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/ HE publishers desire to return their 


sincere thanks to all who have 
aided in making this work thorough 
and complete. 


dents relative to the early settlement 


For some of the inct- 


of the county we are indebted toa 

3 few of the older inhabitants. 
Ln localizing events, and cor- 
recting dates, we acknowledge our 
obligations to the writings of ex-Governor 
Reynolds, Rev. Fohn M. Pech, Henry Tanner, 
Fudge [lall, Gov. Ford, Washburn’s Life of Gow. 
Coles, the American State papers, and the writ- 
tiigs of the Fesuit Fathers. Aflany old and 
valuable manuscripts, both in the French and En- 
glish languages, have been examined. These 
rare papers have inade intelligible some of the 
earliest tneidents pertaining to this region of 
the State. For other facts we are indebted toa 


Susan Paddock, Mrs. Fohn Mason, Alrs. Fane 
R. Holliday, Mrs. Nancy Eberhardt, D. B. Gill- 
ham, Foscph Chapman, Samuel Squires, Wm. C. 
McAlilly, Mrs. Nancy S. Barnsback, Mrs, Nau- 
cy F Barnsback, Bennet Posey, Dr. T. F. lrish, 
Alonso Foster, George Howard, and many others. 
Ve were also permitted by Mrs. Flagg, to ex- 
amine the writings and manuscripts of the late 
flon. Willard C. Flagg. And particularly are 
we indebted to WW. T. Norton, editor of the Alton 
Telegraph, for the opportunity of examining many 


of the old files of that paper. We also de- 


sive to return our thanks to the county officials for 


class of intelligent men and women, who, amid 


the ordinary pursucts of life have taken pais 
to tnform themselves as to the passing events of the 
county. Antwong those who have specially contrt- 
buted to the contpleteness of thishistory are, Foseph 
Gillespie, Abraham Breath, F AL. West, I. B. 
Randall, ohn A, Prickett, F. R. Newman, Fesse 
Renfro, Thomas O. Springer, Anos Atkins, Lu- 
ther W. Lyon, Don Alonzo Spaulding, B. F- 
Long, Hon. Wine. F. De Wolf, of Chicago,and offi- 
cers of the Chicago Fiistorical Society, G. C. 
Lusk, Nelson Montgomery, Wm. A. Lanterman, 
Al. G. Dale, Abraham Preuitt, Win. E. Wheeler, 
ee. KK. Prewitt, Win. AW. Pearce, F. A. Bruner, 
A, F. Parkinson, Fohn VW. Coventry, Henry C. 
Gerke, 1. P. Richmond, Mayor Franklin Moore, 


the many courtesies extended, The editors of the 
several newspapers have also rendered assistance 
in that prompt and cheerful manner so character- 
istic of the journalistic profession. 

To the Clergyuten of the vartous denominations, 
whose articles appear in this work, we express our 
thanks for titfornation furnished reative to the 
history of their churches. Among the chapters 
most fruitjul in interest to a great number of our 
readers, will be found those which treat of the carly 
history of the churches. 

We have endeavored, with all diligence and cure- 
fitiness, to make the best use of the matertal at our 
command, We have confined ourselves, as nearly 
as possible, to the original data furnished. The 
subject matter has becn carefully classified, and 
will be « great help to the public as a book of ref- 
erence concerning the past of the county. We ex- 
pect ertttcrsm. All we ask is that it be made in 
the spirit of charity. We hope our patrons will 
take tuto account all the difficulties to be overconee, 


the care necessary in harmonizing various mem- 
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ories, and of reconciling diverse dates, and localiz- 
ing events. The facts are gathered froma hun- 
dred different sources,and depend largely, not on 
exact written records, but on the recollections of m- 
dividuals, 


deuts of pioneer history, to accurately present the 


Ie have tried to preserve the tnet- 


natural features and material resources of the 
county, and to gather the facts likely to be of most 


talercst to our present readers, and of greatest tm- | 


portance to coming generations. If our + 
will take into consideration the difficulties of the 
task, we feel sure of a favorable verdict on our un- 
dertaking. 

We present the work to the public, trusting that 
they will approve our labors, and give the volume 
a generous receplion. 
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HERE are few studies more interesting and 
profitable to mankind than that of 
the past experiences, deeds, thoughts 
and trials of the human race. 


The civilized man and the untutored sav- 
age alike desire to know the deeds and lives 
of their ancestors, and strive to perpetuate 
their story. National patriotism and liter- 
ary pride have prompted many, in all times, 
to write and preserve the annals of particular 
peoples. But narrow prejndice and selfish 
interests too often have availed to suppress 
the truth or to distort facts. 

It is the aim of this work to colle>tand preserve, in enduring 
and popular form, some of the facts of the early settlement, and 
subsequent growth of a great county of a grand State. The fam- 
ities whose ancestors were early on the ground, and whose memi- 
bers have made the county what it is, are worthy of remem- 
brance; and their difficnlties and sorrows, customs, labors and 
patriotism, shonld not be allowed to fall into oblivion, By a 
knowledge of these the present generation will be instructed, and 
the future will be gnided. 

All history, if properly written, is interesting; and there is 
not a town, city or hamlet,—nay, we might say, not a family or 
an individual on the globe,—whose history might not be more 
or less valuable to posterity. 

From the ancient days, away back in the dim and shadowy 
past, when the human race first arrived at a state of intelligence 
sufficient to enable them to transmit a traditionary or written 
account of themselves, all along down the teeming ages, our pro- 
genitors have left in various ways, and by different means, infor- 
mition, more or less mythical, of the age and generation in which 
they played their ephemeral part on the world’s ever-changing 
theatre of action. It is graven in bronze on the won lerful works 
of the central nations of Africa, around those “ dim fountains of 
the Nile ;” the gray old pyramids in the valley of “twenty thou- 
sand cities” are covere] with the hieroglyphical language of the 
“ shadowy past.” The vast and mighty “ palaces and piles stu- 
pendous,” hoary with the dust of unknown centuries, that be- 
wilder the traveler ‘mid Ezypt’s drifting sands, upon the plains 
of the Eaphrates, and hidilen away in the tiger-hunted jungles 
of the “farthest Ind;” the gigantic ruins of Southern and Cen- 


tral America, under the snow-eapped Cordilleras and among the 
wondrous forests of Yucatan ; the seamed and wrinkled pyramids 
of the Aztees, in Mexico and California, and the ten thonsand 
crumbling evidences of a powerful civilization scattered through- 
ont the great valley of the Mississippi, all bear testimony of 
countless attempts to transmit knowledge to posterity. 

The written history of the American Continent dates back 
searcely four centuries, yet within that comparatively short pe- 
riod its pages have garnered from her hills and mountains, from 
her grand rivers and mighty inland seas, valuable additions to 
the world’s stock of knowledge. 

Like the Eastern Continent, our own has its historic points, 
—its nuclei around which cluster the memorics of heroic decds, 
the story of martyrs, and the legends of a barbarous past. St. 
Augustine, Jamestown, Plymouth Rock, Quebec, Montreal, Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kaskaskia are localities abont which gather volumes of history, 

The advance of civilization on the North American Conti- 
nent has been more rapid than in any other portion of the globe ; 
and, within the memory of living men, the fairest and richest 
portions have been wrested from the dominion of the wilderness 
and the savage, and changed into a highly-cultivated region, 
filled with a race of industrious and thriving people. Prominent 
among the localities rich in historic lore is the region of the 
Mississippi river. It early claimed the attention of two of the 
most powerful nations of Europe, whose pioncers and avant cour- 
iers were boldly pushing into the then unknown countries lying 
towards the “Great South Sea,” eagerly looking for gold and 
precious stones, for fabled Eldorados, and fertile lands. 

Dim traditions, fragmentary legends, stories of bloody war- 
fare, of disaster and defeat ; cssays, letters, and public documents, 
all bearing, more or less, upon the history of the county, have 
been carefully examined. 

To collect and arrange in one volume these various frag- 
ments, this abundant material, and to give the cream of all the 
best authors who have treated the subject, togethcr with all addi- 
tional intormation it was possible to obtain, and present it in 
readable form, hus been the object of the publishers of the pres- 
ent work. 

We know, full well, the task was nota light one; the con- 
templated work was by no means 2 holiday frolic, Hard, steady 


application and untiring energy were necessary to aceomplish it. 


8 INTRODUCTION. 


The utmost pains have been taken to read thoroughly and 
compare carefully the various writers, and to sift out and recon- 
cile discrepancies, for historians not unfrequently disagree upon 
minor points, The work of reading and eomparing was no ordi- 
nary one, aud the diffienlty has not been so mueh in collecting 
as in making a judicious and truthful use of the abundant ma- 
terial at hand. 

The traditions of the Indians, as given by Heekewelder and 
others, have been quoted, as an important factor in the sum 
total of knowledge concerning this region; and the early discoy- 
eries of Marquette, La Salle, Hennepin, and other French adyen- 
turers in the valley of the Mississippi and the basin of the great 
lnkes of the Northwest, with a brief sketch of the title to the fee 
of the millions of acres of prolific soil within its splendid domain 
have also demanded a large share of attention, as preliminary to 
tne troubles which grew out of the conflicting claims of the 
French and English crowns, resulting in a contest for supremacy, 
ind in which not only all the contiguous region, but the entire 
French and English possessions in America, a large share of Eu- 
cope, and immense regions in Asia and the islands of the sea, 
were interested and involved. 

Another object to be gained by this work, is to bring to the 
notice of the people, the immense resources which a bountiful 
Provilence has bestowed upon them, and which it becomes, not 
How little is 
now known of these treasures, and how greatly profitable such 
Our 


“ertile soils, our noble timber trees, our genial climate, our inex- 


merely a privilege to use, but a duty to improve. 
information may be, needs only a thought to comprehend. 


aaustible mineral treasures, and our easy facilities for ecommerce, 
ire, in a great degree, unknown even to our own population. 
[his volume seeks to develop an appreciation of them, and to 
stimnlate a desire to improve and extend them. 

Then, local customs, old family traits and anecdotes are so 
‘ich in interest and so full of instruction to the young, that they 
mnght never to be forgotten. These, so many as time and dili- 
sence could gather, are here recorded and will be found to form 
1) ummportant or uninstructive portion of this volume. 


Among the most influential agencies in building a nation, 


and in establishing a character for its people, are the efforts of 
its citizens to educate their children aud to provide for social re- 
ligions worship. These two interests will, therefore, show most 
accurately the tastes, the habits and aspirations of a community. 

Hence they haye been made prominent in the ensning nar- 
tative, and it is confidently hoped that they will not only interes 


our readers, but will be studied and appreciated. 


The work will be found embellished with views of public 
and private property, in various parts of the county, and with 
portraits and biographies of many of the prominent inen of the 
past and present. 


The chapters on the North-West Territory, and on the early 
history of the State, will be found interesting and instructive. 

The Constitution of the United States and of this State, and 
a roster of the soldiers of the War of 1812, Black-Hawk, Mexican 
War, and of the late Rebellion, have been inserted with a view to 
make the work more creditable, alike to the publishers and people 
of the county. 


The work may be‘ incomplete in some particulars. Nor in- 
deed is it possible for it to be otherwise ; but we hope, so far as 


it goes, it is truthful and aecurate. 


We trust, however, that it will be the means of preserving 
from the empire of decay a host of iucidents, recollections, and 
anecdotes, relating to the hardy pioncers and first settlers of the 
county, which, in the estimation of the historian and student of 
history, are of priceless value, but which otherwise would soon 
fade from the memories of the living. 


Whether this has been well done, is not for us to say. A 
generous and intelligent publie must decide. It is not permitted 
any man to attain perfection. Its regions lie beyond our reach. 
We feel, however, in submitting this work to the inspeetion of 
the patrons, whose public spirit made possible its preparation, 
that satisfaction which results from a consciousness of faithful 
endeavor and an earnest desire to fulfil the expectations of all. 

Our work is accomplished, and its result is submitted, with 


tranquility, to your inspeetion. 


lols iC Ing 


OF 
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Ca PTER 1. 


aA BRIEF SKETCH OF TITE NORTIL WEST TERRITORY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 


N 1784 the North Western Territory was 
eeded to the United States by Virginia. 
It embraced only the territory lying be- 
tween the Ohio and Mississippi rivers; 
and north, to the northern limits of the 
Uniied States. It coincided with the area 
now embraced in the states of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Odio, and 
that portion of Minnesota lying on the 
east side of the Mississippi river. On the first day a March, 
1784, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee, and 
James Monroe, delegates in Congress on the part of Vir- 
ginia, exeeuted a deed of cession, by which they transferred 
to the United States, on certain conditions, all right, title 
and claim of Virginia to the country known as the North- 
western Territory. But by the purchase of Louisiana in 
1803, the western boundary of the United States was ex- 
tended to the Rocky Mountains and the Northern Pacific 
Ocean. Jt ineludes an area of 1,887,850 square miles, 
being greater than the united areas of the Middle and 
Southern states, including Texas. Out of this magnificent 
territory have been erected eleven sovereign states and cight 
territories, with an aggregate population at the present time 
of 18,000,000 inhabitants, or nearly one-third of the entire 
population of the United States. 

Its rivers are the largest on the continent, flowing thous- 
ands of miles through its rich alluvial valleys and broad, 
fertile prairies. 

Tits lakes are fresh-water seas, upon whose bosom floats 
the commerce of many states. Its far-stretehing prairies 
haye more aeres that arc arable and «productive than any 
other arca of like extent on the globe. 

For the last quartcr of a century the increase of popula- 


tion and wealth in the north-west, has been about as three to 
one in any other portion of the United States. 


EARLY EXPLORATIONS. 


In the year 1512, on Easter Sunday, the Spanish name 
for which is Paseua Florida,* Juan Ponce de Leon, an old 
comrade of Columbus, discovered the eoast of the American 
continent, near St. Augustine, and in honor of the day and 
of the blossoms which covered the trees along the shore, 
named the new-found country Florida. Juan had been led 
to undertake the discovery of strange lands partly by the 
hope of finding endless stores of gold, and partly by the 
wish to reach a fountain that was said to exist deep within 
the forests of North America, which possessed the power of 
renovating the life of those who drank of or bathed in its 
waters. He was made governor of the region he had visited 
but cireumstances prevented his return thither until 1521; 
and then he went only to meet death at the hands of the 
Indians. 

In the meantime, in 1516, a Spanish sea-captain, Diego 
Miruelo, had visited the coast first reached by Ponce de 
Leon, and in his barters with the natives had received con- 
siderable quantities of gold, with which he returned home 
and spread abroad new stories of the wealth hidden in the 
interior. 

Ten years, however, passed before Pamphilo de Narvaez 
undertook to proseoute the examination of the lands north 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Narvaez was excited to action by 
the late astonishing success of the conqueror of Montezuma, 
but he found the gold for which he sought constantly flying 
before him; each tribe of Indians referred him to those 
living farther in the interior. And from tribe to tribe he 
and his companions wandered. They suffered untold priva- 
tions in the swamps and forests; and out of three hundred 
followers only four or five at length reached Mexico. And 
still these disappointed wanderers persisted in their original 
faney, that Florida was as wealthy as Mexico or Peru. 


*Paseum, the old English “Pash” or Passover; ‘“ Paseua Florida ” 


is the “ Holyday of Flowers.” 
y 
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Among those who had faith in that report was Ferdinand 
de Soto, who had been with Pizarro in the conquests of Peru. 
He asked and obtained leave of the King of Spain to con- 
quer Florida at his own cost. It was given in the year 1538. 
With a brilliant and noble band of followers he left Europe 
and in May, 1588, after a stay in Cuba, anchored his vessels 
uear the coast of the Peninsula of Florida, in the bay of 
Spiritu Santa, or Tampa bay. 

De Soto entered upon his march into the interior with a 
determination to suceced. From June till November of 
1539, the Spaniards toiled along until they reached the 
neighborhood of Appalachee bay. During the next season, 
1540, they followed the course suggested by the Florida 
Tndians, who wished them out of their country, and going 
to the north-east, crossed the rivers and climbed the moun- 
tains of Georgia. De Soto was a stern, severe man, and 
uone dared to murmur. De Soto passed the winter with his 
little band near the Yazoo. In April, 1541, the resolute 
Spaniard set forward, and upon‘ the first of May reached 
the banks of the great river of the West, not far from the 
35th parallel of latitude.* 

A month was spent in preparing barges to convey the 
horses, many of which still lived, across the rapid stream. 
Having snecessfully passed it, the explorers pursued their 
way northward, into the neighborhood of New Madrid; 
then turuing westward again, marched more than two hun- 
dred miles from the Mississippi to the highlands of White 
river; and still no gold, no gems, no cities—only bare prat- 
rics, and tangled forests, and deep morasses To the south 
again they toiled on, and passed their third winter of wander- 
ing upon the Washita. In the following spring (1542), De 
Soto, weary with hope long deferred, descended the Washita 
to its junction with the Mississippi. He heard, when he 
reached the mighty stream of the west, that its lower portion 
flowed through endless and uninhabitable swamps. 

The news sank deep into the stout heart of the disap- 
pointed warrior. His health yielded to the contests of his 
mind and the influence of the climate. He appointed a 
successor, and on the 21st of May died. His body was sunk 
in the stream of the Mississippi. Deprived of their ener- 
getic leader, the Spaniards determined to try to reach Mexico 
by land. After some time spent in wandering through the 
forests, despairing of success in the attempt to rescue them- 
selyes by land, they proceeded to prepare such vessels as 
they could to take them to sea. From Jannary to July 
1543, the weak, sickly band of gold-seekers labored at the 
doleful task, and in July reached, in the vessels thus built, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and by September entered the river 
Pauneo. Oue-half of the six huudred t+ who had disem- 
barked with De Soto, so gay in steel and silk, left their bones 
among the mountains and in the morasses of the South, from 
Georgia to Arkansas. 

De Soto founded no settlements, produced no results, and 
left no traces, unless it were that he awakened the hostility 
of the red man against the white man, and disheartened 

* DeSoto probably was at the lower Chickasaw blufls. The Spaniards 
called the Mississippi Rio Grande, Great River, which is the literal 
iwneaning of the aboriginal naime. 


{ De Biedna says there landed 620 men, 
iW 


such as might desire to follow up the career of discovery for 
better purposes. The French nation were eager and ready 
to seize upon any news from this extensive domain, and 
were the first to profit by De Soto’s defeat. As it was, for 
more than a century after the expedition, the west remained 
utterly unknown to the whites, 

The French were the first uropeans to make settlements 
on the St. Lawrence river and along the great lakes. Quebec 
was founded by Sir Samuel Champlain in 1608,* and in 1609 
when Sir Henry Hudson was exploring the noble river 
which bears his name, Champlain ascended the Sorrelle 
river, and discovered, embosomed between the Green moun- 
tains, or “ Verdmont,” as the chivalrous and poetie French- 
man called them, and the Adirondacks, the beautiful sheet 
of water to which his name is indissolubly attached. In 
1613 he founded Montreal. 

During the period elapsing between the years 1607 and 
1664, the English, Dutch, and Swedes alternately held pos- 
sessiun of portions of the Atlantic coast, jealously watching 
one another, and often involved in bitter controversy, and 
not seldom in open battle, until, in the latter year, the 
English heeame the sole rulers, and maintained their rights 
until the era of the Revolution, when they in turn were 
compelled to yield to the growing power of their colonies, 
aud retire from the field. 

The French movements, from the first settlement at 
Quebee, and thence westward, were led by the Catholic 
missionaries. Le Caron, a Franciscan friar, who had been 
the companion and friend of Champlain, was the first to 
penetrate the western wilds, which he did in 1616* in a 
birch canoe, exploring lake Huron and its tributaries. 
This was four years before the Pilgrims 


“ Moored their bark on the wild New England shore.” 


Under the patronage of Louis XIII, the Jesuits took the 
advance, and began vigorously the work of Christianizing 
the savages in 1632. 

In 1634, three Jesuit missionaries, Brébeuf, Daniel, and 
Lallemand, planted a mission on the shores of the lake of 
the Iroquois, (probably the modern Lake Simcoe), and also 
established others along the eastern border of Lake Huron. 

From a map published in 1660, it would appear that the 
French had at that date, become quite familiar with the 
region from Niagara to the head of Lake Superior, includ- 
ing considerable portions of Lake Michigan, 

In 1641, Fathers Jogues and Raymbault embarked on 
the Penetanguishine Bay for the Sault St. Marie, where 
they arrived after a passage of seventeen days. <A crowd 
of two thousand natives met them, and a great council was 
held. At this meeting the French first heard of many 
nations dwelling beyond the great lakes. 

Father Raymbault diced in the wilderness in 1642, while 
enthusiastically pursuing his discoveries. The same year, 
Jogues and Bressani were captured by the Indians and 
tortured, and in 1618 the mission which had been founded 
at St. Joseph was taken and destroyed, and Father Daniel 
slain. In 1649, the missions St Louis and St. Ignatius 


* Western Aunwals, 


were also destroyed, and Fathers Brebeuf and Lallemand 
barbarously tortured by the same terrible and unrelenting 
enemy. Literally did those zealous missionaries of the 
Ttomish Church “take their lives in their hands,” and lay 
them a willing saerifice on the altar of their faith. 

It is stated by some writer that, in 1654, two fur traders 
aecompanicd a band of Oltawas on a journey of five hun- 
dred leagues to the west. They were absent two years, and 
on their return brought with them fifty eanoes and two 
hundred and fifty Indians to the French trading posts. 

They related wonderful tales of the countries they had 
seen, and the various red nations they had visited, aud 
deseribed the lofty mountains and mighty rivers in glowing 
terms. A new impulse was given to the spirit of adventure, 
and scouts and traders swarmed the frontiers aud explored 
the great lakes and adjacent country, and a party wintered 
in 1659-GO on the south shore of Lake Superior. 

In 1660 Father Mesnard was sent out by the Bishop of 
Quebec, and visited Lake Superior in October of that year. 
While crossing the Keeweenaw Point he was lost in the wilder- 
ness and never afterwards heard from, though his cassock 
and breviary were found long afterwards among the Sioux. 

A change was made in the government of New France in 
1665. The Company of the Ilundred Associates, who had 
ruled it since 1632, resigned its charter. Traey was made 
Viceroy, Courcelles Governor, and Talon Intendent.* This 
was called the Government of the West Indics. 

The Jesuit missions were takeu under the care of the new 
goyenment, and theneeforward became the lcaders in the 
movement to Christianize the savages. 

In the same year (1665) Pierre Claude A!lotiez was sent 
out by way of the Ottawa river to the far west, via the Sault 
St. Marie and the south shore of Lake Superior, where he 
landed at the bay of Chegoimegon. Ilcre he found the 
ehicf village of the Chippewas, and established a mission. 
He also made an alliance with them and the Sacs, Foxes and 
Ilinois,+ against the formidable Jroquois. Allotiez, the next 
year (1666) visited the western end of the great lake, where 
he met the Sour, and from them first learned of the Missis- 
sippi river which they called “M ssipi”’ From thence he 
returned to Quebec. 

In 1668 Claude Dablon and Jacques Marquette cstab- 
lished the mission at the Sault ealled St. Maric, and during 
the next five years Alloticz, Dablon and Marquette explored 
the region of Lake Superior on the south shore, and ex- 
tending to Lake Michigan. They also established the mis- 
sions of Chegoimegon, St. Maric, Mackinaw and Green Bay. 

The plan of exploring the Mississippi probably originated 
with Marquette. It was at once sanctioned by the Inten- 
dent, Talon, who was amhitious fo extend the dominion of 
Franee over the whole West. 

Tn 1670 Nicholas Perot was sent to the West to propose a 
congress of all the nations and tribes living in the vicinity 
of the lakes; and, in 1671, a great couneil was held at Sault 
St. Marie, at which the Crozs was sct up, and the nations of 


= The duties of Intendent included a supervision of the policy, justice, 
and finance of the province. 


f The waning of this word 33 said to be © Men.” 
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the great North-west were taken into an alliance, with much 
pomp and ceremony. 

On the 15th of May, 1673, Marquette, Joliet, and five 
voyageurs, embarked in two bireh canoes at Mackinaw and 
entered Lake Michigan. The first nation they visited was 
the “ Folles-.tvoines,” or nation of Wild Oats, since known 
as the Menomonics, living around the “ Daic des Puans,” or 
Green Bay. These people, with whom Marquette was some- 
what aequainted, endeavored to persuade the adventurers 
from visiting the Mississippi. They represented the Indians 
ou the great river. as being blood-thirsty and savage in the 
extreme, and the river itself as being inhabited by monsters 
which would devour them and their canoca togcther.* 

Marquette thanked them for their advice, but declined to 
be guided by it. Passing through Greeu Bay, they ascended 
the Fox River, dragging their eanocs over the strong rapids 
and visited the village, where they found living in harmony 
together tribes of the Miamis, Mascoutens + and Nikabeaux 
or Aickapoos, Leaving this point on the 10th of June, they 
made the portage to the “ Ovisconsin,”’ and deseended that 
stream to the Mississippi, which they entercd on the 17th 
with a joy,as Marquette says, which he could not express.”+ 

Sailing down the Mississippi, the party reached the Des 
Moines River, and, according to some, visited an Indian 
village some two leagucs up the stream. Here the people 
again tried to persuade them from prosccuting their voyage 
down the river. After a great feast and a dance, and a 
night passed with this hospitable people, they proeceded on 
their way, escorted by six hundred persons to thcir eanoes. 
These people called themselves JU/inots, or Illini. The name 
of their tribe was J’eruaea, and their Janguage a dialect of 
the A/gonquin. 

Leaving these savages, they proceeded down the river. 
Passing the wonderful rocks, which still excite the admira- 
tion of the traveller, they arrived at the mouth of another 
great river, the Pekitansni, or Missouri of the present day. 
They noticed the condition of its waters, which they described 
as “ muddy, rushing and noisy.” 

Passing a great rock, § they came to the Ouabouskigon, or 
Ohio. Marquette shows this river very small,even as com- 
pared with the J//inois. From the Ohio they passed as far 
down as the Akamsca, or Arkansas, where they came very 
near being destroyed by the natives; but they finally paci- 
fied them, and, on the 17th of July, they commenced their 
return voyage. 

The party reached Green Bay in September without Joss 
or injury, and reported their discoveries, which were among. 
the most important of that age. Marquctte afterwards 
returned to Illinois, and preached to the natives until 1675. 

On the 18th of May of that year, while cruising up the 
eastern coast of Lake Michigan with a party of boatmen, 
he landed at the mouth of a stream putting into the lake 
from the east, since known as the river Marquette. He 
performed mass, and went a little apart to pray, and being 

*Sce lezend of the great bird, the terrible “ Prasa,” that devoured men 
and was only overcome by the sacrifice of a brave youns chief. The 
meks above Altou, ILmeis, have some rude representatom of this 
monster, 
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gone longer than his companions deemed necessary, they 


went in search of him, and found him dead where he had | 


knelt. They buried him in the sand. 


While this distinguished adventurer was pursuing his 
labors, two other men were preparing to follow in his foot- 
step, and make still further explorations, and, if possible, 
more important discoveries. These were the Chevalier 
Robert de la Salle and Louis Hennepin. 

La Salle was a native of Rouen, in Normandy. He was 
educated at a seminary of the Jesuits, and designed for the 
ministry, but, for reasons unknown, he left the seminary and 
came to Canada, in 1667, where he engaged in the fur trade. 

Like nearly every intelligent man, he became intensely 
interested in the new discoveries of the West, and conccived 
the idea of exploring the passage to the great South Sea, 
which by many was believed to exist. He made known his 
ideas to the Governor-General, Count Frontenac, and de- 
sired his co-operation. The Governor at once fell in with 
his views, which were strengthened by the reports brought 
back by Marquette and Jolict, and advised La Salle to 
apply to the King of France in person, and gave him letters 
of introduction to the greet Colbert, then Minister of 
Finance and Marine. Accordingly, in 1675, he returned 
to France, where he was warmly received by the King and 
nobility, and his ideas were at once listened to, and every 
possible faver shown to him. 

He was made a Chevalier, and invested with the seigniory 
of Fort Catarocouy, or Frontenac (now known as Kingston) 
upon condition that he would rebuild it, as he proposed, of 
stone. 

Returning to Canada, he wrought diligently upon the fort 
until 1677, when he again visited France to report progress. 
He was received, as before, with favor, and, at the instance 
of Colbert and his son, the King granted him new letters 
patent and new privileges. On the 14th of July, 1678, he 
sailed from Rochelle, accompanied by thirty men, and with 
Tonti, an Italian, for his licutenant. They arrived at 
Quebec on the 13th of September, and after a few days’ 
delay, proceeded to Frontenac. Father Lewis Hennepin, a 
Franciscan friar, of the Recollet sect, was quietly working 
in Canada on La Salle’s arrival. He was a man of great 
ambition, and much interested iu the discoveries of the day. 
He was appointed by his religious superiors to accompany 
the expedition fitting out for La Salle. 

Sending agents forward to prepare the Indians for his 
coming, and to open trade with them, La Salle himself em- 
barked, on the 18th of November, in a little brigantine of 
ten tons, to cross Lake Ontario. This was the first ship of 
European build that ever sailed upon this fresh-water sea. 
Contrary winds made the voyage long and troublesome, and 
a month was consumed in beating up the lake to the Niagara 
River. Near the mouth of this river the Jroquois had a 
village, and here La Salle constructed the first fortification, 
which afterwards grew into the famous Fort Niagara. On 
the 26th of January, 1679, the keel of the first vessel built 
on Lake Erie was laid at the mouth of the Cayuga Creek, 
on the Ameriean side, about six miles above the falls. 


In the meantime La Salle had returned to Fort Frontenac 
es 


to forward supplies for his fortheoming vessel. The little 
barque on Lake Ontario was wrecked by carelessness, and a 
large amount of the supplies she carried was lost. On the 
7th of August, the new vessel was launched, and made ready 
to sail. She was about seven tons’ burden. 

La Salle christened h's vessel the “ Griffin,” in honor of 
the arms of Count Frontenac. Passing across Lake Erie, 
and into the small lake, which they named St. Clair, they 
entered the broad waters of Lake Huron. Were they en- 
countered heavy storms, as dreadful as those upon the occan 
and after a most tempestuous passage they took refuge in 
the roadstead of Michillimackinae (Mackinaw), on the 27th 
of August Ja Salle remained at this point until the middle 
of September, busy in founding a fort and constructing a 
trading-house, when he went forward upon the deep waters 
of Lake Michigan, and soon after east anchor in Green Bay. 
Finding here a large quantity of furs and peltries, he deter- 
mined to load his vessel and send her back to Niagara. On 
the 18th of September, she was sent under charge of a pilot 
while La Salle himself, with fourteen men,* proceeded up 
Lake Michigan, leisurely examining its shores and noting 
everything of interest. Tonti, who had been sent to look 
after stragglers, was to join him at the head of the lake. 
From the 19i:h of September to the 1st of November, the 
time was occupied in the voyage up this inlaud sea. On the 
last-named day, La Salle arrived at the mouth of the river 
Miamis, now St. Joseph. Here he constructed a fort, and 
remained nearly a month waiting for tidings of his vessel; 
but, hearing nothing, he determined to push on before the 
winter should preventhim, Oa the 8d of December, leaving 
ten men to garrison the fort, he started overland towards the 
head-waters of the Illinois, accompanied by three monks 
and twenty men. Ascending the St. Joseph River, he 
crossed a short portage and reached the The-a-ki-ki, sinee 
corrupted into Kankakee. Embarking on this sluggish 
stream, they came shortly to the Mlinois, and soon after 
found a village of the Illinois Indians, probably in the 
vicinity of the rocky bluffs, a few miles above the present 
city of La Salle, Illinois. They found it deserted, but the 
Indians had quite a quantity of maize stored here, and La 
Salle, being short of provisions, helped himself to what he 
required. Passing down the stream, the party, on the 4th of 
January, came to a lake, probably the Lake Peoria, as there 
is no other upon this stream. Here they found a great 
number of natives, who were gentle and kind, and La Salle 
determined to construct afort. It stood on a rise of ground 
near the river, and wasnamed Creve- Cour + (broken-heart), 
most probably on account of the low spirits of the com- 
mander, from anxiety for his vessel and the uncertainty of 
the future. Possibly he had heard of the loss of the “ Griffin,” 
which occurred on her downward trip from Green Bay ; 
most probably on Lake Huron. He remained at the Lake 
Peoria through the winter, but no good tidings eame, and 
no supplies. His men were discontented, but the brave 
adventurer never gave up hope. He resolved to senda 
party on a voyage of exploration up the Mississippi, under 


* Annals of the West. 
} The site of the work is at present unknown, 
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the lead of Father Heunepin, and he himself would proceed 
on foot to Niagara and Frontenac, to raise more means and 
enlist new men; while Tonti, his licutenant, should stay at 
the fort, which they were to strengthen in the meantime, and 
extend their intercourse with the Indians. 

TIennepin started on his yoyage on the last day of Febru- 
ary, 16°0, and La Salle soon after, with a few attendants, 
started on his perilous journey of twelve hundred miles by 
the way of the Illinois River, the Miami, and Lakes Erie 
ind Ontario, to Frontenae, which he finally reached in 
safety. Ile found his worst fears realized. The“ Griffin” 
was lost, his agents had taken advaniage of his absence, and 
his creditors had seized his goods. But he knew no sueh 
word as fat/, and by the middle of summer he was again on 
his way with men and supplies for his band in Tlinois, A 
sal disappointment awaited him. He found his fort deserted 
and no tidings of Tonti and his men. During La Salle’s 
absence the Indians had become jealous of the French, and 
they had been attacked and harassed even by the Iroquois, 
who came the long distanee between the shores of Lake 
Ontario and the I}inois-Niver to make war upon the more 
peaceable tribes dwelling on the prairics. Uneertain of any 
assistance from Wa Salle, and apprehensive of a general 
war with the savages, Tonti, in September, 1680, abandoned 
his position and returned to the shores of the lakes. La 
Salle reached the post on the Tinois in December, 1680, or 
January, 1681. Again bitterly disappuintcd, La Salle did 
not succumb, but resolved to return to Canada and start 
anew. This he did, and in June met his licutenant, Tonti, 
at Mackinaw. 

Iennepin in the meanwhile had met with strange adven- 
tures. After leaving Creve-Ceur, he reached the Missis- 
sippi in seven days; but his way was so obstrueted by ice 
that he was until the 11th of April reaching the Wisconsin 
line. Ilere he was taken prisoner by some northern Indians, 
who, however, treated him kindly and took him’ and his 
companions to the falls of St. Anthony, which they reached 
on the first of May. These falls Hennepin named in honor 
of his patron saint. I[ennepin and his companions remained 
here for three months, treated very kindly by their captors. 
At the end of this time they met with a band of I'rench, 
led by one Sicur de Luth,* who, in pursuit cf game and 
trade, had penctrated to this country by way of Lake Su- 
perior. With his band I[ennepin and his companions re- 
turned to the borders of civilized life in November, 1680, 
just aftcr La Salle had gone back to the wilderness. ILen- 
nepin returned to Franee, where, in 1684, he published a 
narrative of his wonderful adventures. 

Robert De La Salle, whose name is more eloscly connected 
with the explorations of the Mississippi than that of any 
other, was the next to descend the river in the year 1652. 
Formal possession was taken of the great river and all the 
countries bordering upon it or its tributarics in the name of 
the Iking. 

La Salle and his party now retraced their steps towards 
the north. They met with no serious trouble until] they 
reached the Chickasaw Bluffs, where they had ereeted a fort 


* From this man undoubtedly comes the name cf Duluth. 


on their downward voyage, and named it Prudhomme. 
Here La Salle was taken violently sick. Unable to proceed, 
he sent forward Tonti to communicate with Count Fronte- 
nac. La Salle himself reached the mouth of the St. Joseph 
the latter part of September. From that point he sent 
Father Zenobe with bis dispatches to represent him at court, 
while he turned his attention to the fur trade and to the 
project of completing a fort, which he named St. Louis, 
upon the Illinois River. The precise location of this work 
is not known. It was said to be upon a rocky bluff two 
hundred and fifty feet high, and only acces ible upon one 
side. There are no bluffs of such a height on the Illinois 
Niver answering the description. It may haye been on 
the rocky bluff above La Salle, where the rocks are perhaps 
one hundred fect in height. 

Upon the completion cf this work La Salle again sailed 
for Franee, which he reached on the 18th of Deeember, 
1683. A new man, La Barre, had now suceceded Fronte- 
nac as Governor of Canada. This man was unfriendly 
towards La Salle, and this, with other untoward cireum- 
stanees, no doubt led him to attempt the colonization of the 
Mississippi country by way of the mouth of the river. Not- 
withstanding many obstacles were in his path, he sueeceded 
in obtaining the gra.t of a fleet from the King, and on the 
24th of July, 1684, a fleet of twenty-four vessels sailed from 
Rochelle to America, four of which were destined for Lou- 
isiana, and carried a body of two hundred and eighty 
people, including the erews. There were soldiers, artificers, 
and volunteers, and also “some young women.” Discord 
soon broke out between M. de Beaujeu and La Salle, and 
grew from bad to worse. On the 20th of Deeember they 
reached the island of St. Domingo. 

Joutel* was sent out with this party, which left on the 
5th of February, and traveled eastward three days, when 
they eame to a great stream which they could not cross. 
Here they wade signals by building great fires, and on the 
13th two of the vessels came in sight. The stream was 
sounded and the yesscls were anchored under shelter, But 
again misfortume overtook La Salle, and the vessel was 
wreeked, and the bulk of supplics was lost. At this june- 
ture M. de Beaujeu, his second in command, set sail and 
returned to France. La Salle now constructed a rude 
shelter from the timbers of his wrecked vessel, placed his 
people inside of it, and set ont to explore the surrounding 
country in hope of finding the Mississippi. Ile was, of 
course, disappointed: but found on a stream, which is 
named the Vaehes, a good site for a fort. He at once re- 
moved his eamp, and, after incredible exertions, constructed 
a fortification sufficient to protect them from the Indians. 
This fort was situated ou Matagorda Bay, within the present 
limits of Texas, and was called by La Salle Fort St. Louis, 

Leaving Joutel to complcte the work with one hundred 
men, La Salle took the remainder of the company and em- 
barked on the river, with the intention of proceeding as far 
up as he could. The savages soon beeame troublesome, and 


+ Joutel, historian of the voyage, accompanicd La Sille, and subse- 
quently wrote his “‘ Journal ILotorique,” which wa pabliched in Pars, 
1713. 
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on the 14th of July La Salle ordered Joutel to join him | 
with his whole force. They had already lost several of their 
best men, and dangers threatened them on every side. It 
would seem from the historian’s account of the expedition 
that La Salle began to erect another fort, and also that he 
became morose and severe in his discipline, so much so as to 
get the ill will of many of his people. He finally resolved 
to advance into the country, but whether with the view of 
returning to Canada by way of Illinois, or only for the pur- 
pose of making further discoveries, Joutel leaves in doubt. 
Giving his last instructions, he left the fort on the 12th day 
of January, 1687, with a company of about a dozen men, 
including his brother, two nephews, Father Anastasius, a 
Francisean friar, Joutel, and others, and moved north-east- 
ward, as is supposed, until the 17th of March, when some 
of his men, who had been cherishing revengeful feelings for 
some time, waylaid the Chevalier and shot him dead. 
They also slew one of his nephews and two of his servants. 

This deed oceurred on the 20th of March, on a stream 
culled Cenis. 

In 1687, France was involved in a long and bloody war. 
The League of Augsburg was formed by the Princcs of the 
Empire against Louis XIV., and England, Spain, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Savoy took up arms, and Louis 
found himself battling with nearly the whole of Europe, and | 
only Turkey for an ally. This war ended with the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697. 

No material change took place in America, but the colo- 
nists were harassed and many of their people killed or car- 
ried captives to the Canadas. In 1688, the French posses- 
sions in North America included nearly the whole of the 
continent north of the St. Lawrence, and the entire valley 


of the Mississippi; and they had begun to establish a line 
of fortifications extending from Quebec to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, between which points they had three great,lines 
of communication, to wit: by way of Mackinaw, Green 
Bay, and the Wisconsiu River; by way of Lake Michigan, 
the Kankakee and Illinois Rivers; and by way of Lake 
Erie, the Maumee and Wabash Rivers, and were preparing 
to explore the Ohio as a fourth route. 

In 1699, D’Iberville, under the authority of the crown, 
discovered, on the second of March, by way of the sea, the 
mouth of the “ Hidden River.” This majestic stream was 
called hy the natives “ Malbouchia,” and by the Spaniards, 
‘ La Palissadc,” from the great number of trees about its 
mouth. After traversing the several outlets, and satisfying 
himself as to its certainty, he erected a fort near its western 
outlet, and returned to France. An avenue of trade was 
now opened out, which was fully improved. 

At this time a census of New France showed a total 
population of eleven thousand two hundred and forty-nine 
Europeans. War again broke out in 1701, and extended 
over a period of twelve years, ending with the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713. This also extended to the American Colo- 
nies, and its close left everything as before, with the excep- 
tion that Nova Scotia was captured in 1710. 

In 1718, New Orleans was laid out and settled by some 


European colonists, In 1762, the colony was made over to 
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Spain, to be regained hy Trance, under the consulate of 
Napoleon. 

In 1803, it was purchased by the United States, for the 
sum of fifteen million dollars, and the territory of Louisiana 
and the commerce of the Mississippi river, came under the 
charge of the United States. Although La Salle’s labors 
ended in defeat and death, he had not worked and suffered 
in yain. He had thrown open to France and the world an 
immense and most valuable country. Had established 
several ports, and laid the foundation of more than one 
settlement there. “ Peoria, Kaskaskia and Cahokia are to 
this day monuments of La Salle’s labors; for, thcugh he 
had founded neither of them (unless Peoria, which was built 
nearly upon the site of Fort Crevecceur), it was by those he 
led into the west that these places were peopled and civil- 
ized. He was, if not the discoverer, the first settler of the 
Mississippi Valley, aud as such deserves io be known and 
honored.””* 

The French early improved the opening made for them, 


_ and hefore 1693, the Reverend Father Gravier began a 


mission among the Illinois, and became the founder of Kas- 
kaskia. For some time it was merely a missionary station, 
and the inhabitants of the village consisted entirely of 
natives; it being one of three such villages, the other two 
being Cahokia and Peoria. This we learn from a letter 
written by Father Gabriel Marest, dated “Aux Cascaskias, 
Autrement dit de l'Immaculee concepcion de la Sainte 
Vierge, le 9 Novembre, 1712.” In this letter, the writer 
tells us that Gravier must be regarded as the founder of the 
Illinois mi sions. Soon after the founding of Kaskaskia, the 
missionary, Pinet, gathered a flock at Cahokia,t while 
Peoria arose near the remains of Fort Crevecceur { 

An unsuccessful attempt was also made to found a colony 
on the Ohio. It failed in consequence of sickness.$ 

In the north, De La Motte Cadillac, in June, 1701, laid 
the foundation of Fort Pontchartrain, on the strait, (le De- 
troit),|| while in the southwest efforts were making to realize 
the dreams of La Salle. The leader in the last named en- 
terprise was Lemoine D’Iberville, a Canadian officer, who 
from 1694 to 1697 distinguished himself not a litile by 
battles and conquests among the icebergs of the “ Baye 
D’Udson or Hudson Bay.” 

The post at Vincennes, on the Oubache river, (pronounced 
Wa-ba, meaning summer cloud moving swiftly), was estab- 
lished in 1702. It is quite probable that on La Salle’s last 
trip he established the stations at Kaskaskia and Cahokia. 
Until the year 1750, but little is known of the settlements 
in the northwest, as it was not until this time that the atten- 

* The authorities in relation to La Salle are Mennepin: a narrative pub- 
lished in the name of Tonti, in 1697, but diselaimed hy him (Charlevoix 
117,365. Lettres Edifiantes. 

+ Bancroft, iii. 196. 

{There was an Old Peoria on the northwest shore of the lake of that 

name, amile and a half above the outlet. From 1778 to 1796 the inhabi- 


tants left this for New Peoria, (Fort Clark) at the outlet. American 
State Papers, xviii. 476. 
3 Western Annals. 
| Charlevoix, ii. 284. Le Detroit was the whole strait from Erie to 
Huron. The first grants of land at Detroit, %. ¢., Fort Pontchartrain, 
were made in 1707. 
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tion of tne English was called to the occupation of this por- 
tion of the new world, which they then supposed they 
owned, Vivier, a missionary among the Illinois, writing 
“ Aux Illinois,” six leagues from Fort Chartres, June 8ih, 
1750, says: “ We have here whites, negroes, and Indians, to 
suy nothing of the cross-breeds. There are five French 
villages, and three villages of the natives within a spaee of 
twenty-one leagues, situated between the Mississippi and 
another river, called the Karkadiad, (IXaskaskia). In the 
five French villages are, perhaps, eleven hundred whites, 
three hundred blacks, and sonic sixty red slaves or savages. 
The three Hlinois towns do not contain more than eight 
hundred souls all told.* Most of the Freneh till the soil. 
They raise wheat, cattle, pigs and horses, and live like 
princes. Three times as much is produced as can be eon- 
suined, and great quantities of grain and flour are sent to 
New Orleans.’ 

Again, in an epistle dated November 17th, 1750, Vivier 
says: “For fifteen leagnes above the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, one sees no dwellings * * * * New Orleans contains 
blaek, white and red, not more, I think, than twelve hun- 
dred persons. To this point come all kinds of lumber, 
bricks, salt-beef, tallow, tar, skins, and bear’s grease; and 
above all pork and flour from the Illinois. These things 
ereate some commeree, as forty vessels and more have come 
hither this year. Above New Orleans plantations are again 
met with; the most considerable is a colony of Germans, 
some ten leagues up the river. At point Coupee, thirty-five 
leagues above the German settlement, isa fort. Along here, 
within five or six leagues, are not less than sixty habitations. 
Fifty leagues farther up is the Natchez pcst, where we have 
a garrison.” 

Father Marest, writing from the post at Vincennes, makes 
the same observation. Vivicr also says, “Some individuals 
dig lead near the surface, and supply the Indians and Can- 
ada. Two Spaniards, now here, who claim to be adepts, 
say that our mines are like those of Mexico, and that if we 
would dig deeper we would find silver under the lead; at 
any rate the lead is excellent. ‘There are also in this eoun- 
try, beyond doubt, copper mines, as from time to time, large 
pieees have been found in the streams.’ + 

At the close of the year 1750, the French oecupied in ad- 
dition to the lower Mississippi posts and those in Illinois, 
one at Du Quesne, one at the Maumee, in the country of the 
Maamis, and one at Sandusky, in what may be termed the 
Ohio Valley. In the northern part of the north-west, they 
had stations at St. Josepl’s on the St. Joseph’s of Lake 


Michigan, at Fort Pontchartrain (Detroit), at Michilli- | 


mackinac or Massillimaeinac, Fox River of Green Bay, and 
at Sault Ste, Marie. The fondest dreams of La Salle were 
now fully realized. The French alone were possessors of 
this vast realm, basing their claim on discovery aud settle- 
ment. Another nation, however, was now turning its 
attention to this extensive country, and learning of its 
wealth began to lay plans for occupying it and for securing 
the great profits arising therefrom. 


* Lettres Ediffantes (Paris, 1731), vil. 97-106. 
f Western Annals. 
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The French, however, had another claim to this country, 
namely, the 


DISCOVERY OF THE OHIO, 


The largest branch of the Mississippi river from the east, 
known to the early French settlers as a belle riviere, called 
“beantiful” river, was diseovered by Robert Cavalier de 
La Salle, in 1669. While La Salle was at his trading-post 
on the St. Lawrence, he found leisure to study nine Indian 
dialeets, the chief of which was the Iroquois. While eon- 
versing with some Senecas, he learned of a river called the 
Ohio, which rose in their country and flowed to the sea. 

In this statement the Mississippi and its tributaries were 
considered as one stream. La Salle, believing as most of 
the French at that period did, that the great rivers flowing 
west emptied into the Sea of California, was anxious to em- 
bark in the enterprise of discovering a route across tlic 
continent. He repaired at once to Quebec to obtain the 
approval of the Governor and the Iutendent, Talon. They 
issued letters patent, authorizing the enterprise, but made 
no provisions to defray the expenses. 

At this juncture the seminary St. Sulpice decided to send 
out missionaries in connection with the expedition, and La 
Salle offering to sell his improvements at La Chive to raiso 
the money, the offer was accepted by the Superior, and two 
thousand eight hundred dollars were raised, with which La 
Salle purchased four canoes and the necessary supplies for 
the outfit. 

On the 6th of July, 1669, the party, numbering twenty- 
four persons, embarked in seven canoes on the St. Lawrence. 
Two additional canoes earried the Indian guides. 

In three days they were gliding over the bosom of Lake 
Ontario, Their guides conducted them direetly to the 
Seneca village on the bank of the Genesee, in the vicinity 
of the present city of Rochester, New York. Here they 
expected to procure guides to conduct them to the Ohio, but 
in this they were disappointed. After waiting a month in 
the hope of gaining their object, they met an Indian from the 
Troquois colony, at the head of Lake Ontario, who assured 
them they could find guides, and offered to conduet them 
thence. On their way they passed the mouth of Niagara 
river, when they heard for the first time the distant thunder 
of the cataract. Arriving among the Iroquois they met 
with a friendly reception, and learned from a Shawnee 
prisoner that they could reach the Ohio in six weeks. - De- 
lighted with the unexpected good fortune, they made ready 
to resume their journey, and as they were about to start they 
heard of the arrival of two Frenchmen in a neighboring 
village. One of them proved to be Louis Joliet, afterwards 
famous as an explorer in the west. He had heen sent by 
the Canadian government to explore the copper mines on 
Lake Superior, but had failed and was on his way back to 
Quebec. 

On arriving at Lake Superior, they found, as La Salle 
had predicted, the Jesuit fathers, Marquette and Dablon, 
oecupying the field. After parting with the priests, La 
Salle went to the chief Iroquois village at Onondago, where 
he obtained guides and passing thence to a tributary of the 


Ohio south of Lake Irie, he descended the latter as far as 
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the falls of Louisville. Thus was the Ohio discovered by 
La Salle, the persevering and successful French explorer of 
the west in 1669. 

When Washington was sent out by the colony of Virginia 
in 1753, to demand of Gordeur de St. Pierre why the French 
had built a fort on the Monongahela, the haughty com- 
mandant at Quebec replied: “We claim the country on the 
Ohio by virtue of the discoveries of La Salle, and will not 
give it upto the English. Our orders are to make prisoners 
of every Englishman found trading in the Ohio valiey.” 


ENGLISH EXPLORATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


We have sketched the progress of French discovery in 
the valley of the Mississippi. The first travelers reached 
that river in 1673, and when the year 1759 broke in upon 
the father of waters and the great north-west, all was till 
except those little spots upon the prairies of Illinois and 
among the marshes of Louisiana. 

YVolney, by conjecture, fixes the settlement of Vincennes 
ahout 1735.* Bishop Brute, of Indiana, speaks of a mis- 
sionary station there in 1700, aud adds: ‘‘The friendly 
tribes and traders called to Canada for protection, and then 
M. De Vincennes came with a detachment, I think, of 
Carignan, and was killed in 1735."+ Bancroft says a mili- 
tary establishment was formed there in 1716, and in 1742 a 
settlement of herdsmen took place.{ In a petition of the 
old inhabitants at Vincennes, dated in November, 1793, we 
find the settlement spoken of as having heen made before 
1742.§ And such is the general voice of tradition. On the 
other hand, Charlevoix, who records the death of Vincennes, 
which took place among the Chickasaws, in 1736, makes no 
meution of any post on the Wabash, or any missionary 
station there. Neither does he mark any upon his map, 
although he gives even the British forts upon the Tennessee 
and elsewhere. Such is the character of the proof relative 
to the settlement of Vincennes. 

Hennepin, in 1663-4, had heard of the ‘‘ Hohio.” The 
route from the lakes to the Mississippi, by the Wabash, was 
explored 1676,|| and in Hennepin’s volume of 1698, is a 
journal, said to be that sent by La Salle to Connt Frontenac 
in 1682 or ’83, which mentions the route by the Maumee J 
and Wabash as the most direct to the great western river. 

In 1749, when the English first began to think seriously 
of sending men into the west, the greater portions of the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota were yet under the dominion of the red men. 
The English knew, however, of the nature of the vast 
wealth of these wilds. 

In the year 1710, Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, had 
matured a plan and commenced movements, the object of 
which was to secure the country beyond the Allegheni:s to 
the English crown. In Pennsylvania, also, Governor Keith 
and James Logan, Secretary of the Province from 1719 to 

* Volney’s View, p. 336. 

} Butler’s Kentueky. 

} History U. 8. iii. 246. 

@ American Static Papers, xvi. 32. 

| Histoire General De: Voyages xiv., 758. 


(Now called Miami. 
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1731, represented to the powers of England tlie necessity of 
taking steps to secure the western lands. Nothing, however, 
was done by the mother country, except to take certain 
diplomatic steps to secure the claim of Britain to this unex- 
plored wilderness. England nad from the outset claimed 
from the Atlantic 19 the Pacific, on the ground that the dis- 
covery aud possession of the sea coast was a discovery and 
possession of the country ; and as is well known, her grants 
to Virginia, Connecticut, and other colonies, were throngh 
from ‘sea to sea.” This was not all her claims; she had 
purchased from the Indian tribes large tracts of land. This 
was also a strong argument. 

In the year 1684, Lord Howard, Governor of Virginia, 
held a treaty with the five nations at Albany. These were 
the great Northern Confederacy, and comprised at first the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. 
Afterward the Tuscaroras were taken into the confederacy, 
and it became known as the six nations. They came under 
the protection of the mother country, and again in 1701 they 
repeated the agreement. Another formal deed was drawn 
up and signed by the chiefs of the National Confederacy in 
1726, by which their lands were conveyed in trust to Eng- 
land, ‘‘to be protected and defended by his majesty, to and 
for the use of the grantors and their heirs.” The validity 
of this claim has often been disputed, but never successfully. 
In 1774, a purchase was made at Lancaster of certain lands 
within the “colony of Virginia,” for which the Indians 
received £200 in gold and a like sum in goods, with a 
promise that as settlements increased, more should be paid. 
The commissioners from Virginia at the treaty were Col. 
Thomas Lee and Col. William Beverly. 

As settlements extended, and the Indians segan to com- 
plain, the promise of further pay was called to mind, and 
Mr. Conrad Weiser was sent across the Alleghenies to Logs- 
town. In 1784,* Col. Lee and some Virginians accom- 
panied him, with the intention of ascertaining the feelings 
of the Indians with regard to further settlements in the west, 
which Col. Lee and others were contemplating. The object 
of these proposed settlements was not the cultivation of the 
soil, but the monopoly of the Indian trade. Accordingly 
after Weiser’s conference with the Indians at Logstown, 
which was favorable to their views, Thomas Lee, with 
twelve other Virginians, among whom were Lawrence and 
Angustine, brothers of George Washington, and also Mr. 
Hanbury, of London, formed an association whi.h they 
called the “Ohio Company,” and in 1748 petitioned the 
king for a grant beyond ihe mountains. This petition was 
approved by the English government, and the government 
of Virginia was ordered to grant to the petitioners half a 
million of acres within the hounds of that eolony beyond 
the Aleghenies, two hundred thousand of which were to be 
located at once. This portion was to be held for ten years 
free of quit-rent, provided the company would put there one 
hundred families within seven years, and build a fort suffi- 
cient to protect the settlement. The company accepted the 
proposition, and sent to London for a cargo suited to the 
Jndian trade, which should arrive in November, 1749. 


* Plain Pacts, pp. £9, 129. 


Other companies were also formed about this time in Vir- 
ginia to colonize the west, On the 12th of June, 1749, a 
grant of 800,000 acres from the line of Canada, on the 
north and west, was made to the Loyal Company, and on 
the 29th of October, 1751, another of 100,000 acres to the 
Greenbriar Company. * 

The French were not blind all this time. 
if the British once obtained a stronghold upon the Ohio, 
they might not only prevent their settlements upon it, but 
in time would come to the lower posts, and so gain posses- 
sion of the whole country. Upon the 10th of May, 1744, 
Vandreuil, the French governor, well knowing the conse- 
quences that must arise from allowing the English to build 
trading posts in the north-west, seized some of their frontier 
posts, to fnrther secure the claims of the French to the 
west. Having these fears, and seeing the danger of the 
late movements of the British, Gallisoniere, then Governor 
of Canada, determined to place along the Ohio evidences of 
the French claim to, and possession of, the country. For 
that purpose he sent, in the summer of 1749, Louis Celeron, 
with a party of soldiers, to place plates of lead, on which 
were written out the claims of the French, in the mounds 
and at the mouths of the rivers. These were heard of hy 
Willliam Trent, an Indian commissioner, sent out by Vir- 
ginia in 1752, to treat with and conciliate the Indians, 
while upon the Ohio, and mentioned iu his journal. One of 
these plates was found with the inscription partly defaced. 
It bears date August 16th, 1749, and a copy of the inscrip- 
tion, with particular account, was sent by De Witt Clinton 
tothe American Antiquarian Society, among whose journals 
it may now be found. These measures did not, however, 
deter the English from going on with their explorations. 

In February, 1751, Christopher Gist was sent by the 
Ohio Company to examine its lands. Ife went to a village 
of the Twigtwees, on the Miami, about 150 miles above its 
mouth. From there he went down the Ohio River nearly 
to the falls, at the present city of Louisville, and in Novem- 
ber hs commenced a survey of the company’s lands. In 
1751, General Andrew J.ewis commenced some surveys in 
the Greenbrier country, on behalf of the company already 
mentioned. Meanwhile the French were busy in preparing 
their forts for defenec, and in opening roads. In 1752 
having heard of the trading houses on the Miami River, 
they, assisted by the Ottawas and Chippewas, attacked it, 
and, after a severe battle, iu which fourteen of the natives 
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were killed and others wounded, captured the garrison. | 
The traders were carried away to Canada, and one account | 


says several were burned. This fort, or trading house was 
ealled by the English writers Pickawillany. A memorial 
of the king’s ministers refers to it as “ Pickawellanes, in the 
centre of the territory between Ohio and the Wabash.” 
This was the first blood shed between the French and 
English, and occurred near the present city of Piqua, Ohio. 
The English were determined on their part to purchase a 
title from the Indians of lands whieh they wished to oceupy, 
and in the spring of 1752, Messrs. Fry,} Lomax and Pat on 


* Nevised Statutes of Virginia. 
} Afterwards Commanider-in-chief over Washington, at the commence- 


meut of the French War of 1775. 


i 


were sent from Virginia to hold a conference with the 
natives at Logstown, to learn what they objected to in the 
treaty at Lancaster, and to settle all difficulties. On the 
9th of June the commissioners met the red men at Logs- 
town. This was a village seventeen miles below Pittsburgh, 
upon the north side of the Ohio. Here had been a trading 
post for many years, but it was abandoned by the Indians 
in 1750, At first the Indians declined to recugnize the 
treaty of Lancaster, but the commissioners taking aside 
Montour, the interpreter, who was a son of the famous 
Catherine Montour, aud a chief among the six nations, 
being three-fourths of Indian blood, through his influence 
an agreement was effected, and upon the 13th of June they 
all united in signing a deed, confirming the Lancaster treaty 
in its fullest extent. Mcanwhilethe powers beyond the seas 
were trying to out-manmuver each other, and were professing 
tobeat peace. The English generally outwitted the Indians, 
and secured themselves, as they thought, by their polite 
conduct. But the French, in this asin all cases, proved that 
they knew best how to manage the natives. While these 
measures were taken, another treaty with the wild men of 
the debatable land was also in contemplation. And in Sep- 
tember, 1753, William Fairfax met their deputies at Win- 
chester, Virginia, where he concluded a treaty. In the 
month following, however, a more satisfactory interview took 
place at Carlisle, between the representatives of the Iroquois, 
Delawares, Shawnees, Twigtwees, and Wyandots, and the 
commissioners of Pennsylvania, Richard Peters, Isaac Norris, 
“and Benjamin Franklin. Soon after this, no satisfaction 
being obtained from the Ohio, either as to the force, position, 
or purposes of the French, Robert Dinwiddie, then Governor 
of Virginia, determined to send to them another messenger, 
and learn if possible their intentions. For this purpose he 
selected a young surveyor, who, at the age of nincteen had 
attained the rank of major, and whose previous life had 
inured him to hardships and woodland ways; while his 
courage, cool judgment, and firm will, all fitted him for such 
amission. This personage was no other than the illustrious 
George Washington, who then held considerable interest in 
western lands. Ile was twenty-one years old at the time of 
the appointment.* Taking Gist as a guide, the two, accom- 
panied by four servitors, set out on their perilous march. 
They left Will’s Creek, where Cumberland now is, on the 
15th of November, and on the 22d reached the Monongahela, 
about ten miles above the fork. From there they went to 
Logstown, where Washington had a long conference with 
the chiefs of the six nations. IIere he learned the position 
of the French, and also that they had determined not to come 
down the river until the following spring. The Indians were 
non-committal, they deeming a neutral position the safest. 
Washington, finding nothing could he done, went on to Ve- 
nango, an old Indian town at the mouth of the French 
Creek. Here the French had a fort called Fort Machault. 
On the 11th of December he reached the fort at the head of 
French Creek. Jere he delivered Governor Dinwiddie’s 
letter, received his answer, and upon the 16th set ont upon 
his return journey with no one but Gist, his guide, and a few 


*Sparks’ Washington, Vol. ii., pp. 428-447. 
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Indians, who still remained true to him. They reachéd home 
in safety on the 6th of January, 1754. Irom the letter of 
St. Pierre, Commander of the French fort, sent by Washing- 
ton to Governor Dinwiddie, it was perfectly clear that the 
French would not yield the West without a struggle. Active 
preparations were at once made in all the English colonies 
for the coming conflict, while the French finished their fort 
at Venango and strengthened their lines of fortifications to 
be in readiness. The Old Dominion was alive. Virginia 
was the center of great activities. Volunteers were called 
for, and from neighboring colouies men rallied to the conflict, 
and everywhere along the Potomac men were enlisting under 
Governor’s proclamation,—which promised two hundred 
thousand aeres on the Ohio. 
gathering as far as Will's Creek, and fur beyond this point, 


whither Prent had come for a.sistance, for his little band of 


forty-one men, who were working away in hunger and want, 
to fortify that point at the fork of the Ohio, to which both 
parties were looking with deep interest. The first birds of 
spring filled the forest with their songs. ‘The swift river 


rolled by the Allegheny hillsides, swollen by the melting | 


snows of spring and April showers. The leaves were appear- 
ing, a few Indian Scouts were seen, but no enemy seemed 


near at hand, aud all was so quiet that Frazier, an old In- | 
dian trader, who had been left by Trent in command of the | 


new fort, ventured to his home at the mouth of Turtle Creek, 
ten miles up the Monongahela. Bat though all was so quiet 
in that wilderness, 


of it up the valley, and on the morning of the 17th of April, 
Ensign Ward, who then had charge of it, saw upon the 
Allegheny a sight that made his heart sink ;—sixty batteaux 
and three hundred eanoes, filled with men, and laden deep 
with cannon and stores. The fort was called on to surren- 
der: by the advice of the Half King, Ward tried to evade 
the act, but it would not do. Contieceur. with a thousand 
men about him, said ‘Evacuate,’ and the ensign dared not 
refuse. 
next day was bowed off by the Frenchman, and, with his 
men and tools, marched up the Monongahela.’ The French 
and Indian war had begun. The treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
in 1748, had left the boundaries between the French and 
English possessions unsettled, and the events already narra- 
ted show that the Freuch were determined to hold the coun- 
try watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries: while the 
English laid claim to the eouatry by virtue of the discoveries 


by the Cabots, and claimed all the country from New Found- | 
The | 
first decisive blow had heen struck, and the first attempt of | 
the English, through the Ohi» Company, to occupy these | 
lands had resulted disastrously to them. The French and | 


land to Florida, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Indians immediately completed the fortifications begun at 
the fork, which they had so easily captured, and when com- 
pleted gave to the fort the namo of Du Quesne. Washing- 
ton was at Will’s Creek, when the news of the capture of the 
fort arrived. He at once departed to recapture it. On his 
way he entrenched himself at a place called the “ Meadows,” 
where he ereeted a fort called by him Fort Necessity. From 
18 
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Along th's river they were | 


keen eyes had seen the low entrenchment , 
that was rising at the fork, and swift feet had borne the news | 


_ tion of Canada. 


That evening he supped with his eaptor, and the | 
_ plains of Abraham, on September 13th, defeated Moutealm. 


there he surprised*and captured a foree of French and Indi- 
ans marching against him, but was soon after attacked by a 
much superior force, and was obliged to yield on the morn- 
ing of July 4th. He was alluwed to return to Virginia. 

The English Government immediately planned for cain- 
paigns, one against Fort Du Quesne, one against Nova Sco- 
tia, one against Fort Niagara, and one against Crown Point. 
These occurred during 1755-6, and were not successful in 
driving the French from their possessions. The expedition 
against Fort Du Quesne was led by the famous Braddock, 
who, refusing to listen to the advice of Washington and those 
acquainted with Indian warfare, suffered an inglorious de- 
feat. This occurred on the morning of July 9th, and is gen- 
erally known as the battle of Monongahela or ‘‘ Braddock’s 
defeat.” The war continued through various vicissitudes 
through the years 1756-7, when, at the commencement of 
1758, in accordance with the plans of William Pitt, then 
secretary Of state, afterwards Lord Chatham, active prepa- 
rations were made to carry on the war. Three expeditions 
were planned for this year: one under General Amherst, 
against Louisburg; another under Abercrombie, against 
Fort Ticonderoga; and a third under General Forbes, against 
Fort Du Quesne. On the 26th of July, Louisburg surren- 
dered after a desperate resistance of more than forty days, 
and the eastern part of the Canadian possessions fell into the 
hands of the British. Abercrombie captured Fort Fronte- 
nac, and when the expedition against Fort Du Quesne, of 
which Washington had the active command, arrived there, 
it was found in flames and deserted. The English at once 
took possession, rebuilt the fort, and in honor of their illus- 
trious statesman, changed the name to Fort Pitt. 

The great object of the eampaign of 1759, was the redue- 
General Wolfe was to lay siege to Quebec ; 
Amherst was to reduce Ticonderoga and Crown Point; and 
General Prideaux was to capture Niagara. This latter place 
was taken in July, but the gallant Prideaux lost his life. 
Amherst eaptured Ticonderoga and Crown Point, without a 
blow; and Wolfe, afier making the memorable ascent to the 


and on the 18th the city capitulated. In this engagement, 
Montealm and Wolfe both lost their lives. De Levi, Mont- 
calm’s successor, marched to Sillery, three miles above the 
city, with the purpose of defeating the English, and there, 
on the 28th of the following April, was fought one of the 
blocdiest battles of the French and Indian war. It resulted 


_ in the defeat of the French, and the fall of the city of Mon- 


treal. The Governor signed a capitulation by which the 
whole of Canada was surrendered to the English. This 
practically concluded the war, but it was not until 1763 
that the treaties of peace between France and England 
were signed. This was done on the 10th of February of that 
year, and under its provisions all the country east of the 


| Mississippi and north of the Ibervill river in Louisiana, were 


ceded to England. At the same time, Spain ceded Florida 
to Great Britain. 

On the 13th September, 1760, Major Robert Rogers was 
sent from Montreal to take charge of Detroit, the only re- 


maining French post in the territory. He arrived there on 


the 9th of November, and summoned the place to surrender. 
At first the commander of the post, Beletre, refused, but on 
the 29th, hearing of the continued defeat of the French army, 
surrendered. The North-west Territory was now entirely 
under the English rule. In 1762, France, by a secret treaty, 
ceded Louisiana to Spain, to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the English, who were becoming masters of the entire 
West. The next year the treaty of Paris, signed at Fon- 
tainhleau, gave to the English the dominion in question. 
Twenty years after, by the treaty of peace between the United 
States and England, that part of Canada lying south and 
west of the great lakes, comprising a large territory, was 
acknowledged to be a portion of the United States. In 
1803 Louisiana was ceded by Spain back to France, and by 
France sold to the United States. By the treaty of Paris, 
the regions east of the Mississippi, including all these and 
other towns of the north-west, were given over to England ; 
but they do not appear to have been taken possession of until 
1765, when Captain Stirling, in the name of the Majesty in 
England, established himself at Fort Chartres, bearing with 
him the proclamation of General Gage, dated December 
30th, 1764, which promised religions freedom to all Catho- 
lies who worshiped here and the right to leave the country 
with their effects if they wished, or to remain with the priv- 
ileges of Englishmen. During the years 1775 and 1776, by 
the operations of land companies and the perseverance of 
individuals, several settlements were firmly established be- 
tween the Allechenies and the Ohio river, and western land 
speculators were busy in IHinois and on the Wabash. Ata 
council heldin Kaskaskia, on July 5th, 1773, an association 
of English traders, calling themselves the “ IHinois Land 
Company,” obtained from the chiefs of the Kaskaskia, Ca- 
hokia, aud Peoria tribes two large tracts of land lying on the 
cast side of the Mississippi river south of the Hlinois. In 
1775 a merchant from the Ilinois country, named Viviat, 
came to Post Vincennes asthe agent of the association called 
the “ Wabash Land Company.” On the 8th of October he 
obtained from eleven Piankeshaw chiefs a deed for 37,4197, 
600 acres of land. This deed was signed by the grantors, 
attested by a number of the inhabitants of Vincennes, and 
afterward recorded in the office of a Notary Public at Kas- 
kaskia. This and other land companies had extensive 
schemes for the colonization of the West; but all were frus- 
trated by the breaking out of the Revolutionary war. On 
the 20th of April, 1780, the two companies named consoli- 
dated nnder the name of the “ United Ilinois and Wabash 
Land Company ;” they afterwards made strenuous efforts to 
have these grants sanctioned by Congress, but all signally 
failed. When the war of the Revolution commenced, Ken- 
tueky was an unorganized country, though there were several 
settlements within her borders. 

In ILutchins’ Topography of Virginia, it is stated that at 
that time Kaskaskia contained 80 honses, and nearly 1,000 
white and black inhabitants, the whites being a little the 
more numerous. Cahokia contained fifty houses, 300 white 
inhabitants, and 80 negroes. There were east of the Missis- 
sippi river, about the year 1771—when these observations 
were made— 300 white men eapable of bearing arins, and 
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238 negroes.” From 1775 until the expedition of Clark, 


nothing is recorded and nothing known of these settlements, 


, save what is contained in a report made by a committce to 


Congress in June, 1778. From it the following extraet is 
made: “ Near the month of the river Kaskaskia, there is a 
village which appears to have contained nearly eighty fam- 


_ ilies from the beginning of the late Revolution; there are 


‘leans to the United States. 


twelve families at a small village at La Prairie Du Rochers, 
and nearly fifty families at the Cahokia village. ‘There are 
also four or five families at Fort Chartres and St. Philip’s, 
which is five miles further up the river.” St. Louis had been 
settled in February, 1764, and at this time contained, inclu- 
ding its neighboring towns, over six hundred white and one 
hundred and fifty negroes. It must be remembered that all 
the country west of the Mississippi was under French rule, 
and remained so until ceded back to Spain, its original owner, 
who afterwards sold it and the country including New Or- 
At De'‘roit, there were, accord- 
ing to Captain Carver, who was in the north-west from 1768 
to 1776, more than one hundred houses, and the river was 
settled for more than twenty miles, although poorly cultiva- 
ted, the people being engaged in the Indian trade. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution, the British held 
every post uf importance in the West. Kentucky was 
formed as a component part of Virginia, and the sturdy 
pioneers of the West, alive to their interests, and recog- 
nizing the great benefits of obtaining the control of the 
trade in this part of the New World, held steadily to their 
purposes, and those within the commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky proceeded to exercise their civil privileges of clecting 
John Todd and Richard Gallaway burgesses, to represent 
them in the assembly of the present state. The chief spirit 
in this far-out colony, who had represented her the year 
previons east of the mountains, was now ncditating a niove 
of unequalled boldness. He had been watching the move- 
ments of the British throughout the north-west, and under- 
stood their whole plan. He saw it was through their 
possession of the post at Detroit, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and 
other places, which would give them easy access to the vari- 
ous Indian tribes in the north-west, that the British intended 


| to penetrate the country from the north and south, and 


annihilate the frontier fortresses. This moving, energetic 
man was Colonel, afterwards General George Rodgers Clark. 
He knew that the Indians were not unanimously in accord 
with the English, and he was convinced that, could the 
British be defeated and expelled from the north-west, the 


~ natives might be easily awed into neutrality; by spies sent for 


- the purpose, he satisfied himself that the enterprise against 
_ the Illinois settlements might casily suceeed. Patrick Henry 


| 


was Governor of Virginia, and at once entered heartily into 
Clark's plans. The same plan had before been agitated in 
the Colonial Assemblics; but there was no one until Clark 
came who was sufficiently acquainted with the condition of 
affairs at the scene of action to be able to guide them. 
Clark, having satisfied the Virginia leaders of the feasibility 
of his plan, received on the second of January two sets of 
instructions: one seeret, the other open. The latter authoriz- 
ced him to proceed to enlist seven companies t» go to Ken- 
19 
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tucky, subject to his orders, and to serve three months from 
their arrival in the west. The secret order authorized him 
to arm the troops, to procure his powder and lead of General 
Hand, at Pittsburg, and to proceed at once to subjugate the 
country. 

With these instructions Clark repaired to Pittsburg, choos- 
ing rather to raise his men west of the mountains, Here he 
raised three companies and several private volunteers. 
Clark at length commenced his descent of the Ohio, which 
he navigated as far as the falls, where he took possession of 
and fortified Corn Island, between the present sites of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and New Albany, Indiana, Remains of 
this fortification may yet be found. At this place he ap- 
pointed Col. Bowman to meet him with such recruits as had 
reached Kentueky by the southern route. 
nounced to the men their real destination. On the 24th of 
June he embarked on the river, his destination being Fort 
Massac or Massacre, and then marched direct to Kaskaskia. 
The march was accomplished and the town reached on the 
evening of July +. He captured the fort near the village, 
and soon after the village itself, by surprise, without the 
loss of a single man or killing any of the enemy. Clark 


told the natives that they were at perfect liberty to worship | 


as they pleased, and to take whichever side of the conflict 
they would, and he would protect them from any barbarity 
from British or Indian foes. 
and the inhabitants at once swore allegiance to the Ameri 
ean arms, and when Clark desired to go to Cahokia on the 


6th of July, they accompanied him, and through their in- / 


fluence the inhabitants of the place surrendered. Thus two 


important posts in Illinois passed from the hands of the Eng- | 
During the year | 


lish into the possession of Virginia. 
(1779) the famous “* Land Laws ” of Virginia were passed. 
The passage of these laws was of more consequence to the 
pioveers of Kentucky and the north-west than the gaining 
of a few Indian conflicts. These grants confirmed iu the 
main all grants made, and guaranteed to actual settlers their 
rights and privileges. 

After providing for the settlers, the laws provided for sell- 
ing the balance of the public lands at forty cents per acre. 
To carry the Land Laws into effect, the Legislature sent 
four Virginians westward to attend to the various claims 
over many of which great confusion prevailed concerning 


their validity vote.* These gentlemen opened their court on — 


October, 13, 1779, at St. Asaphs, and continued until April 
26, 1780, when they adjourned, having decided three thou- 
sand claims. They were succeeded by the surveyor,—George 
May, who assumed the duties ou the 10th day of the month 
whose name he bore. With the opening of the next year 
(1781) the troubles concerning the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi commenced. The Government of Spain exacted such 


measures in relation to its trade as to cause the overtures _ 


made to the United States to be rejected. The American 
Government considered they had a right to navigate its 
channel. To enforce their claims, a fort was erected below 
the mouth of the Ohio on the Kentneky side of the river. 


* Butler’s Kentucky. 
f$ American State Papers. 


Here he an- | 


This had the desired effect, — 


The settlements in Kentucky were being rapidly filled by 
emigrants. It was during this year that the first seminary 
of learning was established in the West in this young and 
enterprising commonwealth. 

The settlers did not look upon the building of the fort in 
a friendly manner as it aroused the hostility of the Indians. 
Spain had been friendly to the colonies during their struggle 
for independence, and though for a while this friendship ap- 
peared in danger from the refusal of the free navigation of 
the river, yet it was finally settled to the satisfaction of both 
nations, ‘The winter of 1779-80 was one of the most unusu- 
ally severe ones ever experienced in the West. The Indians 
always refered to it as the “Great Cold.” Numbers of wild 
| auimals perished, and not a few pioneers lost their lives. 
The following summer a party of Canadians and Indians, 
attacked St. Louis, and attempted to take possesion of it in 
consequence of the friendly disposition of Spain to the revolt- 
ing colonies. They met with such a determined resistance 
on the part of the inhabitants, even the women taking part 
in the battle, that they were compelled to abandon the con- 
test. They also made an attack on the settlements in Ken- 
tucky, but, becoming alarmed in some unaccountable man- 
ner, they fled the country in great haste. About this time 
arose the question in the Colonial Congress concerning the 
western lands claimed by Virginia, New York, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. The agitation concerning this sub- 
| ject finally led New York, on the 19th of February, 1780, to 
pass a law giving to the delegates of that State in Congress 
the power to eede her western lands for the benefit of the 
- United States. This law was laid before Congress during 
the next month, but no steps were taken concerning it until 
September 6th, when a resolutiou passed that body calling 
upon the states claiming western lands to release their claims 
in favor of the whole body. This basis formed the Union, 
and was the first after all of those legislative measures, 
which resulied in the creation of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In December of 
| the same year, the plan of conquering Detroit again arose. The 
| eonquest might easily have been effected by Clark, had the 
| 
| 


necessary aid been furnished him. Nothing decisive was 
done, yet the heads of the Government knew that the safety 
of the North-West from British invasion lay in the capture 
| and retention of that important post, the only unconquered 
| one in the territory. 
| Before the close of the year, Keutucky was divided into 
| the counties of Lincoln, Fayette, and Jefferson, and the act 
establishing the town of Louisville was passed. Virginia in 
| accordance with the resolution of Congress, on the 2d day 
of January, 1781, agreed to yield her western lands to the 
United States upon certain conditions, which Congress would 
not accede to,* and the Act of Cession, on the part of the Old 
Dominion, failed, uor was anything farther done until 1783. 
During all that time the colonies were busily engaged in the 
struggle with the mother country, and in consequence thereof 
but little heed was given to the western settlements. Upon 
the 16th of April, 1781, the first birth north of the Ohio 
| River of American parentage occurred, being that of Mary 


* American State Papers. 
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Heckewelder, daughter of the widely known Moravian Mis- 
sionary, whose band of Christian Indians snffered in after 
years a horrible massacre by the hands of the frontier settlers, 
who had been exasperated by the murder of several of their 
neighbors, and in their rage committed, without regard to 
humanity, a deed which forever afterwards cast a shade of 
shame upon their lives, For this and kindred outrages on 
the part of the whites, the Indians committed many deeds of 
eruclty which darken the years of 1781 and 1782 in the his- 
tory of the North-west. During the year 1782 a number of 
battles among the Indians and frontiersmen occurred, and 
hetween the Moravian Indians and the Wyandots. In these, 
horrible acts of cruelty were practiced on the captives, many 
of such dark deeds transpiring under the leadership of fron- 
tier outlaws. These occurred chiefly in the Ohio Valleys. 
Contemporary with them were several engagements in Ken- 
tueky, in which the famous Daniel Boone engaged, and who, 
often by his skill and knowledge of Indian warfare, saved 
the outposts from cruel destruction. By the close of the 
year victory had perched upon the American banner, 


and on the 30th of November, provisional articles of | 


peace had been arranged between the Commissioners of 
England and her unconquerable colonies; Cornwallis had 
been defeated on the 19th of October preceding, and the lib- 
erty of America was assured. On the 19th of April follow- 
ing, the anniversary of the battle of Lexington, peace was 
proclaimed to the Army of the United States, and on the 3d 
of the next September, the definite treaty which ended our 
revolutionary struggle was concluded. By the terms of that 
treaty, the boundaries of the West were as follows: On the 


north the line was to extend along the centre of the Great | 


Lakes; from the western point of Lake Superior to Long 
Lake, thence to the Lake of the Woods ; thence to the head of 
the Mississippi River ; down its center to the lst parallel of 
latitude, then on that line east to the head of the Appalach- 


icola River; down its center to its junction with the Flint; | 


thence straight to the head of St. Mary's River, and thence 
down along its center to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Following the cessation of hostilities with England, several 
posts were still oceupied by the British in the North and 
West. Among these was Detroit, still in the hands of the 
enemy. Numerous engagements with the Indians throngh- 
out Ohio and Indiana occurred, upon whese lands adventur- 
ous whites would settle ere the title had been acquired by the 
proper treaty. To remedy this evil, Congress appointed 
Commissioners to treat with the natives and purchase their 
lands, and prohibited the settlement of the territory until 
this could be done. 
attempt was made to capture Detroit, which was, however, 
not pushed, and Virginia, no longer feeling the interest in 
the North-west she had formerly done, withdrew her troops, 
having on the 20th of December preceding, authorized the 
whole of her possessions to be deeded to the United States. 
This was done on the Ist of March following, and the North- 
west Territory passed from the control of the Old Dominion. 


| from Virginia. 


Before the close of the year another | 


To General Clark and his soldiers, however, she gavea tract _ 


of one hundred and fifty thousand acres of land, to he situ- 
ated anywhere north of the Ohio wherever they ehose to 


locate them. They selected the region opposite the falls of 
the Ohio, where is now the village of Clarksville, about mid- 
way between the cities of New Albany ard Jeffersonville, 
Tnudiana. 

While the frontier remained thus, and General Ifaldi- 
mand at Detroit refused to evacuate, alleging that he had no 
orders from his king to do so, settlers were rapidly gather- 
ing ahout the inland forts. Iu the spring of 1784, Pittsburg 
was regularly laid out, and from the journal of Arthur Lee, 
who passed through the town soon after on his way to the 


_ Indian council at Fort McIntosh, we suppose it was not very 


prepossessing in appearance. He says, “ Pittsburg is in- 
habited almost entirely by Scots and Irish, who live in paltry 
log houses, and are as dirty as if in the North of Ireland, or 
even Scotland. There isa great deal of trade carried on, 
the goods being hrought at the vast expense of forty-five 
shillings per hundred lbs. from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
They take in the shops flour, wheat, skins and money. There 
are in the town, four attorneys, two doctors, and not a priest 
of any persuasion, nor church nor chapel.” 

Kentucky at this time contained thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, and was beginning to discuss measures for a separation 
A land office was opened at Louisville, and 
measures were adopted to take defensive precaution against 
the Indians, who were yet, in some instances, incited to deeds 
of violence by the British. Before the close of this year, 
1784, the military claimants of land began to occupy them, 
although no entries were recorded until 1787. The Indian 
title to the Northwest was not yet extinguished, they held 
large tracts of lands, and in order to prevent bloodshed Con- 
gress adopted means for treaties with the original owners 
and provided for the surveys of the lands gained thereby, as 
well as for those north of the Ohio, now in its possession. 
On January 31, 1786, a treaty was made with the Wabash 
Indians. The treaty of Fort Stanwix had been made in 
1781, that at Fort McIntosh in 1785, and through these 
vast tracts of land were gained. The Wabash Indians, how- 
ever, afterwards refused to comply with the provisions of 
the treaty made with them, and in order to compel their 
adherence to its provisions, force was used. 

During the year 1786, the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi came up in Congress, and caused various discussions, 
which resulted in no definite action, only serving to excite 
speculation in regard to the Western lands. Congress had 
promised bounties of land to the soldiers of the Revolution, 
but owing to the unsettled condition of affairs along the 
Mississippi respecting its navigation, and the trade of the 
Northwest, that body, had in 1783 declared its inability to 
fulfill these promises until a treaty could be concluded be- 
tween the two governments. Before the close of the year, 
1786, however, it was able, through the treaties with the 
Indians, to allow some grants and settlements thereon, and 


| on the 14th of September Connecticut ceded to the general 


government the tract of land known as the “ Connecticut 
Reserve,” and before the close of the year a large tract of 
land was sold to a company, who at once took measures to 
settleit. By the provisions of this grant, the company were to 


, pay the United States one dollar per acre, subject to a de- 
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duction of one-third for bad lands and other contingencies, 
they received 750,000 acres bounded on the south by the 
Ohio, on the east by the Seventh range of townships, on the 
west by the Sixteenth range, and on the north by a line so 
drawn as to make the grant complete without the reservation. 
In addition to this Congress afterward granted 100,000 acres 
to actual settlers, and 214,285 acres as army bounties under 
the resolutions of 1789 and 1790. While Dr. Cutler, one of 
the agents ef the company, was pressing its claims before 
Congress, that body was bringing into form an ordinance 
for the political and social organization of this Territory. 
When the cession was made by Virginia, 1784, a plan was 
offered, but rejected. A motion had been made to strike from 
the proposed plan the prohibition of slavery, which prevail- 
ed. The plan was then discussed and altered, and finally 
passed unanimously, with the exception of South Carolina. 
By this proposition the Territory was to have been divided 
into ten States by parallels and meridian lines. There were, 
however, serious objections to this plan ; the root of the diffi- 
culty was in ‘the resolution of Congress passed in October, 


1780, which fixed the boundaries of the ceded lands to be | 


from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles square. 
These resolutions being presented to the Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts they desired a change, and in July 
1786, the subjeet was taken up in Congress and changed to 
favor a division into not more than five States, and not less 
than three; this was approved by the Legislature of Virginia. 
The subject was again taken up by Congress iu 1786, and 
discussed throughout that year, and until July 1787 when 
the fumous “ compact of 1787” was passed, and the founda- 
tion of the government of the Northwest laid. This compact 
is fully discussed and explained in the sketch on Illinois in 
this book, and to it the reader is referred. The passage of this 
act and the grant to the New England Company was soon 
followed by an application to the Government by John Cleves 


Symmes, of New Jersey, for a grant of land between the | 


Miamis. This gentleman had visited these lands soon after 
the treaty of 1786, and being greatly pleased with them, 
offered similar terms to those given to the New England 
Company. The petition was referred to the Treasury Board 
with power toact, and a contract was concluded the follow- 
ing year. During the autumn the directors of the New 
England Company were preparing to eccupy their grant 
the following spring, and upon the 23d of November made 
arrangements for a party of forty-seven men, under the 
superintendency of General Rufus Putnam, to set forward, 
Six boat-builders were to leave at once, and on the first of 
January the surveyors and their assistants, twenty-six in 
number, were to meet at Hartford and proceed on their 
journey westward, the remainder to follow as soon as possi- 
ble. Congress in the meantime, upon the 3d of October, 
had ordered seven hundred troops for defense of the western 
settlers, and to prevent unauthorized intrusions, and two 
days later appointed Arthur St. Clair Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of the Northwest. 
AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS. 
The civil organization of the Northwest Territory was 


now complete, and notwithstanding the uncertainty of In- 
ba) 
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dian affairs, settlers from the east began to come into the 
country rapidly. The New England Company sent their 
men daring the winter of 1787-8, pressing on over the Alle- 
ghenics by the old Indian path which had been opened into 
Braddock’s road, and which has since been made a national 
turnpike from Cumberland, westward. Through the weary 
winter days they toiled on, and by April were all gathered 
on the Youghiogheny, where boats had been built, and a 
once started for the Muskingum. Here they arrived on the 
Tth of that month, and unless the Moravian missionaries be 
regarded as the pioneers of Ohio, this little band can justly 
claim that honor. 

General St. Clair, the appointed Governor of the North 
west not having yet arrived, a set of laws were passed, writ- 
ten out, and published by being nailed toa tree in the 
embryo town,and Jonathau Meigs appointed to administer 
them. Washington in writing of this, the first American 
settlement in the Northwest said: ‘No eolony in America 
was ever settled under such favorable auspices as that which 
has just commenced at Muskingum. I know many of its set- 
tlers personally, and there were never men better calculated 
to promote the welfare of such a community.” On the 21 
of July a meeting of the directors and agents was held on 
the banks of the Muskingum, “for the purpoe of naming 
the new born city and its squares.” As yet the settlement 
was known as the “ Muskingum,” but was afterwards changed 
to the name, Marietta, in honor of Maric Antoinette. 
Two days after, an oration was delivered by James M. Var- 
num, who with S. H. Parsons and John Armstrong had been 
appointed to the judicial bench of the territory on the !6th 
of October 1787. On July 9, Governor St. Clair arrived, 
and the colony began to assume form. The act of 1787 pro- 
vided two distinct grades of government for the Northwest, 
under the first of which the whoie power was invested in the 
| hands of a governor and three district judges. This was 
immediately formed on the governor's arrival, and the first 
laws of the colony passed on the 25th of July: these provid: 
ed for the organization of the militia, and on the next day 
appeared the Governor’s proclamation, erecting all that 
country that had been ceded by the Indians east of the 
Scioto River into the county of Washington. From that 
time forward, notwithstanding the doubts yet existing as to 
the Indians, all Marietta prospered, and on the second of 
September the first court was held with imposing ceremonies. 

The emigration westward at this time was very great. 
The commander at Fort Harmer, ai the mouth of the Musk- 
ingum reported four thousand five hundred persons as having 
passed that post between February and June 1788, many of 
whom would have purchased of the “ Associates,” as the 
' New England Company was called, had they been ready to 
receive them. On the 26th of November 1787 Symmes 
issued a pamphlet stating the terms of his contract and the 
plan of sale he intended to adopt. In Jauuary 1788, Mat- 
thias Denman, of New Jersey, took an active interest in 
Symmes’ purchase, and located among other tracts the sec- 
tions upon which Cincinnati has been built. Retaining ouc- 
third of this locality, he sold the other two-thirds to Robert 
| Patterson and John Filson, and the three about August 
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commenced tu lay out a town on the spot, which was desig- 
nated as being Licking River, to the mouth of which they 
proposed to have a road eut from Lexington; these settle- 
ments prospered but suffered greatly from the flood of 1789. 

On the 4th of March 1789, the Constitution cf the United 
States went into operation, and on April 30th, George 
Washington was inaugurated President, and during the next 
summer an Indian war was commeneed by the tribes north 
of the Ohio. The President at first used pacific means, but 
these failing, he sent General Harmer against the hostile 
tribes. He destroyed several villages, but was defeated in 
two battles, near the present city of Fort Wayne, Indiana 
From this time till the close of 1795, the priueipal events 
were the wars with the various Indian tribes. In 1796, 
General St. Clair was appointed in command, and marched 
against the Indians; but while he was encamped on a stream, 
the St Mary, a braneh of the Manmee, he was attaeked and 
defeated with a loss of six hundred men. General Wayne 
was then sent against the savages. In August, 1794, he met 


them near the rapids of the Maumee, and gained a complete | 


victory. This success, followed by vigorous measures, com- 
pelled the Indians to sue for peace, and on the 30th of July, 
the following year, the treaty ef Greenville was signed by 
the principal chiefs, by which a large tract of country was 
eeded to the United States. Before proceeding in our nar- 
ra.ive, we will pause to notice Fort Washington, ereeted in 
the early part of this war on the site of Cincinnati. Nearly 
all the great eities of the North-west, and indeed of the whole 
country, have had their nuclei in those rude pioneer struc- 
tures, known as forts or stockades. Thus Forts Dearborn, 
Washington, Ponchartrain, mark the criginal sites of the 
now proud cities of Chieago, Cineinnati and Detroit. So of 
most of the flourishing eities ea t and west of the Mississippi. 
Fort Washington, erected by Doughty in 1790, was a rude 
but highly interesting strueture. It was composed of anum- 
ber of strong’y-built hewed log cabins. Those designed for 
soldiers’ barracks were a story and a half high, while those 
eomposing the officers’ quarters were more imposing and more 
conveniently arrauged aud furnished. The whole was so 
placed as to forma hollow square, enelosing about au aere 
of ground, with a block house at cach of the four angles. 
Fort Washington was for some time the headquarters of both 
the Civil and Military governments of the North-western 
Territory. Following the consummation of the treaty vari- 
ous gigantic land speeulations were entered into by different 
persons, who hoped to obtain from the Indians in Miehigan 
and northern Indiana, large traets of lands. These were 
generally discovered in time to prevent the schemes from 
being carried out, and from involving the settlers in war. 
On Oetober “7, 1795, the treaty between the United States 
and Spain was signed, whereby the free navigation of the 
Mississippi was secured. No sooner had the treaty of 1795 
been ratified than scttlers began to pour rapidly into the 
west. The great event of the year 1796, was the occupa‘ion 
of that part of the North-west including Michigan, which 
was this year, under the provisions of the treaty, evaeuated 
by the British forces. The United States owing to certain 
conditions, did not feel justified in addressing the authorities 


l advisable to divide the territory for civil purposes. 


in Canada in relation to Detroit and other frontier posts. 
When at last the British authorities were ealled upon to give 
them up, they at once complied, and Genera] Wayne who 
had done so mueh to preserve the frontier settlements, and 
who before the year’s close, sickened and died near Erie, 
transferred his headquarters to the ueighborhood of the lakes, 
where a eounty named after him was furmed, whieh included 
the north-west of Ohio, all of Michigan, and the north-east 
of Indiana. During this same year settlements were formed 
at the present eity of Chillicothe, along the Miami from 


_ Middletowu to Piqua, while in the more distant West, settlers 


and speculators began to appear in great numbers. In Sep- 


_ tember the city of Cleveland was laid out, and during the 


summer and autumn, Samuel Jaekson and Jonathan Sharp- 
less, ereeted the first manufaetory of paper—the “ Ited-tone 
Paper Mills’’—in the West. St. Louis contained some 
seventy houses, and Detroit over three hundred, and along 
the river, contiguous to it, were more than three thousand 
inhabitants, mostly Freneh Canadians, Indians and half- 
breeds, searcely any Americans venturing yet into that part 
of the North-west. The eleetion of representatives for the 
territory had taken plaee, and on the 4th of February, 1799, 
they convencd at Losantiville—now known as Cineinnati, 
having been named so by Gov. St. Clair, and considered the 
capital of the territory —to nominate persons from whom the 
members of the Legislature were to be chosen in accordance 
with a previous ordinance. This nomination being made, 


_ the Assembly adjourned until the 16.h of the following Sep- 


tember. From those named the President selected as mem- 
bers of the couneil, Ilenry Vandenburg, of Vincennes, Itubert 
Oliver, of Marietta, James Findley, and Jacob Burnett, of 
Cineinnati, and David Vanee, of Vaneeville. Ou the 16th 
of September, the Territorial Legislature met, and on the 
24th, the two houses were duly organized, Henry Vanden- 


. burg being elected President of the Council. The message 


of Gov. St. Clair, was addressed to the Legislature Septem- 
ber 20th, and on October 15th, that body elected as a dele- 
gate to Congress, General Wm. Henry Harrison, who re- 
eeived eleven of the votes cast, being a majority of one over 
his opponent, Arthur St. Clair, son of General St. Clair. 
The whole number of acts passed at this session and approved 
by the Governor, were thirty-seven—eleven others were 
passed but received his veto. The most important of those 
passed related to the militia, to the administration, and to 
taxation. On the 19th of December this protracted session 
of the first Legislature in the West elosed, and on the 30th 
of December the President nominated Charles Willing Byrd, 
to the office of secretary of the Territory, vice Wm. Ilenry 
Harrison, elected to Congress. The Senate confirmed his 
nomination the next day. 


DIVISION OF THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 


The increased emigration to the north-west, and extent of 
the domain, made it very difficult to conduct the ordinary 
operations of government, and rendered the cfficient action 
of eourts almost impossible ; to remedy this it was deemed 
Con- 
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gress, in 1800, appointed a committee to examine the ques- 
tion and report some means for its solution. 

This committee on the 3d of March reported: “ In the 
western countries there had been but one court having cog- 
nizance of crimes, in five years, and the immunity which 
offenders experience attracts, as to an asylum, the most vile 
and abandoned criminals, and at the same time deters useful 
citizens from making settlements in such society. The 
extreme necessity of judiciary attention and assistance is 
experienced in civil as well as in criminal cases. * * * * 
To remedy this evil it is expedient to the committee that a 
division of said territory into two distinet and separate 
governments should be made, and that such division be 
made by beginning at the mouth of the Great Miami river, 
running directly north until it intersects the boundary 
between the United States and Canada.” 

The report was accepted by Congress, and, in accordance 
with its suggestions, that body passed an act extinguishing 
the north-west territory, which act was approved May 7th. 
Among its provisions were these: 

“That from and after July 4 next all that part of the 
territory of the United States north-west of the Ohio river, 
which lies to the westward of a line heginning at a point 
opposite the mouth of the Kentucky river, and running 
thence to I’ort Recovery, and thence North until it shall 
intersect the territorial line between the United States and 
Canada, shall for the purpose of temporary government, 
constitute a separate territory and be called the Indian 
Territory.” 

Gen. Harrison (afterwards President), was appointed 
governor of the Indiana Territory, and during his residence 
at Vincennes, he made several important treaties with the 
Indians, thereby gaining large tracts of land. The next 
year is memorable in the history of the west for the purchase 
of Louisiana from France by the United States for $15,000,- 
000. Thus by a peaceful manner the domain of the United 
States was extended over a large tract of country west of 
the Mississippi, and was for a time under the jurisdiction of 
the north-western government. The next year Gen. Harri- 
son obtained additional grants of land from the various 
Indian nations in Indiana and the present limits of Illinois, 
and on the 18th of August, 1804, completed a treaty at St. 
Louis, whereby over 51,000,000 acres of land were obtained. 

During this year, Congress granted a township of land 
for the support of a college and began to offer inducements 
for settlers in these wilds, and the country now comprising 
the state of Michigan began to fill rapidly with settlers 
along its southern borders. This same year a law was 
passed organizing the south-west territory, dividing it into 
two portions,—the territory of New Orleans, which city was 
made the seat of government, and the district of Louisiana, 
which was annexed to the domain by General Harrison. 

On the 11th of January, 1805, the territory of Michigan 
was formed, and Wm. Hull appointed governor, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, the change to take etlect June 30th, 
On the 11th of that month, a fire occurred at Detroit, which 
destroyed most every building in the place. When the 
officers of the new territory reached the post, they found it 


in ruins, and the inhabitants seattered throughout the coun- 
try. Rebuilding, however, was commenced at once. While 
this was being done, Indiana passed to the second grade of 
government. In 1809, Indiana territory was divided, and 
the territory of Itlinois was formed, the seat of government 
being fixed at Kaskaskia, and through her General Assem- 
bly had obtained large tracts of land from the Indian tribes. 
To all this the celebrated Indian Tecumthe, or Tecumseh, 
vigorously protested,* and it was the main cause of his 
attempts to unite the various Indian tribes in a conflict with 
the settlers. He visited the principal tribes, and succeeded 
in forming an alliance with most of the tribes, and then 
joined the cause of the British in the memorable war of 1812. 
Tecumseh was killed at the battle of the Thames. Tecum- 
seh was, in many respects, a noble character,—frank and 
honest in his intercourse with General Harrison and the 
settlers ; in war, brave and chivalrous. His treatment of 
prisoners washumane. In the summer of 1812, Perry’s vic- 
tory on Lake Erie occurred, and shortly after, active pre- 
parations were made to capture Fort Malden. On the 27th 
of September, the American army under command of 
General Harrison, set sail for the shores of Canada, and, in 
a few hours, stood around the ruins of Malden, from which 
the British army under Proctor had retreated to Sandwich, 
intending to make its way to the heart of Canada by the 
yalley of the Thames. On the 29th, General Harrison was 
at Sandwich, and General McArthur took possession of 
Detroit and the territory of Michigan. On the 2d of Octo- 
ber following, the American army began their pursuit of 
Proctor, whom they overtook on the 5th, and the battle of 
the Thames followed. The victory was decisive, aud practi- 
cally closed the war in the north-west. In 1806, occurred 
Burr’s insurrection. Ife took possession of an island in the 
Ohio, and was charged with treasonable intentions against 
the Federal government. IIis capture was effected by 
General Wilkinson, acting under instruction of Presideut 
Jefferson. Burr was brought to trial ona charge of treason, 
and, after a prolonged trial, during which he defended him- 
self with great ability, he was acquitted of the charge of 
treason. His subsequent. career was obscure, and he died 
in 1836. Had his scheme suceceded, it would be interesting 
to know what effect it would have had on the north-we tern 
territory. The battle of the Thames was fought October 
6th, 1818. It effectually closed hostilities in the north-west, 
although peace was not restored until July 22.1, 1814, when 
a treaty was made at Greenville, by General Harrison, be- 
tween the United States and the Indian tribes. On the 24th 
of December, the treaty of Ghent was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of England and the United States. This treaty 
was followed the next year by treaties with various Indian 
tribes throughout the north-west, and quiet was again 
restored, 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


In former chapters we have traced briefly the discoveries, 
settlements, wars, and most important events which have 
occurred in the large area of country denominated the 
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north-west, and we now turn to the contemplation of its 
growth and prosperity. Its people are among the most 
intelligent and enterprising in the Union. The population 
is steadily increasing, the arts and sciences are gaining a 
stronger foothold, the trade area of the region is becoming 
daily more extended, and we have been largely exempt from 
the financial calamities which have nearly wrecked com 

munities on the seaboard, dependent wholly on foreign com- 
merce or domestic manufacture. Agriculture is the leading 
feature in our industries. This vast domain has a sort of 
natural geographical border, save where it melts away to 
the southward in the cattle-raising districts of the south- 
west. The leading interests will be the growth of the food 
of the world, in which branch it has already outstripped all 
competitors, and our great rival will be the fertile fields cf 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Texas and New Mexico. 

To attempt to give statistics of grain productions for 1880 
would require more space than our work would permit of. 
Manufacturing has now attained in the chief cities a fuot- 
hold that bids fair to render the north-west independent of 
the outside world. 


factures necessary to our comfort and prosperity. As to 
transportation, the chief factor in the production of all articles 
except food, no section is so magnificently endowed, and 
our facilities are yeurly increasing beyond those of any 
other region. 


The principal tradeand manufacturing centres of the great | 


north-west are Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Toledo, with any number of minor 
citics and towns doing a large and growing business. The 
intelligence and enterprise of its people; the great wealth of 
its soil and minerals; its vast inland seas and navigable 
rivers; its magnificent railroad system ; its patriotism and 
love of country will render it ever loyal in the future as in 
the past. The people of the Mississippi Valley are the key- 
stone of the national union and national prosperity. 
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EGINNING the history of this great State 
we direct attention briefly to the discovery 
and exploration of the Mississippi, Hernando 
De Soto, cutting his way through the wilder- 
ness from Florida, had discovered the Missis- 
sippi in the year 1542. Wasted with discase 
and privation, he only reached the stream 
to die upon its banks, and the remains of 
the ambitious and iron-willed Spaniard found 

a fitting resting-place beneath the waters of the great river. 

The chief incitement to Spanish discoveries in America was 

a thirst for gold and treasure. The discovery and settle- 

taent of the Mississippi Valley on the part cf the French 


Nearly our whole region has a distribu- | 
; : Sates | 
tion of coal measure which will in time support the manu- | 


must, on tho other hand, be ascribed to religious zcal. 
Jesuit missionaries, from the French settlements on the St. 
Lawrence, early penetrated to the region of Lake Huron. 
It was from the tribes of Indians living in the West, that 
intelligence came of a noble river flowing south. Marquette, 
who had yisited the Chippewas in 1668, and established 


_ the mission of Sault Ste. Maric, now the oldest settlement 


within the present commonwealth of Michigan, formed the 
purpose of its exploration. 

The following year he moved to La Pointe, in Lake 
Superior, where he instructed a branch of the Hurons till 
16/0, when he removed south and founded the mission at 
St. Ignace, on the Straits of Mackinaw. In company with 
Joliet, a fur-trader of Quebec, who had been designated by 
M. Talon, Intendent of Canada, as chieftain of the explor- 
ing party, and five French yoyageurs, Marquette, on the 
10th of June, 1673, set out on the expedition. Crossing 
the water-shed dividing the Fox from the Wisconsin rivers, 
their two canoes were soon launched on the waters of the 
latter. Seven days after, on the 17th of June, they joy- 
fully entered the broad current of the Mississippi. Stopping 
six days on the western bank, near the mouth of the Des 
Moines River, to enjoy the hospitalitics of the Illinois 
Indians, the voyage was resumed, and after passing the 
perpendicular rocks ahove Alton, on whose lofty limestone 
front were painied frightful representations of monsters, 
they suddenly came upon the mouth of the Missouri, known 
by its Algonquin name of Pckitanoni, whose swift and 
turbid current threatened to engulf their frail canoes, The 
site of St. Louis was an unbroken forest, and further down 
the fertile plain bordering the river reposed in peaccful 
solitude, as, early in July, the adventurers glided past it. 
They cuntinued their voyage to a point some distance below 
the mouth of the Arkansas, and then retraced their course 
up the river, arriving at their Jesuit Mission at the head of 
Green Bay, late in September. 

Robert Cavalier de La Salle, whose illustrious name is 
more intimatcly connected with the exploration of the 
Mississippi than that of any other, was the next to descend 
the river, in the early part of the ycar 1682, La Salle was a 
man of remarkable genius, possessing the power of originating 
the vastest schemes, and endowed with a will and a judgment 
capable of carrying them to successful results, Had ample 
facilities been placed by the king of France at his disposal, 
the result of the colonization of this continent might have 
been far different from what we now behold. ile was born 
in Rouen, France, in 1643, of wealthy parentage, but he 
renounced his patrimony on entering a college of the Jesuits 
from which he separated and came to Canada a poor man 
in 1666. The priests of St. Sulpice, among whom he had a 
brother, were then the proprietors of Montreal, the nucleus 
of which was a seminary or convent founded by that order. 
The Superior granted to La Salle a large tract of land at 
La Chine, where he established himself in the fur trade. 
He was a man of daring genius, aud outstripped all his 
competitors in exploits of travel and commerce with the 
Indians. In 1669 he visited the healquarters of the great 
Troquois. Confederacy, at Onondaga, in the heart of New 
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York, and obtaining guides, explored the Ohio River to the 
falls at Louisville. 
Iu order to understand the intrepid genius of La Salle, 


it must be remembered that for many years prior to his | 


time the missionaries and traders were obliged to make their 
way to the North west by the Ottaway River (of Canada), 
on account of the fierce hostility of the Iroquois along the 
lower lakes and Niagara River, which entirely closed this 
latter route to the Upper Lakes. They carried ou their 
commerce chiefly by canvas, paddling them through the 
Ottaway to Lake Nipissing, carrying them across the port- 
age to French River, and descending that to Lake ILuron. 
This being the route by which they reached the North-west, 
accounts for the fact that all the earliest Jesuit missions 
were established in the neighborhood of the Upper Lakes. 
La Salle conceived the grand idea of opening the route by 
Niagara River and the Lower Lakes to Canadiau commerce 
hy sail vessels, connecting it with the navigation of the 
Mississippi, and thus opening a magnificent water communi- 
eation from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. 


This truly grand and comprehensive purpose seems to | 


have animated him in all his wonderful achievements and 
the matchless difficulties and hardships he surmounted. 

as the first step in the accomplishment of this object he 
established himself on Lake Ontario, and built and gar- 
risoned Fort Frontenac, the site of the present city of 
Kingston, Canada. Here he obtained a grant of land from 
the French crown and a body of troops by which he beat 
back the invading Iroquois and cleared the passage to 
Niagara Falls. Having by this masterly stroke made it 
safe to attempt-a hitherto untried expedition, his next step 
as we have seen, was to advance to the falls with all his 
outfit for building a ship with which to sail the lakes. Ie 
was successful in this undertaking, though his ultimate pur- 
pose was defeated by a strange combination of untoward 
circumstances. The Jesuits evidently hated La Salle and 
plotted against him, because he had abandoned them and 
co-operated with a rival order. The fur traders were also 
jealous of his superior suecess in opening new channels of 
At La Chine he had taken the trade of Lake 
Ontario, which but for his presence there would have gone 
to Quebec. While they were plodding with their bark 
canoes through the Ottaway he was constructing vessels to 
command the trade of the lakes and the Mississippi. These 
great plans excited the jealousy and envy of the small 
traders, introduced treason and revolt into the ranks of his 
own companions, and finally led to the foul assassination by 
which his great achicvements were prematurely ended. In 
1682, La Salle, haying completed his vessel at Peoria, 
descended the Mississippi to its confluence with the Gulf of 
Mexicv. At its mouth he erected a column, and decorating 
it with the arms of France, placed upon it the following 
mseription : 


commerce. 


LOUIS LE GRAND, ROI DE FRANCE ET DE NAVARRE REGND; 
LE NEUVIEME AVRIL, 1682. 


Thus France, by right of discovery, lay claim to the 


empire in extent, stretching from the Gulf to the Lakes, 
and from the farthest sources of the Ohio to where the head 
waters of the Missouri are lost in the wild solitudes uf the 
Rocky Mountains. La Salle bestowed upon the turritory 
the name of Louisiana, in honor of the King of France, 
Louis XIV. 

The assertion has been made that on La Salle’s return up 
the river, in the summer of 1682, a portion of the party 
were left behind, who founded the village of Kaskaskia and 
Cahokia, but the statement rests on no substantial foun- 
dation. 

THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS IN ILLINOIS. 


The gentle and pious Marquette, devoted to his purpose 
of carrying the gospel to the Indians, had established a 
mission among the Illinois, iu 1675, at their principal town 
on the river which still bear stheir name. This was at the 
present town of Utica, in La Salle County. In the presence 
of the whole tribe, by whom, it is recorded, he was received 
as a celestial visitor, he displayed the sacred pictures of the 
Virgin Mary, raised au altar, and said mass. On Easter 
Sunday, after celebrating the mystery of the Eucharist, he 
took possession of the land in the name of the Saviour of 
the world, and founded the “Mission of the Immaculate 
Conception.” The town was called Kaskaskia, a name 
afterwards transferred to another locality. The founding 
of this mission was the last act of Marquette’s life. He 
died in Michigan, on his way back to Green Bay, May 18, 
1674, 

La Salle, while making preparations to descend the 
Mississippi, built a fort, on the Illinois River, below the 
Lake of Peoria, in February, 1680, and in commemoration 
of his misfortunes, bestowed upon it the name of Creveceur, 
“broken-hearted.” Traces of its embankments are yet dis- 
eernible. This was the first military occupation of Illinois. 
There is no evidence, however, that settlement was begun 
there at that early date. 

On La Salle’s return from this exploration of the Missis- 
sippi, in 1682, he fortified “ Starved Rock,” whose military 
advantages had previously attracted his attention. From 
its summit, which rises 125 feet above the waters of the 
river, the valley of the Illinois speeds out before the eye in 
landscape of rarest beanty. From three sides it is inacces- 
sible. This stronghold received the name of the Fort of 
St. Louis. Twenty thousand allied Indians gathered round 
it on the fertile plains. The fort seems to have been aban- 
doned soon after the year 1700. 

Marquette’s mission (1675), Crevecceur (1680), and the 
Fort of St. Louis (1632), embrace, so far, all the attempts 
made towards efiecting anything like a permanent settle- 
ment ia the Illinois country. Of the second few traces 
remain. A line of fortifications may be faintly traced, and 
that is all. The sced of civilization planted by the Jesuit, 
Marquette, among the Illinois Indians, was destined to pro- 
duce more enduring fruit. It was the germ of Kaskaskia, 
during the sueceeding years of the French oecupation—the 
metropolis of the Mississippi Valley. The southern Kas- 
kaskia is merely the northern one transplanted. The 


Mississippi Walley, the faircst portion of the globe, an | Mision of the Immaculate Coneeption is the same. 
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FOUNDING OF KASKASKIA. 


On the death of Marquette, he was succeeded by Alloticz, 
and he by Father Gravier, who respectively had charge of 
the Mission on the Illinois River Gravier is said to have 
been the first to reduce the principles of the IHinois lan- 
guage to rules. It was also he who succeeded in trans- 
ferring Marquette’s Mission from the banks of the Illinois 


south to the spot where stands the modern town of Kas- | 


kaskia, and where it was destined to endure. The exact 
date is not known, but the removal was accomplished some 
time prior to the year 1685, though probably not earlier 
than 1682. 

Father Gravier was subsequently recalled to Mackinaw, 
and his place was supplicd by Bineteau and Pinet. Pinet 
proved an eloquent and successful minister, and his chapel 
was often insufficient to hold the crowds of savages who 
gathered to hear his words. Bineteau met with a fate 
similar to that which befell many another devoted priest in 
his heroic labors for the conversion of the savages. He 


accompanied the JKaskaskias on one of their annual hunts | 


to the upper Mississippi, that his pastoral relations imight 
not suffer intermission. His frame was poorly fitted to 
stand the exposure. Parched by day on the burning 
prairie, chilled by heavy dews at night, now panting with 
thirst and again aching with cold, he at length fell a 
victim to a violent fever, and “left his bones on the wilder- 
ness range of the buffaloes.” Pinet shortly after followed 
his comrade. 

Father Gabriel Morrest had previously arrived at IKas- 
kaskia. He was a Jesuit. He had carried the emblem of 
his faith to the frozen regions of Hudson’s Bay, and had 
been taken prisoner by the English, and upon his liberation 
returned to America, and joined the Kaskaskia Mission, 
After the deaths of Bineteau and Pinet, he had sole charge 
until joined by Father Mermet shortly after the opening of 
the eighteenth century. 

The devotion and piety of Mermet fully equalled those of 
his companion. He had assisted in collecting a village of 
Indians and Canadians, and had thus founded the first 
French port on the Ohio, or, as the lower part of the river 
was then called, the Wabash. At the Kaskaskia Mission 
his gentle virtues and fervid eloquence scem uot to have been 
without their influence. “At early dawn his pupils came 
to church dressed neatly and modestly, each in a large deer- 
skin, or in a robe stitched together from several skins. 
After receiving lessons they chanted canticles; mass was 
then said in presence of all the Christians in the place, the 
French and the converts—the women on one side and the 
men on the other. From prayer and instruction the mis- 
sionaries proceeded to visit the sick and administer medicine, 
and their skill as physicians did more than all the rest to 
win confidence. In the afternoon the catechism was taught 
in the presence of the young and the old, when every ove, 
without distinction of rank or age, answered the questions of 
the missionary. At evening all would assemble at the 
chapel for instruction, for prayer. and to chant the hymns 
of the church. On Sundays and festivals, even after yespcrs 
a homily was pronounced ; at the close of the day parties 


would meet in houses to recite the chaplet in alternate 
choirs, and sing pzalms until late at night. These psalns 
were often homilies with words set to familiar tunes. Satur- 
day and Sunday were days appointed for confession and 
communion, and every convert confessed once in a fortnight. 
The success of the mission was such that marriages of 
French immigrants were sometimes solemnized with the 
daughters of the Illinois according to the rites of the 
Catholic Chureh. The ocenpation of the country was a 
cantonment of Europeans among the native proprietors of 
the forests and the prairies.* A court of law was unknown 
for nearly a century, and up to the time of Boisbriant there 
was no local government. The priests possessed the entire 
confidence of the community, and their authority happily 


_ settled, without the tardy delays and vexations of the courts, 
_ the minor difficulties which threatened the peace of the 


settlement. Of the families which formed part of the 
French population in the early history of Kaskaskia, there 
is some uncertainty. There is, however, authority for 
believing that the following were among the principal 
settlers: Bazyl La Chapelle, Michael Deronse, (called St. 
Pierre), Jean Baptiste St. Gemme Beanyais, Baptiste Mon- 
treal, Boneher de Monthrun, Charles Danie, Frangois 
Charlesville, Antoine Bienvenu, Louis Bruyat, Alexis Doza, 


| Joseph Paget, Prix Pagi, Michael Antoyen, Langlois De 


Lisle, La Derrou te and Noval. 


AS PART OF LOUISIANA. 


The settlements of Ilinois had been a separate depend- 
ency of Canada. In 1711, together with the settlements on 
the Lower Mississippi, which had been founded by D'Iber- 
ville and Bienville, they became united in a single province 
under the name of Louisiana, with the capital at Mobile. 

The exclusive control of the commerce of this region, 
whose boundless resources, it was believed, were to enrich 
France, was granted to Anthony Crozat, a merchant of 
great wealth. “We permit him,” says the king in his 
letters patent, “to search, opeu, aud dig al] mines, veins, 
minerals, precious stones and pearls, and to transport the 
proceeds thereof into any part of France for fifteen years.” 
La Motte Cadillac, who had now become royal Governor of 
Louisiana, was his partner. Hopes of obtaining great 
quantities of gold and silver animated the proprietors, as 
well as agitated France. Two picces of silver ore, left at 
Kaskaskia by a traveler from Mexico, were exhibited to 
Cadillac as the produce of a mine in Illinois. Elated by 
this prospect of wealth, the Governor hurried up the river 
to find his anticipations fade away in disappoiutment. Iron 
ore and the purest lead were discovered in large quantities 
in Missouri, but of gold, and silver, and precious stones not 
a trace was found. After Crozat had expended 425,000 
livres, aud realized only 300,000, he, in 1717, petitioned the 
king for the revocation of his charter. The white pupula- 
tion had slowly increased ; and at the time of his departure 
it was estimated that the familics comprising the I!invuis 
settlements, now including those on the Wabash, numbered 
three hundred and twenty souls. 


*Tancroft. 
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The commerce of Louisiana was next transferred to the | 


Mississippi Company, instituted under the auspices of the 
notorious John Law, The wild excitement and visionary 
schemes which agitated France during Law’s connection 
with the Company of the West, and while at the head of 
the Bank of France, form the most curious chapter in the 
annals of commercial speculations, These delusive dreams 
of wealth were based mainly upon the reports of the fabu- 
lous riches of the Mississippi Valley. Attempts to colonize 
the country were conducted with careless prodigality. 
Three ships landed eight hundred emigrants in August, 
1718, near Mobile, whence they were to make their way 
overland to the Mississippi. Bienville, on the banks of that 
river, had already selected the spot for the Capital of the 
new Empire, which, after the Regent of France, was named 
New Orleans. From among the emigrants, eighty convicts 
from the prisons of France were sent to clear away the 
coppices which thickly studded the site. Three years after 
in 1721, the place was yet a wilderness, overgrown with 
canebrakes, among which two hundred persons had en- 
camped. 

Phillip Renault was created Director-General of the 
mines of the new country, and an expedition was organized 
to work them. Renault left France, in 1719, with two 
hundred mechanics and laborers. Touching at San Domingo 
he bought five hundred negro slaves for working the mines. 
On reaching the Mississippi, he sailed to Illinois, the region 
in which gold and silver were supposed to abound. A few 
miles from Kaskaskia, in what is now the sonth-west corner 
of Monroe County, was the seat of his colony, The village 
which he founded received the name of St. Phillip’s. From 
this point variou3 expeditions were sent out in search of the 
precious metals. Drewry’s Creek, in Jackson County, was 
explored; St. Mary’s, in Randolph; Silver Creck, in 
Monroe; and various parts of St, Clair County, and other 
districts of Illinois. 
considerable quantities of silver were discovered and sent to 
France, and from this the stream has its name. By the 
retrocession of the territory to the crown, Renault was left 
to prosecute the business of mining without means. His 
vperations proved a disastrous failure. 


FORT CHARTRES. 


Meanwhile war had sprung up between France and Spain 
and to protect the Illiaois settlements from incursions of 
Spanish cavalry across the Great Desert, it was thought 
advisable to establish a fort in the neighborhood of Kas- 
kaskia, A Spanish expedition had, indeed, been fitted out 
at Santa Ie, but their guides, leading it by mistake to the 
Missouri Indians, instead of the Osages, enemies instead of 
friends, the whole party was massacred, with the exception 
of a priest who escaped to relate the fate of his unfortunate 
comrades, 
yisit to Paris, had shown the necessity of building a chain 
of forts from Canada to the Gulf, in order to secure the 
territory to the crown of France. In 1718, Buisbriant was 
despatched to Illinois. He began the building of Fort 


Chartres, long the strongest fortress on the Western Conti- 
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On Silver Creek, tradition has it that 


Previous to this La Salle, on the oeeasion of his | 


nent, and of wide celebrity in the subsequent history of 
Illinois, 

Fort Chartres stood on the east bank of the Mississippi, 
seventeen miles north-west of Kaskaskia, and between three 
and four miles from the location of the present village of 
Prairie du Rocher. The Company of the West finally built 
their warehouses here. In 1721, on the division of Louisi- 


| ana into seven districts, it became the headquarters of Bois- 


briant, the first local Governor of Illinois, Fort Chartres 
was the seat of the Government of Illinois, not only while 
the French retained possession ot the country, but after it 
passed under English control. When the fort was built, it 
st od about one mile distant from the river. In the year 1724 
an inundation of the Mississippi wash:d away a portion of 
bank in front of the fort. 

Captain Philip Pitman visited Ilinois in 1766. He was 
an engineer in the British army, and was sent ta Illinois to 
make a survey of the forts, and report the condition of the 
country, which had recently passed under British control. 
He published in London, in 1770, a work entitled, ‘The 
present State of the European Settlements on the Missis- 
sippi,” in which he gives an accurate description of Fort 
Chartres: 

“ Fort Chartres, when it belonged to France, was the seat 
of the government of the Illinois. The headquarters of the 
English commanding officer is now here, who, in fact, is the 
arbitrary governor of the country. The fort is an irregular 
quadrangle. The sides of the exterior polygon are four hun- 
dred and ninety feet. Itis built of stone, and plastered over, 
and is only designed for defence against the Indians. The 
walls are two feet two inches thick, and are pierced with 
loopholes at regular distances, and with two port holes for 
cannon in the facies, and two in the flaaks of each bastion. 
The ditch has never been finished, The entrance to the fort 
is through a very handsome rustic gate. Within the walls 
is a banquette raised three feet, for the men to stand on when 
they fire through the loopholes. The buildings within the. 
fort are, a commandant’s and a commissary’s house, the 
magazine of stores, corps de garde, and two barracks. , \These 
occupy the square. Within the gorges of the bastion are a 
powder-magazine, a bake-house, and a prison, in the floor of 
which are four dungeons, and in the upper, two rooms and 
an out-house belonging to the commandant. ‘The command- 
ant’s house is thirty-two yards long and ten broad, and con- 
tains a kitchen, a dining-room, a bed-chamber, one small 
room, five closets for servants,and a cellar. The commis- 
sary’s house is built on the same line as this, and its propor- 
tion and the distribution of its apartments are the same. 
Opposite these are the store-house, and the guard-house, each 
thirty yards long and eight broad. The former consists of 
two large store rooms, (under which is a large vaulted cellar), 
a large room, a bed-chamber, and a closet for the storekeeper. 
The latter of a soldiers’ and officers’ guard-room, a chapel, 
a bed-chamber, a closet for the chaplain, and an artillery 
store-room. ‘The lines of barracks have never been finished. 
They at present consist of two rooms each for officers, and 
three for soldiers. They are each twenty-five feet square, 
and have betwixt a small passage.” 
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Such was Fort Chartres, believed at the time to be the 
most convenient and best built stronghold in North America! 
Just before the French surrender, forty families lived in the 
neighboring village, in which stood a parish church, under 
the care of a Franciscan friar, and dedicated to St, Anne. 
At the time of the surrender to the English, al], with the 


exception of three or four families, abandoned their homes, — 
and removed to the west bank of the Mississippi, preferring | 


the government of La Belle France to the hated English 
rule, ignorant that by secret treaty the territory west 
of the Mississippi had been ceded to Spain, even before 
the transfer of the region castward was made to the 
English. 

But the glory of the old fortress soon departed! In 1756 
nearly half a mile intervened between Fort Chartres and the 
bank of the Mississippi. A sand bar, however, was forming 
opposite, to which the river was fordable, ‘Ten years later 
the current had cnt the bank away to within eighty yards of 
the fort. The sand-bar had become an island, covered with 
a thick growth of cottonwoods. 
and the eastern bank was forty feet in dep.h. In the great 
freshet six years afier, in 1772, in which the American Bot- 
tom was innndated, the west walls and two of the bastions 
were swept away in the flood. It was abandoned hy the 
British garrison, which took up its quarters in Fort Gage, 
on the bluff opposite Kaskaskia, which then became the seat 
of government. From this date its demolition proceeded 
rapidly. In 1820 the south-east angle was still remaining. 
Only vestiges of the old Fortress can now be traced. Much 
of the stone was carried away, and used fur building pur- 
pores elsewhere. Trees of stately growth cover the fonnda- 
tions. The river has retreated to its original channel, and 
is now a mile distant from the rnins. A growth of timber 
covers the intervening land, where less than a century ago 
swept the mighty current of the Father of Waters. 


UNDER FRENCH RULE. 


During the few years immediately succeeding the comple- 


between the Kaskaskia and the Miss‘ssippi rivers. Drairie 
able accessions toits population. Among the earliest French 
settlers to make their homes here were Etienne Langlois, 
Jean Baptiste Blais, Jean Baptiste Barbeaux, Antoine 
Louvier, and the La Compte and other families, whose de- 
scendants are still found in that locality. New settlements 
sprang up, and the older ones increased in population. At 
Kaskaskia, the Jesuits established a monastery, and founded 
a college. In 1725 the village became an incorporated town, 
and the king, Louis XV., granted the inhabitants a com- 
mons. The Bottom land, extending upward aleng the Mis- 
sissippi, unsurpassed for the richness of its soil, was in the 
process of being rapidly settled by the larger number of new 
arrivals inthe colony. Fort Chartres, the seat of govern- 
ment and the headquarters of the commandment of Upper 
Louisiana, attracted a wealthy, and for Illinois, a fashionable 
population. 

After having been fourteen years under the government 


: two colonies. 


The channel between it — 


ay) 


of the Western Company, in April, 1732, the king issued a 
proclamation by which Louisiana was declared free to al] his 
subjects, and all restrictions on commerce were removed. 
At this time many flourishing settlements had sprnng up in 
Illinois, centering about Kaskaskia,and the inhabitants were 
said to be more exclusively devoted to agriculture than in 
any other of the French settlenents in the West. 

M. D'Artaguette, in 1752, became commandant of Fort 
Chartres, and Governor of Upper Lonisiana. Between New 
Orleans and Kaskaskia the country was yet a wilderness. 
Communication by way of the Mississippi was interrupted 
by the Chickasaws, allies of the English and enemies of 
France, whose ecdar barks shooting boldly out into the cur- 
rent of the Mississippi, cut off the connection between the 
It was in an attempt to subdue these that 
M. D'Artaguette, the commandant, lost h’s life. An officer 
arrived at Fort Chartres from M. Prerrier, Governor-General 
at New Orleans, in the year 1736, summoning M. D’Arta- 
guette, with his French soldiers, and all the Indians whom 
he could induce to join him, to unite in an expedition against 
the enemy. With an army of fifty Frenchmen, and more 
than one thousand Indians accompanied by Father Senat 
and the gallant Vincennes, commandant of the post on the 
Wabash, where now stands the city bearing his name, 
D’Artaguette stole cautiously in the Chickasaw country. 
His Indian allies were impatient, and the commander con- 
sented, against his better judgment, to an immediate attack. 
One fort was carried—another—and then in making the as- 
sault on the third, the young and intrepid D’Artaguette fell 
at the head of his forces, pierced with wounds. The Indian 
allies made this reverse the signal for their flight. The 
Jesuit Senat might have fled, Vincennes might have saved 
his life, but both preferred to share the fate of their leader. 
The captives afterward met death at the stake under the slow 
torments of fire. 

La Buissoniere succeeded as commandant at Fort Chartres, 
In 1739 a second expedition was undertaken against the 


| Chickasaw country. La Buissoniere joincd Bienville, then 
tion of Fort Chartres, prosperity prevailed in the settlements — 
| Frenchmen and three hundred Indians. 
du Rocher, founded about the year 1722, received consider- — 


Governor-General of Louisiana, with a force of two hundred 
The whole force 
under Bienville was twelve hundred French and five hun- 
dred Indians and negroes. His men suffered greatly from 
malarial fevers and famine, and returned the following 
spring without conquering the Chickasaws, with whom after- 
ward, however, amicable relations were established. 

The period from 1740 to 1750 was one of great prosperity 
for the colonies. Cotton was introduced and cultivated. 
Regular cargoes of pork, flour, bacon, tallow, hides and 


' leather, were floated down the Mississippi, and exported 


thence to France. French emigrants poured rapidly into 
the settlements. Canadians exchanzed the cold rigors of 
their climate for the sunny atmosphere and rich soil of the 
new country. Peace and plenty blessed the settlements. 

La Buissoniere was followed, in 1750, by Chevalicr Ma- 
carty as Governor of Upper Louisiana, and Commandant of 
Fort Chartres. Peace was soon to be broken. The French 
and English war, which terminated in 1759 with the deteat 


vf Montcalm on the plains of Abraham, and the capture of 
Ww 
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Quebec, began with a struggle for the territory on the Upper 
Ohio. Fort Chartres was the depot of supplics and the place 
of rendezvous for the united forces of Louisiana, and several 
expeditions were fitted out and dispatched to the scene of con- 
flict on the border between the French and English settle- 
ments. But Trance was vanquished in the struggle, and its 
result deprived her of her princely possessions east of the 
Mississippi. 
CIARACTER OF THE EARLY FRENCH SETTLERS, 

The early French inhabitants were well adapted by their 

peculiar traits of character for intercourse with their savage 


neighbors of the forest, with whom they lived on terms of | 


peace and friendship. or this reason, the French colonists 
almost entirely escaped the Indian hostilities by which the 
English settlements were repressed and weakened. The 
freest communication existed between the two races. They 
stood on a footing of equality. The Indian was cordially 
received in the French village, and the Frenchman found a 
safe resting-place in the lodg2 of the savage In scenes of 
social pleasure, in expeditions to remote rivers and distant 
forests, in the ceremonies and exercises of the church, the 
red men were treated as brothers, and the accident of race 
and color was made as little a mark of distinction as possi- 
ble. Frequent intermarriages of the French with the In- 
dians strongly cemented this union. For nearly a hundred 
years the French colonis‘s enjoyed continual peace, while the 
English settlements on the Atlantic coast were in a state of 
almost constant danger from savage depredations. 

It was doubtless greatly owing to the peculiar facility with 
which the French temperament adapted itself to surround- 
ings, and the natural address with which Frenchmen ingra- 
tiated themselves in the favor of the savages, that this happy 
condition of affairs existed. Butsomething must be ascribed 
to the differences of character between the French and Eng- 
lish in regard to their aggressiveness. The English colonists 
excited the jealousy and fear of the Indians by their rapid 
occupation of the country. New settlements were constantly 
being projected, and the white population pushed farther 
and further into the wilderness. When the Iudians saw 
their favorite haunts broken up, and their hunting grounds 
invaded, a natural feeling of distrust and jealousy led them 
to warfare against the English. With the French it was 


different. There was but little disposition to found new | 
settlements, or occupy the wilderness. They were essentially — 


a social people, and the solitary life of a pioneer in the forest 
was repugnant to their disposition. They lived in compact 
villages. Their houses were in close proximity. With 
abundant room for spacious streets, they yet made them so 
narrow that the merry villagers could converse with ease 
across the street, each from his own cottage. Hunting was 
a favorite pursuit, and the chief means of support. 
this mode of life the French were content, Ambition failed 
to incite them to conquer the wilderness, and push their sct- 
tlements to unknown regions, and avarice was wanting to 
lead them to grasp after great possessions. The development 
of the “territorial paradise,” as La Salle had called the re- 
gion through which he passed on his first voyaze down the 
Mississippi, was to be accomplished by another race. 


With | 


A POSSESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By the treaty of Fountainbleau, 1762, the vast possessions 
of France, east of the Mississippi, with the exception of the 
island of New Orleans, passed under British control. Fort 
Chartres and the other Illinois posts were surrounded by an 
impenetrable barrier of hostile savages, friends to the French 
and enemies tothe English, and the French officers were 
authorized to retain command until it was found possible for 
the English to take possession. M. Neyon de Villiers was 
commaudant of Fort Chartres, and upon his retiring in 1764, 
St. Ange d’Bellerive took upon himself the duties of that 
position. It was the time of Pontiac’s conspiracy, when the 
Indian tribes, inflamed hy the savage spirit of that warrior, 
were precipitating themselves on the English settlements 
from Canada to Carolina. The French commandant of Fort 
Chartres was besieged for arms and ammunition to be used 
against the English. The French flag was still flying over 
the Fort, and the fact of the territory having been ceded to 
Great Britain was not generally known except to those in 
authority. The commandant was visited by embassies from 
the Illinois, the Delawares, Shawnees and Miamis, and 
finally Pontiac himself, at the head of four hundred warriors, 
entered the council hall. St. Ange d Bellerive, unable to 
furnish arm, offered instead his good will. The reply was 
received with dissatisfaction. The Indians pitched their 
lodges about the Fort, and for a time an attack was seriously 
apprehended. Finally Pontiac dispatched a chosen band of 
warriors to New Orleans to obtain from the Governor there 
the assistance St. Ange refused to grant. 

Pontiac was killed a few years after. Disappointed by 
the failure of his plans against the English, he retired to the 
solitude of the forests. Iu the year 1769, he suddenly made 
his appearance in the neighborhood of St. Louis. Arrayed 
in the French uniform given him by the Marquis Montcalm 
a short time previous tothe latter's death on the Plains of 
Abraham, he visited St. Ange d’ Bellerive, who at that time 
had removed from Fort Chartres to St. Louis, where he had 
become one of the principal inhabitants and commandant of 
the Spanish garrison. While at St. Louis, he crossed the 
Mississippi to attend a social gathering of Indians at Cahokia, 
Becoming intoxicated he started to the neighboring woods, 
when an Indian of the Kaskaskia tribe, bribed by an Inng- 
lish trader with a barrel of whiskey, stole up behind him and 
buried a tomahawk in the brain of the renowned warrior. 
St. Ange procured the body, and buried it with all the honors 
of war near the fort under his command in St. Louis. The 
tramp of a great city now sweeps over his grave. 

Two attempts, on the part of the English, to take posses- 
sion of Illinois and Fort Chartres, had been made by way of 
the Mississippi, but hostile Indians on the banks of the river 
had driven back the expeditions. Meantime a hundred 
Highlanders of the Forty-second Regiment, those veterans 
“whose battle cry had echoed over the bloodiest fields of 
America,” had left Fort Pitt, now Pittsburg, and descending 
the Ohio, appeared before Fort Chartres while the forests 
were yet rich with the varied hues of autumn. St. Ange 
yielded up the citadel. It was on the tenth day of October, 
1765, that the ensigu of France on the ramparts of the Fort 


gave place to the flag of Great Britain. Waskaskia had now 
been founded more than three-fourths of a century. 

On the surrender of Fort Chartres, St. Ange with his gar- 
rison of twenty-one soldiers retired from the country, and 
became commandant at St. Louis, an infant settlement just 
founded. A large number of the French residents of Kas- 
kaskia and ether settlements refused to live under English 
rule. Many of the wealthiest families left the country ; some 
removed across the Mississippi, to the small village of Ste. 
Genevieve, under the impression that on the west bauk of the 
Mississippi they would still find a home under the govern- 
ment of France, while in truth that territory had been ceded 
to Spain by asecret treaty in 1762. Others joined in found- 
ing the city of St. Louis. The French settlements in Hlinois, 
at a period immediately preceding this date, were at the 
zenith of their prosperity. From that day the French in- 
habitants have declined in numbersand influence. In 1765, 
the population of the Illinois settlements was computed as 
follows: White men able to bear arms,seven hundred; white 
women, five hundred; white children, eight hundred and 
fifty ; negroes, nine hundred; total, two thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty. One-third of the whites, and a still larger 
proportion of the blacks, removed on the British taking pos- 
session. A population of less than two thousand remained. 
Few English, or Americans, with the exception of the British 
troops, were in the country, 

Captain Stirling, who now had command of the Fort, issued 
a preclamation guaranteeing the inhabitants the liberty of 
the Catholie faith, permission to retire from the country, and 
enjoyment of thetr full rights and privileges, only requiring 
an oath of fidelity and obedience to Ilis Majesty, the English 
King. Captain Stirling died some three months after his 
arrival. In the period that elapsed before the coming of his 
successor, St. Ange d’ Bellerive returned from St. Louis, and 
discharged the duties of commandant. Major Frazier, from 
Fort Pitt, exercised for a time an arbitrary power, and his 
suecessor, Col. Reed, proved still worse. Ie held the office 
eightcen months, and during that time aroused the hatred of 
the settlements by his oppressive measures. Licutcnant Colo- 
nel Wilkins assumed command in 1768. 

Captain Pitman, to whose book on “ The Present State of 
the European Settlements on the Mississippi” reference has 
already been made, gives the following deseripticn of Kas- 
kaskia, as it appeared in 1766, 

The vi'lage of Notre Dame de Cascasquias is by far the 
most considerable settlement in the country of the I.linois, 
as well from its number of inhabitants as from its advan- 
tageous situation. 

“Mons. Paget was the first who introduced water mills in 
this country, and he constructed a very fiue one on the river 
Caseasquias, which was both for grinding corn and sawing 
boards. It lies about one mile from the village. The mill 
proved fatal to him, being killed as he was working 
it, with two negroes, by a party ef Chcrokecs, in the 
year 1764, 

“The principal buildings are the church and the Jesuits’ 
house, which has a small chapel adjoining it; these, as well 
as come of the othcr houses in the village, are built of stone, 
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and, considering this part of the world, make a very good 
appearance. The Jesuits’ plantation consisted of 240 arpents 
(an arpent is 85-100 of an acre) of cultivated land, a very 
good stock of cattle, and a brewery which was sold by the 
French commandant, after the country was ceded to the 
English, for the crown, in consequence of the suppression of 
the order. 

“Mons. Beauvais wa3 the purchaser, who is the richest of 
the English subjects in this country; he keeps eighty slaves; 
he furnishes 86,000 weight of flour to the King’s magazine, 
which was only part of the harvest he reaped in one year. 
Sixty-five families reside in this village, besides merchants, 
other casual people, and slaves. The fort which was burnt 
dewn in October, 1766, stood on the summit of a high rock 
opposite the village and on the opposite side of the river. 
Tt was an oblong quadrangle, of which the extreme polygon 
measured 29) by 251 feet. It was built of very thick square 
timber, and dove-tailed at the angles. An officer and twenty 
soldiers are quartered in the village. ‘The officer governs 
the inhabitants under the direction of the commandant at 
Fort Chartres. Ilere are also two companies of militia.” 

Of Prairie du Rocher, Pitman writes that “it is a small 
village, consistin s of twenty-two dwelling-houses, all of which 
are inhabited by as many families, Here is a little chapel, 
formerly a chapel of ease to the church at Fort Chartres. 
The inhabitants are very industrious, and raise a great deal 
of corn and eyery kind of stock. The village is two miles 
from Fort Chartres. It takes its name from its situation, 
being built under a reck that runs parallel with the Missis- 
sippi river at a league distance, for forty miles up. IIere is 
a company of militia, the captain of which regulates the 
police of the village.” 

In deseribing the distance from Fort Chartres, the author, 
doubtless, refers to Little Village, which was a mile or more 
nearer than Prairie du Rocher. The writer goes on to de- 
scribe “Saint Philippe” as a ‘‘small village about five miles 
from Fort Chartres on the road to Kaoquias. There are 
about sixteen houses and a small church standing ; all of the 
inhabitants, except the captain of the militia, deserted in 
1765, and went to the French side (Missouri ) The captain 
of the militia has about twenty slaves, a good stock of cattle, 
and a water mill for corn and planks. The village stands 
on a very fine meadow about once mile from the Mis- 
sissippi. 

From the same authority we learn that the soil of the 
country is in gencral rich and luxuriant. It was favorably 
adapted to the production of all kinds of Europeau grains 
which grew side by side wit’: hops, hemp, flax, cotton and 
tobacco. European fruits arrived to great perfection. Of 
the wild grapes a wine was made, very inebriating, and in 
eolor and taste much like the red wine of Provence. In the 


' late wars, New Orleans and the lower parts of Louisiana 


were supplied with flour, beef, wines, hams, and other pro- 
visions, from this country. At present, its commerce is 
mostly confined to the peltry aud furs which are got in traf 
fie from the Indians; for which are received in turn such 
European commodities as are necessary to carry on that eom- 
merce ang) the support of its inhabitants.” 

3 


CONQUEST BY CLARKE. 

On the breaking out of the War of the Revolution, it is 
probable that the British gacrison (removed in 1772 from 
Fort Chartres to Fort Gage, opposite Kaskaskia,) had been 
withdrawn. Illinois was remote from the theatre of action, 
and the colonists were little disturbed by the rumors of war 
which came from the Atlantic coast. The French inhabitants 
were rather in sympa'hy with the Americans than the Eng- 
lish, but probably understood little of the natnre of the 
struggle, Illinois belonged to the jurisdiction of Virginia. 
George Rogers Clarke, who visited Kentucky in 1775, seems 
to have been the first to comprehend the adyantages which 
would result from the occupation of Illinois by the Ameri- 
eans. He visited Virginia, where he laid his plans before 
Patrick Ilenry, the Governor of the State. Clarke received 
his instructions, January, 1778, and the following month set 
out for Pittsburg His instructions were to raise seven com- 
panies of men, but he could only succeed in enlisting four 
commanded by Captains Montgomery, Bowman, Ielm, and 
Harrod. On Corn Island, opposite Louisville, on the Ohio, 
Clarke announced his destination to the men. Atthe mouth 
of the Tennessee, a man named John Duff was encountered, 
with a party of hunters, who had recently visited Kaskaskia, 
and also brought the intelligence that one Rocheblave, a 
French Canadian, was in command at that point, that he 
kept the militia well drilled, and that sentinels were posted 
to watch for the “Long Knives,” as the Virginians were 
called, of whom the inhabitants were in terror. S2curing his 
boats near Fort. Massacre (or Massac,) Clarke undertook the 
journey across the country, one hundred and twenty miles, 
to Kaskaskia. It was accomplished with difficulty. On the 
afternoon of the fourth of July, 1778, the exhausted band of 
invaders came to the vicinity of Kaskaskia, and concealed 
themselves in the hills to the east of the town. After dark 
Clarke proceeded to the old ferry-house, three-fourths of a 
mile above the village, and at midnight addressed his troops 
on the banks of the river. He divided his force into three 
parties. Two were to cross to the west side of the river, and 
enter the town from different quarters. The third, under the 


direction of Clarke himsclf, was to capture the fort on the | 


east side. Iaskaskia at that time was a village of about two 
hundred and fifty houses. The British eonmmander last in 
charge had instilled in the minds of the people the inypres- 
sion that the Virginians, otherwise the “ Long Knives,” were 
a ferocious band of murderers, plundering houses, slaughter- 
ing women and children, and committing acts of great atro- 
city. Clarke determined to take advantage of this, and so 
surprise the inhabitants by fear as to induce them to submit 
without resistanee. Clarke effected an entrance to the fort 
without difficulty. The other parties at a given signal en- 
tered Kaskaskia at the opposite extremities, and with terri- 


ble onteries and hideous noises, aroused the terrified inhabi- 


tants, who shrieked in their alarm, “The Long Knives!’ 
“The Long Knives are here!’ The panie stricken towns- 
men delivered up their arms, and the vietory was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of blood. M. Roche- 
blave, the British commandant, was unconscious of the pres- 


ence of the eneny, till an offiecr cf the detachment entered 
jt 
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, his bed-chaimber, and claimed him as a prisoner. 


In accord- 
ance with his original plan of eonqnering the inhabitants by 
terror, an] then afterward winning their regard and grati- 


' tude by his clemency, Clarke, the next day, withdrew his 


forces from the town, and sternly forbade all communication 
between it and his soldiers. Some of the principal militia 
officers, citizens of the town, were next put iu irons. The 
tcrror now reached its height. The priest, and a deputation 
of five or six elderly men of the village, ealled on Clarke, 
and humbly requested permission to assemble in the church, 
to take leave of each other and commend their future lives 
to the protection of a merciful God, since they expected to 
be separated, perhaps never to meet again. Clarke grnfily 
granted the privilege. The whole population convened at 
the church, and after remaining together a long time, the 
priest and a few others again waited upon the commander of 
the American forces, presenting thanks for the privilege they 
had enjoyed, and desiring to know what fate awaited 
them. 

Clarke now determined to lift them from their despair, and 
win their graticude by a show of mercy. “ What!” said he; 
“do you take us for savages? Do you think Americans will 
strip women and children, and take bread from their mouths? 
My countrymen disdain to make war on helpless innocents.” 
Ife further reminded them that the King of France, their 


| former ruler, was au ally of the Americans, and now fighting 


their cause. THe told them to embrace the side they deemed 
best, and they should be respected in the enjoyment of their 
liberty and the rights of property. 

The revulsion of feeling was complete. The good news 
spread throughout the village. The church-bell rang a 
merry peal, andthe delighted inhabitants gathered at the 
chapel, where thanks were offered to God for their happy 
and unexpected deliverance. The loyalty of the inhabitants 
was assured, and ever after they remained faithful to the 
American cause, The French inhabitants of Kaskaskia 
were readily reconciled to a change of government. In 
October, 1778, the Virginia Assembly erected the conquered 
territory into the County of Illinois. This County embraced 
all the region north-west of Ohio, and five large states have 
since been formed from it. Colonel Clarke was appointed 
military commander of all the western territory north and 
south cf the Ohio, and Colonel Johu Todd, one of Clarixe’s 
soldiers, who next to Clarke had been the first man to enter 
Fort Gage, was appointed licutenant-commander of Illinois. 
Ia the spring of 1779, Colonel Todd visited Kaskaskia, and 
made arrangements for the organization of a temporary 
government. Many of the French inhabitants of Kaskaskia, 
Prairie du Rocher, and the other scttlements, readily took 
the oath of allegiance to Virginia. Colonel Todd was killed 
at the famous battle of Blue Licks, in Kentucky, August, 
1782, and Timothy de Montbrun, a Frenchman, succeeded 
him as commandant of Ulinois County. Of his administra- 
tion but little is known. 

Tur “compact oF 1787.” 

In 1682 Illinois became a possession of the French crown, 

a dependency of Canada, and a part of Louisiana. In 1765 


. the English flag was rnn up on old Fort Chartres, and 
se 


@ 
Tilinois was counted among the treasures of Great Britain. 


In 1779 it was taken from the English by Col. George 
Nogers Clark: this nian was resolute in nature, wise in coun- 
cil, prudent in policy, bold in action, and heroic in danger. 
Few men who have figured in the early history of America 
are more deserving than he. Nothing short of first-class 
ability could have rescued “ Vincins” and all Illinois from 
the English, andit is not possible to over-estimate the in- 
fluence of this achievement upon the republic. In 1779, 
Illinois became a part of Virginia. It was soon known as 
Illinois county. In 1734 Virginia ceded all this territory 
to the general government to be cut into states, to be republi- 
ean in form, with “the same right of sovereignty, freedom 
and independence as the other states.”’ 

In 1787 it was the object of the wisest and ablest legisla- 
tion found in any merely human records. No man can 
study the secret history of The Compact of 1757 and not 
feel that Providence was guiding with sleepless eyes these 
unborn states. , The ordinance that on July 18, 1787, finally 
became the incorporating act, has a most marvelous history. 
Jefferson had vainly tried to secure a system of government 
for the north-western territory. He was an emaucipationist 
of that day, and favored the exclusion of slavery from the 
territory Virginia had ceded to the general government, 
but the south voted him down as often as it came up. In 
1787, as late as July 10, an organizing act without the 
anti-slavery clause was pending. This concession to the south 
was expected to carry it Congress was in session in New 
York city. O1 July 5, Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler, of 
Massachusetts, came into New York to lobby on the north- 
western territory. Everything seemed to fall into his hands. 
Events were ripe: the state of the public credit, the growing of 
southern prejudice, the basis of his mission, his personal 
character, all combined to complete one of those sudden and 
marvelous revolutions of public sentiment that ouce in five 
or ten centuries are seen to sweep over a country like the 
breath of the Almighty. Cutler was a remarkable man; a 
graduate of Yale, he had studied and taken degrees in the 
three learned professions, law, divinity and medicine, Har- 
vard had given himhis A. M., and Yale had honored herself 
by adding his D. D. He had thus America’s best literary 
indorsement. He had published a scientific examination of 
the plants of New England. His name stood second only to 
that of Franklin as a scientist in America. Ie was a courtly 
gentleman of the old style, a man of commanding presence, 
and of inviting face. Thesouthern members were captivated 
by his genial manners, rare and profound abilities. He 
came representing a company that desired to purchase a 
tract of land now included in Ohio, for the purpose of plant- 
ing acolony. Government money was worth cighteen cents 
on the dollar. This Massachusetts company had collected 
enough to purchase 1,500,000 acres of land. Other specu- 
lators in New York made Dr. Cutler their agent; on the 
12th he represented a demand for 5,500,000 acres. This 
would reduce the national debt. Jefferson and Virginia 
were regarded as authority concerning the land Virginia 
had just ceded, Jefferson’s policy wanted to provide for the 
public eredit, and this wasa good opportunity to do some- 
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thing. Massachusetts then owned the territory of Maine, 
which she was crowding on the market. She was opposed 
to opening the north-western region. This fired the zeal of 
Virginia. The South caught the inspiration, and all exalted 
Dr. Cutler. The English Minister invited him to dine with 
some of the Southern gentlemen. Ie was the centre of in- 
terest; the entire South rallied around him. Massachusetts 
could not vote against him, because many of the constituents 
of her members were interested personally in the western 
speculation ; thus Cutler, making friends with the south, and 
doubtless using all the artsof the lobby, was enabled to 
command the situation. True to deeper conviction, he 
dictated one of the most compact and finished documents of 
wise statesmanship that ever adorned any human law book ; 
he borrowed from Jefferson the term ‘‘ Articles of Compact,” 
which preceding the federal constitution, rose into the most 
sacred character. He then followed very closely the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, adopted three years before,—its most 
marked points were : 

1st. The exclusion of slavery from the territory forever. 

2d. Provision for public schools, giving one township for 
a seminary, and every section numbered 16 in each town- 
ship; that is, one thirty-sixth of all the land for public 
schools. 

3d, A provision prohibiting the adoption of any consti- 
tution, or the enactment of any law that should nullify 
pre-existing contracts, 

Be it forever remembered that this compact declared 
that “Teligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and means of education shall always be encouraged.” Dr. 
Cutler planted himself on this platform and woul not yield. 


' Giving his unqualified declaration that it was that or nothing 


—that unless they could make the land desirable they did 
not want it—he took his horse and gig and started for the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia. On July 13, 
1787, the bill was put upon its passage, and was unanimously 
adopted, every Southern member voting for it, and only one 
man, Mr. Yates of New York, voting against it, but as the 
States voted as States, Yates Jost his vote, and the compact 
was put beyond repeal. Then the great States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin—a vast empire, 
the heart of the great valley—were consecrated to freedom, 
intelligence, and honesty. In the light of these ninety-five 
years, it is evident to all that this act was the salvation of 
the republic and the destruction of slavery. Soon the south 
saw their great blunder, and tried to repeal the compact. 
In 1803 Congress referred it to a committee, of which John 
Randolph was chairman. He reported that this ordinance 
was a compact, and opposed repeal. Thus it stood a rock 
in the way of the on-rushing sca of slavery. With all this 
timely aid it was, after all, a most desperate and protracted 
struggle to keep the soil of linois sacred to freedom. It 
was the natural battle field for the irrepressible conflict. In 
the southern end of the State slavery preceded the compact. 
It existed among the old French settlers, and was hard to 
eradicate. The southern part of the State was settled from 


the slave States; and this population brought their laws, 
33 


spel 
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customs, and institutions with them. A stream of popula- 
tion from the North poured into the northern part of the 
State These sections misunderstood and hated each other 
perfectly. The Southerners regarded the Yankees as a skin- 
ning, trieky, penurious race of peddlers, filling the country 


with tinware, brass clocks, and wooden nutmegs. , The | 


Northerner thought of the Southerner as a lean, lank, lazy 
creature, burrowing in a hut, and rioting in whisky, dirt 
and ignorance. ‘These causes aided in making the struggle 
long and bitter. So strong wasthe sympathy with slavery 
that in spite of the ordinance of 1787, and in spite of the 
decd of cession, it was determined to allow the old French 
settlers to retain their slaves. Planters from the slave 
States might bring their slaves, if they would give them a 
chance to choose freedom, or years of service and hondage 
for their children till they should become thirty years of age. 
If they chose freedom they must leave the State in sixty 
days or be sold as fugitives. Servants were whipped for 
offences for which white men are fined ; each lash paid forty 
cents of the fine. A negro ten miles from home without a 
pass was whipped. These famous laws were imported from 
the slaye States, just as they imported laws for the inspec- 
tion of flax and wool when there was neither in the State. 
These black laws are now wiped out. A vigorouseffort was 
made to protect slavery in the State Constitution of 1818 ; it 
barely failed. It was renewed in 1826, when a convention 
was asked tomake a new constitution. After a hard fight the 
convention was defeated ; but slaves did not disappear from 


vilege of making grants, subject to the approval of his Ma- 
jesty, the King. Colonel Wilkins granted to some merchants 
of Philadelphiaa magnificent domain of thirty thousand 
acres lying between the village of Kaskaskia and Prairie du 
Rocher, much of it already covercd by French grants pre- 
viously made. For the better carrying out their plans, the 
British officers, and perhaps their grantees, destroyed, to 
some extent, the records of the ancient French grants at 
Kaskaskia, by which the regular claim of tithes and convey- 
ances was partly broken. This British grant of thirty 
thousand acres, which had been assigned to John Edgar, 
was afterward patented hy Governor St. Clair to Edgar and 
John Murray St. Clair, the Governor’s son, to whom Edgar 
had previously conveyed a moiety by deed. Although mueh 
fault was fourd with the transaction, a confirmation of the 
grant was secured from the United States government. 
When Virginia ceded Illinois, it was stipnlated that the 
French and Canadian inhabitants, and other settlers, who 


_ had professed allegiance to Virginia, should have their 


the census of the State until 1850. There were mobs and . 


murders in the interest of slavery. Lovejoy was added to 


the list of martyrs—a sort of first fruits of that long line of | 


immortal heroes who saw freedom a3 the one supreme desire 
of their souls, and were s> enamored of her that they pre- 
ferred to die rather than survive her. 


LAND TENURES. 

The early French settlers held the possession of their land 
incommon. A tract of land was fixed upon for a Common 
Field, in which all the inhabitants were interested. 

Besides the Common Field, another tract of land wa; laid 
off on the Commons. All the villagers had free access to 
this asa place of pasturage for their stock. From this they 
also drew their supply of fuel. 

Individual grants were likewise made. Under the French 
system, the lands were granted without any equivalent con- 
sideration in the way of money, the individuals satisfying 


the authorities that the lands were wanted for actual settle- - 


ment, or for a purpose likely to henefit the community. The 
fir:t grant of land, which is preserved, is that made to Charles 
Danie, May 10th, 1722. The French grants at Kaskaskia 
extended from river to river, and at other places in the Bot- 
tom they commonly extended from river to bluff. Grants of 
land were made for almost all the American Bottom, from 
the upper limits of the Common Field of St. Phillip’s to 
the lower line of the Kaskaskia Common Field, a distance 
of nearly thirty miles. 

The Lritish commandants, who assumed the government 
on the cession of the territory by France, exercised the pri- 

ut 


titles confirmed to them. Congress afterwards authorized 
the Governor to confirm the possessions and titles of the 
French to their lands. In accordance with this agreement, 
Governor St. Clair, in 1790, issued a proclamation directing 
the inhabitants to exhihit their titles and claims of the lands 
which they held, in order to he confirmed in their possession. 
Where the instruments were found to be authentic, orders of 
suryey were issued, the expense of which was borne by the 
parties who claimed ownership. The French inhabitants 
were in such poverty at this time that they were really una- 
ble to pay the expenses of the eurveys, and a memorial 
signed by P. Gibault, the priest at Kaskaskia, and eighty- 
seven others, was presented to Governor St. Clair, praying 
him to petition Congress for relief in the matter. In 1791, 
Congress directed that four hundred acres of land should be 
granted to the head of every family which had made improve- 
ments in Illinois prior to the year 1788. Congress had also 
directed that a donation be given t» each of the families then 
living at either of the villages of Kaskaskia, Prairie du 
Rocher, Cahokia, Fort Chartres, or St. Phillips. These were 
known as the “ bead-right” claims. 

At an carly date, speculation became active in the land 
claims of different kinds; bead-rights, improvement rights, 
militia right:, and fraudulent claims were produced in great 
numbers. The French claims were partly unconfirmed, 
owing to the poverty of that people, and these were forced 
on the market with the others. The official report of the 
commissioners at Kaskaskia, made in 1810, shows that eight 
hundred and ninety land claims were rejected as being ille- 
gal or fraudulent. Three hundred and scyenty were 
reported as heing supported by perjury, and a considerable 
number were forged. There are fourteen names given of 
persons, both English and French, who made it a regular 
business to furnish sworn certificates, professing an intimate 
knowledge, in every case, of the settlers who had made cer- 
tain improvements upon which claims were predicated and 
when and where they were located. A Frenchman, clerk 
of the parish of Prairie du Rocher, “ without property and 
fond of liquor,” after having given some two hundred depo- 


sitions in favor of three land claimant speculators, “ was 
induced,’ in the language of the report, “ either by eompen- 
sation, fear, or the impossibility of obtaining absolution on 
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any ether terms, to declare on oath that the said depositions | 
were false,and thatin giving them he had a regard for. | 


something beyond the truth.” 

The report of the commissioners raiscd many doubts in 
regard to the validity and propriety of a number of confir- 
mations by the Governors, and much dissatisfaction among 
the claimants; and in consequence, Congress in 1812, passed 
an aet for the revision of these land clainisia the Kaskaskia 
district. The commissioners under this lawwere Michael 
Jones, John Caldwell, and Thomas Sloo. Facts damaging 
to persons who oceupied positions of high respceetability in 
the community, were disclosed. They reported that the 
English claim of thirty thousand acres confirmed by Gover- 
nor St. Clair to John Edgar and the Governor's son, John 
Murray St. Clair, was founded in neither law or equity; that 
the patent was issued after the Governor’s power ceased to 
exist, and the claim ought not to be confirmed. Congress, 
however, confirmed it. 

Fora period of several years, emigration was considerably 
retarded by the delay in adjusting land titles. The act of 
Congress passed in 1815, granting the right of pre-emption 
to settlers, was influential in bringing the publie lands into 
market, Emigrants poured into the country, and improve- 
ments were rapidly made. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE STATE. 


Tn area the State has 55,410 square miles of territory. It 
is about 150 miles wide and 400 miles long, stretching in 
latitude from Maine to North Carolina. It embraces wide 
variety of climate. It is tempered on the north by the creat 
inland, saltless, tideless sea, which helps the thermometer 
from either extreme. Being a table-land, from 690 to 1,600 
feet above the level of the sea, one is prepared to find on the 
health maps, prepared by the general government, an almost 
clean and perfect record. In freedom from fever and mala- 
rial diseases and consumptions, the three deadly enemies of 
the American Saxon, Illinois, as a State, stands without a 
superior, She furnishes one of the essential conditions of a 
great people—sound bodies; we suspect that this fact lies 
back of that old Delaware word, Hlini, superior men. The 
great battles of history have been determinative; dynasties and 
destinies have been strategical battles, chiefly the question of 
position; Thermopyl:e has been the war-ery of freemen for 
twenty-four centuries. It only tells how much there may be 
in position. All this advantage belong to Tiinois. It is in 
the heart of the greatest valley in the world, the vast regiou 
between the mountains—a valley that could feed mankind 
for a thousand years. It is well on toward the centre of the 
continent. It is in the great temperate belt, in which have 
been found nearly all the aggressive civilizations of history. 
Tt has sixty-five miles of frontage on the head of Lake Michi- 
gan. With the Mississippi forming the western and south- 
ern boundary, with the Ohio running along the south-eastern 
line, with the Illinois river and Canal dividing the State 
diagonally from the lake to the Lower Mississippi, and with 
the Rock and Wabash rivers furnishing altogether 2,000 


miles of water-front, connecting with, and running through, 
in al] about 12,000 miles of navigable water. But this is 
not all. These waters are made most available by the fact 
that the lake and the State lie on the ridge running into the 
great valley from the east. Within cannon-shot of the lake 


' the water runs away from the lake to the gulf. The lake 


land. 


now empties at both ends, one into the Atlantic and one into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The lake thus seems to hang over the 
This makes the dockage most serviceable; there are 
no steep banksto damage it. Both lake and river are made 
for use. The climate varies from Portland to Richmond. 
It favors every product of the continent including the tropies, 
with less than half a dozen exceptions. It produces every 
great nutriment of the world except bananas and rice. It 
is hardly too much to say that it is the most productive spot 
known to civilization. With the soil full of bread and the 
earth full of minerals; with anv upper surface of food and an 
under layer of fuel; with perfect natural drainage, and 
abundant springs and streams and navigable rivers; half 
way between the forests of the North and the fruits of the 


) South; within a day’s ride of the great deposits of iron, coal, 


copper, lead and zine: containing and controlling the great 
grain, cattle, pork, and lumber markets of the world, it is 
not strange that lincis has the advantage of position. This 
advantage has been supplemented by the charaeter of the 
population. In the early days when Illinois was first admit- 
ted to the union, her population were chiefly from Kentucky 
and Virginia. But, in the conflict of ideas concerning sla- 
very, a strong tide of immigration came in fromthe East, ani 
soon changed this composition. In 1880, her now native 
population were from colder soils. New York had furnished 
145,290: Ohio gave 172,623: Pennsylvania 108,352: the 
entire South gave us only 216,734. In all her cities, and in 
all her German and Scandinavian and other foreign colonies, 
Illinois has only about one-fifth of her people of foreign 
birth. 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Oue of the greatest d2vclopments ia the carly history 
of Hlinois,is the Dlinois and Michigan canal, connecting the 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers with the lakes. It was of the 
utmost importance to the State. It was recommended by 
Governor Bond, the first governor, in his first message. Two 
bright young engineers surveyel it, and estimated the cost 
at $600,000 er $700,000. It finally cost $8,000,000. In 
1825, a law was passed to incorporate the canal company, 
but no stock was sold. In 1826, upon the solicitation of 
Daniel P. Cook, congress gaye 800,000 aeres of Jand on the 
line of the work. In 1828, another law-commissioner was 
appointed, and work commeneed with new survey and new 
estimates. In 1834-35, George Farquar made an able 
report ou the whole matter. This was, doubtless, the 
ablest report ever made to a western legislature, and it be- 
came the model for subsequent reports and action. From 
this the work went on until it was finished in 1848. It cost 
the State a large amount of money ; but it gave to the indus- 
tries of the State an impetus that pushed it up into the first 
rank of greatness. It was not built as aspeculation. But 
it has paid into the Treasury of the State an average annual 
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nett sum of over 111,000. Pending the construction of the 
canal, the land and town-lot fever broke out in the state, in 
1834-35. It took on the malignant type in Chicago, lifting 
the town up into a city. The disease spread over the entire 
State and adjoining States. It was epidemic. It cut up 
men’s farins without regard to locality, and cut up the purses 
of the purchasers without regard to consequences. There 
was no lack of buyers ; speculators and money swarmed into 
the country. This distemper seized upon the Legislature in 
1836-37, and left not one to tell the tale. They enacted a 
system of internal improvement without a parallel in the 
grandeur of its conception. They ordered the construction 
of 1,300 niles of railroad, crossing the State in all directions. 
This was surpassed by the river and canal improvements. 
There were a few counties not touched by either railroad or 
river or canal, and those were to be comforted and compen- 
sated by the free distribution of $200,000 among them. To 
inflate this balloon beyond credence it was ordered that work 
should be commenced on both ends of each of these railroads 
and rivers, and at each river-crossing, all at the same time. 
The appropriations for the vast improvements were over 


$12,000,000, and commissioners were appointed to borrow | 


money on the credit of the State. Remember that all this was | 


in the early days of railroading, when railroads were luxu- 
ries; that the State had whole counties with scarcely a 
cabin, and that the population of the State was less than 
400,000, and you can form some idea of the vigor with 
which these brave men undertook the work of making a 
great State. In the light of history it appears that this was 
only a premature throb of the power that actually slumbered 
in the soil of the State. It was Hercules in the eradle, 
this juncture the State bank loaned its funds largely to 
Godfrey Gilman & Co., and other leading honses for the 
purpose of drawing trade from St. Louis to Alton. Soon 
they failed, and took down the bank with them. In 1840, 
all hope seemed gone. A population of 480,000 were load- 
ed with a debt of $14,000,000. It had only six small cities, 


really only towns, namely; Chicago, Alton, Springfield, | 


Quincy, Galena and Nauvoo, This debt was to be cared 
for when there was nota dollar in the treasury, and when 
the State had borrowed itself out of all credit, and when 
there was not good money enough in the hands of all the 


people to pay the interest of the debt fora single year. Yet | 


in the presence of all these difficulties the young State 
stealily refused to repudiate, Gov. Ford took hold of the 
problem and solved it, bringing the Statethrough in triumph. 
Having touched lightly upon some of the most distinctive 
points in the history of Tlinois, let us next briefly consider 
the 

MATERIAL RESOURCES OF THE STATE. 

Tt is substantially a garden four hundred miles long and 
one hundred and fifty wide. Its soil is chiefly a black sandy 
loam, varying from six inches to six feet thick. On the 
American Bottoms it has been cultivated for over one hun- 
dred and fifty ycars withoutrenewal. About the old Frenck 
towns it has yielded corn for acentury and a half without 
rest or help. It produces nearly everything green in the tem- 
perate and tropical zones; she leads any of the ve States 
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| of coal in INinois will last 120,000 years. 
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in the number of acres actually under plow. Her products 
from 25,000,000 aecresare incalculable. Her mineral! wealth 
is scarcely second to her agricultural power. She has coal, 
iron, lead, copper, zinc, many varieties of building stone, 
fire clay, cuma clay, common brick and tile clay, sands of 
all kinds, gravel, mineral paint, everything needed for a 
high civilization. Left to herself, she has the elements of 
all greatness. The single item of coal is too vast for an 
appreciative handling in figures. Wecan handle itin gene- 
ral terms, like algebraical signs, but long before we get up 
into the millions and billions, the human mind drops down 
from comprehension to mere symbolic apprehension. Nearly 
four-fifths of the entire State is underlaid with a deposit of 
coal more than forty feet thick on the average, including all 
strata (now estimated by recent surveys, at seventy feet 
thick). You can get some idea of its amount, as you do of the 
amount of the national debt. There it is, £1,000 square 
miles, one vast mine into which you could bury scores of 
European and ancient empires, and have reom enough 
all round to work without knowing that they had been 
sepulchered there. Put this vast coal-bed down by the 
other great coal deposits of the world, and its importance 
becomes manifest. Great Britain, has 12,000 square miles 
of coal; Spain 3,000; France 1,719; Belgium 578; Illi- 
nois about twice as many square miles as all combined. 
Virginia has 20,000 square miles; Pennsylvania, 16,000; 
Ohio, 12,000; Illinois has 31,000 square miles ; one-seventh 
of all the known coal on this continent isin Illinois. 

Could we sell the coal in this single State for one-seventh 
of one cent a ton it would pay the national debt. Great 
Britain uses enough mechanical power to-day to give each 
man, woman and child in the kingdom the help and service 
of nineteen untiring servants. No wonder she has leisure 
and luxuries. No wonder the home of the common artisan 
has in it more Juxuries than could be found in the palace of 
good old King Arthur. Think, if you can conceive of it, of 
the vastarmy of servants that slumber in Illinois, impatient- 
ly awaiting the call of genius to come forth to minister to 
our comfort. At the present rate of consumption England's 
coal supply will be exhausted in 250 years. At the same 
rate of consamption (which far excecds our own) tho deposit 
Let us now turn 
from this reserve power to tho 


ANNUAL PRODUCTS 


of the State. We shall not bo humiliated inthis field. Here 
we strike the secret of our national credit. Nature provides 
a market in the constant appetite of the race. For several 
years past the annual prodaction of wheat in Illinois has 
exceeded 30,000,000. That is more wheat than was raised 
by any other State in the Union; with corn, she comes for- 
ward with 140,000,000 bushels, twice as much as any other 
State, and one-sixth of all the corn raised in the United 
States. She harvested 2,767,000 tons of hay, nearly one- 
tenth of all the hayin the Republic. It is not generally 
appreciated, but it is true, that the hay crap of the country 
is worth more than the cotton crop; the hay of [lHnois equals 
the cotton of Louisiana. 
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and the value of her livestock, is only second to the great 
State of New York. She raises from 25,000,000 to 30,000, - 
000 hogs annually, and according to the last census packed 
about one haif of all that were packed in the United States. 
Thisis no insignificant item, Pork is a growing demand of 
the old world. Illinois marked $64,000,000 worth of 
slaughtered animals; more than any other State, and one- 
seventh of all the States. 

Illinois is a grand and wonderful State, peerless in the fer- 
tility of her soil, and inexhaustible resources. She is fast 
marching on towards her predestined place as first among the 
sisterhood. 

We subjoin a list of the things in which Illinois excels all 
other States. 

Depth and richness of soil; per cent. of good ground ; 
acres of improved land; large farms—number of farmers; 
amount of wheat, corn oats, and honey produced ; value of 
animals for slaughter; number of hogs; amount of pork; 
and number of horses. 

Illinois excels all other States in miles of railroads and in 
miles of postal service, and in money orders sold per annum, 
and in the amount of lumber sold in her markets. She pays 
a larger amount of internal revenue to the general govern- 
ment than any other state. 

Ijlinois is only second in many important matters. 
sample list comprises a few of the more important: 

Permanent school fund (good for a young State); total 
income for educational purposes; number of publishers of 
books, maps, papers, cte.; value of farm products and im- 
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plements, and of live stock ; in tons of coal mined. 

The shipping of Ilinois is only second to New York. Out 
of one port during the business hours of the season of navi- 
gation she sends forth a vessel every teu minutes. ‘This does 
not include canal boats, which go one every five minutes. 
No wonder she is only second in number of bankers and 
brokers or in physicians and surgeons. 

She is third in colleges, teachers and schools ; cattle, lead, 
hay, flax, sorghum, and beeswax. 

She is fourth in population ; in children enrolled in public 
schools, in law schools, in butter, potatoes, and carriages. 

She is fifth in value of real and personal property, in theo- 
logical seminaries and colleges exclusively for women, in 
milk sold, and in boots and shoes manufactured, and in book- 
binding. 

She is only seventh in the production of wood, while she is 
the twelfth in arca, She now has much more wood and 
growing timber than she had thirty years ago. 

A few leading industries will justify emphasis. She man- 
ufactures $210,000,000 worth of goods, which place her 
nearly equal to New York and Pennsylvania. 

In the numbcr of copics of commercial and financial news- 
papers issued, she is only second to New York, and in her 
miles of railroads she leads all other States. More than two- 
thirds of her land is within five miles of a railroad and less 
than two per cent. is more than fifteen miles away. 

The Religion and Morals of the State keep step with her 
productions and growth. She was born of the missionary 


1787, by which she has been saved from slavery, ignorance, 
and dishonesty. Rev. Mr. Wiley, pastor of a Seotch congre- 
gation in Randolph County, petitioned the Constitutional 
Convention of 1818 to recognize Jesus Christ as King, and 
the Scriptures as the only necessary guide and book of law. 
The Convention did not act in the case, and the old cove- 
nanters refused to accept citizenship. They never voted 
until 1824, when the slavery question was submitted to the 
people. Dut little mob violence has ever been felt in the 
State. In 1817 the regulators disposed of a band of horse 
thieves that infested the territory. The Mormon indignities 
finally awoke the same spirit. Alton was also the scene of a 
pro-slavery mob, in which Lovejoy was added to the list of 
martyrs. The moral sense of the people makes the law 
supreme, and gives the State unruffled peace. With about 
$23,000,000 in church property, and 4,321 church organiza- 
tions, the State has that divine police, the sleepless patrol of 
moral ideas, that alone is able to secure perfect safety. Con- 
science takes the knife from the assassin’s hand and the blud- 
geon from the grasp of the highwayman. Weslecp in safety 
not because we are behind bolts and bars—these only de- 
fend the innocent; not heeause a lone officer sleeps on a 
distant corner of the street; not because a sheriff may call 
his posse from a remote part of the county; but because con- 
science guards the very portals of the air and stirs in the 
deepest recesscs of the public mind. This spirit issues within 
the State 9,500,000 copies of religious papers annually, and 
receives still more from without. Thus the crime of the 
State is only one-fourth that of New York and one-half that 
of Pennsylvania. 

Tilinots never had but one duel between her own citizens. 
In Belleville, in 1820, Alphonso Stewart and William Gen- 
nett arranged to vindicate injured honor. The seconds 
agreed to make it a sham,and make them shoot blanks. 
Stewart was in the secret. Dennett mistrusted something, 
and, unobserved, slipped a bullet into his gun and killed 
Stewart. He then fled the State. After two years he was 
caught, tried, convicted, and, in spite of friends and political 
aid, was hung. This fixed the code of honor on a Christian 
basis, and terminated its use in Illinois. The early preachers 
were generally ignorant men, who were accounted cloquent 
according to the strength of their voices. Gov. Ford says, 
“Nevertheless these first preachers were of incalculable ben- 
efit to the country. They inculeated justice and morality. 
To them are we indebted for the first Christian character of 
the Protestant portion of the people.” 

In Education, Ulinois surpasses her material resources. The 


| ordinance of 1787 couscerated one thirty-sixth of her soil to 


common schools, and the law of 1818, the first law that went 
upon her statutes, gave three per cent. of all the rest to Jeduca- 
tion. The old compact secures this interest forever, and hy its 
yoking together morality and intelligence it precludes the 
legal interference with the Bible in the public schools. With 
such a start it is natural that we should have about 11,500 
schools, and that our iliteracy should be less than New York 
or Pennsylvania, and about one-half of Massachusetts. What 
a grand showing for so young aState. These public schools 


cir 


soon made colleges inevitable. The first college, still flour- 
ishing, was started in Lebanon in 1828, by he M. E. Church, 
and named after Bishop McKendree. IHinois college at 
Jacksonville followed in 1830, supported by the Presbyterians. 
Iu 1832 the Baptists built Shurtleff college at Alton, and 
Knox college at Galesburg followed in 1838, and Jubilee 
college at Peoria in 1847, and the good Catholic missionaries 
long prior to this had e-tablished in various parts of the State, 
colleges, seminaries and parochial schools. A fter these early 
years colleges have rained down. A settler could hardly 
encamp on the prairie but a college would spring up by his 
The State now has one very well endowed and 
equipped university, namely the North-western University, 
at Evanston, with six colleges, ninety instructors, over one 
thonsand students, and $1,500,000 endowment. Rey. J. M. 
Peck was the first educated Protestant minister in the State. 
Tle settled at Roek Spring, St. Clair County, about 1820, and 
has left his impress on the State. He was a large contribn- 
tor to the literature of that day in this State; abont 1837 he 
published a Gazetteer of INinois. Soon after John Russell, 
of Bluffdale, published essays and tales showing genius. 
Judge James Hall published the I@inots Monthly Magazine 
with great ability, and an annual called Phe Western Sou- 
venir, which gave him an enyiable fame all over the United 
States. From these beginnings, Illinois has gone on till she 
has more volumes in public libraries even than Massachu- 
setts, and of the 44,500,009 volumes in all the public libra- 
ries of the United S:ates, she has one-thirteenth. 


wagon. 
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In 1860 she had eighteen colleges and seminaries; in 1870 — 


she had eighty. 

That is a grand advance for the war decade. Her growth 
in the last ten years has been equally marvellons. 

This brings us to a record unsurpassed in any age. 


THE WAR RECORD OF ILLINOIS. 


We hardly know where to begin, or how to advance, or 
what to say, as we can at best give only a broken synopsis 
of her gallant deeds. Her sons have always been foremost 
on fields of danger. In the war of 1812 she aided in maiv- 
taining national sovereignty. In 1851-52, at the call of 
Gov. Reynolds, her sons drove Blackhawk over the Missis- 
sippi. 

When the Mexican war came, in May, 1846, 8,570 men 
offered themselves when ouly 3,720 could be accepted. The 
fields of Buena Vista, Chapultepee and Vera Cruz, and the 
storming of Cerro Gordo, will perpetuate the bravery and 
the glory of the Illinois soldier. But it was reserved till 
our day for her sons to find a field and a cause and a foe- 
man that could fitly illustrate their spirit and heroism. 
Illinois put into her own regiments for the United States 
government 256,000 men, and into the army through other 
states enough to swell the number to 290,000. This far ex- 
ceeds all the soldiers of the federal government in all the 
war of the revolution. Her total years of service were 
600,000. She enrolled men from eighteen to forty-five 
years of age when the law of Congress in 1864—the test 
time—only asked for those from twenty to forty-five. 


Her | 
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go and did not take the pains to correet the enrollment.. 
Thus the basis of fixing the quota was too great, and then 
the quota itself, at least in the trying time, was far above 
any other State, Thus the demand on some counties, as 
Monroe, for example, took every able-bodied man in the 
county, and then did not have enongh to fill the quota, 
Morcover, Hlinois sent 20,844 men for ninety or one hundred 
days, for whom no credit was asked. When Mr. Lincoln's 
attention was called to the inequality of the quota compared 
with other states, he replied, ‘The country needs the sacri- 
fice. We must put the whip on the free horse.” In spite 
of these disadvantages Illinois gave to the country 73,000 
years of service above all calls. With one-thirteenth of 
the population of the loyal States, she sent regularly one- 
tenth of all the soldiers, and in the peril of the closing 
calls, when patriots were few and weary, she then sent one- 
eighth of all that were called for by her loved and honored 
son in the White House. Her mothers and daughters went 
into the fields to raise the grain and keep the children to- 
gether, while the fathers and older sons went to the harvest 
fields of the world. What a glorious record there is treas- 
ured up in the history of this great country for the patriotic 
Tilinois soldier. Her military record during the Rebellion 
stands peerless among the other States. Ask any soldier 
with a good record of his own, who is thus able to judge, 
and he will tell you that the Illinois men went in to win. 
It is common history that the greater victories were won in 
the West. When everything else was dark, Illinois was gain- 
ing victories all down the river, and dividing tne confederacy, 
Sherman took with him on his great march forty-five regi 
ments of IHinois infantry, three companies of artillery, and 
one company of calvary. He could not avoid going to the 
sea, Lincoln answered all rumors of Sherman’s defeat with 
“ [is impossible; there is a mighty sight of fight in 100,- 
000 Western men.” Tlltnois soldiers brought home 300 
battle-flags. The first United States flag that floated over 
Richmond was an Illinois flag. She sent messengers and 
nurses to every field and hospital, to care for her sick and 
wounded sons. When individuals had given all, then cities 
and towns came forward with their credit to the extent of 
many millions, to aid these men and their families. T]linois 
gave the country the great general of the war—Ulysses 8. 
Grant—since honored with two terms of the Presidency of 
the United States. 

One other name from Illinois comes up in all minds, 
embalmed in all hearts, that must have the supreme place 
in this story of our glory and of our nation’s honor: that 
name is Abiaham Lincoln, of Illinois. The analysis of Mr. 
Lincoln’s character is difficult on account of its symmetry. 
In this age we look with admiration at his uncompromising 
honesty. And well we may, for this saved us thousands 
throughout the length and breadth of our country who knew 
him only as “ Honest Old Abe,” and yoted for him on that 
account; and wisely did they choose, for no other man could 
have carried us through the fearful night of the war. 
When his plans were too vast for our comprehension and 
his faith in the cause too sublime for our participation, 


enrollment was otherwise excessive. Her people wanted to | when it was all night about us, anl all dread before us, 
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and all sad and desolate behind us: when not one ray shone 
upon our cause; when traitors were haughty and exultant 
at the south, and fierce and blasphemous at the North; 
when the loyal] men here seemed almost in the minority; 
when the stoutest heart quailed, when generals were defeat- 
ing each other for place, and contractors were lecching out 
the very heart’s blood of the prostrate republic: when 
everything else had failed us, we looked at this calm, patient 
man standing like a rock in the sterm and said, “ Mr. Lin- 
coln is honest, and we will trust him still.” Holding to this 
single point with the energy of faith and despair we held 


together, and, under God, he brought us through to victory. | 


Ilis practical wisdom made him the wonder of all lands. 
With such certainty did Mr. Lincoln follow causes to their 
ultimate effects, that his foresight of contingencies seemed 
almost prephetic. He is radiant with all the great virtues, 
and his memory shall shed a glory upon this age that shall 
fill the eyes of men as they look inte history. Other men 
have excelled him in some points, but taken atall points, all 
in all, he stands head aud shoulders above every other man 
of six thousand years. An administrator, he served the 
nation in the perils of unparalleled civil war. A statesman, 
he justified his measures by their snecess. A philanthropist, 
he gave liberty to one race and salvation to another. A 
moralist, he bowed from the summit of human power to the 
foet of the Cross, and became a Christian. A mediator, he 
exercised mercy under the most absolute obedience to law. 
A leader, he was no partizan, AA commander, he was un- 
tainted with blood. A ruler in desperate times, he was 
unsullied with crime. A man, he has left no word of pas- 
sion, no thought of malice, no trick of craft, no act of 
jealousy, no purpose of selfish ambition. Thus perfected, 
without a model and without a peer, he was dropped into 
these troubled years te adorn and embellish all that is geod 
and all that is great iu our humanity, and to present to all 
coming time the divine idea of free gevernment. It is not 
too much to say that away down in the future, when the 
Republic has fallen from its niche in the wall of time; when 
the great war itself shall have faded out in the distance like 
a mist on the horizon ; and when the Anglo-Saxon language 
shall be speken only by the tongue of the stranger, then the 
generation looking this way shal] see the great President as 
the supreme figure iu this vortex of hist ry. 


CIVIL ORGANIZATION, 


The history of Mlinois has been traced while a possession 
of France, and when under the British government ; and 
the formation of Illinois asa County of Virginia has been 
noted. The several States afterwards agreed on the adep- 
tion ef Articles of the Confederation, to cede their claims to 
the western land to the General government. Virginia 
executed her deed of cession March Ist, 1784. For several 
years after, there was an imperfect adimistration of the law 
in Illinois. The French customs partly held force, and 
affairs were partly governed by the promulgations of the 
British commandants issued from Fort Chartres, and by the 
regulations which had subsequently been issued bv the Vir- 
ginia authorities. 


| convened at Cincinnati, in January, 1799. 


| Governor 


By the ordinance ef 1787, all the territory north-west of 
the Ohio was constituted into one district, the laws to be 
administered by a governor and secretary ; a court was insti- 
tuted of three judges. A general assembly was provided 
for, the members to be chosen by the people. General 
Arthur St. Clair was selected by Congress, as Governor of 
the north-western territory. The scat of government was at 
Marietta, Ohio. 

In the year 1795, Governor St. Clair divided St. Clair 
County. All sonth of a line running throngh the New 
Design settlement (in the present County of Monroe) was 
erected inte the County of Randolph. 
Randelph of Virginia, the new county received its name. 

Shadrach Bond, afterwards the first Governor, was elected 
from IJlinois, a member of the Territorial Legislature which 
In 1800 the 
Territory of Indiana was formed, of which Illinois consti- 
tuted a part, with the seat of government at Vincennes. 
About 1896, among other places in the West, Aaron Burr 
visited IKa:kaskia in an endeavor to enlist men for his 
treasonable scheme against the government. In 1805, 
George Fisher was elected from Randolph County a mem- 
ber of the Territorial Legislature, and Pierre Menard was 
chosen member of the Legislative Council. 

By act of Congress, 1899, the Territory of Illinois was 
constituted. Ninian Edwards was appointed Governor of 
the newly organized Territory, and theseat of government 
established at Kaskaskia. Nathaniel Pope, a relative of 
Edwards, received the appointment of Secretary. 

For nearly four years after the organization of the Terri- 
torial Government no legislature existed in Llinois. An 
election for representatives was held on the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth of October, 1812. Shadrach Bond, then a resi- 
dent of St. Clair County, was elected the first Delegate to 
Congress from Illinois. Pierre Menard was chosen from 
Randolph County member of the Legislative Council, and 
George Fisher of the House of Representatives. The Legis- 
lature conycned at Kaskaskia on the twenty-fifth of Novem- 
Iyer, WS, 

In April, 1818, a bill providing for the admission of Tli- 
nois into the Union as a sovereign State was passed by Con- 
gress, A Convention to frame a Constitution assembled at 
Kaskaskia in the following July. The first election under 
the Constitution was held in September, 1818, and Shadrach 
Bond was elected Governor, and Pierre Menard, Lieutenant 
Illinois was now declared by Congress admitted 


In honor of Edmund 


' to the Union as on an equal footing in all respects with the 


_ original States, 


| of the State. 
| Capital for twenty years. 


The Legislature again met at Kaskaskia in 
January, 1819. This was the last session ever held at Kas- 
kaskia. Vandalia, the same year, was selected as the Capital 
It was stipulated that Vandalia was to be the 
At the end of that period it was 
changed to Springfield. Below we give list of governors 
and staff officers of Illiaois. 

I]Jinois was constituted a separate Territory by act of Con- 
gress February dd, 1809. The boundaries were described 


as follows: 
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ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 


From 1809, To 1882. 


* «That from and after the first day of March next, all 
that part of the Indiana Territory which lies west of the 
Wabash river and a direct linedrawn from the said Wabash 
river and Post Vincennes due north to the territorial line 
between the United States and Canada, shall for the purpose 
of temporary government, constitute a separate territory, and 
be called ‘ Illinois,’ ” 

The seat of government was fixed at Kaskaskia. 

The territorial government was continued under the first 
grade from 1809 until 1812, when by a vote of the people 
the second grade was adopted. 

Under the first grade, the Governor and Jndges, who 
received their appointment from the President, constituted 
the Legislative Council, and enacted laws for the govern- 
meut of the people. The Governor possessed almost un- 
limited power in the appointment of officers; the Secretary 
of the Territory being the only officer, not appointed by the 
Governor. 

Under the second grade, the people elected the Legisla- 
ture, which was composed of a Legislative Council and a 
House of Representatives. The Legislative Council was 
composed of five members, and the Honse of Representatives 
of seven members. 

The Legislature enacted the laws for the government of 
the people, but the Governor was possessed of the absolute 
veto power, and was therefore in position to dictate the laws, 
if he chose to exercise the power. 

The people also elected the Delegate to Congress by popu- 
lar vote. 


Territorlal Officers. 


The following is a complete roster of territorial officers 
from 1809 until the organization of the State government 
in 1818: 


GOVERNORS, 


-March 7,1999. Declined. 
-April 24, 1809, to Deceniber 6, 1818. 


John Boyle 
Ninian Edwards. 


The term of the Governor’s appointment was two years. Governor Edwards 
was re-appointed from time te time, as his term expired, and served through 
tle entire territorial government. 


SECRETARIES, 


«March 7, 1809, to December 17, 1816. 
December 17, 1816, to October 6, 1s1s, 


Nathaniel Pope.. 
Joseph Phillips.. 


AUDITORS OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


1812 to 1816. 
January 13, 1816, to April, 1817. 
-April 5, 1817, te Angust, 1817. 


H. HW. Maxwe} 
Daniel P. Cook 
Rebert Blackw 
Elijah C. Berry 


ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. 


. July 24, 1809, to Decemher, 1809. 
December 30, lsu9, to April, 1810. 
«April 7, 1810, to October, 1s10, 
“October 29, 1810, to Jun, 1813. 
-...J ane 23, 1813, to February 17, 1818. 


* From Legislative Directory, published 1x1. 
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Benjamin I. Doyle 
John J. Crittenden... 

Thomas T. Crittenden 
Benjamin M. Piatt.. 
William Meurs 


-Angust 38, 1817, to October 9, 1818. 


TREASURERS. 
John Thomas....... notecnmnceneanen CRELOCESOPSPEEPETT TE: 1812 to 1818. 


DELEGATES TO CONGRESS. 


... December, 1812, to 1814. 
September 29, 1814, to 1817. 
«1817 to 181s. 


Shadrach Bond 
Benjamin Stephenson. 
Nathanie! Pope 


JUDGES. 


-March 2, 1809. 
March 7, 1809. 
Tarch 7, 1809. 
Jarch 16, 1510. Vice Stuart. 
July 29, 1813. 

October 28, 1815. 

.January 13, 1818. 

June &, 1818. 

January 13,1818. Declined. 
..February 17, 1818. 
.Febrnary 17, 1818. 

.. March 3, 1813. 


Obadiah Jones,.. 
Alexander Stuart 
Jesse B. Thomas 
Stanley Griswold 
William Sprigg 

Thomas Towles.. 
Daniel Cook. (Western circuit. 
John Warnock. (Western circuit.) 
John MeLean. (Eastern cireuit). 
Elias Kent Kane. (Eastern circuit. 
William Mears. (Eastern circnit.). 
Jeptha Hardin. (Eastern cireuit.).... 


Resigned. 


ADJUTANTS-GENERAL. 


... May 3, 1899, to Jnly 18, 1809. 

July 18, 1809, to May 28, 1810, 

May 28, 1810, to October 25, 1813. 

.. December 13,1813, to Oetober 27, 1814, 
...Octeber 27, 1814, to December, 1813. 


Elias Rector 
Robert Morrison 
Elias Rector.......... 

Benjamin Stephensen. 
Wm. Alexander 


, 


First Territorial Legislature—1S812. 


Convened at Kaskaskia on the 25th day of November, A. D, 1812, Adjourned 
the 26th day of December, 1812, Second session convened and adjourned 
November S, A. D, 1813. 


- LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
OFFICERS, 


.... Pierre Menard. 
John Thomas. 
...Thomas Van Swearingen. 


President... 
Secretary. 
Doeorkeeper. 


MEMBERS. 


esseecoree lt RGISON, 
Johnson. 


Pierre Menard 


..Randelph, 
Benjamin Talbott.. 


Gallatin. 


Samuel Judy. 
Thomas Ferguson. 


William Biggs...... ..St. Clair, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
OFFICERS. 
Speaker... .aeorge Fisher. 
Clerk... William C. Greennp. 
Doorkeeper. Thomas Van Swearingen, 
MEMBERS, 
George Fisher .. Randalph. Joshua Oglesby... 


Jacob Short... 
William Jones 


Gallatin, 
Gallatin. 
«Johnson. 


Alexander Wilson 
Phillip Trammel.. 
John Grammar 


Second Territorial Legislature—I811,. 


FIRST SESSION. 


Conrened at Kaskaskia the 14th day ef Nevember, A. D, 1814. Adjourned 
Deeember 24, A. D., Isl4. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
OFFICERS, 


.»Pierre Menard. 
ohn Thomas. 


President. 


Stecretary. 


Doerkeeper. Thomas Stuart. 
MEMBERS. 
Pierre Menard.... -Randol ph. SEM TIS Geeeeraneessenicersaenees Madison, 
William Biggs. St. Clair. Thomas Ferguson. wend OhNSOn, 
Benjamin Talbott.. sallatin. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
OFFICERS. 


Risdon Moore. 
William Mears, 
.Thoinas Stuart 


Soeaker... 
Clerkae.« 
Doorkeeper.... 


MEMBERS. 
Risdon Meore.... St. Clair. Phillip Trammel.... ...-Gallatin, 
William Rabb.. .. Madison. ‘Thomas C, Browne.. Gallatin. 
Janres Lemen, Jr at, Clair Owen Dvans..cccee ee «J Ghnson. 


James Gilbreath*.. «Randolph. 


Sccond Territorial Legislature—1815. 


SECOND SESSION 


Convened pursnant to aljournment, the 4th day of December, A. D, 1815, 
Adjourned Jannary 11, A. D. 1816, 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


OFFICERS. 


President 
Seerciary 


Enrolting and Engrossing Clerk Wm. C, Greenup. 
Deorkeeper Ezra Owen. 
MEMBERS. 
Pierre Menard. .Randelph. William Biggs....... veers ClAIr. 
Samuel Jndy.... Madison. Thomas Ferguson.. Johnson, 
Benjamitt Talbott..ccccccccsees Gallatin. 
* Expelled. 
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HOUSE OF ROPRESENTATIVES. 
OFLICERS. 


Speaker. 
Clerk... 
Doorkecper.. 
Enrolling and Enyrosaing C ork, 


piel PL Cook, 
Sura Owen. 
.Win. C. Greennp. 


MEMBEES. 


meester) Vite 
a ballatin. 
Gallatin. 
« Raudolph. 


Third Territorial Legislature—1816-17. 
FIUGT SEssron. 


Convened at Kaskaskia the 2d day of December, A. D. 1816. 
Jannary 14, A. D. 1817. 


John G. Lofton 
William Rabb. 
James Lemen, | 


Risdon Moore.. 
Phillip Trammel. 
Thomas C, Browne., 
Jarvis Hazelton 


Tadison. 
alison. 
crete, COVERT 


Adjourned 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
OFFICERS, 


...Pierre Menara. 
Joseph Conway. 
RN. MeLangiilin. 
Ezra Owen. 


President... 
Srerefary. 

Enrolling and Engro 
Door keeper .....ccoooee oe 


say Clerk 
MEMBERS. 


-Randolph. 
Mactison. 


Jolin Grammar...... 
Thomas C, Browue 


Pierre Menard. 
John G. Lotteu 


. Johnson. 
‘sallatin. 


Abraham Amos... “St. Clair. 
MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
OFFICERS. 
Spenker. George Fisher. 
Gierk.. .Daniel PL Cook, 


Enrolling and Engro R. K. Me Laughlin. 
Doorkeeper .Ezra Owen. 
MEMBERS. 
George Fisher. Randolph. Joseph Palmer . Johnson, 
¢, R. Matheny toGnit. Seth Gard, Edwards. 
Wim. U. Bradsby. t, Clary Samuel Or Pope. 


Nathan Davis...... 


Third Territorlal Legislature—1817-18, 
SECOND SESSIuX, 
C nvened at Kaskaskia the lst day of December, A. D. 1817. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 


Adjourned 
January 12, A. D, 1813. 


OPTIWLES, 
President... Pierre Menard. 
Secretary... Joseph Conway. 
Earollingant Engrossing Clerk R. K. McLaughlin. 
JUSTAR AIS ty caceesroniceecnnten Ezra Owen. 


MEMBERS, 


Randolph. John G Lofton 
«Monroe. Thomas C. Browur 
Johnson. 


Pierre Menard... 
Abraham Ar‘os 
John Grimmar... 


NOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
OFFICERS, 


George Fisher. 
Daniel P. Cook. 

2 jee. KK. MoLaughlin. 
rate. ZT Owen, 


Speaker. 
Clerk. 

Enrollingand Enjrosaing Cler! 
BMD NEC DEM wietere os ssveenessarretae 


MEMEERS. 


St. Clair. 
Johnson. 
Gallatin. 


George Fisher. 
Chas, R. Matheny 
Willis Hargraves.. 


Randolph 
t. Clair. 
«White, 


Wo. If. Bradshy 
Joseph Palmer 
M. 3. Davenport. 


First Constitutional Conventton. 
CONVENTION OF 1818, 


Assembled at Kaskaskia, July —, 1818. Adjonrned August 26, 
18}8. Thirty-three delegates, One member from Washington county 
died during the sitting of the eonvention ; name unknown, Constitu- 
tion adopted in convention without being submitted to a vote of the 
people. Approved by Congress, December 3, 1515. 


OFFICERS. 


President..... 
NScretary. oe 


DELEGATES. 


St. Clair—Jesse B. Thomas, John Messinger, James Lemen, Jr. 

Randolpk—George Fisher, Hlias Kent Kane. 

Madison—Benjamin Stephenson, Joseph Borough, Abraham Pric- 
kett. 

Gallatin— Michael Jones, Leonard White, Adolphus F. Hubbard. 

Johnson—Illezekiah West, Wm. MeFatridge. 

Edwards Seth Gard, Levi Compton. 

Wtete— Willis Ifargrave, Wm Mellenry. 

Monroe—Caldwell Carns, Enoch Moore, 

Pope—Samuel Omelveny, Hamlet Ferguson. 

Juckson—Conrad Will, James Hall, Jr. 

Crawford —Joseph Kitchell, Edward N. Culloim. 

Bond —Thomas Nirkpatrick, Samuel G. Morse, 

Union—William Echols, Jolin Whiteaker- 

Washington—Andrew Dankson. 

Franklin—Isham Harrison, Thomas Roberts. 


SXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Under the constitution of 1818 the elective officers were the Gover- 
nor and Lieutenant-Governor, who held office for four years. The 
election returns were transmitted hy the returning officers, directed to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, whose duty it was to 
open and publish them in the presenee of a majority of each house of 
the General Assembly. In caseof a tie, the chuice was made by a 
jeint ballot of both houses. The first election for Governor and 
Lientenant-Governor was held on the third Thursday of September, 
A.D. 1818. Thereafter the elections were held every four years 
on the first Monday of August. 

The Secretary of State was appointed by the Governor, with the 
adviee and consent of the Senate. 

The Auditor of Public Aceounts, Treasurer and Attorney-General 
were elected by the General Assembly, and held office for two years 
respeetively. 

By the constitution of 1848, all these officers were made elective by 
the people, except the Attorney-General, which office was abolished. 
The term of office for each was four years, except the Treasurcr, 
which was two years. 


The office of Attorney-General was again ereated by law, in 1867, 
and the term fixed at two years. The oflice was first filled by 
appointment by the Governor, and at the expiration of the term by 
election by the people. 


The constitution of 1870 provides that the Executive Department 
shall consist of a Gorernor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Treasurer, Superintendeut of Public In- 
struction, and Attorney-General, who shall each, with the exception 
of the Treasurer, hold office for four years from the second Monday in 
January next after election. The Treasurer holds office for two years, 
and is ineligible for re-election until the expiration of two years next 
after the end of his term. The first election under the constitution of 
1870 was held November 5, A. D. 1s72. 

By a law passed in 1849 the Secretary of State was tarde ex-officio 
State Superintendent of Public Schools. In 1854 the law establish- 
inga system of free schools ereated the office of State Superintendent, 
and provided for the appointment by the Governor, upon the taking 
cffeet of the law, of some person to hold office until the election in 
1855, when a State Superintendent should be elected, and every two 
years thereafter. 

The offices of Adjutant-General, State Geologist, and Entomolo- 
gist, are created by law, and filled by appointment of the Governor. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 


CGrovernors, 


= When From what z 4 
Name. inaugurated. county Remarks. 
Shadrach Bond............ (let. 6, coe WARN - 
Edward Coles. een 


Thee. & 
eo LURE 3 


Ninian Edwards 
John Reynolds 


. Kesigned Nov, 17, 1834. 
Klected Rep. to Congress, 
Wm. L. D. Ewing........ Nov. . Vive Reynolds, 
Joseph Duncan.. .. Dee. 3 

Thomas Carlin [tierce tay 
Thomas Ford... Dec. & 
Angnstus C, French Dee. 0, I84h.. 
Augustus C, French... Jan. 8, 1849..... 


Ogle... 
Crawtord . 
Crawford... 


Wail 
Mouroc, 
Adams. 


Joel A Mottesan.., 
Wim. 1. Lissell.. 
John Wood..... 


iB, eros 
Jan. 12, E857. 
Mar. 21, 150... 


© (ned Mareh 15, 1 ‘ 
. Saceecded lo the otlice vice 


Richard Yates. 
Richard J. ¢ eleshy. 
John M. Palmer. 


Jan. 14, I801... 
rn. 16, E86. 
Jan, 121, 1s! 


Morgan... ... 
Macon... 
Macoupin 


Richard J. Oglestiy .... Tan. 13, INi3... Macon... x AMR 
Elected L. 
John L, Beverid ge....... Jan 93, 1873... Cook... « ..... Suceeeded 
‘ Oglesby resigned. 
Shelhy M. Cullom........- Jan. 8,177... Sangamon... . 


Shelby M. Cullom........ Jan. 10, 1881... 
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Lieutcnant-Governors. 


OF a1 DISOM 


TL LINOIS. 


COUR Y, 


State Treasurers. 


When 
inaugurated 


frem_ what 
cvunty. 


Remarks. 


Name 


Be OGt. 
. Dee. 
os [HTL 
Lec. 
a Atay We 


cen AOYSTOS. EE 
cen HEE 


Pierre Menard... 
Adolphns IP. ublar 
Witham Rinne 
Zutok Casey. 
Wm. L. D. Ewi 


P ing Licnt- Governor. 
Jackson..,... Resigned 
. White. .. Presidentof Senate and Act- 
y ing Lient-Governor. 5 


Alex. Mo Jenkin 
Wim. H. Davadsc 


Jefferson... .. 
Me Lean. 
. Rock Is 
. Knox 
nae | 


Stinson H. Anderson... Dec. 
Jehu M ore... Dec. 
Joseph B. Wel Dee. 
Wm. MeMuro Jan. 
Jan. 
. Jan. 


Gustavus Karne ; 
Joka Wood... ueceeded to oftier nf Gov 
yice Bissell dee’d Mar. 21, 
1860, 
Dlken Ce GLES erence President of Senateand Act- 
iag Lient-Governor. 


i.. Cook. 
. Cook. 
. Union. 
PU OOS as 


John Doughctty.. ad; ‘ 

Johu L. Beveridgy...... Fo ueceeded to office of Gov. 

vice Oglesby elee’d U. Sen 

. Winnebago.. President of Senate and Act- 
ing Lient-troverner. 

President of Senate and Act- 
ing Licnt-Govcrnor. 


POT wIS UL Weraresess=-neeeers 


Archibald A. Glenn...... Jan. 8, 1873.. Brewn........ 


~ Jan. 8, « Cook ..... 


Andrew Shuman. Be 
.. dan. 10, 1881.. MeLeaa 


John Hamilton. 


Seerectarles of State, 


Appointed or From what. 


qualified. county. Remarks. 


Name. 


Elias Kent Kane.......... Ort. 6. 
Samuel D. Lockwood 
David Blackwell 
Morris Birkbeck 
George Ferquer.. 
Alexander BP. Field 
Stephen A. Dong! 
Lyman Trumball. 
Thompson Campbell 
Iorace 8. Cooley. 

Horace 8. Cooley 


, IS24. 
ned Tam 14, 1825, 
Resigned Dee. 31, 1828. 

; Removed Ney. 30, 1540, 
iesizned Feb. a7, Js4l. 

. Removed March 4, 1843. 
.Nesigned Dee. 23, 1846. 

. Appointed by Gov. French. 
. Elev eee unde r c onstitution 


Sangamon 
Union 


David L. Greggs 
Alexander Starne 
us M. Hateh 
Ozias M. Hatch 
Sharon Tyndal 
Edward Rumme 
(ieorge II]. [arrow 
George H. Ifarrow 
Henry C. Dement........ 


Tan, 


Anditors of Public Accounts, 


When 
qualified. 


From what 


Name. 
eounty. 


icmarks. 


Elijah C. Berry.. 
Elijah C. Berry... 
James T. B. 
Levi Da 
James Shiclil 
wm, D. L. Ewing, 
Thomas H. 
Thomas II. 
Jesse KX. 

Jesse K. 

Orlin H. Miner 
Charles E. Lippincott.. 
Charles L. Lippincott 
Themas B. Needles 
charles P. Swigert... 


.. Ort. 9, 1818. 
Apwil 6, 


Fayette .. 
“ 


b 


Randolph 
S43. Fayett>.. 
, 1846.. Randolph 

1847. ts 


Lied. 
Vice Ewing, deceased. 


. Lawrence . 


“ 


. Sangamon. 


: Washington 
, 1881.. Kankakee... 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


When 
qualified 


ee From what le 
Name. connty. Remarks. 


Ninian W. Edwards 
Wm. H. Powell. 
Newton 
Newtoa 
John 2. Brooks. 
Newton Bateman. 
Newton Bateman. 
Newton Bateman. 


. Sanganion... \ppointed by the Gevernor 


ay > 
Jay 11, 1s 
Jan’y 13, 1879.. 


When 
qualified 


From what 


Nam 
eS eounty. 


Remarks. 


John Thomiasg....... 
R. K. MeLaugnilin, 
Abner Field. 
James Ifall 
John Demen 
Charles Gregor 
John PD. Whiteside. 
Milton Carpente 
John Moor 
Join Moore 
James Mille 
William Bnitle 


. St. Clair 
.. Fayette 
3. Unien.. 
. dackso 
. Frankli 
PAs TECUE 1. 
. Monroe... 
Hannilton 
McLean. 


Ang. 
Jan. 
meh: 
.. Feb. 
on WF 


gned ec. 3, 1 


Died. 
Appointed vice Carpenter. 
Elected. 

Resigned Sept, 3, 1859. 
Appointed, ¥ © Miller. 


William Budler.. Jan. 
Alexander Starn Jan. 
James H. Beveridge Jan 


George W. Smith.. 
Erastus N. Bate: 
Erastus N. Baty 
Edward Ruiz..... 
Thos, 8. Ridgeway 
Edward Rutz 
Jolin C. Smith. 
Edward Rutz.. 


SS le Odie. 


Attorneys-General. 


From wh at! 
county. 


When 


qualified. Remarks. 


Name. 


| 


.. Meh, 5, 1819.. Randolph ... 
Dee. uy IRL0.. St Clair 
Feb. an 821.. Madison 4 
Jan’y 14, 1823.. Washington 
Jan‘y 15, eS 
Jan‘'y 23, 
Fan‘y 3, 
Bete 1, 
Jap’y 14, 
ake nes 
Jan’y 13, 
Feb. 4, 
‘June 26, 
Meh. 5, 1859.. 
(ere, 2h, 1840. 


Resigned March 5, 1819. 


Daniel Pope Cook. 
Wiliam Mears.. 
Sam‘l D. Leckwoe 
James Turney 
James Turne, 
George Forquer. 
James Semple... 
an W. Edwar 


Monroe ... 

Madison 

Sangamen 
fs 


. Resigned Feh, 7,18 5. 
Resigned Jan‘'y 8 1836. 

Resigned Tee. 26, 1836. 
7 Resigned June li, 1838. 
. Resigned Feb'y 1, 1839, 
Resigned Noy. 14, 140, 


” Madison ..... 
.. Jetferson 


Jesse B. TF hom 
Walter B. Seate 
Usher F. Liuler 
George W. Olney 
Wickliffe Kitehell 
Jesiah Lamborn... 

James A. MeDougal 
David K, Camphell. 
Robert G. Ingersoll - 
Washington Bushnell. 
James K. Edsall. 
James K. Edsall 
James McCartney 


Morgan 
$e 


Jawy 12, 1843. 
Dee. 21, 1846. 


‘Sangamon. 
Peoria... 
LaSalle. 


. Appointed by Gov. Ugtes! 


..Jap’y. 10, 1881. j 


State Geologists. 


e When 
appointed. 


Frem what 


county. Remarks. 


Joseph Norwoed St../Sangamen.... Act of Feb. 17, 1851. 


H. A. Ulffers... Hardin. HORE: rapher.. 
Ames II. W orther Hancock ..... Viee Norwood, 
Leopold Richter... : .. St. Lonis,Mu, Artist. : 
Jlenry Engelmann April 19, Is6l./St Clair... ssistant Geologist. 


William Billington....... April 26, 164... Sangamon... Vice Richer. 


State Emtomologists. 


é When From what. if 
Name. appointed. eounty. | Remarks. 
D.B. Walsh . June UM, 1867.. Rock Island Died. 
Wm. Le Barron. April ¥, 1870.. Kane........... Died. 
Cyrus Themas.. . April 13, 1875.. Jacksen.. 
Adjutants-General, 
When phe what 
Name. appointed | county. Remarks. 
I 
Wm. Alexander April 24, 1819.. Randolph.. 
Elijah C, Berry. June 11, 1821.. Payette 


James W. Ber 
Moses K. Ande 
Simon B. Buekne 
Wm. C. Kenney 
‘vhomas 8. Mathe 
Allen C. Fuller. 
Isham N. Hayn 
Edward P. Niles 


Vice ‘Kinney, deceased. 


Died. 
Acting ad infertm. 


il. Boone... 


Tidwin L. 
Edwin L. 
Hiram Hilliare. 
Hiram Hilliard 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


Presidents. / Seeretaries of State. Secretaries of War. Postniasters-t_scral 
No. NAME. QUALIFIED, No, NAME, APPOINTED. No, NAME. APPOINTED. | No. NAME, APPUINTFA. 
1 George Washington......April 30,1789 17 John © Calhoun... = William L. Marey Mar. 6, 1845 | 4 Gideon Granger... 28, 1s01 
& % Mar, 4. 1704 Is dames Buchanan 3 George » . Crawto Mar. 8, 1849 Us a Ep bas 
2 John Adams ......... av. 4, 1747 19 John M Clayton, v4 Charles M. Conrad.. Aug. 15, 1850 ct a Mar. 2 1s09 
3 Thomas Jetferso1 4, Isal Daniel Webster . 25 Jetterson Davis Mar. 5, 1853) 5 Return J, Meigs, J Mar. 17, 1814 
“ ro 4, lsu5) 20 Edward Everett.. 26 John B. Floyd. Mar, 6. Ise] = a Jar 4.1817 
4 James Madison 4, 1809 21 William L. Marcy. 27 Juseph Holt... Jan. 18, Is61 o se 
tt ob 4, Ist / 22 as ete are 28 oe Pec: Mar. 5,1861| 6 Johan McLean 
Monroe.. 4.1517 23 Jeremiah &. Blac 29 Edwin M. Stanton 15, 1262 a “ 
& detgea ae ~ 5, 1821 24 Willian H. Seward : x iaall ae 1st5 | 7 William ‘IT. Barr 
bn Quiney Adam< 4, 1825 es a 6 pril 15, 1805 a . 
; eon : 4, 1829 es = U.S. Grant, ad intertm...Aug. 22,1867) 8 Amos Kendall. 
m os es 4, 1833 23 E. B. Washburne L Thomas, “ v1, 1x68 1 “ 
& Martin Van Buren 4, 1837. 26 Hamilton Fish. 30 Jubn M. Schofield zs 1868 | 9 Jolin M. Niles 
9 Wm. Henry Harti on 4, 1841 ae eae 31 John A. Rawlins. 11, 1869 | 10 Francis Grange 
10 John Tryiler......... 6, isd] | 27 William M_ Evarts 32 Wn. W. Belkoap. 25, 136g o “ 
J) James K, Polk 4, 1815! 28 James G. Blaine ... me a 4, 1573 | 11 Chas. A. Wickit? 
12 Zachary Taylor . 5, isdn 29 Frelinghuysen, F. T.... 33 Alphonso Taft .. 8, 1876 | 12 Cave Johnson... 
13 Millard Fillmore vu, 1850 34 James D. Camero 22, 1876 | 13 Jacob Collamer Mar. 
14 Franklin Picree 4. 1853 35 Geo. W. McCrary.. 12, Is77 | 14 Nathan K. Hall .. July 23, lado 
14 Jameg Buchanan 4, ISAT 3 Alexander Ramsey 10, 1879 | 15 Sam‘) 1). Habbard 31, Isa: 
16 Abraham Linevin 4, 186L Seeretarles of the Treasury. 37 Robert T. Lincoln ........ 4, 1881 | 14 James Campbell 
Ss LO ee 4,1965 as an \WAaron V. en a 
17 Andrew Johnson . 14, 1865) 1 Alex. Hamilton Sept. 11, 1789 18 Joseph Holt .. 
18 Ulysses S, Grant. 4, 1869 “ “ : 4, 1783 19 Horatio Kin Tz, yu 
“ ae 4, 1813) 2 Oliver Wolvott. 2, 1795 Secretarles of the Navy. 20 Montgomery Blair fy stil 
19 Rutherford BR. Hay 5, 1877 cs & Sei) Seer “ ce ere UN liam Detinison 24, 1864 
20 Jamea A. Garfield. 4, 1881) 3 Samual Dexter ik Hewat Benjamin Stoddert.. 21, 1798 4, 185 
21 Chester A. Arthur... 20,1881 | 4 Albert Gallati 14, 18U1 g eet ~ 4, 1808 a 1nt Lxti5 
“ “ . 4, 1809 | 2 Robert Smith.... July 15, sul | 22 Alex. W. Randall .. y 2h, 18be 
“ “ . 4 1813) 3 J, Crowninshielc «Mar. 3, 1805 | 23 John A.J. Cresswell... Mar. A, 1x9 
5 Geo. W. Camphe . 9184 # Panl Hamilton M 7, 1nu8 c cs 4.1873 
Vice-Prestdents, “ Alexander J Dal Oct. 6, I) 5 William Jones 12, 1813 | 24 Marshall Jewell... At. 24, 1874 
SSS os 7 Wm HH, Crawford.. Oct, 22, 1814 | oh 4, Is13 | 25 James N. Tyner. July 14, 1876 
1 John Adams . 17s) “ os Mar. 5, 1817) § B. W. Crawninshie 19, 1814 | 26 David McK Key Mar. 12) 1877 
8s © 2, 1793 “ * Mar, 5, 1821 ae s 4, 1817 | 27 Horace Maynard Jie 2, 180 
2 Thomas Jefferson. 4, 1797 | 8 Richard Rush .. Mar. 7, 1825 | 7 Smith Thompson .. 9, 1818 | 23 Thomas L, James «Mar. 4, Text 
3 Aaron Burr 4, 1801] 9 Samuel D. Ingham Mar. 6, 1829| | u wee 4, 1821 | 29 Timothy O. Hawe.. -Dec., 1s8l 
4 George Clinton. 4.1805 | 10 Lanis MeLane Ang. 2, 1831 | § Samuel L. Southard. 16, ee 
ce ce 4, 1t William J. Dus May 29, 1833 : 
5 Eldridge Gerry . 4, 12 Roger B. Taney Sept. 23, 1833 | 9 John Branch 
*John Gaillard, 5 2, 13 Levi Woodbary June 27, 1834 | 10 Levi Woodbu 
6 Daniel D. Tomokins 4, “4 & 4, 1R37 ; a oo 
a a 4, 14 Thomas Ewing. Basa | 1 Mahlon Dickerson 3, 18s4 Attomneya!General 
3 John C. Calhoan .. 4. “ Oe , G, S41 peace om 4. 1837 8 
5 ‘ os 4, Ws Walter Forward . 13, 1841 12 James K. Paulding ce TEES ee = = 
8 Martin Van Bnren 4, 16 John GC. Spencer. 3, isda 18 George Es Badge 5.1841! 4 Bamund Randolph... Sc pt. 26, 179 
9 Riehard VW. Johnson 4, 1h, 1841 G 6, Id41 ee a anes aaa 
10 John ‘Tyler 4 Mar. 6, 1845 4 Abel P. Upshu 13,1841) 9 William Bradford. 


ie Tea 5 Charles Lee 


Ae Re 4 Theophilins AaTsOnS 
my sds 5 Levi Lincoln 
kK isao} Robert Smit! 
ex 4839 7 John Breeckinridy. 
22, 1852 8 Cresur A. Rod luey 


a ee 9 William Pinkney 


WARE Right Rash 


ar. 
-Anri! 6, 18h 
May 31, 1842 


isdy 15 David Heashaw . 
1g50 16 Thomas W. Gi me 
Mar. 7, 1893 !7 Joho Y. Mason... 
Mar. 6 1si7 18 Geo-ge Bancrof 
12, iss), _ John Y, Mason..... 
"a isn, 19 William B. Preston, 
7. ise | 20 William A. Graham 

1. ise | 21 Joho P. Kennedy.. 
7. igus | 22 James C. Dohbia 
ils, igus | 23 Isaac Toncey.. 
11, 1siy | 24 Gideon W elles. 


Samuel L. Sic 
*Willie P. M: wesiane 
1] George M. Dalla+. 
12 Millard Fillmora .. 
*William Ro King 
13 William 2. Kins 
*Davil R. \ichi on. 
*Jesse D. Bright 
14 Joho C, Breekinridge 
15 Mannibal Hamlin.. 
16 Andrew Juhnson.. 
*Lafaye te 8. Foster 


1) Wm. M. Meredith 
20 Thomas Corwin 
21 James Guthrie 
22 Howell Cobb... 
23 Philip F. Thomas 
24 John A. Dix 
25 Salmon P. Chase .. 

26 Wm. Pit Fessenden 
27 Hugh MeCalloch... 

‘ at 


28 George 8. Houtwell 
29 Wm. A Richardson 


ily, Ua | ite ; ar 4, 1817 
*Renjamin F. Wade ar. 2, 1867 | 30 Benj. H. Bristow 4) 1x74 2 en SU) Tapeiliieay OOF Noy. 1318 

17 Schuyler Colfax Mar. 4.1860 [31 Lot M. Morrill 7 1St6 | 2 ad Adolph E, Bori 2 Uae a Rie len 

18 Henry Wileon .. lar. 4. 1873 | 32 Joho Sherman.. x, 1877 | 28 Geo. M. Robesc 23 18E9 “ eo sr. 4, 1825 

yomas er ‘ov. 22, 1874 | 33 William Windom. 4, 1881 | : 42 12 John M. Berrien Mur 9, 182 

19 William A. Wheeler......Mar. 8, 1877 | 34 Chas. G. Folger axe 27 Rich. W. Thompxo Testor | 5 le iardges July 20" Rar 

20 Chester 4 Arthur far. 4, 1981 | 28 Nathan Goff, Jr. Gh TE “ ‘. Mat. 4, 1833 
2) David Davis ses. . 13, Tra] — 20 W. IL. Hunt... a asl | 6 


iss2, lt Benjamia 18, Butler. Nov, 15, 1833 


Mar. 4, 1837 


| 30 W. E. Chandler 


*acting Vi-e-President and Pre ident Secretaries of War. 


“7 (17 George M. Bibb .. 
11841) 18 Robert J, Walker 


= ! 15 Felix Grundy.... 5, 1838 

pro tem of the Senate. =. — Secrctarics of the Interior, 16 Neary D. Gilpin. 11, 1840 
1 Henry Knox... ept. 12,176ht — — 17 John J. Crittenden 5, Is41 

a ee Mar. 4,1793 1 Thomas Ewiag. «Mar. 8, 1849 es ns G, 1841 

2'Timothy Pickering 2, 1795 2 Alex. H. Stuart. Sept. 12, 1850 | 18 Hugh 8. Legure. 13, 1841 

Sccretaries of State. 3 James Mellenry. 27,17: 3 Robert McClellanc Mar. 7, 1853 | 19 John Nelson... 1, 1e43, 

- ae 4.1707 £dacab Thonipson. 6, 1857 | 20 John Y. Mason 6, 1845 


1 Thomas Jetfersa 1 3 . 26,1789 4Samuel Dexte 


13, 1800 | 5 Caleh B. Smith. 
4,1793 5 Roger Griswold. 


3, 1x01) 6 John P. Usher.. 


&, 1861 | 21 Nathan Clitfurd 


17, 1816 
8, 1863 | 22 Jsaae Toucey - 


21, p48 


2 Edmond Randolp’ ‘eeedan, 2, 1794 6 Heary Dearborn. 5, 1801 4, 1865 | ¥3 Reverdy Joonson 8, Indy 
3 Timothy Pickering €. 18, 1795: “ “ 2 1805 x 15, 1865 Jolin J Crittenden 22, Ison 
: .'79T 7 William Eustis . , 1809 | 7 Jamea Harlan 15,1865 24 Caleb Cu-hing. 7, Ve 
4 Joho Marshall... fay 13, 1800) g John Armstrong . Jan. ney 1813. 8 O. H. Browning 27, 18} 23 Jeremiah S. Bla 3 6, 1897 
5 James Madi-on . fy 1st] a Mar. 4.1813 9Jaeob ¥) Cox... 5, 1869 | 26 Edwin M. Stanton Dec. 20, 1360 
zs 4,1805 9 Jzmes Monroe .. ept. 27,1S1f 10 Columbus Delano . 1, Ist0 | 27 Edward Batea.... Mar. iO 1st] 

@ Robert Smith . t * 


. 1809) 10 Win, A. Cras ford = 

2, 1S1l 11 Gearge Graham . .ad interim 11 Zachariah Chandler . 
» S13 12 John C. Calhona.. &,1817 12Carl Schurz........ : 

f Us iss A, sz] V3} Samuel J. Kirkwood 


4, 1873 T. J. Coffey, ad int 
19, 1875 | 28 James Speed... 
12, 1877 % 

4, 1841 # ‘0 


dime 22, 1863 
Dee, 2, [std 
Mar. 4, Inte 
April 15, 1805 


7 James M -nroe 
n " 


8 John Qui REN Adan 


H 
§, 1821] 13 ames Barbour. 7, 1825} 14 Heary M Teller.. Uh, 1882 | 29 Henry Stanbery. 23 1816 

9 Henry Clay . » 1825111 Peter B. Porter. 26, 1828 30 William M Evar 15, Tan 

wy san | Buren » 182915 Jolin WH. oe 9, 1829 31 E. Ruckwond Hoa-. 5, 189 
ward Livingstan . 2 IRE 1G Lewis Cassa... 1, 15341 s-General. 32 Amos T. Akerman . 23, sv 

12 Louis McLane y 29, 184% wv 3. 1533 Bostinasters Geucral 33 George i. Williams, 14, 187) 
13 Joha Forsyth 27, 1833 17 Jovl R Poinsett 7,14sa7 | 1 Samuel Osgood : 26, 17e9 : 4.1873 
a bed S 4, 1837 18 Jahn Bell. 5, 1811} 2 Timothy Pickerin 12,1791 34 Edward Pierrepont 26, 1875 

14 Daniel Webster 5, 1341 6, 1811 of se 4 4,1793 35 Alphonso Taft 22, 1876 
WY ; , 1841 19 Jahn C. Spencer 12, 1841} 3 Joseph Habersham 24,1795 36 Charles Devens. 12, 1877 

5 Hugh 8. Legare “May 24, 1843 20 James M. Porte 8, 1843 ti © 4.1797 37 Wayne MaeVeagh 4 1ssf 

16 Abel P. Upshur... ~Jaly 24, 1843 21 William Wilkin 15, 1844 Bs oe 4,1801 38% Benj. Harris Brewster...Dec., 1851 


—— : 


SPEAKERS OF 7! THE HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Name, ] State. - Congress. Term of Service. _ Born | Died. 


F. A. Muhlenberg ... | Aprilia, U1 te Mareh 4, 1791.. 
Jonathan Trumbull October 24, 1791, te March 4, 1793. 
F. A. Muhlenberg.. . December 2, 179 03, to March i, 179. 
Jonuthan Dayton . December 7, 1795, to March £ 1797. 

th ee . May 15,1797, to March 3, 1799. 
. December 2, 2, 1799, to Maich 4, 180 
. December 7, 1801, to March 4 1su: 
. October 17, 1803, to March 4, sn3 
. December 2, 1803, to March 4, 1s 
Jetober 26, Isv7, to Mareh 4, 1809 
May 22, 1519, to March 4, AISI cen 
November 4, 1811, to March 4, 1813 
May 24, 1813, to January 19, 1814... 
. January 19, 1814, to March i, i815 
. Devember a I813, to March 4, 181 
. Lecember J, 1817, to Mareh 4, 1819. 
‘ December 6, 1s19, to May 15, ‘Is2 
November 15, 1svti, ty March 4,18 
December 4, \s21, to Mareh 4, 1823. 
. December 1, 1825, to March 4, 182 
December 5, 1825, to Mareh 4, 15 
| December 3, 1527, to March 4, 15 
: December 7, 1525, to March 4, 1 
. December 3 1831, te Mareh ‘ 1953. 
< 3 . December 2, 1333, to Jin 18u4 
John Bell........ .... Tennessee ; i z Jnne 2, 1834, to March 4, 
James K. Pol ES December 7, ISBA, to Mz eh 4, 13 
Ee BN cia September 5, 1837, to March 4, 1539. 
Robert M. T. Wunter December 16, 1838, to March 4, 1841 

John Wuite.. May 31, 1841, 10 March 4, 1843. 
December 4, 1843, to March 4. 1s 
John W. Day December J, 1845, to March 4, 18 
Rohert C. Winthrop December 6, 1847, to March 4, is4 
Howell Cohn . December 22, 1849, to Mai h 4, 1 
Linn Boyd December 1, 18/1, to March 4,1 
a i December 54, 1843, to Mareh 4, 1+ 
Nathaniel P. Ban February 2 1846, to March 4, 185 
James L. Orr., December 7, 1857, to March 4, 1: 
Wim. Penninegt Febrnary 1, 180,10 March 4, 1801 

Galusha A. Grow 
S -huyler Colfax. 
a . 


.|Pennsylyania .. 

Connecticut... 

Pennsylvania 

New Jersey. 
: F 


Ist C ngress... 


: Massachusetts 


Theodore Sedgwicl 
. North Carolina. 


Nathaniel Macon. 


“ 
“ “ 


> Massachusetts 
“ 


“ au 


Joseph B. Varnum 
e u 


19th Congres 
With Congr 

12th Congre: 
13th Congres 
13th Congres 
1th Congres: 
lath Congres 
léth Congress 


Henry Clay.. 
rn 1‘ 


Langdon Chey 
Henry Clay 


. Kentucky... 


. South Caroli 
. Kentucky 


4 


New York 
Virginia . 
. Kentuck 
New Yor 
. Virginia 


Philip P. reaiy 
Henry Clay....... 
John W. Taylor 
Andrew Stevenson 


. Virginia... 
Kentucky 
Virginia 

- Indiana 
Massachusetts 
(eeorgia .. 
. Kentueky 


Massacliusctt» 
seuth Carolin 
.. New Jersey... 
Pennsylvani 
Indiana 


th Congress 


July 4, 1561, to March 4, 1863... 
December 7, 1s¢-2, to Mareh 4, 15 


sth (Caja 2 


ee 39th Congress December 4, 1805, to Mareh 4, 15 
3 is 40th Congres March 4, 1867, to March 4, 1869 
James G. Blaine Maine {Ist Congress Mareh 4, 180, to March 4, 1871 
ie Ee ie . 42d Congres " March 4, 1871, to March 4) 1873 
we te a 13d Congress December 1, 1873, to Marelt 4, 18 
Michael C Kerr Indians - dita Congres December 6, 1875, to August z0, 


December 4, 1874, to March 4, 1877 
» October 15, ts77, to March 4, 1579. 
« March 18, 1479, to 


Samnel J. Randa Pennsylvania . +4th Congres 
as 7 45th Congres 


. t6th Congress 


a ty 


PCPULATION OF THE | UNITED STATES AT EACH CENSUS, F BEOM 1790 TO 1880, FROM THE OFFICIAL CENSUS. 


Per cent, 
Stutes and Tervitories. 1790, * 1800, 1810. 1820, 1830, 1810. 1850, 1860, Is70. 1880. onerease 
“Ta to '80. 
The United State 3920214 9633822 31443321 BSS08371 30.06 
Tne States......... BOL9214 960U783 SNS3TEE  SStYAG41 29,52 
Alabam: on 192 26.66 
Arkans f 484471 65.65 
Californi 379964 500247 S6ACEG 54.34 
Color ado... “SH ee 49x64 194649 388.28 
Connecthient 400127 53744 G22b83 15.85 
Delawar TOTAS TSORA T2216 126015 14t G54 37.30 
Fh ride 34730 SAATT S745 140424 1s7745 267351 42.39 
Geor 1 ‘E 691394 SON1SS IOATZE6 s4td9 1539048 29.97 
Utiger 4 36183 S51470 0 WITLI 258981 307879 alee 
Indian h 988416. 1350428 1680637 1978302 17.70 
lowa. 74913 119420 1624620 86,06 
Naps: 364309 995906 173.14 
Kentucky : f VA 16487uU8 24.50 
[cI Mi gandeenc eecceene nce yj eeeecnceteth biecseeconon pacece hes + Ba: 2925 z 30 35° 2411 T2091; 940103 29.32 
Maine... u SULTS 583169 626279 A2G015 GABOL5 8.15 
Maryland. 4u7350. 4470407 Tone 583034 | 687019 780891934032 19.68 
Massachus 523159 610468 737699 994514 | 1231056 1457351 1783012 22.34 
Michig in. S765 31039 B9TUDL 749113 1184059 1636332 38.19 
Minnesota ee ne GUT 172023 439706 FSOBUG TLST 
Mississippi . é T4438 5 pou v6, 791305 Segoe ; 36.67 
M issour? Baa Soon ocr, 4 20845 6G357 . 8. 1721205 25,99 
122993 207.83 
RECO ae RnR COKE ences : 42491 f 46.53 
New Hampshire. 885 5 183s! 326073 318300 345084 9.01 
New Jersey. S413 211149 2 72085. Suguds 1130sH2 24.60 
New York... 341020 Ass 13 2428021 3880735 4382759 — ANS3810 15.99 
North Carolina : a7sln3 6388 9 75 419 srin0gp 1071361 1400047 30.67 
Ohio... §81295 1519467 266526 3198239 
Oregon ....... Tt Hs 4 90923 VPAT7 
Pennsylvani, WAT: 7 QB1178% 2906215 3521951 4282786 
Rhode Island. 83015 147545 174620 217353 2 


South Carolina . 502TAL GAOT TOSTOS FOSCOG 
Tennessee... {2077 W02717 | 1lO98e1 1258520 
Texas ... ox 212502 GOS 818579 
Vermont 235906, 201918 314120 315098 330551 
Virginia 065116 | 1211405 123879; «1421661 | 159418 | 1226763 
West Vir Ae iano dvoid 
Wisconsin 305391 TION 154670 3315480 
IPHOIStA LOS. ccieeesescc,-: MMM) cess eseteree esd 3° 24 : i ay S  W7OlW41 «23007262 B1isBTd4 GSI1SG41 = 49309595 


Arizona.. 9658 40441 
Dakota., 14 ts] T3A180 
District of C a , 14493 131550 17735 
Idaho... ee ' 32611 
Muntana 39157 
New M 118430 
Utah. : 143006 
Wash n 23954 75120 
Wyoming... “ 9118 Q0788 127.98 
iors — ae ae a Se qegal 
DG ROR IDO Het v.cs2s ac.scaavcaencecsvsavme eedaavene 14003 24023, 33039 39834 43712 124614 259577 | per ———- * 
Total Population.......c0.0. - 7 3920214 5308483 | 7239881 12866020 17009453 | 23191876 31443321 | 38558371 Aol AZ86u 30.06 


Increase | Increase, Increase Increase Increase Increase {Increase| Increase Increase 

percent.’ per cent.’ percent.' per cent. percent. percent. percent. per cent per cent. 

1700-1800, 1801-1810 1810-1820. 1S 1831840. bee 1850-1860. 1860-1670. 1870-1 8 
35 10, 36.28. 33.06, ; 3 amelie pasa S008, 
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POPULATION OF ILLINOIS, 


Stat-ment showing the population of the State of Iinois by Counties, according t> the United States census, from the year 189) to the year 189, amd date 
of organization and name «of County Seat; . 


Counties. | axv0. R10, 1820. 1830. 1840, 1550. 1850. 1870, 1880, When organized. County Seats. 


Adams ..... 2,186] 14,470 59,148 Tannary 12, 18 Quincy 


Alexander Tin] 3, al 2 ass 14,899 Mareh 4, 1819 Cairo, .. 5 
Bond... &, ua 14,873 January 4, 1817 — Greenville. 
Boone 1, 795 11,527 March 4,35. Belvidere 
Brown.. 4,183 13,015 Febrnary 1, 1: Mt. Sterling... 
Bureau .. 3, 57 33, 184 Febrnary 2s, 18: Princetor 
Calhoun 1,74 G, fii Jannary 1, 1s Nardin... 
Carroll. 1024 Ti, 705 16,985 Febuary 22, ] 
Cass 2, USL 11, 480 14, 194 Mareh 3, 1837 
Champa ie 32 40, 869 Fulirnary 24, 1533 
Christiin 1, 83 2s, 232 February 14, 153: 

7,453 21,900 March 22, 1S1y.. . 

3, 228) 16,193 Decemlur 2a, Is2t. 

3, 718 18,718 December 27, 182 

9, 616) 27,053 December 23, Isa f 

10, 201 607, 719 January 14, 183... Chicago... 
Crawferd. 4422 16,190 Theeember 31, 1816. Ralinsen 
Comberlan ° Seeebecote, 13, 762 May 1, 134! Majority Point. 
Dettalb 74, 086 26,774 Mareh 4, 1 Vveamore 
beWits 10, 820 17,014 March 1, issu (linton 
Tiong] 4 7.110 15,847 February 13, 1857 Tuscola 
ftu Pave 0 14,71 19, sg Febroary 9, 1534 Wheaton. 
Edgar 4, 925 25, 504 Jankary 3, 1825. Parts 
Friwarc 545k 8,600 Noventher 28, Islet bien 
Etingham. TSG ,92' Febrirary 14, 18.1 Ftiingham 
Favette 11, 's9 23,213 February 14, 221 Vanilalia. 
Ford... 1,179 15,105 Febrnary.17, 1844 Paxton. 


. Benton 
Lewistown 


Franklin. 


16, 129 Januar 
Fatton. 


41,219 January 2s, 1s 


Gallatin 4TH 12, s2 Septembor Tt Shawneetown. 
Greene, T9141 23,014 Januvary 21, 132 Carrollton 
Grandy TU Sek 16,738 February (7, 1s4 OEE so 
Hamilton 9, W145 16, Tiz February s, 182 McLeansborae 
Hancock. 35, 352 Tannary 13, 18 Carthage........ 
Hardin... 6, 024 Mareh 2, 185 Flizabethtovw + 


Oquawka... 
C mbridge. 
Watscka.. 


Henderson January 20, Is41 
Jannary 13, 14 


February 26, 1 


A, he 14, Got January 19, 1ST 
3230) 1i,2ae 4 Febraary 13, 1831 
2 8,109 34 March 26, ISTO. Mt. Vernon .. 
4.595) 7, Hod 15, 516 Febrnary 28, 1830 Jerseyville. 
6,180) 18, Gat 27, 44 February 17, 1827 
Johnson 3,626 4,14 9, 312 13,079 September 14, 1-1 
Kane. 6,501 B62 44,956 January 13, 1856 
Kanak: ; 1h He 24,961 Fehroary 21, 183} 
2 13 074 13, 08" February 19, 18th Yorkville 
7,00 2s, 13 38,300 Jannary 93, 1425, alesbury. 
G04 21,299 March 1, 183.4. Yankega 
93k 70,420 January 15, 18 Ottawa. 


13,663 January 16, 1897, Lawrence 
27! 404 February 27 
3x, 450) February 27 
25,041 Felirnary 1 sn 


30, G71 January 13, . 2 


BRuURS: 
BSasee 


Pontiac. 
Lineotn 
Devatar. 


Maroipin 37,705 January 17, 13 Carlinvill 
Madison 50,141 September 14, 181 
Marion.. 23,797 Jannary 24, 18 


Marshal 15,939 Jannary 19, 1839 


Mason 16,201 January 29, 181) 
Mass: i, 213 lo, 443 February 8 184 Metropdali 
Melon oa; 2, arg 97, 984 Tannary 25, 1226 Macomb.. 
MecHfenr: 14,978 24,914 January 15, 1836, Woodstock 
MeLean. Ws, 163 60, 115 December 23, 15 . Bloomingtor 
Menard. 6,349 13,028 February 14, 183 Petersburs 
Mercer. A, 2d 19, 501 January 13, 18 Aledo...... 
Monroe.. 4,481 7.079, 13, 682 Jnne 1, 1814.. Waterloo 
Montgomery AAG one 28,096 February 12,1 . Hillsboro 
Morgan... 19,47 nary 31, 419 January 31, 18 Jacksonvi 
Moultrie 3, 234! 13,1703 February 1}, 1: uilivan... 

oy ie 10, 020 29,046 January 16, 1% . Gregon. 

6,103 17, 547 31, 607 AT. 540 Aa, 419 January 13, 18 . Peoria ‘ 

3, 2228 8, 28 9, 402 13, 723 16,008 January 20, 18 . Pincknevville. 


- Monticello. 
. Piltsfietd 
. Goleond: 
. Mound Ci 

Hennepin 


15, 483 January 27, 1841 
Tel danuary 3t, 1821 
256 April J, 1.16 


Rand oIph ; 25, 601 April 28, 1599. Chester. 
Richland, 9,70 12.813} 15,540 February 24, 1341 Sine cne 
21,005 29, 7x3 | 38,314 February 9, 1831 . Rock Island 
aan 12,018 15,9% February 2), In!7. . Harrisburg 
32,274 4G, 352 42,902 January 2), 1821 . Springfield. 
14,684 17,419 16, 249 January 12%, 1425 . Rashville. 
7,01 9, HD 10, 530 10,76 February 14, 183 . Winchester, 
7, R07 1! 4613 23 ATG R0, 282 January 23, 1527 sheloyvill 
3, Tn 9, Oy U1) Piet | M1, 29 March 2,789. . Touion.., 
*8t. Clair. nie) 37,004 £1, ars 1,850 April 28, 1399 . Belleville, 
Stephenson 11. Gar 2,112 30,G08 31, 070 March 4, 133 . Freeport. 
Tazewell Pay 21,470 27,903 69,079 January 31, 182! . Pekin... 
Union... 1) IRI 14,418 15,100 January 2. 1818 Tonrsbr 
Vermilion 14, x00 3), 388 41,600 January 13, 1821 . Danville. 
Wabash. Chie) 9,915 Deeember 27, 18 Mt. Carmel 
Warren. 18,33 22,94) fannary 13,73? Monmonth. 
Washing 3, 7al 21, 117 Jannary 2, 1318 Nashville, 
Wayne 12, 22% 21,2907 Marirh 2%, 1819. . Fairfield . 
White. 143 23,089 Deecmber ! 
i oer 30, 838 January 14, 
2a? 1 83, 124 Jannary 12, 1 
12,295 19.326 February 28,1 
27,1 30,518 J.inuary 14, 1836. 
13, 282 21,630 February 27, 1841 


AD Uns aad 


2,398 12,987 55,1721 177,445: 476,183! 851,470; 1,711, 931 


*St. Clait conuty was organized April orth, 1799, hv Arthur St. Clair, then Governor avd Commander-in-chief of * The territory of the United States nerth- 
west of the Ohio river, ’ re-organized after Illinois had been established as a Territory, April 28th, 131-0. 


44 HISTORY OF Q@ADISON COGRTY, TLETNOTS. 


CHAPTER UE: 


GEOGRAPHY, AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES AND RAIL- 
ROAD FACILITIES. 


GEOGRAPHY, POPULATION, TOPOGRAPHY, TIMBER, HYDROGRAPNMY, 
MOUNDS, SOIL, AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, CENSUS, ETC, 
TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES, RIVER, RAIL, AND EARLY 
PACKET LINES. 


a3 

XY WING to the irregularity of conforma- 
- tion of the State of Illinois, it is 
hard to locate Madison county speci- 
fically; to speak of it as one of the 
south-western counties is eminently pro- 
per. Geographically it lies wholly with- 
in the degree belt lying south of the thir- 
ty-ninth parallel of latitude, whilst the 
thirteenth meridian of longitude west 
from Washington bisects it north and south. Its northern 
boundary is 39° north latitude; its southern 38° 33’ north ; 
whilst its eastern is 12° 36’ 30” west longitude, and its 
most western point 13° 16’ west. Its greatest length east 
and west is thirty-four miles. Its width twenty-four miles. 
It contains 720.08 square miles or 461,315.86 acres. It 
is bounded on the north by Jersey, Macoupin and Mont- 
gomery counties; on the east by Bond and Clinton, on 
the south by Clinton and St. Clair, west by the Missis- 
sippi river and Jersey county. The Mississippi river 
washes its western boundary for a distance of over twenty 
miles, The county derives its name from Jamies Madison, 
the fourth President of the United States, during whose 
administration it was organized. The geographical situation 
of the county is unsurpassed It embraces sixteen full and 
eight fractional parts of congressional townships and is 
divided for political purposes into twenty-three townships as 
follows: Helvetia, Saline, Leef, New Douglas, St. Jacobs, 
Marine, Alhambra, Olive, Jarvis, Pin Oak, Hamel, Omph, 
Ghent, Collinsville, Edwardsville, Fort Russell, Moro, 
Nameoki, Chouteau, Wood River, Fosterburg, Venice, Alton 
and Godfrey. 

Edwardsville, situated a little southwest of the geographi- 
cal and almost exactly upon the population centre of the 
county, is its capital. It is eighteen miles distant from St. 
Louis and ninety miles from Springfield, the capital of the 
State. 

The first surveys of land under the government of the 
United States were made in January, 1808, in what is now 
Collinsville township by John Messenger. During the 
same year J. Milton Moore, and J. Messenger, a sub- 
coutractor under William Rector, ran several township 
lines. The entire work of setting forth the metes and 
bounds of such townships was not completed until some 
time in January, 1819, At various times between the dates 
above given lines were run by J. Messenger, J. M. Moore, 


- Thomas W. Thurstou, Enoch Moore, J. S. Conway, Charles 
~ Powell, H. Morley, E Bareroft, George Frazer, G. Marshall, 


C. Lockhart, J. Judy and Joseph Borough. Prior to any 
entries of these lands were claims located in accordance 
with various provisions for such, which were set forth in 
a report made by Messrs Michael Jones and E. Bockus, 
commissioners to sit in judgment upon the various claims 
brought under the provisions of various acts of Congress. 
Their first reports bear date December 31st, 1809. ‘* There 
are,” say the commissioners, “four species of claims upon 
which, as commissioners for this district, we have had to act. 
lst. Those founded on ancient grauts or allotments derived 
from former government or from the Indians, 2d. Those 
founded on the grantof a donation of four hundred acres to 
each of those who were heads of fami.ies in the county at 
or before the treaty with England in 1783. 3d. Those 
founded on having actually improved and cultivated land in 
the country, under a supposed grant of the same by court 
commandant. 4th, Those founded on their having been 
enrolled on the Ist of August, 1790, and done duty in the 
militia.” The first and second of these classes were under 
the act of June 20, 1778, and third and fourth under that 
of March 3d, 1791. To the second of these belong the first 
confirmations of lands within the limits of Madison County. 
To the third were several, whilst to the fourth were more 
than half the whole number. These claims will be presented 
properly elsewhere in this work. 


POPULATION. 


The population at different periods is as follows : 


1818. (Dana’s Geographical Sketch). 5,456 
1820. (State census. Edwardsville Spectator). 8,549 
1820. (United States census,) Ge . 13,550 
1830. (Peck’s Gazeteer). 6,540 
1840. (United States Census). . . 14,433 
1850. “ «“ 20441 
1860, = > 4 . 31,556 
1865. (State Ceusus). . s 42,042 
1870. (United States Census). . 44,322 
1820. S = i 50,141 


Discrepancies in this table are partially accounted for by 
changes in territory. Madison county at one time reached 
to the north line of the United States and embraced a terri- 
tory now divided not aloue into counties but states as well. 


TOPOGRAI NY. 


The surface of the country presents a pleasing variety, 
gently rolling prairies predominating. The majestic blatts 
of the Mississippi present a rocky wall along its shore from 
the mouth of the Mlinvis to Alton and then tending inland 
around the great American bottom, round their fronts into 
grassy sloped hills that go down more gently to the fertile 
fields of the garden spot of Mlinois. These bluffs, like 
adamantine walls checking the course of destruction of 
raging floods, are from eighty to one hundred and fi'ty feet 
in height. From their crest a lovely panorama spreads out 
to view, comprehending as it does a view of the valley of 
the great Misscuri which commingles its muddy waters with 
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those of the Mississippi in their onrushing to the sea, and the 
intervening landscape of cultivated fields, here and there 
marred by stretches of sand or sloughs waiting to be made 
to bloom and blossom as the rose before the hand of in- 
dustry when once redeemed by drainage. Eastward from 
the bluffs are far-reaching prairies relieved by grove-crowned 
eminences, beautiful valleys and inviting hillsides. On 
many of the prairies are stretches of young and vigorous 
timber, where once was au open space consequent upou 
annual fires sweeping everything before them. The timber 
tracts, in the main, follow the meanderings of the various 
streams or crown the bluffs that hem in the valleys. The 
principal prairies are known as Ridge Prairie, Marine 
Prairie, Round Prairie, Liberty Prairie, Looking Glass 
Prairie, Six Mile Wet, or formerly Gillham’s, Rattan’s 
Prairieand Sand Prairie. Al) are fertile; indeed are uusur- 
passed in the great Mississippi valley. 


TIMBER. 

The native kinds of timber are fully set forth in the 
chapter on the Flora of the county, henee demand but 
brief mention here. The largest bodies of timber skirt the 
streams. Oak in great variety abounds, embracing black, 
white, overcup, post, kc. There are also white, black and 
shellbark hickory, soft and sugar maple, ash, sassafras, 
black and white, or English walnut, wild cherry, elm, pecan, 
sycamore, honey locust, box alder, paw-paw, buckeye, red- 
bird, persimmon, hackberry and other woods indigenous to 
south and central Illinois. Of shade trees there are black 
locust, elm, maple, and represeutatives of the numerous 
family of evergreens. The preservation of the forest growth 
is a matter of vital importance. When it is remembered 
that wood is an article of constant daily consumption, posi- 
tively indispensable to nearly every use and appliance of 
modern civilization ; that railroads require millions of ties 
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annually for purposes of constrnetion as well as reparation, 


it becomes a question of moment when will the supply be 
exhausted? The cessation of prairie fires, with their besom 
of destruction, admits a growth not enjoyed before the occu- 
pation of the land in the interests of agriculture. This is 
but an aid. Will nature’s work be supplemented by intel- 
ligent action ? 

NY DROGRAPHY. 


The county is well supplied with natural water courses. 
Along a part of its western boundary roll the waters of tle 
Mississippi, whose volume is here augmented by the addition 
of those of the Missouri. The eastern part of the county 
is drained by Sugar and Silver ereeks together with their 
tributaries. Sugar Creck rises in Saline township, flows a 
southerly course, leaving the county at a point less than two 
niles distant from the south-eastern eorner. 

Silver Creek, (so named because of a belief by the early 
French settlers of the territory in the existence of silver along 
its course) rises in the northern part, and flows a southerly 
course leaving the county south of the village of Troy, 
Toth of these streams are affluents of the Iaskaskia 
liver. 

The west central part of the county is drained by Caho- 
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kia and itsbranches. The north-western by Wood river and 
Piasa Creek, and their tributaries. In addition to these 
natural means of drainage, tiling has heen resorted to with 
excellent results. Wet, marshy lands have, through its 
agency, been reclaimed and made to gladden the hearts of 
progressive husbandmen by the rich harvests of the cereals 
they have borne. This tiling, which is fast coming into 
general use, is made out of a species of fire-clay, of which 
extensive beds are found in the county. As the benefits of 
tile draining become more manifest it will be still more ex- 
tensively used, and millions will be added to the wealth of 
the county. 

Here and there in deep valleys, or along the hillsides 
which fringe them are perennial springs of clear, pure, cold 
water. 

MOUNDs. 

Much speculation has been indulged in, respecting the 
group of mounds known as the Cahohia in the southwestern 
part of the county and of which “Monk’s Mound” is the 
chief attraction. This matter is treated elsewhere in the 
chap‘er on antiquities. 

Soil.—This county contains nearly all the elemental classes 
of soil known to agricultural writers. Argillaceous, calcare- 
ous and silicious soils, vegetable and alluvial loams, are re- 
presented by turns in the different geological formations 
which abound, often blended with each other in such minute 
gradations as to make it a task of some difficulty to classify 
them without preceding analysis. Part of these soils are 
characterized by a spontaneous growth of natural grasses and 
forest trees. Cultivation of the soil has greatly diminished 
the former, so that where once a luxuriant growth of wild 
grasses furnished sustenance to herds of eattle and droves of 
hogs, cultivated fields more than compensate for their extin- 
guishment. Jere we find a stretch of the great sedimentary 
basin of the Mississippi valley, with its aggregations of cen- 
turies constituting a soil of inexhaustible fertility, and des- 
tined yet to be the great market garden whence wil] he sup- 
plied the wants of one of our nation’s greatest cities. Hard 
by, frowning down upon this valley, save above Alton where, 
rock-ribbed in perpendicular walls, it overlooks the bright 
waters which reflect them back again, are the bluffs, whose 
heights are crowned with clay loam, or here and there but a 
thin covering of silicious soil, whose unfruitfulness, by a wise 
dispensation of nature, is compensated for by the coal meas- 
ure bencath. 

Then again, farther to the cast and north are reached vast 
prairies with a wondrous wealth of black soil, from one to 
six feet in depth, and commonly termed vegetable mould, 
from the fact that for untold ages, extending back to the 
glacial period, immense accumulations of decayed vegetable 
matter have been successively adding their treasures, fertiliz- 
ing these plains, fitting them to become the supply stations 
for a dense population. Imperceptibly do the different va- 
rieties of soil blend and intermingle. There is, too, a cold 
yellowish clay protruding itself to the surface in places on 
the uplands, but its extent is limited. With proper appli- 
ances such as drainage, there is but little laud in the county 
not suseeptible of cultivation. 
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Agriculture.—In noue of the arts has such progress been 
made during the past hundred years as in that of agriculture. 
The pioneers depended largely upon the chase, the stream, 
and a bountiful nature for the supply of their wants. Small 
patches were cultivated, after a fashion, immediately about 
their door yards, and if one essayed to grow a larger area of 
corn or wheat recourse was had to the old wooden mould | 
board plow with which to put the ground in condition. The | 
earliest records we have of any agricultural labor within the 
limits of Madison county was that put forth by Catholic 
Missionaries in what is now the northwestern part of Na- 
meoki township on land now oecupied and owned hy Samuel 
Squire. Here there were planted pear trees a hundred and 
forty years aga, here, tuo, on the then outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, was the first production of cereals. It is a remarkable 
fact that from Green Bay in Wisconsin, to Kaskaskia, the — 
route of these missionaries can be traced by pear trees now | 
old and mostly decayed. 

Among early farmers who were devoted to their ealling and 
brought skill to the aid of agricultural art were such meu as 
Col. Samuel Judy, who planted an apple orchard nearly 
eighty years ago, the first in the county; the Whitesides, 
whose especial delight was the improvement of the stock of 
horses ; the Gillhams, the Pruitts and others whose descendents 
have contributed largely to Madison’s agricultural wealth. 
On the 9th day of February 1822 a meeting of farmers was | 
held in the Court House in Edwardsville, who organized the 
first Agricultural Society in the county. Micajah Cox, Esq., 
was elected to the chair and Geo. Churchill was chosen Sec- 
retary. Upon perfecting their organization the following 
resolutions were adopted. 

Resolved. That a piece of plate of the value of five dollars 
be presented for the most approved essay on the best mode 
of pickling and preserving pork, and pointing out the cause 
of the difference in value between New England and Wes- 
tern pork. 

Resolved. 


That a premium of similar value shall be given 
to the person who shall make the best speeinien of malt liquor, 
not less than thirty gallons. 

Resolved. That a premium of similar value be presented 
to the person who shall present the greatest number of wolf 
sealps, not less than five, taken by himself within the limits 
of Madison county. 

Resolved. That a premium of similar value be presented 
to the person who shall manufacture the best piece of linsey- 
woolsey, not less than twenty yards. 

Jtesolved. That a premium of similar value be given to 
the member who shall raise a year old lamb which shall pro- 
duce the greatest quantity of wool. 

Jtexolved, Tnat a piece of plate of the value of three dol- | 
lars be awarded to the person who shall make the greatest 
quantity of proof spirit, not less than thirty gallons, from a 
given quantity of grain. 

This effort was not successful. Whether the premiums, or 
the matters selected on which to base them were the cause of 
abandonment does not appear. 

In 1851 an agricultural paper, called the Ploughboy, was 
established in Edwardsville. 


It is worthy or mention that | 
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choice nursery stock was advertised in its columns. As early 
as 1820 there appeared in the Ediwerdsville Spectator accounts 
of wonderful fields of various cereals, evidently intende 1 to at- 
tract the attention of immigrants. In 1822 Daniel A. Lauter- 
man raised five hundred bushels of oats on ten acres of land. 
Solomon Truitt harvested fifty-two bushels of wheat from a 
single acre. One hundred and twenty bushels of corn were 
raised on an acre. Castor beans were quite extensively raised 
sixty years ago. John Adams commenced the mannfacture 
of castor oil in Edwardsville in 1825, and in 1831 turned out 
12,000 gallons, 

The first vineyard in the couuty was near Highland in 
1844. In 1847 Mr. Koetfli made the first wine, 

Improved varieties of apples were planted by John Collet, 
I. J. West, Gershom Flagg and D. A. Lanterman as early 
as 1820. The trees planted by Messrs. Collet & West were 
procured from New York, those of Flagg from Greenville, 
Bond county. Among the varieties were Kirkbridge, White, 
Rambo, Pryor’s Red, Pennock, Pennsylvania, Red Streak, 
Newtown Pippin, Rawle’s Janet. The first established nur- 
sery was that of Collet & Masson Mr. Collet was an Eng- 
lishman, and Mr. Masson a French-Swiss. Their stock of 
fruit trees was largely of foreign origin. The nursery was on 
section 22, Tp 5, R 8, from whence it was moved in 1852 to 
section 8. 

In 1829 or 30, Mr. Charies Howard obtained some peach 
pits from a Mr. Fitehenal, which he planted within the 
present limits of Alton. Of the trees which grew from them 
he transplanted one to his farm near Greenwood. From 
records kept by the Alton Horticultural Society, from whieh 
much of the above is gleaned, we learn that a single peach 
from one of these trees sold in St. Louis for two dollars. 

The Agricultural Society formed in Edwardsville on the 
3lst of October, 1854, also the Alton Horticultural So- 
ciety organized November 12th, 1853, receive elsewhere in 
this work full attention. 

The Madison County Farmers’ Club holds monthly mect- 
ings from house to house — Its deliberations have resulted in 
great good Its contributions to agricultural literature have 
been of practical value. 

To show the progress of agriculture in Madison couuty 
the following tables eompiled from the Census of 1550 are 
placed in contrast with those of 1860 and 1870. 


Census of 1850: Acres of land in farms; improved 93, 
251; unimproved 165,067. Value of farms and implements 
—farms $2,435 145; implements and machinery $142,457. 

Tive Stock: Wlorses 6,745; asses and mules 317; milch 
cows 6,414; working oxen 2,056; other cattle 12,740 ; sheep 
9,085; swine 40,283; value of live stock $480,668. Value 
of slaughtered animals $115 680. 


PRODUCE DURING TIE YEAR ENDING JUNE Ist, 1850. 


AiPnoNdeemn 6 ilo ¢ 0 8 6 6 oo A Re 7 Ba 8 8 oe 88,893 
Ree © 2248 Seo) s ce ee 61t 
Indios Corn breliel, «ao « « 4. © 20 =) es ous 185,183 
Outs bushelja 3 a0. eguen en co emo ern 202,059 
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Wool pounds,.... . 
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Peas and Beans bushel, . 1.669 
Hay tons,. . - oo 8 2 ob Go mm er eee ec oud GA99 
Trish Potatoes butted, . 270,204 
Clover bushel,,. . 2... ... 14 
Opa OUUCS eee MM mene Mn el es OO 
Other Grass Seeds, 2 fill 
Sweet pulutocs bushel). . - °° ......... +... . 6,782) navigation here 
Barley bushel,. . . . 220s the: 
SICUKMV LIGA USI Cl WMP Cr es en © se se 2 SOO 
Wrens aul,» ¢ 0 be Gos cnr 8-23 | 
Value Orehard Praduets, : 2 si7 411 
Cheese pounds, ns - 14,156 
Produce Market Gardens, Value, . . $2,209 
Butter pounds,. . - . Seg a SRN 
Value Ilome Made Mmarcuires, 3 $28,900 
Honey and Beeswax pounds,. . © 6... 2... . - - - 11,006 | miles below Alton ” 


Census of 1860; Acres of lands in farms; improved 128, 
988; Value $4,137,910. Value implements and machinery 
$385,770. 

Live Stock: Horses 9,225; asses and mules 1,517; neat 
cattle 24,269; sheep £062; vine 26,085; Value of live 
stock $736,171. 


Census of 1870: Acres Jand improved, 185,026; horses 
12,417; mules 2,976; sheep 5,275; swine 45,407; wheat 
bushel, 410,257; corn bushel, 3,191,140. No. of cattle 


14,101. 

In 1860 there were eight manufacturing establishments 
divided between agricultural implements, plows and thresh- 
ers and horse powers which gave employment to sixty-one 
men ; employed an aggregate capital of $53,450, and turned 
out manufactured articles to the value of $63,525. 

Census of 1850; Inasmuch as elsewhere in this work will 
be found complete returns Census of 1880, for the present 
purpose we insert only statistics of cereals, as follows: Darley 
5acres, 54 bushels ; buckwheat 9 acres, 80 bushels; corn 98, 
780 acres, 4,058,153 bushels; oats 13,905 aeres, 351,505 
bushels; rye 161 aeres, 2,208 bushels; wheat 129,861 acres, 
2,607,969 bushels. 

By comparison with other counties of Iflinois, Madison 
stands first in production of wheat. In orchard products, 
striking an average of ull varieties of fruit she stands second. 
Several counties produce more peaches, others again more 
apples or pears as the case may be, but when great variety 
coupled with produetion is presented Madison county takes 
her rank among the foremost of the State. 

{n production of wheat she stands fourth in the United 
States. Her product is greater than cither of the following 
Statez, Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, all the New Eng- 
land States combined, Delaware, Florida, Missis:ippi, New 
Jersey, South Carolina and Texas. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

In 1805 feeble efforts were put forth by farmers living in 
the American bottom to ship their produce to market directly 
upon their own account, thus exhibiting considerable enter- 
prise. ‘They constructed several rude rafts on Grand Isle, 
now Chouteau, which they loaded with corn, cattle, hegs, 
chickens, &c.,and went down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 
Some reached their destined port in safety, others were 
wrecked on the yoyage for want of proper skill in the navi- 


gation of the river. These trips consumed much time, as 


they were carried forward by the force of the eurrent and 
were compelled to return by land. In a few years rumors 
of successful steamboat navigation of the Hudson reached 
these pioncers, but they shook their heads and gravely said 
the current of the Mississippi would never admit of such 
Their doubts were however dispelled on 
2d of August 1817 when the “General Pike” command- 
ed hy Capt. James Reed landed at St. Louis. 

In 1815 continuing until] 1820 boats under charge of Cul. 
James Johnson (brother to Richard M.) shipped supplies for 
Fort Osage—far up the Missouri—under contract with the 
United States Government, from Alton. This was the time 
of the origin of the expression “St. Louis is a village twenty 
And in 1834 when the “Diskilwa,” 
Captain Chambers commanding, commenced making regular 
daily trips between Alton and St. Louis, letters directed “St. 
Louis, twenty miles from Alton, III.” were not uncommon. 
At the time Arthur Phillips was contractor for carrying the 
mail and Bruner was postmaster at Alton. 

In 1837 the “ Alpha” was put into the trade. 
sueceeded by the “Eagle,” owned and run by Captains Wil- 
son, Reed and Clay, of St Louis. In 1843 Captain William 
P. Lamothe, of Alton, bought her, and the Alton and St, 
Louis Packet beeame an Alton institution. From Hair’s 


She was 


- Gazetteer are gathered the following facts relative to this 


trade. In January 1844 Lamothe in connection with Starnes 
and Springer of St Louis, built the Suella. In 1845 Frink 
and Walker, the old Stage proprietors of Chicago, put the 
steamer “Geo Briggs,” Captain James E. Starr, in opposi- 
tion to her. This competition was, however, soon checked by 
the proprietors joining hands and forming a joint stock com- 
pany. In 1848 Messrs. 8. and P. Wise in connection with 
Captain Thomas C. Starr and other citizens of Alton bought 
the “Tempest,” and started opposition to the old line ; at the 
time the fare to aud from st. Louis was onedollar. In 1849 
the old company gave the ‘Tempest,’ a hot opposition ; the 
“Suella,’ Captain. George 1). Hawley; Jno. A. Bruner, 
Pilot. Bruner and Hawley had chartered the hoat, put the 
fare to seventy-five cents, then to fifty, then to twenty-five, 
then to ten and finally carried passengers free, and freight 
for nearly nothing Both boats carried bands of inusie, leay- 
ing as they did at the same hour; racing was regularly in 
order and great quantities of rosin and turpentine were used 
in connection with their wood for fuel. Parenthetically it 
may be remarked that this was before law restricted engi- 
neers in amount of steam tobe employed. The result of this 
ruinous policy was a compromise eifveted in 1849, when con- 
solidation of interests took effeet. The Suella ran in the 
trade during the spring of 1850, and the Tempest the balance 
of the year and the whole of I85{. Frink and Walker sold 
out to Captain Joseph Brown, who in connection with S. and 
P. Wise, and Gaty, MeCune & Co., of St. Louis, built the 
“Altona,” which commenced running in December 1851, and 
was the fastest boat on the western waters. She made the 
run from St. Louis to Alton in one hour and thirty-seven 
minutes; the fastest time ever made to Afton from that city. 
In Septemher 1852 the Chieago and Mississippi railroad 
eompany bought the Altona, D. C. Adams, Captain. 
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This was done to give the road connection with St. Louis, 
and was in accord with the old internal improvement scheme 


of politicians of the day, who desired to concentrate every- | 


thing within state boundaries as far as possible, and recog- 
nized Alton as the future great metropolis. They also bought 
the steamer “Cornelia,” commauded by Captain Lamothe, 


' for the Eagle. 


thesame year, for the passenger busine-s, making two trips per 


day. The Cornelia sank in December 1553, when in charge 
of Captain Jno. A. Bruner, and the Altona January Ist, 
1854. The ‘St. Paul,” commanded by Captain Lamothe 
then did all the business until March, when the “ Winchester” 
was bought by Samuel J. Owens for the company, simulta- 
neously with the purchase of the “Reindeer ” by Captain, 
Adams, These boats not proving to be profitable invest- 
ments were sold. Jno. J. and Wm. H. Mitchell aud Joseph 
Brown were the purchasers, they contracting to do the rail- 
road business between the two points. There were some 
changes in ownership to 1897, when the company had three 
boats, the “Reindeer,” “Baltimore,” and “ York State.” 
On November 10, the Reindeer sauk. There were several 
different boats chartered to do the work until the company 
built the famoos “City of Alton,” commanded by Captain 
George E. Hawley, which came out in the fall of 1860. 
She ran in the trade until the war broke out, when on ac- 
count of the railroad company sending their passengers 
through by rail over the Terre Haute and Alton railroad to 
St. Louis, she was withdrawn trom the Alton trade, and ran 
from St. Louis south, in command of Captain Win. Barnes. 
Iu June, 1862, the company bought the steamer “B. M. 
Runyan,” Captain, Jas. S. Bellas. She ran in the trade 
until 1864, when she was sent south, and sunk July 2lst, 
proving a total loss. The company then ran the “Tatum” 
in the Alton trade, until the Chicago and St. Louis company 
extended their road to St. Louis, taking all the railroad 
freight from the boat in the winter of 1564. The company 
ran the Tatum during January and February 1865, but not 


prying expenses she was withdrawn and sent elsewhere, thos | 


abandoning the trade to the through packets. There was no 


packet for a month when Captain John A. Bruner in con- ° 


nection with Tunstal and Holmes and others of St. Louis, 
put in the steamer ‘‘ May A. Bruner.” She was withdrawn 


and the “South-Wester” took her place, the May A. Bra- | 


ner being put on the Arkansas trade to ply between St. Louis 
and Little Rock. The South-Wester ran in the trade until 
1868, and was succeeded by the Comet. In May 1869 the 
Belle of Alton came out and ran in the trade until 1571, when 
she was sent south. She was completely destroyed by fire at 
New Orleans, March 28th, 1871. In September same year 
the Schuyler took her place. In 1874 a rivalry was insti- 
tuted between the Illinois, the successor of the Schuyler, 
owned by the Illinois River Packet Company, and the De 
Smet, parchased by Messrs. Bruner and Labarge. After 
two months and a half the Illinois was withdrawn. Soon 
after the Spread Hagle owned by the Eagle Packet Company 
entered into competition with the De Smet. This generous 
rivalry ended in consolidation of interests in 1874. 

The Eagle Co. was the outgrowth of the Eagle, a small 
boat put into the trade between Keokuk, Alexandria and 
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Warsaw, many years ago by Hamilton Branum. Branum 
had the contract for carrying the U.S. Mail between these 
points, which he did fora time in a skiff, which was laid aside 
Branum bas been known to take a horse 
across the river at Keokuk in his skiff. 

The Eagle Packet Company is officered as follows: 

J. R. Williams, of Warsaw, President. 

G. W. Hill, of Alton, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Henry Leyhe, “ Superintendent. 

William Leyhe, “ Ass't, Supt. 

The Spread Eagle is one of the best and fastest boats on the 
upper Mississippi. The company also own the Imperial and 
the Little Eagle. 

The Alton packets commenced the extension of their run 
to Grafton in 1869. The “ Jack Robinson,” a propeller 
owned by Capt. Jno A. Bruner, made a trial trip up to that 
point, carrying many merchants and business men of Alton. 
Citizens of Grafton promised their trade, and from the start 
the trade proved lucrative. In 1811 a daily line was com- 
menced between Cirafton and St. Louis, which arrangement 
has since been maintained. 

In addition to the regular packet of the Northern Line 
Company, the “ Diamond Joe,” the IHinois iver and 
Clarksville packet-, make regular trips, stopping at Alton, 
and competing with the local packets for a share of her 
trade. 

RAILROADS. 

Railroading is comparatively a new industry. Six thous- 
and years haye added their contributions to science, yet 
during fifty years only have railroads been known. Scien- 
tists of all ages have grappled with problems of govern- 
ment, sucial life, and questions of demand and supply, and 
left the records of their efforts for our instruction. The 
accumulated wisdom of centuries furnish store-houses from 
whence we can draw such instruction; but railroads are 
thiogs of to-day Our fathers died after welcoming their 
birth, and yet, brief as the span of time since their concep- 
tion, what mighty levers they have become in the advance- 
ment of the world’s material industries! Archimedes said 
“Give me whereon to stand, and I will move the world.” 
Railroads have found the standing-space, reached forth 
their iron arms, and moved the world. All this, too, within 
the memory of living men. The locomotive steam engine 
was invented by George Stephenson, of England, aud was 
first successfully used September 27, 1825, on a short road 
boilt from Stockton to Darlington. In 1830 there were 
only twenty-three miles of railroad in the United States. 
The road between Baltimore and Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland, 
11} miles in length, was the first regularly opencd for pas- 
senger traffic, which was in July of that year. The train 
was termed a “ Brigade of Cars.” It was the first road to 
present atime-card. The “Brigade of Cars” was drawn by 
horses or mules. It had not then been demonstrated that 
locomotives could attain a speed of over six miles an hour, 
nor was it until later in the same season, when George 
Stephenson’s “ Rocket ” attained the then remarkable speed 
of fifteen miles an hour, In the Bultiniore .tmerican of 


July, 1830, was the advertisement of this road, stating that 
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a sufficient number of cars had been provided to accommo- 
date the travelling public, and that brigade would leave 
the depot on Pratt Street at 6 and 10 o’clock, a.m, and at 
3 and 4 o'clock, p.m; returning, would leave the depot at 
Ellicott’s Mills at 6 and 83 o'clock, a.st., and 12) and 6 
o'clock, p.m. This time-card was accompanied with posi- 
tive orders prohibiting any passengers from entering the 
cars without tickets, also with a provision for engaging cars 
by the day, where parties were so disposed. 

In 1837 the internal improvement scheme was in its hey- 
day. Mailroads were projected everywhere. The first road 
located in Madison county was the Alton and Mt. Carmel, 
via. Edwardsville, Carlyle, Salem, Fairfield and Albion to 
Mt. Carmel. Not only was the road located but contracts 
were entered into by the state for the grading and bridging of 
the road, and considerable work was done between Alton and 
Highland. About the same time branch roads were in con- 
templation from this “trunk’’ line as follows: one diverg- 
ing from Edwardsville to Shawneetown, passing through 
Lebanon, Nashville, Pinckneyville, Frankfort and Equal- 
ity: one from Lebanon to Bellville, for which $1,750,000 
was appropriated. A railroad from Alton via Upper Alton, 
Hillsboro, Shelbyville, Charleston, Paris, and from thence 
to the state line in the direction of Terre Hante, Indiana, 
where it was to connect with the railroad and canal comimu- 
nications through that state both in an eastern and southern 
direction. For this road there was appropriated $1,250,000. 
Also a survey was made and stock taken for one from Altou 
to Springfield, seventy-five miles, which was designed to 
open an importantline of communication with the interior, 
and eventually became connected with the great line of the 
Atlantic cities. 

In November of 1837 the financial crash swept over the 
whole country. General bankruptcy followed, and all these 
railroad schemes yielded to the inevitable. The laurels of 
being first in the field with a railroad were wrested from 
Madison county in favor of her sister upon the south, St. 
Clair, where the Lllinois and St. Louis railroad, the first in 
the Mississippi valley, was built. It was built independent of 
state aid by Governor Reynolds, Samuel B. Chandler, 
George Walker and Daniel Pierce. 


CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD.* 


This is one of the most important roads of the great 
system of railroads in the Mississippi Valley. The length 
of line within the limits of Madison county, including the 
“eut off” from near Alton Junction to a point above God- 
frey, including switches and side tracks, is 48 miles, 2265 
feet. The air-line between St. Louis and Chicago, the two 
most prominent cities of the Great West, and the most pro- 
nounced commercial rivals, occupies a prominent position 
among the Trans-Mississippi railroads. This may be attri- 
buted partly to the persistent manner in which the manage- 
ment has fostered and developed the local business along the 
line of the road, and partly to the fact that since its reor- 


* For some of the data on C.and A. R. R. we are indebted to an article 
by Vernon, in a work entitled, “ Railway and River System of St. Louis.” 
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ganization in 1862 the company has, until recently, been the 
only one in the railroad system of St. Lonis, east of the 
Mississippi river, which paid dividends to its stockholders. 
Little did they dream who obtained a charter, in or about 
1547, for the Alton and Sangamon Railroad, and who were 
indefatigable in securing subseriptions along the proposed 
Nae,(72 miles in length), for its construction and equipment, 
that they were laying the corner-stone of one of the most 
valuable railroad properties in the country, and that within 
the comparatively brief period of thirty years, the line 
between Alton and Springfield would be merely a small link 
in an extended railroad system, under one comprehensive 
management, of more than 840.34 miles, The road between 
Alton and Springfield was commenced in 1846, and com- 
pleted in 1852, with the proceeds of bona fide local sub- 
scriptions to stock, under the management of a local board 
of directors.* After the completion of the road to Spring- 
field, additional legislation was obtained for extending the 
line to Bloomington. Mr. Henry Dwight conceived the 
idea of extending the road to Joliet, and making a connec- 
tion at that point for Chicago and the East. In furtherance 
of this idea he obtained a charter for a company called the 
“Chicago and Mississippi Railroad Company,” and baving 
obtained a board of directors in his interest, issued bonds to 
the amount of $3,500,000 in 1856, with the proceeds of 
which the line was completed through to Joliet. Subse- 
quently a lease of the road from Alton to Joliet was made. 
The road was sold at auction, and it was bid off by 
Governor Mattison and one or two associates in December, 
1857, for the paltry sum of $5,000. The road between 
Alton and Joliet, at the time of this sale, represented 
a cost for construction and equipment of $9,535,000, or 
abont $46,640 per mile of road. The purchasers at this 
anction sale organized themselves into a company, called the 
“St. Louis, Alton and Chicago Railroad Company,” and 
perhaps under ordinary circumstances might have made 
their venture a success; but the business and general inter- 
ests of the whole country were so crippled by the panic of 
1857, that failure seems to have been accepted as a foregone 
conelusion, and after various struggles for existence, the 
property passed in 1860 under the hands of a receiver, Mr. 
James Robb, formerly a banker of New Orleans, and a 
gentleman of recognize! executive and financial ability. 
Under Mr. Robb’s management an era of prosperity was 
inaugurated, and the affiirs of the company were so success- 
fully managed that in S62 measures were taken for reorgan- 
izing the company, and in October of that year the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad Company was formed, with the former 
receiver, as president of the new company. The attention 
of the management, after the reorganization, was directed to 
securing an independent line under their own control be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis, which were recognized as the 
future termini of the property. In furtherance of these 


*No one was so persistent in effort or so liberal in sacrifice in securing 
the construction of this part ofthe C, & A. as was the late Vapt. Godfrey. 
Mr. Godfrey lived in a car as the work progressed, Jabored as a day 
laborer, and mortgaged everything in his possession to secure the build- 
ing of the road. 
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views, a lease in perpetuity was frst secured of the Joliet 
and Chicago Railroad. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. John J. Mitchell, a warm 
friend and supporter of the Chicago and Alton interests, 
offered to build an independent road from Alton to East St. 
Louis, provided that the Chicago and Alton, on completion 
of the road, merge the franchises of the Alton and St. Louis 
charter, obtained in 1850, tben owned and controlled by Mr. 
John J. Mitchell, with their own. The proposition was 
accepted, and during the winter of 186-4 trains of the Chi- 
eago and Alton Railroad were running to Kast St. Louis, 
and terminating on valuable depot grounds, obtained by Mr. 
Mitchell for the Chicago and Alton Railroad from the Wig- 
ging’s Ferry Company. Trom this date forward this railroad 
company assumed an independent position in the metropolis 
of the Mississippi Valley, as the chief transportation lne 
between St. Louis and Chicago. Four years later, viz: in 
1868, the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company secured 
coutrol of the line from Bloomington to Godfrey, a distance 
of 180 miles, built under the charter of the St. Louis, Jack- 
sonville and Chicago Railroad Company. The lease of this 
yaluable property covers a period of nine hundred and ninety 
years, and the rental paid is 40 per cent. of gross earnings 
with the understanding that such 40 per cent. shall in no case 
amount to a Jess sum annually than $240,000.” 

Subsequently in 1870-71, arrangements were made with 
the St. Louis, Jacksonville and Chicago Railroad Company 
for building a branch road from Roodbouse to Louisiana, on 
the Mississippi river, a distance of 53 miles, under an agree- 
ment, whereby the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company 
guaranteed the aunual interest on bonds issued on construc- 
tion of such branch. At the same time contro] was obtained 
of the charter and franchises of the Louisiana and Missouri 
River Railroad Company, which has been incorporated by 
the legislature of the state of Missouri, to build a railroad 
from Lonisiana to Kansas City, an estimated distance of 216 
miles, together with a branch from Mexico to Cedar City, 
opposite to Jefferson City, five miles in length. It is believed 
that in consideration of building this road in Missouri, the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad Company were to receive $80, 
000 per mile, $15,000 mortgage bonds, $10,000 preferred, 
and $5,000 ordinary stock of the Louisiana and Missouri 
River Railroad Company, and in addition such county and 
local aid, as bas beeu donated in favor of the enterprise. 
The fifty miles of road from Louisiana to Mexico were 
opened for traffic in the winter of 1871-72, the line from 
Mexico to Fulton, 244 iniles, March 6th, 1872, and the Hne 
from Fulton to Cedar City, 253 miles, in July of the same 
year. At the time when the Chicago and Alton Railroad 
Company assumed control of the road in Missouri, it was 
intended to build an independent line from Louisiana to 
Kansas City, but when the road had reached Mexico, and 
when considerable grading had been done between that 
point and Glasgow, legal questions were raised as to the 
legality of certain county and township aid which had been 
yoted beyond the Missouri river at Glasgow, and the courts 
held that the charter only contemplated a line between the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, and not crossing the river 
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at various points, hence the subventions beyond Glasgow 
were illegal. The decision involved the suspension of the 
through line project, and arrangements were made with the 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railway Company for 
traffic arrangements, over its road from Mexico to Kansas 
City, and for running through passenger and sleeping cars 
on the line between Chicago and ISansas City, via Blooming- 
ton, Roodhouse, Louisiana and Mexico. It is almost needless 
to say that the advantages for through business thus obtained, 
have been abundantly utilized, to the pecuniary advantage 
of both railroad companies interested in the through line ; 
also that the Chicago and Alton Kansas City line has been 
one of the most popular for passenger traffic between the 
east and west. The rapid, and it might be truly said un- 
paralleled development of Kansas, Colorado and South-west- 
ern Missouri, during the past six years, convinced the man- 
agers of the Chicago and Alton Railroad of the necessity for 
owniug and controlling an independent line from Mexico to 
Kansas City, and the views thus entertained assumed a 
practical shape during 1878, by the formation of an inde- 
pendent company, to build what is known as the Missouri 
Extension, from Mexico to Kansas City, it being understood 
that the extension, when built, should be leased in perpetuity 
by the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company, and thus 
become an integral part of that extended railroad system. 
The through line from Chicago to Kansas City, via Mexico 
and Glasgow, will not exeeed 435 miles in length, and the 
distance will be about four miles shorter than that via Gales- 
burg and the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. 


CIIARACTERISTICS OF THE ROAD. 

oon o 6 37.20 miles 
- 243.50 * 
69.80“ 


Main Line—Chicago to Joliet, perpetual lease 
Joliet to East St. Louis, owned. . . 
Western Division— Dwight to Washington, owned . . . 


Branch to Lacon, owned. . 10.00 

Chicago and Illinois River, leased... .. +... . 2386 “ 

Coal Branch, owned, . ae 8 3.98 “ 

Jacksonville Division—Bloomington to Galirey, ea 50iG0 es 

Roodhouse to Lonisiana, including bridge, owned . 38.10“ 

Louisiana and Missouri Railrowi—perpetual lease. . . ss 
Louisiana to Mexico . 50.80 ‘* 

Mexico to Cedar City . 50.00 


Missouri Fxtension—perpetual lease - : 
Mexico and Glasgow, Marshall to Kunsas Weis 2 
*Upper Alton Division. . . . 6g 8 Oo 
Total length of road owned wil inet 


Number of counties in the state of Hlinois traversed by 
Chicago & Alton Railroad sixteen, 15.68 per cent. of the 
whole number of counties in the state. 

Trne value of real and personal estate in said sixteen: 
counties, 44.42 per cent. of the total value of real and per- 
sonal estate in the state. 

Number of acres of improved land in said sixteen counties. 
23.25 per cent. of the whole improved property of the 
state, 

* The contract was let for coustructing the Upper Alton Division of the 
St. Lonis, Jacksonville & Chieago R. 1k. (controlled by the C, & A. RR. 
Co., February 1st, 1881. The object of constructing the same was to avoid 
the heavy grade through Alton or from Godfrey to Alton, also making a 
saving in distance of nearly 2 miles, total length of new road constructed 
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Value of farms in said sixteen counties, 26 46 per cent. of | 
the total value of improved farms in the state. 

Estimated valuc of farm productions in said sixteen coun- 
ties, 23.0 per ccut. of the total estimated value of farm pro- 
du+tions in the state. 

Value of live stock in said sixteen counties, 24 per cent. of 
the total value of live stock in the state. 

Nuiber of counties in the state of Missouri traversed by 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, eight, 7 per cent. of the whole 
number of counties in the state. 

Population of said counties, about 16 per cent. of the total 
population of the state. 

Assessed value of rea] and personal estate in eight coun- 
ties, about 15 per cent. of the total assessed valu: of real and 
personal estate in the state. 

True value of real and personal estate in said eicht coun- 
ties, 9.81 per cent, of the total true value of real and personal 
estate in the state. 

Number of acres of improved land in said eight coun- 
ties, 15.92 per cent. of the whole improved property of the 
state. Value of farms in said eight couvties, 14.88 per 
cent. of the total value of improved farms in the state. 

Estimated value of farm productions in said eight counties, 
13.50 per cent. of the total estimated value of farm produc- 
tions in the state. 

Value of live stock in said eight counties, 13.66 per cent. 
of the total value of live stock in the state. 

In brief the Chicago and Alton Railroad Company has, 
hy a judicious system of permanent iniprovement, and by the 
introduction of all the modern appliauces which tend to the 
preservation of life and property, placed itself in such a con- 
dition, materially and physically, that its financial future 
cannot he affected by the contingencies which severally affect 
other roads. Its success as one of the great highways of the 
west is an assured reality. It might be appropriately noted 
here that while much of this road’s past success may be attri- 
buted to its admirable geographical location, embracing a 
very rich section of the country for local traffic, and with 
termini on Lake Michigan and the Missis-ippi and Missouri _ 
rivers, equally as much is due to the stability and manage- 
ment during the past decade and a half, and to the fact that 
the property has never yet become the foot-ball of specula- 
tors Nothing, perhaps, has a greater tendency to demoral- 
ize the working force on any railroad, and, it might be said, 
impair its usefulness to the public, than the spasmodie 
changes in the control and managment, which have charac- 
terized the history of most western railroads, and from these 
vicissitudes the Chicago and Alton Railroad has been happily 
exempt. The executive management and the entire directors 
have been practically the same for the past fifteen years, 
and where to recognized skill in operating there has been 
added the financiering and engiueering ability of the presi- 
dent, and the solid unanimous support of wealthy stockhold- 
ers, and directors distinguished for business ability, it is rot 
surprising that the Chicago and Alton Railroad has main- 
tained a firm position as au investment in the moneyed cen- 
ters of the world, and has acquired a well-merited popularity 
with the traveling and shipping public. 
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Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific Railway—More widely 
and commonly known as the Watash, has a length of about 
forty-four miles in this county, including side tracts, running 
diagonally across from the south-west to a point ten miles 
west of the north-west corner. Through a system of consol- 
idation, unparalleled in American railways, it has become a 
giant among them. This consolidation it is estimated. has 
added $50,000,000 to the value of bonds and shares of the 
various companies now incorporated in the Wabash system. 
The road takes its title from the river of that name, a tribu- 
tary of the Ohio, which in part separates the States of Indi- 
ana and Illinois. Twenty-nine years ago, in April 1853, the 
initial steps were taken in behalf of a line of road to ex- 
tend from Toledo, Ohio, to the Mississippi river, such road to 
be subject to the direction and control of oue official mau- 
agement. Upon examination of the laws of the States 
through which it was to pass it was found impracticable to 
prosecute the enterprise under one corporate organization. 
and consequently distinct corporations were organized in 
each State. In April, 1853, the “Toledo and Illinois Mail- 
road Company ” was incorporated under the general railroad 
laws of Ohio, with power to build a railroad from Toledo to 
the western boundary of the State. The capital stock was 
originally fixed at $500,000, but in 1855, was increased to 
$2,500,000. In August, 1853, the “Lake Erie, Wabash and 
St. Louis Railroad Canipany” was incorporated in the State 
of Indiana, with power to coustruct a railroad from the east 
line of the State to a point on the western liue in the direc- 
tion of Danville, Illinois. The road was constructed in 1856 
and the companies consolidated under the name “ Toledo, 
Wabash and Western.” Financial embarrassmenis con- 
fronted the company during the panic of 1857. Various 
changes in management and name followed. St. Lonis as an 
objective point—as indicated in the name of one of the cor- 
porations, was lost sight of—the road was built across Ilinois, 
terminating at Meredosia with a branch from Blutfs to Na- 
ples. From Meredosia to Camp Point a road was owned by 
the “ Quincy and Toledo,” company. In conformity to laws 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illionis, then but recently adopted, 
authorizing consolidation where the roads of various com- 
panics formed a continuous line, these roads were placed 
under one management, the “Toledo, Wabash and West- 
ern Railway Company.” In August, 1870, arrangements 
were made with the * Decatur and Kast St. Louis Railroad 
Company, for the construction and equipment of a railroad 
between Decatur and East St. Louis, the understanding he- 
ing that on completion thereof the bonded debt of the Deca- 
tur and St. Louis Railroad Company to the extent of $25,000 
per mile should be assumed hy the Toledo, Wabash and 
Western, and that the capital stock of the Decatur and East 
St. Louis Railway Compiny to the amount of $15,000 per 
mile should be exchanged at par for the stock of the Toledo, 
Wabash and Western. The road to St. Louis was completed 
and opened for businessin 1871. During the two years fol- 
lowing the Wabash acquired by lease the ‘Hannibal and 
Missouri Central,” the “Pekin, Lincoln and Decatur,” and 
the “Lafayette and Bloomington.” In the early part of 
the “Yoledo, Wabash and Western” controlled and 
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operated 905 miles of road, with average gross earnings for 
the whole system of more than $6,000 per mile per annum, 
and it promised, althongh capitalized at a high figure, to re- 
alize the most sanguine expectations of its owners. The 
financial panic of 1873 seriously affected the road so that it 
failed to meet its obligations and in 1874 the property was 
placed in the hands of Hon. John D. Cox, as Receiver. 
The road remained in the receiver’s hands and under control 
of the court until 1877, when arrangements having been 
effected by the company, transfer of the property was made 
to the “ Wabash Railroad Company.” 

Soon after it underwent a reorganizaticn under the name of 
Wabash, St Louis and Pacific Railway Company. From 
the last annual report the following facts are gathered. 

“ During the past year there has been added to the Wabash 
St. Louis and Pacific system, the following roads, either by 
purchase or lease, viz: 

On July 15, 1851, the Peoria, Pekin and Jacksonville, 
72.9 miles in length, was acquired by purchase; on July 15, 
1881, the Springfield and Northwestern R. h., {7.2 miles in 
length, was also acquired by purchase; on August 15,188], 
the Detroit and Butler Road, 112.6 miles in length, complet- 
ing our line to Detroit, was acquired by purchase; on Sep- 
tember 1, 1881, the Indianapolis, Peru and Chieago Road, 
running from Indianapolis to Michigan City, 161 miles, was 
acquired by purchase; on October 1, 1881, the Cairo and 
Vincennes, the Danville and Southwestern, and the St. Fran- 
cisville and Lawrenceville Railroads, 267.8 miles in length, 
forming our ‘Cairo Division,” were acquired by purchase. 

The Quincy, Missouri and Pacifie Road was extended from 
Milan to Trenton, a distance of 31 miles, and opened for 
business August 5, 1881. The Attica and Covington Branch, 
extending from Attica to Covington, 145 milcs was built by 
this company and opened for business September 1,186]. A 
branch road leading from our Chicago Division to the Braid- 
wood Coalfields, a distance of 12 miles, was built by this com- 
pany, but has not yet been opened for business. The Des 
Moines and Northwestern Railway (narrow gauge), leading 
from Des Moines, lowa, to Jefferson, Iuwa,a distance of 66 9 
miles, was acquired by lease. 

We have also under process of construction, a branch line 
from Champaign to Sydney, a distance of 10.5 miles, con- 
necting our Champaign, Havana and Western Road with the 
majn line, which will soon be completed and ready for use, 
The St. Lonis, Jerseyville and Springfield Railroad, built 
under the auspices of this company, from Bates to Grafton, 
Ill., a distance of 75 miles, is now nearly completed and will 
soon be opened for business. The Des Moines and St. Louis 
R. R., from Albian to Des Moines, a distance of 69 miles, is 
being built under a lease to this company, and will probably 
be completed early in the coming summer. The Des Moines 
and Northwestern Road is being extended north of Jefferson, 
and will soon be opened for business to lads station, 21 miles 
beyond Jefferson. This company is also building, in connec- 
tion with the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R., the 
Humeston and Shenandvah Road, from Humeston to Shen- 
andoah, for the purpose of forming a connection between our 
Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska Road and our Council Blufts 


Branch, which when completed, will reduce our distance be- 
tween Omaha and Chicago nearly oue hundred miles, and 
give us a short and direct line between Omaha and all points 
Kast. In connection with the Missouri Pacifie Road, this 
company perfected a lease of the St. Louis Bridge, taking 
effect October 1, 1881. During the year 1881, we have laid 
20.450 tons of steel rails (213 miles) in the track of our main 
lines, and 2,000 tons of iron on branch lines. The total nuin- 
ber of miles of road in operation at the close of the year was 
3.348 miles. 


Miles of Road Operated, December 31, 1881. 
Lines East of the Mississippi. 


Toledo, to E. St. Louis, 435.7 
Decatur, “ Camp Point, ese 
Camp Point, “ (Quincey, 22.8 
Bluils, * Hannibal, 49.9 
Maysville, “ Pittsfield, 6.2 
Clayton, “ Elvaston, 345 
Edwardsville, “ Edwardsy’] Cross’g, 10.2 
Detroit, ** Logansport, 213.8 
Michigan City, “ Jndianapolis, 161.0 
Attica, “ Covington, 14.5 
W. Lebanon, “« Leroy, 757 
P.& D. June, “St Francisville, 109.3 
Vincennes, SSAC: 158,0 
TJollis, “ Jacksonville, 73.3 
Springfield, “ Havant, 47.2, 
Streator, “ Altamont, 156.5 
Shuniway, “ Effingham, 8.5 
Strawn, “ Chicago, 99.7 
Urbana, * Tlavana, NO2tZ 
White Heath, “ Decatur, 207 
Lafayette to State Line (C., 1, 5:.L & C., 
46), $ for W., St. L.& P., 23.0 
State Line, to Keokuk, PAR) 7) 
Ilamilton, “ Warsaw, 5.0 
La Harpe, “ Burlington, Why Pee 
Lines West of the Mississippi. 
St. Lonis, to Kansas City, 276.8 
: Levee, “Ferguson June, 104 
Centralia, “ Columbia, eles 
Glasgow, “ Salisbury, 15.9 
Moberly, “ Ottumwa, 131 0 
Brunswick, “ C. Bluffs 22k 
Roseberry, © Clarinda, 21.5 
N. Lexington, “St. Joseph. il 
W. Quincey, “ ‘Trenton, 135.9 
Keokuk, “ Wumeston, 131.0 
Relay, © Albia, 24.0 
Des Moines, “ Jeflerson, 66.9 1,136 7 
Total miles, 3,348.0 


INDIANAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS R. R. 


Its general offices are located at Indianapolis, which point 
is its castern and St. Louis its western terminus. The 
length of the line of this road in Madison county is 35 
miles and 3.149 feet, and the entire length of the track from 
either terminus is 261 miles. The road-bed is of substantial 
build, and well ballasted, tied and ironed. In January, 
1851, the ‘‘ Terre Haute and Alton Railroad Company,” 
(now I. and St. L.) was incorporated by special act of the 


Illinois legislature, with power to huild and operate a road 
between Terre Hfante and Alton. Subsequently, in 1852, 
the “ Belleville and Tlinoistown Railroad Company” was 
authorized by act of the Illinois legislature to construct a 
road from Mast St. Louis, or IlHnoistown, to Belleville, also 
to extend the same in the direction of Alton. In February, 
1854, a special act was passed, authorizing the consolidation 
of the two roads. The two companies did not avail them- 
selves of this act until October, 1856, at which time the 
whole line was put in operation and opened to traffic. 

The stations along the line of this road in Madison 
county are Venice, Kinder, Nameoki, Long Lake, Edwards- 
ville Crossing, Alton Junction, Bethalto, Moro and Dorsey 
stations. From Alton Junction a branch extends to Alton, 
originally the terminus of the road. The I. and St. L. isa 
link in what is known as the ‘ Bee Line.” For years its 
prosperity was problematical, but through the untiring 
perseverance of interested parties it is fast taking its place 
among the leading roads of the country. 


ROCK ISLAND DIVISION OF THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND © 


QUINCY R. R. 

This line operates nine miles 3.149 feet of road in this 
county, including side track entering on section six in Foster- 
burg township and terminating on section sixteen in Wood 
river township where it forms a junction with the Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis railroad, whose track it uses thence to 
St. Louis. Little did the farmers and tradesmen along the 
line of this round, whose money built it in 1869 and ‘70, sus- 
pect that it would ever become the property of one of the 
most influential aud aggressive railroad corporations of the 
day. The beginnings of the Rockford (as it is familiarly 
called) were humble, its construction was slow and unpromis- 
Numerous changes took place until 1876, when it 
passed into the hands of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
by lease, the terms of which make it practically perpetual. 
The length of this division, iu all, is 271 miles. As at 
present managed, it is proving a valuable acquisition to the 
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ST. LOUIS, VANDALIA AND TERRE IWAUTE R. R. 


The length of line of this road including side tracks in 
Madison county is about 27 miles and 351 feet, and in July 
1868, trains were first run between East St. Louis and 
Highland, and in July of the following year the road was 
completed from Nast St. Louis to Effingham, ninety-cicht 
miles, and a through service established between East St. 
Louis and Chicago in connection with the Hlinois Central 

t. R. and in July 1870, the last rails were laid between 
Effiugham and the Indiana state line. Immediately there- 
after a through line of sleeping ears, was established between 
New York aud St. Louis, and the ‘“‘ Vandalia route’ at 
once became the popular route from St. Louis to the sea- 
board. The most important stations on the line of road in 
this county are Collinsville, Troy, St. Jacobs, Highland and 
Pierron. This road has coutribuied largely to the develop- 
ment of the agricultural and mincral resources of the south- 
ern part of the county. 
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TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS R. R. 


This is a narrow-gauge road, the first survey was made in 
January, 1881,and a part of the line located in May follow- 
Work was begun in this county in June 1881. There 
are about forty-five miles of this road within the limits of 
Madison county. The principal stations in the county will 
be Edwardsville, Alhambra and New Douglass. The road 
is being constructed by a company of Eastern capitalists. 
It is to be a link in a great chain of narrow-gauge roads 
uniting the east, west, and south, and when completed will 
be a valuable acquisition to the railroad system of Madison 
county. 

As the railroads passing through Madison county all use 
the great bridge as a means of getting into the city of St. 
Louis, it is proper that we make a brief mention of the 
same. 


ing. 


ST. LOUIS BRIDGE. 

Spanning the Mississippi from East St. Louis, TL. to St. 
Louis, Mo., is the great railway and roadway bridge. The 
initial step toward commencing this celebrated structure 
was, An act passed by the Missouri legislature in 1864, in- 
eorporating the “St. Louis and Iinois Bridge Company.” 
This act was approved February 5, 1864. An amended 
act was passed and approved February 20, 1865. About 
the same time the legislature of Illinois passed an act 
authorizing the incorporators under the Missouri act, under 
certain stipulations, to build a bridge to the Ilinois shore 
near the dyke. An act of Congress was also passed and 
approved July 25, 1866, authorizing the construction of 
certain bridges, one of which was to be built at St Louis. 
Ilaving thus secured the necessary legislation, the projec- 
tors directed special attention to the work itself. Prelimin- 
ary steps were taken, soundings made, plans proposed, and 
estimates considered. May Ist, 1867, the company was 
organized; and contracts for the masonry were soon after 
Jet, and the first stone was laid on the western abutment 
pier, Jan. 25th, 1868, and the pier had been built above the 
water-level by the spring of 1868. Captain James B [ads 
was chief engineer of the work. 

The four piers of the bridge are as follows in their height 
above, and depth below, low-water mark, respectively: 


W. abut. Pier, 22 ft. bel. low-water mark, 130 ft. ab. low-water mark. 


West it 7s «“é “ ity “ 186 ac af af “ 
Faat “i g2 “ec “ at < 200 “ & ras at 
asteabu tense 02sec “ sf st mig) ey ue 


Tn the construction of the masonry, 12,000 cubic yards of 
gray granite from Portland, Maine, were uscd. 12,000 
cubie yards of sandstoue from the St. Genevieve quarries in 
Missvuri are used in the approaches, and two thousand cubic 
yards of granite from the quarries at Pilot Knob, Mo., were 
used in the base course of the approaches. 

Superstructwre —The superstructure is made of chrome 
steel, and every possible test was made long in advance of 
its use, so as to prove that its tensile strength corresponded 
with the general requirement of the whole structure. In 
placing the spans in position, Mr. Flad, the chicf assistant 
of Captain Eads, introduced a system of hog-chains reach- 
ing over immense wooden structures on the top of the piers. 


These were let down and made fast to the growing spans, 
and as each part grew from the pier towards the centre in 
open space, chains were applied from time to time to support 
the great weight of the growing arch. 
working with hog-chains, Mr. Flad was enabled to dispense 
with the old cumbersome way of scaffolding below to sup- 
port the span, as it was being built out from the pier. The 
superstructure contains 2,200 tons of steel, and 3,400 tons 
of iron. The tons of metal aggregate 5,600 tons. 

The bridge proper consists of three spans or arches; the 
center being 520 feet, and the others 502 feet each. The 
arches or spans and abutments, make 2,046 feet, including 
the approaches on each side of the river; the total length 
of the bridge is 6,220 feet, or more than one mile. The 
bridge is connected with the yard of the Union depot, St. 
Louis, by means of a tunnel 4,866 feet in length, and double 
tracked through the whole distance. 

The cost of the bridge and tunnel, at the time of its being 
thrown open to the public in June, 1874, had been between 
$12,000,000 and $13,000,000. It was amid great parade 
dedicated to the traveling publie, July 4th, 1874. It may 
be mentioned here, that on the top of the arches a road is 
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By the method of . 


The surfase deposits of clay, sand and soils, which overlie 
the harder rocks are known under the general name of 
Quaternary. 

This system is by far the most important geological for- 
mation in the State, since it determines in a large degree, 


"the eharacter of the soils which forms the material wealth of 


constructed for vehicles, animals and street ears; there are | 


also suitable paths for pedestrians. Thus we have given a 
brief sketch of probably the greatest bridge in the world ; 
the building of which was oue of the great engineering 
triumphs of the age. 


=I 


CHAPTER Iv. 


GEOLOGY OF MADISON 


Ed HON. 


HE geology of this county may be illus- 
trated by the following section, taken 
prineipally from the exposures of the 
strata along the bluffs of the Mississippi 


COGN, 


WILLIAM M°ADAMS. 


of the county of the west. 


Alluvial 100 feet. 
Loess 100 feet 2 


Glacial drift SO feet. 


Coal measures 450 feet. 


Chester Limestone 15 feet. 


St. Louis Limestone 200 feet. 


Keokuk Limestone 200 feet. 
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river, where it forms the boundary line | 


Illinois. 
The Quaternary ia Madison county may be divided into 


three distinct deposits; the Alluvium or bottom deposits, 


the Loess, and the true drift of the glacial age. The allu- 


vial is the most recent. 

The great American Bottom is largely alluvial, although 
there is reason to suspect that this great basin was once 
filled with true drift clays which have since been much 
modified by the overHowing floods of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers. This bottom commences, a short distance 
below Alton near where Wood river emerges from the high- 
lands. Here the harder limestones of the sub-carboniferous 
dip beneath the surface give place to the coal measures. 
The softer shales, sandstones and limestones of the coal 
measures being more easily exuded away, give the valley of 
the Mississippi here a wide expanse. In Madison county 
this bottom is some ten miles in width, and eomprising some- 
thing over one hundred sections or square miles, a majority 
of which are among the richest Jands in the United States. 
Originally a larger portion of this was a kind of bottom 
prairie ou which flourished an enormous growth of wild 
grasses. The higher portions of this bottom, and this in- 
eludes the greater part, are now mostly under cultivation 
producing quantities of market produce, such as potatoes, 
cabbage, &c. Good crops of both eorn and wheat are 
raised, but much of the land, especially near St. Louis, is too 
valuable to be planted in these cereals. Much of the land 
does not overflow, while the lower portions, are being ra- 
pidly brought under cultivation by being drained and pro- 
teeted by levees. 

The geologieal character of the subsoil of this region is 
peculiar, being in some place a sandy or gravely strata, 
alternating with layers of silt and a black vegetable mould, 
some of which has the consistency of putty, and goes by the 
name of sticky; at other places the deposits seem to bea yel- 
lowish or brownish clay resembling glacial deposits. 

The soil is in some places a rich dark sandy mould, while 
in other places it is the sticky humus, enormously rieh but 
difficult to work, 

The sands and silt from the Missouri river are different 
from those of the Mississippi, and these deposits are some- 
times seen in contrast in the bottom. 

The thiekness of these alluvial deposits are not known, 
but a boring at the National stock yards in East St. Louis 
failed to reach the bottom of the deposits at the depth of one 
hundred feet. 

LOESS. 


The loess usnally present a finely comminuted mass of 
siliciuos marly elay, and is easily recognized by its buff color 
and general appearance. Above Wood river and the city of 
Alton, it forms the earthy deposits which cap the blutts. 
Below Wood river the bluffs bordering the bottom are almost 
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entirely of loess. 
clays,” from the fact that it is only secn in the vicinity of 
rivers, aud its preseuce is probably due to the silty clay 
deposits during the subsidence of the glacial epoch, when the 
great sluggish streams at the close of that era were confined 
to the valleys. This subsidence was doubtless of slow con- 
tinuance for the deposits in this county are in some places 
more than a hundred feet in thickness. The loess extend 
but a few miles from the river and the morc tenacious clays 
of the drift take its place. 

The rich character of the farming lands about Edwards- 
ville, and all the high lands in the vicinity of the blufls are 
due to the marly character of the loess which form the sub- 
soil. The recuperative power of such soils even when appar- 
cotly exhausted is remarkable; a few crops of clover restores 
the weakened energies of these lands to their original vigor. 
The loess contain both land and fresh water shells and 
sometimes the remains of extinct animals, generally of the 
larger mammals. Near Alton, some years ago was found 
some remains of a mastodon ; we also have the tooth of an 
extinet bison, and an undescribed mammal from this region 
a few miles above Alton. 


DRIFT. 

The true drift clays which cover the rocks on the high 
lands are quite different from either of the divisions of the 
formation we have described. The drift clays were no 
doubt accumulated when the whole surface was under water, 
and the rocks being in places eroded into valleys which 
more subsequently filled with these drift clays. They are 
much deeper in some localities than others, although the sur- 
face level may be the same, ‘There is usually at the base of 
this deposit a blue plastic clay, with pebbles, and oftentimes 
are found in it sticks and even the bodies of trees, with 
pieces of coal and other accumulations; sometimes the blue 
clay is wanting, but above it is generally a reddish brown 
clay with boulders and fragments of rocks that do not belong 
even in the State. These foreign substances seem to have 
been brought here in icebergs, or floating masses of ice and 
earth, which melting, the hard material with the clay was 
deposited on the bottom. Often in digging wells these 
drifted materials are met with to the wonder of those not 
conversant with the manner of their disposition. Sometimes 
valuable minerals are found in smal] quantities, leading the 
unwary to suppose a mine is near, 

The thickness of the drift deposits in Madison is from 40 
to 80 fect. 

. CARBONIFEROUS. 

The next system beneath the Quaternary in Madison 
county is the carboniferous cr coal measures. The coal 
veins that crop out in this county belong to what is known 
as the lower coal measures. This county being on the edge 
or rim of the great coal basin, besides having its strata 
elevated and cast off by an upheaval of the rocks, has the 
outcropping edges of the coal formation, as seen here and 
there at varions localities, weathered and broken, so pecu- 
liarly situated as to vender it difficult to make a correct 
section. We know of no shaft or boring that has penetrated 
the whole series of the carboniferons in the eastern side of’ 


It sometimes goes by the name of “ Blut? | 


the county where they probably all lie in place. A thin 
seam of coal at Highland probably represents No. 8 or 9 of 
the general section of the state. There are probably five dis- 
tinct coal scams worked in the county. Coal seam No. 1, 
which is worked about North Alton, seems to have local 
dimensions that have created some confusion in numbering 
the veins in this locality. 

The best seam of coal on the eastern side of the county, 
and kuown as the Bellville seam, we are inclined to believe, 
notwithstanding previous reports, to be No. 5, the main 
workable seam of the state. 

There probably has never been a correct section made of 
the coal seam in this county. 

Most of the coal mined in the county is of good quality. 
The coal taken from vein No. 1 at Buckin and vicinity we 
consider an excellent coal and of much superior quality to 
that taken from No. 5 at Virden, III, and vicinity. 

Excepting a strip of land along the Mississippi river, 
above the city of Alton, nearly the whole county is under- 
laid with valuable beds of coal. There are in the county 
some 250,000 acres of good coal lands. Considering the 
easy access to this great store of wealth, and its accessibility 
to the leading railroads of the state and St. Louis as well as 
the Mississippi, Madison is most enviably situated in this 
respect. 

According to the report of the mine inspector of Madison 
county for the past year we learn that there are 27 mines in 
the county, all being worked by shafts ana affording em- 
ployment to 1000 men and boys. The yearly product is 
400,000 tons, and the capital invested 248,000 dollars. 


CHESTER LIMESTONE. 

Immediately underlying the coal in this county, in some 
localities, is the Chester limestone. The Chester group of 
the subcarhoniferous is several hundred feet in thickness in 
Randolph county, but has thinned so rapidly towards the 
north as to be represented in Madison hy only some twelve 
or fifteen feet in thickness. It is a coarse-grained sandstone 
of a brownish color and overlaid by a thin band of lime- 
stone tivo to three feet in thickness. 

These beds form the upper layers of the bluffs above 
Alton and show themselves in detached fragments on the 
Piasa and other streams. 

The sandstone is often quite prolific of fossils, the most 
prominent and characteristic being retzia vera and athyrus 
ambigua. 

ST. LOUIS LIMESTONE, 

The most important rock in Madison county is the lime- 
stone, known as the St. Louis limestone, which forms a blutt’ 
something over one hundred fect in height, and extending 
from the city of Alton to the mouth of the Piasa creek. 

During the disposition of this group of rocks on the bot- 
tom of that ancient sea one is forcibly struck with the differ- 
ent conditions of the elements during this great subcarbon- 
iferous era, as the following section will show: 


Greenielipslialevereremates << sceeeceensrene sere eae Bescnecy Pe atcate 
Massive arcnaceous limestoue,not regularly stratified 20“ 
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(hon euliles] aarayy Was KONE ooococonepsvesopscndeeoencan 15 feet. 
Jrregularly bedded grey limestone with cherty 
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Breeciated and conerctionary limestone ......-....-++ 40 “ 


Niegular bedded gray limestone, partly magnesian... 50 “ 


Brown earthy Magnesian limestone, turning to gray 
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The upper beds thin out rapidly above Alton, and the 
whole group ascends to the top of the bluff at the Piasa, 
giving place to the Keokuk group which come up from be- 
neath the Mississippi. 

At the base of the St. Louis limestone, on the Piasa creek, 
is a bed of anhydrous limestone, or hydraulic lime 8 or 10 
feet thick. 

Tt makes a valuable cement, and ought to be among the 
great resources and industries of the country. The rock is 
a bluish gray, earthy Magnesian limestone, sometimes a 
delicate dove color, quite soft and very easy to quarry. 

Hitherto the heat in the kilus required to reduce this rock 
to lime preparatory to grinding into the cement flour, has 
been made with wood. The nearness of the coal mines and 
the cheapness of this fuel might be brought into requisition 
in the manufacture of the cement. Situated as these cement 
deposits are, on the banks of the Mississippi and near the 
coal mines, ought to give them a commercial value. 

The upper members of the St. Louis limestone, so finely 
exposed at Alton, furnish some of the finest building 
materials in the state. There are layers in the quarries of 
Alton of hard, compact limestone that would make a build- 
ing as durable, and of richer, finer appearance than the 
Magnesian limestone of Joliet or Grafton. The pure color 
of this freestune is very pleasing to the eye and is retained 
without change for a great length of time. 

When monotonous brick walls and perishable frame 
buildings give way to solid structures of architectural 
beauty the materials in these great quarries of Alton will 
be in large demand. 

Besides being used as a building rock the St. Louis lime- 
stone is the main source of the supply of lime in the west. 
It makes a beautiful white lime, not more noted for its color 
than its strength. 

There is, probably, no place in the west where could be 
found the same facilities for the manufacture of superior 
lime as at Alton. There is an unlimited supply both of 
fuel and material for ime. 

The means of shipping both by rail and river are excel- 
lent. All that is needed is enterprise and capital to make 
its manufacture at Alton a great industry. 

The fossils of the St. Louis limestone are quite numerous 
about Alton, and some of them are very finely preserved. 
There are several species of productus, the more common of 
which is the P. Punctatus, and one pretty species called 
P. Altonensis. Spysipers and Terchratulas are common. 
About the bluffs can be found fine specimens of that pecu- 
lur coral, like a mass of columns,and known as the Lithostro- 
tion Cunadense and just above the beds of hydraulic lime- 


| distant. 


stone the pretty pentrineites are common, and in some of 
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the lower layers of the group above the city of Alton, 
numerous fish teeth are found. About the little village of 
Clifton, near the mouth of the Piasa, fossils are numerous. 


KEOKUK LIMESTONE, 


The lowest rock exposed in this county belongs to the 
group known as the Keokuk limestone. It is represented in 
several localities on the Piasa creek by 20 to 40 feet of a 
shaly calcareo1s lim>stone of no economic valu2.* 

There are but few counties in the state favored with the 
natural resources and elements of wealth and prosperity for 
its inhabitants enjoyed by Madison county. 

It possesses a soil of unsurpassed fertility, an excellent 
supply of timber, an inexhaustible supply of coal, building- 
stone, limestone for lime, cement and potters’ clay, with a 
favorable position on the Mississippi; together with railroad 
facilities and other natural advantages seldom found. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


In the economic geology of Madison county, the subject of 
artesian wells may interest many. The conditions necessary 
for a successful artesian well are very simple. 

1st. There must be a stratum of porous rock or other sub- 
stance beneath the surface forming a conductor for water; 
this conductor being usually sand or sandstone. 

2d. The source of the supply of water must be higher, or 
as high as the surface of the proposed well. Very often it 
happens, however, that the force of pressure or the pres- 
ence of gas, forces the water in an artesian well above its 
source. 

The source of the supply may be, and often is, many miles 
It is said that the source of the water flowing from 
the artesian wells in Chicago is in the outcropping sandstones 
on Fox River nearly a hundred miles distant. The source 
of the supply of water in the Belcher well in St. Louis is iu 
the outcropping sandstones in Calhoun County, Ill. 

Nearly all the artesian wells in this State, and in fact in 
this part of the Mississippi Valley, get their supply of water 
from soft heavy bedded sandstone, known to western geologists 
as the St. Peter’s sandstone. 

Through the agency of some subterranean power, evidently 
of a volcanic nature, the St. Peter’s sandstone, the lowest rock 
seen in Illinois, is upheaved and brought to the surface, 
forming a high bluff on the bank of the Mississippi at “Cap 
au Gris,” (Grey—sandstone headland) in Calhoun County, 
Ills., and nearly forty miles northwest of Alton. This sand- 
stone forms part of the bed of the Mississippi at this place. 
The headland or bluff, is something over a mile in extent 
along the river, and uear 200 feet in height. Much of this 
rock is so friable as to be crushed between the fingers, and 
such pure silica as to be in demand in the manutacture of 
glass. 

‘Cap au Gris’ being the centre of the upheaval, except, on 
the southwest where the deposits seem not to have been 
thrown up, the rocks dip strongly in going from the axis. 
The upheaval of the St. Peter’s of course brought up all the 


* Fire clay. 
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rocks lying above it, but this great elevation being afterward - the names of the groups of rocks, with their thickness as seen 


eroded away by the forees of the “ glacial epoch,” a general 
level was again attained leaving the outcropping edges of the 
Upper Silurian, Lower Silurian, Devonian, Subcarbonifer- 
ous, and coal measure rocks exposed in succession to the view 
of the observing traveller in any direction on the line of Cap 
au Gris. 

In all this western country there is not such another field 
for the study of geology. Every stream, or watercourse in 
Madison, Jersey aud Calhoun counties reveal the edges of the 
rocky strata, each group of which can be recognized by its 
peculiar fossils; and each group of which can be measured, 
at least approximately, so that any competent geologist at 
any point within fifty, or even a hundred miles from Cap 
au Gris, can tell very nearly how far beneath the surface 
lies the St. Peter’s sandstone, down through the heavy beds 
of which percolate a portion of the waters of the Mississippi. 

The following diagram wil] enable the reader more fully to 
comprehend the geology of thisregion. The diagram repre- 
sents a section of the rocks from Edwardsville ona straight 
line to Cap au Gris: 


Cap au Gris. Edwardsville, 
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The horizontal stratum on top of the section represents 
the drift-clays that overlie all the rocks except where washed 
away in the valleys formed by streams Below the drift 
which is 20 to 100 feet in thickness the rocks are represented 
showing their position and dip. No. 1, crops out at Cap au 
Gris, No, 10, at Edwardsville. We give in the table below 
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. noted as a health 


in the section. 


1. St. Peter’« Sandstone, Calciferons. 200 feet thick. 
2. Trenton Limestone, Lower Silurian. 200 
8. Cincinnati Shales, Lower Silurian. ey) 
4, Niagara Limestone, Upper Silurian, 150 “ « 
5. Hamilton Limestone Devonian. Gi) We 
6. Kinderhook Limestone, Sub. Car. ey 
7. Burlington Limestone, Sub. Car. AN) ue 
8. Keokuk Limestone, Sub. Car. sti) 78 
9, St. Louis Limestone Sub, Car. nae See 
10, Coat Measures Car. iaf) tn 


The thickness here given is mostly taken from the exposed 
strata along the Mississippi, some places being covered ou 
the slopes by debris are supplied by better sections of the 
same horizon as shown in the creeks and smaller streams. The 
thickness, however, we believe to be given as the maximum. 

Seven or eight miles north of Cap au Gris, on the Missis- 
sippi side of Calhoun Co., is an artesian well 200 feet deep, 
and from which a great volume of water has been flowing 
for over thirty years. This well is represented on the left of 
the diagram near Pittsburg, in Jersey county, or some 15 
miles east of Cap au Gris is another well, startcd in the 
Devonian, and which reacbed a great flow of water in the St, 
Peters, at the depth of 500 feet. This well was bored several 
years ago with the view of finding coal oil, andis 825 feet 
deep. It isasulphur water, containing some minerals in solu. 
tiou, uot unpleasant tu the taste, as may be evinced by the 
fact that a graduating class of 13 young ladies visiting the 
locality under our charge drank heartily from the water as it 
flowed over thetube. Without doubt it could be utilized for 
nearly all mechanical purposes. 

The waters of Perry Springs, in Pike county, Ill., 
resort, is somewhat similar, and is 
doubtless nothing more than a natural artesian well, in which 
the waters from the St. Peters escapes to the surface through 
some crevice. In our opinion many of the so called mineral 
springs have the same deep-seated source, and might be 
duplicated without number by simply going deep to the St. 
Peters sandstone with an artesian well and making an artifi- 
cial spring. 

Au artesian well in Madison county is simply a matter of 
dollars and cents. The water bearing strata lies beneath 
with the great probability of its treasures being released only 
by the drill. 

At the right of the diagram is represented au artesian 
well from the coal measures at Edwardsville to the St. 
Peter’s sandstone. 
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CAHOKIA OR ‘‘'MONK'S MOUND,’ MADISON CO,, ILL. 


CHAPTER VY 
ANTIQUITIES. 


BY HON. WILLIAM McADAMS. 


me Vp) ADISON COUNTY is rich in antiquities. 
b Its central geographical position, and 
its pecnliar geological formation, in 
ancient times, as well as now, made it a 
great centre of natural resources, and 
the ancient population had their great 
central works in this locality. The 
greatest mounds in the United States 
are here and it is really the Egypt of 
America with its pyramids and tumuli looming up from the 
rich valley of the Mississippi in magnitude and grandenr 
rivaling in interest those of the Nile. 
Within the ten miles sqnare of alluvial bottom in this 


county are more than one hundred mounds of considerable 
dimensions. The largest of these mounds are on the bank 
of the Cahokia creek five or six miles from Hast St. Louis. 
This group contains seventy-two mounds, the majority of 
which are situated on a square mile. The largest mound is 
in the centre of the group and is known as the Cahokia or 
Monk's Mound, deriving its latter name from the fact that 
in the early history of the county some of the order of La 
Trappe settled near and for a time occupied the mound. 
These monks lived in strict and silent seclusion, eat no meat 
and lived npon the most frugal and homely diet. Several 
of them soon succumbed to the malarial influences of the 
climate and the remainder of the colony departed for whence 
they came. 

In this connection we prefer the name of Cahokia mound 
since it perpetuates the name of a tribe of Indians met by 
La Salle in this vicinity and who gave their name to the 
creck. 

The form of the Cahokia mound is a parallelogram, with 
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straight sides, the longer of which are north and south. 
It is about one hundred feet in height. 

On the southern end, some 30 feet above the base isa 
terrace or apron, containing near two acres of ground. 

On the western side, and some thirty feet above the first 
terrace is a second one of somewhat less extent. 

The top of the mound is flat and divided into two parts, 
the northern end being some + or 5 feet higher than the 
southern portion. The summit contains about an acre and 
a half. 

Near the middle of the first terrace, at the base of the 
mound, isa projecting point, apparently the remains of a 
graded pathway to ascend from the plain to the terrace. 
The west side of the mound below the second terrace, is 
very irregular and forms projecting knobs, separated by 
deep ravines, probably the result of rainstorms, to the 
northwest corner of the base of the structure there seems 
to be a small mound attached, 
small mounds attached to the base of the pyramids of 
Egypt as well as those of Mexico. 

The remaining sides of the structure are quite straight 
and but little defaced by the hand of time. 

About the sides of the mound are still growing several 
forest. trees, one of which is an elm several centuries old. 

As the size of the Cahokia mound has beeu given vari- 
ously we applied to Mr. B. J. Vancourt, a practical surveyor 
living in the vicinity, at O'Fallen, and whom we knew had 
made a regular survey of the mound. Mr. Vancourt sent 
us the following: 

“Yn my survey I did not follow the irregularities of the 
mound but made straight Ines enclosing the base. The 
largest axis is from north to south and is 998 feet, the 
shortest from east to west is 721 feet. The height of the 
mound is 99 feet. The base of the structure covers 16 acres 
2 roods and 3 perches of ground.” 

Our own survey made the base somewhat less than six- 


teen acres in extent, it being somewhat difficult to point out | 


the precise line where the structure begins to rise from the 
plain. 

The base of the Cahokia pyramid covers more ground 
than any pyramid of Egypt and with the exception of 


Cholula, which is, however, simply a mass of ruins, the 


Cahokia is the largest in the world. 

The great pyramid of Egypt—Cheops, is 746 feet square. 
The temple of Mexico was 680 feet square. 

The summit and lower terrace of the Cahokia mound has 
been plowed a few times. Brackenridge who visited the 
mound in 1811, says that the monks used the lower terrace 
for a kitchen garden and also had the summit of the struc- 
ture sown in wheat. The great pyramid has not been 
materially changed, however, and doubtless presents the 
same outlines to-day as at the time of the discovery of this 
continent by Columbus. 

Since some doubts have been expressed as to the artificial 
origin of this structure we were much interested to ascer- 
ta n what could be learned in this respect by examination. 
On the top of the pyramid is the remains of a house, said 
to have been commenced by the monks, but afterwards 


in exact imitation of the | 
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added to and finished as a comfortable residence for the 
family of a man named Hill, an enterprising settler who 
owned the mound and a large body of land adjoining. Be- 
neath this house is a deep unwalled cellar. A section down 
the side of the cellar to the depth of ten feet is very plainly 
revealed a deposit of various kinds of earth without strati- 
fication. The principal part of this deposit was the black 
humus or mould, so common in the bottom and forming the 
principal soil, very sticky when wet and breaking into cubi- 
cal blocks when dry. Here and there, as if thrown pro- 
miscnously among the black mould is a bunch of yellow 
clay, or sand, or marly loess, these bunches being about such 
size as a man could easily earry. 

Similar sections can be seen up the old road made by Hill 
to ascend to his residence. 

On the second terrace is a well (shown in the engraving) 
dug by Hill and supposed to be 80 or 90 feet deep, pene- 
trating the base of the mound. The water taken out while 
excavating for the well still lies near and would indicate 
that the deposits penetrated were similar to those seen in the 
cellar. Old settlers living near when the well was dug, say 
that at the depth of about sixty feet pieces of pottery and 
two sea shells were found. 

In an old publication entitled the “ Far West” published 
in New York, by Harper & Bros., in 1838, the author after 
describing the great mound which he visited, also speaks of 
the well and says that while it was being dug, at the depth 
of sixty feet remains of corn and fragmeuts of pottery were 
found. On drinking of the water he says it had a peculiar 
taste. He further mentions that it was but seldom used on 
account of the general belief among the inhabitants that 
the well was dug through an ancient cemetery beneath the 
mound. 

About midway, on the north side, or face of the pyramid, 
and elevated 25 or 30 {eet above the base, in a small depres- 
sion, stands a pine tree, singularly enough, since this tree is 
pot found in the forrests in this locality. There was a story 
rife among the early settlers that this tree stood at the mouth 
of an opening or gallery into the interior of the mounds. 
To ascertain the truth of this matter, Mr. Thomas Ramey, 
the present owner of the mound commenced a tunnel at this 
tree and excavated about ninety (90) feet towards the centre 
of the mound. When fifteen feet from the entrance to the 
tunnel a piece of lead ore was discovered but no other object 
of interest was found. ‘The deposits penetrated by the tun. 
nel are very plainly shown to be the same as seen in the 
cellar mentioned above. 

Upon approaching the Cahokia temple, which stands on 
a level plain, two miles from the bluff and five miles from 
Mississippi river, one is astonished at its magnitude and the 
large force of men, time and labor required in its construc- 
tion; but the astonishment of the beholder is increased when 
upon coming near, to find that the great mound is bit one 
of many structures, which, if not so large, are still of 
inimense proportions. 

About the great mound and lying in apparent irregular 
form over the plain are some seventy others, some square, 
some conical, others oblong. Several of the group are on 
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the opposite side of the Cahokia creek. The situation of 


the mounds are shown by the map and diagrams on another | 


page. The nearest mound on both the east and west side 
of the greater structure, is square, with their sides and 
corners, like the greater pyramid, straight and well-defined. 
The square on the east side is about 15 feet in height with 
between one and two acres on the summit. The square on 
the west side is very much larger aud something over 20 
feet in height. 

The largest square is southwest of the great mound, some 
300 paces distant and 30 feet in height. The summit of 
this square platform is so large that it contains a good sized 
farm house with all the outbuildings, barn-yards and gar- 
dens necessary to a well-regulated farm. 

One peculiarity of these square mounds, of which there 
are a number in the group, are that they are all attended by 
a small conical mound which is, in some instances, attached 
to one corner. This same peculiarity, as described by trav- 
elers, is observed in Egypt as well as Mexico, the pyransids 
being attended by a smal] mound attached generally to one 
corner. ; 

Some of the oval mounds are very large, being from ten 
to sixty feet in height. One large oval mound stands 
directly on the bank of the Cohokia, (See Map) and the 
side of the mound toward the creek is so washed away as 
to give an excellent opportunity to examine the material 
aud manner of its construction. It is composed of black 
loam nothing different from the great pyramid. Many of 


the mounds, both conical and oval, have such declivity that | 


one can with difficulty ascend the sides. 

There are many other mounds in the bottom not cnume- 
rated in the Cahokia group. There is another very inter- 
esting group near Mitchell station, on the C. A. & St. L. 
RK. K., between St. Louis & Alton. Several of this group 
present the same square flat forms, as described on the 
Cahokia. ; 

One of these platforms, measuring one hundred paces, or 
300 feet, on each of its four sides aud 25 or 30 feet high has 
heen largely excavated away to make room for railroad 
tracks. A portion of the earth near the centre stil] remains 
showing the bunches of earth thrown down promiscuously 
during the construction of the mound. 

During the excavation for the four R. R. tracks that go 
through this mound a great number of relics were found 


showing that these ancient temples were used for sepulchres | 


as well as for other purposes. From this mound we have a con- 
sider able number of copper implements and ornaments, some 
of the latter are curiously made to represent the shell of a 


tortoise, even showing the sutures in the plates of the shell. | 


Short, heavy spools of hone covered with copper so neatly 
doue, that only from a broken one did we discover that the 
interior was bone. Copper awls and needles, some of the 
latter 18 inches in length. There were also flint implements 
and the tecth of a buffalo, together with a quantity of both 
coarse and fine matting plaited together in a neat manner. 

Who were the people who erected these great mounds on 
the American Bottom? If these works were erected by the 


have very greatly degencrated, for we are quite satisfied 
that the mound builder had a different government, a differ- 
ent religion, a different character, and most probably a 
different physiognomy. Our knowledge of Indian character, 
formed largely by personal contact with them in the west, 
has led us to believe that our Indian, like the Arab of the 
desert is incapable of any great work requiring physical labor. 

Still it would seem as if the Indians had some connection 
with the ancient mound-builders. Possibly the Indians of 
the present are descended in some way from the mound- 
builders, because mound-building seems to have been com- 
mon to al] savage people. 

Even if our Indians were known to have made mounds, 
which is highly prohable, it would not prove they were 
descended fron the people who built the great mounds on 
the Cahokia. 

Mounds are found everywhere ; Europe, Asia, and Africa 
present almost precisely such mounds as we have in JIHinois. 
Jt is probable that our Indians have been known to make a 
few small mounds, at least we have such authority as Catlin 
on the Upper Mississippi, and Missouri, aud the early ex- 
plorers among the southern Indians. But the custom, if 
ever common with them, soon became obsolete after the 
advent of white men. 

There are many smal] mounds on the bluffs and highlands 
of Madison and adjoining counties, some of which, judging 
from the preservation of the remains, are not very old. 

Traces of sepulchres are often found in the mounds and 
there is no doubt but that the later Indians used them as 
burial places. 

The bluffs of Madison county are, in fact, an immense 
cemetery, and one can hardly dig on any prominence 
without encountering human hones. A majority of these 
places have no mound over them, hut have been the common 
burial places of the tribes who from time to time, succes- 
sively inhabited the locality. 

Mounds were probably only erected over the remains of 
persons of note. Neither are al] mounds burial places. 
In Madison county on the Piasa and other streams, are many 
mounds that seem to be the remains of dwelling places, of 
which the prominent material seems to have been clay, 
probably the roof as well as the sides. In these mounds 
only what seems to be the kitchen refuse is found. 

Other mounds, like some of those in the American Bottom 
were erected fur religious purposes, public ceremonies and 
meetings. 

Some of these mounds are doubtless very old, others 
are comparatively recent, while both have iutrusive burials, 
and much error has been promulgated by casual examina- 
tion and hasty conclusion. A leading theorist on this 
subject in Illinois exhibits a well preserved brass button, 
with the well known letters U.S. upon it, said to have 
heen found in a mound. And learned archzologists from 
the Smithsonian base their theories on some glass heads 
said to have been found in a mound in the west. 

In the vicinity of the Piasa creek, which empties into the 
Mississippt a few miles above Alton, a great variety of 


ancestors of our present red Indians, then the Indians must | mounds can stil] be seen, some of earth covered with stone, 
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others of stone and earth together, while others are wholly 
of earth. 

On the face of the bluff in this vicinity can also be seen 
a number of figures of animals and other objects painted 
with a red pigment. These figures are supposed to have 
some hieroglyphic meaning. At Alton was another large 
figure representing a kind of dragon and known as the Piasa. 
This monster is represented as having wings and there is a 
legend said to have been held by the Indians of this vicinity 
that this flying dragon once actually existed, and was 
addicted to carrying off members of the tribe to his eyric 
among the rocks and devouring the body at its leisure. 
Some celebrated chief dedicating himsclf to the work finally 
killed the monster and the picture was painted on the rock 
in commemoration of the occasion. 


{ 


- such mounds surrounded the Aztee temple. 


The legend was written by Mr. John Russel, at one time — 


a Baptist minister, and editor of a local paper called the 
“ Backwoodsman.” The story of the Piasa Bird, although 
largely imaginative, had an extensive circulation. 

The painting on the rock, was also described by Marquette, 
years ago, however; the rocks forming the face of the bluff 
on which the object was portrayed were quarried off’ for the 
purpose of making lime. 

Although the mounds of the American Bottom seem to 
belong to the same age as the great earthworks of Ohio, and 
were probably made by thesame people, there are, however, 
no enclosures or embankments. The nearest enclosure by 


earthen walls that we have been able to discover is at the | 


mouth of the [llinois river. There is herean earthen embank- 
ment, circular inform, and nearly a milein extent. A gate- 
way protected by mounds opens on the high bank of a slough 
some distance from the Mississippi, but without a doubt its 
shore in ancient times. In the centre of the enclosure stands 
a flat circular mound ; itis hardly a work of defense ; for the 
bluff towers above it a short distance away, and within easy 
bowshot. 

After many days’ exploration and study of the Cahokia 


“Surrounding 
the great Pyramid,” says Clavigero, speaking of the Aztec 
or Mexiean temple, were forty similar structures of smaller 
size, consecrated to separate divinities; one was called the 
House of Mirrors, and was covered with brilliant materials, 
and was sacred to the god of light, the soul of the world, 
the spiritual sun; another to the god of water ; another to 
the god of air; and Gomera says, that because the winds go 
round the heavens they made this temple circular. 

Besides these were the dwellings of the priests amounting 
to 5000 according to Zarata, and of the attendants in the 
temples, and places for the instruction of the youth, and if 
some accounts are to be credited, places for the reception of 
strangers who came to visit the temple and sec the glory of 
the Court of Montezuma. There were ponds and fountains, 
groves and gardens, in which flowers and sweet smelling 
herbs were cultivated for use in certain sacred rites, and for 
the decoration of the temple. 

There is a general concurrence in the accounts of the great 
temple of Mexico given by the early writers, among whom 
were Cortez, Bernal, Diaz, and others who witnessed what 
they described. These accounts give us, not only some idea 
of the predominance of religious superstitions in Mexico, but 


~alsoa good clue to the customs of our owa mound builders, 


mounds we are inclined to believe the evidence would tend 


to prove that this group of the greatest mounds iu the Union, 
and possibly on the continent, had their origin for religious 
purposes, and this was the Mecca, or grand sacred shrine of 
the mound builder’s empire. From the flat summit of the 
temple, one hundred feet above the plain were their adori- 
tories, probably two buildings like that of Mexico, glittering 
with barbaric splendor, and from whence could be seen from 
afar the smoke and flames of the eternal fire, their emblem 
of the sun. At the city of Mexico the Spaniards found the 
Aztecs holding their religious ceremonies on almost precisely 
sncha structure, 120 feet in height, with five terraces. On 


the flat summit of this pyramidal structure, which, like | 
Cahokia, was divided into two parts, were two adoritories | 


or shrines, in one of which the sacred fire burned. This 
great Mexican temple mound was not more than half the 
size of the Cahokia temple, being only 300 feet square at the 
base. The square mounds about the base of Cahokia, some 
of which are larger than the base of the Mexican temple, 
were doubtless used for sacred purposes, and the adjoining 
mounds may have been the residences of the priests; just 


and the origin and uses of the great structures ou the Cabo- 
kia creek. 

While the Cahokia temple mound is much the same shape 
as the Mexican temple, it is twice as large, and the surround- 
ing temples and mounds much larger and greater in nuinber, 
leading ns to believe that on the banks of Cahokia was the 
largest congregation of religious structures, not only on this 
continent, but of the world. 

What a city ! What a population there mnst have been at 
that time on this alluvial plain. This view is also strongly 
evidenced by the fact that this rich plain, which is some 795 
miles long, and 5 to 10 miles wide, is a veritable cemetery of 
the past, and full of evideuces of long human occupation, 
Relics of the stone age protrude from the bauk of every creek 
and ravine. In the rich fields opposite St. Louis and for 
miles up the Cahokia creek, we have mauy times seen the 
market gardener literally plow throigh human bones. The 
little labor with which enormous crops are grown here would 
excite the envy of the plodding planter on the banks of the 
Nile. 

Some eminently travelled writer, after admitting that 
Nature stands revealed on a grand scale in America, com- 
plains that this new world is wanting in antiquities so full of 
interest in the old world. This writer ought to come to Ca- 
hokia, and standing on our Cheops, look down on the mouu- 
ments of pre-historic America. When he asked who built 
them, the echoes of his inquiring voice would go reverberat- 
ing among the temples below, but uo answer would return. 

Of course many relics of the past are collected in the 
vicinity of these mounds, and from the mounds themselves. 
We have many thousand of these, of stone, copper, bone and 
shell, as well as various kinds of pottery. We are con- 
stantly surprised in looking over our collection to see the 
great similarity of our relics of the stone age, with those of 
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other countries. “ Evans’ Stone Age of Great Britain” 
might represent ours fairly by a simple change of title and 
still be an incomparable work. 

There is hardly an antiquity in any country but what we 
have represented here, and the remarkable similarity of 
some of the more peculiar is very puzzling, especially since 
we have been in the habit of attributing this similarity of 
thonght to the instinctive impulses of savage and barbarian 
untutorcd minds. We are so puzzled sometimes as to donbt 
our position, This is illustrated in the fact that after having 
taken from the mounds a number of large sea shells, found in 
such a position and under such circumstances as to leave no 
doubt as to their being held sacred by the moand builders | 
and used in their religious ceremonies, to find that they were, 
in a great majority, the same reversed shell, with the mouth 
or opening on the left-hand side, and held as sacred by the 
Buddhists of India, We are told that the statues of Buddha 
are often seen, in which cach toe of his foot is represented by 
a sinistral or reversed conch shell. From time immemorial 
these shells turning the wrong way have been reversed in 
Asia, and wherever the Buddhist religion is known, they have 
numbers of Pyrrula, Cassis, Conchs and other shells taken 
from the altars of the mounds, and exhibiting the same re- 
versed whorls. It is a strange fact that the great 
mounds of Cahokia should, like those of Egypt and Mexico, 
stand straight with the main points of the compass. 

It is a singular fact that the mound-builder should have 
the same religious ceremonies. At the foot of the Cahokia 
temple we were so fortunate as to discover a sort of tomb or 
burial place and in size less than two rods square, amid 
the crumbling dust of near a score of human skeletons, we 
found about a hundred vessels of pottery in an almost 
perfect condition. It is surprising to observe how these 
yases and long-necked water bottles resembled in appearance 
and shape the ancient vessels of the Nile, but what is more 
strange is that several of these vessels have painted on 
them in bright red pigmeut some of the same symbols as 
used by the sun-worshipers in Ezypt and very similar to 
symbols on similar vessels taken by Schliemann from buried 
Mycense and Troy. (See illustrations). 

The limits of this paper permit us only to mention the 
very interesting fact that in connection with the mounds 
many symbols are found remarkably resembling those of 
the institution of Masonry. Squares, triangles, circles and 
circles touching parallel lines are not uncommon in the 
shape of the mounds and earthworks, plummets, crosses of 
various kinds, painted and carved on earthen vessels, and 
we have curious boat-shaped stone implements that we are 
inclined to believe were used as levels. A series of illustra- 
tions would be necessary to explain these to the public 
Some of the ceremonies of the mound builders also appear 
strongly similar to those used in Masonry. It may be that 
Masonry is descended from the original and primitive 
religion of mankind. From what ceutre the civilization of 
man came we know not. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE No. 1. 
1. Long-necked water vessel, of which numerous cx- 
amples are found in the American Bottom. 


2. Earthen vessel representing the beaver. 

3. This vessel as well as the preceding ones are burned 
hard and painted red. All one-fourth original size. 

4. 5. Earthen dishes. These fine vessels are represented 
cne-eighth natural size. 

6. Sea shell, Busycon perversum, an uncut specimen 
one-fourth nat. size. 

7. 10. Fine water vessels representing the buman form 
one-quarter natural size. 

8. Neat vessel with two buman faces, one on the rim 
one-eighth natural size. 

9. Vessel representing hear one-quarter natural size. 

11. Recumbent buman figure with the neck of the vessel 
arising from middle of body, one-fifth natural size. 12. Like 
No. 11, a unique water vessel, one-fifth natural size. 

13, 14, 15. Fine earthen vessels one-half natural size, on 
which are carefully painted certain figures that probably re- 
fer to their religion. Althongh we have found many painted 
vessels and somewhat similar figures in Mad son county, we 
have thought best to copy a few illustrations from the 
repor.s of the St. Louis Academy of Science. 

The originals of the figures from 11 to 15 inclusive, were 
found on the Missouri side of the Mississipi below St. Lonis, 
and are now in the collections of the Academy of Major 
Hilder of St. Louis. The remainder of the objects figured 
on Plate 1 as wellas Plate 2 are in my own collection, and 
were obtained from Madison county. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE NO. 2. 

1, 2, 3, 4. Finely made vessels of burned clay, prohably 
representing ducks The illustrations explain themselves 
better than a description. 

5. Water vessels that with the preceding and near a 
hundred others were found in an ancient burial place at the 
foot of the great Cahokia mound. 

6. Copper from the mounds. The figure on the right is a 
copper axe, the next a crescent head ornament, beneath 
which is a copper bracelet and ornamental tube. To the 
left of the copper crescent is a spear point, a plummet aud 
a smaller axe, all of beaten native copper. 

7. On the left is a polished flint axe, a rare and beautiful 
implement, as also is the diorite axe on the right. They 
are perfectly smooth, the marks in chipping and mann- 
facture being ground away, then polished. This is not the 
common form of the stone weapon so commonly seen, but 
exactly represents the form of European ground flint-axes, 
and is rarely found in this country. Both of these are from 
mounds in Jersey couuty. We have two similar ones from 
Madison, but they are broken. 

8. Two skulls found with the pottery at the foot of the 
great Cahokia mound. The one on the right is a common 
form of the erania with the pottery. The one on the left 
is not nncommon and may be the result of artificial flatten- 
ing, althongh the appearance of the rounded frontal bone 
would indicate otherwise. They are both nearly entire. 

9,10, 11, 12. Finely finished pipes of red catlinite and 
found in the mounds; the bird pipe on the left is in the 
collection of Sburtliff college, and was found on the Gill- 
ham farm below Wood river. No. 12 is remarkable as 
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showing a sort of beard on the side of the face. It is of 
stone and found with the pottery. 

14, 15, 16. Stone images. Probably used in religious or 
other important cercmonies. In each there are two funnel- 
shaped cavities in the back and posterior portions that have 
led some to believe they might have heen used as pipes ou 
great occasions. No. 16 is a splendid specimeu of stone 
carving and was found in a small mound on the Piasa 
creek, near the north-line corner of Madison county. It 
stands about (8) eight inches high and is cut from a single 
block of hard, red catlinite, or Minnesota pipe stone. The 
original is now the property of Blackburn University. 

No. 14 is also of red catlinite, of fiue workmanship, and 
exhibits a hideous human form with a fish protruding from 
the wide open mouth, with auother fish held in the hands 
between the knees. We also took this from a small mound 
on the banks of the Mississippi, near the mouth of the 
Illiuois. No. 16 is also of rel catlinite, and was found hy 
some Jaborers making a new highway or public road, not 
far from the great Cahokia mound. It was broken into 
several pieces by the plow, and the head is wanting. We 
obtaiued the original from the Missouri Historical Society, 
and made the restoration as given in the cut The original 
was made from a single block of stone, very neatly carved 


and highly polished. 


The builders of the Cahokia mounds, from the relic- left 
behind, seem to have been of a peaceful character rather 
than warriors. Some of the finest implements of stone 
from this vicinity are implements of agriculture. Hoes 
not very unlike in shape ta those of iron in present use, 
were made of flint, and with such skill as to be very 
serviceable tools. Spades and digging tools of flint also, 
and we have several fine implements that are worn in such 
manner and of such peculiar shape as to indicate that they 
were fastened to a stock aud pulled through the soil after 
the manner of a plow. Some of these implements of agri- 
culture, doubtless used in the cultivation of corn, are among 
the most valued of the relies of the stone age. 

We have no evidence that this people had any knowledge 
of metals, except copper. They used boti: iron and lead 
ores as a stone, and both these ores are frequently found in 
their mounds. The age corresponding to that of bronze in 
Europe was a copper age on the Mississippi. Our mound- 
builders knew nothing of tin. Copper ornaments were not 
uncommon (see illustrations) here and were made by heating 
out pieces of native copper, obtained apparently from the 
region of Lake Superior, where the mines were worked 
quite extensively. 

The domain of this people must have been of great extent 
else their commercial relations extended very widely, for 
we find side by side copper from Superior, plumbago and 
mica from the East, obsidian from Mexico or the west, and 
shells from the Atlantic coast. 

What became of the mound-builders is not known ; living 
as they did in communities about the alluvial lands of the 
rivers and streanis, they were no doubt subject to epidemics 
and plagues, and thus were either destroyed or so weakened 
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as to full a prey to the nomadic trihes whom we now know 
as their suecessors. Even 

“Lo! the poor savage whose untatored mind.” 
bears no record in histery to tell whence he came. 

There is stil] another class of antiquities ia Madison 
county, found in the caverns and cane shelters along the 
rocky bluffs above Alton. 

The aborigines, such as we see in the red Indian, it is 
well knowu seldom used a cavern, or even entered one, 
having a superstitious fear of such places; still it is quite 
probable that they were sometimes driven by storms or other- 
wise to accept such shelters. Notwithstanding these facts 
in regard to the habits of the red men, the caves and cave 
shelters about the hluffs show numerous evidences of occu- 
pation in times past Accuniulations of ashes in these caves 
are not uncommon, showing that for long periods these 
places were inhabited by savage men, who lived on the flesh 
of animals, and also of the unsavory shell fish found along 
the shore of the Mississippi. Large accumulations of the 
shells of the Unio and other shell fish are found near these 
old cavernous abodes. 

Nor are the indications entirely wanting that they did 
not sometimes partake of human flesh and were cannibals. 
In several of the caves about the Piasa and in the vicinity 
of the mouth of the [linois river we have found among 
the debris of these cave dwellings human bones that had 
heen broken lengthwise, apparently to extract the marrow. 
Farther up on the Illinois river, Judge Henderson and others 
have found similar evidence of apparent canuibalism, 

The implements left hy these cave dwellers are very rude. 

Ve have some heads made of stalactite, as well as a few rude 
Implements of the same material. As these cavernous re- 
treats have not been thoroughly explored, much interesting 
information may be derived from this source. 

To sum up the ethnology of Madison county it would seem 
that there are to be found many traces of men of whom we 
know but little, except that they were the merest savages, 
living almost like the wild beasts with whom they fiercely 
disputed for dominion 

Then comes a class of earthen mounds that seem very old, 
but which contain little or nothing to furnish data for any 
history whatever. 

Then there suddenly seems to intrude a class of earthen 
mounds, some of which are of huge dimensions. These peo. 
ple seemed to have a systematic government and religiou, and 
to have followed agricultural pursuits. They scemed to have 
passed the pale of savagery, and advanced to some of the 
higher planes of barbarism. They lived in great communi. 
ties geuerally oceupying the low lands which they cultivated, 
The fact that these people had so many customs, and singular 
ceremonies, almost exactly like the barbarous nations of the 
old world would indicate that there was a remote period 
of contact, and that the commencement of civilization may 
have had a common origin or started from a common centre. 

Svlon’s story of Atlantis as told by Plato and learned by 
Solon of the Egyptian priests is the only theory, in our 
opinion, that explains the wonderful similarity of the cus- 


toms as exhihited all over the world. Solon’s story was that 
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at one time a vast island, or rather a continent in extent, 
existed in what is now the ocean, and connected Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America. 

This great island was two thousand miles long and one 
thousand miles wide. It was densely populated, and the 
centre of all civilization, which spread from here through 
commercial relations. In one awful day this great Empire 
sank bencath the sea, and the surrounding continents kept 
not only a tradition of the great catastrophe as a flood, but 
retained many of the customs learned from them. 

Whether our great mound builders were a colony from 
Atlantis and founded an empire on the Mississippi, we are 
hardly prepared to prove. 

They disappeared, and the later Indians, a large portion 
of whom are remantic, succeeded them; from where, how, 
when, are questions we cannot answer, but we are dilligently 
gathering together asstory a leaf here and there, that are cast 
up, like empty shells on the shores of time. 


a 


CHAPTER VI. 


FLORA. 


T is not the purpose of this chapter to give 
an elaborate or scientific treatise ou the 
plants found in this county. The design 
is rather to give a catalogue of the var- 
ious plants indigenous to this region. The 
state of Illinois is divided east and west 
into three quite distinct botanical belts, 
viz.: The heavily-timbered regions of the 
south, whose flora is distinguished by its 
great variety and luxuriant growth, the 
central portion, embracing the great prai- 

ries of the state with their multifarious forms of vegetation, 

and thenorthern part which is divided between woodland 
and prairie. 

Madison county has most of the botanical characteristics 
common to the timbered and prairie regions of the state. 

The plants of a country are a sure index of the character 
of the soil, and for this reason the following list will he of 
special interest to the agriculturist. 

To add a detailed botanical description of each plant, or 
of all the species, genera, or even familes, represented here, 
would fill a large part of this volume, to the exclusion of 
other more appropriate matter. By way of preface, it may 
be stated that vegetation is a sure index of the character 
of the soil in which it is growiug. No class of persons 
realizes this fact so fully as does the practical, observant 
farmer. If he wishes to buy uncultivated land, the kinds 
of trees, shrubs, or grass growing in the locality decide for 
him the approximate depth and fertility of the soil, and 
the conseqnent value of the land for agricultural purposes. 
According to its flora Illinois has been divided by botanists 
into three parts; the heavily timbered regions of the south, 


whose dense vegetation is remarkable for its variety; the 
central portion, which, except in the vicinity of the water- 
courses, is mostly prairie, and noted for the great number 
_and variety of its grasses, and other indigenous plants; and 
the northern section, which is about equally divided between 
woodland ¢nd prairie. This county lies within the great 
prairie belt, a region famous for the fertility and depth of 
its soil, and the Juxuriance of its flora. Plants, like animals 
are greatly influenced in their growth and development by 
surrounding circumstances. As man and the domestic 
animals have driven many species of the native animals 
from this region, so numerous hinds of indigenous plants 
have disappeared before the onward march of civilization. 
Hence, we find to-day in the fields and meadows few of the 
grasses and other plants that flourished in their native 
beauty here fifty years ago. Thus, under the great laws of 
evolution and succession, all animated nature, from age to age, 
moves gradually, but grandly forward toward the eternal 
destiny which the Almighty, in the beginning, ordained for 
all His creatures. For this region the following is a 
complete 


LIST OF NATIVE WOODY PLANTS. 


Acer Saccharinum, Rock Sugar’ Corylus Americana, Hazelnut. 

Maple. ' Crataegus Coccinea, Hawthorn. 
A. Nigrum, Black Maple. C. Tomentosa, a 
A. Dasyearpum, Soft Maple, Sil- | C. Crus-galli 

ver Leaf Maple. Carya Alba, Shagbark Hickory: 
A. Negundo, Box Elder, Ash C. Suleata, Thick  Shelibark 

Leaf Maple. Hickory. 
4ésculus Glabra, Stinking Buck- | C. Tomentosa, White Heart Iick- 

eye. ory. 

A. Serrulata, Smooth Leaf Alder:| C. Glabra, Pig-nut Hickory. 
Amelanchier Canadensis, True! Dirca Palustris, Leatherwood. 

Service-Berry. Euonymus Americanus, Straw- 
Amorpha Fruticosa, False Indigo | berry Tree. 

Shrub, Fraxinus Americana, White Ash. 
A. Canescens, Lead Plant. F. Viridis, Green Ash. 
Ampelopsis Quinquefolia, Virginia F. Sambucifolia, Black Ash. 

Creeper. F. Quadrangulaia. Blue Ash. 
Asimina Trioba, Papaw. Gleditschia Triacanthos, Tlrce- 
Betula Nigra, Riveror Red Birch. Thorned Acacia, Honey Locust. 


“ 


Carpinus Americana, Blue Beach. Gymnocladus Canadensis, Ken- 
Hornbeam. tucky Coffee Tree. 
Ceanothus Americanus, Red Root.; Hamamelis  Virginica, Witch 


C. Ovalis, Great Red Root. Hazel. 
Cercis Canadensis, Judas Tree, JuglansCinerea, Butter Nut, 
Red Bud. | J. Nigra, Walout. 
Celastrus Scandens, Bitter Sweet Juniperus Virginiana, Red Cedar. 
Wax Work. | Lonicera Grata, Woodbine. 
Celtis Occidentalis, Hackberry. | Menispermum: Canadense, Moon- 
Cephalanthus Occidentalis, Button seed. 


Bush. 
Prunus Virginiana, Choke Cherry. | 
P. Serotina, Black Cherry, Cabi- | 
net Cherry. : 
Cornus Alternifolia, False Dog- 
wood. 
C. Sericea, Kinnikinie 
C. Circinata, Pigeon Berry. 
C. Stolonifera a Red 
Osier. 
C, Paniculata cs 
C, Sanguinea, Mm 


Morus Rubra, Red Mulberry. 

Ostrya Virginice, Hop Hornbeam, 
Tron- Wood. 

P, Angulata, Cotton Tree. 

Platapus Occidentalis, Buttonwood 
Sycamore. 

Popnlus Tremuloides, Quaking 
Asp, Aspen. 

P. Monilifera, Necklace Poplar, 
Cottonwood. 

Pranus Americana, Wild Plum. 


Pyrus Coronaria, Crab Apple. 
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Quercus Macrecarpa, Burr Oak. ‘Shepherdia Canadensis, Buffalo 
Q). Obtusiloba, Post Oak. Berry. 

Q. Alba, White Oak. Smilax Iispida, Greenbrier 

B. Prinus, Swamp Chestnut Oak. Spirea Opalifolia, — Vinebark 


(). Bicolor, Swamp White Oak. 
Q. Imbricaria, Laurel Leaf Oak. Spire: Tomentosa, Ilardhack, Wil- 
(). Nigra Black Jack Oak. low Spire, 
Q. Tinetoria, Yellow Bark Oak, Staphylea  Trifolia, 
Quercitron Oak. Wood- Bladder Nut. 
() Coccinea, Scarlet Oak. Symphoricarpus Vulgaris, Coral 
Q. Rubra, Red Oak. Berry. 
Q. Palustris, Swamp Spanish Oak, Tecoma 
Pin Oak. Creeper. 
Rhus Glabra, Sumach. Tilia Americana, Bass-wood. 
R. Toxicodendron, Climbing Poi- Ulmus Fulva, Red Elm. 
son Ivy. U, Americana, White Elm, 
Ribes Cynosbati, Prickly Gosse. U. Racemosa, Cork Elm, lickory 
berry. Elm. 
KR. irtellum Smooth Gooseberry. Viburnum  Prunifolium, 
R. Rotundifulinm, a: Haw, Arrow Wood. 
K. Lacusire, Swamp, V. Lentago, Sheepberry. 
It. Floridium, Black Current. ‘Vitis Aestivalis, Summer Grape. 
Ros Lucida, Prairie Rose. V. Cordifolio, Frost grape. 
Ii. Blanda, Wood Rose. Zanthoxylum Americanum, 
Salix Tristis, Rose Willow. [Prickly Ash. 
s. Humilis, Cone Willow. Lendera Benzoin, Spice Bush. 
Eriocephala, Silky-head Willow. Rubus Strigosns, Red Raspberry, 


Spirea, 


Rattle-box, 


Radicans  Trumpet- 


Black 


NRNR 


Nigra, Black Willow. “  Occidentalsis, Black Rasp- 
. Fragilis, Joint Willow, Brittle berry. 


Willow. Rubus Vilosus, Blackberry. 
Sambucus Canadensis, Elderberry./Rubenia Pseudocacia, Black Lo- 
S. Pubens, Red Fruit Elderberry. 
Sassafras Oflicinale, Sassafras. 


cust. 


Of the forest trees the most valuable deserve special men- 
tion. Rock Sugar Maple is excellent; the Black Cherry 
is used by cabinet makers and is a wood of good color 
and ‘the Shag-bark hickory is perhaps the 
most valuable of its kind. The White Oak is much used 
iv making furniture and agricultural implements. The 
Blue Ash is capital for flooring. The Honey Locust is a 
yery durable wood and shriuks less than any other in 
sea oning. The Walnut is nearly all gone. The Piane tree 
or Sycamore is used by cabinet makers. Of the Oak family 
the most valuable kinds are the Burr Oak, Panel Oak, and 
Pin Ouk. 


grain. 


GRASSES. 


In the following list of grasses, the common grain plants, 
not being indigenous to the couuty, are omitted. Some of 
the grasses given are not native, but are among those best 
adapted for animals. Hence we include them: 


Yestuca Elation, Meadow TFescue. 
Bemns Secalinus, Common Cheat. 


Phleum Pratense, Timothy. 
Agrostis Vulgaris, ed top. 


Muhlenbergia Diffusa, Nimble Phragmites Communis, Common 
Will. Reed. 
Calamagrostis Candensis, Blue- Arundinaria Macrosperma, Large 


jointa native grass of the prairies, Cane. 

where it grew from ten to fifteen Lolium 

feet in height. Grass. 
Dactylis Glomerata, Orchard grass. Anthoxanthum Oderatnm,, Sweet- 
Poa Pratensis, Kentucky Blne-- scented: Vernal-grass. 

grass, Phalaris Arundinacea, Reed Ca- 
Poa Compressa, Wire Grass. nary Grass. 


Perenne, Darnel Rye 


P. Canariensis, Canary Grass. Sectaria Glanca, Common Foxtzil. 
Panicum Sanguinale, Crab Gras. 8. Viridis. Bottle Grass. 
Panicum Glabram, Smooth Pani-s. Italica. Italian Milet. 
cum, 
Panicum Capillare, Witch Grass. 
Panicum = Crus-galli, Barnyard 
grass. | 


Andropogon Scoparins, (?) Brown 
beard grass, 


FAUNA. 


The following chapter embraces all the animals within 
the memory of man that have had their habitation in this 
county. Prior to the advent of the white man, the princi- 
pal animals were the buffalo, bear, wolf wild cat, deer, pan- 


_ ther, &e., which have mostly disappeared before the onward 


march of civilization. ‘These various occupants of the wild 
prairies and forests afforded rare sport to the pioneer settlers 
of this region, and furnished an interesting subject of study 
to the student of oatural history. That all classes of 
readers may find pleasure and profit in the article, both the 
technical and common names of the animals enumerated are 
given. 

Without transcending the scope and purpose of the chap- 
ter by describing in detail the orders, families, Xe, we ap- 
pend the followirg list : 

Of the ruminating animals that were indigneous to this ter- 
ritory, we had the American Ink (Cervus Canadensis), and 
still have the deer of two kinds ;the more common well known 
American deer (Cervus Virginianus), and the white-tailed 
Deer (Cervus Leucurus). And ata period not very remote, the 
American Buffalo (Bos Americanus), must have found pas- 
tures on the alluvial prairies and rich bottom lands of this 
county. The heads, horns and bones of the slain animals 
were still numerous in 1820. The Black Bear (Ursus 
Americaous) were quite numerous even iv the memory of 
the older settlers. Bears have been seen in the county within 
the last fifty years. The Gray Wolf (Canis Occidentalis) 
and Prairie Wolf (Canis latrans) are not unfrequently found, 
is also the Gray Fos (Vulpes Virginianus), which still ex- 
ists by its superior cunning. The panthersi Felis concolor) 
was occasionally met in the earlier times; and still later and 
more common, the Wild Cat (Lynx rufus); the Mink (Pu- 
torius Vison); American Otter, (Lutra Canadensis); the 
Badger (Taxidea Americana); the Raccoon (Procyon Lo- 
tor). The coonskin among the early settlers was regarded 
as a legal tender. The Bear and Otter are now extinct in 
the county, and were valuable for their furs. Many of the 
pleasures, dangers and excitements of the chase are only 
kuown and enjoyed by most of uy of the present day through 
the talk and traditions of the past. The Buffalo and the 
Elk have passed the borders of the Mississippi to the west- 
ward, never more to return. 

To the weasel family (Mustedide) belong the well-known 
animals, minks. skunks, otters, commou weasels, &c., most 
of which have long, slender bodies, five-toed feet. aud glands 
which secrete a liquid of very disagreeable oder. Otters 
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and minks are hunted for their furs, which are very valu- 
able. ‘The former are amphibious, and are at present rarely 
seen The costly fur called ermine is obtained from a weasel 
which inhabits the northern parts of Europe and Asia. 

Weasels are brown in summer and white in winter, the 
tip of the tail being black. The color of minks is dark- 
brown, or black, throughout the year. The otter (Lufra 
Cunadensis), is black, and is noted for its size and strength. 
Tts toes are webbed; head large and flat; ears short; tail 
slighly flattened, and wails crooked. It is aquatic and sub- 
sists on fish. Minks and weasels prey on birds, poultry and 
small animals of various kinds, The skunk (Mephitis 
Americana) has a pointed nose, bushy tail, and is nocturnal. 
It feeds upon beetles and other small animals. It is also 
fond of eggs. It was very common a few years ago, but 
like most of the wild animals, is gradually disappearing 
Of the opossum family (Didelphidw), the only species 
here is the common opossum, (Didelphys Virginiana). Opos- 
sums are small animals, about tweaty inches long to the tail, 
which is from twelve to fifteen inches in length, nearly bare, 
and prehensile. Its hair is whitish with dark-brown tips. 
When captured and wounded, it feigns itself dead. It is a 
marsupial, or pouched animal, and carries its young, which 
at birth,weigh only a few grains, in a ventral pouch situated 
near its hind legs. On emerging from this ponch, which 
occurs fonr or five weeks from birth, the young twine their 
tails around that of their mother, and thus supported ride 
on her back. The oposum lives on birds, eggs, insects and 
other small animals. This animal, like the raccoon, is found 
in all parts of the United States and throughout most of 
North America. 


RODENTIA, OR GNAWERS, 


The animals of this order are easily distinguished hy 
their teeth. In the front part of each jaw, they have two 
chisel shaped incisors, between which and the molars is a 


considerable space, without teeth, these animals having no | 


canines. The largest representatives of the rodents ever 
known inthis country, the American beaver, Custor Cuna- 
densis, is still met with in this county in the timbered nooks 
of Wood River. 
the most numerous family of the rodents. They uumber, 
in all, abont three hundred species in the world. 

Their appearance and habit are too well known to re- 
quire description here. The black rat (Jfus rattus) was 
formerly very common, but of late years it has been almost 
extirpated by the brown or Norway rat (Jus decumanus) 
which is much larger and stronger. 

Of the mice we note, as found here, the common house- 


mouse (Jfus museu/us), the field-mouse, the meadow-mouse, | 


the jumping-mouse (Jaculus hudsonius, of the family Jacu- 
liduw) which has a body about three inches long and a tail 
six inches—and the tree-mouse. The mwusk-rat (Ondatra 
zibethicus), allied to the beaver, has but one species. This 
animal is about the size of a cat, and has a strong, musky 
smell. It is amphibious, building itis mud houses in ponds 


| this region. 


| only representative we have found here. 


and shallow lakes, It isa native of North America, and is 
still quite common. Its fur, like that of the beaver, is 
valuable. The fur of the latter is used for making the finest 
hats. 

The sqirrel family (Se/uride) is represented here by the 
red (fox) squirrel (Seiurus hudsonizs), the gray squirrel 
(Sciurus Carvlinensis), the flying squirrel (Pleromys volucellw) 
the ground squirrel (Tonias striaatus), the gopher (Sperma- 
phitus), the prairie squirrel and the woodchuck or ground- 
hog (Clrctomys monac) all of which are so common that 
they need not be described. 

Of the hare family (Leporidee) the common gray rabbit 
(Lepsus cuniculus), is the only representative now inhabiting 
It is very prolific, aud is destined to propagate 
its species long after some of the animals mentioned shall 
have become extinct 

Bats and moles—the former belonging to the order of 
animals (Chiroptera), the latter to the order (Jnseetivora) 
—are still very numerous. Both are caraivorous (inscetiv- 
orous), and during hibernation are semi-torpid. 


REPTILIA OR REPTILES. 


Under this class we find represented here the order Testu- 
dinata, or turtles. and including such individuals as the box 
turtle (Cistudo virginea), snapping-turtle (Chelyara serpen- 
tina) wood tortoise (Glyptemys inseulpta), and soft-shelled 
turtles including mud turtles. Of the order Lacertia (liz- 
ards,) the common striped lizard (Ameiva sexlineata) is the 
Under the order 
(Ophidia) or serpents, we note the common black snake 
(Bascanion constrictor), water snake (Serpens aquaticus), rat- 
tlesnake (erutalus horridus’, moceasin( Toxicophis atrapiseus), 
copperheail ( Trigononecphalus contortrix), garter-snake (Eu- 
ania sirtalis) house snake. joint snake, blue racer, and green 
snake. Of these the rattlesnake, copperhead, and moccasin 


- are very poisonous, and therefore most to be dreaded. The 


blowing, or hissing adder, a venomous serpent, is rarely 
seen here. 

The class Butrachiz, or frogs, has as representatives, the 
leopard frog (Tana halecin), bull frog (J? ma pipzens), wood 


frog, iree rog (“tree toad”) Fana hyla), matsh frog (Kara 


: . : . —lustris ¢ fo v is,) te ¢ 
The rats and mice (AMauride) constitute | palustris), common toad (Bufo vulgaris,) tad pole, salamander 


Clmblystoma punctatum), triton, or water newt (Diemietylus 
viridescens, and mud puppy (Menobranchus lateralis). 

The class of Pisces, or fishes, is represented in the streams 
of the county, by the white, the black and the striped bass, 
catfish, pike, sturgeon, (rare), gar, gogle-eyed perch, sunfish, 
chnb, white perch (‘‘croppie ”?), white and black suckers, 


_ boffalo, and a few others of minor importance, 


CLASS OF AVES OR BIRDS. 


In the following list of birds indigneous to the county, 
the old system of groups, or orders, is used rather than the 
new classification of birds adopted provisionally by the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington. The former, as it 
conrains fewer and less difficult technical terms, will, it is 
believed, be more readily understood by the general reader. 


The chief characteristics of all the birds belonging to each 
order are given first, an.l appen led thereto are the names of 
such birds of the order as are indigenous to this region. 


RAPTORES, OR BIRDS OF PREY. 

These are generally of large size and stout form; bills 
hooked and very strong; claws sharp and curved; wings 
extensive aud muscles powerful; females larger than males ; 
live in pairs and choose their mates for life(?). Under this 
order and belonging to the hawk family ( Faleonide, are 
the sparrow-hawk (Zinnunculus alundarius) ; swallow-tailed 
hawk (Nauclerus furcatus) ; hen-harrier blackbird (Merul 
music), king bird, or bee martin (Tyrannus Carolin ensix) 
Raven (Corvus covax), common crow (Corvus -bmericanus), 
Summer red bird (?yrangra estiva), searlet tanager, Balti- 
more oriole (Leterus Baltimore), pewee, or Phebe bird, 
(Suyorius fuscus), kingfisher (Ceryle aleyon), raby throated 
humming-bird (Trochilus colubris), yellow-billed cuckoo 


(Cuculus canorus), ruby-crowned kinglet, gollen-crowned | 


kinglet, whippoorwill (.tntrostomus vociferus), grass sparrow, 
or black throated bunting, lark sparrow, or finch, snow bird 
(Juneo hyemalis), chipping sparrow (Spizellu soviulis), night 
hawk ( Chordciles popetue). 


SCANSORES, OR CLIMBING BIRDS. 

Birds of this order have their toes in pairs, two in front 
and two behind. Under this order and indigenous to this 
county are the swift, or chimney-swallow ( Cypselies pelusgius), 
red-headed woodpecker (.Melanerpes erythrocephalus), golilen- 
winged woodpecker (Colaptes aurutus,) Carolina paroqnet; 
(Conurus Carolinensis), sap sucker (Picus pubescens); ( Cir- 
eus eyaneus); goshawk (Fuleo palamberius); — sharp- 
skinnel hawk (Luteo borealis); red-shouldered hawk, 
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pigeon-hawk (Fuleo Columburum); ring-tailed, or golden . 


eagle (Aquila chryctos). 

To the owl family (Strigidie) belong the great horned owl 
(Bubo Virginianus); snowy owl (Strix nisa); barred owl 
(Syrnium nebuloscum, or “hoot-owl”); Ameriean barn or 
sereech-owl (Strix flumme); spotted owl, marsh owl, Kenni- 
cott’s (?) owl. 

Of the vulture family Vudturide, the only representative 
is the turkey-buzzard ( Cathartes aura). 


RASORES, OR SCRATCHING BIRDS. 

Birds of this order are characterized by their stout bodies, 
strong legs and feet, and their general adaptation to living 
on the ground. It includes the wild turkey (Aleleaqris gallo- 
pavo,) prairie-hen (Tetrao eupido,) rnfiled grouse, or “ part- 
ridge ” (Donasa umbellus,) quail ( Ortyx Virginianus,) turtle- 
dove (Turtur auritus,) wild or passenger pigeon (etopistes 
migratoria. 

GRALLATRES OR WADING BIRDS. 

These have long necks, long bills, very long and slender 
legs, and slender bodies. Their general form is well adapted 
to wading. This order includes the plover ( Charadrius,) 
common snipe (Seolopax gallinago,) American woodcock 
(Philokelo minor,) Wilson’s snipe (Gallinago Wilsonii,) mud- 
hen (Fulica Americuna,) Kill-dee (Aegialits vociferus,) red- 
breasted-snipe (Gambetta melanolcuea,) tell-tale snipe ( Gam- 
betta flavipes,) water-rail (Jtadllus Aquaticus) sand hill erane 


. (Grus Cmadensis,) blue crane (Grus Americanus,) yellow- 
legged and upland plover, white crane (Grus Albus,) and 
heron (Ardea cinerea.) 


NATATORES, OR SWIMMING BIRDS. 

These are broad and flat; feathers compact and well 
oiled; legs wide apart; femur short; and feet webbed. 
Under this order are fuund the common wild goose (Anser 
Americanus,) summer or wood duck (.4iz sponse,) Canada 
goose (Permicale Canadensis,) American Swan (Cygnus 
Americanus,) braud-goose, or (“‘brant” CAuser Berniela,) 
butter ball (Bucephula albeola,) mallard CAnas bosehas,) 
blne-winged teal ( Boschas crecea,) American widgeon ( Mu- 
rece Americma,) red-head duck (Apthayz A mericana,) 
canvass-back duck (?) (lythaya vallisnerio,) grcen-winged 
teal (Nettion Curolidensis,) pintail duck (Dufila ueuta,) 
trumpeter swan ( Cygnus buceinator.) 

INSESSORS OR PERCUING BIRDS. 

The perehers differ greatly among themselves; all have 
three front toes and a single hind one; feet well adapted to 
perching. To this order belong the majority of birds, of 
which we note, as belonging here, the wood thrush ( Zurdus 
mustelinus,) mocking bird (Minus polyglottus,) blue-bird 
(Sialis Wilsonii,) eat bird (Minus Carolinensis,) robin 
(Turdus migratorius,) brown thrush, or “ thrasher’’ (Tur- 
dus rufus,) titmouse, or chickadee (Larus atricappillus,) 
brown creeper (Certhia familiaris,) nuthatch (Sittu Caro- 
linensis,) winter wren (Troglodytes hycmalis,) cedar bird 
(Ampelis cedrorum,) rose-breasted grosbeak (Guiruca ludo- 
viciana,) chewink (Pipilo erythrophthalmus,) meadow-lark 
(Sturnella magna,) blue jay (Cymure  eristute,) wren, 
(Troglodytes domestica) warblers, barn swallow (Jfirundo 
hordeorum) bank swallow (Cotyle riparta,) bine martin 
Progue purpurea, cardinal red bird ( Cardinalis Virgini- 
anus,) field sparrow (Spizellu pusilla,) indigo bird ( Cyanos- 


| piza eyanca,) great northern shrike, or butcher bird (Col- 


lurio borealis.) yellow, or thistle hird (Syleatiea «stiva,) 
swamp, or red winged black bird (Sturnus predatorins,) 
cow blackbird “ cowbird.”’ 
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CHAM TER Vale 


PAQN EERSTE LL ea NEN, 


HE first time that the eye of civilized 
man ever rested on the soil of the present 
county of Madison was in the year 1673. 
Marquette and Joliet, on their voyage 


of exploration, reached the waters of the 
Mississippi on the seventeenth of June, 
and a few days afterward their canoes 
were gliding past the shores of the «lis- 
trict of country embracing what is now 
Madison county. The sensations of these explorers are given 
by Marquette in this language: 

“ A3 we coasted along rocks frightful for their height and 
length, we saw two monsters painted on one of the rocks, 
which startled us at first, and upon which the boldest In- 
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dian dare not gaze long. They are as large as a calf, with 
horns on the head like a deer, a frightful look, red eyes, 
bearded like a tiger, the face somewhat like a man’s, the 
body covered with scales, and the tail so long that it twice 
makes the turn of the body, passes over the head and down 
between the legs, ending at last in a fish’s tail. Green, red, 
and a kind of black are the colors employed. On the whole 
these two monsters are so well painted that we could not 
believe any Indian to have been the designer, as good paint- 
ersin France would find it hard to do so well; besides this 
they are painted so high upon the rock that it is hard to get 
conveniently near to paint them. As we were 
sing of them, sailing gently down a beautiful still clear water, 
we heard the noise of a rapid, into which we were about to 
fall. Ihave seen nothing more frightful; a mass of large 
trees, entire with branches, rea] floating islands, came rush- 
ing from the mouth of the river Pekitanoui (the Missouri, ) 
so impctuously that we could not, without great danger, ex- 
pose ourselves to pass across. The agitation was so great 
that the water was all muddy, and could not get clear.” 

Such were the circumstances uader which white men first 
saw this part of Illinois. The rocks, to which Marquette re- 
fers, were the precipitous blutts which extend along the river 
northward from Alton. On the face of the bluff, just above 
the present city, were depicted the figure mentioned by Mar- 
quette, and with which we connected the famous legend of 
the Piasa Bird.* These paintings must have been renewed 
by the Indians from time to time, for they seemed fresh on 
the settlement of the country in the present century. It is 
still within the memory of living men when every Indian, as 
he passed down the river in his canoe, discharged his arrow, 
or his rifle, at the representation of these monsters. 

The French, who made such early settlements in the more 
southern counties of Randolph, St. Clair,and Monroe, do 
not seem to have secured any permanent hold within the 
limitsof Madison county. West of the Mississippi they 
pushed north to St. Louis (1764), to St. Charles (1769), and 
to Portage des Sioux (1799), but on the eastern side of the 
river they founded no new villages, probably from the fact 
that by the treaty of Fountainbleau, 1762, Hlinvis had pass- 
ed under English control. There is evidence that a French- 
man named Jean Baptiste Cardinal, had made a settlement, 
as early as the year 1785, ut Piasa, supposed to be the site of 
the present city of Alton. Ile there built a house and re- 
sided with his family, but was taken prisoner by the Indians, 
when his family were obliged to flee for refuge to the village 
of Cahokia. Reynolds mentions that, in the year 1800, there 
were a few French tamilies residing on Big (or Chouteau) 
island in the Mississippi, while the report of the commisston- 
ers to examine the claims for land within the district of 
Kaskaskia, shows that several early improvements had been 
made by the French in the southern and western part of the 
county. {Ou Chouteau island settlements were made by the 


discour- 


~ This legend will be found in the subseqnent chapter on the Iistory of 
the City of Alton, 

} Michael Jones and E. Backus, commissioners appointed by Con- 
reporte | on Stst of December, 1809, that twelve 
Citims for land, within the limits of the present county of Madison, 


gress, the 


French about £750. An orchard was planted here, the trees 
of which had attained such size in 1820 that they must have 
been planted fifty, or sixty, years previous, In this orchard 
was a pear tree whose trunk in the year mentioned had 
grown to bea foot and a half in diameter.” This orchard 
was planted by Chouteau from whom the island reccived the 
name by which it is now known. On both Chouteau and 
Cabaret islands some French residents of Cahokia raised 
large numbers of horses which they shipped in flat boats to 
New Orleans. The island was well adapted to this purpose, 
itsexclusion from the main land preventing both the escape 
of the horses and their theft by the Indians. This orchard 
years ago succumbed to the floods of the Mississippi, as also 
did an old grave yard in which many of the early French 
residents were buried. 


should be confirmed on the ground of actual improvements having 
been made. These claims are as follows: 

“Claim 1865. Original elaimant, Alexis Buyatte; present claimant, 
Nicholas Jarrot, 400acres. Affirmed to the legal representative of A. 
Buyatte. Sitnate op the river 1’ Abbe nine miles above Cahokia.” 
The river ? Abbe here referred to derived its name from the monas- 
tery, or ? Abbe, on Monk's mound, which was once ealled “ Abbe 
ill”, even by the American settlers, and is what is now known as 
Cahokia creek. The elaim, however, is really some distance from Caho- 
kia, on the bank ofthe Mississippiin township three, range ten, near 
Kinder station, and opposite Cabaret island. 

“Claim 526. Original claimant, James Biswell, present claimant 
heirs of Biswell, 400 acres, on Buck run, a branch of the Kaskaskia 
river, affirmed to the legal representatives.” This claim is in the 
sonthwest corner of township three, range seven, and extends 
into St. Clair county. 

« Claim 519. Original claimant, Alexander Denis; present claimant, 
William Bulin Whiteside; 400 acres, on Winn’s run in the county of 
St. Clair (St. Clair and Randolph were then the only counties), begin- 
ning at a white walnat near Cummin's sugar camp.” This is in sec- 
tion twenty, township four, range eight, on the bluffs of the American 
Bottom, in what appears to have been considered at that time the most 
attractive part of the county, the *‘ Goshen” settlement. 

Claim 551. Original claimant, Clement Drury; present claimant, 
heirs of Samuel Worley ; 400 acres. Below the Narrows, below TLull’s 
Station, to be lecated adjoining the patented militia rights of Samnel 
Worley and James McNabb, these rights having heen located in the 
improvement.” This is mostly in section six, of township three, 
range nine, and included one of the earliest improvements in the 
county, upon which pear trees were planted in the year 1740, or soon 
therenfier, which were standing more than three-quarters of a century 
afterward. 

“Claim 1841, Original claimant, Jacque Germain ; present claim- 
ant, Nicholas Jarrot; 400 acres, at P Abbe, thirteen miles above 
Cahokia.” This is in section thirty-two of township three, range nine, 
on the borders of ILarse Shoe lake, and net far distant from Venice. 

“ Claim 133. Original claimant, Jean Baptiste Gonville, alias Rap- 
pellay; present clainumt, Nicholas Jarrot; 400 acres. Affirmed to 
Jarrot, situated at Cantine, abont ten miles above Cahokia.”? This 
claim includes l Abbe itself or Monk’s Mound, on which was the 
monastery of the Monks of La Trappe, who resided here from 1810 to 
1813. It lies mostly in sections thirty-five and thirty-six of township 
threc, range nine. 

“Claim 1883. Original claimant, Joseph JJanson ; present claimant, 
Nicholas Jarrot, 400 acres, atlirmed to Jarrot, situated on JMurdis 
Mensou.” ‘This lies mostly in section twenty-six, of township three, 
range nine, and on the berders of Horse Shoe lake, which, perhaps 
is identical with the Marais Mensoui. 

“Claim 637. Original claimant, James Kinkead; present claimant 
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James Rinkead hy George IT. Dongherty, 400 aercs. in the Missis- 
sippi bottom, four or five miles above the ferry opposite St. Louis. ”* 
This lies in township three, range ten, in sections twenty-live and 
twenly six, about two milesabove Venice. 

“ Claim 1855. Original claimant, Baptiste Lionais; present claimant, 
Nicholas Jarrot, 100 acres, affirmed.” Situated opposite the mouth 
of the Missouri. The whole of this claim has been swept away by the 
waters of the river. It is in section thirty-two of township five, range 
nine. 

* Claim 902. Original claimant, Isaac Levy; present claimant, 
Isaac Darnielle, 400 acres. On the river I’ Abbe, above Cahokia, 
about twelve miles near where the French church: stood.”” The most 
of this claim lies in St. Clair county, 2 part in sections thirty-four and 
thirty live, of township three, range nine, close to Cantine village. 

“Claim 1838. Original claimant, Michael Pichette; present elaim- 
ant Nicholas Jarrot, 400 acres. At a place called Y Abbe river, eight 
miles above Cahokia.” The most of this claim lies in section thirty- 
one, of township three, range nine. 

“Claim 1653. Original claimant, Isaac West; present claimant, 
Isaac West 400 acres. By the testimony of George Atchison and 
David Waddle, that this land on which the actual improvement was 
made had been ineluded in the survey of James Piggott; and by 
Alexander Waddle and Amos Squire that this claim had been sur- 
veyed about the year 1802, in the place where the said West now 
lives, affirmed.” This tract is partly in section nineteen, of township 
three, range eight. 

The foregoing claims were awarded on account of actual improve- 
ments that had been made on the Iand included in the claim There 
were four species of land claims ; 

Frrast. Ancient grants, or allotments, derived from former govern- 
ments (French or British) or from the Indians, under act of Congress 
of June twentieth, 1788. The commissioners were satistied that no 
grants were authorized by the British government while in possession 
of the country. The French records had in yreat part been destroyed 
by the British officers, and the grants made by the French were 
proved up by oral testimony. There were no grants of this class within 
the present territory of Madison county. 

SEconp. Donations to heads of families. Under the Jaw of the 
twentieth of June 1788, a donation of four hundred aeres of Jand not 
given to each of the families living at cither of the villages of Kaskas- 
kia, Prarie de Rocher, Cahokia, Fort Chartres, or St. Phillips. The 
commissioners construed this to provide for al} those who had become 
heads of families from the peace of 1783 to the passage of the Jaw in 
W788. Claim 627, originally claimed by James Biswell, and con- 
tirmed to his legal representatives ; 400 acres in township three, rauge 
seven. 

Tiutrp. Improvement Rights. Under the Jaw of the third of 
March, 1791, where lands had been actually improved and cultivated, 
under a supposed grant by any commandant or court, it was directed 
that the claim should be confirmed, notexceeding four hundred acres 
to any ane person. The twelve claims above described belonged to 
this class. The commissioners construed “actual improvement and 
cultivation” to mean, not a mere marking or deadening of trees, but 
the actnal raising ofa crop, or crops, such, in their opinion, heing a 
necessary proof of an intention to make a permanent establishment. 

FourtH. Militia Rights. Under the aet of March third, 179), a 
grant of land, not exeeefling one hundred acres, was nade to each 
person who had obtained no other donation of land from the United 
States, and who on the first day of August, 1700, was enrolicd in the 
militia, and had done miliuia duty 

Commissioners Michael Jones, John Caldwell and Thomas Slovo, on 
the fonrth of Jannary, 1813, reported five other claims in Madison 
county which they recommended for confirmation on the ground of 
actual improvements having been made: 

“Claim 602, Original claimant, Peter Castcline; confirmed by Gov. 
William T1. Marrison, to Peter Casteline; claimant before former 


board of commissioners, Peter Casteline, 250 acres.” This ies mostly 


in section thirty-two of township three, range eight, on the bluffs near 
Collinsville. 

“Claim 328. Original claimant, Isaac Enoehs; confirmed by Gov. 
Harrison to Isaac Enochs, claimed before the former board of com- 
missioners by Jacob Whiteside, 250 acres.’ This traet is in sections 
four and nine of township four, range nine. Nearly all washed away. 

“Claim 517, Original claimant, Abraham Rain; confirmed hy Goy, 
Harrison tothe widow and heirs of Rain; claimants before the former 
board of eomimissioners, Uel and Bolin Whiteside, 250 acres.” This 
is in sections twenty and twenty-one of township four, range nine, Ou 
the surveys the name is spelled Rainer. 

“Claim 756, Original claimant, John Sullivan; confirmed hy Gov, 
Harrison to Larkin Rutherford; claimed before the former hoard of 
commissioners by Larkin Rutherford, 440 arpents. This is mostly in 
sections eight and nine, of township five, range nine. 

“Claim 544, Original claimant, David Waddle; confirmed by Gov. 
Harrison to David Waddle; claimed before the former board of com- 
missioners by David Waddle, 250 acres.” This lies mostly in sec- 
tions thirty-one and thirty-two of towaship four, range nine. 

The connnissioners on the 24th of February, 1310, discuss, Claim 
2056. John Edgar claims four arpents in front by forty in depth, at 
Piasa, so ealled, in virtue of an improvement said to haye heen 
made by J. Baptiste Cardinal, and the claim appears to have been 
conveyed to John Edgar by deed, dated 17th September, 1795, wit- 
nessed by La Violette, and acknowledged before William Morrison, 
April 10th of the same vear, five months before its execution. This 
hoard is fully impressed with the belief that the name of this witness 
was written by John Edgar. 11 is further remarkable, that, although 
the said Cardinal affixes his mark ta the deed, the claimant (Hdgar) 
addnces, in proot of the fairness of this transaction, a letter from said 
Cardinal, dated the 20th of July, of the same year, oftering him this 
land, which is signed by himself in a very good hand. It is further 
apparent, trom the most respectable testimony, that no improvement 


in early times was here made.” 

Ina subsequent report of the cammissioners. on the 4th of January 
1813, the following appears in relation to this same claim: 

“This claim derives its validity from a confirmation made by Gov. 
St. Chir to the said John Edgar. Jt is proved that about thirty years 
ago, Jean Bte. Cardinal lived at Piasa, five or six leagues above Ca- 
hokia; that he built a house, and resided there with his family ; that 
he was taken prisoner by the Indians, when his family were obliged 
to abandon there, and retired to the village of Cahokia; that no culti- 
yation is recollected to have been observed. Should the foregoing 
claim be confirmed hy Congress, the commissioners would recommend 
that the confirmation be to the said Cardinal, or his legal representa- 
tives, asthe title papers of the said Johu Edgar appear not to be reg- 
war.” 

In the same report mention is made of claim 2079, confirmed hy 
Gov. Tlarrison to John Edgar, by reason of an improvement said to 
have heen made by Philip Gallaghen, for 400 acres. This claim was 
located in seetions cight and seventeen of township four, range eight. 
The commissioners report that “The deponents state that they kuew 
said Gallaghen, bu¢ know of no improvement made by him,” 

The greater part of the claims confirmed in Madison county were 
militia rights. given to every militia man enrolled and doing duty, 
Angust Ist. 1790, The followiag are contained in the report of the 
commissioners, dated Deeember 31st, 1800. 

Claim 1369, In township four, range nine, a little above the old 
town of Madison, and now beneath the waters of the Mississippi, 100 
acres. Original claimant Jean Bragicr Affirmed to Nicholas Jarrot. 

Claim 1524. On the head waters of Judy’s ercek, mostly in sec- 
tions twenty-two and twenty-three, of township four, range eight 
abont two miles south of Edwardsville, 100 acres. Original claimsant, 
Mathew Rene Bouvet. Affirmed to James Haggin. 

Claim 333. Four claims, aflirmed to Samuel Judy, were located 
together mostly in sections thirty-two and thirty-three of township 


four, range cight. The original claimants were Louis Bibo, | Biboux 


AW) 


on the surveys), Lonis Laflamme, Jacob Judy, and Francois Ritehie, 
WO acrcs each, 400 in all. These claims were located by Judy ahout 
the year 1800. On the farm which Judy improved an orchard was 
set out in the year 1802, or 1803, and a brick house, still standing, 
was built in the year 1808, the walls of which were cracked by the 
earthquake of IST]: 

t‘laim 605. In section five, of township three, range eight, adjoin- 
ing claims of Samuel Judy. Original claimant, Louis Bison. A flirm— 
ed to [son Gillham, 100 acres. 

Claim 2603. In section seventeen of township five, range nine, 
covering in part claim 2056, and including the site of the former town 
of Milton, on Wood river, embracing a mill, 100 acres. Original 
claimant, George Biggs. Affirmed todohn Whiteside. 

Claim 938. In sections seven and eight of township four, range 
eight, on Cahokia creek near the month of Indian creek. In early 
days a mill site. Original claimant, Jean Beaulien. Affirmed to 
Nicholas Jarrot, 100 acres. At the June term of the Court of Com- 
moa Pleas in 1815. we find a verdict of inquest of Johu Robinson and 
others to the effect that a mill dam seven feet high could be built 
without damage to any person’s land. 

Claim 1258. This location embraced the original claims of Fran- 
cois Campeanu, Pierre Martain Jr, Jean Baptiste Rappalais, Jaeque 
Mulott, Louis Harmond, Joseph Poirier, Dennis Levertne, Philip 
Le Boeuf, Joseph Lamarch, Constant Longtemps, each of 100 acres, 
and all confirmed to John Rice Joncs, and was in sections one and 
twelve of township three, range ten, “in the Mississipm bottom, 
Letweeo Grand Isle and Presque Isle, opposite Isle of Cattarot, bound- 
ed by the Mississippi West.” Presque Isle is probably the peninsula 
on whieh Venice was situated, and the Isle of Cattarot is probably 
intended for Isle of Cabaret, Isle de Cabaret, or Tavern Island, is the 
probable meaning. 

Claim 1258 (second). In sections fonr and five of township three 
range eight, and “located in Goshen adjoining Samnel Judy and 
Isham: Gillham,” 100 acres. Original claimant, Jean B. Girand | 
alias Jean Pierre; claimed before the board of commissioners by John 

tice Jones, and by him conveyed to Thomas Gillham. 

Claim 455. In section thirty-six of township three, on the south 
line of the county, range ten, “on the bank of the Mississippi adjoin- 
ing Cahokia common.” 100 acres claimed caeh by Pierre Clement 
and Antoine Labussiere, both affirmed to John Biggs. 

Claim 752. On Cantine ereek, part in sections thirty-one and 
thirty-two, of township three, range eight, and remainder in St. Clair 
connty; Claim 753, and Claim 755, described inthe same manner; 
Original claimants respeetively Francois Deneme, Francis Colline, 
and Thomas Callaban; each claim of 100 acres, and «ll confirmed to 
John Blam. 

Claim 754. Original claimant, J. B. Deronsse St. Pierre. Affirm- 
edto John Blum, 100 acres. Surveyed adjoining Kttienne Penso- 
nean, and probably in seetion thirty-five or thirty-six, of township 
three, range ten. 

Claim 1061. Original claimant, John Whiteside, and claim 1745, 
original claimant, Elisha Harrington, 100 acres each. The first con- 
firmed to Joho Whiteside and the second to Uel Whiteside, were 
surveyed on Cahokia Creek, in sections one and two, of township three 
range eight. 

Claim 115. Original claimant, Charles Ilebert, alias Cadien, 
afirmed to Nicholas Jarrot, “on the bank of the Mississippi, about 
two miles below the mouth of Mad river,” (Wood River) is in sec- 
tions eight and nine of township four, range nine. ; 

Claim 1851. Originally claimed by Baptiste Lecompte, and affirm- 
ed to Nicholas Jurrot, is in seetion seyentcen of the same township 
near Madison Landing. Claim 1851, original claimant Barzle 
Lecompte, affirmed to Nicholas Jarrot, was surveyed in front of 1851, 
and included the site of the old town cf Madison. Claim 1880, ori- 
ginal claimant, Louis Menard, affirmed to Nicholas Jarrot, is in 
section eight of the same town<hip. These claims haye been swept 
away by the encroachments of the Mississippi. 
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Claim 1719. 
Thomas Kirkpatrick, 100 acres. 
ship four, range eight. 

Claim 331. Original claimant, Francois Lonval. Affirmed to 
Henry Cook. Situated on the waters of Judy’s creek, the survey in- 
cluding the militia claim of William Young Whiteside, on the cor- 
ners of seetions four, five, eight and nine, of township three, range 
eight, near the claim of Samuel Judy in Goshen. 

Claim 484, Origiaal claimant, Jolin Lisle. Affirmed to Jokn 
Biggs, 100 acres, “located, beginning at a stake on the banks of the 
Mississippi.” 

Claim 991. Original claimant, Pierre Lejoy. Affirmed to Thomas 
Kirkpatrick, 100 acres, mostly is sections two and three of town- 
ship four, range eight, an including the north-western part of 
Edwardsville. The commissioners note this claim as being three 
miles east of the Mississippi. It is about eight. Atthe house of 
Thomas Kirkpatrick on this claim the county court of Madison county 
held its first session on the fifth of April, IS13. 

Claim 599. Original claimant, Louis Rhelle. Affirmed to Benja- 
min Caster line; and claim 600, original claimant, Levi Piggot, each 
of 100 acres, were located on Cantine Creek, near Collinsville, partly 
in section twenty-nine, of township three, rauge eight. 

Claim 118. Original claimant, Joseph St. Ives. Affirmed to 
Nicholas Jarrot, in section seventeen of township four range nine 
near Madison, has been washed away by the Mississippi. 

Claim 3380. Original claimant, William Young Whiteside. Affiirm- 
ed to Henry Cook, 100 acres. Surveved with claim of Francois 
Luval, 331, which see above. 

Claim 545. Original claimant, David Waddle Affirmed to 
David Waddle, 100 acres, and claim 546, original claimant, Alexan- 
der Waddle, Affirmed to Alexander Waddle, 100 acres were snrvey- 
ed with other claims, and the improvement right of 250 acres of David 
Waddle, and loeated mostly in seetions thirty-one and thirty-two of 
township four, range nine. 

The commissioners on the fourth of January, 1513, reported the 
following additional claims grounded on Militia service. 

Claim 548. Original claimant, Jean Baptiste Becket. Confirmed 
by Governor Harrison to [ttieane Pensoneav who was the claimant 
before the commissioners. In township three, range ten, eovering 
part of the plat of the town of Venice. 

Claim 549, adjoining 548, 100 acres. Original claimant, Auguste 
Belcour. Confirmed by Governor Harrison to the same, and by him 
conveyed to Ettienne Pensoneau. 

Claim 103. In township three, range ten, 100 acres. Original 
claimant, Raphael Belanger. Coafirmed by Governor Harrison to 
Nicholas Jarrot. 

Claim 1907. Original claimant, Charles Denean. 
Governor Harrison to [annah Hillman, 100 aeres. 

Clainn 104, 100 acres. Original claimant, Stephen Louis Lamall. 
Confirmed by Governor ILarrison to Nicholas Jarrot. 

Claim 609, 100 acres. In sections thirty-three and thirty-four of 
township three, range eight, just south of Collinsville, and extending 
into St. Claircouaty. Original claimant, Charles Francois Lancier 
affirmed to the same by Governor Harrison, and by whom conveyed 
to Thomas IL. Talbot. ; 

Claim 928. In sections sixteen, twenty, and twenty-one of town- 
ship four, range eight on the bluffs. Original claimant, James 
Whiteside, and confirmed to him by Governor Harrison. 

This comprises all the claims, located partly or entirely, within the 
present bounJaries of Madison county. The list comprises sixty- 
nine claims, inclu led in furty-cizht several surveys. Forty-nine are 
for 100 acres; thirteen for 400 acres; three for 250 acres; one for 
160 arpents, and one for 440 arpents. Their location by townships is 
as follows: 

Township 3, Range 7. 
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Original claimant Lovis Le Brun, jr. Affirmed to 
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The district of country comprising the present county of 
Madison was explored by the Rev. David Badgley, and 
some others, in the year 1799. The luxuriant growth of 
grass and vegetation, evidence of the great fertility of the 
soil, reminded the explorers of the richness of the country, 
the best of the land of Egypt, in which the children of Israel 
had possessions, “aud grew and multiplied exceedingly,” 
and they called it Goshen. David Badgley was a Baptist 
preacher who came to [inois in 1796, and settled in St. 
Clair county, a few miles north of Belleville, where he died 
in 1824. He wasnevera resident of this county. The first 
American settler to push beyond the frontier, and plant 
himself within the limits of what is now Madison couuty, 
was Ephraim Conner. This was in the year 1800, he built 
his rude eabin in the northwest corner of the present Col- 
linsville township, but whether dissatisfied with his isolated 
position, or prompted by a roving spirit, peculiar to the early 
pioneers, he sought some now “lodge in the vast wilder- 
ness.” The next year, 1801, he disposed of his improvement 
to Samuel Judy, who became a permanent and valued eiti- 
zen of the flourishing Goshen settlement, which the rapidly 
arriving immigrants in a few years brought into existence. 

The Judy family is conspicuous in the early settlement of 
Illinois. Jaeob Judy, the father of Samuel Judy, was born 
in Switzerland, an:'l came to America when six years old. He 
was married in Frederick county, Maryland, and at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, ‘‘ worked for the public,’ as an early 
chronieler says, “at the gunsmith business, for many years, 
and received nothing for it.’ He started for the frontier 
regiens of ihe west in the year 1786, with his family. then 
consisting of three ehildren, and descerded the Ohio river 


displayed great activity and bravery, afterwards in the cam- 
paigns against the Indians, during the war of 1512-14, he 
was actively employed in the service. In 1812 he was in 
command of a company of spices, in advance of the main 
army, which proceeded against the Indians at the head of 
Peoria lake, and the next year, 1815, was captain of a com- 
pany in the army of Gen. Howard. In the frontier skirmishes 
with the Indians, he was considered both active and efficient 
and prudent, and eautious. Efe was modest and unassum- 
ing in character, and would have preferred to serve ag a pri- 
vate soldier in the ranks, had not his neighbors and friends 
insisted on his taking the responsible command to which 
they thought his experience and sterling qualtities of mind 
entitled him. tHe was elected a member from Madison 
county, in the fall of 1812, of the first legislature that e1n- 
vened at Kaskaskia after the formation of the territorial 
governmeat. Although he had little education, and hal 
learned, barely more than to read and write, and this with 
some difficulty, the clear, sound, and solid judgment with 
whieh nature had endowed him, his great common sense, 
and his character for honesty and integrity, made him a valu- 
able member of this first legis!ative body of Illinois, in which 
his influence was scarcely surpassed by that of any other 
member. After the organization of Madison county he was 
one of the first eounty eommissioners, and displayed great 


' judgment, honesty, and ceonomy, in managing the finances 


to Kentueky. On his way, at the mouth of the Scioto, he © 


heard Indians on the bank making noises to decoy him to 
the land, but he kept straight on his wavy down the river. 
His danghter, Naney, then a girl of eighteen, steered the 
boat while the others rowed, with all possible speed, past the 
dangerous locality. He remained iwo years in Kentucky, 
near Louisville, and then set out for Hlinois, making a 
voyage down the Ohioina flat boat. The hostile Indians 
vbliged him to seek protection up Cash river, in the present 
county of Alexander, where he remained seven weeks, until 
a boat could come from NKaskaskia to his relief. He lived 
at Kaksaskia four years; in 1792 he moved to the New 
Design settlement in the present county of Monroe; and in 
1794 settled in Monroe county where he died in the year 
1807. The plaee where he lived was widely known as 
Judy’s mill. Samuel Judy, his only son, the pioneer of the 


family in Madison county, was born on the nineteenth of | 
He married Margaret Whiteside, a sister of | 


August 1773. 
Gen. Samuel Whiteside. In the early Indian troubles in 
Monree county, Judy, then a young man of only twenty, 


In his own private business affairs he exhibi- 
He acquired wealth, 


of the county. 
ed the same prudence and foresight. 
but without speculation or doubtful practice. He raised 
large numbers of horses, eattle, hogs and sheep. Ou the 
establishment of the penitentiary at Alton, he was appointed 
hy Gov. John Reynolds, one of the board which had charge 
of the ereetiou of the building and the placiug of the peni- 
tentiary system in operation. Though not a member of any 
religious soeicty, all the churches had the benefit of his good 
will and friendship, and he was moral and correct in 
his habits. In the excesses so common in his day—gan- 
ing, drinking, and light and frivolous amusements—he never 
indulged. He died in the year 1838. 

The farm on which Judy settled was included in the mili- 
tia claim, number three hundred and thirty-eight, and on it 
he made early and substantial improvements. The first, or 
second year after his arrival he sct out an orehard. In 1508 
he built a brick house, the walls of which were cracked by 
the earthquake of 181], which is still standing in good 
eondition. ‘This was the first brick house erected within the 
limits of Madison county. Jacob Judy the oldest son of 
Samuel Judy, was register of the land office at Edwardsville 
from 1845 to 1849. Another son, Col. Thomas Judy, repre- 
sented Madison county in the State legislature in 1852 and 


_ 753, and has been one of the best kuown citizens of the 


county. 

The first settlement on the Six Mile prairie was made in 
the year 180]. A family named Wiggins ‘settled here, and 
with them lived an unmarricd man, Patrick Hanniberry. 

In the early history of Madison county the most numerous 
family were the Gillhams. Thomas Gillham, the first of 
the family to come to America, was a native of Ireland. 


ae 


Ile settled in Virginia about the year 1750, and afterward 
moved to Sonth Corolina. He had eleven children, seven 
sons and four daughters: Ezekiel, Charles, Thomas, Wil- 
liam, James, John, Isaac, Nancy, Mary, Sally, and Susan- 
nah. ‘The criginal stock was Irish Presbyterian, though the 
desecndants are now mostly of the Methodist faith. 

The first of the family to behold the [}lnois country was 
James Gillham, the fourth son of Thomas Gillham. He 
came in the summer of the year 1794 in search of his wife 
nad children, who were then held captive by the Indians. 
He had married Ann Barnett in South Carolina, and at the 
close of the war of the Revolution m>ved to Kentucky.* He 
conceived so favorahle an opinion of Illinois that he made it 
his home in 1797, first settling in the American Bottom 
below St. Louis, and at the beginning of the present century 
moving to what is now Madison county. Congress, in 1815, 
gave to Mrs. Gillham one hundred and sixty acres of land 
at the head of Long Lake, in township four, range nine, 
in testimony of the hardship and sufferings she endured dur- 
ing her captivity among the Indians. The children of 
James Gillham, were Samuel, Isaac, Jacob Clenions, James, 
Warvey, David M., Polly, Sally and Nancy. Samuel settled 
in section fifteen of township four, range vine; and the 
other sons, [saac, Jacol Clemons, James, Harvey and Da- 
vid M., all made homes for themselves in section four of the 


* One day in the month of June, 1790, while Mr. Gillham was 
plowing corn on his farm in Kentucky, and his son Isaac, then a small 
boy, was clearing away with a hoe the clods which the plow might 
throw on the young stalks, a party of Kickapoo Indians stole up to 
the house, and captured Cillham’s wife and his three other children, 
whose ages ranged from four to twelve years. The field iu which Mr. 
Gillham was at work was at some distance from the house, and it was 
not for some time that le discovered the misfortune which had be- 
fatlen hia family. inthe meantime the Indians hurried away with 
their prisoners. Mrs. Gillham was so alarmed at the sudden appear- 
ance of the savages that she lost her senses, and the first that she conld 
recollect afterward was the voice of her oldest son, Simnel, saying, 
“ Mother, we are all prisoners.” The Indians ripped open the beds, 
turned out the feathers, and converted the ticks into sacks into which 
they pluced clothing and such other articles as they could carry on 
their backs. They then hurried off in the direction of the Kickapoo 
town, near the head waters of the Sangamon river in I)linois. 
Their course avoided the settlements, and their anxiety to escape pur- 
suit made them push forward without rest or foud. The savages 
hurried them forward with fierce looks and threatening gestnres. 
The children’s feet became sore and bruised, and the mother tore lier 
clothing to get rags in which to wrap them. The Indians had with them 
a small quantity of jerked venison which they gave the children, but 
neither they nor the mother, had a particle of food, until one day after 
they had traveled some distance from the white settlements, the party 
made a halt, and two of their best hunters were dispatched to look for 
game. Towards night they returned with one poor raccoon, Mrs. 
Gillham, who was afraid that either the children would perish with 
hunger, or that the Indians wonld kill them to save them from star- 
vation, afterward said that the sight of this one poor coon gave her 
more satisfaction at that time than any amount of wealth could farnish, 
The coon was dressed by singing off the hair over a blazing fire, and 
after throwing away the contents of the intestines, in was chopped in 
pieces, and with head, bones, skin, and entrails, boiled in a kettle and 
made into a kind of soup. The Indians and their captives sat around 
the kettle, and with hone spoons and forked sticks, obtained a scanty 
relief from starvation. 

They approached the Ohio river with great cauion, fearful that 
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same township and range. The descendants of the two 
youngest daughters now reside in the State of Mississippi. 

James Gillham wrote t» his brothers in South Carolina of 
the advantages of the I{linois country, and his brother, 
Thomas, left South Carolina in the fall of the year 1799, 
and reached the end of his journey on the closing day of the 
eighteenth century—thus realy to begin the new century 
in the new western world. Two other brothers, John and 
William, came to Illinois in the year 1802, both settling 
within the present boundaries of Madison county, and 
another brother, Isaac, followed a couple of years afterward. 

The oldest son of Thomas Gillham was Isham Gillham, 
sheriff of Madison county, from 1812 to 1818. He first 
settled on a farm adjoining that of Colonel Samuel Judy, 
and in the spring of 1817 moved to the bunk of the Missis- 
sippi, nearly opposite the mouth of the Missouri. Another 
son, William, settled on a farm in the Ridge prairie, five 
miles east of Edwardsville. One of the daughters, Violet, 
married Joshua Vaughn, and settled in the American Bot- 
tom; and another, Patsy, became the wife of Peter IHub- 
bard, and moved to Bond county. 

William Gillham, on coming to Illinois settled in the Six 
mile prairie, as early as 1820, or 1822; he moved to Jersey 
county. His sons were John D., William, and Ezekiel. 
William became a resident of Sevtt county, and the two 
others lived in Jersey county. One of the daughters, Agnes, 


they might be discovered by white people passing down the river. 
They camped through the day ina thick wood near thesite of the town of 
IJawesville, Kentucky, and made three rafts of dry logs, 
er with thongs of red elm bark, and at night crossed the river in safe- 
ty. Once across the Ohio the Indians relaxed some of their cau- 
tion, marched slower, and secured abundant food. Keeping to the 
right of the white settlement at Vincennes, they crossed the Wabash 
below Terre Haute, and marching through the present counties of 
Clark, Coles and Macon in this State, finally reached the Indian town 
on Salt Creek about twenly miles east of north from the present city 
of Springfield. 

Mr. Gillham on returning home from his work at noon found all 
abont his honse in confusion. The feathers from the heds were 
scattered over the yard, and the mother and children were gone. It 
did not takea long time for a frontiersman to conjecture the fate of the 
family. It was plain that they had been taken prisoners by the In- 
dians, and Mr. Gilflam and his friends lost no time in starting in 
pursuit. heir trail, as they left the clearing, was discovered, ant in 
one or two places the footprints of Mrs Gillham and the children 
were visible. But the trail was again lost, and all their efforts to re- 
cover it were ineffectual. Mr. Gillham was obliged to abandon the 
pursuit, bat he still entertained hope of one day recovering his wife 
and children. Jfe sold his improvements in Kentucky, and visited 
Vincennes and Kaskaskia, with the hape of enlisting the aid of the 
French traders, who had persanal knowledge of all the Indian tribes 
in the Northwest. The commencement of hostilities between the 
whites and Indians male his efforts almost hopeless. After five years 
of disappointment he learned from some of the French traders that 
his family were among the Kickapoos, and with two Frenchmen as 
interpreters and guides he visited the Indian town on Salt Creek, and 
found his wife and children, alive and well. The ransom was prid 
throngh an Irish trader at Cahokia, named Atchinson. The younger 
son, Clemons, could not speak a word of English, and it was some 
time before he could be persuided to leave the Indian country. In 
his visit to Illinois, Mr. Gillham had become favorably impressed 
with the advantages of the country, and in 1797, two years after the 
recovering of his family, he beeame a resident of this Sate. 


justied togeth- 
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married John G. Lofton, one of the early judges of the 
court of common pleas of Madison county. Sally married 
a Mr. Waddle, and subsequently a Mr. Jarvis. Jane became 
the wife of William Davidson. Peggy became the wife of 
Benjamin Steadman, and Polly of Frank Wirkpatrick. 

John Gillham arrived in what is now Madison county on 
the tenth day of June, 1802, and first settled in section 
nineteen, township four, range eight, on the west bank of 
Cahokia creek, near the farms of Col. Samuel Judy, and 
William Bolin Whiteside, and afterward removed to a farm 
in seetion one, township four, range nine, where he lived till 
his death in the year 1832 
was married in South Carolina to Samuel Brown, who 
settled in section four, township four, range nine, and 
in 1830, moved to Seott county. Ann, his next daughter, 
was likewise married in South Carolina, to Isaiah Dunnagan, 
who made the first improvement in township five, range 
eight. James, the oldest son, married Polly Good, under 
the authority of the first marriage license issued in Madison 
county, and settled in section one, of township four, range 
nine. Ryderus C, another son, settled near his brother 
James, The other children were Thomas, Sarah, Charles, 
Elizabeth, Susannah, Polly, John and William. Sarah 
beeame the wife of Daniel Brown, and settled on the Caho- 
kia, in section eighteen, township four, range eight. Susan- 
nah married William Ramsey, and moved to Seott county. 
Polly married Thomas Cox, and settled in section thirty- 
six, township five, range nine. John settled where Wanda 
station now is. He was a pioneer Methodist preacher. and 
died in 1885. William was born in Tenne see in 1802, on 
the journey from South Carolina to Illinois. His home was 
in section thirty six, of township five, range nine. He was 
also a Methodist minister, and died of the cholera in Alton 
in 1853. 

Isaac Gillham came to Hlinois in 1804 or 1805, and settled 
in the American Bottom, inthis county. Ilis ehildren were 
Thomas, John, James, William, Isaac, Polly, Margaret, 
Susannah, and Jane. Thomas settled within a short dis- 
tance of the old Six mile prairie Methodist Church; John 
settled on an adjoining farm ; James moved to Scott county ; 
William improved the farm on which Dr T. J. Irish now 
resides, in township three, range nine; Isaac lived on a farm 
near his brother Thomas; Margaret married John David- 
son, who lived on a farm adjoining the ehurch property at 
Kinder; Polly married Robert Whiteside, and removed from 
the county ; Susannah became the wife of Hardy Willbanks, 
and emigrated to Texas; Jane, the youngest daughter, mar- 
ried [iram Fish, and resided in township three, range nine. 

Ezekiel Gillham, the oldest son of the original Thomas 
Gillham, was married in Virginia, and moved to what is 
now Oglethorpe county, Georgia. One of his sons and two 
of his daughters, Charles, Mary and Margaret, eame to IIli- 
nois in 1803. Charles Gillham scttled the Phillips farm, 
southeast of Edwardsville, and his daughter, Lucretia, he- 
came the wife of John T. Lusk. 
Good in Georgia. Good settled two miles and a half south 
of Kdwardsville. His wife was a Methodist, and on his 
farm were held the early Methodist camp meetings. Mar- 
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Mary married Thomas 
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His oldest daughter, Margaret, 


garet had married in Georgia Bryant Mooney. Mooney 
settled about a mile east of Edwardsville, and gave his name 
to Mooney’s branches. 

Sally, one of the daughters of the original Thomas Gill- 
ham, married in South Carolina John Davidson, who was 
killed in one of the hattles of the Revolutionary war. Two 
of her sons, Thomas G., and William Davidson, and one of 
her daughters, Sally, came to Illinois, and settled in Madi- 
son county early in the present century. 

Susannah, the youngest daughter of Thomas Gillham, 
married James Kirkpatrick in South Carolina. After an 
absence of months in the army during the war for Indepen- 
dence, he obtained permission to visit his family, which, on 
account of the strong Tory feeling in the neighborhood in 
which he lived, he had to do by stealth. He had been home 
but a few minutes when as he was seated by his wife, sur- 
rounded hy his children, he was shot through the window 
by a Tory and killed. The four oldest sons of Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick James, Thomas, Franklin, and John came to IIlinois, 
and figured promiuently in the early settlement of Madison 
county. 

The Gilhams were strong supporters of morality and 
order, and among the best citizens of the county. Though 
born ina slave State, they recognized the corrupting in- 
fluence of slavery, and unalterably opposed its introduction 
into Illinois. The author of a history of the State, pub, 
lished in 1849, remarks that the convention party of 1824 
owed its defeat to the Gillham family and their kinsmen 
who, almost in a solid phalanx, cast five hundred votes 
against the proposition to make Illinois a slave State. 

The following facts in reference to the Gillham family, 
were written and furnished by Hon. Daniel B. Gillham: 


“Thomas Gillham, the ancestor of the family in Ameriea, 
many of whose descendants were identified with the early 
settlement of Illinois during the last year of the last, and 
first years of the present century, was a native of Ireland. 
He was married there and with his wife and child, Charles, 
emigrated to America about the year 1730, and settled first 
in Virginia. His first wife dying there, he again married, 
and removed to South Carolina and settled in what was 
then known as Pendleton county, since divided into the 
counties of Pickens and Lenderson. 

His family consisted of eleven children, seven sons aud 
four daughters, namely: Charles, Ezekiel, Thomas, William, 
James, John, Isaac, Nancy, Mary, Sally, and Susannah, 
and were Irish Presbyterians, thouzh their descendants 
are now mostly Methodists. 

He, his sons and sons-in-law all served in the war for Inde- 
penlence, during which two of his sons.in-law lost their 
lives, namely, John Davidson and James Kirkpatrick. 

The first of the family that beheld the Illinois country 
was James, the fourth son of Thomas Gillham, in quest of 
his wife and children then held captive by the Indians in 
the summer of 1794—a history of which is given above. 
When he recovered his family from the Indians he 
was so pleased with the prairies of Tlinois and happy 
in the results of his long an] dangerons search, that 
he wrote his relations of his grand discovery requesting 
them to come. Accordingly, Thomas the third, and Isaac 
the youngest of the sons of Thomas Gillham the fst, left 
South Carolina in the fall and arrived at their jonrney’s end 

| on the last day of the eighteenth and rested quietly on 
Illinois soil on the first day of the nineteecath ceatury. 
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Thus they began the new century in the new world. James | 
was here as hetore stated, and two others, John and William, 
arrived in 1802, both settling within the present boundaries 
of Madison county. 

Charles, the first son, and his two eldest sisters remained 
in the old south state. Ezekiel, the secoud son, raised a large 
family, four of whom emigrated to Illinois, namely, Charles, 
Mary, Ruth and Margaret. 

Charles, son of Ezekiel, was the father of Mrs, Lucretia, 
wife of the late Hon. J. T. Lusk, and grandfather to Capt. 
G. C. Lusk and Mrs. Sarah Torrence, residing in Edwards- 
ville, where they were born. Ezekiel was the grandfather 
of the late Thomas and Davidson Good. 

Themas Gillham, the oldest of the second family, married , 
a Miss MeDaw and raised three sons, Isham, William and 
John T.; and seven daughters, Jane, Margaret, Sally, 
Violet, Patsy and Agnes, several of whom either died yonng 
or never eame to [Hinois. 

Isham, the oldest son, married Ruth Vaughn Their 
family were Jonah K., Shadrach B., John, James Johnson, 
and a daughter Julia, all born and yaised j in Madison county. 
Ouly one, ay J., is now living. He now lives in Jersey 
county. Isham ‘first settled on a farm adjoining that of the 
late Samuel Judy, and, in April 1817, removed to the bank 
of the Mississippi river, nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Missouri. He was Sheriff of the county from 1812 to 1818. 

William, the seeond son of Thomas Gillham, Jr., married 
Mary Agilorson and settled on a farm in Ridge prairie, 
five miles east of Edwardsville. Their children were Eva- , 
line, Cyrus, Isham, Valugand, Orsman. Iam not aware of 
any of this family ‘vesiding i in the county at present. Violet 
married Joshua V aughn and settled on the Ameriean 
Bottom near the bluff Patsy married Peter Hubbard and 
moved to Bond eounty. Agnes lived to be old and died 
single. Of the remainder of the family I have no history. 

Ww illiam, second son of Thomas Gillham, married Jane 
MeDaw. Their sons were John 1D} . William and Ezekiel. 
Their daughters were Agnes, Sally, Mary, Margaret and | 
Jane. John D. has always lived in Jersey county; his sons 
Mareus and Andrew still reside there I believe. William 
long sinee removed to Seott eounty. Ezekiel also lived in 
Jersey county, and is the grandfather of the Rev. John D. 
Gillham, now of Belleville. Agues married John G, Lofton, 
and was the mother of the Rev. Thomas G. Lofton, the 
former owner of the great Orchard farm, four miles north 
of St. Louis on the Alton read. John G. Lofton was one 
of the first judges of the Court of Common Pleas of Madi- 
gon eounty. Sally married a Mr. Waddle, raised four sons, 
named Alexander, Thomas, Andrew and William. 

After Mr. Waddle’s death, she again married a Mr. 
Jarvis, and was the mother of John Wesley and Fletcher 
Jarvis, and a daughter Lueinda. Although twice married 
afterward she had no more family. She always resided in 
Madison county. 

Jane, the youngest daughter, married William Davidson, 
and was the mother of T. Sidney, now living near Venice, 
aud Mr. Madison Davidson, who settled a farm near the 
present residence of C. P. Smith in Fort Russell township, 
and died there in 1859 or ’60. 

James Gillham, the third son of Thomas Gillham, Sr. and 
Miss Ann Barnett, a sister of Capt. Barnett of Revolu- 
tionary fame, was married in the state of South Carolina in 
1770, and at the close of the war for Independence removed 
to Kentueky. 

Their children were as follows, viz: Samuel, Isaac, Jacoh 
Clemons, James Harvey, David, Polly, Sally and Naney. | 
As before stated, Mr. Gillham first saw Illinois while in 
search of his eaptive family, and was so pleased with it that 
he determined to make it his future home, and did so from 
the summer of 1797, and in [800 he settled in tne American 
Bottom below St. Louis. In the latter part of the same year 
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he, with his family removed to a tract of 160 acres of land 
that the United States in consideration of her great trials 
had bestowed upon his noble wife, where they continued to 
veside to the time of their death. Of this family we have 
the following: Samuel, the oldest son, married Anna Patter- 
son aud settled on the south half of seetion 15, township 
4, range 9, west. This family consisted of five sons, viz: 
John V., James H., Isham Barnett, Dr. Samuel J., late of 
Carlyle, now deceased, and Gershom M., now residing in 
Carlyle. Their daughters were Adelaide, Louisa, first wife 
of Jate Samuel P, Gillham, Ruhama, and Naney, the latter 
now living in Mascoutah, St. Clair county. Isaae, the 
second son, married Nelly Patterson and settled on the south- 
east quarter of seetion 4in township No. 4 north, range nine 
west. This family consisted of five daughters, Sally, who 
was the wife and widow of Charles Bram, and also the 
wife of J. Miller Murphy. Eliza, who was the wife of 
Phillip Day, Arilda and Indiana, the first and seeond wives 
of Isaiah Dunnagan, Jr., Zurah, who married a Mr. Douglas, 
and Illen, the first wife of Mieajah C. Gillbam, and J. 
Franklin, who died at the age of 18 years. The third son, 
J. Clemons, married first Priscilla Patterson and settled in 
the same seetion, towuship and range. 

Their children were John Patterson, now of Missouri, 
Harriet, now Mrs. Rush, of this county, and Lucinda, tirst 
wife of the late James Sanders. His second wite was Miss 
Katy Harkleroad, sister of the late Isaac Harkleroad of this 
county. His children were J. Milton, Priseilla Gillham, 
now of Mississippi, and Malinda, now the wife of James 
Coda of Madison. 

J. Harvey, the fourth son of Samuel) Gillham, married 
Polly Whiteside, and settled inthe same section with his 
brothers. Their children were William, Sally, Samuel and 
Ann. 

David MM. married Polly Harkleroad, and settled also iu 
the same section. They had two sons, Thomas and Mason. 
Polly, the oldest daughter of Samuel Gillham, married a Mr. 
Thomas, but raised no family. The others married and left 
the eounty, and are residents of the state of Mississippi. 

John Gillham, the fourth son of Thomas Gillham, Sr., 
emigrated from South Carolina to Hlinois, arriving in 
Monrve county on the 10th day of June, 1802, and settled 
in Madison eounty in section 19. township 4 north, 
range 8 west, just west of the farm of Col. Samuel Judy 
and Bolin Whinteside on the west bank of Cahokia creek, 
where he lived a few years and then removed to the north- 
east quarter of section 1, same township and range, where 
Mr. Sinelair now resides, where he lived until] his death iu 
He was married in South Carolina to Miss 
Sarah Clark, by whom he had twelve ehildren, six sons and 
six daughters. Their names were in this order, Margaret, 
Ann, Thomas, James, Ryderus Clark, Sarah, Charles, Kliza- 
beth, Susannah, Polly, John and William. Margaret and 
Ann were inarried in South Carolina, the former to Samuel 
Brown who settled on the northeast quarter of Seetion 4, town- 
ship + north, range 9 west, where Mrs. William Emert uow 
resides; selling out in 1830 and removing to Seott county. 
The Jatter to Jsaiah Dunnagan, who made the first iniprove- 
ments in township 5, rar ge 8,now Fort Russell, upon the 
southwest quarter of section 31, where the parsonage stands 
at Wanda station. Their children were Joshua, now of Col- 
orado, Thomas, Almer, Joseph, Clark, I:aiah and a daughter 
Louisa, the wife of Levi Stringer. Their dese: ndants are few 
and widely seattered, yet all married, settled, lived and died 
in Madison couuty, except Joshua, who alone is living. 
Thomas, the oldest son of John Gillham, died single. James, 
the oldest sou, married Polly Good under authority of the 
first license of marriage issued in the county, and settled on 
the southwest quarter of Seetion 1, township 4, range 9, now 
Chouteau. His family consis ed of four daughters; the 
oldest, Sally, beeame the sife of Ryland Ballard, the seeond, 
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Polly Ann, was the wife of a Jackson Davidson, aud after- 
ward the wife of Jefferson Cox. The third, Nancy C. married 
Hugh Paul, and the fourth, Mirtha T., is the wife of Lemuel 
Swuthard and resides on the old homestead, the ouly one 
living. 

Ryderus C., best knowa az “Ral,” for short, was first 
married to Susannah B own anl settled one quarter of a 
mile south of his brother James, in Section I2, towuship 4, 
range 9, where he resided to the day of his death. He was 
a juror in the first murder case tried in this county, Their 
children were Lydia, who married ames Gillham, Sa-nuel 
P., Rev. John, a Metholist minister, now of Eldorado, 


Salin county, Micajah C, Hannah, the first wife of Charles | 


Sebastian, Sarah, now of Jersey county, and Susannah B, 
who was the first wite of Samuel Teter an? afterward the 
wife of George 8. Rice. By his seconl marriage to Mrs. 
Ruhama Stockton, nee Patterson, his children were Ann, the 
wife of Elias Judy, James, now of Alton, Gershom P., 
deceased, Mary E., second wife of Jonah Good, E. Ellen, 
the wife of John Willson of Marion connty and Ryderus 
Clark, Jr., now residing on the old homestead. 

Charles, the third son of John Gillham, first married Misa 
Celia Medford and raised two daughters, Sarah and Mary 
Anu, who married Joseph Tilton. Both died in early life. 
By his second wife, Miss Mary Murphy, he had one daughter, 
Ann, now the wife of David Klingle, Esq. Sally, the third 
daughter, married Daniel Brown, and settled on the banks 
of Cahokia creek in section 18, township 4, range 8. Their 
children were John, Charles, Samuel, 1. Newton, D. Sanders, 
and James. I. N and James died young; a daughter, 
Susannah, married Mr. MeMurtra and resides in VauBuren, 
Arkansas. D. Sanders also lives there. 

Charles married Miss Elizabeth Murphy, who is yet 
living. John married Elizabeth Vaughn, and Samuel 
married Miss Sebastian, and went to California in 1849. 
Elizabeth, fourth daughter of John Gillham, married Mica- 
jah Cox and early located in Scott county. Their numerous 
descendants still reside there. 

Susannah, fifth daughter, marrie] William Ramsey and 
also located in Scott county, where they resided until [340, 
when Mr. R. died. They had three children, John, the 
oldest, Caroline, who became the wife of 2 Mr. Packwood, 
and Mary Ann, now the wife of Dr. Mahlon Turner, of 
Des Moines, lowa. John was killed by accident on a steam- 
ship upon his return home from California, at the city of 
New Orleans, in §S50. 

The sixth daughter, Polly, married Thomas Cox and 
settled upon the southeast corner of section 36, township 5, 
range 9 now Wood river. 
John H. and Wiliam, all born and raised in this county. 

John, fifth son of John Gillham, Sr., married Miss Phebe 
Dunnagan, and settled on the northeast quarter of section 1, 
towuship 4, range 9, right where Wanda Station now stands. 
He was a pioneer Methodist preacher, and did what he 
could toward the advancement of the church, aided by a 
true Christian wife. They both died within a brief period 
in 1835, he at 37 she at 36 years of age, leaving five small 
children, whose names were Narcissa, who married Johnson 
Vaughn and mother of Mrs. M. A. Boals, of Altou. Mr. 
Vaughn dying she married George Quigley of Alton. 
Their children were Frank, John G. and Mac. 

Daniel B, the oldest son, married first Miss E. Lucretia 
Smith, who lived only six years, leaving a daughter, MM. 
Eliza, wife of Warren Lowe, Esy., of Upper Alton. 

He again married Miss Virginia Marrison, by whom he 
has one son Willard T., and four daughters living, viz: 
Nannie Addean, Alice ©, E Lillian and Virginia N. His 
second wife dying in t872, in £876 he was married to Ade- 
line Harrison, sister of the second wife, who has no chiidren. 

Julia A , second daughter, married Wm. Harrison of the 
firm of Harrison Brothers, merchant millers of Belleville. 


Their children were Jefferson, | 


She lived but a short time afterward. H. Eliza, third 
daughter, marriel Shed B. Gillham, now of Upper Alton. 
Shortly after they were married they removed to West 
Point, Lowa, where she died about four months afterward. 
Both the latter were gra-luates of the Jacksonville Female 
College and neither left children. 

Joseph B, the second son, emigrated to California in 1853, 
Iie there married a Miss Adams aud died fram a wound 
inflicted hya mau whom he had befriended across the plains 
by loaning him money, upon which to live, while serving 
upon him a writ as sheriff of the county. He left two 
children. 

William, sixth son of John Gillham, Sr., was born in the 
state of Tennessee while his parents were en route to Iili- 
nois in 1302. He married Polly McKinney, and settled on 
the southeast quarter of sectiou 36, township 5 range 9, 
Wool River. They raised but two children,—sons—John 
M. formerly of the Western House, Broadway, St. Louis, 
now of Leadville, Colorado, and Wim, E. Emaring of the 
Brunswick Honse, St. Louis. He was also a M+tlo list 
minister, and died of cholera in the city of Alton, iu 1553, 
beloved by all. His wite survived him, but has now passed 
away. All of the above named descendants of John Gill- 
ham. Sr., have numerous descendaits now seattere1 over 
the wide domain of the United States, a complete history of 
which would make a large volume. 

Isaae, the fifth son of Thomas Gillham, was married in 
South Carolina to Miss Jane Kirkpatrick, emigrated to 
{Hinois in 1804 or 5 and settled on the American Bottom in 
Madisou couuty. Most of his children were born in the 
old South State. Their names were Thomas, John, James, 
William and Isaac, Polly, Margaret, Susannah and Jane. 
Thomas married Letitia Davidson and settled near the plank 
road from Edwardsville to St. Louis, about three and one- 
half miles northeast from the latter, and within a few 
hundred feet of the old Six-mile Methodist church. Their 
children were Newton, now of Oregon, Lewallen, deceased 
James G., of Des Moines, Iowa, Shadrach B., of Upper 
Alton, Minerva and Lucretia, the wives of Gabriel and 
James Marlow, both deceased, and Margaret wife of W. C. 
Linn, of California. John, second son of Isaac Gillham, Sr., 
married Elizabeth Gillham aud settled on the farm just west 
of his brother Thomas. Their children were Jane, Madison, 
Julia and John. 

James, third son of Isaac Gillham, Sr., married Polly 
Lofton, and early in the century removed to Scott county. 
Their children were Leroy, Wesley, both deceased, Jud ses 
Erastus, and William, now of Scott county, Margaret, widow 
of the late Dr. Kersey, of Winchester, and Jane, wife of 
Jesse Newman, of Jacksonville. 

William, fourth son of Isaac, Sr., married Barbara Hea- 
ton and settled the farm now owned and resided upon by 
Dr. T. J. Irish, in Nameoki township. Their children were 
J. Addison and Louisa the wife of T. Siduey Davidson of 
this county. His first wife dying, he married Miss Marian 
Davidson. Their children were Thomas and Mary Jane. 
Isaac, Jr., third son of Isaac, Sr., married Rebecea Hayden 
and settled on a farm just east of and near his brother 
Taomas. Their ouly child, James A., now of Brighton, 
with whom his mother still resides. 

Margaret, the first daughter of Isaac Gillham, Sr., married 
John Davidson and settled the farm adjoining the church 
property at Kiuder. Their only son, Milton, was the father 
of John E. Davidson, of Golden, Col. Mrs. Maggie Me- 
Carty, of Arizona and Miss Mattie Davidson, of St. Louis. 
Mr. Davidson dying, she becime the wife of Calvin Kinder, 
and was probably as well known as any woman ever living 
in the county. Polly married Robert Whiteside and left 
this county. Susannah, third danghter of Isaac, Sr., mar- 
ried Hardy Willbanks and emigrated to Texas at an early 
day. Jane, fourth daughter of Isaac Gillham, Sr., married 
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Their | 


Hiram Fish, who lived in the township of Nameoki. 
only child, Stilman Osear, now resides in St. Louis. 
Sally, eldest daughter of Thomas Gillham, &r., married 


John Davidson in South Carolina. Their children were 
Samuel, Thomas, George, William, Susannah and Sally. 
Samuel and Susannah did not come to IHinois. Thomas G. 
niarried in South Carolina, and early came tv Illinois with 
his brothers George and William and his sister Sally. His 
children by his first wife were Letitia, wife of Thomas Gill- 
ham, Jr., and mother of SB. Gillham of Upper Alton, 
Ephraim William aud Dovey, widow of Alexander Bell. 
She now resides at Exeter, Scott county. His first wife | 
dying, he married Polly Stanford and settled just on top of 
the blut®? where J. H. Kendall now resides. Their children 
were Beverly A., and Clayton T., who long lived on the old 
homestead. Matilda, who was the first wife of Joshua 
Dunnagan, married the second wife of William Giltham. 
Jane, the wife of Walker Delaplain, who settled, lived and 
died near Venice. Sinai, the wife of the late Sidney Smith 
and the mother of Mr. Shed. B. Gillham, Mrs. W. C. Had- 
ley, and William Smith, Esq., of Collinsville; Sopronia, 
the first wife of George S. Rice; and Elvira, the wife of 
Abner Dunnagan and mother of W. H. and Miss Mattie 
Dunnagan of this county. Thomas G. Davidson was one of 
the first justices of Madison county. 


Willliam, second son of John Davidson, married Ilannah 
Bunkhead and early came to Hlinois. Their children were 
Isham, James, Andrew, Elizabeth, who became the wife 
of Thomas G. Dunnagan, and 8. Milicent, second wife of J. 
Clark Dunnagan, both yet residing on the old homestead in 
section 1 and 2, township 4, range 9. 


George, the third son of Johu Davidson, married Miss 
Jane Lusk. Susannah married a man by the name of 
Lusk, They did not come to IIimois, Juhu Davidson, 
husband of Sally Gillham, as above, was killed in battle in 
the Revolutionary War. 


Susannah, youngest daughter of Thomas Gillham, the 1st, 
married James Kirkpatiick in South Carolina. After 
having been away from his home, in the army of the revo- 
lution for months, he obtained permission to visit his family 
which, on account of Toryism, he had to do hy stealth. He 
had been at home but a few minutes when, sitting upon his 
wife’s knees, surrounded by his children, be was shot and 
killed bya Tory named Pruitt, who fired through a window. 
They had five children, viz: James, Thomas, Franklin, 
John and Polly. Mrs. Kirkpatrick again marned a man 
by the name of Scott, and raised a son Joseph. She, her 
daughter, and youngest son never came to Illinois, Her 
older sons, four in number, all came to Illinois at an early | 
day, and figure prominently in the early settlement of Madi- 
sou county. ‘Their descendauts are to be found in many 
portions of the state in Bond, Adams, Morgan and other 
counties.” 

Thus I have imperfectly sketched the history of the 
family to the second generation in Ilinois only, which is all 
that space will admit which from the meagre and somewhat 
contradictory data at hand, must of necessity ‘contain mis- 
takes or errors. Were it continued to the present day it 
would supply material for a large volnme, and while this is 
in no sense a history of the family, it is as correct as I think 
it possible at this late day to make it, and it will enable the 
descendants of the different branches of the family to take 
up the thread in cach and carry it down.” 


Among the accessions to the population of the southern 
part of the county, in the year 1802, were members of the | 
White.ide family, who moyed up from Monroe county. The 


Whitesides, in early times, were celebrated for their bravery 
and daring in the troubles between the white settlers aud 
the Indians. They were of Irish descent. William White- 
side, the leader and pioneer of the family in Illinois, was 
a soldier in the Revolution, and took part in the battle of 
King’s Mountain. From the frontiers of North Carolina 
he enigrated to Kentucky, and thence in the year 1793 he 
eame to [Illinois He settled in the present county of Mon- 
roe, and built a fort on the road between Cahokia and Kas- 
kaskia, (abont half way between the present towns of Co- 
lumbia and Waterloo), which became widely known as 
“ Whiteside’s Station.” His brother, John Whiteside, who 
came to I|inois at the same time, had also been a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, Colonel William Whiteside was justice of 
the peace, and judge of the court of common pleas of Monroe 
county. In the war of 1812-14, he was active in organizing 
the militia. He died at the old station in 1815. 

The Whitesides had been neighbors of the Judys in 
Monroe county, and coming to the Gosheu settlement they 
selected a location not far from Samuel Judy. The wife of 
the latter was a sister to Samuel Whiteside. Samuel and 
Joel Whiteside, sons of John Whiteside, settled in the north- 
east part of the present Collinsville township, and made the 
first improvements on the Ridge prairie. The other settlers, 
who preceded them, had all made their homes at the foot of 
the bluti, and in the American Bottom, Samuel Whiteside 
was a representative from Madison county in the first legis- 
lature which met after the adimission of Ilinois into the 
Union as a State. He commanded a company of rangers in 
the campaigns against the Indians during the war of 
1812-14. In the Black Hawk war he was commissioned by 
Governor Reynolds a brigadier-general. William B. White- 
side, who for many years filled the office of sheriff of Madi- 
son county, was a son of Col. William Whiteside; he was 
born in North Carolina, and was a mere lad when he accom- 
panied his father to Illinois in 1793. He was raised on 
the frontier, withont many opportunities for education, but 
“possessed a strong and sprightly intellect, and a benevo- 
lence rarely equalled.” He was a captain of one of the com- 
panies of United States rangers, organized in 1813. John 
Reynolds, afterward governor of the state, and three of his 
brothers were members of this company, as also were a large 
number of the early residents of Madison county. On the 
twenty-fourth of July, 1802, two men, named Alexander 
Dennis, and John Van Meter, were murdered by the Iudians 
in the Goshen settlement, southwest of Edwardsville, not far 
from where the Cahokia creek emerges from the bluff, at 
the place afterward known as Nix’s ford. This murder was 
committed by a band of Pottawatamies, led by their chief, 
Turkey Foot, an evil-disposed and cruel savage. Turkey 
Foot and his band were returning from Cahokia to their 
town in the northern part of Illinois, and meeting Dennis 
and Van Meter killed them without provocation. The In- 
dians were probably intoxicated, as mostly happened when 
they visited Cahokia. This occurrence offered hut slight 
impediment to the progress of the Goshen country. The In- 
dians were at that time in friendiy relations with the whites, 
aud this act was not looked upon as an evideuce of organ- 
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ized warfare, but as a solitary incident of chance depreda- 
tion. Emigrants were rapidly coming to Illinois, and 
many, who, a few a years previous had located in the New 
Design settlement, and other parts of the present county 
of Monroe, were moving up to Goshen, attracted by the 
superior fertility of the soil, and the great beauty of the 
country. 

The Grotts and Seybold families came in 1803. William 
Grotts and Robert Seybold had been soldiers in the Revolu- 
tionary war. Jasper Seybold, father of Robert Seybold, 
was born on the Rhein in Germany, in the year 1718. He 
eame to the United States in 1732, in a small ship that sailed 
from Amsterdam crowded with emigrants. A pestilence 
earried off many of the passengers on the voyage. Landing 
in the Chesapeake bay, the eaptain of the ship bound young | 
Seybold to a planter for seven years to pay for his passage. 
Becoming free he married Alcey Clendenning, a Scotch girl, 
who had, in like manner, been bound to a tailor for her pas- 
sage money across the ocean. In 1740, they settled at the 
foot of the Blue ridge, now in London county, Virginia, and 
haked their first hoe-cake on a flat stone for want of other 
domestic conveniences. [Ele had twelve sons, and two 
daughters. Iobert Seybold was the youngest of these sons. | 
Nine of them drew pensions for their services during the 
Nevolutionary war. A member of the family was accus- 
tomed to say that he never knew one of them to be disloyal, 
to be convicted of a crime, or to get rich. 

In 1785, Robert Seybold came down the Ohio river in a 
flat boat, and walked from Fort Massae across to Kaskaskia 
In 1787 he married Mrs. Jacob Gratz, whose husband a 
short time previous had been killed by the Indians at Pig- 
gott’s fort. Her maiden name was Mary Bull, and she was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1775, and came to Monroe county, 
Hiinois, in 1778. Samuel Seybold, a former old resident of 
Ridge prairie, was born at Piggott’s fort in the year 1795. 
Robert Seybold was one of the pioneer settlers of the present 
Jarvis township, making an improvement in the prairie, at 
the head of Cantine creek, two miles aud a half west of Troy 
in 1803. 

East of Seybold, in the immediate vicinity of the present 
town of Troy, settlements were also made in 1803, by the 
Greggs. In April of that year, Jacob Gregg settled a half 
mile south of Troy. Thenext year, 1804, he planted a pear 
tree, which bore large crops of fruit for more than halfa 
century afterward. Philip, Titus, John, and Hermon Gregg, 
sons of Jacoh, made settlements in the neighborhood. John 
Gregg on the prairie, not far from Robert Seybold. The 
Greggs were from Kentucky, slow and nuprogressive, and’ 
in after years grumbled at being taxed to support the free 
schools, and favored the introduction of slavery. 

Onthe banks ofthe Mississippi, opposite Cabaret or (Gab- 
beret) Island not farabove Venice, Dr. George Cadwell was 
an early settler. Heand John Messinger, who made many 
of the early surveys in this county, had married daughters of 
Matthew Lyon in Vermont, and the three, with their fimilies, 
emigrated to Kentucky, coming down the Ohio river in a 
flat boat, in the year 1799. They settled at Eddyville, 
Kentucky, and Lyon, an ceeentric, but popular character, 


was elected a representative in Congress from Kentucky for 
several terms. He had previously served asa member of Con- 
gressfrom Vermont. Dr. Cadwell and Messinger came to Ili- 
nois in 1802. They landed from their boat in the American 
Bottom, not far from Fort Chartres, and remained in that 
vieinity for some time. Dr. Cadwell then made perma- 
nent settlement, as stated above, on the Mississippi. He 
practiced the profession of medicine, and was chosen to 
several publie offices. He was justice of the peaee, Judge 
of the county court, first in St. Clair county, and then in 
Madison, after its organization. He was the first member 
of the State Senate from Madison county after the organiza- 
tion of the State government and held that position from 
1818 to 1822. He was a man of unimpeachable, private 
life, a respectable physiciun and a useful citizen. He was 
afterward a member of the legislature from Greene county. 
He died ata good old age in Morgan county. George 
Richardson accompanied Dr. Cadwell, settled near him, and 
removed with him from this county to Morgan. 

John Messinger who came with Dr. Cadwell to Ilinois, 
lived a short time within the present limits of Madison 
county, though he took up his permanent residence in St. 
Clair. He lived in Ridge prairie, between the present towns 
of Troy and Collinsville. He was born in West Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, 1771, aud tn 1783 settled in Vermont, He 
was a member of the legislature of Indiaua territory, before 
Illinois had a seperate territorial government. He assisted 
in forming the first constitution of the State, and was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in the first General Assem- 
bly after the State government was formed. He died in St. 
Clair county in 1846. He hai 2 great genius for mathema- 
ties, and was an excellent surveyor ; nearly one-third of the 
boundaries of the townships in this county were surveyed 
by hin. 

In 1804, the settlements were extended farther north, and 
were strengthened by the arrival of many new families. 
A Frenchman from Cahokia, named Delorne, settled this 
year at the edge of the timber, east of Monk’s Mound, near 
Cantine Creek. 

The settlement in the Six Mile prairie, from 1801 to 1806, 
received considerable atcessions in the Waddle, Griffin, 
Squire, Cummings, Carpenter and Gillham families. 

Thomas Cummings was an energetic pioneer with a 
family of stalwart sons, In 1817 he moved to what is now 
Jersey county. Nathan Carpenter was a man of enterprise 
and energy, and at an early period had a horse-mill in opera- 
tion. Thomas Gillham, the oldest son of Isaac Gillham, 
was a justice of the peace, and subsequently a county com- 
missioner. Amos Syuire, who had emigrated from Mary- 
land to Hlinois in company with Shadrach Bond, and first 
settled at Kaskaskia, in 1808, made his home on the farm on 
which his son, Samuel Squire, still lives. He was the first 
justice of the peace in township three, range nine, Ie was 
first appointed to this position by Goy. Ninian Edwards, and 
filled it for twenty consecutive years. He was captain in 
the ranging service during the war of 1812-14. Among 
other early residents of this part of the coanty were Heury 
ilayes, John Clark, Henry Stallings, and John G. Lofton. 
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The Arthur family came to this part of the county in 1811. 
From 1804 to 1806 families by the name of Chilton, Bra- 
zell, Lorton, Moore, Downing, Lemen, Copeland, Lacy, Van- | 
hooser, Rattan, Hewitt, Hill, Stubblefield and Jones, attach- 
ed themselves to the eastern and northern parts of the Go- 
shen settlement. 

In 1805, John T. Lusk, then a young man of twenty-one, 
cast his fortunes with the Goshen country. He was born on 
Broad river, in the Union district of South Carolina, in the 
year 1784. In 1798, his father, James Lusk, emigrated to 
Kentucky, and established a ferry on the Ohio, where is now 
the town of Goleonda. This was widely known as Lusk’s 
ferry, and John T. Lusk, as he was growing to be a young 
man, was engaged for some time in its operation. Soon 
after his arrival, Mr. Lusk pre-empted land two miles and a | 
half southwest of Edwardsville, and in 1809 married Lucre- 
tia, daughter of Charles Gillham, who in the year 1803, had 
settled two miles south of Edwardsville. After living at 
this place some years, Charles Gillham sold his improvements 
to John and Beniah Robinson and moved to Hurricane 
creek in Bond county. Direetly after his marriage, Jolin 
T. Lusk moved to a tract of land, afterwards included in 
the Fair Grounds, near Edwardsville, and lived ina tent 
till he constructed a douhle log cabin, which stood for many 
years, and in which was born Alfred Lusk, said to have 
been the first white child born in township four, range eight, 
John T. Lusk was a ranger in the Indian troubles of 1812- 
14, and a lieutenant in the Black Hawk war, and promiuently 
connected with the interests of Edwardsville. 

Joseph Newman, a Pennsylvanian, came to the present 
Fort Russ I] township in 1804, but the first substantial im- | 
provement in this township was made by Major Isaae H. 
Fergurson in 1806. Major Fergurson was a Kentuckian. 
A year or two afterward he moved to what is now Morine 
township, and in the war of 1812--14 had command of Chil- 
ton’s Fort. He moved to Texas in 1842, and died in Mexico 
during the war between that country and the United States. 

Martin Preuitt, in 1806, settled on the Sand Ridge 
prairie, about three miles east of Alton. He was born in | 
North Carolina. In 1767, when fifteen, he went with his 
father to Kentucky, in company with Daniel Boone, and 
camped nine months on the Kentucky river, spending their 
time hunting, and then returned to North Carolina. He 
had three brothers, Abraham, William and Isaac. He was 
in the Revolutionary war, and at the battle of Kings Moun- 
tain. After the Revolution all the family removed to 
Virginia, and after being there several years, to Tennessee. 
Here Abraham and Wiliam Preuitt were killed by the 
Cherokee Indians, and in 1806 the family came to Tlinois. 
Martin Preuitt did little else but hunt. He died without 
sickness or pain, in the year 1844, at the age of ninety-two. 
He had ten children ; the sons were named Isaac, Abraham, | 
Jacob, William, Jones and Solomon. Solomon Preuitt, the 
youngest son, was horn in 1790, and lived to be one of the 
oldest residents of Madison county. He was elected captain 
of a militia company in 1811, when twenty-one years of age. 
He was in the ranging service in 1813 and 1814. In 1818 
he moved to a place a mile and a half south of the present 


town of Bethalto. In 1831 he was in command of a com- 
pany which marched to Rock Island in the first campaign 
against Black Hawk. In 1832 he was elected captain of a 
company formed at Milton for service in the Black Hawk 
war, and at Beardstown, where the regiment was organized, 
was chosen lieutenant-colonel. After his return to Madison 
county he was elected major of the militia, and held that 
position for many years. When the Preuitt family came to 
Hlinois in 1806, there was only one house in the forks of 
Wood river, in which a man named Benjamin Carter, a 
shoemaker, lived. This improvement was bought by George 
Moore, who built a log house. Solomon Munson was living 
on the Sand Ridge prairie, and towards Alton lived Mrs. 
Shields, whose son, James Shields, afterward settled on land 
now included in the city of Alton, and gave his name to 
Shields’ branch. 

William Jones and John Finley arrived in 1806, and’ 
settled on the sand ridge, east of Alton. They had come to 
Iilinois a couple of years previous, and had stopped for a 
timein Pope county. William Jones was a Baptist preach- 
er. He was born in Washington county, Virginia, and em- 
igrated thence to Kentucky, and thence to Tennessee, where 
he experienced religion and became connected with the min- 
istry of the Baptist church. He was captain of a company 
of rangers during the war of 1812-14. He was a member 
of the legislature of IHinois, both while under the territorial 
government and after the admission of the state into the 
nnion. He died in 1844. 

In the spring of the year 1807 Robert Reynolds, the 
father of Gov. John Reynolds, purchased a farm at the foot 
of the bluff, three or four miles, southwest of Edwardsville. 
Seven years before, the family had emigrated from Tennes- 
see and settled in Randolph county; John Reynolds was then 
nineteen years of age. He says of this period of his life: [ 
had with me my books and compass, and studied the math- 
ematics with care and attention at intervals, when I was not 
at work on the farm. 1 was called on to do jobs of survey- 
ing, which I performed tolerably well, as all parties conclu- 
ded. When my father arrived in Goshen, it was the most 
beautiful country that I ever saw. It had been settled only 
a few years, and the freshness and beauty of nature reigned 
over it to give it the sweetest charms. I have spent hours 
on the bluff, ranging my view up and down the American 
Bottom, as far as the eye could extend. The ledge of rocks 
at the present city of Alton, and the rocks near Cahokia, 
limited our view north and south, and all the intermediate 
country extended before us. The prairie and timher were 
distinctly marked, and the Mississippi seen in places.” 

This was Gov. Reynolds’ home till he began the practice 
of law at Cahokia in 1814, though he was absent for some 
time attending school in Tennessee. LHe relates that he at- 
tended all the house raisings and other gatherings of the 
people. No horse-race, or Fourth of July frolic, escaped 
him. He speaks of heing present at the camp-meeting, the 
first in Tllinois, held on the premises of Mr. Good, three 
miles south of the present Edwardsville, in the spring of 
1807, and also of taking part in muster at Cahokia the 
same spring at which all the militia of St. Clair county (in 
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which the territory of the present Madison county was then | 


included) gathered. Many women and children, as well as 
men, attended. In those days women often rode on horse- 
back many miles, carrying their children with them, to 
places of public resort. At this muster, a troop of cavalry 
was training, exchanging blank shots with the infantry, 
when a company of French, from Cahokia, cither by mistake 
or otherwise, fired leaden shot into the cavalry company, 
wounding many of the men and horses. At that time a bad 
state of feeling existed between the French and Americans, 
and at the next training the regiment was divided, so that 
the two races mustered apart from each other. Reynolds 
also refers to a horse race, of which he wasa witness, that took 
place on the Fourth of July, 1808, on the prairie in the 
American Bottom, a little northwest of the residence of 
Samuel Judy. , 
” JRattan’s prairie was given its name from the circumstance 
that Thomas Rattan settled herein 1804. He came to IIl- 
inois from Ohio; some time after the war of 1812-14 he re- 
moved to the present county of Greene. Toliver Wright, a 
Virginian by birth, settled near the mouth of Wood river in 
1806. He was a captain in the ranging service during the 
war of 1812-14, and while in command ofa company of 
spies, on a march to Peoria, he was shot by an Indian. He 
was carried back to Wood River fort, and died in six weeks 
after receiving his wound. Abel Moore made his home in 
the Wood river settlement in 1808. He was born in North 
Carolina, thence removed to Kentucky, and from that state 
cume to Illinois. He died in 1846 at the age of sixty-three. 
The death of his wife occurred one day previous. Two of 
his children were killed in the Wood river massacre. Three 
of the children are yet living, of whom two reside in this 
county, the wife of Madison Williams and Major Franklin 
Moore of Upper Alton, George and William Moore, brothers 
of Abel Moore, left Kentucky at the same time, 1808, but 
went tothe Boone’s Lick country in Missouri, from which, 
in 180) they came to Madison connty. The Reagan family , 
some of the members of which were the victims of Indian 
ferocity in the Wood river massacre, came to the Wood 
river settlement about the same time as the Moores. 
- George and Thomas Davidson, natives of South Carolina, 
settled in the southeastern part of township five, range nine, 
in 1806, George Davidson established a tannery as early 
as 1810. Thomas Davidson for many years was a Justice of 
the Peace. 

John Atkins came to Illinois in 1807 and settled near the 
Mississippi, four or five miles above the present town of 
Venice. He was born iu Massachusetts, and had been a 
soldier in the war of the Revolution. Near the present 
Mitchell station Andrew Kmert, a Pennsylvanian, settled 
in 1807. 

Thomas Kirkpatrick made the pioneer improvement on 
the site of Edwardsville, and in the same part of the county, 
south and south-east of the present county seat. James Kirk- 
patrick, Frank Kirkpatrick, William Gillham, Charles 
Gillham, Thomas Good, George Barnsback, George Kin- 
der, John Robinson, Frank Roach, James Holliday, Bryant 
Mooney, Josias Randle, Thomas Landle, Jesse ell, Josias 


| States. 


Wright, made early settlements. William Gillham was one 


' of the early representatives of Madison county in the legis- 


lature. On the farm of Thomas Good, whose wife was an 
earnest Methodist, the early camp meetings were held. The 
Randle, Bell, and Wright familics left Georgia together, in 
September, 1811, and reached Turkey Hill, in St. Clair 
county, on the seventeenth of October, and shortly afterward 
made their homes in Madison county. Josias Randle became 
the first clerk of the cireuit court. Josias Wright settled 
the Shaefter place, two miles and a half southwest of [dwards- 
ville; George Barnsback was born at Osterode, Germany, in 
1781. In 1797 he came to America, landing at Philadelphia, 
but soon afterward going to Kentucky, where for some years 
he was overseer of a plantation. From Kentucky he trav- 
elled to Charleston, South Carolina, and there took passage 
for Germany, in a vessel which was shipwrecked in the Eng- 
lish Channel. He returned to [<entucky in 1802, and in 1809 
came to what is now Madison county. He served two years 
in the ranging service, during the war of 1812-14. In 1824 
he went to Germany, and in 1825 came back to the United 
Tor six years he lived in St. Francois county, Mis- 
souri, and then came back to his old farm, six miles south- 
east of Mdwardsville. He had ten children, Among his 
descendants are some of the leading citizens of the county. 
George Kinder was born in Pennsylvania. Soon after the 
Revolution the family moved to entucky, where his father, 
Jacob Winder, was killed by the Indians. He moved from 
Kentucky to Illinois, and settled in what is now Madison 
county, in the fall of 1811. James Holliday came from 
Georgia, His son, Robert Holliday, resided in this county 
many years, and then moved to Macoupin county, where 
he died. 

South-west of Edwardsville, at the foot of the bluff, Am- 
brose and David Nix were early settlers, and above them 
lived Jacob Varner. Abraham and Joel Varner were sons 
of the latter. Near the Nixs was Nix’s ford, on the Caho- 
kia, a well-known place in the early history of the county, 

Joseph Bartlett, and families by the name of Loekhart 
and Taylor settled in township four, range seven, in 1809, 
Bartlett was a native of Virginia, born in 1772, and removed 


; at an early period to the vicinity of Knoxville, Tennessee, 


and from there came to Illinois in 1807. He first made his home 
in the Wood River settlement. During the war of 1812-14 
he built a block-house, which was standing in good condition 
as late as 1834. Mr, Bartlett was a man of much intel- 
ligence. He was the first treasurer of Madison county after 
its organization. His hahits were domestic, and he seldom 
went from home. He died in December, 1863, and for f rty- 
four years previous to his death, had not visited the city of 
St. Louis, though less than twenty-five miles distant from his 
residence. At the time of his last trip there, in 1819, the 
horse-ferry had just been established across the Mississippi. 
So little curiosity did he manifest in the march of modern 
improvements, that he never went to sce a steamboat, or 
railroad, nor did he ever visit a county fair, a camp-mecting, 
or any like public gathering. He spent much time with his 
books, and his mind was well-stored with information, espe- 
cially in regard to Politics. Ife was a Whig. He had a 
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large and well-seleeted library, and was particularly well 
yersed in the early history of Tennessce, in which state he 
lived before coming to Illinois. Besides acting as county 
treasurer he filled the office of justice of the peace, and other 
public positions. 

Paul Beck was one of the early residents of this part of 
the county, and about three miles east of Edwardsville was 
built Beck’s bloek-house, one of the places of refuge during 
the Indian troubles of the war of 1812-14. Jubilee Posey, 
a native of Georgia, came to Illinois in 1811, and settled in 
township four, range eight. He was in the ranging service ; 
some of his descendants reside in the southern part of the 
county. 

In the southeastern part of the county the first traces of 
settlement appear in 1809. Mrs. Howard, a widow with 
several grown sons and daughters, emigrated from Tennessee 
that year, and made her home on a beautiful ridge, covered 
with timber, on the edge of the Looking Glass prairie. The 
prairie, for a distance of many miles, was spread out before 
their view. ‘Their location was about one mile northwest 
of the present town of Highland. The next year 1810, 
Abraham Huser, who had married one of the Howard 
daughters, began making an improvement nearly a mile 
farther north. At that time these settlements were in ad- 
vance of all others, in that part of the county. Ten miles 
to the south, a short distance north of the present town of 
Lebanon, a few white men had erected their eabins; like- 
wise to the east, on Shoa] ereek, some settlements had been 
made, and to the east were the improvements on Ridge Prai- 
rie, hear the present towns of Troy and Edwardsville, but 
on the north not a single white man had erected his pioneer 
habitation. 

On the east side of Silver creek, hetween 1810 and 1812, 
settlements were made by John Lindley, Augustus Chilton, 
William Chilton, Cyrus Chilton, and families by the name 
of Harrison and Smeltzer, with the Howards and Hausers. 
There were eleven families in all in this part of the county 
to seek the protection of Cailton’s Fort during the troubles 
with the Indians in the war of 1812--14. 


MONKS OF 
A different order of emigrants made their appearance in 
1807 in the Monks of La Trappe who made their home on 


LA TRAPPE. 


Cahokia or Monk’s Mound where they remained till 1816, | 


when they returned to France. These Monks were a branch 
of the order of Cistercian Monks. They first came to the 
United States in 1804, and lived successively at Conewango, 
Pennsylvania, in Kentucky, at Florissant, St. Louis county, 
Missouri, and then settled on the mound in the American 
Bottom whieh was a gift to them of Col. Nicholas Jarrot, of 
Cahokia, They were severe in their penances and discipline, 
and lived in perpetual silence. Gov. Reynolds states: “I 
saw many of the order, at their monastery in the American 
Bottom who refused to speak, but made signs, pointing to 
the place to obtain information. Many whom I saw, were 
stout, robust men, badly clothed, but fat and hearty.” To 
them is attributed the discovery of coalin the neighboring 
bluffs. 


TILE SEL[TLEMENTS, DURING TIIE WAR OF 1812--14. 


In the year 1812, at the time of the commencement of the 
Indian hostilities, the settlements in the present Madison 
county were confined to the southern and western parts of 
the county. The centre of population was a short distance 
southwest of Edwardsville, north, along the Mississippi, the 
settlements were bounded by the site of the present city of 
Alton, which, in 1809, Reynolds says, Andy Dunnagan 
occupied, solitary and alone. <A settlement of some consi- 
derable number of families had formed in the forks of Wood 
river; east of Silver creek, in the southeast part of the 
county, not more than a dozen families had made pioneer 
locations. Ridge prairie and the American Bottom con- 
tained by far the largest number of inhabitants. 


INDIAN TROUBLES. 


With the exception of the murder of Dennis and Vau 
Meter in 1802, the settlements were happily spared any 
Indian atrocities till the year 1811, when the hostile feelings 
of the Indians, which had been growing stronger, year by 
year, as they witnessed the advance of the white settlements, 
culminated in the murder of a man named Price near Hun- 
ter’s Spring in the lower part of the present city of Alton. 
Price and a companion were engaged in plowing on the 20th 
day of June in that year, when a party of Indians approach- 
ed them, as they stood at the spring, where a small cabin 
had been built. As the Indians came near, the white men 
asked them if they eame in peace. One of the Indians, a 
man of great size and strength, laid down his gun, and ex- 
tended his hand to Price, who took it without suspeeting 
treachery. Priee was held fast by this one Indian, while 
the others immediately murdered him. During the struggle 
Priee’s companion mounted his horse and eseaped, though 
in his flight he received a severe bullet wound in the thigh. 

This tragedy oecasioned great apprehension, and from 
that time, till the declaration of peace at the close of the 
war of 1812-14 the settlers lived in constant alarm. Vre- 
parations for defence were immediately made. In July, 
1811, a company of mounted riflemen, or rangers, was 
organized. Block honses were built at different points. 
The news of the battle of Tippecanoe, fought in November 
of the same year, intensified the excitement, and gave the 
settlers to understand that their homes, at any moment, 
might be made the theatre of a ernel, and relentless, savage 
warfare. 

A stockade fort was built in seetion one, of township four, 
range nine, and around this were gathered a number of 
families. Among them were John Gillham and his five sons ; 
three brothers of the name of Brown, three of the Kirkpa- 
tricks, and families by the name of Dunnagan, Sanders, Fer- 
gurson, Dodd, Revis, Beeman, Winsor, Celver, Green, and 
Smith. Thomas Kirkpatrick’s fort at Edwardsville shelter- 
ed the inhabitants who had settled in that vicinity, and 
Chilton’s fort, east of Silver creek, about two miles west of 
the present town of St. Jacobs gave protection to the Howards, 
the Gigers, the Chiltons, and others who had settled in that 
part of the county. There were other block houses at vari- 
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ous points, one on the southeast quarter of section eighteen, 
township five, range eight, known as Jones’ block-house. 
James Kirkpatrick’s fort was a couple of miles southwest of 
Edwardsville, and southeast was Frank Kirkpatrick’s fort. 
Beck’s block-house stood on section five of township four, 
range seven. Jofton’s and Hayes’ block-houses were in 
the American Bottom, in the present Nameoki township. 
The Wood river fort was in section ten, of township five. 
range nine, and there was another fort about one mile south 
of the old town of Milton. 

In 1312, active preparations were made under Ninian 
Edwards, the territorial Governor, for the protection of the 
frontier. Companies of mounted rangers” were organized 
who scoured the Indian country. Fort Russell was built at 
the commencement of the year, a couple of miles north 
of the present town of Edwardsville, and made the head- 
quarters of the Governor, and the base of his military opera- 
tions. 
“the resort of the talent and fashion of the country. The 
Covernor opened his court here, and presided with the 


character that genius and talent always bestow on the per- ' 


son possessing them. The cannon of Louis NEV, of France, 
were taken from old Fort Chartres, and with them and 
other military decorations, Fort Russell blazed out with 
considerable pioneer splendor.’ The fort received its name 
in honor of Col. William Russell, of Kentucky, who had 
command of the ten companies of rangers, organized by act 
of Congress, to defend the western frontier. Four of these 
companies were allotted to the defense of [llinois, and were 
commanded hy William B. Whiteside, James B. Moore, 
Jacob Short and Samuel Whittside. The Whitesides were 
citizens of this county. A small company of regulars, under 
command of Captain Ramsey, were stationed at Fort Rus- 
sell for a few months of the year 1812, the only regular 
troops at the fort during the war. 

Andrew Moore and family, moved fiom the Goshen set- 
tlement in 1810 to a place ten or fifteen miles southwest of 
the present town of Mt. Vernon, and in 1812, he and his 
son were killed by the Indians on the mildle fork of the 
Big Muddy, where they had camped on their way home 
from Jordan’s fort. 


WOOD RIVER MASSACRE. 


The most startling and cruel atrocity ever committed by 
the Indians within the limits of Madison county was the 
Wood River massacre, on the tenth of July, 1814, by which 
seven persons, one woman and six children, lost their lives. 
This tragedy took place in the furks of Wood river, between 
two and three miles east of the present Upper Alton. The 
victims were the wife and two children of Reason Reagan, 
two children of Abel Moore, and two children of William 
Moore. 

At the beginning of the war of 1812-14, the citizens of 


the county, who lived at exposed locations on the frontier, | 


sought refuge in the forts and block-houses; but, as no 
Indians made their appearance and the Rangers were con- 
stantly on the alert, scouring the country to the north and 


east, the most began to feel sv secure that in the summer of 
il 


Reynolds states that it was also, during the war, ° 
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1814 they returned to their farms and dwellings. There 
were six, or eight fumilics residing at that time in the forks 
of Wood river, The men were mostly absent from home in 
ranging service. At the residence of George Moore on the 
east branch of Wood river, a block-house had been built to 
which the women and children could flee should danger be 
apprehended. 

The massacre occurred on a Sabbath afternoon. Reagan 
had gone two, or three miles fram home to attend church, 
leaving his wife and two children at the house of Abel 
Moore, which was ahout a mile distant from where he lived, 
and half-way between his house and the block-house. About 
four o'clock in the afternoon Mrs. Reagan started back to 
her own dwelling, intending to return to Abel Moore’s in a 
short time. She was accompanied by her own two children, 
aud the four children of Abel andi William Moore. A little 
afterward two men of the neighborhood passed along the 
road, in an opposite direction to that taken by Mrs. Reagan. 
One of them heard at a certain place, a low call, as ofa hoy, 
which he did not answer, and for a repetition of which 
he did not delay. 

When it began to grow dark uneasiness was felt at the ab- 
sence of the Moore children, and William Moore caine to 
Abel Moore’s, and not finding them there passed on toward 
Reagan’s, while his wife started in a direct line, not follow- 
ing the road, for the same place. William Moore now came 
back with the startling information that some one had been 
killed by the Indians. He had discovered a human body 
lying on the ground which by reason of the darkness and his 
haste, he was unable to identify. 

The first thought was to find a refuge in the bloek-house! 
Mr. Moore desired his brother's family to go by the road 
directly to the fort, while he would pass by his own house 
and take his own family with him, but the night was dark, 
the road passed through a heavy forest, and the women and 
children chose to accompany William Moore though the dis- 
tance to the fort, by the road only one mile, was thereby 
nearly doubled. The feelings of the party, as they groped 
their way through the dark woods, may be more easily im- 
agined than described. Sorrow for the supposed loss of rel- 
atives and children, was mingled with horror at the manner 
of their death, and fear for their own safety. Silently they 
passed on till they came to the dwelling of William Moore, 
when he exclaimed, as ifrelieved from some dreadful appre- 
hension, “Thank God, Polly is not killed!” The horse 
which his wife had ridden was standing near the house. 

As they let down the bars and gained admission to the 
yard, his wife came running out, exclaiming, “They are 
killed hy the Indians, I expect.” The whole party then 
departed hastily for the block-house, to which place, all the 
neighbors, to whom warning had been communicated hy 
signals, gathered by daybreak. 

It has been mentioned that Mrs. William Moore, as well 
as her husband, had gone in search of the children. Passing 
by different routes, they did not meet cn the way, nor at the 
place of the slaughter. Mrs. Moore who was on horseback, 
earefully noted, as she went, every discernible object till at 
length she saw a human figure, lying near a Jog. There was 
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not suflicient light to tell the size, or sex, of the person, and 
she called over again and again the name of one and another 
of her children, supposing it to be one of them asleep. At 
length she alighted, and examined the object more closcly. 
Wht must have been her sensations as she placed her hand 
upon the back ofa naked corpse, and felt, on further exami- 
nation, the quivering flesh from whieh the scalp had recent- 
ly been torn? Inthe gloom of the night she could indis- 
tinctly see the figure, of the little child of Mrs Reagan’s sit- 
ting so near the body of its mother as to lean its head, first 
one side, then the other, on the insensible and mangled body, 
and as she leaned over the little one, it said—“ The black 
man raised his axe and cutted them again.” She saw no 
further, but thrilled with borror and alarm, hastily re- 
mounted her frightened horse, aud quickly hurried home 
where she heated water, intending by that means, to defend 
herself from the savage foe. 

There was little rest that night at the fort. The women 
aud children of the neighborhood, with the few men who 
were not absent with the Rangers, crowded together, not 
knowing but that at any minute the Indians might begin 
their attack. Seven were missing, and the bodies of these 
lay within a mile, or two, mangled and bleeding 1n the for- 
est. At three o’clock in the morning a messenger was dis- 
patched with the tidings to Furt Russell. 

At dawn of day the scene of the tragedy was sough', and 
the bodies gathered for hurial. They were buried the same 
day, in three graves, carefully dug, with boards laid beneath, 
heside, and above the bodies. There were no men to make 
the eoffins. 

“The Indians had built a large fire, and also blazed the 
way to make the whites think that there was a large purty. 
The news soon spread, and it was not long before Geu. 
Whiteside, with nine others, gave pursuit. Among the 
number were James Prenitt, Abraham Preuitt, James Stock- 
den, Wm. Montgomery, Peter Wagoner and others, whoze 
descendants now live in Moro and Wood River. The 
weather was extremely hot, and some of their horses gave 
out and fell beneath their riders. Gen. Whiteside gave out 
entirely. His orders was to keep up the pursuit. It was 
on the second day in the evening, that they came in sight 
of the Indians, on the dividing ridge of the Sangamon river. 


There stood at that time a lone cotton-wood tree on the | 


ridge, and this several of the Indians had climbed to look 
back. They saw their pursuers, and from that tree they 
separated and went in different directions, all making for the 
timber. When the whites came to the spot where the 
Indians had divided, they concluded to divide and pursne 
the Indians separately, James Preuitt and Abraham took 
the trail of one of the Indians. James Preuitt having the 
fastest and best horse, soon came within sight of his Indian. 
He rode up to within thirty yards of him and shot him in 
the thigh. The Indian fell, but managed to get to a tree 
top that was blown down. Abraham Preuitt soon came up, 
and they concluded to ride in ou the Indian and fini h him, 
which they did by Abraham shooting and killing him where 
he lay. In his shot-pouch was found the scalp of Mrs. 
Regan. The Indian raised his gun, but was too weak to fire. 


and had also lost his flint, or perhaps he might have killed 
one of the pursuers. The rifle is supposed to be in the hauds 
of the Prenitt family yet. It was somewhere near where 
Virden now stands that the party came upon them. The 
Indians hid in the timber and in a drift in the creek. Night 
coming on is all that saved them. It was ascertained at the 
treaty afterwards at Galeua that only Indians escaped, and 
that was the chief. The Indiaus bled themselves on account 
of the heat to prevent them from fainting. Solomon Preuitt, 
who was not in the pursuit, assisted in the burial of Mrs. 
Reagan aud the children. He hauled them in a little one- 
horse sled to the old burial ground south of Bethalto, where 
a simple stone marks their last resting place. There is also 
buried in the same burying ground au Indian girl who was 
captured by Abraham Preuitt duriug one of the campaigns 
in the war of 1812. The Indians had been pursued into the 
Winnebago Swamps, and Abraham Preuitt hearing firtug in 
a distant part of the swamp concluded to go and see what 
was the matter. On nearing the spot he found Davis Car- 
ter and one other firing at the little Indian child who was 
mired and could not get out. He called them cowards and 
ordered them to cease firing at a helpless child. Preuitt 
went into the swamp and rescued the child and brought it 
home with him. She lived to the age of fifteen, beingabout 
six years old at the time of capture. She was always of a 
wild nature.” * 


CITIZENS OF THE COUNTY IN 1815. 


A “list of persons subject to road labor,” preserved in 
the county records, gives, doubtless, the names of the great 
portion of the adult male resilents of the county at that 
time. 

Oa the ‘public road leading from Edwardsville by 
Thomas Good's to Samuel Judy’s.” These lived south of 
Edwardsville in the present Edwardsville township :— 
William Sberone, John Robertson, sr., John Robertson, jr, 
James Robertson,t Andrew Black, Charles Gillham, Francis 
Kirkpatrick, William Gillham, Thomas Good, James Good, 
Ezekiel Good, William Tilford, Josias Randle, James Wat- 
son, Richard Wright, Joshua Dean, William Courtney (17). 

On the “public road, leading from the New Bridge on 
Cuhokia creek near Edwardsville to where the said road 
crosses Indian creek.” These lived north-west of Edwards- 
ville :--Thomas Kirk patrick, John Kirkpatrick, John New- 
mau, John Stout, Upton Smith, Richard Standford, Josiah 
Vaughan, William Montgomery, James Gillham, Andrew 
Dunagan, Ryderus Gillham, Ephraim Davidson, Joseph 
White, Joho Hewitt, John Springer, John Fullmore, Silas 
Beasley, Field Bradshaw, Jonas Brad haw, Obadiah Brad- 
shaw, William Lawless, Rowland Heritt, Michael Dodd. 

Ou the “public road leading from Edwardsville to Isom 
Gillham’s bridge on Cahokia creck,’ James Wirkpatrick 
overseer :—Benjamin Stedmans, Beniah Roberson,{ John 
McKinney, Henry Bonner, John W. Wright, James 


* From an article furnished by E. kK. Preuitt. 
+ The spelling is given as fonnd in the record, much of it obviously 
incorrect. 
¢ Properly spelled Robinson. 
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Wright, James Greenwood, Thomas Randle, Temple Nix, 
Thornton Scepler, Robert Gillaspy,* Isom Gillham, Micajah 
Cox, John Barnett, James Suggs, sr.. Alexander V. Bonner, 
James Kirkpatrick, George Coventry, Joshua Delaplane, 
Samuel Delaplanc, John Delaplane, sr.. Bejamin Dela- 
plane, jr., William Ottwell, William Lawless, Jesse Bell, 
George Davidson, Samuel Davidson (27). 

Oa the “pablic road leading from Cahokia to the Indian 
Ford on C.hokia creek.” These resided in the American 
Bottom in the southeastern part of the county:—Uel 
Whiteside, William B. Whiteside, James Reynolds, Robert 
Reynolds, jr, Thomas Reynolds, Joshua Vaughan, Elisha 
Alexander, Joseph Wallace, Henry Cook, Hiram Arthur, 
Cornelius Folly, Ambrose Nix, William Cox, John Craw- 
forl, Samuel Judy, Jacob Judy, Robert Folly, Thomas 
Smith, Francis Cohne, Johu Cook, Philip Hewson, Peter 
ILubbard, George Belsha, (23). 

On the public road beginning at David Moore's old place 
(on Cahokia and Indian Ford road) and ending at the 
bridge on Cantine creek :—David Lloyd, Thomas Moore, 
Michael Squire, William Winkfield, George Sailler, John 
Sadler, Stephen Sadler, William Robb sr, Andrew Rubb, 
William Robb, jr., Joseph Newman, Haley, John 
Waggoner. (13). 

On the public road from Isom Gillham’s ferry on the 
Mis:issippi to Indian creek, where the public road crosses 
said creek leading to Edwardsville :—Isaac Gillham, Samuel 
Gillham, Harry Gillham, David Gillham, Jacob C. Gillham, 
Samuel Brown, Samuel Stockton, John Finley, John Powell, 
Joseph LeHouse, Gherson Patterson, Ethan Meacham, 
Willeritt Meacham, Bart Meacham, Joseph McFaggin, 
William Ryon, Thomas Cox, Hezekiah Crozby, Joseph 
Meacham, Daniel Stockton, (20). 

What is known as the upper road runuing from E.lwards- 
ville to Alton was laid out in 1817. and the following are 
the names of persons then living within two miles of the 
road, who assisted in its opening. The names begin with 
those residing near Edwardsville, the eastern terminus: 
William Jones, John Newman, Zavloe Newman, Joseph 
Newman, Dayid Robinson, John Green, William Robinson, 
Samuel Delaplane, Joshua Delaplane, John Delaplane, Sr., 
John Delaplane, jr., William Ottwell, Jesse Bell, George 
Davidson, William Lawless, William Sharone, Thomas 
White, Henry Brown, Brown, Hunter, Hun- 
ter, Joseph Vaughan, John Hewitt, jr., Hiram Pruitt, Ben. 
Wood, Christopher Stout, John Stout, Christopher Stubbins, 
James Me Peak, Upton Smith, John Drum, James McFad- 
den, William Ryon, John Vickory, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Grimes, 
Mr. Whitlock, William Vaughan, Thomas Carlin, Mr. Coop- 
er, Mr. Scott, John Rose, Richard Rotan,y William Mont- 
gomery, William Cox, Isaac Cox, Charles Gillham, John 
Gillham, R. Gillham, James Gillham, Thomas Cox, James 
Tunnel, Silas Bobsell, Jacob Linder, Low Jackson, Field 
Bradshaw, Jonas Bradshaw, Obediah Bradshaw, Arman 
Beeman, John Springer, Walter Sealy, Daniel Dunsmore, 
R. Langworth, Joel Meacham, Ethan Meacham, old Mr. 
Hodge, David Hodge, old Mr. Morris, Job Day, Isham 


7 Rattan, 


® Gillespie. 
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’ Shockley, James Swinerton, A. Patton, old Mr. Beeman, &. 


Beeman, John Finley, Hezekiah Crosby, Mr. Huff, Thomas 
Johnson, Mr. Tongate, K. Carter, James Prewitt, A Prewitt, 
James Stogdon, John Danley, William Rowden, Pa‘rick 
Mofall and Robert Sellers ‘This road was viewed and lo- 
cated by Thomas G Davidson, John Wallace and Abraham 
Prickett. 

SUBSEQUENT SETTLEMENTS, 

After the war of 1812-14 was ended, the settlements in 
the county rapilly increased. Atreaty of peace with the 
Endian tribes of the Northwest was coneluded in October 
1815. Emigrants from older States, who had been deterred 
from coming to Illinois by reason of the Indian hostilities, 
how poured into the country, and soon took possession of the 
hitherto unsettled parts of the county. 

In the year 1513, Major Isaac H. Ferguson built the first 
house ever erected on the Marine prairie, but after building 
it, did not dare to live there for some time on account of the 
hostile Indians. Major Ferguson is spoken of by an old 
resident as the noblest pioneer of Maison county, a man of 
fine native talent, and as brave as Julius Cxsar. He fought 
the Indian race in Hlinois, and ended his life fighting under 
Gen. Scott, as an officer in the United States army in Mexico. 

Permanent settlements in the Marine prairie were made 
in 18f3 and 1814 by John Warwick, John Woods, George 
Newcome, Isaac Ferguson, Joseph Furguson, Absolom 
Ferguson, Aquilla Dolahide, Abraham Eloward and Joshua 
Dean, In 1815, the settlements were increased by the 
arrival of Chester Pain, Thomas Breeze, Richard Winsor, 
John Campbell and John Giger ; and in the following year 
came Henry Scott, John Lord, James Simmons, Henry Peck, 
Andrew Matthews, Sy., and Andrew Matthews, Jr, Lefford, 
French, James French, and Abram Carlock. Ia 1517, 
there were no new settlements, but in 1818 and succeeding 


_ years the arrivals were very numcrous. 


A colony, among which were Rowland P. Allen, Elijah 
Ellison, and their families, arrived at Edwardsville in 
December, 1817, and in 1818, Allen and Ellison came 
to the Marine settlement. Among the arrivals in 1819 were 
Capt. George C. Allen, Capt. Curtis Blakeman, Capt. 
James Breath, Capt. De Selhorst, Capt. David Mead 
and their families. These men had seen years of service on 
the ocean, and had come to the West to engage in agrical- 
ture, and rear their families. They came from New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey. The circumstances of 
their settling here gave to the prairie, and the village when 
it was founded, the name of Marine. The Judd family also 
settled here in 1819, as did James Sacket, a native of Con- 
necticut. Capt. Curtis Blakeman was one of the leading 
men of this colony. He came with considerable wealth 
while the others from the east had heen mostly driven to 
Hliaois either by poverty, or a desire to retricve a fortune 
lost by commercial reverses. He was a candidate for county 


| commissioner in 1820 and was elected to represent the county 


' the office of justice of the peace. 


in the legislature in 1822. For a number of years he filled 
His son, Curtis Blake- 
man, Wasa prominent citizen of the county, and was elected 


a representative in the legislature in 1842. The wife of 
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John L. Ferguson was the daughter of Curtis Blakeman, Sr. 
Major Ferguson, and the older settlers, coming as they did, 
from the heavily timbered countics of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, all made clearings in the edges of the forest, and there 
bui't and lived. Towland P. Allen was one of the first to 
build in the prairie, and was laughed at for his willingness Lo 
haul building material, fencing, and fire woud so far, a dis- 
tanceof halfa mile. But in a few years the older pioneers 
realized the advantages of a residence on the prairie, and 
began themselves to leave the gloom of the woods, and come 
out into the sunshine. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Randle with a family of nine children, 
seven sons and two daughters, the youngest of whom was 
Irwin B. Randle, now a resident of Elwardsville, removed 
from Stewart county, Tennessee, to this county in the fall of 
1814, and the next year settled a couple of miles southeast 
from Edwardsville. 

Among the early settlers in the neighborhood of Troy 
were William F. Purviance, John Jarvis, and Robert Mc- 
Mahan. Purviance was born in North Carolina, came to 
Hlinois in 1809. After coming to this county he lived in 
the neighborhood of Troy, till his death in 1820. He was 
the last surviving member of the first grand jury ever con- 
vened in Madison county. Robert MeMahan was born in 
Virginia, and atan early day emigrated to Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. He came to Illinois, and settled in the New Design, 
in the present county of Monroe. His wife and four children 
‘were killed by the Indians, and he anda daughter taken 
prisoner. He died near Troy in 1822. 


Nore.—Several accounts have been published of the murder af the 
members of McMahan’s family and his capture by the Indians, but 
the following, from the pen of George Churehill, a neighbor of Mc- 
Mahan in Ridge Prarie, is the most correct: 

“The settlers being apprehensive of attacks from strage¢ling parties 
of {ndians, Mr. McMahan, in 1794, resided in a house of Mr. James 
Lemen, Sr., near the station in Monroe county. In the sire viein- 
ity resided Mr. Peter Casterline and Mr. Benjamin Ogle. But desir- 
ing to improve the land which he had selceted for his farm, and 
hoping to escape an attack, or to repel it if made, he afterwards re- 
moved to his improvement in the prairie, about three miles from the 
station, and out of sight of any house. 

“‘{fe made preparations to defend himself and family against an at- 
tack. Ife had a rifle, and only a week before the tragedy, he run 
two hundred rifle balls. Ife also had a blunderbuss charged with six 
charges of powder and nine balls, “ When you hear the report of any 
biunderbuss!? said he to his friends at the station, “ vou may be certain 
that I am attacked.” The door of his honse was so construcicd that it 
might be strongly barred, and first holes were made in the walls 
through which he might shoot any who should attempt to ascend to 
the roof. On the fatal twenty-sixth of January, 1795, Mr. Me- 
Mahan went out to hunt for his oxen, when he perceived that his 
horse, which was confined in a pen, appeared to be frightened. [Te 
cast his eye over the prarie in every direction, but saw no enemy.”’ 

“A lone hickory tree, one hundred and fifty yards from his house, 
liad been blown down the year before while in full leaf, thus affording 
a convenient hiding place for an attacking party: but unfortunately 
Mr. MeMahan did not think of there being a deadly enemy ensconced 
within that convenient covert.” 

“Tle entered his house, but had not been there more than two or 
three minutes, when four Indians, frightfully painted black and 
red, entered the house, two by two, saying ‘ Bon jour! ton jour / (good 


day! good day)! They stood motionless a few secands, when one of 
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them attempted to take down Mr. MeMahan’s rifle from the hook, 
and Mr. MeMahan took down his blunderbuss; but his wife took hold 
of it, and begged her husband not to resist, as she hoped their lives 
mnight be spared, if they submitted peaceably, but otherwise they 
would be killed. The Indians then seized the blunderbuss and 
wrenchcd it from his hands. Every one then made for the door. Mrs, 
McMahan run half way round the honse, when she was shot in the left 
breast, and sculped. Mr. MeMahan was then pulled back into the 
house, thrown on the floor, and his hands pinioned close behind him, 
with deer sinews. Sally McMahan, his eldest daughter, then less 
than nine years old, remained in the house and saw one of the In- 
diuns knock her brother and two of her sisters in the head 
the poll of his tomahawk. It was a light blow. only sufficient to 
stun them. This Indian was proceeding to open the cradle where lay 
a female infant, only one month old, when Sally ran ont of the house, 
and once around it when she was also seized by him,” 

“The Indian who committed the murder was supposed to be of the 
Miami tribe. The other three were Pu-taw-wahs as they call them- 
selves, or as they are commonly called by the whites, Pottowatomies.”’ 

“ Three of the children were scalped. It was said that the infant 
was not sealped, but my informant stated that the Indians displayed 
five scalps when they camped at oight, and they snpposed they took 
two scalps from the head of onc of the murdered children, and left the 
infant unsealped, 


with 


It has also been stated that the infant was nnhurt 
and died of starvation; but my informant learned from a woman 
who was present at the burial, that there was.a gash in its cheek.” 

“The Indians took from the honse such articles as they wanted, packed 
a part of them npon Mr. McMahan, one of whose hinds was untied, 
so that he might carry his joad: and with their captives, left in 
haste for their home in the northeast part of Ulinois. Mr. MeMahan 
meditated aneseape, but did not make known his intention to his 
daughter. The first night of the journey he saw no chance of escape, 
asthe Indians had tied him very securely, and had taken away his 
sho.s and hat and part of his clothes. But during the second night, 
he qnietly slipped off the cords from his limbs and body, and was 
about to rise when he perceived that one of the Indians ws awake. 
Waiting till the Indian was again asleep, he made his escape, after 
trying in vain to get possession of his shoes. In the dead of winter, 
without shoes, withaut food, and with scanty clothing, he left his 
daughter with her captors, and endeavored to make his way to the 
New Design. 
under a large fallen tree, which was held up frum the ground by its 
branches. Ife was partially frozen, but the next morning resumed 
his journey. Ile now had the pleasure of meeting a friend in the 
person of Cul. Samuel Judy, who gave hima the necessary directions, 
which he pursued, and reached his home just after his wife and four 
children had been committed by their sympathizing neighbors, to one 
common grave. 


IIe lay ont one cold night, making his bed of leaves 


Ife prostrated himself upon the grave exclaiming, 
‘They were lovely in their lives, and in their deaths they were not 
divided! 

The massacre took placeon Monday, and the hurial on the succeed- 
ing Friday. A small dog belonging to Mr. McMahan daily visited 
the residence of Mr. James Lemen, sen., and endeavored, by whining 
to inform the people of what had happened to his master’s families. 
But for several days they did not comprehend the dog’s message. One 
authority says not until old Mr. Judy had discovered the dead bodies, 
and reported the fact at the station. ” 

“Let nsnow r.torn to the Indians and their remaining captive. 
They pursued their course, and reached the home of the Putawwahs, 
southwest of Lake Michigan. Sally McMahan was here transferred 
to an Ottawa Indian, who had become a chief of the Putawwahs 
and whose wife was a sister of the three Putawwahs who had been 
concerned in the massacre. The name of this chief was Sukkonok, 
which being translated means Blackbird; but among the whites he 
went by the name of Leturneau. Ifere the Indian women cultivated 
their gardens and “trnek patches,” with a neatness worthy of com- 
mendation and imitation, not permitting a solitary weed to grow 
therein.” 
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John Jarvis was a Virginian by birth. He came to 
Hilinois at an carly date, and from 1806 to 1813 lived at 
Turkey Hill, the first American scttlement formed within 
the present county of St. Clair. He came to Madison 
county in 1813, and there ended his life cf usefulness. Many 
of nis descendants still live in that part of the county. Iu 
tLe diary of Rowland P. Allen, occurs the following passage, 
written in 1817, on his journey to Illinois: “On Monday, 
December 22d, to our astonishment, drove seventeen and a 
half miles this day. Put up at night at Troy with a Mr. 
Jarvis, a very fine man, where we saw the first real marks of 
civilization since we left Shawneetown, 
for the night, Mr Jarvis gathered his family and the stran- 
gers around the family altar, read a chapter froin the Bible, 
sang a hymn, and offered up to Almighty God, a most 
feeling, excellent, and appropriate prayer.” Mr. Jarvis, in 
1816, built a band mill, which was a great convenience to 
the people of that part of the county. His memory is per- 
petuated in the name of Jarvis township. 

Jesse Renfro, who is still living in the vicinity of Troy, 
is one of the oldest residents of the southern part of the 
county. He was born in Kentucky in 1796, and his father 
James Renfro, removed with the family to Llinois in 1810. 
In the spring of 1811 his father settled in township three, 
range eight, and died in 1814 while on a visit to Kentucky. 


Previous to retiring 


“in 1795, General Anthony Wayne, scmetimes called ‘Mad An- 
thony,’ obtained a great victory over the Indians in Ohio, This was 
followed by the Treaty of Greeneville, by which the Indians engaged 
to bring into the white settlements all the captives in their possession. 
In accordance with the stipulation, in April, 1796, Sukkonok took Sally 
MeMahan down the Illinois and Mississippi, in a canoe, and landed 
at Cahokia, and delivered her to the white people. It being court 
lime a great many people were present. Sukkonok made a speech to 
them in which he said that he had no hand in the massacre, had paid 
a considerable sum for the captive. and had brought her a great dis- 
tance into the white settlements. Ile therefore appealed tothe liber- 
ality and sense of justice of the white people to make him just com- 
pensation. A subscriplion paper was drawn up, and cirenlated, and 
one hundred and sixty-four dollars subscribed, and that amount in 
goods was advanced to Sukkonok by Mr. Arundel, a merchant of Ca- 
hokia. 

“+ Bill,’ aslave of Mr. Marney, of the American Bottom, was a few 
weeks after the massacre of Mr. MceMahan’s family carried away 
captive by two of the Indians engaged in that transaction together 
with two other Indians. Bill was never restored to his friends; but 
it was reported that he was puisoned by his mistress, to prevent his 
restoration according to the treaty of Greeneville,” 

“Robert McMahan married a second wife, and raised a large 
family. Ife resided many years in Ridge prairie, southwest of Troy, 
and died in the year 1822, aged sixty-three years.” 

* Sally MeMahan was born March 9th, 1785; was married to Mr. 
David Gaskill, and raised a large family. She lived in Ridge prairie, 
during the greater portion of her life. Towards the close of her life 
she ycmoved tothe city of Alton, where she died on the 23d of Jan- 
aary, 1850, in the sixty-fourth year of herage. To her J am indebted 
for such of the facts stated in this memoir as occurred in her presence.” 

“In Goy. Reynolds’ account of the above transaction it is stated 
that two danghters of Mr. McMahan were led away captive, and no 
menUon is made of Mr. McMahan's preparations for defense. It is 
evident, however, that if he hud seen the Indians before they entered 
his honse, he conld have defended bimself snecessfully until the re- 
port of his blunderbuss wonld have brought him assistance from the 


station.” 


Jesse Renfro was married in 1817 and settled a short 
distance east of the present town of Troy where he has 
since lived. After a married life which extended over the 
uuusually long period of sixty-five years, his wile departed 
this life in the spring of 1882. 

William Hall became a resident of the ;resent Jarvis 
township in 1815. James Watt, who came to Illinois from 
Green county, Kentucky, settled three miles south of Troy 
in 1817. For nearly sixty years he was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He died in December. 1361. 
George Churehill made his home on the Ridge prairie west 
of Troy, in 1817, and was oue of the most meritorious aud 
deserving citizens the county ever had. He was born at 
Hubbardton, Rutiand county, Vermont, in 1789. He 
learned the printing business in Albany, New York, and 
afterward worked as a journeyman in New York city, and 
then came West by way of Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louis- 
villeand Shawneetown, from the last-named place proceeding 
on foot to Kaskaskia. A view of the Illinois prairies made 
him resolve to become a farmer, and he entered land in 
township three, range seven, on which he lived till he 
died. Ile was a close student, a writer of fine ability, and 
aman who paid great atteution to exactness of detail and 
the colleetion of historical data. He had amassed a large 
quantity of yaluable matter concerning the early history of 
the county and this part of the state, but his papers were 
anfortunately destroyed in the great fire at Chicago, to 
which place they had been sent after his death. His habits 
were somewhat eccentric, and he never married. Ie was 
several times chosen a member of the Legislature and one 
of the warm opponents of the movement for the introduction 
of slavery into the state in 1824. 

Joseph Eberman was one of the first settlers on the site of 
Troy, and the first Justice of the Peace in that part of the 
county. Calvin and Horatio McCray, natives of Connecti- 
cut, settled near Troy ju 1816 or 1817, and brought the 
first infusion of “yankee” blood to a settlement the pre- 
vious members of which had been almost entirely of south- 
ern origin. James and [Larry Riggin came to this part of 
the country in 1518, and the next year James Riggin and 
David Hendershott laid off the town of Troy. John C. 
Niggin, a brother to James and Harry, followed in 1822. 
The Riggins were natives of Sevier county, Tennessee. 

Jacob Gonterman, who was born in Maryland in 1764, 
and from his native state removed to Shclby county, Ken- 
tucky, came to Ilinois in 1816 and settled in towaship four, 
range eight. Soon after his arrival he duga well on his 
farm, which faithfully served the people of that neighbor- 
hood for many years. James Pearce made an improvement 
in this part of the county in 1815. The Rev. Thomas Ray, 
a Baptist preacher, came in 1818, Alvis Hauskins in 1819, 
and John Minter aud Mathias Elandlon at an early period. 
The Fruit family was one of the earliest to settle in this part 
of the county. 

Laban Smart, a North Carolinian and a soldier in the 
Revolutionary war, emigrated frum Chatham county, North 
Carolina, to Kentucky in 1806, and thence to Madison county, 
IHinois, in 1816. He settled in township four, range cight, 
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and Smart’s prairie was named from the circumstance of 
the settlement of the family in that part of the county. 
Teury B. Smart, his son, was sixtcen years of age when his 
father came to this county, and for many years was a 
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resident of Smart’s prairie, where he died on the twenty- 


third of January of 1882. 

John Giger, a Pennsylvania German, became a citizen of 
township three, range six, in 1816, as also did Gilmore 
Anderson, William Faires, John Herrin, Nicholas Kyle 
and William Parkinson. Anderson came from Bourbon 


county, Kentucky. John Herrin gave his name to Herrin’s 


In 1817 there were two arrivals from Tennessee, 
Philip Searcy and Wesley Dugger. The latter built a 
horse-mill and kept a store. He had served under Gen. 
Jackson at the battle of New Orleans. Henry Burton 
Thorp, a native of Connecticut, came in 1819, and Washing- 
ton Parkinson in 1518. John Howard, one of the family 


grove. 


which made the pioneer settlement east of Silver creek, | 
near the present town of Highland, was the first Justice of | 


the Peace in township three, range six. He was a member 
of the first legislature after the organization of the state 
government. 

In 1813 Abner Kelly and Josiah, William, Andrew, and 
John Wallace made settlements under the bluff in township 
three, range eight. The Wallace family finally moved to 
Missouri. As early as 1814 Michacl Squire settled near 
Collinsville, and John Williamson came tothe same part 
of the county in 1819. David Morgan, William Combs, 
Abraham Claypole, and several of the Muirheid family, 
made their hoes in the present Collinsville township pre- 
vious to the year 1820. Stephen Johnson, who became a 
citizen of Collinsville in 1829, came to the county in 1818. 

William Montgomery came from Kentucky to St. Lonis 
in 1809, and in 1814 made his home in Madison county. 
After living three years in Fort Russell township, he re- 
moved to Wood River township. Mrs. Anna Collet, with 
her three sons, John W., Robert, and Mark Collet, in 1817, 
came to Illinois from the city of Philadelphia, and settled at 
the old town of Milton, on Wood river. Thomas Lippincott, 
in 1818, became a citizen of Milton, where he opened a store 
and carried on the mercantile business in partnership with 
Runfns Easton, of St. Lonis, the founder of the city of Alton. 
Mr. Lippincott was born at Sulem, New Jersey, in 1791, and 
in 1817 started for the West, arriving in St. Louis in Feb- 
ruary, 1818. Milton proved an unhealthy place. About 
1821 Mr. Lippincott removed to Edwardsville, of which 
place he was a resident for some time. He died at Pana in 
1869. The town of Milton had been founded at an early 
date, perhaps abont 1809. John Wallace and Walter Seely 
were largely interested in the place in 1818. At that date 
it contained three mills, two saw-mills, and a grist mill. 
Besides the store there was also a distillery and a tavern. 
Joel Bacon was proprietor of the tavern. Wallace, in an 


advertisement in the Edwardsville Spectator, describes the | 


steam distillery as ‘a valuable property, calculated to work 
twenty-five bushels a day.” The dam thrown across Wood 
river to furnish power to the mills seems to have generated 
a miasma, which rendered the place undesirable for habita- 


tion. Sickness was prevalent, and the deaths many. The 
town declined, but its history shoull be perpetuated for the 
one reason, at least, that here was organized by Thomas 
Lippincott, in 1819, the first Sunday-school in Ilinois. 

In the “ Geographical Sketches of the Western Country,” 
written by E. Dana, and published in 1819, appears the 
following reference to Milton and to the Six mile prairie: 

“Two miles from Alton, at the place called Wallace 
Mills, on Wood creek, which empties into the Mississippi, 
is the little town of Milton, on the route from Alton, by 
Edwardsville to Vincennes. This place contains about fifty 
houses. The creek here drives both a grist and saw mill, each 
of which does a large business. Tlie soil extending from this 
town to St. Louis, twenty-four miles, is mostly excellent, 
being all bottom lands, except the Six mile prairie, which is 
one and a half miles wide, surrounded by trees of a hand- 
some growth. The greater part of the last described tract 
is covered with settlements made since the United States ac- 
quired a right to the soil. A peculiar disease among the 
cattle prevails here, which the people call inilk-sick, that 
produces in beasts strange tremulous motions, and so strongly 
affects them as often to prove mortal. Nowhere, except at 
this place and about the mouth of the Missouri, has this dis- 
ease made its appearance. The milk of cows thus affected 
has proved injurious, and sometimes mortal to those who 
drink it.” 

A colony, among which were Isaac Braden, Valentiue 
Kinder, the Hawk, and other families, settled in township 
three, range nine, in 1817. They came from Pennsylvania, 
making the voyage down the Ohio, from Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, to Shawneetown by flat boat, and thence to St. Louis 
by keel boat. About 1815, John Anthony, of Pennsylvania 
Dutch descent, built the first house on the site of Venice, 
and entertained travellers in a single-room house built of 
cotton-wood logs. He also hired skiffs to persons wishing to 
cross the river—a fore-runner to the regular horse-ferry 
established between Venice and St. Louis in 1826. 

In township six, range nine (Fosterhurg), the first settle- 
ments were made about 1816, by Joseph 5. Reynolds and 
Orman Beeman, who resided there till 1822. Settlers by 
the name of Honeycutt and Dabbs gave their names to the 
streams known by that appellation. Mrs. McAfee and her 
fumily lived here for a few years subsequent to 1516, and 
then removed to Greene county. Williain R. Rhodes began 
making an improvement in 1818, which three years later 
he sold to Joshua Wood. Jacob Deck came in 1820, and 
becaine a permanent citizen. His brothers, John and Isaae 
Deck, settled in the same neighborhood. Green W. Short, 
a Tennesseean, removed to this township in 1820, having 
previously lived two years in Wood river township. James 
Dooling, a native of Ireland, who came to the state in 1818, 
settled in this township in 1821, and Oliver Foster in 1825. 

Gershom Flagg came to the county in the spring of 1818. 
He was born in Vermont in 1792. Te served with the Ver- 
mont troops in the war of 1812-14. He started for the 


West in 1816, and spent the winter of 1816-17 in Ohio. The 


following summer he came down the Ohio, in a small flat- 
boat, to the mouth of the river, and thence journeyed by 
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land to St. Lonis. He there assisted in painting the first 
steamboat that ever reached St. Lonis. In the spring of 
1318 he began making an improvement on section three, of 
township five, range eight, where he resided till his death. 
A number of letters written by him to relatives in Vermont 
are still preserved. In one he says, speaking of Hlinois: “I 
will only say it is the handsomest and best country that I 
have ever seen. In places there is prairie as far as the eve 
ean reach, covered with tall grass higher than a man’s 
head.”’ These letters show that he was a man of keen ob- 
servation and good ability. His son, Willard C. Flagg, boru 
in 1829, became one of the most distinguished citizens of the 
county. 

Gaius Paddock settled near Mr. Flagg the same year. He 
was a native of Massachusetts, and was born in 1758. He 
entered the colonial army at the commencement of the Revo- 
tionary war, then seventeen years old, and served till its 
close. He was in Washington’s commaud at the time he 
made the crossing of the Delaware and captured the British 
force at Trenton. Ife removed from Vermont to Cincinnati 
in 1515, to St. Charles, Missouri, in 1816, and the next year 
to St. Louis. He died in 1831. John Springer became a 
resident of this part of the county in 1814; he served in the 
war of 1812-14, and was a lieutenant ia Captain Jones’ 
company. He raised a large family of children, and was 
for vears one of the prominent men of his section. The 
Springers have always been among the leading citizens of 
the county—further mention of them is made elsewhere in 
this work. 

Another old and well known family, whose several mem- 
bers became prominent and distinguished citizens in the his- 
tory of this county, was that of David Gillespie, the father 
of Matthew and Joseph Gillespie. He was born, reared, and 
married in County Monaghan, Ireland, and emigrated to 
New York in 1807, where he resided until 1818, when with 
his family he removed to Madison county, Illinois. Here he 
lived until 1834, when he went to Wisconsin, and there died. 
The family were of Scotch origin, but settled in the North 
of Ireland in the year 1688. An uncle of David G llespie 
emigrated to America previous to the Revointionary war, 
and settled in Virginia, from whom the persons of that name 
throughout the Southern States have descended. From 
tradition we learn that the Gillespies were a branch of the 
clan of the Camphells, and that their original habitation 
was in the Highlands of Scotland. David's family consisted 
of the parents and two children, Matthew and Joseph, who 
were born in New York city. He was a man of good com- 
mon scnse and honesty. He had no ambition but to make 
a living for himself and family, and transmit to his children 
a reputation for integrity. He disliked the dealings of the 
English Government with Ireland, and early in life deter- 
mined to make America his home. His wife Sarah, the 
mother of Matthew and Joseph, was a woman of remarkable 
strength of character, and endeavored to inspire her sons 
with an ambition to rise in the world, and ayailed herself 
of every opportunity to procure books for them from which 
to obtain information. Schools in early days in Hlinois were 
very limited. She was a deadly foe to the iustitution of 
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slavery, and would not reside in a slave state. She wasa 
thorough Whig in politics, and her two sons touk their ideas 
from her in that regard. The two sons of David and Sarah 
Gillespie ever remained firm and true exponents of the priu- 
ciples of the Whig and Republican parties; patriotism and 
loyalty to the principles of liberty were the standard by 
which they measured their political conduct. They assisted 
in the formation of the Republican party in I]linois—and 
the venerable Joseph Gillespie, who is still living, is one of 
the well known men of the state. Further mention is made 
of them elsewhere in the work, 

Daniel A. Lanterman, one of the early residents of Fort 
Russell township, was born in Pennsylvania, of Dutch ances- 
try, in the year 1786. Ilis father moved with the family to 
Fayette county, Kentucky, in 1788. Mr. Lanterman came 
from Kentucky to Ilinois in 1815, and taught school two 
years near the Baptist church on section eighteen, of town- 
ship five, range eight. In 1821 he settled on the adjoining 
section, nineteen. At that time there lived in that neigh- 
borhood, John Springer, Ephraim Wood, Lowe Jackson, 
William Montgomery, John Drum, Sslomon Preuitt, and 
Jacob Linder, who had settled in that vicinity in 1815 or 1816, 
and had removed to Greene county. Beside the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jones, another William Jones lived in section twenty- 
nine. William Green lived in the neighborhood, but in 
1821 went to Greene county. Ifis place was purchased by 
a Kentuckian named Norman, who likewise stayed only a 
short time. William, James and Abraham Preuitt lived 
along the bluff in that part of the county. 

When Mr. Lauterman came through Edwardsville on the 
nineteenth of December, 1818, there were two stores in the 
place Some of the party went to buy some whiskey, but 
could find no bottles. After he settled in township five, 
range eight, a great many used to go past his farm inquiring 
for Alton Heasked a neighbor what kind of a place Alton 
was, and received the reply, ‘ About fifteen sink holes to the 
acre.’ He was in Lower Alton in 1822, when there were no 
women residing in the place, and only three men. He used 
to go to the old town of Milton to mill. There were two 
stores there at that time. In some seasons the place was 
very sickly. He went there once to buy some cotton yarn, 
and Thomas Lippincott, who lived on the east side of the 
bridge and had his store ou the other side, told bim he would 
not walk across the bridge fur all there was in the store, so 
fearful was he of the pestilential air of the stream. The 
streets at that time were grown full of weeds. 

A few miles northeast of Edwardsville, in township five, 
range seven, a settlement was made in the winter of IX17- 
18, by Henry Keley, with whom came to the county, Robert 
and Anson Aldrich. The latter were born in Mendom, 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, and in September, 1816, 
Robert, then being twenty-two years old, they set out on 
foot for Illinois, reports of the wonderful fertility of which 
country had reached them In the vicinity of Xenia, 
Ohio. they found some friends from Massachusetts with 
whom they stayed and worked till the fall of 1817. They 
then resumed their journey to Illinois, and at Cincinnati, 
fellin with Henry and George Keley, two brothers on their 


way to Edwardsville. 
family. The Keleys had what was called a family boat, 
and the Aldrichs decided to go with them on the voyage 
down the Ohio. Shawneetown was reached in October, aud 
there the party decided to follow the river no farther, but to 
go overland. The Keleys had brought on the boat three 
horses anda wagon. The journey was made over bad roads. 
The men were often obliged to wade iuto the mnd holes and 
lift the wagon, by sheer strength, out of the mire. The 
streams had no bridges, and the wagou box was used as a 
boat in which to ferry over the women, children and house- 
hold goods. At one stream, greatly swollen, they encamped 
on the bank four days, waiting for the waters to subside, and 
an opportunity to continue theirjourney. Finally the women 
children, and household goods, and running gear of the wa- 
gon were ferried over, while the horses swam. 
rived in Kaskaskia, November the first, 1517. After resting 
there a few days, Henry Keley and the two Aldrichs 
mounted horses, and came to Edwardsville, crossing the 
Mississippi on the route, aud taking a look at the French 
village of St. Louis. A‘ Edwardsville they found quarters 
at the public house, which Johan T. Lusk had just erected. 
Indeed, this new log hotel was not quite finished, some 
chinking and daubiug remained to be done. The cracks 
between the logs were wide, a blustering storm arose during 
the night, and so furious was the blast that the bed clothing 
was swept from the would-be sleepers. After looking around 
for a day or two, Mr. Keley employed George Coventry, 
father of John W. Coventry, the present post-master at, 


Edwardsville, to show him the country in the vicinity of the 


town, and especially to point out the sectional corners of the 
land surveys. Mr. Keley selected a location on section 
twenty-nine, of township five, range seven. The north line 
of this township was the limit of the government surveys 
that had heen made up to that time. 

With the exception of a small improvement made in the 
year 1811, by a man named Ferguson, (who abandoned it 
at the commencement of the hostilities in the war of 1812-14) 
just below where the Alton and Greenville road crosses the 
Cahokia creek, the dwelling erected by Ieley, into which he 
moved his family on the fourth of January, 1819, was the 
first ever built in Hamel township. At Lamb’s Point in 
this township, Bennett Jones built a cabin in the early part 
of 1818, and a couple of miles farther west two men, by 
the nameof Allen and Keltner, brothers-in law, made smal] 
improvements the same year, which, however, they left in a 
short time. 
Point, and resided there for many years afterward. In the 
west part of the present Alhambra township, William Hox- 
sey made a settlement in 1218. He was born in Rhode 
Island in 1766, emigrated to Greenbrier county, Virginia, 
where he married, then to Christian county, Kentucky, and 
from there came to Ilinois in 1818. He died in 1832. He 


was an enterprising farmer, and brought a considerable. 


quantity of land under cultivation. Near Mr. Hoxsey, his 
brother in-law, James Gray, settled the same year, andafter 
a residence of ten or twelve years in this county, moved to 
Montgomery county In the Silver creek timber, near the 
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With them flenry WKeley had his | 


They ar- | 


Archibald Lamb settled in 1818 at Lamb's — 


ford where the old trail leading from the Wood river settle- 
ment to Bond county erossed that stream, David Aikman 
built a cabin, but after living there a few years, sold his 
improvement and moved to other parts. In the southwest 
_ part of Hamel township, Thomas Barnett scttled in 1818, and 
lived there till 1852, when he died at the age of seventy- 
three. 

In the north part of township four, range five, Archibald 
Coulter, who came to IHinois from Kentucky, settled in 
1816. In this year also arrived James East, who built a 
cahin and planted two acres of corn in the edge of the 
prairie, with a spade. The next year he brought his wife 
from Kentucky. Samuel MecAlilly, who was born of Scotch 
| ancestry in South Carolina, removed from Tennessee in 1818, 
and a few years found a home for his family in a cabin 
which stood on ground now comprised in the Highland 
cemetery. Thomas Johnson,a Kentuckian, came in 1817; 
Benjamin May at an early date, and Benjamin Neimmer in 
1818. 

In Silver Creek bottom, in section nineteen, township 
four, range five, west, there was a salt lick which attracted 
deer and cattle at an early day, an’) here in 1823, William 
_ Biggs, a Kentuckian, undertook to bore for salt. Ie struck 

solid rock at a-depth of thirty feet, and c ntinued the shaft 
to a distance of four hundred and forty feet below the sur- 
face, when salt water began to flow. Into the shaft he set 
the trunk of a hollow sycamore tree, cemented to the rock. 
The experiment was expensive, and ended in failure. 

William Hinch. a hardy pioneer from eastern Kentucky, 
was the first white settler within the boundaries of township 
five, range six. He arrived in November, 1817, and settled 
a short distance north and east of Silver Creek. During 

, the succeeding winter he lived in camp and the next spring 
put opacabin. Hediedin 1845, His widow still survives, 
and is now eighty-eight years of age. James Farris settled 
in the same vicinity in 1818, and the same year the Piper 
settlement was started in the southwest part of this town- 
ship, numbering among other settlers, John Piper, Richard 
Knight, Matthew Hall, and Jackson and Prior Scruggius. 

James Pearce, in 1818, removed from township four, 
range eight, where he had settled three years previous, built 
a cabin east of Silver Creek, and made the first settlement 
in what is now Leef township. Tais was at that time the 
frontier settlement in that part of the county, the prairie 
from his residence stretched away toward the north wild and 
uninhabited. 

Township six, ranges even (Omph-Ghent) had for its first 
settler David Swett, who in the fall of 1820 built a cabin 
near the site of the Omph-Ghent church. He had come to 

_ Edwardsville in 1817. He moved into this cabin in the 
spring of 1821. He was the first Justice of the Peace in 
the township, and was also a member of the Board of 

County Commissioners. Charles Tindall settled in the 

township in 1825, and Ezekiel Davis in 1826. 

In township six, range six, (Olive) James Street was one 
of the early settlers, but in a short time moved away. 

Isham Vincent, a native of North Carolina, came to the 

| county in 1817, and lived three years in the vicinity of Troy, 


| 
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then moved to the northern part of the county. Ife hada 
horse-mill. His house was the carly voting place of Silver 
Creek precinct. He died in 1846. Abram Carlock settled 
in this part of the county in 1817, David Hendershott and 
Samuel Voyles in 1818, James Keown in 1819 and John 
Harrington in 1820. 

New Douglas township six, range five, had only one 
early pioneer, Danie] Funderburk, who was born in South 
Carolina, settled here in 1819 and died in 1838. 


EARLY MARRGAGES. 
The first marriage license found among the records was 
the sixth issued, and reads as follows: 


Iuuryors Terntrory, } 


- §8. 


MaAptsox County. } 
The Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Madison County, 

To all who shall see these presents, greeting. 

Ksow ye that license and permission is hereby given 
unto any Judge of the Genera) Court of the Ilinvis Terri- 
tory, and any Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, Justice 
of the Peace, or Licensed Minister of any Religious Society 
in the County of Madison, to join together in matrimony, 
as man and wife, Danicl G. Moor, gentleman, and Miss 
Frankey Jarvis, both of this county, according to the usage, 
cusiom, and the laws of the territory, and for so doing this 
shall be their sufficient license or warrant. 

In testimony whereof, I, Josias Randle, Clerk of the 
Court, have hereunto set my hand and (the county not yet 
having provided one) affixed my own private seal, at my 
office, this 21st day of June, in the year of our Lord, 1813, 
and of our Independence the Thirty-seventh. 

Josras Ranxpwe, C. C. C. P. 


SEAL 
ae aS 


Aw 


The following are the marriage licenses issued from June 
1814, to June 1819, No. 15 to No. 150. The names of the 
parties are spelled as they appear in the reeords:— 


1814—June 14. William Kelley to Rebecah McMahan. 
July 27. Samnel Statens to Elizabeth IT. 
Sept. 5. Samuel Lockhart to Winney Walker. 
Sept. 22. Janies Kirkpatrick to Electa Meacham. 
Oct. 138. Benjamin Stedman to Margaret Gillham. 
Oct. 13. Wyatt Siubletield to Sarah Black. 
Dee. 12. Bennet Nowland to Nancy Robeson. 
lec. 27. George Moor to Peggy McFarlin. 
1$15—Jan. 2. dnbilee Posey to Caty Smith. 
Jan. 24. William Wood to Polly Cox. 
Feb. 1. Jesse Bell to Susan Meacham. 
Feb. 13. Phillip Teter to Rebeckah Robeson. 
March 17. William Johnson to Lydia Tatton. 
May 26. Davis Carter to Caty Ragan. 
Jnne 23. Orman Beeman to Talisha White. 
June 6. Abraham Prickett to Sally Kirkpatrick. 
July 34. James Weart to Fanny Puksley. 
Aug. 12. Daniel Lanison to Amans Grecnwood. 
Noy. 22. Hiram Be-k to Nancy Sams. 
Dec. 20. Walter McFarlin to Sally Mutton. 
1816--Jan. John Drum to (illey Wood. 
Feb. 20. Abraham Casteel to Polly Nowland. 
Feb. 12. Jonah Caton to Ara Clark. 
12 


Mar. 1] 


April BU. 


May 21. 
June 3. 
Aug. 5. 
Aug. 
Aug. + 
Sept. 
Sep. 2 
Noy. 
Noy, 
Nov. 


Dee. 
TDee. ¢ 
1817—Jan. 3. 
Feb. 7 


Feb. 15. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


April 


April 16. 
May 23. 
. John Greenwood to Margaret Kirkpatrick, 
10. 


PANG 


June 5 
June 
June 
June 23. 
July 
July 
July 


July 23. 


Ang. 6. 


Aug. 9 
Aug. 9% 
Aug. 9. 
. Daniel Dunmore te Turzy L. Meacham. 
. George Ilewitt to Peggy Bishop, 

. John Wyatt to Rebecca Wyatt. 


Aug. 
Aug, 
Aug, 


Sept. 1. 
Oct. 1. 


Noy. 4. 
. Joshua Delaplain to Wannah Davidson, widow. 


Noy. 
Dee. 
Dec. 3. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
181S—Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 25. 
Feb. 


kin. 
Mar. 


d 
Feb, 22. 
1 


ILLINOIS. 


. Isaracl Taruer to Caty Rtiee. 

Samucl Seybolt to Tamar Pickering. 
Samuel Jaraway to Jenney Whitehead. 
Samuel Thomas to Elizabeth Tsey. 
Thomas More to Rebecea Holcomb, 


. William Atkins to Elizabeth Emert. 

. James Thompson to Permilia Sorrels. 

. Joseph Borongh to Sally Shepherd. 
. Robert Reynolds to Sally Whiteside. 

. Walter J. Sealey to Viev Meacham, 
. David H. Kennedy to Mary Coots. 
27, Jephtha Lampkin to Jane Kirkpatrick. 
Dee. 13. 
. Samue! Beeman to Polly Smelser. 
. Samuel Davidson to Vitet Enloe. 


John Green to Nancy Means. 


Moses Archer to Elizabeth Brazel. 


. William Wya't to Riche! Kitchens. 


Alexander V. Bonner to Inldah MFoster. 
William Green to Polly Starkey. 
todol phus Langworthy to Lncy Meacham. 


2. Jonas Bradshaw to Betsey Siwy ers. 
3. James Reynolds to Sally Black. 

18. 
April 10, 


Levi Scott to Edy Mnnis. 

Wiley Green to Betsey Tizeins, 
Dayid Nix to Betsey Whiteside. 
James Hereford to Betsey Vincence. 
Jacob Deck to Sally Bates. 


Thomas Scott to Susan Cooper. 
Ilampton Melinny to Polly . Clark. 
Job Diy to Jane Shockley. 

Samuel Judy to Sally eaves. 


. Thomas [Tamilton to Purifa Ifarris.* 


Absalom Renshaw to :lilley Woodyard. 
John Bates to Naney Crosby. 

William Going to Anna Whitehead. 
Edward Welsh to Rachel Kane, widow, 
Philip Henson to Elizaheth Greenwood. 
Edward Maley + to [Elizabeth Bolt. 


Jesse Rentro to Letty West. 
Iliram Lluitt to Naney Herriford. 
Jolin Camme}l to Levinia Parkinson. 


Abraham Sippy to Sally Miller. 
Martin Jackson to Betsey MeDanicl. 


. John C. Wood to Fanny Denson. 
. Iicam Robbins to Betsey Dean. 


Alexander Byram to Polly Wood. 
Jchu L. Litton to Lydia Morris. 


. John McCollum to Sarah Whiteside. 
. George Yaris to Nancy Piper. 

. John Crawford to Cassey Holcomb. 

. William Howard to Elizabeth Reece. 


Robert MeMahan, jr., to Naney Conway. 


. Lorenzo Edwards to Patsey New. 
Mar. 3. 
Mar. 4. 
Nain: ns 
Mar. 9. 
20. 
24. 


John Richardson to Orphy Thompson, 
James Thompson to Jean Munson, 
Wenry Emert to Rachel Rebold. 
Richard Kinghton to Jenney Smart. 
Isaac Castecl to Betsey Albard. 

James Gillam to «.---e6 Lofton. 


* Purifa Kirkpatrick in Record of Certificates. 


7 William if 


ailey in Record of Certificates. 
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April15. Thomas Purguson to Betsey Medford. 
May 22. George Allen to Polly Gibbs. 

David M. Gillham to Polly Harkleroad, 
Jane 0. Nicholas Russell to Polly Canby. 


June 3. 


June 17, John 'P. Lawyork to Ann Trulock. 
July Aqnilla Low to Polly Revis. 

July §. Temple Nix to Hannah Taylor. 
July William Burton to Barbarry Smart. 
July 18. Jacoh Moore to Polly Burns, 

Jnly 18. Jacob Waggoner to Nancy Moore. 
Aug. 5. Daniel Ioleom to Vicy Tolly. 
Aug. 17. Elias Roberts to Elizabeth Atlen. 
Aug. 23, John Johnson to Naney Dugger. 
Aug, 22. Moses Leeds to Mary Waddle. 
Sept. 19, Solomon Penny to diney Renshaw, 
Oct, 5. John Piper to Lucinda Beard. 

Qet. 10. Warner Yates to Frances Tindall. 
Oct. 20. Thomas Fenley to Charlotte Jackson, 


Oct. 29. Hiram Rountree to Naney R. Wright. 
Noy, 17. John Powell to Betsey Coop. 
Dee. 7. Thomas Hill to Peggy Moore. 


Dee. 16. William Archer to Betsey Holt, 

Dee. 18. John White to Peggy Robinson. 

Dee. 21. John Carson to Margaret Parkerson. 

Dec. 24. Daniel Pettengill to \una Bickmore. 
1829.— Jan. 18. Isaac Renfro to Rachel Carson. 

Jan. 18. Elias MeCance to Polly Whiteside. 

Jan. 19, James Whitlock to Rhody Green. 

Jan. 28. Daniel llarper to Peggy Standfield. 

Jan. 30. Owen Evens, to Mary Crispwell. 

Feb. 2 Nicholas Cheland to Margaret Degearly. 

Feb. 15. Andrew Armstrong to Mary Ann Roberts. 

Feb. 15. William Kirkpatrick to Lydia Bartlett. 

Keb, 22. Thomas McDow to Mary Lofton. 

Peb. 26. Adam Miller to Peggy Thomson. 

Mar. 6. Thomas Lofton to Betsey Hayton. 

Mar. 8. Mark Higgins to Raehel Brisco. 

Mar. 8. James Dunn to Zilpha Thomas. 

Mar. 15. Joseph [foward to Jenney Me.Aliley, 

Mar. 23. John Waddle to Caty Snyder. 

Mar. 6, Jchn Barnaby to Polly Johnson. 

Mar. 26, Thomas Mocre to Mary Parkerson. 

Apr. 3. Samuel Hamilton to Polly Eldrige. 

Apr. 19, James Nixon to Mary Ann Rutherford. 

Apr, 21. Daniel White to Anne Brown. 

Apr. 28. Daniel Tolman to Mary Ann Ifare. 

May 1. William Ennis to Sally Wiatt. 

May 3. John Cressnp to Agnes Manning (on condition if no 

objection of parents.) 

May. 11. George Bridges to Mary Lindly. 

June 3. Richard Brozale to Layodosea Enyart. 

June 7. John Cormack to Fanny Randle. 


Below are the marriage certificates on record from Jan- 
nary, 1813, to May 1819. Much diversity appears between 
the list of licenses and certificates. Where the authority by 
which the parties were married was a license, “ L” is affixed, 
and “Ad,” where it was by advertisement. The latter was 
common in the earlicr years. It is some source of satisfac- 
tion, even at this late day, to observe that John Cressup and 
Agnes Manning, to whom a license was given on the third 
of May, 1519, on condition that there should be no objections, 
on the part of the parents, were married the same day, as 
appears by the certificate: 
1813.—Jan, 29. James McKinney to Naney Lockhart, 

by Rey. Josias Randle, L. 


COUNLY, Lin sOUs: 


Feb, 19. John Lawton to Patey Hill, by Rey. William Jones Ad. 

Mar. 9. William York to Betsey Kitchens, by Thomas Davidson, 
Esq. Ad. 

Mar. 25, William Ogle to Isabella Kyle, by Thomas Davidson, Isq. 


Ad, 

Apr. 8. John Uapton to Harriet Stubblefield, by Rev. William 
Jones. Ad. 

Aor. 9. James Sullivan to Phebe IIutton, by Rev. Josias Randle. 
L. 

May 3. Joshna Renfro to Pheraby Reyis, hy Rev. James Renfro. 
ee 

June 24. Daniel G. Moor to Frankey Jarvis, by Rev. Josias Randle. 
L. 

July 2. Thomas Wadkins to Polly Green, by Thomas Davidson, Esq. 
Ad. 


Aug. 10. James Wright to Millitson Greenwood, 


Ang. 3]. Samuel Huton to Peggy Wright, by Rev. Josias Randle. 
L. 
Noy. 25.William Furgurson to Hannah Green, by Thomas G. David, 


son, Esq. Ad. 


Nov. 19. George Wise to Elizabeth Jones, by Rey. Joseph Lemen. L. 
Nov Joseph Fergnson to Jane Gragg. L. 


Noy. 25. Daniel Johnson to Susanna Smelser, b; Thomas Davidson, 
Esq. Ad. 

Dee. 23. John Gillham to Elizabeth Gillham, b; Judge John G. 
Lofton. Ad. 

1814.—Jan. 1. Thomas Green to Nelly Desha. L. 

Jan 4. Samuel G. Morse to Polly Kirkpatrick, by William Gillham, 
Tisq. L. 

Jan. 5. Anthony Thomas to Cynthia Seott, by Jadge John G. Lofton. 

Jan. 5. John Dayidson to Margaret Gillham, by Judge John G, Lofton, 

Jan. 20. John Enox to Marjory Ferguson, by Thomas G. Davidson, 
Esq. Ad. 

Feb. 10. William Sharone to Keziah Robinson, by Judge John G, 
Lofton. L. 

Feb. 16. Hardy Willbanks to Susanna Gillham, by Judge Jolin G. 
Lofton. Ad. 

Apr. 2. Mills Whitley to Elizabeth Littleby, by Rey. William Jones. 
Ad. 

Apr. 2. Thomas Finley to Mary Little, Rev. William Jones. .Ad. 

May Timothy Lamberson to Rebekah Furgnson. L. 

May Jolm Wawks to Miss. MeFarlin. L. 

Jnne 14. William Kelley to-Rebekah MeMahan. L. 

Dec. 13. Thomas Carlan to Rebeckah Ifewitt, by Rev. 
Jones. Ad. 

Dee. 13. William Montgomery to Sarah Rattan, by Rev William Jones. 

1815.—Jan. 5. Jubilee Posey to Caty Smith, by Rev. Josias Randles, 
L. 

Feb, 2. Jesse Bell to Susan Meacham, by Rev. Josias Randle. L. 

Feb. 2. William Wood to Polly Cox, by Rev. William Jones. L. 

Feb. 4. William Ferguson to Polly Poggett, by Thomas G. David- 
son, Esq. Ad. 

Feb. 14. Philip Peter to Rebeekah Robinson, by Rey. Charles lt. 
Mathenay, L. 

Mar Is. William Rowden to Lavinia Prewitt, by Jolin Springer, [sq. 
Ad. 

Oet. 17. Thomas Blakenship to Hannah Carter, by Rev William Jones. 
Ad. 

Noy. 5. John Jones to Mary Wright, by Rev. William Jones. Ad. 

Nov. 19. James Beeman to Litha Odle, by Rev. William Jones. Ad. 

Noy. 23 Uliram Beck to Nancy Sams, by Rey. William Jones. L. 

Noy. 28. Martin Jones to Margaret ITutton, by Rev. SVilliam Jones. 
Ad. 

Dee. 14. Thomas Green to Rody Hegans, by Rev. William Jones. Ad. 

Dee. 16. Solomon Revis to Polly Green, by John Springer, Esq. Ad. 

1816.—Jan. 21. Mathew Cowin to Betsey Hewitt, by Rev. William 
Jones. Ad. 

Feb. 5. Young Wood to Pully Ewin, by Rev, William Jones. Ad- 


William 
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Mar. 14. Israel Turner to Caty Stice, by Rev. Rivers Cormack. 1. 


Apr. 2. Samuel Seybold to Tamar Pickering, by Rev. Rivers Cor- 
mack. L, 

Apr. 8. Evans Smith to Hannah Turner, by Rey. Rivers Cormack. 
L. 

June +. Samuel Thomas to Elizabeth Isley, by Rev. William Jones. 
L. 

Ang. 5, Samnel Stockton to Lorahama Patterson. Ad. 

Dee. Samuel Beaman to Polly Smelser. L. 


Dee. 13, Jeptha Lampkins to Jean Kirkpatrick, by Abraham T’rit- 
chett, Esq. L. 

Dee, 19. John Green to Nancy Means. L. 

1S17.—Feb. 6. David Paukner to Lydia Beeman, by Rey. William 
Jones. Ad. 

Feb. 11. William Atkins to Elizabeth Emert. L. 

Feb 11. David Canady to Mary Cyles. L. 

Feb. 13, William Wyatt to Rachel Kitchens, by Rey. William 


Jones. L. 

Feb. 16. Alexander VY. Bonner to TIuldah Foster, by Jolin T. Lusk, 
IST Ibe 

Feb. 18, James Iarefurd to Patience Jones, by Thomas G. Davidson, 
Tsq. Ad. 

Mar. 25. Jonas Bradshaw to Betsey Sawyers, by John 1. Lusk, Esq. 
L. 

Apr. 19. James Heryford ‘to Betsey Vincence, by Rev. William 
Jones. L. 

Apr. 22. Robert Reynolds to Sally Whiteside, by John McKinney, 
Iisq. L. 


May 30. Jacob Deck to Sally Bates, by Rev. William Jones. L. 
May 31. Wiley Green to Betsey fLigins, by Rev. William Jones. L. 
June 10. John Greenwood to Margaret Kirkpatrick, by Rev. R. Cor- 
mach. L. 
Inne 21. Thomas Scot to Susan Cooper, hy John Springer, Esq. L. 
Ang. 18, Philip Henson to Elizabeth Greenwood, by Jolin T. Lusk, 
Esq, L. 
Ang. 14 John Bates to Naney Crosby, by Rey. William Jones. L.. 
Aug. 28. Absalom Renshaw to Milly Woodyard, by Rev. Rivers 
Cormack. 1. 
Sep. 3. Willian: Taily to ilizabeth Bolt, hy Rev. Joseph Lemen. L. 
Noy. 16. Joshua Delaplain to Hannah Davidson, widow, by Thomas, 
G. Doyidson, Esq. L. 
Dee. 27. John L. Sitton to Lydia Morris, widow, by John T. Lusk, 
ibs. 10s 
1818.—Jan, 15. Jonn Cammel to Lovina Packerson, by John Hone, 
Esq. L. 
Alexander 5. Biram to Pully Woad, by Rev. Wiliam 
Jones. L. 


Jeti, 25. 


Mar. 1s. Lorenz) Edwards to Patsey New, by Rey. Wiiliam Jones, | 
Io 

Mar. 27. James Gillham to Sarah Lofton, by Thomas (i. Davidson, 
Esq. L. 


Apr. 5. Moses Finley to Silly Scott, by Rev. William Jones. Ad. 

Apr, 15. Thomas Ferguson to Betsey Medford, by ffail Mason, Esq. 
ltrs 

May 28. George Allen to Polly Giohs, by Thomas G. Davidson, fsq. 
We 

May 29 John Crawforl to Cassy Euleomb, by John McKinney, Exy, 
be. 


July 17. William Barton to Barbary Snart, by Hail Mason, Esq. b. 

Aug. ¢. Daniel Holeomb to V. Polly, by John MeKinney, Esq. L. 

29. Jacob Moore to Polly Barns, by Rov, William Jones. L. 
Jacob Waggoner to Naney Moor, by Rev. William Jones. L- 
Temple Nix to Hannah Taylor, by Mivajah Cox, Esq. L. 
Aquilla Low to Polly Revis, Micajah Cox, Esq. 1. 

Sept. 21. Angustus Lingworthy to Adah Meacham, by R. Lane- 

worthy, Esq. L. 
Oct. 10. Moses Seeds ty Mary Waddell, by Aimus Squire, Esq. Le. 


Aug. 


ol 


Oct. 20, Thomas Fenley to Charlotte Jackson, by [fail Mason, Esq 
L, 

Oct. 29. Hiram Roundtree to Naney R. Wright, by Rev. Josias 
Randle, b. 

Dec. 3. Martin Jackson to Betsey McDaniel, by John ‘T. Lusk, Esq. 
L. 

1819.—Jan. 4. John White to Pegey Robinson, by Rey. G. P. Tice. 
L. 

Jan. 15. Thomas I[ill to Peggy Moore, by Rev. William Jones. L. 

Jan. 15. Shadrack Jackson to Prudance Finley, by Rey. Willian 


Jones. L. 


Jan. 27. Elias McCanee to Polly Whiteside, by Micajah Cox, Bsq. L. 


Jan. 30. James Whitlock to Rhola Green, by Rev. William Jones 
L. 

Jan. 30° Daniel Harper to Pegey Stanafield, by Rey. BR. Cormack. L. 

Feb. 11. Owen Evans to Mary Cripwell, by Thomas G. Davidson, 
Esq. LL. 

Feb. 11. Nicholas Cheleano to Margaret Degcarey, by Thomas (. 
Davidson, Esq. L. 

Mar. 5. William Kirkpatcick to Lydia Bartlett, by Hail Mason, Es7. 
L. 

Mar. 11. Thomas G. Lofton to Betsey Tfeaton, by A. Squire, Esy. L. 

Mar. 25. James Dunn to Zilpha Thomas, by Rey. William Jones. 1. 

Apr. 12. Thomas MeDow to Mary Lofton, by Micajah Cox, Esq. Li. 

Apr. 15. Adam Miller to Peggy Thompson, hy A. Squire, Esq. L. 

Apr. 15. John Wadle, to Caty Snider, by A Sqnire, Esq. 1. 

Apr. 80. Daniel Tolman to Mary Ana Hare, by {fail Mason, Esy. 1. 

May 3. John Cressnp to Agnes Manning, by Thornton Peoples, Esy. 


L. 


CHARACTER OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 

In territorial days the inhabitants of the county, almost 
without exception, were of Southern origin. Strong sce- 
tional prejudices existed, especially toward the “ Yankee,” 
which appellation was given to every man who hailed from 
the Northern section of the country cast of the Allegheny 
mountains. Before the year 1817 the only representatives 
of the New England states, who had visited the county, 
were the vendors of wooden clocks and tin ware, and under 
these cirenmstances the pioneers could not, perhaps, well be 
blamed for their first impressions of the Yankee character. 
An carly resident of this county states that there were three 
classes of society known in the territory of Illinois: First, 
the white man, born in a slave state, who arrogated to him- 
self the title of the real Westerner; second, the negro, 
geuerally a slave; and third, the Yankee, from over the 
Mountains. Traces of this prejudice conld be discerned for 
many years, bat among intelligent classes the emigrant from 
the East soon came to be appreciated at his real worth, and 
recognized as among the most valuable citizens of the 
county. Subsequent te 1817 the eaunty received a large 
Eastern emigration, in which came individuals whose merits 
raised them to positions of influenee, and who contributed 
greatly to the prosperity of the county. Especially was 
this the ease in the Marine settlement, at I) lwardsville, and 
later at Alton, whose rapid growth and business prosperity 
were almost entirely duc to Eastern men. 

The early settlers had great respect for the religious views 
of others. Although their opinions on theological subjects 
were very decided and very dissimilar, vel a quarrel on 
these matters was of rare occurrence. The Methodists and 


the Baptists were the leading denominatious. The Methu- 


dist camp meetings were numerously attended, and proved 
influential means of increasing the membership of the 
churches. Although most of the people drank occasionally 
there were fewer drunkards than might have been expected. 

The people of those days had a great reverence for law. 
The worst characters professed to be law-abiding citizens. 
No man claimed, that, if he did not like the Jaw, he had the 
right to set it at defiance. It is claimed that the early 
pioneers were more moral and free from crime than the 
people of a later day. Thefts were of rare occurrence, and 
jorgery, perjury, and similar crimes were seldom perpetrated. 
But while the higher crimes were rarely committed the lesser 
violations of the law were not unfrequent. Assault and 
battery was the most common breach of the statutes. 
There was much sensitiveness as to personal and moral stand- 
ing, aud any one who considered his honor or respectability 
impugned would fight in a moment his assailant. On 
holidays and at elections and mustcrs, boisterous and 
quarrelsome couduct, induced by the use of intoxicating 
liquors, was often witnessed. Fort Iussell was a place of 
frequent rendezvous in early times, and riotous scenes often 
occurred there. It was stated by one of the earliest resi- 
dents of the county (Mr. 8S. P. Gillham) that for- some 
years after the first settlement of the county he seldom heard 
of any greater crime than getting drunk, or fighting. The 
first punishment of crime he recollected took place m 1819, 
when a negro was fouud guilty of stealing some coffee from 
a boat on the Mississippi river, and whipped. When the 
population began to multiply and courts were established, 
men began to break the law, and were often punished by 
whipping at the post and confinement in the stocks. 

The Sabbath was often employed in hunting, fishing, 
getting up stock, hunting bee:, shooting at marks, and horse 
and foot-racing. It was, however,a custom to cease from 
ordinary labor, except from necessity, on that day, and 
when a farmer cut his harvest on Sunday public opinion 
condemned it more severely than at present. There was no 
dancing and but little drinking on the Sabbath. In many 
localities there were no religious meetings. The aged people 
generally remained at home, and read the Bible and other 


~ 


books. 

All kinds of gaming were common. Card-playing was 
sustained by the best classes. At the sessions of the courts 
judge and lawyer would frequently spend the night together 
playing with cards for money, though the statutes rigidly 
forbade such a practice. 

Iforse-racipng was one of the most popular amusements. 
The quarter races were the most common, and at these the 
most chicanery and juggling were practiced. Gov. John 
Reynolds speaks of haying attended a horse-race, which drew 
crowds of people, on the 4th of July, 1807, in the American 
Bottom near the residence of Samucl Judy. The most 
celebrated and famous horse race in I]linois, in early times, 
was run in the upper end of the Horse-prairie, in Randolph 
county, in the spring of the year 1803. The two horses 
which ran the race were of the same size. The race was 
three miles and repeat, for a wager of five hundred dollars. 
The bye bets and all must have amounted tu a thousand 
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dollars and more, iu those days considered a very large sum. 
In 1806 Robert Pulliam, of Hlinois, and a Mr. Musick, of 
Missouri, made a bet of two hundred dolars on a race he- 
tween two horses, ofa quarter of a mile, to be run on the ice 
in the Mississippi river, a short distance above St. Louis. 
The race came off, and was run without injury to either the 
Foot-racing, jumping, or wrestling were 
much practiced. Bets of some magnitude were made on 
foot-races as well as on horse-races. Goy. Reynolds, in his 
youth, was one of the best in a fout-race, and won many 
wagers in Randolph county, previous to the removal of the 
fannily to Madison. He ran his last race while absent 
from this county attending school in Tennessee. 

Shooting-matches occurred frequently. These were 
generally held on Saturdays, and, during the summer, as 
often as once a week. A beef was usually the prize. A 
keg of whisky was usually carried to these shooting- 
matches, on horseback, and sometimes a violin made its 
appearance, and the crowd danced for hours. 

The early pioneers were exceeding}y friendly and sociable. 
A neW-comer was given a hearty weleome. The houses 
were in general small and poor, but the hospitality of the 
occupants knew no bounds. A visitor at a house toward 
evening could scarcely get aways» much was he importuned 
to stay over night, which, if he did, he was always treated 
to the best the house atlurded, and never allowed to pay 
fur his entertainment. Orchards and melon patches were 
looked on as common property, and the man who would 
charge for apples, or melons, would be denounced for his 
meanness the whole country over. No charge was ever 
made for assisting a neighbor at house-raisings, log- 
rollings, or harvesting. 

The women were brave and self-reliant, and it was no 
unusual thing for them to practice with the rifle. They 
were often left alone, and it was well that they should 
kuow the best means of defiauce. Ove of the pioneers of 
the county (John L. Ferguson) was accustomed to say 
that his mother could shoot a deer, or an Indian, just as 
well as his father could, and thought no more of it. The 
widow Carlock, in the Marine settlement, was also one 
who had the reputation of being able to use her rifle, with 
equal skill to any man, in shooting game, or despatching 
au Indian, as the case required. 


horses or riders. 


PIONEER CUSTOMS AND MODES OF LIFE. 


The early settler brought with him little besides his axe 
and rifle; the first his weapon of offence against the forests 
that skirted the water courses, ucar which he made his 
home; the second, that of defence against the wily savage. 
His first labor was to fell trees and rear himself a house. 
This was an unpretentious cabin, rudely built of logs. It 
was usually from fourteen to sixteen feet square never more 
than twenty feet, and was frequently cntirely built without 
glass, nails, hinges, or locks. 

First, large logs were Jaid in position as sills; on these 
were placed strong sleepers, aul on the sleepers were laid 
the rough-hewed puncheons to serve as floors. The logs 
are then built up till the proper height for the eaves, 
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then on the ends of the building were placed poles, longer 
than tne other end-logs, which projected some eighteen or 
more inches over the sides, and were called “ butting-pole 
sleepers ;” on the projecting ends of these were placed the 
“ butting-pole,” Which served to give the linc to the first 
row of clap-boards. These were, as a matter of course, split, 
and as the gables of the cabin were built up, were so laid on 
as to lap a third of their length. They were often kept in 
place by the weight of a heavy pole, laid across the roof 
parallel to the ridge pole. The house was then chinked, 
and daubed with a coarse mortar. .At one end of the house 
was built a huge fire-place, in which fire was kindled, both 
for cooking purposes and to furnis'’ the needed warmth in 
winter. Stoves were rarcly to be seen. The cciling above 
was sometimes covered with the pelts of the raccoon, opossum, 
and wolf, to add to the warmth of the dwelling. Sometimes 
the soft inner bark of the bass wood was used for the same 
purpose. The cabin was lighted by means of greased paper 
windo vs. Over an openiug in one side of the building, 
made by entting out a portion of a log, sheets of strong paper, 
well saturated with coon grease, or bear vil, were carefully 
tacked, and thus furnished the window with which the eabin 
was lighted. 

The furniture was in keeping with the building. The 
tables had four legs, and were rudely made from puncheons. 
The seats were stools, having three or tour lezs. The bed- 
stead compared well with the rest, and was often so econ- 
trived as to permit it to be drawn up and fastened to the wall 
during the day, thus affording more room to the family. 
The entire furniture was framed with no other tovls than the 
ase and the auger. Hach mau was his own carpenter. 
Corsiderable ingeuuity was sometimes displayed in the con- 
struction of the implements of agriculture and household 
furniture and utensils. IXuives and forks the pioneers some- 
times had, and sometimes had not. The common table 
knife was the pack knife, or butcher knife. Morse collars 
were sometimes made of the plaited husk of the maize sewed 
together. ‘They were easy on the neck of the horse, and if 
tug-traces were used, would last a long time. 

The common dress of the carly pioneers was very similar. 
In winter, the covering of the feet were mostly moccasins 
made of deer skin and shoe-packs of tanned Ieather. In the 
tummer, the greater portion of the young people, male and 
female, and many of the old, went bare-foot. The women 
wore moceasins and shoes made of deer-skin. The substan- 
tial and universal outside wear was the blue linsey hunting 
shirt. Many pioneers wore the white blanket coat (the 
French eapot) in winter, and this was considered very fine 
attire. The vest wes eommonly made of striped linsey. The 
colors were made of alum, copperas, and madder, boiled 
with the bark of trees, in such manner and proportions as 
the old ladies preseribed. The shirts were generally home- 
made, of flax and cotton material. The trousers of the 
masses were generally liusey, sometimes a coarse blue cloth, 
and often buckskin. JTome-made wool hats were worn, and 
sometimes caps made of fox, raccoon, and wild-cat skins. A 
fox skin eap, with the tail turned over the top, was thou cht 
a fine head-dress by the dashing young men. In warm 
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weather hats were worn made at home of straw. Neat ani 
fine linsey, manufactured at home, and colored and woven 
to suit the faney, composed the outside garments of the 
females. It was not unusual for a young woman to appear 
dressed completely in the products of her own hands. A 
bonnet of calico, or some gayly-cheeked gouds, was worn on 
the head in the open air. Jewelry was unusual. <A gold 
ring was an ornament not often scen. 

Factory made goods, from New England and Kentucky, 
reached Tlinois about the year 1815, and soon supplanted 
the produets of the loom and spinning wheel. The style of 
dress began to change about 1820. The bluc-linsey hunting 
shirt, with re] and white fringe, gave place to the cloth 
cout. Dots and shoes supplanted the deer-skin moceasin. 
At Edwardsville were scen gentlemen dressed in clegant 
broad-cloth. By the year 1530, a man dressed in the cos- 
tume of the territory, raeevnu-skin cap, hunting-shirt, buck- 
skin breeches and moccasins, with a belt around the waist, 
to which a knife and tomahawk were appended, was rarcly 
to be scen. The female sex made still more rapid progress 
in adopting modern costumes. 

The men were not accustomed to work so hard and 
steadily as now, sufficient corn was raised for home con- 
sumption, also a little wheat, cotton, flax and tobaeco, a 
patch of indigo and a bed of maidder, with garden yege- 
tables for the family use, and the balance of the time was 
spent in recreation, and in hunting deer, turkeys, and bees. 
The pioneers were capital hands for attending musters, 
Fourth of July eelebrations, political speaking, the courts, 
horse races, aud other like gatherings. Oa th: other hand 
women in those days worked much more than at present. 
Beside the house work they had to do the eording, spinning, 
weaving, and the making of all the wearing apparel for 
the family. ach house was a manufacturing establish- 
ment, each woman a skillful operative. The women were 
overburdened with work so much that a traveller passing 
through the eountry remarked that it was “a heaven for 
men and horses, but a hell for women aud oxen.” The 
women, navertheless, were cheerful au] happy, and some- 
times, when hard pressed, called the male members of 
the family to their ail Munya boy, unter the instrne- 
tion of his mother or sister, Iearael to spin and weave, 
to sew and knit, and also to dye. 

The sortal and aceomm) lating disposition of the carly 
settlers led them to do mueh work in concert, at public 
gatherings, When a man wanted a lot of uails made he 
would sot a diy aal notify the neighbors, who were sure 
The self-imposed task of each man was 
one hundred nails, There was always a race as to who 
should halloo, “ Done first?’ S. P. Gillham relates that 
he was in such a rnee onee, and with his brother made 
the one hundred nails in a little over two lours. and got 
heat at that. At the approach of wheat harvest some 
leading man would send word for the neighbors to assemble 
at the house ofa certain neighbor on such a day to cut and 
shock his wheat. As soon az they had finished his harvest 
they would go to the next. and so on around aceorling to 
the ripeness of the grain. The crops of the widows and sick 
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persons were not neglected, but were attended to along with 
the rest, and if any partiality were shown it would be 
toward them. The young people frolicked an] danced of 
evenings all through harvest ; and it is little wonder that the 
few still living, whose memory reaches back to those golden 
days, think there is no enjoyment among young people now 
as there was then. The women were not a whit behind the 
men in their social gatherings. They often met to do quilt- 
ing and carding, aod thought nothing of mounting their 
horses, takiug their wheels in their laps, and riding five or 
six miles to attend a spinuing bee. As with the men, there 
was always a race as to who should excel in carding, or 
spinning, and at quiltings, there were often two quilts, so 
that the gathering could divide into two parties, and have 
a raceas to whieh quilt should be finished first. 

At these gatherings, as well as the house-raisings, at 
which the whol: neighborhood came together, whether 
invited or not, much sport and amusement were indulged 
in. Young men and boys tried their strength and skill 
at jumping, wrestling, running foot-races, lifting, and other 
Shooting at marks was practiced 
Among a 


gymnastic exercises. 
among those skilled in the use of the rifle. 
group of older men would figure som? Kentuckian, relating 
his adventures on a flat-boat trip to New Orleans. A bottle 
of Monongahela whisky, generously passed around, was of 
much assistance in quickening the memories of the old 
pioneers, aud their “ har-brea Ith escapes,’ and thrilling 
alyentures, were freely told. There was plenty to eat as 
well as to drink. The good woman of the house had busied 
herself for a day, or more, in preparation for the coming 
guests, and an abundance was provided for the healthy 
appetites which were then the rule.* After the day’s work 
had been accomplished, out dovrs and in, by men and 
women, the floor was cleared and the merry dauce began. 
Handsome, stalwart young men, whose manly forms were 
the result of out-door life, clad in fringed buck-skin breeches 
and gaudily colored hunting shirts, led forth to the dance 
bright-eyed, buxom damsels, dressed in neatly fitting 
linsey-woolsey garments, their cheeks glowing with health, 
and their cyes speak enjoyment and, perhaps, a tenderer 
2motion. 

But the greatest of all social gatherings was the wedding. 
Everybody in reach was invited. The guests of the bride 
assembled at her home, and of the groom at his, At an 
appointed hour the bride’s party mounted their horses and 
started tomect the groom. In many neighborhoods a bottle 
of liquor was prepared, sweetened and spiced to the taste, 
und the bottle decorated with many colored ribbons. When 
the two parties met a gencral halt was ordered, and prepara- 
tions made to run a race for the bottle. The groom’s party 
ran for him, the bride’s for her. The bottle was taken by 


*“The bread used at these frolivs was baked generally on Jonny or 
Journcy cake-hoards, and is the best corn bread cver made, A board is 
made smooth, about two fe-t long, and cight inches wide; the ends are 
The dongh is spread out on this board and placed 
leaning before the fire. One side is baked, and then the duagh is changed 
on the boar], so the other side is presented, in its turn, to the fire, This 
ix Jonny-cuke, and is good, if the proper materials are put in the dough, 
Reynolds’ Pioneer History. 


generally rounded, 


and itis properly baked.” 
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the judge to the far end of the course, while the crowd 
remained at the starting point. When the race was over 
the winner returned, holding up the trophy and shaking it 
in triumph. After the wedding and the dinner was over, 
the groomsman gave a general invitation to all the guests of 
the bride to attend the young people home the next day, 
and to take dinuer with them. Then the race of the day 
previous would be repeated, and in many social and con- 
vivial neighborhoods dancing would be indulged in for 
hours.* 


* The following deseription of a “Shu-king ” of the olden time is 
taken from Deynslds’ Pioneer Ilistory of Illinois: 

“In pure pioneer times the erops of corn were never hu-ked on 
the stalk, as is done at this day: bat were hanled home in the hnsk 
and thrown in a heap, generally by the side of the erib, so that the 
ears. when husked, could be thrown direct into the crib. The whole 
neighborhood, male and female, were invited to the shucking, as it 
was called. The girls, and many of the married ladies, generally 
engaged in this amusing work. In the first place two leading expert 
huskers were chosen as captains, and the heap of corn divided as 
nearly equal as possible. Rails were laid across the pile so as to desig- 
and then each eaptain chose, alternately, his corps 
The whole number of working hands 


nate the division ; 
of huskers, male and female. 
present were selected, on one side or the other, and then each party 
commenced a contest to beat the other, which was in many eases truly 
exciting. One other rule was, that whenever a male husked a red ear 
of eorn, le was entitled to a kiss from the girls. This frequently 
excited much fuss and seuffling, which was intended by both parties 
to end ina kiss. lt was a universal practice that fegi or Mon omga- 
hela whisky was used at these hu-king frolies, which they drank out 
of a bottle, cach one mile and female, taking the bottle and drinking 
out of it, and then handing it to his next neighbor, without using any 
glass or cup whatever. This custom was common and not considered 
rude. Almost always these corn shucks ented in a dance. To pre- 
pare for this amusement fiddles and fiddlers were in great demand; 
and it often required much fast riding to obtain them. One viclin 
and a performer were all that was contemplated at these innocent 
rural games. Towards dark, and the supper half over, then it was 
that a bustle and confusion commenced. The confusion of the tongnes 
at Babel would have been ashamed at the corn-shuckings. The young 
ones hurrying off the table, and the old ones contending for time and 
order. Jt was the case in nine times out of ten, that but one dwell- 
ing-house was on the premises, and that used for eating as well as 
dancing. But when the fiddler commenced tuning his instrument 
the music always gained the victory for the young side. Then the 
dishes, victuals, tables and all, disappeared in a few minutes, and the 
room was cleared, the dogs drove out, and the floor swept off ready 
for action. The floors of these houses were sometimes the natural 
earth, beat solid, sometimes the earth, with puncheons in the middle 
over the potato-hole, and at times the whole floor was made of pun- 
cheons. The mnsie at these country dances nuule the young folks 
almost frantic, and sometimes much excitement was displayed to get 
on the floor firat. Crenerally the fiddler on these eecasions assumed 
an important bearing, und ordered, in true professional style, so aud 
so to be donc; as that was the way in North Carolina, where he was 
raised. The decision ended the contest for the floor. In those days 
they danced jigs and fonr-handed reels, as they were called. Some- 
times three-handed reels were also danced. In these dances there 
was no standing still; all were moving at a rapid pace from begin- 
ning to end. In the jigs the by-standers cut one another out, as it was 
called, so that this dance would Jast four hours. Sometimes the 
parties in a jig tried to tire one another down in tbe danee, and then 
it would also last a Jong time before one or the other gave up. The 
cotillion or stand-still duces were not then known. Vhe bottle went 
round af these purlies as it did at the shuckings, and male and female 
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EARLY FINANCIAL CONDITION OF TILE COUNTRY—ARTICLIS 
OF TIOUSEMNOLD USE. 


The early settlers had but little money, and but little was 
needed, only enough to pay a small! tax, sometimes a doctor’s 
bill, and for blacksmith work. This was obtained from the 
sale of cattle and hogs. Store goods and grocerics were 
generally paid for with butter, eggs, beeswax and _peltries. 
The early pionecrs lived on government land, unbought, un- 
patented. The little silver coin that found its way into the 
eommunity had to be cut im pieces to make it go as far as 
possible, and fur convenience of change. After the bank of 
Edwardsville went into operation, in 1819, money became 
more plentiful for a while, but the bank soon weut undcr, 
aud times became worse. When the scttling up of the 
ecuntry made it neccssary to secure a title to the land, every 
spare dollar went to the land office, and money became 
scarce on this aceount. There was little demand for farm 
products. Little or no grain was sold out of the county. 
A few horses and cattle were shipped south or driven north, 
but not in sufficient numbers to put much money in circu- 
lation. Corn frequently sold as low as five cents a bu-hel, 
wheat at thirty, torty, aud fifty cents, cows and calves at 
five dollars, beef and pork ata cent and a-half a pound, 
aud otber produets of the farm proportionately low. Cattle 
and hogs were commonly taken to St. Louis. After 1825 
there began to be home buyers of pork and beef. A pack- 
ing house was established at the mouth of Wood river at 
an early day, by D E. Tiffiu, and afterward one at Edwards- 
ville by Robert Pogue. 

Produce was gotten to market in a wooden cart, drawn by 
a yoke of oxen. There were few bridges, but little work 
was done on the roads, and consequently heavy teams were 
acquired for light loads. Ox teams were the best and the 
most eonmonly used, though some preferred horses. The 
oxen could live on the grass aud do good work. There were 
a few large four-horse wagons in which people had moved 
into the country. In later years a few of the well-to-do 
farmers got a Dearborn wagon, drawn by one horse. Oue 
of the old resideuts of the county states that it was not till 
1837 that he ever heard the name of a buggy, and it was 
about the same date when two-horse wagous began to come 
into use. 

Sait was one of the dearest of the commodities which the 
pioneer settler absolutely needed. It was in early times ob- 
tained in St. Louis. At one time a man landed a boat and 
left a few barrels of salt for sale with Isaac Gillham on the 
This was sold among the farmers in the 
As much as seven dollars 
In 1818 salt sold at 


Mississippi. 
vicinity at nine dollars a barrel. 
was at times, paid for a half bushel. 


took a dram ont of it as it passed around. No sitting was indulged 
in, and the folks cither stood or danced all night, as gencrally day- 
light ended the frolic. The dress of these hardy pioncera was gene- 
rally plain homespun. 
lime, which is a convenient working or dancing dress. 
dressed deer-skin panta'oons were used on these occasions, and mocca- 
sins-—rarely shoe»— and at times bare feet were indniged in. In the 
morning aj] go home on horseback or on foot. No carriages, wagons, 
or other vehicles were used on these ovcasions, for the best of reasons, 
Iweause they had none.” 


Sometimes 


The hunting shirt was much worn at that 
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Fdwardsville for three dollars a bushel, and in 1821 at one 
dollar. Whisky was cheap, and frequently eould be 
bought at twenty-five cents a gallon by the barrel. Several 
distilleries were erected at an carly period, and some of the 
larger farmers hauled their corn to them, and had it manu- 
factured into whisky, the distiller taking half by way of 
toll. Coffee and sugar were expensive, and considered 
luxuries not to be indulged in every day. Their use was 
reserved for old people and visitors. Wild honey was often 
used in place of sugar. Because of the scarcity of mills 
and the difficulty of travelling to them, hominy, green corn, 
beans and potatoes, often supplied the table to the exclusion 
of bread. 

Every farmer ealeulated as much on having his barrel of 
honey when winter came as on having a supply of corn or 
other provisions. Hence bee-hunting was common. 
Gershom Flagg writes back to Vermont in 1819: “ There 
are more honey bees in the territory, I suppose, than in any 
other place in the world. I have heard the hunters say 
that they have found eight, or ten, swarms in a day on the 
St. Gama (Sangamon) and Hlinois rivers, where there are 
no settlements, Truly this must be the land of milk and 
honey.” 


we PRAIRIE FIRES. 


AL settler on the prairic, in early days, was in constant 
dread, in the fall of the year, of prairie fires. A fire started 
iu the high, dry grass would sweep over the prairie faster 
than a horse could run. ach settler usually burned of! a 
strip of ground surrounding his farm, and thus prevented 
the flamcs from destroying his crop and buildings. The 
neighbors would frequently be engaged in fighting the fire 
till midnight in the effort to save the property of some of 
their number from destruction. 


PIONEER SCIOOLS AND CHUNCIIES. 


The first camp meeting iv Illinois was held near thie 
residence of Thomas Goud, about three miles south of the 
present town of Edwardsville, iu the spring of 1807. This 
meeting was under the supervision of the Rey. William 
McKendree, then presiding elder of cireuits covering Ohi 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and other western states, and who in 
1808 became the fourth bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. Rev. Jesse Walker was au assistant preacher. 
Reynolds states that during this mecting many persons were 
curiously exercised by the “jerks,’’ an involuntary exercise 
which made the victims sometimes dauce and leap until 
they beeame cntirely exhausted and fell helpless to the 
ground. Later in the scason a camp-meeting was held at 
Shiloh, six miles north-east of Belleville. The old Bethel 
ehurch in Madison county, and the Shiloh church in St. 
Clair county were the two earliest Methodist churches in 
Illinois. 

Religious meetings had been held among the pioneers 
sAs carly as the fall of 1803 
Regular re- 


several years previous to 1807. 
Methodist mini-ters made their appearance. 
ligious services were usually held about once iu four weeks. 
Their two-days meetings and quarterly meetings were well 
attended. Of the resident Methodist preachers in the 
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county, in early times, Josias Randle, for many years clerk 
of the court, was among the best known. 

A Baptist church was built on section 24, township 5, 
range 9, in the year 1809. The building was a small 
cabin constructed of logs. The Nev. William Jones was 
the first preacher who held services here. Rev. John M. 
Peck was one of the earliest Baptist preachers. The Rev. 
Thomas Ray preached frequently, as did the Rey. William 
Jones, both Baptists. Peter Cartwright was an early 
Methodist minister. le was called the “ fighting 
preacher.” It was not considered anything out of the way 
in those days for a preacher, when insulted, to protect his 
standing by force of arms, The Rev. Thomas Oglesby 
preached as early as 1804. The Nev. Benjamin Young was 
an early minister, Thomas Randle, Nathaniel Pinckard, 
and Samuel Thompson and John Dew were early Methodist 
ministers. 

Fo the year 1812 a school was taught in the door yard ,of 
the residence of Col. Samuel Judy by Hlisha Alexander. A 
school-house was then, in 1814, built at the foot of the bluff, 
half-way between where Col. Judy and William B. White- 
side lived, but more than halfof the time it was not occupied. 
This was a cabin built of logs, and Mr. Thompson was the 
teacher who first held sway within its walls. This was while 
the war of 1812-1} was in progress. Many of the inhabi- 
tants in that part of the country were engaged in the 
ranging service, and the reports from the ficld so inspired 
the youth with martial feeling that one morning they 
barred the cabin door against the teacher. After brave, but 
ineffectual efforts to carry the position by storm, he wisely 
sounded a parley and received the surrender of the garrison 
on condition of treating the pupils. 

A schoo] was taught by Vaitch Clark, in the summer of 
1813, in a block house at the little fort which had been 
erected for protection aguinst the Indians on section 1, of 
township 4, range 9. 

The first teacher in the Wood Liver settlement was Peter 
Flian. The school-house in which he taught was on section 
4, township 5, range 9. In township 3, range 9, the first 
school was taught in 1812, by Joshua Atwater, who was 
succeeded by an Irishman named McLaughlin. 

The first school ever taught in the Marine prairie was 
either in the summer, or winter, of 1814. It was taught in 
the smoke house of Isaac Ferguson. There were ten or 
twelve scholars, and Arthur Travis was the teacher. 

Hiram Rountree was an early teacher at Ebenezer, south- 
west of Edwardsville; Mr. Campbell at Salem, Joseph 
Berry on Sugar Creek, and William Gilliland at the Cantine 
school and mecting house. 

One of the early schools in the Marine settlement was in 
2 building made of logs consisting of two departments sepa- 
rated by a log partition. The first department was a stable, 
accommodating several horses; the second, a crib, or gran- 
ary, utilized for scholastic purposes. The only entrance to 
this room, was through the stable, and teacher and pupils, 
girls and boys, were compelled to climb six feet of log parti- 
tion. “The conductor of this school,” writes one of the 
pupils of those days, “was a little effete, old codger, the 
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most ignorant and illiterate creature I ever knew as a 
teacher of the youthful mind. We were instructed to always 
call the Jetter‘Z, ‘ Izzard, and in spelling Aaron to say, 
“Big <A, little A, r-o-n, Aaron,’? The next teacher who 
attempted to illuminate Marine was Mr, Giles Churchill, 
the most bashful and awkward of men. Je had studied 
‘English grammar in Webster’s spelling book, and ‘lowed 
he could teach it if anybody wanted to fara’ At that early 
day the march of civilization had already established a 
whisky distillery in the woods, not more than two miles 
from our noted scholastic institution, and our beloved peda- 
gogue would sometimes rest at this point, on his early 
literary peregripation to his morning duty, and imbibe too 
freely of corn-juice for the successful advancement of educa- 
tion, although in one way or another, he did successfully 
‘teach the young mind how to shoot.’ A true politician, 
however, he even then stumbled along to his tasks, his duties, 
and his schoo], with a pint-bottle well-filled with the spirit 
that ‘steals away the brain,’ to treat, fill and flatter the 
older boys, and thus win them to his praise.” 

One of the early schools in the southern part of the coun- 
ty was taught in Chilton’s fort by David Sineltzer. 

The Rey. William Jones was one of the earliest teachers 
in what is now Fort Rassel] township. A man named 
Wyatt taught in this part of the county in 1817,andin 1818 
Daniel A. Lanterman hada schoo] in which thirty-three 
children were in their primers at the commencement of the 
term. He was paid twelve dollars a year for each pupil. 
The books used were Webster’s Spelling Book, the New 
England Primer and Pike’s Arithmetic. ‘To advance far 
enough in arithmetic to understand the rule of three, was 
considered having a good education. The scholars came 
froma distance of three miles. The school-house was built 
of logs, and was twenty by twenty-four feet in dimensions. 
On the side, half a log had been cut out for a window. 
Over the aparture greased paper was tacked, and a fence had 
been built on the outside to keep the cattle from destroying 
this substitute for glass by licking it with their tongues. 

In the neighborhood of the present Edwardsville there 
were no good schools til] 1818. About that time Hiram 
Rountree taught two years at the old Ebenezer school-house 
and had a school of eighty pupils. 

The first school in the neighborhood of the present town 
of Troy was taught by Greenberry Randle in the year 1511. 
The curriculum of studies could not have been very extend- 
ed for the “ mastcr” stipulated that he should be called on 
to give no instruction in arithmetic further than the “ Dou- 
ble Rule of Three.” 

EARLY MILLS, 

The waut of convenient mills was one of the most serious 
disadvantages with which the pioneer settlershad to con- 
tend. Of the early contrivances for manufacturing meal 


_ the most rude and primitive was what was known as the 


“ Armstrong mill,” used in the fall of the year, and which 
could be made by any family. This consisted of a plate of 
tin, pierced with numerous hol:s, so as to make one side 
very rough, bent in the shape of a half-circle, and nailed to 
a clap board about three feet long by six inches in width. 


By rubbing an ear of corn, just out of the milk, on the rough 
tin, meal was made, though ina very slow and laborious 
manner. The person operating this mill, by the time he had 
ground, or grated, enough meal for the dinner of a dozen 
persous, would be apt to conclude that “arm-strong” was a 
very appropriate appellation. 

An improvement on this was the hand mill. This was 
made of two mill-stones, one above the other. A hole was 
made in the upper stone in whieh was placed a staff of wood, 
which ran throngh a hole in a plank above. One or two 
persons took hold of this staff, and turned the upper stone 
with as much yelocity as possible. There was no hopper, 
but through an cye in the upper stone the mill was fed with 
corn in small quantities. 

To make a mortar, wherein to beat corn into meal, the 
pioneers took a large, round log, three or four fect in length, 
and, by cutting or buruing, made a cavity in one end, capa- 
ble of holding, perhaps, a peck of corn. The log was theu 
set perpendicularly in the ground, and the cavity filled 
with corn. A weight attached to the sweep was then used to 
crush the corn. The weight was forced down by the hands, 
and was raised again by the spring of the sweep-pole. 

In the band-mill the horse-power consisted of a large, 
upright shaft, some ten or twelve feet in height, with eight 
or ten long arms, let into the main shaft and extending out 
from it fifteen feet. 
the arms, in the upper side, into which wooden pins were 
driven. This was called the big wheel, and was, as has been 
seen, about thirty feetin diameter. The raw-hide belt or 
tug, was made of skins of beef cattle, cut into strips three 
inches in width ; these were twisted into a round cord, or 
tug, long enough to encircle the cireumference of the big 
wheel. There it was held in place by the wooden pins. 
From the big wheel the belt erossed and passed under a shed 
to run around a drum, or “trunnel head,” to which was 
attached the grinding apparatus. The horses, or oxen, were 
attached to the arms by means of raw-hide tugs, and being 
driven around in a circle, the machinery was set in motion. 
To grind twelve bushels of corn in a band-mill was consi- 
dered a good day’s work. Instead of using the band, power 
was sometimes communicated from one wheel to the other 
cogs. 

Several of these hand mills were erected in the Goshen 
settlement. Defore their coming into use the pioneer settlers 
usually procured their supplies of meal at Cahokia. Wheat 
flour at that time was but little used. Previous to the year 
1807, several pioneer mills were built within the present 
limits of the county, one of which was a band mill, erected 
by the Preuitts, on the edge of the prairic, a few miles east 
of the present site of Collinsville. On the Cantine ereck, 
south of Collinsville, a man named Talbot had, first, a horse 
mill, and afterward a water mill. Cornelius built a water 
mill on the same creck below. Elliott had a horse mill about 
three miles south of Edwardsville, and Nathan Carpenter 
one on the Six mile prairie. Adjoining the site of Elwards- 
ville, Thomas Wirkpatrick built a water mill on Cahokia 
creek. 

William Whiteside, of Whiteside station, in the present 
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Auger holes were bored at the end of 
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eounty of Monroe, and his brother, John Whiteside, in the 
year 1806, purehased a land warrant of one hundred aeres, 
and loeated it on Wood river, where that stream is crossed 
by the road leadiug from Edwardsville to Alton, They 
prepared, and hauled much timber with which to construct 
a mill, but for some reason never built it. 

After the population of the eounty became more numerous, 
several of the settlers, who had 2 mechanical turn of mind, 
were tempted to try their skill at building horse, or ox 
mills. There were many failures, and sometimes financial 
ruin resulted. Especially was this the case with the attempts 
to build and operate water mills. It was a saying of Isaac 
Prickett, one of the Edwardsville merchants, that however 
great a falling out he might have with an old settler, if he 
undertook to build a water mill, he always forgave him the 
grudge. At Edwardsville in the year 181%, Josias Randle 
built a good eog-wheel horse mill. John Messinger was the 
machinist and mill-wright who did the work. In 1832 this 
mill was transformed into a steam mill, one of the first in 
Madison county. It burned down in 1854. Near the pre- 
sent site of Bethalto, there was a band-mill at an early day 


| operated by Mr. Finley. George Moore had one on his 


place in section ten, of township five, range nine, the ma- 
chinery of which was brought from Kentneky. About a 
mile and a half west of Edwardsville was a mill owned by 
Joshua Delaplain, on land now owned by 5. O. Bonner. 
Prior to the year 1817, a band-mill was erected on Gov. 
Coles’ farm, three or four miles east of Mdwardsville. It 
was run by George Coventry, aod afterward by William L. 
May, who removed it to Edwardsville. Henry Keley, the 
pioneer settler of [Tame] township, put up a band-mill on his 
farm about 1820. This mill had a good bolting cloth and 
chest. Jt was in operation only a short time, and the enter- 
prise did not prove a financial suecess. George W. Farris 
had a band-mill, west of Silver ereek, near the line between 
Hamel and Alhambra townships. Robert Collet, one of the 
niost ingenious, useful, and enterprising citizens on Rattan’s 
prairie, built a good mill, two or three miles southeast of the 
present town of Bethalto, which was well patronized, and a 
great eonvenienee to the inhabitants of that part of the 
county. Tt was destroyed by fire in 1842, or 1343. Rubert 
MeDow, a Kentuckian, who settled near the present Kinder 
station, had a horse-mill in operation at an early pertod. 

A water-mill was built on Cahokia creek at Mdwardsville, 
by Joseph Newman, who sold it to Samuel Lockhart, and 
he to Paris Mason. The mill was in operation several years, 
anda great advantage to the people residing within several 
miles of Edwardsville, but so treacherous was Cahokia creck, 
and so difticult and expensive was the work of preserving 
the mill-dam on account of the frequent floods which devas- 
tated the bottom, that Mr. Mason finally concluded to aban- 
don the mill. Three or four miles southeast of Idwards- 
ville, a mill was built by Jacob Gouterman, and for some 
years did good service. George Barnsback built a good cog- 
wheel horse-mill, southeast of Edwardsville, and Calvin 
MeCray put in operation a mill of the same deseription In 
the neighborhood of Troy. In the forks of Wood river, two 
or three miles east of Upper Alton, Abel Moore built a 
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good cog-wheel mill abont 1823 or 1824. On Cabokia 
creek, three or four miles above Edwardsville, a water-mill 
was built by Robert Harrison, at which for many years 
large quantities of corn and wheat were ground, and a great 
deal of lumber sawed. Mr. Harrison was a publie-spirited 
and enterprising citizen, and afterward carried on the pot- 
tery business for many years at Upper Alton Both at 
Newman's and Randle’s mill at Edwardsville, lumber was 
sawed at an early day. John Estabrook and Oliver Liver- 
more built a water-mill on Cahokia creek, in the northwest 
part of Hamel township about 1829, or 1530. <A great 
amount of lumber was sawed here, and some meal and flour 
manufactured. On Indian ereek, in Fort Russell township, 
Johu Newman built a saw-mill at an early period, which he, 
and others after him, ran to a good purpose for many years. 
West of Edwardsville, on Delaplain’s branch, an early mill 
was built by George Coventry. 

William Rabb, who in 1812, purchased claim 1653, on 
the Cahokia, about three miles northwest of Collinsville, in 
the spring of the next year, built a large four-story frame 
water-mill—an extensive concern for those days. In 1520 
it passed into the possession of Joseph Hertzog, who added 
a distillery. Ilertzog’s mill was a well-known place to the 
early settlers of the county. 

Soon after 1840, there were several steam-flour and saw- 
mills in operation in the county. The first two of these 
were the Randle mill at Edwardsville, and the large steam 
flour-mill built by William Manning at Alton. The building 
of the Alton mill commenced in 1831, and was completed in 
1853. Farmers sometimes came to the Alton mill from 
Sangamon county, a distance of eighty miles, and then 
would often have to wait several days to get their grist 
ground. The expense, however, was but little more to them 
than at home. Time, in those days, was not a matter of 
much consequence. Provisions and feed were either brought 
from home, or purchased on the way, and the covered wagon 
made a convenient place for lodging as they camped along 
the road at night. It was lawful to cut suflicient timber by 
the wayside for camp fires. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Heavier crops of corn were generally raised in pioneer 
times than now, but the crops of wheat were lighter. The 
superior erop of wheat at the present day is probably due 
to better culture and better varieties. The manner of seed- 
ing wheat was to seatter the seed broadeast in the standing 
corn, and plow it in with a one-horse plow. The wheat at 
harvest was reaped with a sickle. Solomon Prewitt once 
raised, from a small field, a crop of forty-two bushels of 
wheat to the acre, but the usual yield was from ten to fif- 
teen bushels. The fresh and fertile prairie lands yielded 
heavy crops of corn. Curtiss Blakeman of Marine, writes, 
under date of April the twentieth, 1820, to the secretary of 
the State Agricultural Society, that the previous year he 
eathercd from nine acres, three-quarters and six rods of 
ground, sixteen hundred bushels of ears of corn of a very 
superior quality. Oue bushel and a half of ears (consisting 
of one hundred and thirty-four ears) just as they ran from 
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the crib, on being shelled, made one bushel and four quarts 
of shelled corn. The seed of this corn was brought from 
Kentucky. Ife deseribes the corn as being white and hard, 
the grains a little indented and the cob very smal] in propor- 
tion to the size of the ear. The mode of culture was quite 
common, the corn being planted late in May, in hills about 
four feet apart, and ploughed three times. Somewhat less 
than ten acres of ground made thirteen hundred and fifty 
bushels of shelled corn, a yield of one hundred and thirty- 
five bushels to the acre. The field in which the corn was 
grown was newly-turned up prairie, and that year was culti- 
vated for the first time. 

There was considerable cotton raised in the county in 
early days, and its cultivation was kept up by some as late 
as the year 1835. Thomas Good built, and operated, a very 


good cotton gin, on his farm two miles south of Edwardsville. 


killed, though sometimes it was affected by the rust. 


Oats were not much raised, and only small crops of either 
Trish, or sweet potatoes. Nearly every farmer had his patch 
of flax which was used for some articles of clothing because 
of its superior strength to cotton. At a later day castor 
beans were cultivated and readily sold at Edwardsville, 
where John Adams had an oil mill. The hay used was eut 
from the wild prairie. Melons, which were raised in large 
quanti'ies, were planted in corn fields by the public roads, 
and the travelling publie were expected to help themselves. 
The house garden of early times, beside vegetables for table 
use, grew the medicines of the family—the senna plant for 
a cathartic, garlics for vermifuge, saffron for soothing syrup, 
wormwood and tansy for strengthening bitters, all the mints 
for sudorifics, and sweet basil and summer savory for 
essences and cooking. 

The methods of agriculture were slow and laborious. 
Harvesting wheat with a sickle was a severe labor. A good 
hand could reap half an acre a day. Grain was threshed 
with a flail, or tramped out on the ground with horses and 
oxen, and then cleaned by letting it fall through a breeze 
ereated by the motion of a sheet in the hands of two persons 
—a slow and hard process. The old Barshare plow, with a 
wooden mold-board, was the main implement used for eul- 
tivating the soil. This plow was very good for turning 
prairie sod, but was poorly adapted for plowing up and pul- 
verizing the ground. For cultivating corn the shovel plow 
was much used. 

In one respect the farmer of the olden time had a great 
advantage over the modern agriculturist. Lis crops were 
not injured by insects. There was no chinch bug, Hessian 
fly, nor weevil ; no vine bugs, lice, potato bugs, or bee moth 
to annoy the farmer, nor any insect to bore, or sting, his 
fruit. The prairie grass was set on fire each year, and all the 
country burned over, so that little hiding place was left for 
iusect life, and the erops grew so rapidly on the new and 
fertile soil that, if any pests existed, to injure the crops, the 
damage they did was xo small as not to be noticed. There 
was one exception in the tobacco plant which bad to be 
watched elosely to keepthe worms from eating it up. Chineh 
bugs first made their appearance about 1547, and have since 
rapidly increased. Wheat, in early times, never winter- 
The 


seasons then, are claimed to have been better than now, with 
notso mueh excessive dronth. 

In the summer of 1817 corn at FE lwardsville sold at 
thirty-three and one-third cents a bushel, in the spring of 
IS18 at fifty cents, and in the summer at seventy-five cents. 
Potatoes were from fifty cents to a dollar, oats fifty cents, 
and wheat one dollar. In 1319 wheat was one dollar, and 
corn, oats, sweet and Trish potatoes cach fifty cents a bushel. 
In 1820 there was a ery of hard times. Money became very 
searce, and the prices of agricultural products fell—wheat 
to fifty centsa bushel and corn to twenty-five eents. The 
price of land depreciated one-half within eightcen months. 
Cows which in 1819 sold at twenty-five dollars, in 1520 
brought only fifteen, and the price of a yoke of oxen fell 
from one hundred and twenty to eighty dollars. Matters 
grew worse in 1821, Corn sold at twelve and a half cents, 
and wheat at fifty cents. Prices raised a little in 1824, 
but again dropped to a low standard in 1825. The 
latter year beef suld at one dollar and a half per ewt., cows 
at from five to seven dollars, oxen from twenty to forty 
dollars a yoke, and horses at from ten to eighty dollars. 
There were times in territorial days, when corn sold as low 
as six and a quarter cents a bushel, and wheat thirty cents. 


THE FIRST ORCITARDS, 


In the year 1802, or 1803, Samuel Judy planted an 
orehard of seedling apple trees on his farm in section 5, of 
township 3, rauge 8. ‘This was the first orchard planted by 
an American settler, but long years previons fruit trees had 
been planted by the French residents on Big, or Choutcan, 
island. There were apple and pear trees on this island, 
which, from their appearance in 1820, must have been 
planted fifty or sixty years hefore that date. Also on section 
9, of township 4, range 9, and on the Squire farm in section 
6, of township 3, range 9, there were pear trees which must 
have been planted previous to the scttlement of the county 
by the Americans. There were several orchards planted at 
an early date in the neighborhood of Troy, one planted hy 
Robert Seybold on section 12, of township 3, range 8; one 
set out by Titus Gregg on the farm now owned by Ignatius 
Rigegin, north of Troy; and another on section 18, of town- 
ship 3, range 7, on the farm settled by Robert McMahan. 
There waz another early orchard, which must have been 
planted soon after 1803,0n claim six hundred and two, near 
Collinsville. This orchard was sct out by Peter Casterline 
and was in bearing in 1814. Near Rabb's (afterward 
Hertzog’s) mill an orchard was planted at an carly date. 
Major Cook, on his farm at the foot of the bluff, on the old 
Edwardsville and St. Louis road, planted an orchard of 
which the apple trees were of a large size in 1517. It is 
said of Major Cook that he sold his last cow to get the 
money with which to purehase apple grafts. 

There were few grafted trees before 1820. A specimen of 
the Lady apple was planted in 1819, on the farm afterward 
owned by Daniel A. Lanterman in township 5, range S. 
Solomon Preuitt sct out in 1820, forty trees, grown from the 
scel of a yellow apple bronzht up from the French settle- 
ments. ix or eight of these trees produced very good fruit. 
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In township 5, range 8, s0n after 1820, orehards of im- 
proved varieties were planted by Juhn Collet, Emanuel J. 
West, and Gershom Flagg. The two former procured their 
trees from the state of New York, and the latter from 
(reenville, Bond county. Gershom Flagg, in the spring of 
1822, planted three hundred seedlings, and in the fall of the 
same year nbout two hundred trees of Kirkbridge White, 
Rambo, Pryor's Red, Pennock, Pennsylvania Red Streak, 
Newtown Pippin, Rawle’s Jauct, Gilpin, and other varieties. 
The grafted trees proved equally hardy and long-lived with 
the seedlings. The first orchard in Hamel township was on 
the farm of Robert Aldrich. The grafts were procured in 
1819 from a nursery at Portave des Sioux in St. Charles 
county, Missouri. Henry Keley and Anson Aldrich went 
after them, wrapping deer skins around the middle of the 
packages, so that they could Jay them before them on their 
horses. Soon afterward iArchibald Lamb and Thomas 
Barnett set out apple orchards in the same township. 
William Hoxsey set out an apple orchard as early as 1819 
or 1520, and Robert McKee had a large orchard of choice 
apples on the Troy road, three miles south-east.of Edwards- 
ville. The first nursery men in the country were John 
Collet and Masson. The latter was a Swiss, who came to 
this country with a countryman, Mr. Talon, on whose farm, 
in section 22, of township 5, range 8, he had his first 
nursery. He removed thence to Mr. Collet’s farm, about 
the year 1825, and thence, about 1832, to a farm iu section 
8, of the same township. George Barnsback also had an 
early nursery. 

BIRDS 


AND ANIMALS. 


Many of the animals and birds common in early days 
have disappeared. Grey wolves were plentiful in the first 
settlement of the country, and there were also black and 
prairie wolyes. Wild cats were also numerous, The wolves 
were a great trouble to the farmers, for the reason that they 
killed many of the young pigs and sheep, and sometimes 
colts and calves. A panther was occasionally met with, and 
often attacked men and the larger animals. Ezra Gilman, 
in township six, range ten, killed a panther witha heavy 
stick as his only weapon. The panther had engaged in a 


, fight with his dog, and Gilman seized a stake from a sled 


near by, and by repaated blows on the head sueceeded in 
killing the ferocious animal. Samuel P. Gillham was 
accustomed to tell of a neighbor of his, who, when riding 
through the timber at night, was attacked by a panther 
whieh lit on the back of the man, and with its claws raked 
his body from the head downward, tearing his clothing in 
slits, and then ripped open the horse's rump. Both 
and rider were terribly frightened. The horse gave a terrilic 
jump, and the panther slipped off’ The horse thea leaped 
a stake-and-rider fence, and reached home, how, the mau 
never knew. When he came to his senses the horse was 
galloping around the house. The man died in two days 
alterward from the etiects of his fright. 

The horns of the wild elk could still be seen, showing that 
they had once inhabited this country. 
oceasionally killed, but not after 1850. Buffalo horns were 
seattered over the prairie, for years utter the fir-t settlement. 


horse 


A badser was 
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Bears were not common. One was killed in the county 
after 1830. The Lynx wassometimes seen. Deer, of course, 
were plentiful in early days. There were four varieties of 
squirrels, the fox, grey, flying and ground squirrels, 

The grey and bald eagle were eommon in pioneer 
times. Paroquets were once plenty. They used to stay in 
the timber along the creeks, and when they came out the 
settlers regarded their appearance asa sure harbinger of a 
atorm. There were several varieties of the wood-pecker 
the red head, the yellow-hammer, and the sap sucker. Par- 
tridges were scarce. The southern mocking bird was seen 
inthe eountry for a year or two, and then disappeared. 
‘The pheasant has eome since the first settlement of the coun- 
try. There were several varieties of owls, among which 
were the screech owl, the large prairie owl, aud the large 
horned owl. Water hens have come since the country was 
first settled. Wild ducks and geese were plentiful, and 
eranes, heronsand swans were found about the lakes. 


PRAIRIE FLIES. 


The green-headed flies, which infested the prairies in the 
summer, were agreat annoyance. From the middle of June 
tothe first of September it was almost impossible to cross the 
prairies in the day time. Wherever a fly lighted upon a 
horse a drop of blood started. Ina journey of twelve miles 
horses were frequently killed. Travellers were aceustomed 
to lie by in the timber during the day, and to cross the 
prairies at night. 


INDIANS—TREATY AT EDWARDSVILLE. 


There were no Indians resident in the territory now eom- 
prising Madison county within the time of its settlement by 
There was originally a Kickapoo town near 
the Salem camp ground. It was their second town in im- 
portanee, the first being at Peoria, The hunting lodges 
stood there till 1820. In early days, however, the Indians 
frequently visited this part of Illinois, mostly with the 
object of having conferenees with Gov. Ninian dwards at 
Edwardsville. Large companies or bands of Indians, some- 
times to the number of one hundred and fifty canoes, each 
canoe containing three or four men, women, and ehildren, not 
unfrequently passed down the Mississippi. These com- 
panies sometimes passed on to St. Louis to see William 
Clark, governor of the territory of Missouri, and sometimes 
stopped at Gillham’s Janding, on the Mississippi, just below 
the mouth of the Missouri, there left their canoes moored 
to the shore, and proeceded on foot to Edwardsville, to see 
Gov. Edwards who held councils and made treatics with 
them. One of the old residents of the eounty states that 
he had seen the men marching along the road to Edwards- 
ville in a single file, a mile in length. The squaws and 
papooses were generally left at the river to guard the eanoes 
and baggage. ‘These Indians were Sacs, Foxes, Pottawato- 
mies and Winnebagoes, who then inhabited the country on 
the upper Mississippi about the present towns of Rock 
Jsland, Davenport and Galena, the eountry on the Hlinois 
river in the vicinity of Peoria, and other portions of north- 
ern I}]inois. They were then perfectly friendly to the 


the whites. 
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" whites, The squaws usually wanted to barter strings of 
beads for green corn, and the braves showed a great fond- 
hess and anxiety for whisky. Often before their return 
homeward they would encamp for several days at a time 
near the Mississippi, and the men would hunt de2r and 
other wild game whieh, with boiled eorn, would constitute 
their stock of provisions for the voyage up the river. 

Another pioneer settler of the couuty relates that among 
the Indians traveling and camping near Edwardsville, the 
young men were full of fun. Ife often saw them when the 
Cahokia was full of water, wallowing in the mud in the 
road, and then jumping into the creek. He had also seen 
them playing eards. 

On the sixth of August, 1819. at Edwardsville, a treaty 
was negotiated between Auguste Chouteau and Benjamin 
Stephenson, commissioners on the part of the United States, 
and the chiefs of the Kickapoo tribe of Indians, by which 
the Nickapoos ceded all their land on the northwest side 
of the Wabash river, including their principal village and 
a tract of land covering the eentral part of the state of 
Hlinois, estimated to contain upward of ten million of acres, 
bounded by a line eommeucing at the mouth of the Illinois 
| River, running eastwardly to the line dividing the states of 
| Dinois and Indiana, thence north to the Kankakee river, 
and thence down the Hlinvis river to the place of beginning. 
The United States agreed, in return, to pay the Kickapoos 
two thousand dollars in silver, annually, for fifteen sueees- 
sive years, at their town on the waters of the Osage river, 
and to guarantee them peaceable possession of their country 
on the Osage and to restrain all white persons from hunting 
or settling therein. The United States also promised to 
furnish two boats in which to transport the property of the 
Indians from some point on the Illinois river to their new 
place of residenee, and to select some judieious eitizen to 
aceompany them in their journey through the white seitle- 
ments. 

Proclamation was made of this treaty on the thirteenth 
of January, 1821. Indians still eontinned to visit Edwards- 
ville till 1827 or 1828. Traces of their camps and the 
peculiar marks made in their stripping the bark from trees 
were visible ten years afterward. The Kieckapous at one 
time had a temporary encampment near the mouth of 
Indian ereek and buried many of their dead there. About 
the year 1824 some Delaware Indians who came from Indi- 
ana, were accustomed to camp in the timber bordering the 
Cahokia. In a year or so they moved westward. After 
1835 a large body of Pottawatomies passed through the 
eounty on the way to their reservation. 


ITEMS CONCERNING SLAVERY. 


The ordinanee of 1787 prohibited the introduction of 
slavery into the northwestern territory, of which Iinots was 
then a part. This ordinance was construed not to operate 
on the slaves already owned by the early French settlers. 
After the organization of the Indiana ternitory in whose 
government I]linois was included, laws were passed by the 
territorial legislature, permitting slaves to be introduced or 
indentured servants, and many thus came to the territory 
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Under this arrangement the owner went with his slaves 
before the clerk of the court of common pleas, and there 
the negroes agreed to serve their master a certain number of 
years and then beeome free. This agreement was to he 
made within thirty days after the slaves entered the terri- 
tory, and if the slaves would not consent to the agreement 
they might be removed out of the territory within sixty 
days. 

The following is a copy of a billof sale of one of these 
indentured servants from Etienne Pensoneau of St. Clair 
eounty to Samuel Gillham of this county, with subsequent 
conyeyances. First appears the record certificate of inden- 
ture and then the eonveyanee from Pensoneau to Gillham : 


J, John Hay, Clerk of the County Court of St. Clair county, 
Iilinois Territory, do hereby certify that Etienne Pensoneau and 
Frankey a negro woman, abont the age of twenty-three, entered into 
an indenture an! agreement in the Clerk's office of the said county of 
St. Clair, whereby the said Frankey agrees to serve the said Etienne 
Pensonean, the term of thirty years, and that the same was duly 
registered the 91h of Noyember, 1511. 

Given under my hand this 12th of August, 1815. 

Joun Hay, C. C. C. St. C. 


Know all men by these presents that J, Etienne Pensonean of the 
eounty of St. Clair, have this day assigned and do hereby assign all 
my Right, Title, and Interest in the within named Frankey to Samnel 
Gillham, and do moreover, warrant that the said Frankey was a 
slave and iy property before and at the time she indentured herself, 
Tn the above assignment made for and in consideration of the sum of 
five hondred dollars, currency of the United States, to me in hand 
paid by the said Samuel Gillham, and J do hereby assign overall my 
tight and title toa child of said Frankey, a girl of about one year 
old, In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my band and seal at 
Cahokia this 12th of August, 1815. 

Test. Jomy ILay. 
Erxe PENSONEAU. 

Recorced September 19, 1815. 

Jostis RANDALt, 
(On 0h Cs S, tCe 


“ Know all men by these presents that £, Samuel Gillham, for, and 
in consideration of the sum of $500 to me in hand paid, I do by the-e 
presents sign over all my right, title, interest, and demand of, in and 
to the within bill of sale, and also hefore the signing of these presents 
deliver one negro woman named Mrankey and one negro gir] named 
Faney unto David Nix, for him, the said David, to hold according to 
Jaw as given under my hand and seal this Sth day of October, IS16. 

Test. SAMUEL GILLMAM (Seal). 

Uel Whiteside.” 

Hlinois Territory, Madison County, this day personally came the 
above named Samuel Gillham and acknowledged his signature to the 
above to be his yoluntary act and deed, and for the purpose above 
stated as given under my hand and seal this Sth day of October, 1516. 

Uren Wurresipe, J.’ (Seal). 


The early newspapers contain interesting advertisements 
in reference to runaway negroes. The following is taken 
from the Louisiana Cuzette, published at St. Louis: 


FORTY DOLLARS REWARD. 
Ran away from the subscriber, on the 27th of May, a 
negro man named George, about 40 years old, six feet, or 
upwards, high, coarse features, large beard and whiskers, 
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speaks plain aud with assurance, has a large vaeancy he- 
tween his tore teeth, but not with the loss of a tovth, yellow 
complexion, sorrily clothed, having none but those on him, 
viz.: A big coat of jeaus, dyed brown, the under part of the 
sleeves a drab eolor. The publie are hereby cautioned 
against dealing, or harboring him at their peril, 

The above reward will be paid to any person who shall 
deliver the aforesaid negro to me, at Mr. John McDow’s, six 
miles from St. Louis, near the Six Mile Prairic, Illinois 
Territory, 


Joun Humrueres. 
June 25, 1811. 


In 1819, in the same journal, appears an advertisement in 
which a reward of $100 is offered for a negro named Jim, 
who ran away from Chariton, Howard County, Mi xouti 
Territory. Ile is deseribed as being five fect, eight inches 
in height, well-featured, weighing one hundred and sixty- 
five pounds, and being “ middling black.” Ile took with 
him a dog and gun. A reward of $100 will be paid, by 
Charles Simmons, to any person scenring said negro in any 
jail, if taken without the territory of Missouri, and $35 if 
taken within said territory,” 

In the Edwardsville Spectator, 1823, an advertisement 
offers for sale “An indentured negro man, twenty-three 
years of age with twenty-three years to serve, well-acquainted 
with farming, a pretty good rough shoemaker, has aftended 
ata distillery, and possesses a good moral eharacter.” 

The Madison Association to oppose the introduction of 
slavery in Illinois was formed at Edwardsville on the 28th of 
June, 1823. The officers were: Curtis Blakeman, president, 
William Otwell and Benjamin Spencer, vice presidents ; 
Thomas Lippincott, seeretary, and David Prickett, record- 
secrctary. An address was drafted by Thomas 
Lippincott. Among other members appear the names of 
George Churchill, Amos Syuire, John C. Riggin, George 
Smith, Charles Gear, Benjamin Stedman, Jarrot Duggar, 
William P. McKee, John T. Lusk, John Barber, and 
Thomas S. Slocum. 

The following is an advertisement in the Adwardsville 
Spectutor of the 27th of July, 1833 : 


ing 


SMERIFE’S NOTICE. 


There was committed to my care July 17, 1833, Primes, a black 
man, 2 runaway servant, aged abont thirty-five years, five feet, 
eight or ten inches high, stout made. Ife acknowledged himself to 
be the property of a Mr, William Poke, of Hardeman County, 
Tennessee, near Bolivar. The attention of the owner is direeted no 
this notice, and the law under which the prisoner was taken up, 
which makes it my duty to sell the prisoner in six weeks trom this 
date unless the right to the pr sperly is established according to law. 

NATHANIEL BUcuMAsrer, 
Sherif! of Madison County. 


REMARKABLE SFASONS AND CHANGES OF WEATHER. 

In the winter of 1805 oceurred what was known, for years 
afterward, as “the cold Friday.” The weather suddenly 
beeame intensely cold, and eaused the day to be long remem- 
bered by the early settlers. 

The summer of 1515 was unusually sickly near the hanks 
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of the Mississippi river. The Missouri river that year rose 
to an extraordinary height. 

This summer was also remarkable for the frequent thun- 
der, which sometimes came out of a clear sky. Many a day 
distant rumblings were heard, while not a cloud could be 
seen. 

In the spring of 1820, the rainfalls were extremely heavy. 
All low and wet places were covered with water. During 
the hot months, a sickly, disagreeable effluvia filled the at- 
mosphere, and in the following fall there was’ considerable 
sickness. Many of the wheat fields that year were affected 
with what was termed “ sick-wheat.’’ Persons who ate bread 
made from it became sick with nausea. If a piece of the 
bread were thrown to a dog, he might snatch it, but would 
immediately drop it. Neither cattle, or swine, wonld cat the 
grain, and some farmers burned their stacks into the fields, 
deeming the harvest utterly worthless. 

Great sickness prevailed in 1519, 1820, and 1821. The 
summer of 1820 was very hot; for weeks in succession the 
thermometer at St. Louis marking ninety six degrees in 
the shade. The fevers of that year were peculiarly malig- 
nant, rapid, and unmanageable. In the summer of 1821, 
the sickness was very general, but in a milder form. 

The winter of 1820-21 was very severe, with considerable 
snow. Two men were found dead on the prairie, chilled to 
death by the cold. The spring and summer of 1821 were 
very wet, and the crops were not up to their usual standard. 
A great deal of the wheat was not worth reaping. 

A violent storm in June, 1821, swept over a part of the 
country, destroying gardens, corn crops and killing chick- 
ens. The storm came from the northwest, and its track 
was three or four miles in width. The hail, which accom- 
panied it, ranged in size from a musket ball to a hen’s egg, 
and broke all the windows on the side of the buildings from 
which the storm came, in Edwardsville. 

A heavy frost occurred on the twentieth of May, 1822. 
On the twenty-first of September of the next year, a severe 
frost cut all the green corn blades, but the subsequent 


weather was dry, so that the corn ripened well, and was | 


good for the next year’s planting. 

The year 1824 was very wet. Heavy rains fell frequently. 
Corn on flat lands was a total failure. This year the weavel 
destroyed the wheat after it was harvested. The next year, 
1825, there was a remarkable growth of thistles on the 
branch bottoms. The winter of 1830-31 was known as the 
“winter of the deep snow.’ ‘The snow was of a depth of 
from twoand a half to three feet, on a level. It drifted 
much, and was very destructive to peach trees. The weather 
was intensely cold. Both in 1381 and 1832, the early frosts 
so injured the corn as to entirely destroy its germinating 
properties, and render it worthless for almost any purpose. 
All the seed corn, immediately after those years, had to be 
procured from the counties further south. During the sum- 
mer of 1831, there was frost every month except July. 

A peculiar change in the weather happened in the early 
part of 1836. Six inches of snow which had fallen on a 
Saturday, the weather growing warmer, by Monday morn- 
ing had melted into slush. It became suddenly cold, and 
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in an hour the slush was frozen hard, and converted into one 
solid mass of ice. William Bevins hal started to ride to a 
neighbor’s when the change came, and finished his journey 
of two miles with great difficulty. On reaching his destina- 
tion, he found his horse's tail as big as a barrel, and his legs 
as thick as a man’s body, from the accumulation of frozen 
slush, 

Some of the old settlers who survived till recent years, 
thought more rain fel] in early days than was the case later. 
The creeks were seklom dry, and fish were usually plenty. 
There was also commonly a difficulty about planting crops 
on account of the long, wet spring. It is likely, however, 
that the difference results from the clearing away of the 
timber, which has tended to drain the land quicker, so that 
with the usual rain-fall, fields can be worked earlier now in 
the spring, than was possible forty or fifty years ago. It is 
said also that long drouths in the fall were not of so fre- 
quent occurrence, and that there were fewer frosts. 

From 1853 to 1861 peach trees blossomed as follows: 1853, 


April 12; 1854, April 9; 1855, April 19; 1856, April 27; 


1857, May 8; 1858, April 3; 1855, April 10; 1860, April 
7, and 1861, on the 15th of April. 

On the oth of April, 1857, there was a heavy snow storm, 
and the next morning the thermometer was eighteen degrees 
above zero. 

EARTIQUAKE OF 1811. 

An earthquake occurred on the nizht of the sixteenth of 
November, 1811, and occasioned great excitement, and some 
dread among the people. The centre of violence was near 
New Madrid, Missouri, but the whole valley of the Missis- 
sippt seems to have been affected by the agitation. In the 
American Bottom, many chimneys were thrown down. The 
walls of the brick house of Samuel Judy were cracked. The 
shaking caused the church bell in Cahokia to sound. Gov. 
Reynolds relates that his parents and the children were all 
sleeping ina log cabin, at the foot of the bluff, when the 
shock came. His father leaped from the bed, erying aloud, 
““The Indians are on the house.” The battle of Tippecanoe 
had recently been fought, and it was supposed the Indians 
would attack the settlements. ‘‘ We laughed at the mistake 
of my father,’ says Gov. Reynolds, “ but soon found ont it 
was worse than Indians. Not onein the family knew at 
that time it was an earthquake. The next morning another 
shock made us acquainted with it, so we decided it was an 
earthquake. The cattle came runuing home, bellowing 
with fear, and all animals were terribly alarmed on the oc- 
easion. Our house cracked and quivered so, we were fearful 
it would fall to the ground. It is said a shock of an earth- 
quake was felt in Kaskaskia in 1804, but I did not perceive 
it. The shocks continued for years in Illinois.” The earth- 
quakes in the latter part of the year 1811, and the begin- 
ning of 1812, alarmed some people to the greatest possible 
extent, and very many persons, who had never thought be- 
fore of being religious, joined the church, and began to pray, 
thinking the end of all things was at hand. Some of these 
remained true to their newly-adopted principles, but many, 
after the danger seemed to be oyer, relaxed to their old 
worldliness. 
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Several other earthquakes have been observed, though 
noue so yivlent a3 this. They seemed to occur every three 
or four years, and invariably appeared to approach from the 
southwest. Joshua Daunagan stated that he witnessed one, 
about the year 185), strike a forest. For 2 moment the 
leaves seemed to wilt as under a strong heat, but svon re- 
sumed their original appearanee. The same authority is 
given for the statement that they most frequently came at 
night, and were always accompanied by a low moaning 
noise. 

NAVIGATION OF TIE MISSISSIPPI. 

The pioneer method of navigating the Mississippi was by 
keel-boats, flat boats, mackinaw boats or batteaux, and 
Indian canoes, The keel boats were used for eonveying 
merchandise up the rivers to the various trading points, and 
returned Jaden with peltries, honey, and beeswax. The 
mackinaw boats were used from the mountains and up 
river ports, down stream, but were never used against 
the eurrent. Flat boats were used in floating the stoek 
and produce of the farmers to the new Orleans market, 
and they, like the mackinaw boats, were sold or left when 
the cargo was disposed of. The business of runuing flat 
boats to New Orleans was dangerous and precarious. The 
distanee was great and accidents and easualties numerous. 
Perhaps fully one-third of all the boats that started from 
Illinois on the trip were wrecked, or lost in some way, before 
reaching their destination. 

The expedition of Lewis and Clark to discover the sources 
of the Missouri river, whieh reached St. Louis ia December, 
1803, passed the winter at the mouth of Wood river. The 
party consisted of nine young men, KNentuckiaus, fourteen 
volunteers from the United States army, two French water- 
men, ap interpreter and hunter, and a black servant of Col. 
Clark’s. In addition a corporal and six soldiers, and nine 
watermen were engaged to aecompany the expedition as far 
as the Mandan nation, this side of which attacks were ex- 
pected from hostile Indians. The transports eonsisted of 
one kee] boat, fifty-five feet long, carrying one Jarge square 
sail and twenty-two oars, and two pirogues, one of six and 
the other of seven oars. The expedition left its encamp- 
ment at four o’elock in the afternoon of the 14th of May, 
1804, and began the ascent of the Missouri, the first night 
eamping four miles above its mouth. 

The first steamboat which ascended the Mississippi, above 
the mouth of the Ohio, was the Gen. Pike, commanded by Cap- 
tain Jacob Reid, which landed in St. Louis, at the foot of 
Market street, on the 2d of August, 1817. The next was 
the Constitution which arrived on the seeond of the following 
October. The first steamboat to enter the Missouri river 
was the Independence, which left St. Louts on the 15th of 
May, 1819. In the spring of 1819 Col James Johnson, of 
Kentueky, with three steamboats, loaded with United States 
soldiers and army supplies, landed at the farm of Isom 
Gillham, just below the mouth of the Missouri river. le 
had a eontract with the government to transport soldiers 
and supplies to St. Peters (now St. Paul) on the Mississippi 
and to Council Bluffs on the Missouri. Ife had little difii- 
eulty in going up the Mississippi, but in his attempt to 
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ascend the Missouri he found trouble. The river was low, 
no pilot wax aequainted with the channel, and after three 
weeks of toil St. Charles, only twenty miles above the mouth, 
was the farthest point reached. The expedition was given 
up, and Col Johnson returned to Mr. Gillham’'s, where the 
steamboats lay in state, exciting the admiration of all 
visitors. People came from the surrounding country for 
many miles expressly to see these boats. Large warehouses 
were built on Mr. Gillham’s farm, in which the provisions 
were stored, and here also were the soldiers quartered. 
After a time, a number of keel boats, of light draft, were 
purchased, and in these the provisions and soldiers were 
carried to Council Bluffs. 
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EUROPEAN IMIUGRATION. 


HE Western States of the Union contain a 
large proportion of naturalized citizens 
and their descendants. The inexhaustible 
richness of the Jands along the rivers of 
the West had been heralded in Europe 
even before the beginning of the present 
century. The first foreigners seeking a 
home on the banks of the Mississippi and 
Missouri, were a number of French 
colonists arriving here within the first 
half of the 18th century, settling near the missionary 
depots at Maskaskia and Cahokia, Among these first 

' arrivals we find several Swiss and a few Germans from 
Alsace—Judy Dumoulin, Lngel, Schoenberger and others. 
The Judys, natives of Switzerland, were among the first 
permanent settlers of this county, and their descendants are 
to this day well known citizens of the county, Traces of 
French etforts at colonization in this county are found at 
the present site of Alton where Jean Baptiste Cardinal had 
built a cabin probably as early as 1785 (Madison County 
Gazetteer.) .A number of land elaims were located along 
the Mississippi River from the mouth of Wood River down 
towards Venice, by French colonists, but very few of whom 


seem to have improved them. Nicholas Jarvot, a lrench- 
man of distinction, is found among the early settlers in 
| Madison county; bis home, however, was never permanently 
located there. The records of the county of 1815 contain 
alist of names of men subject to road labor, and among 
them but very few foreign names are met. The few Euro- 
peans who had found their way to Madison eounty before or 
during the first decade of its organization, made no effort 
to have colunics or settlements of their own, such as are 
found in St. Clair and Randolph counties or elsewhere. 
The Judy family mentioned above, had heeome thoroughly 
Amcricanized before they settled iu the county. Iven the 
orthography of their family name—Tschudy—a name so well 
known in their native Switzerland, had been lost sight of and 
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changed into “Judy” before the commencement of this een- 
tury. The name appears in the records of St. Clair county of 
17938. Jacob Judy and Samuel Judy presented or filed their 
elainis for Jand grants, 200 acres each, one as an equal part 
of a Virginia Improvement Right and the other of a 
“Cahokia head” right on the 11th November, 1798. 
Among the enrolled militia of St. Clair county in actual ser- 
vice of the United States in 1783 and 1790, we find Samuel 
Judy and Jacob Judy, jr. They received each a land grant 
of 100 acres, a so-ealled militia right, which they afterwards 
located in sections 52 and 33, T. 4—&, Madison county, 
together with two otber militia rights bought of Louis 
Bibaud and Barie La Flamme. In 1799, at an election held 
at Cahokia “to vote for a representative for to be sent to 
the Genera] Assembly of the territory, Jacob and Samuel 
Judy voted for Shadrach Bond, who defeated his opponent, 
Isaac Darneille by a vote of 113 against 72. Voting was 
done viva voce, and the well-preserved tally sheet of said 
election is on file in the Clerk’s office at Belleville. 

George Barnsback, another foreign-born pioneer of Madi- 
son county, is made the subject of the following sketch hy 
Ifon. Gustav Koerner, of Belleville, in his work ‘The 
German Element :” 

“QOue of the first German settlers in Madison county, if 
net the first, was George Berensbach—Barnsback. He was 
the son of a highly respected family at Osterrode, and had 
received a thorough education. An employee of a com- 
mercial house, he gave up his position without the consent 
of his parents and embarked for America in 1797. He 
landed in Philadelphia, a lad of sixteen years. He soon 
strayed over to Kentucky and traditon has him serving a 
season as overseer of a plantation. We doubt it, beeause 
of his youth. After a stay of two years, he became home- 
sick and embarked for Hamburg and was shipwrecked at 
Dover, barely saving his lite. His reception at home was 
most cordial, the fatted calf was slaughtered iu honor of 
his return. However he had breathed the air of America, 
and weuld not remain in Europe. In 1502 he returned to 
Kentucky, rented a plantation and erected a distillery. 
But Keutucky was too small for him. He brought his 
family to Illinois to what is now Madison county. Here 
he devoted himself to farming, and a number one farmer 
he was. In the war of 1812, he took service witb other 
volunteers to protect the settlements against the Indians, 
the allies of the uglish. and remained in the field for fully 
two years. In 1825 he went to Germany to collect an 
estate to which he had fullen heir. Returning he resolved 
to go to Missouri, where he bought a large plantation in 
St. Francois county. The system of slavery disgusted him 
most theroughly and in 1330 we find him back in Madison 
county. He was now nearly 50 years of aye, and wanting 
rest, he devoted himself with zeal and success to agriculture, 
and left at the time of his death one of the best and most 
beautiful farms in the country. He was a tall man of 
powerful build with features betraying energy, and main- 
tained an imposiog appearance to his end. J] + participated 
with interest in tue management of public afktirs, without 
secking personal gains, filled various offices, often against 
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lis wish, and became atso to his dislike, a member of the 
legislature in 1846. The salary which he drew for those 
services was bestowed to his county for the benefit of the 
poor. Le was very accurate and insisted that obligations 
to him were strictly fulfilled, but was just as couscientious 
in his dealings with others. It is said that he never charged 
more than one half of the legal rates of interest on moneys 
due him. This explains the fact that when he died May 
25, 1869, at the age of 87 years, he did not leave great 
wealth, but with it he left to his descendants the grand 
legacy of an incorruptible and excellent man. 

After his second trip to Europe, several of his kinsmen— 
nephews—aceompanied or followed him. All settled in the 
vicinity of their uncle, and one of them, Julius L. Barnsback, 
had become a Justice of the Peace, and a man of much 
importance and influence in the county. He removed to 
Edwardsville, where he engaged in commercial business 
with marked suecess, Sickness however, hefell him and 
took him frum the large circle of an interesting family and 
numerous friends before he had reached a great age.” 

George Barnsback was a member of the first Board of 
County Commissioners in 1819, together with Samuel Judy 
and William Joues, 

Julius L. Barnsback is frequently mentioned by Dr. H. 
C. Gerke, Joseph Suppiger and Solomon Woepfli in their 
publications—1831 to 1853 as a friend and adviser. He 
kindly volunteered to assist them in the selection of lands, 
and acted as interpreter whenever the “ Book-English ” of 
his new friends gave out. Barnsback seems to have enjoyed 
their surprise at unexpected sights, which of course were of 
constant occurrence, for life in the cities of Europe, differ so 
materially from life in the forests on the frontier. JXoepfli 
complains at times of the sarcastic yet humorous remarks of 
Barnsback, made in German, in the presence of Americans 
and in regard to their appearance or surroundings, for, says 
Koepfli, we had to burst out in laughter and then could not 
explain, at what we had to laugh. Barnsback, who had 
done the mischief, would sit there, without the sign of a 
smile on his lips, sober as a judge, chuckling inwardly over 
our discomfiture ; yet he was so universally kind and amiable 
that our anger was but momentary. George Barnsback’s 
name is not mentioned by the authors named above. He hat 
probably not yet returned from Missouri. Julius L. Barns- 
back was the first German ever naturalized in the courts of 
this county, years after he had officiated as justice of the peace. 
A. few Canadians had been naturalized in 1816 and 1817, as 
stated in the chapter on Civil History, but their names 
have disappeared from the rolls of the residents of the county. 
The Barnsbacks have long since become as thoroughly 
Americanized as their family name of Berensbach had been 
anglicized into Barnsback. Their descendants are numer- 
ous, and several of them have been called to prominent po- 
litical positions in the county. Speaking of polities, it sbould 
be stated, that the most numerous branch of the Barns- 
baeks are identified at present with the Republican party and 
only a few are found in Demoeratie ranks, but all are held 
in high regard by all their fellow citizens. The Barnsbacks 
are North Germans, aud the characteristic features of that 
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race are fairly represented in the family, to wit: self-reliance, 
firmness of mind and sagacity in judgment. Another fea- 
ture of the North German is his immense will power, and 
incredible power of endurance. Besides it might he said, 
that the North Germans are rather reserved, or as they ex- 
press it buttoned up io their throats. The German from 
the South of Germany is decidedly more amiable, though 
inclined to over estimate his powers of intellect; “he knows 
it all, ’ as the saying is “He is sanguine to a fault, 
laughs at difficulties, which his brother German from 
the North contemplates with sagacity, meets with firm- 
ness, and overcomes with cer‘ainty, in nine cases ont of 
ten, just as often as his brother from the south gets floored. 
The South Germau carrics his heart on his tongue, and 
the north German his tongne in his brain. Though parts 
of one and thesame nation, they differ more widely from 
one another than from foreign nations. 

The Swiss have some of the characteristic features of 
the north as well as of the south German. His mountaia 
home, surrounding him with many dangers, has made him 
cautious and yigilant besides. The Swiss are sometimes 
called the Yankces of Europe, because of their calculating 
shrewdness and active energy, as well as because of their 
familiarity, with self-government and popular sovereignty. 
The Swiss are largely represented in the foreign born pop- 
ulation of our county, and were the first European colonists 
coming in great numbers to thiscounty. The first arrival 
took place in 1851. The Suppigers and Koepflis, together 
with others, who followed them, are closely identified with 
the township bearing the Latin name of Switzerland— 
HELVETIA—the subject of their settlement is treated and 
commented on in the township sketch. Joseph Suppiger, 
and Solomon Koepfli were the first from the scttlement 
to apply for and obtain letters of naturalization. Jacob 
Eggen, of Highland, speaks of this settlement in his town- 
ship sketch of 1876 as follows: Both families—Koepfli 
and Suppiger, came with the intention of making this a per- 
manent home. They found in James Reynolds, then justice 
of the peace in the district, an excellent and most dis- 
interested adviser. He had nothing in common with the 
indolent squatters and squirrel hunters, so frequently met with 
11 1830, True, he knew how to kill a deer as well as any 
one, but he was not a hunter only. He understood tanning 
and blacksmithing, could stock a plow or make a speech. 
Reynolds singled ont Mr. Joseph Suppiger as the one best 
fitted to lead the colony, which was reinforced, during the 
spring fo 1833 by the arrival of Joseph Suppiger, and his 
brother Johann, together with their large families. 
‘Pscharner brothers and Jacob Weber of Glarus accompa- 
nied them. Joseph Suppiger, Sr., died within a few months 
of his arrival and was buried in Section 30—T. 4 —5; his 
was the first funeral in the colony. In the autumn of 1833 
a number of young men from the fatherland made their ap- 
pearance in the colony, among them Jacob Ezgen, William 
Hagnaner and Jobn R. Blattner, all of whom are still living 
in the midst of the colony. Blattner became famous for his 
many enterprises, commencing with working ona canal, then 
making shoes—his trade, then Nimroding, shooting deer, ete. 
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Next cultivating mulberry trees with a view of raising silk 
worms. The building erected for housing his silk worms, 
which—by the way—had_ hatched long before the necessary 
food was ready for their voracious maws, was converted into 
a tavern and became in time the most popular resort in 
Highland. The “ IIerre” (gentlemen of wealth and educa- 
tion, hal their casin») at the tavern) and here it was, where 
amateur tragedians performed the classic “ William Tell,” 
“Cabale and Liebe,” ete, as related in the “ Highland 
sketch.” Blattner was accumulating wealth and now en- 
gazed in manufacturing gunpowder. He was persuaded 
into the business by John Loehrer, a practical powder- 
miller, Blattner mule powder but once, but said he: It 
was the best powder ever made in Illinois, and the agricul- 
tural and mechanical association of E lwandsville awarded 
me adiploma, having a beautiful “ox” engraved npon it. 
Loehrer died and Blattuer gave up the bu-iness, which had 
caused him the loss of fully $3.00), the savings of many 
years of toil. 

The accounts published of the growing and prosperous 
settlement,—by interested parties, Mr. Ezgen continues 
were overdrawn, and this heeoming knowa in Europa, proved 
injurious to the colony. No arrivals, with probably the ex- 
ception of the Staffelbach family, took place nntil 1840 — 
when some persons arrived, among whom the families 
Bardill, Mareut, Ruedi, Branger and Florin, followed in 
1841 by a number of families from Baden and Wirtemberg, 
among whom the Trautners, Hotz, Spengel, Bader, Bender, 
Z pt, Hammer, Plocher and others. These immigrants, 
says Mr. Eggen. were an industrious and frugal people, who, 
with but few exceptions, knew how to adapt themselves to 
the trying circumstances then existing, and how to work 
their way out of want into plenty. The very fact of the ex- 
tremely low prices of provisions and stock worked in their 
favor to get started in openiug farms. This settlement ex- 
tended through Townships 8—5, £—5 and 3—6, and is the 
oldest and most important of the European scttlements én 
the county. The names of’ the colonists who settled in 3— 
5 and 4—5 have been mentioned; in 3—6 we find Theodor 
Miller, now no more, who represented Madison county in 
the legislature of 1570 to 1872. Jacob Leder came in 
1837. Samuel Frey, Valentine Frey and Henry Frey 
arrived in 1840. They too are successful farmers; in fact 
it is dificult to tell, who has not been a successful farmer 
among those, who arrived at an early day. Peter Frutiger, 
J. A. Wirri, ienry Ritterand Rudolf Baer arrived in 1544. 
Henry Laengle, “mine host” of a splendid hotel at'st. 
Jacob, came to Madison county in 1846, settled first at 


 Ilighland, then tricd the state of Texas, returned to Madi- 


son county and loeated at St. Jacob. John Schmidt arrived 
in 1847, Jacob Willi in 1849, 

Another German colony, or at least the nucleus of one, 
may be observed in the Marine settlement as early as 1833. 
Hon. G, Koerner makes mention of Dr. Gerke, the founder 
of this colony as follows: ‘ He was an uocommonly well- 
informed aud liberal-minded philanthropist. He possessed, 
theoretically, at least, even a thorough knowledge of agri- 
culture. He became widely known bya work published by 
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him in 1838. Jt (this work) treats of all phases of life in 
America, and was, in many respcets, an instructive compule- 
tion of the contents of the best works, published on the sub- 
ject. He was the father of the talented printer, Philip 
Gerke of St. Louis, ete.” Koerner. The work of Dr. Gerke 
contains a vast amount of original matter, and is by no 
means a mere compilation. The writer of this sketch does 
not hesitate to express his admiration of the author of the 
work. In fact it is but just to say, that H.C. Gerke, LL D., 
was one of the most distinguished foreigners that ever made 
their home in this county. He was a North German, born 
at Ianover in 1765. His first effort at Emigration was 
inade in 1790. It failed on account of insufficiency of funds, 


but the idea of making the United States his home was never | 


given up. Ife made the institutions of the United States, 
the social life, the pursuits of its people, the subject of the 


most searching studies, and was comparatively no stranger | 


when he reached the shores of the United S:ates in 1S31. 
He spent the best part of two years in examining personally 
into Amertean life, in the cities and on the fronticr alike. 
His observations are laid down in a volume called by him: 
“ Der Nordamerikanische Rathgeber.” (N. A. Guide and 
Adviser). This work of Mr. Gerke is probably the best on 
the subject published prior to 1840. Mr. Gerke was a close ob- 
server and accurate chronicler; he saw everything, and made 
mention thereof at the proper place. He understood the 
laws of the land as thoroughly as any American jurisprudent | 
and the system of government, from the local authorities of 
a village up to the federal affairs. He knew the magnitude 
of the American commerce, and how it was managed. He 
eorresponded with the publishing houses of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore; he was posted to per- 
fection on the inland trade, means of transportation and 
costs. He eame to Illinois late in 1831, and pronounces 
the state the best for agricultural purposes between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Atlantic Ocean. He takes notes of the price 
of land and the price of products, and accounts for their 
lowness very properly. He even says that farm products 
would still be lower, for says he, all produce the same, and 
every youth, as soon as he is twenty-one years old, sets up in 
farming. Thus constantly increasing productions, with- 
out improving the meaus of transportation to markets. Not 
satirficd with knowing the value of farm products, he goes 
into A. R. Skidmore’s eabinet-maker shop at Edwardsville 
to ascertain the prices of all articles of furniture, and learns 
that a “good workman in this trade earns $] 00 a day and 
found,’— while painters get but 65 cents. J. W. Chenoweth 
tells him, that he makes common chopping axes for $2 50, 
and broad axes for $5.00, ploughs 25 cents per th., shoes horses 
$1.50, resets old shoes for 50 cents, and irons 
wagons at 15 cents per pound, He mays his journeymen 
from $20.00 to $60 00 per month, “finds”’ them, or allows 
them to work on shares in profits. J.C. Bruner, the hatter, 
must tell him, that hats of first quality, all beaver, are worth 
$14.00, of second quality $1000, of third quality $8.00, of 
fourth Hee $6.50 and fifth quality “gh. 50: and that his 
journeymen’s wages for making the same ready for coloring 


W 
are $2.00, $1.75, $1.50, $1.25, or $1.00 caeh, ete., ete. 


new for 


The doctor studied the differenee in the productive power 
of hottom and prairie lands with great attention, for he had 
years ago, quit the law and directed his attention to agrieul- 
ture with great success, for, says he, what J lost during the 
Napoleonic wars and other misfortunes, I have all recovered 
by agriculture, the noblest pursuit men can follow. (Ile 
was an honorary member of the State Agricultural bureau 
of Great Britain). Not being satisfied with his observations 
as to the component parts of the bottom and prairie lands, 
he took a sample of each to urope, and had a most earefal 
ehemical analysis made there of them by Professor Dr. G. 
Schmeisser, Hamburg, in 1835. Before returning to Europe 
the Dr bought a large tract of land in the Marine settle- 
ment, where his son, William TH. Gerke, remained. The 
contents of the work of Mr. Gerke are manifold and eom- 
prehensive. He seemed to have seen everything; he at- 
tended church in the stately cathedrals of New York and 
Baltimore, and Sunday-school in a log cabin in Madison 
county. He was not pleased with the subjects taught in the 
latter, and emphatically objects to the following questions 
asked there, to wit: “Who is the devil? What is the 
devil's character? Why was Jesus tempted by the devil? 
Where did the devil take Jesus? What did the devil say to 
him? And what did Jesus say to the devil? The Dr. 
speaks very intelligently about all the different denomina- 
tions of Protestants in the United States; he had found time 
to study their history, organizations and dogmas. He turns 
his attention to the schools next, eulogizes the publie school 
sy-tem of the eastern states and expresses a hope to see it 
introduced in I}linois. He has sat on the rough bench of 
the log-school-house of [lHnois, has spent days in seminaries 
and colleges, and is conversant with the system and the 
workings of the national military school at West-Point, 
where he spent eeveral days on his return to New York. He 
measures the distance between the tires of au American farm 
wagon in II}linois, finding it to be 603 inches exactly, and 


‘then goes east to inform himself on the tariff; speaks of 


Henry Clay’s new tariff bill as intelligently as a professional 
could, and denounces the sixteen amendments to the consti- 
tution proposed by the Sonth Carolina nullifiers, The doe- 
tor returns to Europe in order to arrange his business there 
for a permanent settlement in America, whose land and peo- 
ple he has studied and learned to love. He published a 
heautiful poem about the land of his longings ina Hamburg 
paper. He returned to Madison county in 1834, and located 
in Heron's Grove, Looking Glass Prairie, where he died in 
1842. Gerke was 66 years of age, at the time of his first 
journey through the United States, a man of uncommou 
vigor and great determination, His countrymen in Madison 
county have never had a better or more prominent represen- 
tative among them than the doctor was. 

Dr. A. F. Beck, a native of Canton Berne, in Switzerland, 
arrived in 1834 and loeated permanently in the Marine 
settlement, on what is now known as the Brockhaus farm, 
where he remained until death ealled him hence—in 1844. 
Two sons of the doctor —Altre] and Alexander—are citizens 
of Highland. A. Ruf and F. Starhli, also men of wealth, 
had come with Dr. Beek, but they were dissatisfied with 
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the general aspects of matters in the settlement. The com- 
munications which they had received at home, had ted 
them to expeet much more than reality granted, hence they 
concluded to retnrn to their native Switzerland. The 
Marine settlement received most valnable additions in the 
persons of the Waage, Schmidt, Voight ftumilies as early as 
1836 or 1887. E. L Voight died in 1862. C. C. Waage in 
1s66. Andreas Schmidt, Erasmus Schmidt, Julius Voight, 
surviving sons of the families mentioued above, have been 
successful in their pursuits. Ifenry C. Heuer removed his 
family to the settlement about the year 1844. His surviv- 
ing son, Henry A. is held in high respect by all. Henry 
Lentwiler, George Accola, Henry Imbs ‘dead since 1864), 


Augnst [berg, Samnel Iberg and William May arrived about . 


the same time. Four or five years later we find John Etk- 
mann, Valentin Ottwein, Frederick Wenz and his brothers 
Jacob, and Louis, Philipand George Volk, Christian Schoeck 
and others. John Neudecker and H. H. Elbring came a 
few years later. John Neudecker has been a very successful 
business man. H. H. Elbring stands high in the estimation 
of all. <A few milesnorth of Marine is another German set- 


tlement in what is called the Handsbarger neighborhood, | 
the founders of which were Syly. Utiger, Gustav. Kaufmann, | 


Gottlieb Messerli, the Daibers, Huerlanders and ot! ers. 
Utigei was a Swiss. 
of whom, R bert D. Utiger, represented his township for 
years in the board of supervisors. George Schmitt, from 
Alsace, France, came in 1845, settled in Alhambra, where 
he dicd in 1873. John Wetzcl, reared in the celcbrated 
“Latin settlement in Shiloh Valley, St. Clair county, came 
into the above colony ahont the year 1849. 

The German settlement, south of the town of Troy, with 
its thrifty foreign burn population, also belongs to the earlier 
period of the European settlements. ITere are found John 
Liebler, a resident since 1540, John Widieus, Andrew 
Langenwalter, Andreas Fehmel, the Schmidts, Loycts, 
Schwarz, and others. Who docs not remember the kind- 
hearted, benevolent old Mr. Bertram, who died but a few 
years ago. .Aniong the foreign born population of Troy, we 
mention Andrew Mills, Esq., a highly respected native of 
the Emerald Isle. Andrew Mills eame to the county about 
the year 184. Ilis fellow-citizens have time and again 
honored him with cfficial positions, in all of which Mr. 
Mills has proved himself worthy of the confidence of the peo- 
ple. And as justice of the peace, who could command peace as 
emphatically as the old Squire? Irederick Gerfen has lived 
in Troy since 1851; he is a skillful mechanic and suecexsful 
dealer. Gustav Vetter, the proprictor of the Troy City 
Mills, came there about 20 years ago. His sterling quali. 
ties as a citizen have repeatedly secured to him the highest 
political position in the village. Charles Schott, M. D., a 
learned and skillful physician, has made Troy his home since 
1870. 

Collinsville, city as well as township, has also a numerous 
population of foreign birth; a few French, some Irish and 
Bohemians and many Germans. 

Among the earliest German farmers of the township we 
find William Leters, on section vine, who settled there iv 


Several sons survived him, the oldest | 


1835 ; Fred. Kochler located on section one, in 1843; Gott- 
licb Meyer, on twenty-second, in 1846. William Blume, IL. 
Blume, Winter, the Wittes and others, laid the fonndations 
of the prosperous Pleasant Ridge settlement; J. and H. 
Wendler located on section thirty-five, in 1847, and another 
Wendler opened a blacksmith shop in Collinsville in the 
same year; C. A. Ambrosius, Charles Kreider, Visher 
Heinecke, came a few years later. C. W. Krome, for many 
years a justice of the peace, came to the county in 1850, 
from Louisville, Kentucky, where he had resided since his 
arrival from Germany. Ilon. W. H. Krome, member of 
our State Senate from 1874 to 1878, is the only surviving 
son of the Squire. C. H. Pahst, the merchant, is an old resi- 
dent of Collinsville, and so are J. C. Kalbfleisch and John 
Kuhlenbeck. H. H. Kuhblenbeck, a brother of John, was 
clerk of the Madison county circuit court, from 1868 to 1872; 
he also hatled from Collinsville, and is now a resident of 
Colorado. The mauufactories of Collinsville, flouring mills, 
distilleries, coal mines, zine works, ete., etc., were to some 
extent started by naturalized citizens, among whom was Dr. 
Octavius Lumaghi, a distiuguished Italian. Augustus 
Finke, for several years city attorney and justice of the 
peace, is of foreign birth. Captain .A. Neustadt, attorney- 
at-law, is an Austrian by birth. He is one of the most ac- 
tive men among the leaders of the Republican party. 

A large number of Bohemians have of late settled in this 
and adjacent townships, and Captain Neustadt, one of them, 
has kindly yoluntecred to give us the following sketch: 


TIE BOHEMIANS 


nnmbering about five hundred in this county are truce descen- 
dants of the ancient Czcks, a rsbustand industrious people, 
whose highest ambition is, ta have and own their home and fire- 
side. Tired of military de-petism, and an overbearing and 
oppressive ari-tocracy, they converted their scanty means 
into money and emigrated to this country, where the insti- 
tutions and the laws do not smile on the rich and frown on 
the poor. They did not expect to find rivers of nectar, and 
the soil covered with manna, but a land where they may 
enjoy the frnits of their labor, They arrived and were not 
disappointed. They were naturalized and became citizens as 
soon asthe laws of the state wonld permit them to do so, and 
when in the late war their dear adopted fatherland was in 
danger, 22 of their small nomber immedately took up arms 
in defense of the glorious stars and stripes. One became 
Captain and one Ist Lt. 

The majority of the Bohemians of Madison county consists 
of well to do farmers, the balance of tradesmen, mechanics 
and laborers. 

Martin Wenzl Smola, Paul Smola, Mathias 
Scheibal, Jos. Berka, Joseph Kalina, Joscph Czerny and 
Blazius Bulka came to this county in 1851; in 1852 they were 
followed by Frane Kubat, Joseph Rossipal, Joseph Engel, 
John Drozda, Simon Marsthalek, Mathias Schwetz, Joseph 
Sedlaozek, John Foerster, and Joseph Zahradnik; in 1853 
hy Martin Kraus, Mathias Czerny, John Peshta, Albert 
Janeezek, John Primas, William Primas, Prokop Mabada, 
Jakob Mottel, Mathias Ragck, John Krieger, Joseph Blaha, 


Sniola, 
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and John Bullan; in 1854 and 1855 A. Neustadt, Wenzl 
Skala, Joseph Krakora, Joseph Dworak, John Duban, 
Wenzl Sehcibal, John Stiparck, Wenzl Bandhauer, 
Mathias Wozteth, Mathias Kratz, Mathias Sashck, Franz 
Lishka, Peter Stodola, John Petrashek, John Topina, John 
Czihak, Franz Kessel, Albert Kneisel, Wenz) Tischler, 
Joseph Wacek and Mathias Zahruba. 

The center part of the county, the “Goshen” of Ame- 
rica, had attracted a number of foreigners, even during the 
pioneer period, as stated herctofore. The naturalization 
records of the county introduce John Murray, a former sub- 
ject of his majesty, the king of England, defender of the 
faith, ete.,as the first European naturalized in Madison 
county. Mr. Murray, a Scotchman of education and wealth, 
made this part of Madison county his home in 1820. His atten- 
tion had been called to the resources of Ilinois by Birbeek's 
publications. Mr. Murray, together with his family, jour- 
neyed from Virginia to Illinois during the fall of 1820, and 
arrived at Shawneetown, in “ague time.’’ He left the town 
at ouce, “ plodded his weary way to Goshen,” and made his 


home near William Otwell’s farm on the road leading | 


from “ Edwardsville to Isom Gillham’s bridge on Cahokia 
Creek ”,—where he found his countrymen, George and 
Samuel Davidson. Mr. Murray brought some capital with 
him, and at the suggestion of Mr. Davidson invested a part 
of it in founding a brewery in 1821, on his farm, This in- 
stitution was operated for several years, but did not prove 
to be profitable, and was in consequence abandoned. Farm- 
ing was next resorted to. In 1827 Mr. Murray resolved to 
revisit Europe, but was taken sick before he reached the sea. 
He died in New Orleans; his family remained in Edwards- 
ville until 1834, when they removed to Upper Alton. Mrs, 
Murray is now in her eighty-third year, enjuying physical 
and mental health to a rare degree. She is the pride and 
joy of her only surviving son, C. A. Murray of Alton, who 
is carrying his threescore as lightly and elegantly as ever 
a mortal did before him. C. A. Murray was sherifl' of Madi- 
son county from 1852 to 1854. 

The family of Robert Gordon arrived from Ireland in 
April, 1822, and made Edwardsville their home. Joseph 
Gordon, a son of Robert, was ordained pastor in the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church in 1842, and entered with 
great zeal upon the functions of missionary in Southern 
Tilinois. Ile removed to Vandalia in 1848, Rev. Gordon 
was a good and very energetic man, His labors in adyo- 
eating temperance and abstinence have made him famous 
throughout Illinois. Over 7,000 people signed the pledge 
at his solicitation. He was nicknamed “Irish Pony” during 
that period. He died but recently—June 10th, 1882—at 
Vandalia. A sister of Rev. Gordon was married to Mat- 
thew Gillespie, late of Edwardsville. 

Samuel Burgess, Hugh Kerr, Robert Kelsey, Samuel 
Morrison, James Pullen, James Paterson, uatives of Great 
Britain, came to the county about ten or twelve years later 
than the Gordon family. Martin Feehan, an Irishman 
preceded them; William Galt, a Scotchman, arrived in 1845. 
David Morris, also a Scotchman, preceded him, having 
settled in 1842, in township 5—7. 


| Ing ten or twelve ceuts per bushel. 


F. T, Krafft came to the United States in 1833, aud made 
the Shiloh settlement in St. Clair county his home. rom 
there he came to Edwardsville, and engaged in mercantile 
business with great apparent success. He also interested 
himself in the political questions of the day, and became a 
man of considerable influence. He was very popular with 
both native and foreign-born citizens, and was elected sheriff 
of Madison county in 1850. He met with great reverses in 
the latter part of his life, and died, comparatively speaking, 
lu poverty. 

F. A. Wolf also “ graduated” in the Lateiner settlement 
at Shiloh, and to this day he assures us that the days, months 
and years, spent at the bachelor’s roost on the Iingelmann 
farm, formed the happiest period of his life. Latin farm- 
ing, however, was not exactly profituble, as F. A. Wolf soon 
observed, and so he engaged in distilling. He came to Ed- 
wardsville in the year 1840, engaging in farming and fruit- 
growing, and his vineyards were the most extensive and 


| productive ones in the county. Three of his sons, F. W., 


A. P.,and Otto, reside in our midst, and, are engaged in 
operating their extensive coal mines on the “rura paterna ;”’ 
a fourth one, Theodor, doctor philosophiz, an out and out 
“ Lateiner,” is professor of chemistry at the state unversity 
of Delaware. Mauy of our readers will also remember that 
valiant old Napoleonic warrior, Phil. Fix, as a member of 
the Wolf family. A number of immigrants from Alsace, 
France, among them the well known Gerber family, made 
Edwardsville their home at an early day. 

The Bickelhaupt family, and the Ritters came to Ed- 
wardsville from St. Clair county, where they had at first 
located. Henry Ritter was one of the most energetic meu 
of his time in our midst. He was a public-spirited man. 
Ritter opened the first coal mine in the vicinity, and of 
course managed it so as to pay him well, An amusing in- 
cident of his mining period may be related here. His 
miners, knowing what price coal commauided in those days, 
went on a strike for higher wages. Ritter granted them im- 
mediately. Two hours later a second strike was announced, 
and a higher price; this time, it is said, eight cents per 
bushel was demanded and allowed. In the afternoon of 
the same day the miners made a third strike again, demand- 
Mr. Ritter went to the 
shaft to deliver the following message: “The hoisting ap- 
paratus of these mines will be removed within fifteen min- 
utes; and all miners remaining in the pit longer than 
fifteen minutes, must provide their own means of getting 
up and out.” This settled matters, and no further strikes 
occurred. Ritter was successful in all his pursuits; he was 
a most diligent business man, sober and sagacious. He died 
quite young, in 1870, 

Frederick Bohm has been residing in township four— 
eight, ever since 1839; his farm in section nine, is one of 
the best in the vicinity of Edwardsville. His neighbor, 
Henry Brockmeier, is also an old settler. C. W. Fangen- 
roth, from Berlin, Prussia, came to Madison county in 1843, 
Fangenroth is an enthusiastic agriculturist, and one of the 
most zealous members of the farmers’ club. His articles on 


| scientific and practical farming are highly appreciated. 
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Jlenry Engelhart, on the Springfield road, settled there in 
1841, and is now an honored patriarch among his neighbors. 
Squire D. C. Scheer came a year later. His possessions in 
section fourteen, township five—eight, represent a mode] 
farm. In the southern part of the township we find the ex- 
cellent farm of C. P. Smith, who arrived here in 1847, quite 
a youth, His father, a most prudent man and skillful 
mechanic, had the satisfaction of seeing his ouly son becom- 
ing the architect of his own good fortune. C. P. Smith 
operated a saw-mill on his lands for years, and combinations 
and surrounding circumstances being very favorable, suc- 
ceeded in amassing a large fortune; he is probably the 
wealthiest German farmer in the county, owning several 
farms in the most desirable parts of the county. 

Conrad Leseman and Caspar Miller, both deceased, belong 
to the earliest settlers smong the Germans. J. G. Lautner 
arrived in 1839; he too is dead—in 1874. The Stullken 
brothers and J.B Kleine, sr., also belong to the earlier German 
immigration, and their most successful ones. Peter Schnei- 
der, Louis Hill, Frederick Weiss, and Lonis Klingemanu, 
came somewhat later. Fred. Gaertner came to the United 
States in 1850. He became a resident of this county in 1858, 
is a successful merchant, and owns now a large and 
most desirable farm on the Springfield road. Gottlieb 
Stahlhut, Leonhard Eberhard and others belong to a later 
period. Henry Camman, John and Mathias Buchta, and 
Ernst Erbe, are the pioneer Germans in five—seven. 

The foreign-born population of the old “ Goshen” district 
has never assumed the character of separate colonies, and 
the process of Americanizing has been more rapid there 
than elsewhere. Marriages between natives and foreigners 
have been of common occurrence ever since the first arrivals 
of the latter. The Germans alone have maintained some 
of the characteristic features of their nationality to a greater 
extent. There is a large number of Germau churches and 
schools in the townships mentioned, atid it is owing to the 
zealons and untiring labors of the German clergymen and 
parochial teachers that the German language has been pre- 
served for almost two generations. Three or four cftorts 
have been made to establish a German newspaper at d- 
wardsville, but all failed. 
such an undertaking in this land of Goshen. Some German 
societies, “ Vereine,” however, were organized at Edwards- 
ville; the first or oldest of them, the “Turn Verein,” has 
existed since 1858. The founders of this society were G. A. 
Wolf—brather of IF’. A., mentioned above, a most amiable 
and highly educated gentleman, who died in 1869, J. 
Hammel, now of Lebanon, C. W. Fangenroth, W. Thurnan, 
John Schlindwein, Alexander Ritter, Fritz Hansinger, 
Eni} Stoll, Alois Knaus, William Brackhaus, J. Brinkman, 
Jacoh Bayer, Martin Ruprecht, George Hoehn, Bernhard 
Stier, Wm. Bender, Charles Weigel, G. Girnt,and John F. 
Wielandy ; the latter was subsequently Judge of the Probate 
Court of Coles County, Mo., and is now a member of the St. 
Louis bar. The present Mayor of the city of Edwardsville, 
Alonzo Keller, is a native of Switzerland. 
tion since 1877, has been a great success; the streets and 
sidewalks of the city have becu greatly and permanently 
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improyed, an efficient fire-department maintained, and a 
funded debt of some thirty thousand dollars paid and dis- 
charged. 

Cotemporary with the Swiss colony of Highland, the 
nucleus of a German settlement was formed in township 
six—eight, near the present village of Prairie city, where I. 
Meyer, a North German, entered a tract of Jand—1831— 
and subsequently opened a farm, which in time became the 
center of a prosperous settlement of Germans, many of whom 
now rauk among the most successful farmers of the county. 
The Meyer farm is to this day owned by descendants of the 
family. The Germans are known to be less inclined than 
any other people to dispose of the homestead—the ria 
paterna of Horace—and start out in search of another The 
following German families clustered around the Meyer sct- 
tlement; Adam Hoch in 1842; Mr. Hoeh has befriended 
many new-comers, by disinterested advice, as well as ready 
and material help. HH. Heyer arrived in 1843, Daniel 
Schmidt in 1847, Hermau Wirsemann, Ludwig Pape, Carl 
Engelke, Henry and Christian Knoche, Christian Kurthe, 


_ John Schoeneweiss, H. Thurmann, H. Dustmann, J. A. 


There seems to be no field for | 


Scherf, Albert Kaiser, Fred, Dustmann, Henry Dorr, for 
years member of the board of supervisors of Madison county, 
Ifenry Rurnhold, Adam Mueller, Klein J. Schumacher, 
John Schaefer, the Helmkamp brothers and others fol- 
lowed in the course of a few years. Prairie City and 
Vicinity is at this day an almost entirely German settlement, 
and can boast of one of the prettiest German church build- 
ings in the county. 

Besides this, or joining it, is found a prosperous settle- 
ment of Jdast Frieslanders, started about the year 1846, by 
Hiam H. Kaiser, and E. C. Balster, Elke Eden, Martin 
Aljets and others. 

A very large foreign-born population is to be met in the 
western part of the county, principally at Alton. Some, we 
may say many Huropeans have so closely identified them- 
selves with the growth and developement of this city from 
the very days of infancy, that personal mention is made of 
some of them in the historical sketch of Alton. Among the 
first foreign born citizens of Alton we find G. T Brown and 
Joseph Brown, Scotehmen, who were in Alton in 1836; the 


' former rose from a printer’s boy to the position of editor and 


proprietor of an influential newspaper, the Courier, was a 
Jawyer of great merit and held for years a much coveted 
office at Washington City. Ile was a man found worthy of 
the intimate friendship of the public men at the head of our 
national affairs and died loved and respected by a large 
eirele of friends—1881. His library contained the most 
valuable political works, aud his collections of curiositics, 
many the presents of native and foreign explorers and tou- 
rists, are gems of treasure. Joseph Brown was mayor of 
Alton and subsequently of St. Louis. D. D. Ryriec, the 
banker, aud J. A. Ryrie merchant, also Scotchmen, arrived in 
1837, about the same time when their countryman Andrew 
Mather came to Alton, followed by John and David Mellen 
about the year 1840. James Patrick James Mitchell and 
Veter Robertson are also Scotchmen. 

Charles Holden, Jr., the present postmaster of Alton, 
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is a native of Hngland, arriving with his father in Altou 
about the year 1841. Andrew Maley, an Irishman, came to 
Alton about the year 1845. He had been for years previ- 
ously, in the service of the United States, “ wintering ”’ sev- 
eral seasons in Florida. The comforts enjoyed there, while 
fighting the Scminole Indians, are by no means pleasant 
recollections. Mr. Maley commenced his career in Alton 
as laborer. Diligence and economy, as practiced by him, 
secured him the friendship and assistance of influential men, 
and he is soon seen a successful contractor in the very town, 
where he had toiled as laborer. 

John E, Coppinger, from Galway, Ireland, arrived in 
1849, Myr. C. has occupied a prominent position in his 
chosen home for over a quarter century, and is now a mem- 
ber of the State-Board of Iqualization of Ilinots, f.r this, 
the 18th Congressional District. James Bannon arrived 
about thesame time. He too hasin a high measure, enjoyed 
the confidence of his fellow citizens, who time and again have 
clected him to responsible positions, which positions he filled 
to the satisfaction of the people aud to the credit of himself. 
Thomas Bigyins, a native of Mayo County, Ireland, has been 
au honored and influential citizen of Alton since 1849. R. 
C. Causley, deputy postmaster of Alton, arrived about the 
same time. Thomas Richardson, the blacksmith, arrived in 
1848, aud John Redmond has been a resident of the county 
since 1838, 

The immigration of subsequent years brought large addi- 
tions to the pioneer ranks. The historical sketches of city 
and township make mention of them, as far as they have 
participated in public life aud business pursuits. 

A few Pennsylvania Germans are found among the early 
scttlers of Alton, as for instance a tavern keeper named 
Fleischmann. Jacob Schmeer was probably the first Ger- 
man to settle in Alton. He had a small baker shop which 
he sold to Charlés Ubert in 1533, Ubert added a store to the 
business and was very successful. He died. quite young, in 
1840. Won Stein, a tailor, Holl and Poetgen, masons, J. 
Herman, J. Landenberger and C. Walter arrived with Ubert. 
C. Heitzig, A. Ulrich and J. Wiedfeld, Germans, were then 
living in Upper Alton, operating a pottery. Paul Walter, 
Th. Bauer and Johann Forster arrived in 1832, and the 
latter started a German boarding house soon after. Mathias 
Schaub, Martin I°ischbach and several of those meutioned 
above went to farming on Coal Branch as early as 18383. 


Fred. Hoffmeister, who had operated the former bakery of | 


Ubert and eonnected it with a confectioner shop, erected the 
first German Hotel, now known as the Empire House, and 
it was here, the few Germans of Alton Feb. 18, 1849, 
held an euthusiastic public meeting to express their sympa- 
thies with the revolutionists of Europe and to raise funds to 
aid the political refugees in their flight to the United States. 
J. W. Sechweppe presided, Dr. Llumbert made motions, after 
motions, and Tfornan kept the records. Dr. I. Linmbert’s 
native city is Frankfort one of the four small republics of 
the confederacy of Germany until 1866. The Dr. had em- 
igrated iu 1833, at the time of the celebrated Frankfort 
“Attentate,” an insurreetion undertaken by intellectual 
youths against the existing order of things. The Dr. came 
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to Upper Alton in 1856, was successful in his vocation and 
We identified himself most 
zealously with one of the political parties, was a prominent 
and leading man in their councils and is said to have secured 
the nomination of Robert Smith, the only Madison county 
man that ever represented this county in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington City. The Dr. resides now at 
Alton. Many incidents related here are taken froin a cen- 
tennial speech delivered and afterwards published by him. 

J. W.Schweppe, now one of the leading merchants and 
a respected citizen of Alton commenced his Alton career 
ina baker-shop erected by George Fuls in 1836. Later, in 
1841 when Fuls died, this shop was bought by F. W. Joes- 
ting aud William Schweppe. 

Hornan, a pedagogue by education, kept a saloon. 

G. H. Weigler, also a piuneer among the Germans, came 
to Alton in 1838. lis labors, hard and scarcely remunera- 
tive at first, his prudence aud his energy have given hima 
most prominent position amoug the foreign population not 
aloue of Alton, but in the county and state, He has beena 
member of the city council or city offices since 1854, ocen- 
pies now the chair of the financial and judiciary committees, 
and was justice of the peace time out of mind. He was a 
member of the House of Nepresentatives of the 29th As- 
sembly of Illinois—187+4 to 1876. 

Hon. J. H. Yeager was born in Saxe- Weimar, in 1833, and 
eame with his parents toSt Louis in 1834. He subsequently 
came to Madison county, studied law, eraduated at Chicago, 
and commenced to practice at Altou in 1857, He was as 
member of the Legislature from 1866 to 1268, and of the 
senate from 1872 to 1874. In 1880 he was elected county 
Attorney of Madison county. Mr. Yeager is an excellent 
lawyer and an exemplary citizen. He has retained full 
knowledge of the German language, though he came to this 
country in the Ist year of his lite, and is fully conversant 
with the classics of Germany. Itt. Rev. Bishop H. Damaiu 
Juncker, late Bishop of Alton, was born at Fiusingen, Lor- 
raine, France in 1810, came with his parents to Cincinnati 
in 1824, where he studied theology, was parish priest at 
Chillicothe, and Columbus, Ohio, and was made bishop of 


became an influential citizen. 


| Altonin 1857. Hedied there October 20,1868. IL. Brueg- 


geman, mayor of the city from 1879 to 1881, is a German 
by birth and a resident of Alton since 1856. John M. 
Tousor has represented the township in the Board of Super- 
visors since adoption of township organization in 1876. 

V. Walter, Henry A. Summers, Louis Biekel, Henry 
Fisch, J. H. Noehne, Lorenz Fahrig, J. J. Nopp, Germans, 
and J. W. Brain, Jonathan Quarton, John Curdie, Britons, 
are members of the earlier immigration. 

The immigration from 1849 to 1864 brought thousands of 
people to the county, and Alton received a full share of it. 
The various nationalities are now represented in all the va- 
rious voeutions of life. Mechanics, farmers, laborers, con- 
tractors, city-township-and county-officials, merchants, arti- 
sans, attorneys, physicians, even “ bloated bond-holders ” 
and coupon clippers, of foreign birth, are successfully com- 
peting with their native born neighbors. 

The Germaus of Alton found themselves numerous enough 
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in 1851 to organize their social Vereine. The celebration of 
the 4th of July, 1851, was the first public festival arranged 
by the Germans, who flocked to Alton in great numbers. 
The festival was held in a beautiful grove on the Coalbraneh 
road. Rev. De Therding and G. H. Weigler were the 
orators. Elble’s clarinet and Lehman’s fiddle furnished the 
music for young and old. A militia company of St. Louis 
participated in the frolic, and eur Altonians immcdiately 
went to work to organize a military company, naming it: 
Alton Jaeger company, 106 men, rank and file. It was 
officered by G. H. Weigler, L. Haagen and B. Ruenzi. In 
1861 the company, commanded by Capt. John Hf Kuhn, en- 
tered into the federal service, as Company A—9th Hl. Vol. 
‘The chapter on patriotism relates the brave deeds of the men 
and officers, and gives a list of the fearful losses the company 
suffered at Shiloh. Capt. Kuhn was promoted Major, and 
Emil Adams brought the surviving veterans home as their 
eaptain, at the end ofthe war. The “ Turn- Verein, "organ- 
ized In 1853, erected a beautiful building in 1868, and 
purchased a library of over 1000 volumes to furnish the 
means of mental culture to all members and _ friends. 
Another Verein—Mutual Aid Association, has been a bless- 
ing to its members ever since its organization in 1856. The 
founders of this society are G. H. Weigler, F. Fels, Charles 
Seybold, I. Schlauder, Julius Wilbelms and Oberbeck. The 
finnneial condition of the associatiou is solid, and all claims 
have from the beginning been promptly paid. Erwin Lodge 
No. 315 F.& A. M., with G. H. Weigler, Leonard Stutz, B. 
Elble, Henry Basse and J. J. Koenig as charter members 
was opened 1859, working in German. There are two Ger- 
man Odd-Fellow Lodges in Alton, to wit: Germania Lodge 
No. 299 and Pestalozzi Lodge No. 867, opened respectively 
in 1562 and 1867. A German Encampment, Concordia No. 
99, was founded in 1869. A ‘ Maenner-Chor’’ (singing 
society) was organized in 1°67 and soon after consolidated 
with the old Turn-Verein. 

A “Reform-Verein” was organized by the Germans of 
Alton in 1873 for the purpose of confronting and defeating 
the threatening prohibitionists. 

The German Protestants of Alton organized in 1849, The 
congregation erected a ehureh edifice in 1851 and also built 
the first German school in Alton, eorner Ilenry and &th 
streets. The first German Cathulic chureh was built in 1859, 
Tt was destroyed by the tornado of 1560, but inimediately 
rebuilt, together with parsonage and school-house. 

The first attempt at publishing a German newspaper, the 
“ Vorwaerts ” (Advance), was made in 1%53, the second, Dic 
Freie Presse (Free Press) in 1854, by Schneider and Can- 
isius, neither of which was a success. Reiss and Weigler 
eommenced the publieation of the “ Beobachter ” | Observer) 
in 1854, and continued it until 1865. The “ Banner” has 
been published since 1866, (see article on press.) 

In township 6-10 we find but few foreign born eitizens of 
the earlier immigration. R. J. Ingham, who died in 1881, 
settled there in 1835, Henry Ebbler, in 1841, Louis Ma- 
sullian Italian in 1845, and Julius F. Sehneider in 1546. 

James MelXenzie, an Irishman, came to Wood river in 
1847. Ebenezer Rodgers,an Hnglishman, arrived in 1834 and 


died there in 1854. William Badley, another Englishman, 
settled there in 1S!0; he died in 1865, 

In township 6-9 we mention Christ. Preark, 1848, William 
Bierbaum, 1849, and J- D. Weisel, a foreign born citizen of 
distinction, at one time elerk of the circuit court of Madison 
county—1872 to 1&80-and at present one of the members 
of the bar of this county. 

In the American Bottom we find but few immigrants of a 
very early period, among them Caspar Varnhold, August 
Ruwisch, August Brandcs, Joseph Froehly,and R. J. Brown. 
Theod. Selb has represented his township in the board of 
supervisors for 5 terms in succession. 

From the naturalization of the records of the county, 1840 
to 1849, we take the fullowing names: F. A. Wolf, Val. 
Bickelhaupt, F. Pottgen, John Suppiger, Joseph Miller, 
Louis Krutli, John Sehlup, Jacob Eggen, William Hag- 
nauer, John Leder, Christian Walter, G. J. Staffelbach, 
Joseph Woepfli, Nic. Heintz, Martin Fischbach, Henry 
Bernius, Christ. Draper, Christian Branger, Matth. Sehictfer- 
koetter, J. Leon Scherer, Anton Schmidt, Charles Pabst, C. 
A. Kluge, Christian Waage, G. M. Suppiger, Car] Mueller, 
David Suppiger, Carl Dandermann, Jacob Durer, Theodore 
Miller, F. H Wieeleman, Fred. Deterding, Conrad Leseman, 
William Stein, Bernhard Suppiger, Charles Kinne, Lorenz 
Wickenhauser, Jacob Iircher, Henry Ludwig, M. Huegv, 
Nuvier Suppiger, Anton Buchmann, Will Lange, G IT. 
Weigler, Mathias Leonhardt, Ludwig Nagal, John Eschen- 
burg, Andrew Rienzi, J. R. Blattner, Joseph Buchman, 
Anton Ulrich, M. W. Wackerle, John Guggenbuehler, 
Louis Hess, John Iberg, Martin Schmidt, Charles Schocek, 
Peter Grass, John Blattner, Sebastian Ruedy, Nic Mucller, 
Jacob Krueker, Melchior Weber, Anton Fisher, Fred Weber, 
J. G. Spengel, Jacob Spiess, Bartholomew Ruenzi, John 
Weittfeld, Bernhard fKoepili, J. F. Lohmann, William 
Blumer, Henry Altag, D. Warenbarg, John Leutwiler, 
John Marti, Andrew Guntley, Joseph Wildhaber, Joseph 
Leutenherger, F. It. Birtseh, John Dotterweieh, J. F. 
Hoffineister, J. H. Ninne, P. A. Schiedhering, Christian 
Kaufmann, Paul Ambuehl, Christian Brase, Henry 
Schmidt, German and German-speaking Swiss; T. C. 


Clifford, John Mulady, John Glass, Sam. Melittriek, 
Thomas Carr, W. Booth, Hugh Black, John Hogan, 


Maliehy Holland, James Shannon, Jolin Jeffrey, Martin 
Helland, John Forster, Pat Dunn, George Thorp, Dr. Johu 
Lee, Hugh Rice, John Lock, W. Peel, Andrew Rosberry, 
John Rowe, James Heslap, Day. MeNcil, Pat Welch, 
Thomas Brown, Will Vall and Flarrison Perrin, Great 
Britain and Ireland, J. George Iaindel, Austrian, Fred. L. 
Duranee, Frenchman, and St. A. Wyszomirski, Prussian. 

Further naturalization of foreigners 1849 to 1864:— 
Henry Scheer, F. J. Springer, Nich. Bickelhaupt, Gregor 
Hirsch, Radolf Bireher, Adolf David, George Ruegger, 
political refugee of Switzerland, subsequently sheriff’ of 
the county, Charles Stetaer, Jonis Bardill, J. B. Kirri, 
John Sehumacher, Jacob Lberg, Henry Kuhlmann, Christ. 
Wedman, Paul Walter, Fred Buehler, D. Weisemann, 
Caspar Britt, Peter Britt, John Reisser, Christian Uirni, 
shipwrecked and drowned on the coast of England in May, 
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1876. Peter Frutiger, W. Gerkemeier, Michael Lambert, 
Stephen Marguth, Anton Cueler, Conrad Ort, Beatus 
Mueller, Wolfgang Lautner, Jacob Kolb, Leonard Flachen- 
ecker, Henry and John Epping, Henry Westenhoff, F. W. 
Joesting, A. G. Schroeder, Henry Kramer, A. fl. Blas, 
Conrad Hille, William Hoppe, H. C. Brasse, C. Meyer, 
Louis Stock, Jacob Weber, Jerome Pfaff, Jacob Simon, 
John Dauwalter, Landolin Walter, H. J. Heudrich, Ernst 
Erbe, Anton Ulrich, Adam Nagel, John Sommerfield, 
Henry Brandes, Julius Voigt, John Hagemann, Peter Dorr, 
T. Bruckner, Henry Hermann, Christ. Bleisch, Johu Zobrist, 
Adam Hoeh, J. A. Goot, John Senn, Henry Weitkamp, 
William Rinne, Oswald Rothe, J. G. Billner, J. A. 
Schreppel, Charles Strassen, M. Ambrosius, Fred Bonn, 
Joseph Gottlob, Dan Roniger, Joseph Winter, Johu Heister, 
John Meier, Anton Weissenricther, Sylvan Utiger, Philip 
Fischer, Christian Schneider, Andrew Bauer, Caspar Goet- 
ten, Edwin Weitmeier, Constant Rilhet, (Associate Justice 
of Madison county 1861 and 1862). John Balsiger, Her- 
man Giesse, Arnold Rietman, Ferdinand Balsiger, Jacob 
Zobrist, Anton Gruenfelder, J V. Metzger, Henry Bender, 
Christian Wurrker, George Gertle, Stephen Knaus, Joseph 
Zillman, Jacob Bauer, Fred Werker, Sol Bauer, William 
Maehler, Gabriel Ostrich, Daniel Wild and John Utiger, 
from Germany or Switzerland, W. Bendle, Rob. Hobson, 
Charles Eardly, Andrew Mills, David Summs, William 


Nixon, Thomas Locke, William Watts, Edw. Nutledge, | 


Charles Morley, James Farrell, James Patrick, John John- 
ston, Thomas Riley, Pat Collins, John Mulern, Thomas, 
Magher, James Mahoney, Pat McErlean, Peter Dimond, 
Will Squire, Joseph Purcell, F. C. Beall, Pat Carroll, Jahn 


Harman, Johu Browell, Rob. Mitchell, and Edw. Coppinger | 


from Great Britain and Ireland. 
of France. 

This closes the list of pioneer immigrants from Europe. 
There were undoubtedly many more immigrants than are 
mentioned here. The Constitution of 1548 granted the 
right of suffrage to all bona fide residents of the state, 
whether naturalized or not, and as the right of voting was 
with many the only coveted boon of citizenship, they never 
applied fur naturalization papers. 


C. L. Bernays, republic 


We introduce a tabular statement of the number of 
foreign-born citizen naturalized since 1854. 
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Or Hl in the aggregate. 
* Presidential years when votes were in demand. 

The survivors of these together with their descendants 
make up about one half of the population of the county. 

These people have contributed their full share to develop 
the county to what it now is; they have helped to build 
your churches and school-houses, to open and cultivate the 
countless farms of a couuty, peer to all sister counties; they 
have entered into the bowels of the earth to hoist up the 
treasures of the mines, and they have built your railroads ; 
and not that alone. When the goverument called for men 
to carry the flag of the republic against foreign enemies or 
insurgents and revolutionists at home, the foreign-born 
citizens responded readily and patriotically to rival with the 
native born in defending the republic and maintaining its 
integrity. There was a time when the native American 
thought the sacred institutions of his land endangered by a 
too numerous revolutionary element, filled with Utopian 
ideas, wholly foreign to the sober and stalwart American. 
The wild and confused utterances and doctrines of the 
Freuch socialists and revolutionists, as for instance: “ Prop- 
erty is theft,” and many others of similar bearing, were 
calculated to create alarm. This feeling, together with a 
degree of envy harbored by indolent people, made itself 
most plainly felt when the revolutionists of 1849 were being 
naturalized in 1854 and 1855. 

The hostility ofthe Know Nothing party against the for- 
eign element, which led to serious difficulties in various parts 
of the country, was scarcely felt in Madison county, and the 
triumphs of that party here were of short duration. 

The foreign born citizens have also shared to a most liberal 
extent, the honors of public life, bestowed upon them by the 
votes of their native neighbors and fellow citizens, Among 
the officers entrusted with the government of the county we 
find George Barnsback in 1819 as commissioner, Coustant 
Rilliet,* in 1861-1862 as associate justice, Xavier Suter, his 

*Rilliet was born in Geneva, January 28, 1820, son of Col. Rilliet, 
who while serving under Napoleon I was decorated on the battle-fielil 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Rilliet was a man of splendid 
education, master of nearly all modern languages; emigrated in 1848 
and settled ut Highland, where he snceceded Adolph Glock, Esq., in 
the consulate of Switzerland. The public schools of Mighland are in- 


debted to Rilliet for his successful efforts in that direction. Rilliet 
diced on the 10th of October, 1862. 


successor, was also a native of Switzerland, to which he 
returned in 1869, Anthony Suppiger of Saline township was 
associate justice from 1865 to 1869. Henry ©. Gerke, a 
native born citizen of Madison county, but of German de- 
scent, was associate justice from 1869 to 1874. R. W. 
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Crawford and John Bardill were members of the board of | 


county commissioners in 1S74 and 1875. Fred T. Kratlt, a 
German, was sheriff from 1850 to 1852 Mr. Kraflt belonged 
to the pioneer Germans of 1851. [His first American home 
had been St. Clair county. He was a man of excellent 
qualities, popular, and loved by all who knew him. We 
have mentioned above the Barnshacks as typical North 
Germans, and Krafft may be considered the typical South 
German. C. A. Murray, was sheriff from 1852 to 1854; 
George Reugger, a Swiss, from 1864 to 1866, and KR. W. 
Crawford, an Irishman, from 1870 to 1872. Among the 
coroners we find P. I’. Regan, an Irishman, from 1864 to 
1866, Jonathan Qnarton, an Englishman 1868 to 1870 and 
W.H. Greipenberg, a German 1872 to 1874. Walton Rut- 
ledge, also of foreign descent has been county surveyor since 
1875. A.A. Suppiger, son of Anthony Suppiger the only 
survivor of the pioneers of the Swiss Colony at Helvetia, 
was superintendent of public schools from 1873 to 1877. 
B E. Hoffmann, was county clerk from 1869 to 1877. H. 
H. WKuhlenbeck, clerk of the circuit court from 186% to 1872, 
J. D. Heisel from 1872 to 1880, when he was succeeded by 
William Daech, the present incumbent. Thomas Kennedy 
was treasurer from 1867 to 1875, and Adolph Ruegger since 
1877. 

In the legislative counci! of 1812 and 1814 we find 
Samuel Judy extraction, representing Madison 
county; in the House of Representatives, 1832 to 1838. 
James Semple a Scotchman, John Hogan from 1836 to 1838, 


Swiss 


John Bailhache 1842 to 1844, George Barnsback 1844 to | 


1846, Wm. F. De Wolf from 1846 to 1848, J. H. Yager 
1866 to 1868, Theodor Miller 1870 to 1472. In the Senate 
J. H. Yager from 1872 to 1874 and W. H. Krome from 
1874 to 1878, in the House of Representatives. Henry 
Weinheimer 1872 to 1874,G. H. Weigler 1874 to 1876, and 
Jones Tontz from 1880 to 1882. 


John E. Coppinger, an Irishman, is at prezent a member | 


of the State Board of Equalization. 

The number of foreign born local and municipal officers 
is legion. Madison county has of course seen many of her 
citizens, native as well as foreign born, called to hold federal 
offices. A foreigner— Mr. Canisius of Alton was appointed 
by Lincoln to the consulate at Vienna; the gay capital on the 
beautiful blue Danube, where he remained until 1565, when 
he was recalled.—Later, after a lapse of years, during which 


he officiated as penitentiary commissioner, his consular star | 


rose again, though with splendor lessened. The former consul 
general of Austrin had to content himself with the simple- 
consulate at Bristol, Euglaud, After a time he was trans- 
ferred from the banks of the famous Avon to those of the 
obscure Geeste, at Geestemuende. Lfis stay there was but 
brief, fur others, ready to accept consular poritions, looked 
with longing eyes in the very direction of Geestemuende, on 
account of its proximity to Bremen and the pleasures of the 
15 


, Islands. 
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Bremen Rrathskeller. The doctor hastened to Washington 
tosave his official head, but came too late. Pres. Arthur, 
though Geestemuenda was disposel of, concluded to retain 
the services of Cauisius, sent him as consul to our very an- 
tipodes, on the Islands of the South Sea. There he resides 
now at avillage called Apia, the capital of the Samoa 
While a resident of the county, Canisius was con- 


nected with a German newspaper, published in Alton. 


The process of americanizing the foreign element, slow at 
first, is now perceptibly advancing. The struggle to per- 
petuate foreign tongues has been brave and manly. Cler- 
gymen and teachers aided by journalists have made a noble 
and splendid fight to save and preserve the language spoken 
in the fatherland, and it is owing to their efforts and cease 
less laobrs, that the second and third generations have 
retained so much of the language of their ancestors. 
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TERRITORIAL Times, 1812 To 1819. 


BY i. E. TOR PM NN. 


HE organization of Madison county was 
by no means the work of its inhabitants. 
The republic of the United States of 
America had not yet become a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, as Abraham, Lincoln 
happily called it in his famous speech, 
delivered on the battle field of Gettys- 
burg. In the days in which the history 
of Madison county began, it was thought 

safer to have the men in power think for the masses than to 

have them act on their own thoughts. The republican form 
of government was still new and on trial. LHinois had on 
| February 3d, 1809, by act of Congress become one of the 
territories of the United States. Ninian Edwards, at the 
time Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
was appointed governor of the newly organized territory on 
the 24th day of April, 1809, The governor, and territorial 
judges constituted the legislative body, and on the 16th of 

Fane, 1899, re-enacted such of the laws of Indiana territory, 

with which the people, who for nine years had formed a part 

thereof, were familiar, and as were suitable and applicable 
to [Hinois. Many of their laws were those, which, without 

even change of phraseology, had either been originally im- 

ported or enacted by the authorities of the old Northwestern 

Territory. Some of these laws will be specially mentioned 

hereafter. 

The population of the territory at the time of its organi- 
zition was estimated at 1,000. The frontiers had been 
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steadily advanced by adventurous pioneers, who had esta- 
blished permanent settlements in the north in the *+ Wood- 
river” region, as carly as 1804. The settlements, however, 
were very sparse and feeble, aud remained so until after the 
war of 1812, 2s immigration had heen at a perfeet stand 
still for a period of five years, to wit: from 1810 to 1819. 

Governor Edwards organized the eounties of St. Clair 
and Randolph by his proclamation April 28th, 1809. A 
county of St. Clair had heretofore existed, as organized by 
proclamation of Arthur St. Clair, “governor or commander- 
in-chief of the territory of the United States, northwest 
of the river Ohio, on the 27th of April, 1790” The boun- 
daries of this St. Clair eounty were more modest than those 
of the new county of St. Clair, as they extended only to the 
confluence of Michilliakinack aud Itlinoise rivers in the 
north, while the new county of St Clair embraced al] the 
territory north to the south boundary line of Canada. 

The third county of Llinois, in ehronological order of 
organization was Madison, named so by Governor Edwards 
in honor of his friend, the President of the United States. 

As said above, the people living in the county had no 
voice in organizing it, its political existenee was called 
forth by 

A PROCLAMATION. 

“ By virtue of the power vested in the governor of the 
Territory, I do hereby lay off a county or distriet, to be 
ealled the county of Madison, to be ineluded within the 
following bounds, viz.: To begin on the Mississippi, to run 
with the seeond township line above Cahokia East until it 
strikes the dividing line between the Illinois and the In- 
diana territories, thenee with said dividing line to the line 
of Upper Canada, thence with said line to the Mississippi, 
and thenee down the Mississippi to the beginning. 

“T do appoint the house of Thomas Kirkpatrick to be the 
seat of Justice of said county.” 

“Done at Kaskaskia, the 14th day of September, 1812, 
and of the Independence of the United States the thirty- 
seventh. Ninian Epwarps. 

{sEAL. | NatmaANtet Pope, 


Sceretary.” 


Thus the county of Madison was ushered into existence. 
Tt extended from the Wabash river on the East to the Mis- 
sissippi on the West, from its present boundary in the South 
to the howling wilderne-s in the North. It would appear, 
however, that the governor was not aecurately informed 
and advised as to the politieal geography of the land, for 
the actual northern boundary of Illinois never extended to 
Canada. The territory of Michigan, was organized in 1505, 
and it embraced also the present states of Wiscousin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, thus eutting Uhunois off from the southern 
boundary line of “ Upper Canada.” 

The first territorial legislature of Illinois, eomposed 
of five senators seven members of the house was 
eonvened at Kaskaskia on the 25th of November, 1812. 
«An election had been held, ia Madison eounty soon after its 
organization, for the purpose of electing a senator and rep- 
resentative. .\ll researches to find the original poll books 


and 
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of this election have been in vain. These books, together 
with eountless other papers have been destroyed, or sold tor 
waste paper!! It is therefore impossible to introduce here 
the names of the voters at this first election of the county, all 
the chronicler can do is to relate who were elected. Samuel 
Judy (see pioneers), had been elected senator, and William 
Jones represenative. The latter is also spoken of in the 
ehapter on pioneers and early settlers. He held various 
county offices, as hereinafter mentioned. In later years 
Jones seems to have been an influential member of the 
third house. The writer was showu a letter written by 
Jones at Vandalia, December 23d, 1823, directed to Doetor 
Erastus Brown, at Alton, and mailed at E|wardsville 
on the 25th of Deeember ; the letter, stil] in existence and in 
possession of Mrs. Willard Flagg of Fort Russell, is worded 
as follows: 


“ DEAR SIR :— 


““ As we had the fortune to get a law passed to build a peniten- 
tiary at or near Alton, I have thought ita lyisable, if it should meet 
your approbation, for you lo draw up a petition, and get the people to 
sign it fora small county, beginning at the mouth of Wood river» 
thence up said river to Captain Little’s, thence a northeasterly course 
to the middle of the Prairie, between the timber of Wood river and 
Indian Creek, thence up said Prairie to encompass the timber of the 
East Fork of said Wood river, one mile or two Northin the Prairie 
thence taking in all Wood river and the Piasa timber to some point 
on the [linois or Mississippi river, as vou and the people may think 
mort advisable, not to encroach eon Green county too far, dest their 
members here shoul uot approve of it. Ef you think proper please be in 
haste, likely the assembly will rive not far from the 20th of January. 
Tt is in the power of the legislainre to passa law to that effect, al- 
though the requirememts of the law should not be fulfilled on that occasion, 

“With sentiments of respect, I remain yours, ete. 

Witirim JONgEs.” 


Mr. Jones was at that time not a member of the senate 
nor of the house, and as he started out with the personal 
pronoun of the first person in the pleural number, we, i.e., 
the outsiders, jobbers, ete., it may be safe to put him down 
as a member of the third house, the coneluding sentence of 
this letter—although the requirements ot the law should 


not be fulfilled on that oceasion, is more foreible than 
moral. But to return to the subject matter. The legisla- 


ture of 1812 passed an aet to fix the plaee of holding courts 
in the several counties dated Deeeniber 25th, 1812, of which 
the parts relating to Madison connty are as follows: 
“That the place of holdingeourts in Madison eounty shall 
be at the house of Thomas Kirkpatriek until the judge of 
the court of Common Pleas shall provide proper aeeommo- 
dations at the place to be fixed on by the eommissioners. 
«To fix the permanent seat of justice of Madison county, 
Paul Beek, Dr. Cadwell, Alexander Waddle, George Moore, 
James Reniro, John Kirkpatrick, and Ephraim Wood, are 
appointed commissioners to meet on the first Monday in 
Fy bruary, 1$13,—they shall proceed to designate a eonve- 
nient plaee for fixing a county seat for the ereetion or pro- 
curement of convenieut buildings for the use of the eounty, 
taking into view the situation of the scttlements, the geo- 
graphy of the country, the convenience of the people, and 
the elizibility of the place, whieh place so fixed on, the 
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eommissioners shall certify under their bands and seals to 
the next court of Common Pleas, whieh said court shall 
cause an entry thereof to be made on their reeords, and 
it shall be the duty of the court of Common Pleas as 
early as practicable, after the place soa designated shall 
be fixed upon to eause suitable buildings to be pro- 
vided thereat, and to cause a purchase of such a quan- 
tity of land to be made for the use of the county, and to 
erect a court-house and jail, and to make such other im- 
provements thereon as they may deem expedient from time 
to time. 

The commissioners named above must have failed to agree 
ona “permanent” seat of government, for they did not re- 
port to the Court of Common Pleas at their next meeting, as 
required by the act of the legislature. This first meeting 
was held at the house of Thonas Wirkpatrick on the 4th of 
April, 1813. Later, January 14th, 1814—the Court ordered 
the sheriff to notify the several commissioners appuinted by 
Jaw to fix the place for the public buildings (ecourt-house 
and jail), for Madison county to meet on the last Monday 
in January at Thomas Kirkpatrick’s, to be qualified tu euter 
on their duty as the law direets. The reeords do not eon- 
tain an account of further proceedings, but as the building 
ofa jail was contracted for with William Ottwell, it is to be 
presumed that the troubles in reference to selecting a per- 
manent seat of government had been overeome. The site 
selected remained the “seat of government” fur a period of 
over forty years, and has recently become the property of 
the Edwardsville publie schoo} district. Those forty years 
were by no means enjoyed in peace and quietude, for a fierce 
struggle to change the location took place among the citi- 
zens of Edwardsville in 1821, and was the cause of some of 
the best men, citizens of the town, leaving the same, never 
to return. 
dire consequence, and wounds inflieted have teft sores which 
are still pereeptible. 

The United States Census of 1310 returned a total of 12, 
982 inhabitants in the state, of whom 168 were slaves, and 
613 colored people, free or apprenticed. Randolph county 
counted 7,275 and St Clair eounty 5,007, Madison county, 
or more properly speaking, that part of St. Clair, 
which became Madison county in 1812 may have contained 
probably one sixth of the population ; less than 3000 in 
number. The chapter on pioneers contains a more detailed 
account, and points out the loeation of various settlements 
near the Mississippi, along Cahokia and its branches, on 
Wood river and its forks on lower Silver creck and 
also on Shoal ereek. The pioneers, coming from woodland 
states, naturally squatted on lands well stocked with timber. 
The public lands of Mlinois had not been surveyed at that 
early date and so they had not yet been brought into the 
market. A number of “ claims,” embraeing about 10,000 
acres of land, had been located in various parts of the county 
before the formation of the county. These “ claims” were 
of four distinet species: 1st Those founded on ancient grants 
derived from the government of Trance. None of these 
were however confirmed in the timits of Madi-oa county. 
2d. Those founded on the grant of a donation of four hun- 


The losses then and thus suffered, have been of — 
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dred acres to each of those who were heads of familicsin the 
county ator before the treaty with England in 1753; they 
were known iu this county under the name of Cabokia head- 
rights. The archives of St Clair county contain a ceusus of 
Cahokia and vicinity taken by order of Governor St. Clair, 
and verified before William St. Clair, recorder, in 1790- 
This census taken to asecrtain the number of families residing 
there in 1783 or prior, recites the names of ninety nine fim- 
ilies who were entitled to these head-rights. A few of these 
claims were located in this county, to wit: 400 aeres in 'T. 
3. RK. 10 opposite Cabaret Island, granted to Alexis Duyatte 
and aftirmed to Nicholas Jarrot: 400 in See. 32, T. 5-9 
granted to Jacque Germain and athrmed to Jarrot; and £00 
acres in Section 35 and 36, T. 3-9--Monk’s Mound granted 
to Jean Baptiste Gonville aod affirmed to Jurrot; 3. Those 
founded and having actually improved and cultivated land 
in the country,—the so called Virginia improyement rights 
of 400 acres cach: 400 acres of thuse are found in this 
county to the heirs of James Biswell in Township 3-7 extend- 
ing iutoSt. Clair county ; 400 acres in section 20, T. 4-8, on 
the bluffs in the Goshen settlement, granted to Alexauder 
Dennis aud affirmed to Willam Bolin Whiteside, 21 sheritt 
of the conuty ;) 40) avres to the heirs of Samuel Worley, see. 
tion 6 in T. 3-9, one of the oldest improvemeuts in the county ; 
400 acres to Nick Jarrot, assignee of Joseph ILanson, in See. 
26, T. 3-9; 400 acres George H. Dougherty, sections 25 and 
26 in T. 3-10; 400 acres to Nicholas Jarrot for Baptist 
Lionais, in See, 32 T. 5-9; this land has all been washed 
away by the river; 400 acres to Isaac Darneille assignee of 
Isaac Levy, part only in this county—in Sections 64 and 35 
T. 3 9; 400 acres to Jarrot assignee of Michael Pichette, See, 
31 T. 3-9; and 400 acres to Isaac Wert, in See. 29 T. 3-3 ; 
this tract was surveyed in 1802; and -tth those having been 
enrolled on the Ist of August 1790 and done duty in the 
militia. Each enrolled militia man was entitled to 100 
acres of land. There were many of these rights located 
in the county, although but few in the name of the original 
grantees, to wit: 100 aeres to Jean Brugier—Nicholas 
Jarrot, located on the river, and now gone; [100 acres to 
James Haggin, assignee of M. Rene Bouvet in See. 22 and 
93-T. 4-8; 100 acres each to Louis Biboux, Jacob Judy, 
Louis Laflamme and Franeis Ritehie, assigned to Samuel 
Judy in Sections 32 and 33 in 4-5, one of the oldest, pro- 
bably the oldest improvement in the county. Judy planted 
an orchard there in 1801; the Ist brick-house built in 
the county was erceted there in 1808; it is still standing ; 
100 acres to Isom Gillham, assignee of Louis Bison, in See. 
5 T. 3-8; 100 acres to Johu Whiteside, assignee of George 
Biggs, in See. 17, ‘1.5.9. This was the site of the town of 
Milton. 100 acres to Nick Jarrot, assignee of Jean eau- 
lieu, See. 7 in 4-8; 100 acres to John Rice Jones, assignee of 
Francois Campeau, 100 acres to Louis Tfarmond, 100 acres 
tu Constant Longtemps. 100 aeres to Dennis Levertue, 100 
aeres to Philip Le Boeuf, 100 acres to Joseph Lemarch, 100 
acres to Pierre Martin Jr., 100 acres to Jacque Mulot, 100 
acres to Joseph Poirier and 100 acres to Jean Baptiste Rap. 
palais. These 1000 acres were located in Sections 1 and 12 
of 3-10 embracing Chontcau and Cabaret Islands ; 10) acres 
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to John Briggs, assignee of Pierre Clement, Scc. 36 in 3-10; 
400 acres to John Bloom, assignce of Frank Colline, Thos. 
Callahan, J. B. Derousse St. Pierre and Fr. Deneme in Sec- 
tions 81 and 32 T, 3-8. 200 acres to Vel Whiteside assignee of 
Elisha Harrington and John Whiteside in Sections 1 and 2 
T. 3-8; 100 acres to Nicholas Jarrot, assignee of Charles 
Hebert, Section 8 and 9 in 4-9, now in the river ; 200 aeres 
to Nicholas Jarrot, assignee of Baptiste Lecompt and Barzle 
Lecompt, in Section 17 T. 4-9; 100 acres to Thomas Kirk- 
patrick, assignee of Louis Le Brun Jr., Seetion 23 in 4-8; 
200 acres to Henry Cook, asssiguee of I'rancis Louval and 
William Young Whiteside, in Sections 4 and 5,8 and 9 in 
T. 3-8; 100 acres to Thomas Kirkpatrick, assignee of Pierre 
Lejoy in Sections 2and 3in 48; the north-western part of 
Edwardsville. The house of Thomas Kirkpatrick stood on 
this tract, and from here were the first official papers of the 
county sent forth, the Honorable Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Madison county, John G. Lofton and 
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Jaeob Whiteside held their first session in said house onthe , 


5th of April 1818. 200 acres to Benjamin Casterline, 
assignee of Levi Piggott and Louis Rhelle in Seetion 29, T. 
3-5; 100 acres to Nich. Jarrot, assignee of Joseph St. 
Ives, Section 17 im 4-9 (now in the river ), 100 acres to 
David Waddle and 100 acres to Alexander Waddle, Sec- 
tions 31 and 32 in 4-9. 

The reader will pereeive that but a very few of these 
militia rights had remained in the possession of the original 
owners. These owners were principally Frenchmen, ever 
ready to sel] their militia or family rights, provided they 
could obtain “J’argent”’ for the same. 

The records of St. Clair county give an account of the 
earlier transactions of this kind. Joseph Chennie sold his 
militia right to Will. Arundel for $17.00 on the 7th of Jan- 
uary, 1746, first sale on record~-and obtained the best price ; 
Joseph La Plat and Augustus Clermont sold theirs, a few 
days later, the one for $15.50, the other for $12.00, which 
latter was the lowest price paid for a militia right. The so 
ealled head-rights of 400 acres, do not show so much 
uniformity in price. Joseph Lambert was the first to sell, 
his 400 aeres to Philp Engel on the Sth of February 1793 
for §120. Tom. Brady, in 1794, sold his to William Arun_ 
del for $45, and William St. Clair bought the head rights o¢ 
Joseph Boisvenue and Mary Mooney, 800 acres for $40.00 

The entering of lands in Madison county commenced in 
1814, when the land had been surveyed upto the fifth township 
line. The south boundary line of the county. the township 
line between towns 2 and 3 were surveyed in 1807 and 
and 1808, by John Messenger. lle eommenced his work in 
township 3—8. The township line between town 3 and 4 
and 4+ and 5 were surveyed in 1508 by J. Milton Moore 
and Messsenger. The subdivision lines were run sever«] 
years later in 1818 and 1814; the township boundary line 
between towns, 5 and 6 were surveyed about the same time 
and the subdivision lines of the four tiers of townships 
were completed in 1818. Besides the surveyors mentioned 
above the reeords give the names of T. W. Thurston, Enoch 
Moore, J. 8. Conway, William Reetor, Charles Powell, H. 
Morley, E. Barcroft, George Frazer, G. Marshall, Joseph 


Borough, Gilbert Marshall, Jacob Judy, D. A. Spaulding, 
Gershom Flagg and J. D. Bates, as surveyors, connected 
with the geographical subdivisions of the county. 

The French hunters and traders who were undoubtedly 
ihe first white people to come to these regions, did not 
remain—at any rate their number was very small at the 
time of the politieal organization of the county. A hardier 
and more energetic class of people, coming from the older 
states, principally Virginia and Kentucky, had found their 
way to the modern “ Goshen” and concluded to remain and 
develop the wonderful resources of this beautiful land- 
Pennsylvania too had sent a number of her industrious and 
frugal sons, and even a few Europeans of pluck and talent 
had made Madison county their home, before it was known 
under that name. Among the early inhabitants were also 
a small number of French monks, Trappists who had come 
to the United States in 1803, under the leadership of Dom 
Augustin Lestrange. They first located in Pennsylvania 
removed to Kentucky in 1805, and to Missouri, at Floris- 
sant near St. Louis in 1808. In 1809 they settled on a 
huge mound now named after them, and universally knowa 
as Monk’s Mound their residenee. They abandoned the 
Mound in 1813 and removed to Nova Scotia. Another 
factor of the population, more permanent and prolific, was 
the negro, free, as indentured servant, or as slave. 

As seen above, the colored population of Ilinois amounted 
to 781 individuals aceording to the census of 1510, and as 
the negro, or more properly the slavery question beeame a 
prominent one during the infaney of the state, we therefore 
introduce the subjeet here. 


SLAVES AND INDENTURED BLACKS. 


«A number of readers may wonder at this eaption. Slavery 
in Illinois! Why, the very ordinance of Congress creating 
the Territory Nurth West of the Ohio River decreed that 
neither slavery or involuntary servitude should exist in it. 
How then could that institution be established? The faet is 
that the ordinanee of July 13, 1787 found slavery in this 
and other parts of the vast territory, as will readily be seen 
from the following: 

The first slaves may bave been brought to Hlinois by 
Antoine Crozat and his followers about the year 1713 or 
1714. 

King Louis NIV of France had, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember 1712, exaetly one hundred years prior to the organiz- 
ation of Madison county, granted to said Crozat letters 
patent to the vast regions extending from Upper Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Crozat arrived in 1713 and com- 
menced mining operations in the vain hope of finding 
precious metals. His followers were suffering with eclimatie 


' diseases, and therefore a number of blacks were imported 


from the French West Jndia Islands. Crozat’s exploits, 
however, failed entirely and he returned to Franee in 1717, 
surrendering his grants to the crown. 

Francois Renault, manager of the affairs ofa company of 
adventurers, sent out by the “ company of the Indies,” to 
whom the royal domain, refused by Crozat, had been granted 
in 1719, brought five hundred negro slaves to Illinois, Jand- 
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ing them a little above Kaskaskia in what is now Monroe 
county. The conditions of the grant were, that at least 6000 
whites and 3000 blacks should be brought to the territory 
within 25 years from the date of the grant. By the condi- 
tions of the peace of Paris, February 10, 1763, the territory 
was ceded to England, and on taking possession of it in 
1764, General Gage, commander in chicf of the English 
troops in America and governor, issued a proclamation in 
the name of the crown of England, December 30, 1764, in 
which all the rights and privileges heretufore enjoyed by the 
then inbabitants of the ceded territuries were guaranteed to 
them. Sieur Stirling, captain of the Highland regiment 
brought this proclamation to Cahokia in person. During 
the revolutionary war, Virginia sent out an expedition unde 
Col. Clark to take possession of this territory with result 
as stated heretofore. Virginia in her turn readily guaran- 
teed to the inhabitants of the conquered territories all their 
prive rights and titles to property of every description. The 
territory remained a province of Virginia until Mareh 1, 
1784, when it was ceded to the United States by a formal 
deed in which the rights and privileges of the inhabitant 
were of course again guaranteed. Hence it was afterwards 
strenuously contended that the ordinance of 1787, prohibit- 
ing slavery conflicted with the deed of cession and was there- 
fore of no binding effect, as the system had legitimately 
existed in the territory prior to 1757. 

Tt is not the province of the chronicler of a county sketch 
to follow this subject through its various stages at length. 


Tt took years of bitier strife, causing even the shedding of 


blood, before the last vestiges of the institution of slavery 
had been wiped out in the state. Suffice it to say, that the 
leader in the struggle, the man who conquered the hydra- 
headed monster in the state was an honored citizen of Madi- 
son county, Governor Edward Cole aided by Hooper Warren, 
editor of the Edwardsville Spectator, George Churchill, 
Captain Curtis Blakeman, members of the legislature aad 
others from this county, as well as by the prominent anti- 
slavery men of the state. It should here be stated that Gov. 
Cole as well as many of the leading anti-slavery men were 
born and raised in slaveholding states and had owned slaves 
themselves. They had studied the pernicious consequences 
of the system, and therefore fought it, all honor to them! 
The fruits of their labors ripened in 1861. What might 
have been the result of our civil war if Hlinois, and perhaps 
Indiana, tov, had been members of the Southern Con- 
ederacy ? 

The strnggle to defy the stipulations of the famous ordi- 
nance of 1787 was scarcely perceptible before the beginning 
of this century. The feeble efforts made by several citizens 
of the territory to have Congress reconsider the anti-slavery 
proviso were ineffectual and eveu hurt and injured the very 
men who made them. The purchase of Louisiana in 1303 
added a vast empire of slavery territory to the Unitcd 
States, the present state of Missouri with it, and it was not 
until the few and scattering settlers of this territory saw 
well-equipped emigrants from the southern states pass 
through Hlinois bound for Missouri, where slavery was not 
prohibited, that the actual agitation for introducing or legal- 
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izing it here, also, was inaugurated. It mast have heen 
provoking tu scea desirable population turn their backs ty 
the beautiful lands on the east bank of the Mississippi and 
cross over to select inferior land for their settlements. Hon. 
Jus. Gillespie tells an anecdode of a rawbonded Tennesseean 
passing with his family and property through Hidlwardsyille 
on his way to Missouri. Being asked why he would not 
rather remain here than move further ou, he opened his big 
mouth, saying: “ Your sile is rich and fertile and the 
country is fine, bat God dern ye, a man is not allowed to 
own niggers here.” But to return to the subject, it should 
be stated that the ordinance of 1787 was prospective only 
and did not affect the condition of the French slaves or 
their descendants, 

The legislature of Indiana passed various acts in Septem- 
ber 1807 (Ilinois was at that time a part of Indiana) by 
which at least a temporary and modified form of slavery 
was effected. Negroes were brought into the state or terri- 
tory and there held as indentured servants. This act pro- 
vided that the owner of a person owing labor (slave) nay 
bring such person into the territory and agree with him 
before the Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of the 
county upon a term of service after the expiration of which 
the slave should be free. The ignorance of the poor blacks 
was taken advantage of for most of them would just as 
readily bind themselves tor ninety-nine as for ten or fifteen 
years. The reader will find a number of such coutracts 
below. The Clerk of the Court, Josias Randle, inade a 
sarcastic remark on the margin of the contract by which 
Juck Bonaparte sold hiniself to Joshua Vaughn for ninety 
years, to wit: “Jack Bonaparte will be a free man on the 
15th of March, 1905,” 

Tf an indentured slave refused to work the owner was 
allowed to take him to another state or territory, i. ¢., to 
sell him to some slave trader in the south. Slaves under 
the age of fifteen were held in servitude until the age of 
thirty-five or thirty-two according to sex. Owners had to 
give bond that slaves who would become “ free” after their 
40th year of age, should never become a county charge. 
The children of these registered slaves remained in servi- 
tade antil they were twenty-eight and thirty years old 
aceording to sex. 

The early records of the county give the following account 
of negroes held in bondage: 


SLAVES IN THE COUNTY. 


25,1815, a negro girl, 
22 years—she was to be 


Sylvania— Betsey ULolts registered—Feb. 
aget 10 years, named “Sytvania” to serve 
free on the 17th of May, 1837, 

Jack Bonaparte—sells himself to Joshua Vaughn on the 15th of 
Mareh 1315, for 90 years. 

Benjamin —13 years—registered by Micajah Cox, Sept. 18, 1315 to 
serve 22 veurs—and to be free January Ist 1837. 

Frankay, a negro woman, aged 23 years formerly owned by Euenne 
Pensoneau of St. Clair, and by him “ transferred” to Samacl Gillham 
tosether wi. her girl baby, 1 yearcl t for 8500., Us. currency to him 
in hand paid ; the deed is stall in existence. 

Frank, negro boy aged 13, registered by John Mclinney, Oct. 19 
1815, and to serve 22 years -will be free in 1837. 
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Tamor--a negro woman, lately purekased by Will. B. Whiteside, is 
registered for 20 years service March 8, 1S!1, to be free in 183-4. 

Henry, wulatio boy, aged 11 years, registered hy Joha W. Johnson, 
April 11. 1816, also by same. 

Mariah, a mula’to woman, brought to this territory by the said 
Jelinsun to serve 17 years.—April 11 15816. 

alggy. negro wench 22 years; brought to the territory by Janies 
Reynolds, is registered for 60 years—to be free in 1876. 

Nat, a blackman, 17 years old, bronght in the territory by Michael 
Dod und by him registered to serve 35 years from May 31, 1S16-10 be 
free in 1S5]. ; 

Trane and Diek, negro boys aged 7 and 6 years; registered by Lou 
Jackson June 3d, 1516. 

Tum, colored bos 11 sears old, registered by Martin Jones, Feb. 5, 
1516. 

Hannah, black woman, recently brought to territory by Henry Hays 
and by him registered for 21 years from June 12th 1316 until 1537. 

Amy, black woman, 21 years old, bronght into the territory by Wim. 
Savage, registered fur 30 years service, Irom June 10th 1516-will be 
free in 1846. 

adam, black man, 21 years of age, registered by Robert Pullians— 
indentnred for 36 years from June 21, 1516-to be free in 1352. 

Lucy, black woman, 28 years of age, and 3 children, Frank 7 Reu- 
ben U and Silvy 2 years; board to be paid-registered by Samuel Judy 
for 20 years from Oct 11 1816to 136. 

Maria, negro girl, 11 years old, registered by James Gingles. 

Robert, blackman, 24 years, sold himself to James Henry turd, for 50 
years from Dee. 30th 1816, 

Bill 11, Tom9, negro boys-registered by same party same day. 

Ephraim, aged 13, sold himself to Whaley Moore for 21 years; Jan- 
UL, sil 

Hark, Winn, Debb, Moriah Caroline, Leu'sa, and Barkley, 7 negro 
chiidren, registered by Benjamin Stephenson, lately from Randolph 
comix, La., Jannury 15, 1917. 

Milley, a black girl aged 15 years, registered by Joseph Carroll. 

Ned, a blackman, aged 21 years, bound himself to John Wilkins 
for 80 years from May 12, 1817 to 1597. 

Mary, Chaney, and Lydia, 3 negro-children, registered by Jacob 
Lurton, May 12, 1817. 

vlbby. negro woman of 35 years, and Willis her boy of 17 years, 
bound teemselves to said Jacob Lurton Jor 50 years from May 12, 
1817. 

Matilda, lack woman, aged 20 years, bound herself to Thomas 
Hempstead for 70 years from June 7, 1817. 

Rivhard, a negro man, bound to George Moore until Oct. 1813 ; was 
sold to George Richard for $100, June 23, 1817. Hence it would ap- 
pear that the services of an able bodied man in thuse days were worth 
about $50 per year and clothes. 

Peter, aged 17, buund himself to William Scott for 99 years from 
Nov. 6, 1517- 

Temp, a negro girl of 17 years, bound herself to Will. Hoxsey for 
sixty years from Dec, 1, 1817. 

Dilsey, black woman of 24 years, bound herself to Mrs. Francig 
Vatliam for 00 years from Dee. 8, 1517. 

Jennie, a negro woman of 45 years, bound herself to James Gray 
for ten years from Dee. 24, 1517. 

Funney, aged 22 years, bound herself to said Gray who had brought 
her to this territory, for 50 years from Dee. 24, 1517. 

Rickard, aged 5, Nissey, aged 3, and Jesse aged | year were also reg- 
istered by the said Gray on said day, 

James Suggs, alias Jumes Singleton, a black man, bound himself to 
Samuel Judy for 12 years fron Jannary 2nd, 1818. 

Molley, a black woman aged 45, bound herself to Joel Starkey for 
4) years from Jannary 2, 1813. g 

Sarah, aget] 19, bound herself to John Wallace for 90 years from 
January 6, 1815. 

Charlotte, aged 28, brought to the territory by Peter Branstetter, 
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bound herself to him as servant for 99 years from January 13, 
1818. 

Jurret, hoy 15 years, bound himself to Joseph Conway for 30 years 
Feb. 18, 1518. 

The foregoing statement mentions the names of slaves and inden- 
tured servants, 47 in all, prior to the state organization. This list is 
followed by a 

REGISTER OF FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR, 
made in pursuance of an act to prevent the migration of negroes and 
molattoes into the territory, and for other purposes. 

The connty records contain the following memorandum in reference, 
to this matter to wit: 

‘riday September 15, 1815. The reason, why the following free 
people of color were not registered within the time limited by law, is 
that the knowledge of the said act did not come to our hands in time 
it not being published until a few weeks previous to the present date. 
Certitied by me Jostas Ranpux, ©. 0. C. M. C, 

This day personally came Jimes Suggs Singleton with Phillis his 
wife and four children, to wit: Jiunes, sate, John and——? to be 
entered on record as the law directs. 

James S. Singleton, 45 years old, black, 6 feet high manumitted by 
John Edgar of Kaskaskia. 

Phillis Singleton, 55 years old, yellow, 5 feet high together with 
children above mentioned, aged respectively 20, 13, and 12 years, 
black and all manumitted by Ogle of St. Clair county. 

Charles Barton, 43 years old, yellow, manumitted by John Adair of 
Kentueky. 

Phebe Barton, his wife, mannmitied by Ogle of St. Clair. 

George, William, Eliza and Polly, their children, free born. 

Louvisia Vunderburg, wife of Samuel Vanderbarg (nu further re- 
marks 2) 

Sarah, formerly owned by John Dudley, then by Johu Smith, then 
by John Fulton and lastly by Robert Reynolds; was by him regis- 
tered as entitled to her freedom on the 1st of September 1825. 

Charity Richards (wife of George Richards) 18 years old, manu- 
mitted by Ogle of St. Clair 

Benjamin, David anit Joseph—her children, free born. 

Caty Smith, 21 years old, wife of Cupid Smith yellow, manumitted 
by John Kirkpatrick of Madison county. 

Billey and Isauc, ber children —free born. 


This concludes the list of free negroes then living in the 
eounty—twenty, all told. 

In order to point out the rigorous conditions of the inden- 
tures mentioned herein, the following proceedings in the 
Cirenit Court of Madison county in May 1818 are here in- 
troduced. The cause is entitled, George, a black man, vs 
Robert Whiteside, his master, in May term 1813. The suit 
was brought to recover damages. 

The case was tried before a jury on the 29th of May. 
The jurors were Owen Vivans, Edmund Randle, Alexander 
Byram, David M. Gillham, Joshua Dellap ain, Thomas G. 
Davidson, Chad Brown, Richard Brownfield, Samuel Thurs- 
ton, Azron Sutton, Henry Browa and William Scott. Their 
verdict was for the defendant. 

On motion of the plaintiff by his attorney the following 
bill of exceptions was filed : 

Be it remembered that on the trial of this cause the de- 
fendant offered the following deed as evidence in bar of the 
plaintiff's action, to wit: Illinois Territory, Madison county, 
know all men by these presents that I George, a negro man 
formerly the indentured servant of Uel Whiteside of said 
county, for and in consideration that Robert Whiteside of 


said county at my special instance and request, first to hinr 
expressed, tu purchase the rizht, title, interest and claim of 
said Vel Whiteside to my services for fifteen years yet to 
come and whereas said Robert has exhibited to me satisfac- 
tory testimony of his having purchased from said Uel 
Whiteside all his right and claim and pretentions to my ser- 
viees as his indented servant for fifteen years yet to eome, 
and in consideration also of the following articles to be given 
and delivered to me by said Robert at the expiration of my 
term of service with him, to wit: one horse, one yoke of 
young steers and plow, one ax and one hoe. I do herehy 
bind aud oblige myself to serve said Robert Whiteside for 
the term of fifteen years from the date hereof, iu the same 
manner as indented servants under the laws of this territory 
are bound to serve their masters, anl, for every day I lose 
by voluntarily absenting myself from the service of the said 
Robert Whiteside, without his consent first had aud obtained. 
I do promise to serve him at the couclusion of the aforesaid 
period of service two days for every one so lost, and should 
Tat any time, before iny time be completed with him, run 
away from his, said Robert Whiteside’s service, then and in 
that case I do hereby authorize and empower him, to pursue 
me and if necessary, use force to bring me back to his service 
and if necessary, BY FORCE OBLIGE ME TO EXECUTE all and 
every of his reasonable eommants, and the said Robert 
is to find the said George meat, drink, lodzing and clothing 
for said term ofservice, such as is suitableand customary for 
negroes tu have. 

In testimony whereof we do hereunto set our hands and 
seals this 12th day of February 1815. 


Tis 
George ne SEAL 
5 —— 
mark 2 
Test. Roserr WulTesiDeE. 
W. 3B. Witrresipe. SESL 
ZnS 


The plaintiff objected to the reading of said deed as evi- 
dence, which ohjection was over-ruled by the court, and the 
deed admitted to go in as evidence to the jury, to which 
opinion of the court the plaintiff exeepts and prays this bill 
of exceptions may be signed, ete, which is done 
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The irrepressible negro is now dismissed, to appear again 
in the celebrated suit of Madison county against her noblest 
citizen,-Edward Coles, the Governor of the state. 


FIRST EFFORTS OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 


Iu territorial times the government of the countics was 
entrusted to courts of Common Pleas, who also transacted 
the probate business. The honorable members of those 
courts were called “Judges” from the day they appeared 
on the “Bench” for the first time, and during life. All 
officers held their positions by appointment, with the excep- 
tion of representatives and senators. Even justices of the 
peace were appointed by the governor, usually at the recom- 
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was thought that the dignity so very desirable on the bench 
as well as in the “’Squire’s ” chair, might be lost hy the 
vulgarity of elections. The tenure of ottive, as a rule with 
but few exceptivus, lasted as long as life. Who, that has 
ever witnessed it, does not remember with certain pride 
and satisfaction the gray-headed “Syuires” of former years, 
neatly attired in their home-spun apparel, their cleanly 
shaved faeces, radiant with kindness and expres-ive of the 
dignity of their position ? 

The first meeting of the court of Common Pleas of Madi- 
son county was held on the 5th day of April, 1813, at the 
house of Thomas Kirkpatrick, where the Hon. John G. 
Lofton and Jacob Whiteside, judges, had met as directed 
by the governor’s proclamation. 
pointed Clerk. 

The business transacted at this meeting may here he 
briefly related. Polly Snider, orphan daughter of Joseph 
Suider, deceased, chose Jesse Waddle * for her guardian. 

The court appuiuted Joseph Newman and John Nirkpat- 
rick road overseers. The only established public roail at 
that early day seems to have been the one leading from 
Thomas Wirkpatrick’s mill on Cahokia creck southwest, past 
Col. Judy’s to Tudian Ford, on said creek, thenee to Caho- 
kia, the county seat of St. Clair, the mother county. ‘The 
court also appointed overseers of the poor for the four town- 
ships into which the couuty appears to have been suhdi- 
vided, called respectively Shoalcreek in the East, Goshen in 
the center, Woodriver in the Northwest, and Six Wile in the 
South west. 

Martin Wood, admistrator of the estate of E-ther Ewing, 
deceased, filed an inventory and sale bill of said estate. 

This inventory was datel November J4th, 1412, is cor- 
rectly made out, and as it contains a pretty complete list of 
what constituted the personal property of an merie2n pio 
neer family at the time when Napoleon Bonaparte crossed 
the Berezina, we introduce it here at length, also giving the 
values put upon those articles, goods and chattels by the 
appraisers, Isom Gillham, Henry Cook, (who spells his name 
Kook, thus indicating his Tentonic descent, and that, in 
fatherland, he was known as ‘“‘ Koch),” Thomas WKirkpat- 
rick, and Ephraim Woods.—We find there a bay mare and 
colt, worth $55 00; a sorrel mare and colt, $30 00; a eow 
anda yearling calf, $12 00; a bed, bolster and pillow, $8.00; 
5 bed covers, $10.00; a flax hackle, $4.00; a set of spools, 
$1.50; a side saddle, $11.00; 2 pewter dishes, $6.00; a 
pewter basin and tw» plates, $200; a Dutch oven and 
hooks, $1.59; a sifter, 75 cents; a bell, 75 cents; a pot, 
$2.00; a pair of silver knee buckles, $1.00; a pot trammel, 
$3.00 ; a pair of wool cards, 85 00; a fur hat, $5.00; a wool 
hat, $1.00; a churn, 25 cents; a hatehet, 50 cents; a pair 
of steelyards, $5 00; 2 blind bridles, $2.00; a bueket of iron 
fin, $1.00; a elevis, 75 cents; 2 pair of chains and hames, 
$4.50; an axe, $1.50; a set of plow irons, $3.00; a curb 


Josias Randle was ap- 


* The Waddle’s came to the territory with James Lemon as early as 
1786. The first Americans arrived in 1780, led by James Moore,— 
Shadrach Bond, and Larken Rutherford among them, Virginians 
and Marylanders. This first corps of pioneers was reinforced by 


mendatiou of the Judges of the court of Common Pleas. It , Joseph Ogle and others, in 1735. 
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bridle, 50 cents; two shovels, $100; 5 books, $3.25; wear- 
ing clothes, $8.00; a sickle, 50 cents; 5 acres of corn stand- 
ing in the field, $30.00; a red cow and ealf, $11,00; a black 
do. $11.00; a black steer, $8.00; a yearling steer, $4.00; 
another pot trammel, $2.50; a counterpanc, $100; 2 bed 
quilts, $8.00; a meal bag, 75 cents: a bay horse $45.00, and 
the “improvement,” $80.00—aggregating $121.50. The 
appraisers had overestimated the values, for all the property 
was sold at public auction for $338.623. Thomas Gillham 
bought the silver knee-buckles for $1,00, and the fur hat for 
$4.50; Henry Cook paid $4.00 for the flax hackle; Martin 
Wood, the administrator, bought the “improvement” for 

27.75, All articles bought by him were sol below ap- 
praised values, and it may be presumed that he bought them 
for the family ; there seem: to have been no bidding against 
him. A big wheel, not inventoried, was sold to Zudok New- 
man for $25.00, and “ Davis Stocktain” bought a number 
of hogs, not inventoried, for $13.50. 

The estate of Prudence Carterland, mentioned at the saine 
term, was of about the same value as the one above, but, of 
course, no knee buekles had to be inventoried in this case. 

Thomas Kirkpatrick obtained license to keep a public 
house—a tavern—for or because he is a man of good 
character and will probably keep an orderly house. It is to 
be presumed that old Tom did really and actually keep an 
orderly house, for he had his license renewed from year to 
year, and never a complaint was made against him in court. 
Only once in the many years of his tavern life may Mr. 
Kirkpatrick have given offence. The records state the 
Judges met in December 1814, at Kirk’s and immediately 
adjourned to the house of Samuel G. Morse. Sam also kept a 
tavern, it was newer than Kirk’s and perhaps his grog a 
little stiffer. Kirkpatrick was taxed $6 50 for his liceuse, 
which amount he paid to Isom Gillham. the sheriff, as per 
Gillham’s report of April 1814. This money was probably 
the first that graced the treasury of Mulison county. 
The court which had granted him the license, next stipu- 
lated a schedule of prices for all commodities to be had at 
the tavern. A square meal should not cost more than a 
quarter of a dollar, fur corn or oats he was allowed to 
charge one bit per gallon, and hay or fodder for the night 
was 123 cents, rum or wine 573 cents per half pint measure, 
gin 25 cts., and peach brandy or whiskey 123 cents per 
half-pint measure. 

The August term 1813, was held at the tavern of Kirk- 
patrick, who, by this time, had become one of the Judges 
himself. John G. Lofton presided. 

Two new roads were laid out at this time, oue leading from 
Thomas Kirkpatrick to the bridge on Long Lake. George 
Barnsback, William Ottwell and Micajah Cox had acted as 
viewers and reported in favor of opening this road. The 
other from said bridge southwest to near William Rad- 
cliff’s on the Mississippi river, a few miles above the St. 
Louis ferry, Josiah Cummings, Alexander Waddle and 
John Clark viewers. 

The revenue law in force at the time provided, that for 
the purpose of raising a tax upon land, lands should be 
divided into three classes. The Mississippi aad Ohio Bot- 
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toms were to be considered first-rate, all other /ocated land 
second rate, and all claims to land that had been confirmed 
by proper authority, were to be considered as third-rate, 
until they had been located. Persons owning such con- 
firmed claims, or third-rate lands, were held by law to list 
the quantities for taxation; a fine of $5.00 was imposed for 
every 100 acres not so listed, one half of the fine went to 
the territory, the other half to the informer. The territo- 
rial tax levy on land was a fixed amount per 100 acres and 
according to rate of land, to wit: Mississippi, Ohio and 
Wabash bottoms $1.00 per 100 acres, all second rate lands 
75 cents per 100 acres and all unlocated and confirmed 
claims 373 per 100 acres (Laws of Illinois, December 1812.) 
A law levying a license tax of $40.00 on every billiard 
table in the territory, payable to the territorial treasury was 
enacted December 24, 1814. Another act of the same date 
created the office of County Treasurer. Such Treasurers 
were appointed and commissioned by the Governor. It was 
their duty to receive and disburse all funds of the connty 
and to account fur them oncea year to the Court of Common 
Pleas. These accounts had to be made up in the presence 
and under the direction and advice of the territorial attor- 
ney, who was paid a fee of $1000 for every settlement thus 
superinteniled. The compensation of the Treasurer was a 
per centum of his receipts and disbursements, to wit: five 
per one hundred. The Treasurer was made ex officio 
assessor and his compensation fixed at $2.00 per day. 
George Cadwell was appointed Commissioner to list the 
property in the county for taxation for 1813 and it was 


| ordered by the Court that the fullowing species of property 


be subject to taxation at the following rates: Each able- 
bodied single man $1.00, each negro slave $1.00. (Subse- 
quently negroes were assessed as personal property and 
taxed accordingly; as seen in subdivision of this chapter 
under the caption of “From 1818 to 183,” each horse, 
mule or ass 50 cts., each stud horse at a season’s rate, (prac- 
tical and just,) Baker's ferry on the Mississippi $1.00, 
Samuel Gillham’s ferry $1.00, W. B. Whiteside’s ferry 
$1.00 and Walker's ferry $3.00, TLouses, lands and water- 
mills were ordered to be appraised. The lists were made by 
Cadwell as ordered and the taxes so extended were collected ; 
they did not amount to much, to wit: $426.84, or ahout the 
1000th part of the tax levy of 1875. The lists were not 
preserved, having been utilized with other documents and 
files as waste paper and sold for old rags. It would indeed 
be of interest to learn now who was the Croesus in 1813, 
and how much it took to be considered as such. The num- 
ber of taxpayers must have been very limited, there were 
then only 161 men subject toroad labor living in the county, 
and it is not probable that the number of families exceeded 
the above number. In our days where the theories of Thos. 
R. Malthus and others have taught the timid to dread the 
dire consequences of over-population the average number of 
individuals to a family is considered to be about five, but in 
pioneer times it is safe to take six as the average. The 
names of those 161 road hands are introduced in the pioneer 
chapters, and are thercefure here omitted. 

William Rabb—sometimes called Rubb—made applica- 
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tion to the eourt for permission to erect a mill-dam for 
a grist mill to be erected on Cahokia creek in section 20, 
town 3—8. 

The court appointed a jury composed of Samuel Judy, 
foreman, John Gillham, Thomas Gillham, John Nix, 
Michael Squire, John Newman, William Grotts, William 
Wingfield, Peter Hubbart, John Barnetc, Ileury Cook and 
Sylo Jeneson to view this mill-site and to report to the 
court at the December term 1813. his report is recorded 
worded as follows: 

The lands overflowed by the erection of such dam belong 
to the United States, and the damage will be very ineon- 
siderable, in fact there will be no damage to the United 
States as the lands are already frequently overflowed and 
utterly untillable, no mansion house, curtilage, cr garden 
will be overflowed by the erection of such dam, fish of 
passage will not be obstructed by it, said stream or creek is 
not navigable at present, and the health of the neighbors 
wil] not be annoyed by the stagnation of waters occasioned 
by the erection of said dam, as there are no settlers residing 
in the vicinity. 

The logie of the last sentence is very striking. As there 
were no settlers there, their health would certainly not be 
annoyed, while the frogs, lizards aud turtles would rather 
enjoy the dam and greater spread of water. 

During the December term 1813, there were three new 
roads laid out ; one leading from the Indian ford on Cahokia 
Creek to Savage’s shoal on Wood River, was placed under 
the management of Josiah Vaughan, as overseer, the second 
led from Kirkpatrick’s mill to George Moore’s place on 
Indian ereek, with Ephraim Wood as supervisor; and the 
third under management of Henry Hays extended from the 
bridge on Long Lake, south through six mile prairie to the 
county line. 

The ferry rates heretofore established for the territory of 
the county by the Court of Common Pleas at Cahokia were 
now regulated by the Court of Madison connty, who ordered 
that the following charges should be lawful : Loaded wagon, 


$2.00; light wagon, ay 50; carts, $1.00; man and _ horse, 
75 cents; fine man, 25 ets., cattle per head, 123 ets. ; sheep 
or hog, 64 ets. ; and otelnalice 123 cts. per 100 lhs. These 


ferry rates were frequently changed, and besides they were 
not uniform as to the various ferries in existence. 

William Ottwell was again appointed assessor of the 
county. 

April Term 1814—Judge Lofton was absent, and the 
public business transacted by Kirkpatrick and Cadwell, 
Thomas G. Davidson, a Justice of the Peace, paid into the 
eourt three fines by him collected, to wit: from Robert 
Pulliam, assault aud battery, $1.50, aud 50 cents each from 
Thomas Watkins and John Conaway, for a similar offeuce.* 


* Pulliam kept a tipling house, and had been indieted by the first 
grand jury of the connty for selling liquor without license. Michael 
Dodd, a constable, had informed and testified against Pulliam. A 
fight soon followed, in which Dodd got worsted. Pulliam was fined 
$1.50 for this fight. Michael Dodd was quite a character in his day ; 
some of our older residents relate a number of anecdotes about him. 
Ife was a great admirer of the celebrated Creamer guns, made by a 
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The county was now a year and a half, and its govern- 
ment just one year old; and as our judges eoncluded to 
have au overhauling of the publie cash-box, Josias Randle 
having officiated as clerk, and having procured many little 
articles for his office, presented a claim for $115,537) 
and had it allowed. The sheriff came in with a claim of 
$96 223, which claim was also allowed, and taken as a 
youcher in his settlement. William Ottwell and John Wirk- 
patriek, who had served as judges of election in 1812, re- 
ceived each $6.00 fur their services. William Rabb and 
Jacob Whiteside presented their claims as judges of the 
court of Commou Pleas. Ilow Mr. Rabb came to bring iu 
this claim is inexplicable, for the records do not contain his 
name as officiating as a judge. Mr. Rabb was a justice of 
the peace, and represented the county in the second territo- 
rial Leyislature—1814 aud 1815. Isom Gillham, sheriff, 
now came into court and made a settlement of his labors as 
collector and actiug treasurer of the county. From his 
report it appears that the total revenue of the county, in its 
first year, amounted to $4U6.543, to wit: 


RECEIPTS : 


From Thomas Kirkpatrick, tavern license... . . - $ 6.50 
From Abraham Prickett, Merchint licease. 2. 2. . 15.00 
From Sanr'l G. Mooss, | probably Morse, ) merchant license 15.00 
From Squire Davidson, three fines . 2 50 
From the Conrt, one fine, James Green . 1.00 


425.84} 


$4106.844 
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EXPENDITURES: 

To Isom Gillham, ex-otlivio serviees $75.00, attending 
election in 1512, 36.00, by one day’s attending the let- 
ting of the jail $2 00, by services in two criminal eases, 
U.S. of America, vs. Robert Pulliam $12.10, by the 
price of three quarts of whiskey, in letting the jail, 
$1.124, amounting in the aggregate to - deca 


To Josias Randle, services as clerk and sundries - 115.53} 
To John G, Lofton, twenty-one days attending as 
judge of probate . 42.00 
To George Cadwill, six days’ Peace! as ules, 
$12.00, and listing property for taxation per 
¥S13, twenty days . é 32.00 
To Jacob Whiteside, five Aliya as Builce of Gene 
mon Pleas . 10.00 
To William It hd, four days cen dance as such 8.00 


$303.76} 


$163.08} 
Thus ended the first year with a snug litde sum hoarded up for 
future use. 


Surplus . 


Tie court next proeeeded to sclect a grand jury to serve 
at the June term, 1814, of the Circuit Court. A former 
term of this court was held in February, 1815. The grand 
jury of that term had to be convened by order of the Judge 
(of the circnit court), as the court of Common Pleas had 


skillful mechanie, of Prairié Dn Pont, St. Clair county. While his 
pions ueighbors said: “Trae as gospel,” or a grim In lian-fighter 
“sare as death,” Dod] wonld qualify his assertions by the 
“Sure as u Creamer luck and double tricker, by G. .. 2!” 


cried : 
words : 
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not yet been organized The records of the first three terms 
of the circuit court are not in existence,—and the meagre 
account given in these pages of said three terms was gath- 
ered from a few papers which have remained on file. The 
names of the grand jurors haying served at the first term— 
February 1813, have not been preserved. The second grand 
jury convened in the county was composed of the following 
“gentlemen freeholders,” to wit.: William Rabb, foreman, 
John Clark, Benjamin Stedman, William ©. Davidson, 
Samuel Judy (sometimes spelled Judah, neither of which is 
correct, as the family name largely aud favorably known in 
Switzerland, the native home of the colonel, is Pschudi), 
James Renfro, James Wirkpatrick, Francis Mirkpatrick, 
Josias Right, John Robinson, Martin Woods, William Pur- 
viance, Samuel Brown, Joseph White, Solomon Preuitt, 
Samuel G. Moore, John McKinney, Charles Gillham, James 
Wright, William Ottwell, Isaac Gillham, sr., Juhn Kirkpat- 
rick, and Robert McMahan. 

August Term, 1814. John G. Lofton, Thomas Kirk pat- 
rick and George Cadwell, on the bench. Samuel Lee, and 
Andrew St. John, were licensed to keep taverns, because 
they were men of good character, and will probably keep 
orderly houses, for which license they had to pay $5.00, and 
$4.00 respectively. 

The Court House, with a view of its site, was mentioned at 
this term for the first time. T. G. Davidson was appointed 
supervisor of a new road, beginning at the northwest branch 
of Cahokia creek, opposite the Court House of Madison 
county, and ending at the bauk of the Mississippi river, 
where Jacob Whiteside formerly lived. 

December Term, 1814. The court met at Kirkpatrick’s, 
and immediately adjourned to Samuel G. Morse’s; no 
reason given for this sndden and abrupt change of base.— 
Charles R. Matheny, a young aspirant fur the bar and 
forensic honors, received, by order of court, a certificate as 
to being a man of honesty, probity and good demeanor. 

Samuel G. Morse was granted license to keep a tavern, 
and paid an annual tax of $5.00. He foo was considered to 
be a man of good character, and that he would probably 
keep an orderly house. Should it be possible that this 
license affuir was the cause of the sudden adjournment from 
Kirk’s to Morse’s? The diligent caterers of our days would 
certainly have intimated to the “court that an cxcellent 
lunch” had been prepared for the occasion, and that besides 
mine host was celebrating his birth-day for the fourth time in 
ISid. George Cadwell was also licensed to keep a tavern, 
at the same rate and on the same suppositions mentioned in 
the Morse case. 

William Ottwell heretofore employed to build a jail for 
the county reported, that his work was completed and ready 
to be turned over to the authorities. The judges walked 
over to view and inspect the edifice, whereupon it was 
received as built according to plans and specification. Ott- 
well received $194.00 for the building. This jail was con- 
structed of logs, and perhaps lined with plank, on the nar- 
row square in Jower Edwardsville, and served as a common 
prison unti] 1822, 

The last will and testament of Benjamin Young, late of 


Madison county, was produced in court at this term, and it 
being the first document of the kind brougkt into court, its 
contents are here introduced at length : 


FIRST WILL OF RECORD, 


In the name of God Amen. I, Benjamin Young, of 
Madisou County, Ilincis Territory, being weak in body 
considering the uncertainty of this mortal life, but being of 
sound and perfect mind and memory, blessed be Almighty 
God for the same, do make and publish this my last Will 
and Testament, in manner and form following, (that is to 
say), First: 1 give and bequeath unto four children, viz, 
Joseph Thomas, Loui-a, Delinda, and Ulisses Young, one 


_ certain section of land lying and being in the Indiana Ter- 


ritory, Franklin county, on the waters of White Water, 
now in the hands of my uucle John Carson, living in the 
State of Ohio, who is my lawful attorney, to be equally 
divided between them. Secondly: I will that my black 
mare and my rifle gun be sold. Thirdly: [ will that all 
my notes of hand, bonds or other obligations, now in the 
hands of John G. Lofton and William Gillham, Esyuires, 
be appropriated to the payment of my lawful debts. And 
lastly: as to all the Rest, Residue and Remainder of my 
personal estate, goods and chattels, of what kind and nature 
soever, I give and bequeath the same to my beloved wife, 
Sally Young, to be and remain at her own clisposal forever. 
I also hereby constitute and appoint John G. Lofton and 
William Gillham, Esquires, above named, executors of my 
last will and testament. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, the 20th day of December, in the year of our Lord, 
Kighteen hundred and Thirteen. 


Beyxsamix Youn, [SEAL]. 


Signed, scaled and acknowledged iu the presence of us, 


Jostas RANDLE. 


Josias WRIGHT. 
January 18th, 1815. 
Jostas RANDLE, Recorder, C. M. 


N.B. A marginal note sets forth, that this will was recorded in Book 
B, pages 19 and 20. 


At the county election held in August 1814, William 
Rabb had been chosen representative of the county, and he 
in company with Col. Samuel Judy, Senator, had been at- 
tending the first session of the second Legislature of Illinois 
at Kaskaskia from November 14 to December 24th, 1814. 
This Legislature held a second session, from December 4th, 
1815 to January 11, 1816, when John G. Lofton also ap- 
peared as a representative of Madison county. 

This Deeember term of 1814 was the last term of the 
Court of Common Pleas. A territorial law of December 19, 
1514, had provided for the creation of a county court for 
each county, to consist of three judges, to be appointed and 
commissioned by the Governor. These courts were tu have, 
possess and exercise all the powers, privileges and jurisdic- 
tion and to perform the same duties, that the courts of 
Common Pleas of the respective counties might lawfully 


have performed except so far as relates to the trial of causes 
eivil and criminal, over which the county court shall have 
no jurisdietion for the trial thereof. (In this clause may be 
found the best evidence of the political wisdom of our pio- 
neers, for in giving to the county courts purely administra- 
tive functions, they avoided all conflicts, sure to come 
wherever administrative and judiciary functions are to be 
performed by the same authorities or individuals.) The 
county courts held three sessions during the year, to wit: on 
the first Mondays in the months of March, June and Septem- 
ber. The compensation of the judges was moderate, to wit: 
$2.00 for every day “they shall sit.” 

The first term of this new court of the county of Madison 
was held on the 6th day of March 1815, when John G. Lof- 
ton, Thomas Kirkpatrick and George Cadwell exhibited to 
one another their respective commissions duly signed by [Tis 
Excellency, Governor Ninian Edwards, and authenticated 
and sealed by Nathaniel Pope, secretary. 

The court granted to Samuel Delaplain the privilege of 
erecting a mill-dam on Frank’s braneh of Cahokia creek 
in Goshen township, and then had a settlement with Isom 
Gillham, the collector and acting treasurer of the county. 
Gillham reported to have collected $405.50 of the tax levy 
of 1814, merchant licenses of Abraham Prickett, James 
Stears and lxirkpatrick and Lusk $45 0), tavern licenses of 
Tom Kirkpatrick, Andrew St. John, Samuel Lee, G. Morse, 
$19 00, fine of Bill Bridger for beating a woman $7.50, and 
tax on 65 writs-at 50 ets. each-$32.50, all amounting to 
$509 50. The sherifftook credit for delinquencies of 1813- 
$53.50, commissions of 73 per cent. on $259.31, land tax £28, 
01, for his attention at the autumn election in 1814, $6.90, 
loeks for the jail doors $3.00, compensation paid to the com- 
missioners appointed to locate the county seat, for their 
labors $14.00, fees paid to the judges of elections -18.00, for 
amount paid William Ottwell tor building the jail $14.0), 
to Matthew Dunean for printing $3.00, and compensation for 
official duties $71.83{, amounting in the aggregate to $586. 
14}— leaving again a surplus of $123.35}, which added to last 
year's surplus of $163.08} increased the reserve funds of the 
county to $256.433. 

There seems to have been a general settlement among or 
with the county officials, from which it appeared that the 
county was then owing $4400 to Kirkpatrick, $10.41} to 
Josias Randle, $32.00 to John G. Lofton and $38 00 to 
George Cadwell, or $154 41} in the aggregate. 

1815, June 5. Willliam Jones produced his commission 
as treasurer of the county, issued by the Governor under the 
act inentioned heretofore. 

The court gave John Newman permission to build a water 
grist-mill on Indian ereek, the land on both sides of the 
ereek being his property, George Davidson built also a grist- 
mill on section 5 T. 4-8 on similar couditions. Upton 
Smith obtained leave to build a water-mill on the northwest 
quarter of section 31 in T. 5-8, also on Indian creek, and 
Nicholas Jarrot, the mill builder, par excellence in those 
days, petitioned the court for permission to ereet a mill-dam 
at Indian ford on Cahokia ereek, where he intended to erect 
a Jarge flouring mill. 
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The September term of the court was short and the busi- 
ness transacted of no public interest. It should be stated 
however that the court changed head-quarters during that 
term by trausferring the county seat t> the tavern of John 
T. Lusk. 

The law ereating the county court was amended by an act 
of the legislature, approved January 6th, 1516, by which the 
powers of the county courts were increased, giving them orig- 
inal jurisdietion of all demands for direct payment of money 
where the same shall be over twenty dollars and not exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars. These courts were to hold four 
terms each year, and the judges and clerks thereof were to 
be appointed by the Governor for the term of three years, « 
“during good behavior ” 

The first judges of Madison county, appvinted under this 
act, were George Cadwell, Samuel Judy and Thomas 
Kirkpatrick. Josias Randle was appointed elerk. 

These gentlemen met on the Sth of February, 1816 and 
opened court in due form. At this term the name of Lud- 
wurdsville is mentioned for the first time, as Thomas Kirk- 
patrick was permitted to construct a dam at his mill site on 
Cahokia creek near Edwardsville. 

1816, May 6. The building of the court-house is here 
mentioned in connection with a statement of the county in- 
debtednesx, from which it appears that Samuel G. Morse, 
the contractor, had then a claim against the county by reason 
of said contract amounting to $262.50, that he previously 
had received $75 00 from the county, and $100 00 donated 
by Thomas Kirkpatrick. The county debt is stated to have 
amounted to $977.043. The tax levy of 1814 was similar 
to the one of the previous year, with the exception that the 
head tax of $1.00 on every able bodied singZe man had been 
omitted. The sheriff nevertheless collected said tax, and the 
board or court sanctioned his proceeding at this term, The 
tax levy of 1815 was as follows: Each servant or slave 
$1.00, each horse above 3 years old 50 ects., each stallion one 
season’s rate, houses in towns, mills ete., 30 cents per § 00, 
valuation, each single man $1.00, ferries $3.00 each.— 
August term 1816. 

George Smeltzer was licensed to keep a ferry—the 4th in 
the county—across the Mississippi north of the mouth of 
Piasa. Joseph St. John, Charles Stice aud John Jones re- 
eeived each a bounty of 75 cents for killing wolves.* 

The personal estate of W. L. Smith, deceased, was found 
insufficient to pay the debts, to wit: $1,551-75, and it was 
therefore ordered, that a tract of land, containing 250 acres, 
situated in Randolph county should be sold; Henry Hays, 
the administrator, then brought into court $1,200 bank 
notes belonging to the said estate, whereupon the court 
condemned them as counterfeit, and ordered them burned, 
which was done aceordingly. 


* There were a large number of wolves killed in the said year. The 
wolf-scalp certificates of 1816, have remained on file in the court- 
house, and the writer gathered therefrom the nates of the following 
W. B. Whiteside heads the list with 14) scalps; Willian 

Robert Tolly 8; William TYinch, Isaac Ferguson, Andy 
Dunnegan,and Richard Brazle,each 6, Jacob Cninmings, Joseph Dun- 
4; Philip Penn, Na- 


Nimrods: 
Howard 9 ; 


can, William Camp and Aly, Faller, each 
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A vast amount of probate business was transacted during 
this term; many administrators and guardians had been 
cited to appear. The proceedings had were accurate, and 
administrators and guardians were held to render strict ac- 
count. 

William Jones, with the assistance and under the super- 
intendence of the prosecuting attorney, Wm. Mears, Esq. : 
proved his balance as county treasurer, to wit. : $5,372 ; Joxhua 
Armstrong was permitted to build a toll bridge across Silver 
ereek on the road leading from the “settlement,” to the 
United States Salines, and to charge the following rates: 
Teams 25 cents, man and horse 124 cents, and meo alone 6} 
cents. 

1816, November 4th. A very cold day. The records 
state,—Julge Cadwell was absent, and Messrs. Kirkpatrick 
and Judy adjourned to the Clerk’s office, the court house 
not being prepared for the court's sittings. The work of 
the court was confined to the probate business exclusively. 

1817, February 12th. William Jones, having been ap- 
pointed Judge, took the seat of Thomas Kirkpatrick, and in 
connection with George Cadwell and Col. Judy, proceeded 
to business. 

Thomas Reynolds was granted permission to establish a 
ferry on his “ Improvement,” on the Illinois river, two miles 
above its confluence with the Mississppi. 

Uel Whiteside was licensed to locate a ferry a small dis- 
tance above Portage des Sioux, at Chiltron’s improvement 

Samuel Gillham, and Joseph Meacham were licensed to 
run a ferry across the Mississippi at the mouth of Little 
Piasa. This ferry was intended to divert the constantly 
increasing number of immigrants from Smeltzer’s ferry, 
which was loeated some five or six miles further north. 

a\ new road was laid out iu the interest of this ferry. It 
extended from Sealy’s mill at Milton, on Wood river, to 
Gillham and Meacham’s ferry, in the town of Autoy. This 
is the first time that the name of Alton is mentioned in the 
records of the county—12th of February, 1817. 

In pursuance of au act of the last session of the legisla- 
ture, the court now procceded to lay off the county into 
townships, to wit.: Str Mile, Big Prairie, Wood river, 
Goshen, Silver Creek. The boundaries of these townships 
are mentioned on another page of this chapter. 

The court-honse, built by Samuel G. Morse, was received 
by the court as being finished during this term, aud the 
sheriff, acting as treasurer of the county, was ordered to pay 
the contractor the sum of $262.50, balance due him. It is 
difficult to state the exact cost of this log-hall of justice. It 
seems, hawever, that the county paid $537.50. and that Hon. 
Thomas Kirkpatrick hal also contributed $100.00 as a do- 
nation, making the total cost $437.00. This court-house was 


than Daniels, Thomas Cummings and James Eathels, each 4; Jesse 
Starkey, Samnel Whiteside, and Isom Gillham, each 3; Field 
Jarvia, Joseph Toward, Andrew Wallace, G. Patterson, and James 
S.eele, each 2; Abraham Poward, John Johnston, Abraham Char- 
lock, William Scott, John Thomas, Dial Davis, Sammet Davidson, 
Moses Archer, Jorepl st. Jolin, and Jacob C. Gillham, each 1,—121 
in all. 
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a rough and uneouth building, and was kept in use but a 
few years. 

The first pauper mentioned asa county charge was one 
James Prichard, who had been taken in charge by George 
Richardson, on the 22d of December, 1815, and kept by 
him until the 22d of December, 1816. Mr. Richardson 
charged and reecived $40,00 for it fron: the county. 

1817, June 11th. Joseph Conway a d Abraham Prickett 
were appointed to superintend the making of a Judge’s 
Bech, and other benches neeessary for the eourt-house of 
Madison county, to be furnished by A. O. Kelly, the cabi- 
net-maker These benches were completed during vacation, 
and Mr. Kelly received his pay, $58.50, ou the 14th of Oc- 
tober, I1S17. 

The cireuit elerk was permitted to make a window in the 
court-house, at his own expense—if he thought proper. 

There were seven ferries lic ‘nsed by the county, at rates 
varying from $200 to $12.00 per annum. Smeltzer paid 
$12.00, Dejailais, Cheek, Meacham, each $5.00; Isom Gill- 
ham $3.00; Uel Whiteside and Thomas Reynolds, each 
$2.00 per annum. 

The sherifl’ reported to 
amounts for the year 1816: 


have collected the following 


Taxes—as per assexsments. . 6 6 2 2 2 ee ee ee) 6 SG0T.80 
Merchant licenses, four, each $15.00. ........ 60 00 
Tavern: licenses, collected). | 5). ae 20.00 
Wo so 6 oe ee oe ONT 
And produced the following vouchers : 
George Richardsou, on act. of paupers. . . . $4000 
S. G. Morse, bil. coart house contract. . 2... 262.60 
Connty Judges’ sularies. ....-..... J1000 
Wollitenlie. o 2 5 eo > ep BOO oe © oe 14.50 
(QUO 6 5 a oe Oe ao oo oO 4.00 
(Omi (Gs a oh BAO Soe ooo 6 8 7.75 
PMT UH CUNOIES) o Go 6 oo 5 6 6 6 6 oe 12.00 
Delinguencies .. . 1... 0 5 ee ae ees 47.00 
(Countwvorders jit ee te) 74.50 
Fire wood and honse cleaning. ....... OS 
Per centum for collecting revenne. . 2. 7 * * 57.00 
Ex-oflicio salary, seventeen months... .. . 70.00 
Was be oe eo Sallilcnl) 
lenin che Whe Ghose o fo oo bo eo ee Do 8 $13.70 


This aceount was examined, found correct, and approved. 


George Coventry obtained a license to keep a tavern in 
Edwardsville, for which he paid $709, while Joshua At- 
water acquired the same privilege for $4.00, Samuel Jacka- 
way established a tavern at Reynolds’ ferry on the HMlinois 
river, and poid $4.00 for his license. 

On application of James Maxou to rentove the jail of this 
eounty in the tewn of Edwardsville to that corner of the 
public square directly opposite, or back of the court-house, 
it is ordered that leave be given him to do so, provided it 
be done without expense to the county, and that the jail be 
left in as good repair as it now is. 

With the proceedings of this term ended the official duties 
of the so reeently organized county courts. The legis 
lators, ever anxious to make laws, and more so to repeal 


them, had passed an act—January 12th, 1818—by whieh 
the administration of county affairs was entrusted to the 
various justices of the peace, similar to our preseut system 
under townslip organization. The affairs of the several 
counties of Virginia had been well conducted in this 
manner. The last or third territorial legislature con- 
vened at Kaskaskia on the Ist of December, 1317, and ad- 
journed on the 12th of January, 1818. Madisou county 
was represented in the Senate, (Legislative Council), by 
Judge John G. Lofton ; it was impossible to ascertain who the 
representatives were, who at any rate, did not attend the 
SEsStONS. 

1818, January 12th. Justices in attendance: Thomas G. 
Davidson, Micajah Cox, Rodolphus Langworthy, John 
Howard, Joseph Meacham, Amos Squire, John Mclinney, 
Jesse Starkey, John Springer, Joseph Lberman, Joshua 
Armstrong, John Hone, Hail Mason, Abraham Prickett, 
and J. T. Lusk. The name of Big Prairie township is abol- 
ished, and ‘ Greenfield” substituted —afterwards Alton. 
The wolf sealp hill of 1817 was presented to the court, and 
it appeared that $157.75 had been paid for the killing of 
220 wolves, in or near the © settlements.” 

The court ordered that all the claims against the county 
should be presented at the April term of this court, and that 
no claim should be considered which had not been presented 
at said term. The court granted two more ferry licenses on 
the [Illinois river, viz.: To Jabiz Ferries, on sections four- 
teen and twenty-three, town eleven, range two, west ; and to 
George Cadwell, at a place called Movare Terrie, (probably 
mauvais terres, band lands), on the [llinois river. Dr. 
Cadwell seems to have worked his way up north,—his 
name was found among the early settlers of De Witt county, 
where he had pitched his tent before the ‘ winter of the 
deep snow.” 

1818, August 3d. Hail Mason, J. T Lusk, and the Rev. 
Green P. Rice were appointed a committee to contraet for 
the building of a well on the public square in Edwardsville, 
of the following dimensions: four feet in diameter, to be 
walled as high as the water will rise, with stone, aud the 
remainder with good brick. The well when walled to be 23 
feet in the elear, and also for the building of a substantial 
frame, and the procuring of windlass and rope. 

I8f8, December 9th. Last meeting of the justices’ court. 
The well mentioned above was completed at an expense of 
$192.04. 
they had amounted to $720.80, while the expenses reached 
the enormous amount of $955.92. The territory of Ellinois 
had now ceased to be, and the justices’ courts ended with it, 
Madison now a county of the State of Illinois, entered 
upon its mission with an empty treasury, and a debt of 
$255.92. 


The sheriff made settlement of his tax collection ; 


TIE CIRCUIT COURT IN TERRITORIAL TIMES, 


The records of this court are incomplete; the first volume, 
containing the minutes of its proccedings during the terms 
held in February and June, 1813 and 1614, is not to he 
found in the eireuit elerk’s office; in fact, it has been known 
for years that the book was missing. A meager account of 
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the proceedings of the May and September terms, 1815, of 
this court was discovered by the writer in the first volume 
of the regorils of the court of common pleas. 

From various files still in existence, it appears that the 
ffon. Jesse 3B. Thomas officiated as Judge during the period 
mentioned, and continued on the bench until March, 1818. 
Court was held at the house of Thomas Kirkpatrick. Ben- 
jamin Stedman was the foreman of the first grand jury of 
the eounty, as appears on an indictment returned into court 
in February, 1813, and signed by said Stedman as foreman 
of the grand jury. The vietim of this indictment is Robert 
Pulliam for beating and wounding Miehael Dodd, a consta- 
ble. Another indictment against Pulliam for selling liquor 
in quantities less than one quart, to Michael Dodd and 
Bolin Green, preceded the one above. It was signed by 
Daniel Gilmore, prosecuting attorney. A third indictment 
against Pulliam for keeping a disorderly house was prose- 
euted by (reorge Davidson. In the first ease, Pulliam was 
fonud not “ gilty,” as Thomas Gillham, foreman of the jary 
expresses it; in the seeond case, Pulliam plead guilty, and 
was fined, and in the third, the jury could not agree. 


The following indietment is the oldest on file in the eounty. 


Illinois Territory, Madison County, Court of Common 
Pleas, February term, 1313. The Graud Jurors of the U. 5. 
impannelled and sworn to inquire for the body of the 
county of Madison aforesaid, on their oath. 


Present: 


That William Bridger of the county aforesaid, and town- 
ship of Goshen, husbandman, being a person of fieree, cruel, 
terrible and inhuman and unnatural disposition, and wick- 
edly having in his heart great rancor, malice and ill-will 
towards Elizabeth the wife of one Benjamin Carter, on the 
30th day of January, 15:3, in the county aforesaid, in and 
apon the aforesaid Elizabeth Carter, then and there unlaw- 
fully, wickedly and in a menacing manner did make an as- 
sault, with an intent to kill, and one gun loaded and charged 
with gun-powder and a leaden ball towards and against the 
said Elizabeth, then and there in his wicked rage and in the 
fury of his mind, he the said William Bridger being then 
and there about the distance of eighty yards from the said 
Elizabeth, with the afiresaid guo Joaded with gun-powder 
and leaden ball, did unlawfully and with force and arms 
shoot said gun at said Elizabeth, with an intention ma- 
liously and unlawfully to killand murder the said Hliza- 
beth, to the terrible and manifest danger of the life of said 
Elizabeth to the evil example of all others, in like eases of- 
fending, contrary to the forms of the statute in such cases 
made and provided, and against the peace and the dignity 
of the United States. And the Jurors aforesaid, upon their 
oaths do further present that the said Wiliam Bridger, 
afterwards, to wit.: on the same day, with foree and arms, 
unlawfully an assault on and upon the said Elizabeth, then 
and there did make and her the said Elizabcth, did heat, 
wound and illy treat, so that her life was greatly despaired 
of, and other wrongs then and there to the said 1 izaheth 
committed, contrary to the form of the statute in such cases 


made and provided, and agaiust the peace and dignity of the 
United States. Wii. Means, 
Attorney General. 


The defendant was tried before a jury who rendered the 
following verdict : 
We the jury find the defendant guilty of committing an 
assault on the within named Ilizabeth. 
THomAs STEWART, 
Foreman of the Jury. 


1813, June term. Jesse J. Renfro, foreman of the grand 
jury, who indicted Thomas Jacobs, yeoman, for perjury. 
The clerk’s capias, issued and many times re-issued, was 
invariably returned with the endorsement: “ won est.” 
Jacob had fled the modern ‘‘ Goshen,”’ never to return. 


1814, June term. The grand jurors summoued for this 
time are mentioned on a former page. William Rabb, Esq., 
the pioneer miller of Collinsville, was their foreman. Brid- 
ger was found guilty of assault, and fined accordingly. No 
records of proceedings in existence. 

1815, Muy term. William Mears, Attorney of the United 
States, and John G. Lofton, foreman of the grand jury. 

Daniel P. Cook was admitted to the bar. There were four 
cases of assault and battery on the docket, and one of va- 
grancy against John Lane. 

Josias Randle was appoiuted clerk pro tempore. 

1815, September term. Henry Cook, foreman of the grand 
jury reported that there were no cases before the jury, where- 
upon the jury were discharged. Joseph Conway was ap- 
pointed clerk in place of Josias Randle. Edward Hemp- 
stead is named as attorney. 

1816, Muy term. Samuel Whiteside, foreman of the 
grand jury, who found two indictments against James 
Thompson for larceny, Thompson was tried before a jury 
in September next, and acquitted. 

1816, September term. George Cadwell, foreman. The 
following foreiguers were naturalized: Joseph Touchette, a 
native of Canada, and resident of Illinois since 1791, as tes- 
tified by Pierre Martin and Robert Whiteside. 

Andree St. Jean, a uative of Canada, and a resident of this 
territory since 1798, as testified by William Chilton and 
Pierre Martin. 

-Intoine Lapense, a native of Canada, then a resident of 
Peoria, Cahokia and Michillimackinac since 1794, a bona 
fide resident of the United States, witnesses: Pierre Martin 
and Joseph Touchette. 

Michel Lacroix, a friend, countryman and constant com- 
panion of Lapense, as testified by Joseph Touchette and 
Louis Laficre. 

These applicants took the following oath: We swear that 
we have been living in the United States for at least five 
years, that it was bona fide our intention to become citizens 
of the United States, and to renounce forever -all allegiance 
and fidelity to any foreign prince potentate, state soverciguty 
whatever, particularly George III. of Great Britain and 
Ireland, defender of the fuith, king; we swear that we will 
support the constitution of the United States. All except 


adjournment was suggested and agreed upon. 
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Lacroix sign by mark of hand. These former subjects of 
the “ Defender of the Faith” had had a very indifferent 
education. 

There were two indictments found for larceny. Matthew 
Mears had stolen a blauket from Henry Taylor, of the value 
of $1.00. Matthew restored the blanket, and was sentenced 
to pay a fine of $2 00, and costs besides. Henry Taylor was 
indicted for assault and battery. He whipped Matthew when 
he returned the blanket. James Iirkpatrick, supervisor, 
was indicted for “omission of duty,’” plead guilty, and paid 
a fiue of $5 00. Joseph Conway was re-appointed clerk. 

1817, Jud term. John York Sawyer produced his license 
to practice law, signed by two of the U.S. Judges of the 
territory, and was thereupon admitted to practice as coun- 
sellor and attorney-at-law. Alexander Waddle was fore- 
man of the grand jury, who indicted Francis Grigmar for 
perjury: the case was nol. pros. during the same term. 
Benjamin Wood for vagrancy, Robert Reyuolds for fight- 
ing, and Simon News Dale, Thomas Johnston, R. P. Day, 
and James Maxwell tor riot; this riot case was dropped the 
next day ‘‘ for want of prosecution.” 

1817, November term. Thomas Reynolds produced his 
license to practice law, and was admitted ; Theodore N. W. 
Narick was also admitted to the bar. The grand jury in- 
dicted Christopher Stout and six others for fighting. 

1818, Murch term. Hon. Daniel P. Cook presided at this 
term as Judge. Joseph Conway produced his commission 
as clerk, issued by the governor. ‘The grand jury indicted 
W. L. May, aud eight others, for fighting. 

1818, July term. Hon. Johu Warnock presided at this 
and the next term of the court. There were again nine 
cascs of assault and battery, and two of larceny, viz.: John 
Warren aud Hardy Warren, both cases were nol. pros. 
The sheriff reported that Jacob Hutson and John Hutson 
had broken jail. 

1818, November term. No business transacted at this 
term; the attorneys all being of the opinion that the court 
should not to proceed to business, and expressed a wish not 
to haye the cases tried where they were concerned. All 
cases were therefore continued until the next term. 

The court records do not explain this strange and abrupt 
adjournment of the court; it may be accounted for by the 
uncertainty of who was legally entitled to the judgeship. 
The first territorial legislature had assembled at Kaskaskia 
on the 3d of October, 1818, and on the Sth had elected 
Joseph Phillips Chief Justice, and Johu Reynolds, Thomas 
C. Browne and William P. Foster, associate justices, and 
Dan. P. Cook, Attorney General. The constitution of the 
state, under the stipulations of which these elections had 
taken place, had thus far not been ratified by the Congress 
of the United States, and when the attention of the said 
legislature was called to this circumstance, an immediate 
The legisla- 
ture was to be convened again as soon as the state constitu- 
tion should be ratified by Congress. The November term, 
1818, of the Madison county circuit court was to be held 
during this judicial interregnum. The Hon. Juhn Warnock, 
the territorial judge, and the Hon. John Reynolds, associate 
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justice as above, assigned to the Western Circuit, were both 
in attendance, but neither of them had a desire to officiate 
noder existing circumstances, henee the adjournment. 


THE COUNTY AT THE CLOsEe or 1818. 


To the reader who has followed us through the meagre 
records of the county from the time of its organization to 
the above date, a period of only five years, a brief resume 
of what had been accomplished in the short time of its 
political existence, will probably be of interest. The “ sguat- 
ters” of 1812 and 1813 had become owners of their home- 
steads since 1814, lands having been entered in cighteen 
different congressional townships. A great portion of the 
lands in the river townships was bought in Isl4 and 
1$15:—4645 aeres of the 7000 acres of township 3—I0; 
940 of the 1350 acres of towrship 4—10, and 2306 of the 
4030 acres of township 5—10, were now in the hands of 
bona fide residents or “ speculators.” The latter class was 
not so numerous in the county as is generally supposed. 

The land entered by them aggregates about 25,000 acres, 
including the 8457 acres owned in six different townships by 
Nicholas Jarrott, who at the time was at least temporarily 
a resident of the eonnty, building a water power mill on the 
Cahokia creek at Indian Ford near the Mound. Township 
4—S& contained then only £500 aeres of government land, as 
18,021 acres had been purchased by 49 individuals; the 
largest quantity owned by any one man was 1546 acres— 
the property of Nicholas Jarrott. 
contenting himself with 80 aeres, the smallest tract. Clane- 
ing over the list of names, we meet the familar ones of 
Barnsback, Cook, Delaplain, Gillham, Holliday, Judy, 
Kirkpatriek, Kinder, Lusk, Mason, McKee, Nix, Ottwell, 
Prickett, Nandle, Robinson, Whiteside, and others. 

15,707 acres of the 22,500 of township 8—9 were owned 
by 45 individuals; Nicholas Jarrott again in the lead with 


Benjamin Stephenson 


3817 acres, and George Hewitt bringing up the rear with a | 


modest 80 acres. Here are to be met the names of Atkins, 
Baird, five Gillhams, Lofton, John G.—the judge had 441 
acres, the Reynolds, three Whitesides and Waddle. In 
township 5—9, 14,478 of its 21,030 aeres had passed into 
the possession of 42 resident settlers. The names of Buck- 
master, Bartlett, Hewitt, Moore, Montgomery, Prenitt, 
Vaughn, Whiteside, are still familiar to the citizens. 

Out of the 21,713 acres of township 3—7, 11,325 had 
been entered by 45 individuals, Abraham Vanhooser, a 
Pennsylvania German, was the largest Jand-holder, owning 
at that time 1040 acres. There were mine settlers in the 
township who possessed less than 100 aeres of Jand. Many 
familiar names are met here, to wit.: The Andersons, the 
Armstrongs, Bairds, Cook, Churehhill, Dugger, Gaskill, 
Hall, Jurvis (township is now named after him), Kingston, 
Moore, Riggia, Renfro, Seybold, Stice, Thompson, Wood, 
and others. 

Towuship 3—8 follows, 11,159 of its 22,452 acres were in 
possession of 45 actual settlers. The Jargest traet, a full 
section was owned by Robert Seybold, Micajah Cox, Colean, 
heirs of P. Casterline, and Michael Healy had 80 acres 
each. 


. duals. 


The following names have still a familiar sound: 
i 


Armstrong, Cook, Bayes, Gillham, (three of them), Gaskill, 
Hall, Lemen, Moffitt, Moore, Robinson, Reynolds, Squire, 
Teter, Vaughn, and Whiteside. 

10,325 aeres of the 23,359 acres of Fort Russell, township 
5—8, were owned by 35 persons. William Jones, repeatedly 
mentioned in the chapters on Pioneers and Civil Govern- 
ment—was in possession of the largest tract, viz.: 805 acres, 
Gov. Ninian Edwards being content with the smallest, an 
80 acre tract. We mention the names of Baird, Cox, Enos, 
Hill, Mason, Newman, (three of them), Prenitt, Reavis, Star- 
key, Smith, Whiteside and Wood. 

Town-hip 4—9 had 10,469 of its original 19,854° acres 
occupied by residents and speculators. Nicholas Jarrott 
owned 1135 acres. Here we find the names of Atkins, De- 
jailais the ferry-:nan, mert, five Gillhams and others. 

In township 3—5, only 8000 aeres had been entered by 
11 individnals, among whom the [following familiar names 
are to be mentioned: Duncan, Good, Morgan and Ramsay. 

‘Fownship 4—5 had 3509 aeres sold —in 15 tracts ; we find 
here the Howards, Pearces, MeAHily and Reynolds. Town- 
ship 5—5, 80 acres, owned by James Pearce. Township 
65,—no lands entered. 

Township 83—6. Here were 5246 acres entered by 25 in- 
dividuals, most of whom seem to have been actual settlers; 
the greatest quantity of Jand owned by any one man at that 
time was a tract of 298 acres, the property of Washington 
Parkinson. Familiar names to be mentioned here are: 
Anderson, Cook, the Duggers, Giger, Howard, Parkinson, 
Thorp, and Uzzell. 

Township +—6, (Marine).—3053 acres entered by 10 in- 
dividuals. Captain Curtis Blakeman had bought 1120 
acres as early as 1816. Besides him, mention is to be made 
of Alen, Anderson, Beck, Ferguson, Giger, Ground and 
Kile. Township 5—6 1509 acres entered by five per- 
sons; Hoxsey took 640, Farris and Aldrich. Pownship 
6—6. No lands sold. 

Township 4—7. 7619 acres in possession of 26 indivi- 
Joho Nice Jones—the eminent lawyer of Ilinvis— 
owned 1280 acres there; Edward Coles, later governor of 
the State of Illinois, entered 148 acres in 1816; besides we 
meet the familiar names of Beck, Bartlett, Bell, Barnsback, 
Borough, Clark, Fruitt, Gonterman, William Gillham, 
[14 acres, Melee, Posey, and Taylor. 

Township 5—7. 2046 acres—Robert Aldrich and Thomas 
Barnett, each 160 acres, seem to have been the only bone 
fide residents there at that time. 

Township 6—7. No lands entered. In fact no lands 
situated north of township line No. 5 had been entered at 
that period, although a number of squatters had made 
their homes there, as well as further north. 

We have confined ourselves in the foregoing to the terri- 
tory of the county in its present boundary lines. The pro- 
clamation of Governor Edwards creating the county, had 
made Canada the northern and the Indiana and I)linois 
boundary line, the eastern limit of the eounty of Madison. 

The latter had meanwhile been reduced by the organiza- 
tion of hdwards county, November 23th, a. p. 1841, and of 
Bond county, January 4th, 1817, to pretty near what it 


is now, its western and southern lines were permanently 
established by the governor’s proclamation, which, as pre- 
viously stated, had left the northern boundary vague and 
indefinite. 

The county was officered at this period, December, 1817, 
as follows: 


Hon. Jesse B. Thomas, Cirewzt Judge. 

William Mears, Prosecuting Attorney. 

Joseph Conway, Clerk of the Circuit Court. 

Isom Gillham, Sheriff, und, by appointment, Collector. 
Josias Randle, Jtecorder, and Clerk of County Court. 
William Jones, Treasurer. 

Martin Jones, County Surveyor. 

John Robinson, Coroner, 

George Cadwell, 

Samuel Judy, | Judges of the County Court. 
William Joues, J 


The names of the acting justices of the peace are men- 
tioned in the foregoing. 


Political Townships. 


The Court of Common Pleas of St. Clair county had, 
prior to the year 1812, made the following sub divisions of 
this part of its vast territory, to wit: Shoal Creek township, 
a part of Bond county, since January, 1817, Six mile town- 
ship, Goshen and Wood river townships. 

The connty court of Madison county re-organized the 
political sub-divi-ions of the county, then called townships, 
and later precincts. . We find at this period the following 
townships, some of which presented an area large enough 
for counties or even states. 

Sie Mile—Began at the southwest corner of the county, 
on the Mississippi river; thence east along the county line 
to Cahokia Creek, and up the same to the mouth of Long 
Lake, up Long Lake to the road leading from Samuel Gill- 
hams to Dejailai’s ferry, thence direct to the Mississippi 
river, including Big Island, thence south along the bank of 
the river, including all islands to the place of beginning. 

The name of “Six Mile” was preserved for sixty years, 
and was changed to “ Venice” in 1872. 

Big Prairic— Greenfield sinee 1818 ;—Began at Cahokia 
Creck, at the mouth of Long Lake, thence up said creek to 
the bluils, thence up the bluffs, so as to include all “living” 
under the bluffas high as to where Wood river euts through 
the bluff, from there to Smeltzer’s ferry ou the Mississippi, 
thence South to Dejailai’s ferry, thence down the Six Mile 
township line to the mouth of Long Lake. 

The name of Big Prairie has gone out of use entirely ; it 
was abolished in 1818. 

Wood river began at the mouth of Indian Creek, from 
there up Cahokia to the head of the same, thence to the 
Illinois river, including all the inhabitants between the forks 
of the IHinois and Mississippi river, thence down the Mis- 
sissippi river to Smeltzer’s ferry, thence with the township 
line through Big Prairie, to the mouth of Indian Creek. 

The ancient name of Wood river township was restored by 
township organization in 1876, 
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Croshen began at Cahokia Creek, where it crosses the 
south County line, thence up said ereck to where the range 
line between seven and eight strikes said creek, thence 
south to where said range line strikes St. Clair county, 
thence to the beginning. 

This township had a triangular shape. The township 
line between townships three and two, forming a right angle 
by the intervention with range line between seven and 
eight—aud the meandering course of Cahokia, serving as 
the hypothenuse. 

The name of Goshen is still preserved, as one of the school 
district of this territory, ts to this day called the “ Goshen ”’ 
district. 

Silver Creek bagan where the rang; line between seven 
and eight intersects the north boundary line of St. Clair 
county, thence due east to the Bond county line, thence 
north!!! (no limit), so as to include al} inhabitants north 
of Goshen and Wood river townships. The name continued 
until a recent day. The township of 1817 was by degrees 
greatly reduced in size. It lost much, but it retained its 
name for over half acentury. And yet this name was after 
all a misnomer, for the creek, that gave it the name, was 
barren of silver. 

What is left of the prond Siver Creek township of yore, 
since 1876, is known by the name of “ Olive.”’ 

Many of the territorial laws * had bean taken or copied 
from the codes of older States, and among others, a law in 
reference to providing for paupers, The county, however, 
had no resident paupers, yet overseers of the poor were ap- 
pointed, because the law directed that it should be done, 
The records show that Amos Squires and Philip Hawk were 
appointed overseers of the poor fur Six Mile. Micajah Cox 
and John Barnett for Goshen; Jacob Linder and Young 
Wood, for Wood river; Joseph White and Duniel Brown, for 
Big Prairie; and John Howard and William Shelton, for 
Silver Creck. 

This system was kept up for half a century; the writer 
of these sketches remembers well to have received and 
filed, while occupyiug a position in the court-house, a num- 
ber of official semi-annual reports of those overseers of the 


*On December 30th, 1815, a wolf scalp law was enacted. One of 
the stipulations of this law made it necessary for applicants for pre- 
miums to solemnly sweur, that they had never willingly spared the 
life of a “bitch wolf,” with a design to increase the breed. Wonder, 
if any sharpers from down “ East” had practised this little scheme 
before ? 

On December 12th, 1816,a law was passed to prevent attorneys 
from Indiana from practising in the courts of Ilinois, and any viola. 
tion of this law was to cost the offender a fine of 3200 00. Friendship 
between American neighbors!!!—It is said, that once upon a time, 
some villagers in Baden had run a mad dog to cover, and had saceess- 
fully “bagged” him, Instead of killing the dog, they inqtired at 
headquarters, whether the rabid animal, which was known to have 
come over the ‘‘state line” from Wirtemberg, should be killed or 
carried back to, and turned loose in Wirtemberg. The answer was: 
Return iim to his home state! Love between German neighbors {!!— 
The latter is an anecdote invented to illustrate the want of unity 
among the inhabitants of the varions states in Germany, and the 
former is a stubborn fact, recorded in the statutes of [Hinvis. 


‘ 


poor. One of these gentlemen, representing old Silver 
Creek, had his reports stereotyped, for they invariably con- 
tained the following: “ The undersigned begs leave to report 
to the Ifon. County Conrt of Madison county, that there are 
no paupers in his territory.” Signed Jumes Olive. And yet 
the pauper expenses of Madison county reached the cnor- 
mous amount of over forty thousand dollars in the year 
endiug August dist, 1875! Silver Creek, however, reported, 
“No paupers here.” There was something in that silvery 
name after all. 

Roads,— At the time of the organization of the county, we 
find vuly one publie road in the county. Its northeastern 
terminus seems to have bzen Thomas Wirkpatrick’s mill on 
Cahokia Creek—| Edwardsville), and passing southwest via 
Samuel Judy’s plaee and Indian Ford on Cahokia ereek, it 
connected the oll French settlement of Cahokia with the 
later American settlements in Madison county. 

In 1817, the county had quite a number of road districts. 
The first one to he mentioned was a circle, a mile in diame- 
ter, around the court-house, under the management of John 
T. Lusk. 

2d. Road from Edwardsville to Long Lake, crossing Caho- 
kia creek at I. Gillham’s bridge-site—John Barnett, super- 
Visor. 

‘3d From Edwardsville to Judy’s creek, past Bethel 
meeting house—James Reynolds, supervisor. 

4th. From Edwardsville, past Zadok Newman’s to Indian 
ereek,—Zadok Newman, supervisor. 

ath. From Wallace and Sealy’s mill, on Wood river to 
Gillham and Meacham’s Ferry—at Alton, with Uthan 
Meacham as supervisor. 

6th. From Cheek’s Ferry—aboye the mouth of Wood river 
to the crossing of the main road from Edwardsville to 
George Smeltzer’s Ferry, below Alton—Thomas Carland 
supervisor. 

7th. From county line up the Mississippi to Dejailais’ 
Ferry—Benjamin Merrett, supervisor. 

8th. From eounty line to Long Lake—John Clark, super- 
visor. 

th. From Indian Ford on Cahokia Creek down the 
bluff to the house of Frank Collins, and past it west to 
county line, the St. Louis road—Henry Cook and Frank 
Collins, supervisors. 

10th. From Indian Creck via Moore’s bridge, aeross 
Wood river to Smeltzer’s Ferry, with Solonion Preuitt aud 
Veter Waggoner as supervisors. 

11th. From bridge across Cahokia near Edwardsville via. 
bridge on Indian Creck to Isom Gillhan’s Ferry—with 
James Gillham and Thomas Cox as supervisors. 

12th. A new road, from Edwardsville to Wallaee and 
Sealey’s mill on Wood river, to be opened at once in three 
sections, with Joseph Robertson as supervisor for the eastern, 
T. G. Davidson for the middle, and John Wallace for the 
western division. 

Gridges.—The records of those days mention four bridges, 
to wit: Moore’s a bridge across Wood river—we could not 
ascertain if it was a toll-bridge, across Indian Creek on 


the road from Edwardsville to the northwest of the 
ili 
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eounty, bridge across Cahokia near the court-houre, bridge 
across Long Lake, west of the present railroad stations, and 
a toll-bridge across Silver Creek, on the road to the U.S. 
salines in the southern part of the State. 

Gillham’s toll-bridge across Cahokia Creck, on the road 
from Edwardsville to Long Dake, ereeted in 1815 and 
18i4—had been washel away, and John Barnett, supervisor 
of road No. 2, was ordered to construct a new bridge at the 
sume place. The order was, however, rescinded. 

Public buildings —The sessions of the various courts had 
been held at the various taverns of Mdwardsville for five 
years; and it was not until autumn 1817, that the first 
Court-house, a tog cabin ereeted by Samucl G. Morse, at an 
expense of $437.50, could be oecupied. 

The Jai/, built by Willian Ottwell, had been completed 
as early as December 6th, 1814, and was in 1817 moved on 
the court-house square at the suggestion and expense of 
James Mason, a puolic-spirited man, to be metioned here- 
after. 

Towns.— Ldwardsville, the county seat, was then the 
leading town; it had probably some fifty dwelling houses ; 
the United States Land-oflice was there; also a Bank, 
Publie house, ete. 

-t/ton, now the prineipal commercial city of the county, 
had been loeated in 1816 and was, properly speaking, not a 
town in 1817. It developed rapidly, however, and had as 
many as a hundred residences in 1819. 

Upper Alton, laid out in 1817, by Joseph Mcaeham, a 
Vermonter. 

Afilton, now no more, was quite a town in 1817. There 
may have been 25 or 30 fanr lies residing there at the time. 
It lay a few miles below Alton, on Wood river. Wallaee 
and Sealy’s saw aud grist mills were doing considerable 
business at that period. 

Ferrics.—The authorities of the conuty had granted 
licenses to seven ferries, as follows: 

Ist. George Smeltzer, north of Alton; this ferry had 
previously been run by a Mr Langford, at or near the 
niouth of Wood river, whence Smeltzer moved it up several 
miles beyond Alton, This ferry had, in 1817, what wascon- 
sidered the best site; it patd an annual license of $12.00. 

2d. Samuel Gillham and Joseph Meacham, at the mouth 
of Little Piasa, Alton. This ferry was started by Col. It. 
Laston, the founder of Alton, in opposition to Smeltzer’s 
ferry above, without suceess,—which may be seen from the 
fact, that the county taxed this concern at the rate of $200 
per annum. 

3d. Charles Dejailais,a Frenehman. Ilis ferry was lo- 
eated on the southwest corner of section 17, in townships 
4—9, at the head of Chouteau Island, making trips to this 
island, as well as to the west bank of the Mississippi. The 
ferry was subsequently owned by Samuel Gillham. 

4th. Jeptha Cheek, above the mouth of Wood river. 

5th. Isom Gillham. 

6th. Uel Whiteside, “a little above Portage des Sioux ;’ 
this ferry paid an annual license of $2.00. 

7th. Thomas Reynolds, across the Illinois river, about 
two miles above its confluence with the Missixsippi. 
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The records mention, besides the above, two more ferries 
in connection with the loeation of public roads, to wit: John 
Walker’s ferry, then owned by Thomas Carlin, afterwards 
governor of the State, and Hill’s ferry. 

AMills—Thomas Kirkpatrick, on Cahokia, near Edwards- 
ville, stood there in 1812, had water power in 1817. 

William Rabb, August, 1815—section 20th, townships 
5—S, on what is now called school-branch of Cahokia. 

Samuel Delaplain, Mareh, 1815, transformed his mill into 
a water mill, Jocated on Frank's branch of Cahokia, Goshen 
township. 

John Newman, August, 1815, on Indian Creek. 

Upton Smith, August, 1815,—Nov. 4, section 31, 5—8, 
on Indian Creek. 

Wallace and Sealy, on Wood river, at Milton, largest mills 
in the eounty, making two saws and a grist-mill. 

Nicholas Jarrott, 1817—on Cahokia, near Indian Ford. 
Jarrott was the mill builder of his times, although he invaria- 
bly lost money in this business. The Cahokia mills were 
the last he built, and it is said were the cause of his death ; 
as by ineessant exposures during their erection, he had con- 
tracted a malarial disease that ended his life and incessant 
labors. 

Merchants licensed in 1817: Abraham Prickett, Col. Ste- 
phens, Clayton Tiffin, (son-in-law of Nicholas Jarrott), and 
William L. May. 


Taverns in 1817. 
John T. Lusk, 


George Coventry, 
Joshua Atwater, 
Clayton Tiffin, 


John Atkin, ) 
William Morris, 
James I. Swinertown, j 


j 
Edwardsville. 
J 


At or near Alton. 


Charles Dejailais, at his ferry landing near the head of 
Chouteau Island. 
John Waggoner, on the Wood river, near Moore's bridge. 
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A few naturalized citizens,—six in number—are also to 
be mentioned. 

Blacks were quite numerous, principally slaves and in- 
dentured servants, and a few registered as free persons of 
color. 

Ii is safe to estimate the population of 1818 not to have 
exceeded 4,000; this estimate is made on the following 
basis: 

The records of the year 1818 enumerate 484 laborers for 
road purposes. 

The number of votes polled at the first state election in 


. 1818, July 6th, 7th and 8th, was 517; and at a very exciting 


sheriff’ election—W. B. Whiteside, Isom Gillham. and Jo- 
seph Borough, caudidates, on the 17th, 18th and 19th Sept. 
1818, only 536. 

The number of bona fide resident free-holders in 1817, 
was 354; allowing the number of squatters to have been 
about two-thirds as great, we have iu the county not more 
than 600 families. 

Besides—there were eleven licensed taverns in the eounty, 
and statistics prove that taverns increased with the popu- 
Jatiou at the rate of about 275 per tavern. 

Dana in his ‘Geographical Sketch” of 1818 allots 5,456 
to the connty, and the State census of 1520 counts 
8,549. 

The United States Census of that year, however, states 
the number of inhabitants of Madison county to have been 


, 13,550. This report was made by Thomas Reynolds, but is 


Johu Herriug, on Silver Creek, in the eastern part of the , 


county. 

Samuel Jacquevay, at Reynolds’ ferry, on the Illinois 
river. The revenue derived from the licenses of those eleven 
taverns amounted in 1817, to $47.00. 

The population of 1818 was made up principally by 
American settlers from the Southern States, a few New 
Yorkers, some New Englanders, and qnite a number of 
Pennsylvania Germans and Irish Americans. The Canadian 
French had never been as important a factor of the popula- 
tion of this county, as of St. Clair. The few, who had ven- 
tured up the Cahokia, or on the islands in the Mississippi. 
thus separating themselves from their villages below, had 
almost disappeared in 1818; the reeords do not mention 
above ten French names at that time. 


*Carlin was at that time so little known, that his name is scarcely 
ever spelled alike twice in succession, to wit: Carlan, Corland, Cor- 
lin, Carland, ete., ete. 


most assuredly incorrect. 

The morals of the pioneer period are creditable. True, 
there were a large number of indictments found for assault 
and battery, but then, combativeness was the characteristic 
feature of the day. The nnmber of crimes against property 
was also small—five in six years and only one of those five 
proved. The perjury case mentioned must have been with- 
out foundation, Families seem to have lived in peace; 
there is not one ease of divorce on record. 

The Dead.— Before closing this sketch, it is proper to give 
the names of those pioneers of the county who had closed 
their earthly career, who had finished their labors, and were 
now at rest. 

1812.—William Bradshaw, Prudence Casterland, Esther 
Ewing, Jolin Smith. 

1813.—John Bradshaw, Fleming Cox, Isaiah Dunnegan, 
Benjamin Delaplain, Clement Gillham, Samuel Hutton, 
Obediah Hooper, James Raine, Benjamin Sample, Tol. 
Wright. 

1814.—Simeon Brundridge, Elsworth Baynes, Anthony 
Cox, Henry Cox, William Grotts, Harman Haleomb, Wil- 
liam Preuitt, Reason Reagan, John Snider, J. B. Thompson. 

1815.—Jeav Baptist Amelin, Jude Converse, George 
Gillworth, Daniel Gilmore, Thomas Hudgell, William 
O'Neal, James Renfro, W. L. Smith, Benjamin Young, 

1816.—William GC. Davidson, Stephenson Fowler, Thomas 
Green, Philip Gregg, Royal Green, Thomas Hood, William 
Hewitt, James Holladay, James Lard, Abraham Miller, 
Wm. McLaughlin, John MeFadgen, George Wise, George 
Moore, who had been reported dead in 1216, and whose 


estate had been put under administration, reappeared in 
the county in 1817, to take charge of his estate. 

1817.—Thomas Cox, John Cardinal, Augustin Chilton, 
James Gingles, Elisha Havens jr, David Kennedy, Samuel 
Mears, Henry MeGuire, John Nixion, Uriah Shaw, William 
Smith, William Thompson, William West, Alexander 
Waddle. 

Civil Ifistory, 1819 to 1849 —The constitutional conven- 
tion of the new State completed its labors on the 26th of 
August, 1818. The convention had assembled at Kas- 
kaskia in July—the exact day of the mouth could not 
be ascertained at the present State capital. This conven- 
tion consisted of thirty-three delegates, presided over by 
Judge Jesse B Thomas, a resident of St. Clair. Madison 
county was represented in the convention by Benjamin 
Stephenson, Joseph Borough, and Abraham Prickett. Bond 
county was represented by two well known former citizens 
of Edwardsville, Thomas Wirkpatrick and S. G. Morse. 
The constitution was adopted by the convention without 
being submitted to a vote of the people, and approved by 
the Congress of the United States, December Sd, 1818. 

The first General Assembly of the State held two sessions 
at Kaskaskia; the first from October 5th to October [3th, 
1318, and the second from January 4th to March 3[st, 
1819. George Cadwell represented the county in the Senate, 
and John Howard, Abraham Prickett, and Samuel White- 
side in the E¥ouse of Representatives. 

The legislature placed the county government into the 
hands of three commissioners, to be elected annually. 

The commissioners of Madison county entered upon their 
duties on the 7th day of June, 1819. During the interreg- 
num from December 9th, 1818, to this date, the routine 
business of the county had been attended to by the clerk, 
who now, June 7th, 1819, made the folluwing entry upon 
the records, viz: 

* Be it remembered, That in pursuance of an act of the 
people of the State of Hlinvis, represented in the General 
Assembly, entitled an act establishing the Courts of County 
Commissioners. It appearing from certificates from the 
judges of election of Madison county that William Jones, 
Samuel Judy and George Barnsback were duly elected as 
commissioners for the said county of Madison, Whereupon 
the said William Jones, Samuel Judy, and George Barns- 
back took their seats, and thereupon a court was held by 
connty commissioners for Madison county on the 7th day of 
June, 1819, 

First Board of County Commissioners,—1819 to 1820.— 
William Jones, Samuel Judy and George Barnshack. 

Joseph Conwy was appointed clerk, and George Belsha, 
treasurer. 

The Court established a new “township” under the name 
of the “ Bounty township,” to include all the lands in the 
forks of the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. This “ town- 
ship” of 1819 has in less than fifty years been divided 
into thirty-four spleudid counties, averaging seventeen con- 
gressional townships each. John Shaw, Lev Roberts, and 
David Dutton were appointed judges of election of the new 
townslip. 
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Another township, “Sungamo,” was laid off to tneliude 
all the settlements not heretofore included, and ail the set- 
tlements on the Sangamon and its waters. Elijah Slater, 
Daniel Parkinson and William Danner were appointed 
judges of election of this new township. 

The county authorities laid out and opened a road from 
Edwardsville to Clear Lake on the Sangamon, a distance of 
seventy miles, as carly as 1820, surveyed by Jaeob Judy, 
who caused mile posts to be erected along the entire length 
of said road, which is known to our readers as the “ Spring- 
field” road. 

“This day, July 14th,” came into Court Hail Mason, 
Esquire, and paid tothe elerk five dollars, which he received 
for profane swearing, and breaches of the Sabbath.’ Won- 
der how much was paid for a good round oath in those days 
of our fathers! 

The proper explanation, however is, that Hail Mason, 
having made use of the powers granted by the law to him 
as a justice of the peace, had not culy fined some follows 
for profanity and similar offenecs, but had also collected the 
fines thus imposed. 

The Board of Commissioners next made an Appointment 
of Trustces for the school-lands, to wit: 

T. 3, kh. 5, Jonathan L. Harris, William Ramsay and 
James Good. T. 4. R. 5, John F. MceCullom, Robert Coul- 
ter, and Thomas Johnson. T. 3 It. 6, Rob. G. Anderson, 
John Howard and William Parkiuson. T. 4, R. 6, Row- 
land P. Allen, John Scott, and Isaae Ferguson, T.5, 2.6, 
James Gray, James Farris, and William Hoxsey T. 3, It. 7, 
Joshua Armstrong. Joseph Eberman, and David Samples. 
T.4, R 7, Joseph Bartlett, Joseph Borough and Jacob 
Gonterman. T. 5, 2. 7. Thomas Barnett, Henry Kelley, 
and Abraham Hayter. T. 3, It. 8, Micajah Cox, Benjamin 
Faves and Angustus Collins T. 4, R. 8, William Gillham, 
John Barber, and William Ottwell. T. 5, R. 8, John 
Springer, Ephraim Woods and William Montgomery. T. 3, 
R. 9, Amos Squire, Isaac Gillham and John Singleton. 
T. 4, R. 9. Isum Gillham, Samuel Gillham, and Samuel 
Brown. T. 5, R. 9, John Wallace, William Ogle, and 
Abraham Preuitt. 

An election had also been ordered to choose the regimen- 
tal officers for the second battalion of the Seventh regiment 
of Illinois militia. The vote was taken at eleven regularly 
established pulls, and there were the following votes cast :— 
At Edwardsville 100, at Silver Creek 38, at Gushen 39. at 
Alton 116, at Anzusta (a town in embryo in 3—6), 64, at 
poll No. 6, (Joe Duneans’, east of the present town of High- 
land) 37. at Six Mile 67, at poll No. 8, Guow Troy) 19, nt 
Piasa 48,at Wood river $1, and at Sangamon 29, amounting 
in the aggregite to 638 iilitiamen. The candidates for 
the position of Colonel were Joseph Borough, the favorite 
of Edwardsville, Goshen Silver Creek, and Troy, who re- 
ceived 230 votes; Isaac Gillham, the Alton champion, who 
received 159 votes; and Washington Parkinson, the choice 
of Wood river, Augusta and poll No. 6, who received 249 
votes, and was elected. Hezekiah L. Harris, Rob. St. Clair, 
William Montgomery, Abraham Howard, Harry Rigein 
and David Hendershott were candidates for Major; two to 
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be elected. Harris and St. Clair were the successful candi- 
dates, receiving 258 and 347 votes respectively. Mout- 
gomery very strong in Wood river, aud Piasa townehip, 
came near being elected. Howard Riggin and Hendershott 
had no “ show.’ 

Having thus chronicled who were to be the leaders in 
war, we will now introduce the names of those honorable 
preservers of the peace, known as “Squires,” appointed under 
the new order of things, to wit: 

Joshua Armstrong, Johu Clark, William Ramsay, Tho- 
mas Lippincott, William Ottwell, Robert Brazle, Thomas G. 
Davidson, Joseph Eberman, John Allen, Benjamin Spencer, 
Thornton Peoples, John Laird, Jesse Starkey, John Barber, 
Amos Squire, Micajah Cox, Hail Mason, (was notary pub- 
lic also), Danie] Parkinson, Adley Harris, Willian E. Row- 
den, Levi Roberts, Robert G. Anderson, John G. Sawyer, 
Joel Meacham, Renben Hopkins, Henry Kelly, Edward 
Bishop, Isaac E. Robinson, Nathaniel Pinckard, Zachariah, 
Peters, and James W. Whitney. : 

The September and December Terms of the board were of 
no special interest. The board ordered that proper seals 
should be procured for the circuit court and county commis- 
sioners’ court. ‘The narrow public square was made more 
so by the erection of a stray_pen, fifty by seventy feet, sur- 
younded by a six foot fence, constructed of posts and rails. 
A. Baily built this fence, and received $20.00 for it. James 
Mason was appointed keeper of the pen. 

William Holland, the lock-smith, made an extra strong 
lock for the jail door, and received $7.00 in compensation 
thereof. 

The principal work done during these terms was probate 
business. 

The assessment of 1819 was made by George Belsha, 
treasurer, and the revenue $1,542.92, was collected by W. 
B. Whiteside, the successor of Isom Gillham in the sheriff's 
office. The appropriations made for the year amounted to 
$2,168.29, of which $625.57 remained unpaid. The popu- 
lation of the county was constantly increasing, and three 
new ferries were established on Illinois river in 1819. The 
following estates had been put under administration by the 
elerk during the vacation, viz: George Coventry, Sally 
Coventry, adm’x; Thomas Costican, Nancy his widow, 
adm’x; and Pierre Tiller, as administrator; Samuel Stoek- 
ton, Hannah Stockton, adm’x; Matthew Dixon, Mary 
Dixon, adm’x; Noah Hall, Esther Hall, adm’x; Joseph 
Mason, John Clark, adim’r; Michael Deeds, Abel Moore, 
admr; Reuben Stnubbens, James Smith, adm’r; Joseph 
King, Walker Daniels,adm’r; James Peasley, Phil. Calen, 
adm’r; William Leonard, Polly Leonard, adm’x; Elisha 
Dodge, Augustus Langworthy, adm’r; Abraham Stovecall, 
Elizabeth Stovecall, adm x; and Robert Archibald, Robert 
Watts, adm’r. 

The township of Sangamo was subdivided as follows: 
Allthe country north of the Sangamon to be called Sangamo 
township, with Matthew Eats, Stephen England, and Joshua 
Dean, judges of election. 

All the country south of the North fork of Sangamon 
river, embracing the waters of said river and west, so as to 


include the inhabitants on Sugar Creek, to be called Fork 
Prairie, with William Drennon, William Roberts, and 
Daniel Lisle, as judges of election; and lastly, al] the coun- 
try west of Fork Prairie, and south of the Sangamon river 
embracing the waters of said river to be called, Springfield, 
with Jacob Ellis, John Clary, sr., and John Campbell as 
judges of election. 

The public buildings of the county were wholly unfit for 
the purposes intended. The necessity of providing for better 
and somewhat decent accommodations had become well un- 


_ derstood, but the pitiful condition of the county treasury, the 


scarcity of money, aud the absolute “ poverty ” of the owners 
of lordly farms and plantations, rendered the anthorittes 
helpless. Realizing the condition of affairs, Col. Ben Ste- 
phenson, Judge T. W. Smith, acting for themselves, governor 
Ninian Edwards and others, had offered a most magnificent 
donation to the county anthorities, conditioned only, that 
the public buildings should be erected in the southeastern 
part of Edwardsville. This proposition had been made ver- 
bally early iu the spring of 1320, and in writing, on the Sth 
of June, 1820. 

The proposed location of the public buildiugs created a 
storm of indignation in Lower Edwardsville, (the old town), 
and a most vehement opposition so intimidated the commis- 
sioners that they deferred their action in the premises. The 
golden opportunity was lost. The Edwardsville Spectator 
of June 13th, 1820, published the following open letter in 
reference to the matter. It throws much light on the sub- 
ject, and is here given at length: 


To the County Commissioners of Madison County: 


GENTLEMEN :—<As a citizen, of the county interested in its 
prosperity and growth, and alive, in common with every 
other inhabitant, to any occurreuce which may be turned to 
its advantage, I shall presume to address you. I have no 
disposition to inquire into all the acts of your administration, 
yet there is one which imperiously demands your attention, 
and in relation to that, I shall speak in the language of can- 
dor and sincerity. The fact is admittcd that the county is 
not only now unable to erect its public buildings, but that it 
will probably continue in that situation for many years to 
come: indeed its poverty is too glaring to be denied; and 
although the taxes collected for the last year exceed $3,000, 
yet this sum has long since been exhausted, aud the couuty 
is now in debt several hundreds of dollars. This situation 
of things has constantly been urged as a reason against com- 
mencing any improvements in relation to the public build- 
ings; and that it would be oppressive and unjust to resort 
to a tax on the people. to raise a revenue fur such objects, 
and particularly so at the present period. 

T am disposed to admit the truth of your position, and 
the justness of the inferences to be drawn from it; but it 
would to my mind be a parados, that you should wish to 
avoid, or delay, the acceptance of a propositiou to erect the 
public buildings without expense to the county, and to re- 
ceive therewith a large and valuable donation of land, for 
the benefit of its inhabitants. That such a proposition has 


been made, the records of your court fully testify, backed 
by the offer of ample security to carry it into etlect. Let me 
ask you, if in that proposition there was auy thing illegal, 
or whether or not you have not expressed your united 
opinion in favor of the Jiberality of the offer. Upon what 
consideration, for what reason, or uuder what influence, 
have you been induced to hesitate and postpone a decision? 
Have you not a desire to remoye the burden of taxes, 
already like au incubus, oppressing and bearing down the 
people? and is it by refusing or delaying to accept such 
offers that you demonstrate to them the sincerity of your 
profession? Ask your own hearts whether you do not be- 
lieve, that nine-tenths of the county would hail their accept- 
ance with pleasure and gratitude? Do you not believe 
that the general prosperity of the county would be promoted 
by it? that the seeds of division, by a gratuitous erection 
of the public buildings would be torn up by the roots, and 
the petty faetions which hope to di-tract and divide the 
county be prostrate in the dust? What individual iu the 
county would not be benefited by it? Would be not be 
relieved from an enormous tax? Would not an additional 
fund, from which a large and growing revenue could be 
create, have been secured to the county, and which, if 
judiciously managed, would at a future day be of inzalcula- 
ble importance? 

How then can you answer to the people? How answer 
to your own consciences for delaying to carry into elfect a 
measure so important in its cousequeuces, and go beneticial 
to the people at large? Task you whether the general interest 
of the county and of its inhabitants, is not the guide for your 
conduet on such an occasion? and whether, if it is cvident, 
that the general weal is to be promoted by the acceptance of 
such propositions, you can in justice to them, and a con:ci- 
entious discharge of your duty, justify yourselves in delay- 
ing toaccept them? I am unwilling, fromthe gencral good 
scnse and impartiality with which you have discharged the 
functions of your office, to believe that any undue influence 
has been exercised over you, to control your decision, by 
the expression of extra judicial opinions, by a gentleman 
high in official dignity: but itis possible that his opinions may 
be entitled to too great weight, when his legal acquirements 
and education are considered, and no doubt the citizens of 
the county will feel under great obligations to him, when 
they may possibly know, through the medium of their 
pockets, that they are indebted in some measure to him, for 
the desirable privilege of paying for the erection of public 
buildings, which otherwise may have cost him nothing: and 
it is to be hoped, that his opinions in his own county and on 
the subject of a national road, may have equal weight. The 
people, however, are alive to the question of the erection of 
the public buildings, and deeply interested in the acceptance 
of the donation, and it remains to be seen whether their 
opiuions are to have their just weight and influence. You 
have long enjoyed their confidence and respect, and I ain 
bold to hazard a conjecture that you already regret your in- 
decision. Believe me, gentlemen, it is one of the worst traits 
in the human character. Imbecility is dexpised, when even 
erroneous decisions may from their promptness be respected. 
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You have still the means within your reach of justifying the 
characters you have heretofore sustained as men of judg- 
ment aud decision. Let me then entreat you to retleet and 
act from the dictates of your own opmions, unbinssed by 
the threats and Jesuitical opinions of others. It is due to 
yourselves, it is due to the people. You cannot in justice to 
them and their rights, shrink from the discharge of your 
official duties. The future opinions of mankind will be 
formed of you from your present acts. You who so often 


‘met the dangers which were incident to the early settle- 


ment of this country, are not to be terrified by the threats 
of a few individuals, from the conscientious discharge of 
your duty; nor do I believe that you are indifferent to the 
good opiniun of those who were your companions in arms in 
those trying times. If the reasons here urged, however 
sincere and just they may be, shall not have that weight 


_ which they certainly deserve, a resort is left by the consti- 


tution and laws in an appeal to the people, who, by their 
suffrage may elect such as will be willing to respect and en- 
force their rights and intercsts. 


A CITIZEN OF RIDGE PRAIRIE. 


The writer of these lines may not have been a citizen of 
Ridge Prairie, but his words are sterling ones, and well worthy 
of presentation. He had probably read the entries made in 
the county commissioners’ court, uuder date of June 6th, 
and June 8th, 1820, given below, and was now indignant 
at and angry with the commissioners for their timidity and 
indecision. Had he known how bittely and unreasonably 
the opposition had hammered upon those officers, his lan- 
guage would have been less cutting and severe. The Upper 
Edwardsville of those days contained but a few houses, but 
some of its inhabitants were rather exclusive, if not aristo- 
cratic, hence the bitter hatred against “ Buncumd,” the nick- 
name of Upper Edwardsville. 

The court could not ignore the proposition of Col. Ste 
phenson and others, and so made mention of jt, and another 
one to be introduced hereafter in the following: 

“ June 6th, 1820.—The court having received proposals 
by way of a donation to the county of Madison, for the pur- 
pose of erecting public buildings, they still hold themselves 
in readiness to receive uny proposals that may be made 
until Thursday next (June Sth), at which time they will 
take the same under advisement. 

“ June Sth, 1820.—The court, having received scyeral 
propositions by way of donations to erect public buildings 
for Madison county, took the same vader consideration, 
and not being fully advised thereof ordered that the pro- 
position be filel, until the next court, to which the watter 
is continued. Ou motion, leave is given Benjamin Stephen- 
son and T. W. Smith to withdraw their proposition, and 
leave is also given to Abraham Prickett to withdraw his. 

From the contents of the above it would appear that 
Col. Stephenson and T. W. Smith thought that their liberal 
and all-embracing offer of a donation was treated with con- 
tempt by being mentioned in the same breath with that un- 
dated and undefined donation otf red by York Sawyer, 
Esquire Prickett and others. The records do not state if 
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they made use of the leave granted to withdraw their propo- 
sition. 

The contents of it were made known to the people of the 
country through the press—the Spectator of June 20th, 1820, 
brought the following : 

In compliance with a request of several respectable citi- 
zens of this county we have procured for publication, eopies 
of the following papers: 


“ Edwardsville, 5th of June, 1820. 
“GpNTLEMEN,—Herewith are submitted propositions 
for the erection and completion of a Court-house und Gaol 
for the county of Madison, as a donation including fifty lots 
in the town of Edwardsville. We beg leave to refer you to 
the propositions themselves for the terms and the spirit in 
which they were made, with this addition that any security 
which may be required for their fulfilment will be cheer- 
fully given; and the hope that the liberality of the offer 
and the high advantage resulting to the eounty from its 
acceptance, will operate as a sufficient Inducement on your 

minds to adopt them. Bend. SrerieENson, 

T. W. Sauti. 


. 


For themselves, Ninian Mdwards and the other proprietors.” 


“To Hon. Samuel Judy, George Barnsback and William 
Jones, commissioners of the county of Madison 

Impressed with the importance and necessity of the 
speedy erection of the public buildings for the county of 
Madison, the undersigned offer to the county eommissioncrs 
in consideration of locating such buildiugs on lands belong- 
ing to them, and forming part of the town of Edwardsville, 
to cause such buildings to be erceted without delay, at their 
own expense, and to make a donation thereof to the eounty ; 
and to give in addition thereto, fifty lots in the said town, 


with a complete title in fee, with warranty, and for the use 


of the couuty, to be disposed of for the benefit of the same. 
They propose that the buildings shall be at least feet 
in front and rear, and in depth feet, two stories high, 
with sufficient rooms for the holding of the cireuit and 
county commissioners’ courts, as also convenient offices 
for the clerks and the sherifis of the county; all of whose 
offices, it is respectfully suggested, should be contiguous to 
each other at the seat of justiee, and to which it is pre- 
sumed those officers will che-rfully assent. The buildings 
to be of brick. The jail to be feet square, the walls 

feet in thickness; windows well secured with iron bars, 
and to be finished within mouths. Jn makiug the ofler 
herein suggested, the undersigued are Jed naturally to an- 
swera question which might be asked: they have no wish 
to conceal the motives which actuate them. They eonceive 
it not only perfeetly honorable but laudable, and that al- 
though it is one which may possibly enhanee the value of 
their property at some distant period; yet that the tnhabi- 
tauts of the county are more immediatcly interested in its 
acceptance, than are those who ure certatu to he directly 
benefited thereby. The convenience of the inhabitants 
will be greatly promoted in the early estabtishment of the 
public buildings. ‘The present state of them is such that 
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they unite not ouly expense with much inconvenience, but 
that they badly answer the purpose for which they were 
designed ; and the Gaol, iu particular, as has been evineed 
by the repeated evidences of the fact, is wholly insecure and 
worse than useless, for the safe keeping of prisoners. The 
office for the clerks of the courts, is also an expense of con- 
siderable magnitude, which would cease in case of the ac- 
ceptanee of the proposals here offered; and it ts believed 
that it will be admitted on all hands, that the present state 
of the county, its growth and general prosperity requires 
that the erection of the public buildings should be no longer 
delayed; but an obstacle, considered insurmountable, has 
continued to interpose to prevent it, viz:—the great tax, 
which it would require to be imposed on the citizens of the 
county, and at a time when, least of all others, they would 
be enabled to bear it; one, which, under the pressure of' the 
times would be oppressive, and meet with great opposition ; 
and indeed it is impossible to say at what future day they 
would be willing to contribute a sum of six or eight thou- 
sand dollars for such purposes, as it is apprehended an 
amount, not sbort of that, would be required. If then, these 
difticulties do exist, and which it is believed will not be 
denied, ean the commissioners consistently with their duty, 
and the disposition they undoubtedly eutertnin for their fel- 
low-citizens, to relieve them from burthens, when they have 
the legal means, hesitate to accede to an offer which not 
ouly e-tablishes their public bui dings upon a large and 
liberal seale, but has the additional adyantage of throwing 
into the county treasury the means of reaping a revenue of 
large amount from the sales of the lots offered. thereby re- 
lieviog the people atthe same time from the payment of a 
large sum of money? The situation, which is on a square 
of 440 feet, is elighle for the ecourt-house, and cannot be 
equalled by any that ean be offered, and a sufh-ient quanti- 
ty of ground for the gaol will be given on whieh it may be 
erected. 

The undersigned are persuaded that the great mass of the 
county are decidedly in favor of the proposition, and would 
consider its acceptance as the harbinger of peace, with refer- 
ence toa division of the county, which has been so much 
agitated by designing men from motives peculiar to them- 
selves, and as terminating a dispute so well ealeulated in its 
tendency to disturb and divide those whose interests und 
feelings imperiously require should be united. Under this 
view of the subject, those propositions are submitted, sub- 
ject to such modifiations as may be reyuired to complete the 
general objects set forth. 

Edwardsville, June 5th, 1820. 

Benjamin Stephenson and T. W. Smith for themselves, 
Niniag Edwards and the other proprietors. 

“ The size of the buildings is left blank in order that the 
comiissioners may iusert such a size as they shall deem 
necessary.” 


Bens. Sterienxson & T, W. Suitis. 
The other proposition to make a donation seems to have 


been drawn upin great haste; it is even without a date and 
could certainly never have been enforced by law. 
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It is worded as follows: 

We the subscribers, inhabitants of the town of Edwards- 
ville, hereby engage to furnish the amount of cash or other 
articles which may be neesssary in building a court-house 
on the public square in the town of Edwardsville for the 
county of Madison which we hereby engage to build and 
wake a donation of to the county of Madison aforesaid; 
hereby engaging to pay and furnish the amount of cash or 
other articles hy us severally subscribed. 

Joshua Atwater, one half of any number of bricks not 
exceeding 70,000. 

Walter J Sealy, the other half of the bricks. 

Nathaniel Buckmaster, by Abraham Prickett, agrees to do 
the mason work of building the above house. 

-lbraham Priekett agrees to pay three hundred dollars in 
cash. 

John T. Lusk makes a donation of three hundred dollars. 

D. Tolman, one hundred dollars in carpenter work. 

James Wright will furnish one hundred dollars in cash. 

Myron Patterson will give one hundred dollars in carpen- 
ter work, 

John York Sawyer, one hundred dollars. 

John C Bruner & Co., one hundred dollars. 

It. & Y. Page, three hundred dollars. 

James Cox, one hundred dollars. 

Jolin Reynolds, thirty dollars. 

Philip Pemberton, fifty dollars in carpenter work. 

Thomas B. Stevens, twenty-five dollars. 

Alsworth Baker, twenty-five dollars. 

Jumes Mason, oue hundred dollars in lumber at the 
mill. 

Paris Masan, one hundred dollars in lumber at the spot. 

Wm. P, Melee, twenty dollars in cash, 

John Taylor, ten dollars. 

Hait Meson, fifty dollars in 10 M. shingles. 

dsaae Prickett, one hundred dollars in goods. 

Jeptha Lamkin, twenty-five dollars in hauling. 

The amounts above subscribed may haye represented a 
value of perhaps $2500, and certainly no more. 

It remains inexplicable why men like Col. Judy, Barns- 
back & Jones could not come to a decision so as to choose 
between the two propositions of donation. Mr. Jones was 
not friendly to Edwardsville, which circumstance may ac- 
count for his action ; butit is barely probable that Judy and 
Barnsback could haye been intimidated aud prevented from 
taking action, At any rate, however, the matter was de- 
ferred, until after the election, and the reader will then 
Jearn how the matter was disposd of. 

We return to the further proceedings of the court. 

Piasa township was organized as such on the 7th of June, 
1820. It began at the northwest corner of Wood river town- 
ship, thence due west to the Mississippi, thence up said river 
tothe mouth of Mlinois river uutil it strikes the mouth of the 
Muacoupin, the: ceup the Macoupin to range No. 8, thence to 
the northeast corner of Wood viver township. Joseph 
White, John G. Lofton and Josiah Cunimins were appointed 
judges of clection. 

Apple creck township organized ov the same day; began 
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at the mouth of the Macoupin, thence up Tiinois river to 
the sectional line between towns twelve and thirteen, thence 
east to range line 8, thence along said line to Macoupin, 
thence down with it to the place of beginuing. Thomas 
Carlin, Thomas Rattan aud David Barrow were appointed 
judges of election. 

With this order ended the labors of this—the first hoard 
of county commissioners. The coming election absorhed all 
thoughts. The press devoted all available space to political 
effusions and harangucs, of which a few are here introduced 
to illustrate the spirit of those times. 


GEORGE CHURCHILL'S ADDRESS, 
To the Llectors of the County of Madison. 


Fellow-ettizens:; At the solicitation of many respectable 
citizens I have become a candidate for your suftrages at the 
approaching elcction, as one of the representatives of this 
county for the General Assembly of this state. In making 
this annunciation, respect for the public opinion and a just 
sense of propriety require from mea frank avowal of my 
political principles and a eandid delineation of the course 
which I intend to pursue, if honored with a majority of your 
votes. 

A republican by birth, by p-inciple and by practice, I 
have never adopted the opinion that, in order to constitute 
a freeman he should have liberty to rob his fellow-man of 
his freedom. Considering slavery as derogatory to our na- 
tional character,—as inconsistent with the political princi- 
ples which we all profess to believe,—as a curse not only to 
the slave, but the slaveholder also, and so highly dangerous 
to the public tranquillity, I have deemed it my duty, when- 
ever occasion has required, to excrt my best abilities in 
opposition to the progress and extension of a system of 
injustice so degrading to the character of our country and 
portending the most baleful consequences. 

The most difficult task to he performed hy the next legis- 
lature is the correction of the errors of their predecessors. 
These are so numerous that only a small proportion of them 
ean be glanced at in the limits of anaddress. The tax law I 
consider exceedingly unjust and oppressive in its operation, 
as it lays as high a tax on the poor man’s uncultivated land, 
for which only one instalment has been pad, as upon the 
rich man’s improved farm, for which the payment has been 
completed. The repugnance of this law to the constitution 
and the compact between the United States and this state is 
too palpable to require elucidation. 

The injustice of the road law is perhaps still more glaring. 
That a mechanie or laboror who possesses no interest in 
the soil, should be required to pay a road tax of five 
dollars per annum, while the wealthy owner of extensive 
domains is exempted, on accouut of heing fifty ycars of age, 
from paying any road tax whatever, is, in my opinion, equally 
contrary to the constitution, to justice and to sound policy. 
The power of impressment given to the supervisors of high- 
ways, though perhaps never carried into execution, ought 
not to be sutlered to disgrace the statute book. Sherifls are 
not by our present Jaws allowed a compensation for the 
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herculean task of collecting the taxes. This and many other | 


circumstances of a similar nature call loudly for reform, 
Another question is likely to be agitated, of great local im- 
portance, and which in its consequences will greatly affect 
the interests of the state. As my sentiments on this subject 


differ from many of those for whom I have the highest 


respect, I deem it necessary to make them known, together 
with the reasons on which they are founded. 

It will be recoliected that at the last session of the General 
Assembly, a petition was presented for the erection of a 
narrow strip of Jand from the western edge of the county 
into a separate county, with the view of locating a county seat 
at some of the towns ou the Mississippi, and of thus accelera- 
ting the growth of such town, with the further view of remov- 


ing the seat of justice from Edwardsville, and of locating it | 


at some town now laid off, or hereafter to be laid off, in the 
eastern part of the county. Asitis expected that an at- 
tempt will be made at the next session to effect the same 
objects, I deem it proper to state that I am decidedly opposed 
to the contemplated division of the county, and to any altera- 
tion of its eastern, southern or western boundaries. The 
county of Madison, extending to the northern limits of the 
state, there can be no objection to the erection of new coun- 
tics in the northern part of the county, whenever the in- 
ereasing population in that quarter shall render it necessary, 
leaving this county in a convenient form and with a re- 
spectable portion of territory. 

I am opposed to the contemplated division because I con- 
ceive that the removal of the seat of justice from the place 
where it has been located by law would be a violation of the 
public faith. The owners of property in Edwardsville have 
purchased it at high prices, in the full reliance that the 
county seat was permanently to remain at that town. To 


remove it would destroy the confidence of the people in the » 


good faith of the government, and would furnish a pre- 
cedent productive of the most alarming consequences. Once 
admit that a county may be divided, or a county scat re- 
moycd,—not for the greater accommodation of the public, 
but inerely to promote the growth of particular towns,— 
and you give the signal for townmakers and speculators 
to involve the state in disorder and confusion, to promote 
their own aggrandizement. As selfinterest is the ruling 
principle of mankind, each one who might think that his 
own interest would be promoted by the measure, would 
insist upon having a county seat located upon his own 
Jand. 

The towns which might be converted into county seats 
wonld receive no solid advantage from that measure. Very 
few will purchase property or make improvements in such 
towns, when they are conscious that the county seat will be 
removed wheuever an adverse faction may obtain the ascen- 
dancy. Let the proposed measure be adopted, and the legis- 
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sentative officers will be made to depend not upon their 
ability and integrity, but upon their places of residence and 
their predilections for, or antipathies against, particular 
towns and villages. Ignorance and imbecility will become 
the sole passports to the legislative hall; for men com- 
posed of higher qualifications will disdain to become the 
catspaws of avaricious speculators, In this manner the 
people will become divided into petty factions, the most bitter 
animosities will be engendered, and the general harmony of 
the state will be destroyed. This is not chimerical. Who that 
reflects on the nature of that spirit of speculation which has 
unfortunately taken such dzep root aniong us, is not con- 
strained to acknowledge that all these consequences and many 
others s‘ill more to be dreaded, will inevitably follow the es- 
tablishment of the principle against which I contend? Simi- 
lar questions are this year in many other connties of this 
state, and similar means are resorted to for the promotion 
of the same grand object of all speculators, namely, self- 
aggrandizement. Does it not, therefore, behoove the inde- 
pendent farmers and mechanics, the efficient population of 
the state, to place their sovereign veto upon all attempts to 
promote the interests of the few at the expense of the many, 
and to build up private fortunes upon the ruins of the public 
tranquillity and the genera] welfare ? 

Unjust as the proposed division would be to the owners of 
property at the present county seat, it is not less inexpe- 
dient as it regards this county, and, | may add, as it regards 
the inhabitants even of that part which is proposed to be 
erected into a new county. A reference to the map is suffi- 
cient to show that many of the citizens of the proposed new 
county reside nearer to the town of Edwardsville than to 
either of the places in contemplation as the seat of justice 
of the new county. This inconvenience would soon be 
greatly increased, as the rapid growth of the settlements 
north of the contemplated county seat would, in a short 
time, require its removal further north—thus leaving the 
inhabitants of the south part of the proposed new county at 
a great distance from the seat of justice, although the same 


_ inhabitants reside but a small distance from the present 


lature will have no time to devote to the enactment of ° 


wholesome Jaws for the benefit of the great mass of their 


constituents, but will find continual employment in carving © 


out new counties for the accommodation of petty villages, 
and in adjusting the claims and settling the disputes of 
warring speculators. The election of caudidatcs for repre- 


county seat. The inconvenient shape of the proposed county 
(being in some places less than five miles wide), is another 
insuperable objection to the division. And however numer- 
ous may be the advocates for the division, while each expects 
to have a county seat located at his own village, in_ his 
own ueighborhood, or on his own farm, yet, as it is impossi- 
ble that they should all be gratified in this expeetation, so 
it is obvious that a majority of thos» who now advocate 
would ultimately deprecate a division, were it to take place. 
The proposed division would also operate disadvantageously 
for the settlements in the northern part of the county, as it 
would have an obvious tendency to retard erection into dis- 
tinct counties. 

These considerations appear to my mind to be entitled to 
sufficient weight to induce all real friends to the welfare and 
prosperity of the state to unite in opposition to a measure, 
which, however pure the motives, and however plausible the 
arguments of its supporters, cannot fail to produce the 
most pernicious effects. Aud I cannot but hope that the 


patriotism and good sense of many who are now found in 
the ranks of the friends of division, will i duce them, after 
a calm deliberation upon its tendency, to spurn the idea of 
seeking the promotion of any imaginary interests of their 
own at the expense of the general welfare. 

My sentiments on this subject are not dictated by scl f-in- 
terest. Having no property which can be particularly 
afleeted by the division, my opposition to it is the result of a 
firm convietion that such a measure would he a flacrant 
violation of the public faith, which every citizen is interested 
in preserving inviolate ; that it would be productive of great 
ineonyeniences, and would materially increase the public 
burdeos of this county ; and that it would constitute a pre- 
eedent highly dangerous to the future harmony, prosperity, 
and improvement of the state. 

I have thus, fellow-citizens, endeavored to give you my 
ideas on the most prominent subjects likely to come before 
the next General Assembly, Other questions will necessarily 
elaim their attention; with respect to which I must content 
myself with promising the unwearied exertion of my best 
abilities in promoting the general prosperity. A cultivator 
of the svil, engaged in no schemes of speculation, and de- 
pending for a livelihoood on my own industry, I have no 
interests to promote and no wishes to gratify but such as are 
equally the interests and the wishes of the great body of my 
tellow-citizens. To be honored with their confidence would 
he the source of my greatest gratification, and to deserve it 
is the objeet of my highest ambition. 


GEoRGE CHURCHILL. 
Madison County, Muy 3, 1820. 


The election was to be held on the first Monday of August 
of said year. The address of Mr. Churchill was followed 
by the appeals of others, who, however, had less to say, 
They all declared themselves to be opposed to a division of 
the county by any line running north and south. 

Jxom Gilfham followed Churehill’s example, and came 
out in brief address published in the Spectstor on the 13th of 
June. Tle says: “From the view I have always taken of 
legislation, it is not like that of horse-swapping, where men 
generally are trying to get the advantage of one another.” 
Mr. Gillham came out with his addess, in reply to a commu- 
nication of a “ voter,” to tell him, that people had no right 
of instructing the candidate before election, ete. “ And, as 
to the cutting and carving of the state, or even this county, 
into small counties, it is a principle that [ am very much 
opposed to.” 

Daniel Parkinson’s address, published at the same time, is 
given verbaton ef literatim, and, as his grammar and king's 
English are not very perfect, it is to be presumed that H. 
Warren, of the Spectator, did not favor Mr. Parkinsun’s elec- 
tion. 

William Ottwell announced himself a candidate on the 
24th of July. In his address he denied the accusation that 
Mr. Churehill and himself had “ put their heads together” to 
defeat Captain Nathaniel Buckmaster. 

Joseph Borough, the next candidate, was very brief in his 
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remarks: “ Fellow-citizens, you know who and what TF any,” 
is about all that was said. 

Nathaniel Buckmaster’s pronunciamento is an ably writ- 
ten piece, confining itself to the question of dividing the 
county, to which the captain is opposed. 

John I. MeCullom came out in a few words, to defend 
himself against some accusations that had been circulated in 
the “Sangamo” country. 

Some of the candidates for the office of county eom- 
missioners followed the example of the assembly-men by 
publishing cards and lengthy addresses in the Spectator. 
They were: William L. May, Hail Mason, Curtis Blakeman, 
and Micajah Cox. The latter’s address may find room here: 

“ Fellow-citizens: I now come before you asa candidate for 
your suffrages at the ensuing election, for county com- 
missioner, andi as the people must undoubtedly he tired of 
election harangues, [ shall trouble them but little. There 
is one question which appears to excite the public mind, viz: 
the erection of publie buildings by dovation instead of tax- 
ation. Lam decidedly in favor of any lawful measure that 
can be adopted for the ereetion of the public huildings for 
the county of Madison, without taxing the people, and in 
favor of any advantageous donation for the use of the 
eounty, that will screen the people from a heavy tax. It is 
well known that the time of service, power and duties of the 
county commissioners are to be regulated and defined by 
law, and Jet them be who they may, they should always act 
with caution. And T can venture to say, that those who 
honor me with their votes, helieving that they are voting for 
one that is not easily biased from his known duty when 
engaged in publie business, will not be deceived. 


Micagsan Cox.” 


“P.S.—If elected, and it shall be considered lawful, I shall 
be decidedly in favor of having the public buildings in the 
southeast part of Edwardsville, as the site is the most cligible 
and healthy, and equally convenient.” 

The other candidates, of course, pronounced themselves also 
in favor of the “donation ” plan, without committing them- 
selves to the location of the buildings. 

It should here be stated, that none of the gentlemen that 
eame out with public addresses were elected. The success- 
ful candidates were: Amos Squire, James Tunnell and 
Abraham Prickett. At the election 1186 votes had been 
east, to wit: At Goshen (Edwardsville included), 231; 
Ridge Prairic, 242; Six Mile Prairie, 81; Greenfield (Alton 
included), 115; Wood river, 86; Piasa, 65; Bounty Lands, 
15; Apple creek, 76; Sangamo, 42; Fork Prairie, 89; 
Springfield, 50; Silver creek, 94. 

The successful candidates for the general assembly were: 
William Ottwell, Nathaniel Buckmaster 
Borough, who received 552, 5618 and 633 votes respectively, 
Churebill had 449; D. Parkinson, 325; J. F. McCollum, 
312; William Jones, 203; Isom Gillham, 159; LP. Peters. 
124, and Benjamin Steadman, 106 votes. 

The vote polled for Churchill is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting. Ie made the race principally as an outspuken anti- 
slavery man, which was fully understood by the voters. 


and Joseph 
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He had a majority vote at the following precincts - 
Goshen, 123 votes out of 251—majority § 
Six Mile, 45 “ Hill ss 9 
Sangamo, 21 ‘ a fs 2 
Springfield, 40“ 50 a 30 
He was left in minority at: 


Ridge Prairie, 112 out of 242—18 


Greentield (Alton), 16“ 115—83 
Wood river, oS oe S6—30 
Piasa, 17 «  665—3L 
Bounty Land, 7 «15-1 
Apple Creek 5 « 76—66 , 
Fork Prairie, 9 «8971 
Silver Creek, 15 «94-63 
363 49 
49 


Minority of 314 votes. 


SECOND BOARD, 1820-1821. 

Amos Squire, James Tunnel and Abraham Prickett. 

This board decided in their March term to contract for 
the building of a jail. The proposition of Col. Stephenson 
and others, to erect the county buildings at their own expenses 
had been ignored as heretofore stated, and in consequece a 
violent agitation arose in opposition to the proposed con- 
tracts. Meetings were held in all parts of the country, aud 
petitions poured in from every side, praying the court not to 
create a county debt at so unpropitious a time, when the 
scarcity of current money had brought about an almost unu- 
bearable condition of affairs. The proceedings and resolu- 
tions of one of these assemblies is here introduced at length: 


COUNTY CONCERNS. 


Ata meeting of the citizens of Ridge Prairie township, at 
Troy, on the 4th inst. convened for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the late order of the county commissioners, 
for the crectiou of a new jail—Gen. Samuel Whiteside being 
appointed chairman, and James Riggin, secretary, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that it is 
inex pedient to build a new jail at this time in the county, at 
public expense, and that a few repairs on the old jail will 
auswer every public object 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this mecting that the 
pressure of the times and the scarcity of money is such, that 
it is the duty of the county commissioners to reduce, instead 
of increasing, the taxes on the people at this time, and that 
it would now be extremely oppressive, and highly unjust, to 
attempt the erection of any public building, which must of 
necessity be paid for by levying enormous taxes on the 
people, who at no time, have been so entirely incapable of 
procuring money wherewith to pay it. 

Resolved, That any public officers who will at a time hke 
the present, go on to impose additional taxes on the people, 
for the erection of the proposed unnecessary building, both 
for the size, and the manner of structure, as appears from 
the plan exhibited by them, and against the known wishes of 
the people, ought deservedly to forfeit their confidence. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the furmers in the 


several townships in the county, to assemble without delay, 
and enter into resolutions to be presented to the com- 
missioners, couched in firm and respectful terms against the 
erection of any new jail or public building at this time. at 
public cost, or the imposition of any additional tax, pledging 
themselves to oppose such measures by every proper and 
necessary effort—and that they appoint delegates from their 
several townships to meet on the 4th Monday of July, at the 
court-house in Edwardsville, to present such resolutions and 
remonsti ances. 

Jtesolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed 
by the chairman and seeretary,aud published iu the Edwards- 
ville Spectator. 

SamMvEL WHITESIDE, Chairman. 
James Rican, Secretary. 


The friends of the county commissioners now came to the 
rescue, and called mettings for the purpose of endorsing the 
steps taken. We introduce here the following ; 

Ata respectable meeting of the farmers of the Marine 
Settlement, in Madison county, held at R. P. Allen’s. July 
16,1821, Captain George C. Allen being called to the chair 
and John Anderson being elected secretary, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

1st. Resolved, That it is the opinion of the meeting that 
a public jail is absolutely necessary for the insuring of the 
people of this county from the depredations of assassins and 
midnight robbers. 

20. Resolved, That it is the law of the land, as it is the 
duty of the county commissioners forthwith, to cause to be 
erected a good and substantial jail for the use of the county. 

3d. Resolved, That in order to secure our persons and 
property from abuse, pillage and robberies we will cheerfully 
contribute our proportiou of taxes to defray the expenses 
which may be incurred in building a jail for the connty. 

4th. Resolved, That we approve the proceedings of the 
county commissioners in their late special sessions iu ordering 
a jail to be erected at the county seat, and that they shall 
have our warmest support in the execution of so laudable an 


undertaking. 
Grorcr C. ALLEN, President. 


Jouy ANDERSON, Seerelary. 


The commissioners were determined to carry out their 
order. Bids for contraets were invited at once. The jail 
was to be built in the town of Edwardsville, on the north- 
west corner of the public square in said town, in the rear of 
the old court house, to be constructed of brick and timber, 
30x24 feet, and two stories high, one cell to be com- 
pleted by the first Monday in December, 1821, aud the 
balance by the first Monday in March, 1882. 5500 in state 
paper were promised to be paid as soon as the work is com- 
pleted aud the balance the county will be good for! 

The proposition found an answer in the following bids: 
Jeptha Lamkin, $5,000; John Blandford, 3,500 ; Myron 
Patterson, 3,500; Walter J. Seely, 2,800; Benjamin Stephen, 
son, 2,000; T. W. Smith, 1,500; Hooper Warren, 1,200 
W. H. Hopkins, 550; Ninian Edwards, 100, 

The last bid was worded as follows : 


Been OF MADISON COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


GENTLEMEN, If you are determined to persevere in build- 
ing the jail which you have caused to be advertised to be let 
to the /owest bidder, T will contraet with you to have it 
ereeted ot the place and within the time and according tn the 
plan advertised for the sum of one hundred dollars, giving 
you such a bond as by your order is required, according to 
its true literal import. 

July 23, 1821, Nisan Epwarps, 

To A. Prickett, A. Squire and James Tunnell, 


Commissioners of Madison county, Ill. 


The Senator and future governor of Ilinois mast have 
felt chagrined to haye his bid rejected; the phraseology of 
the bid—the true literal *mport—may have had something to 
do with the refusal. Others, however, did not fare better, 
as the contract was let to Walter J. Seely for $2,800. He, 
too, had occasion to learn the meaning of the phrase: “The 
county will be good for the balanee ;’ for it should here he 
stated that the county revenue of 1821, all told, amounted 
to $1,646.25, and in 1822 to $2,130.22. Seely’s experience 
is most graphically illustrated in the following letter : 


EpwarpsviLLe, March 4th, 1822. 
To the Commissioners’ Court of Mudison county :— 


I beg leave to lay before you a detail of my present dis- 
tressing and unhappy situation. I need not tell you when I 
bound myself in a contract and security to the court to 
build a publie jail of certain size, to be done in a given time, 
also at the same time you bound and pledged yourselves to 
pay me five hundred dollars in state paper so soon ax one 
cell was finished fit for use. On the good faith and on the 
virtue of this contract with the court I have persevered and 
made use of every means to perform on my part. I have made 
use of all the money I had appropriated for paying my small 
debts, believing in good faith that you would pay me accor- 
ding to contract, which would enable me to pay mine also; 
but alas! I am here, sick and confined, not able to aticend to 
my business, but harrassed every day by my creditors, some 
pleading needs and necessity, some threatening vengeance, 
two executions in the hands of the constable tor $80.00 or 
upwards, such which must be paid or my property will be 
sold by the offieer. Not only this, but I have to furnish 
materials and finish the jail. The glass, spikes, iron and 
planks to complete the jail, costing at least $100.00 in St. 
Louis, cannot be had without cash in hand. Now I have 
only to solicit and pray the court to take into consideration 
my before mentioned necessity, and to dea] by me, as the 
court may think proper in the discharge of the duties of your 
office in which you act. In sentiments of respect | am your 
humble servant, etc., WALTER J. SEELY. 


The court ordered this letter to be filed, and on those files 
it remained until brought to light sixty years later, April. 
1882. 

The public square on which the first county buildings 
had been erected was now, August 3lst, 1821, deeded to the 
eonnty by T. Kirkpatrick and James Mason. Mason's 
deed, dated July 25th, 1821, conveys lor the consideration 
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of one cent, to the commissioners and their sneeessors in 
office, the lot on which the jail and court-honse stand, being 
one hundred and forty-six feet square and containing one- 
half acre, bounded on the suonthwest by Main street. and 
southeast by Cross street No. 4, being the lot selected by the 
commissioners appointed to locate the seat of justice for 
Madison county, by the legislature of the territory of Ili- 
nois, at their session in the winter of 1815-14, in trust for 
the use of the county on which to build, erect and continue 
a court-house, jail and other public buildings for the use 
of the county, and for no other purpose whatever. 

On the sameday, August 15th, 1821, the court accepted 
the proposal of John York Sawyer and others for building 
a brick court-house on the public square in the town of 
Edwardsville as by “ writing on file.’ (This proposal has 
been given at length heretofore). John T. Lusk and others 
gave bond fur building said ecourt-house, and “the court, 
for themselves and suceessors, agree] to accept of the 
said court-house when completed according to contract this 
day entered into.” It took many years before this court- 
house was completed , as will appear hereafter. 

The returns of the election of August, 1821, cave Emanuel 
J. West the seat of James Tunnell. 

A tax receipt of 1820, probably the oldest document of 
this kind now in existence in the county, may find room 
here. Jt was handed to the writer by D. W. Collett, sq., 
of Upper Alton. 


Mrs. Ann Collett for taxes, Dr. for year 1820. 


Town Jot in Milton, valued at S1000 ] 
Town Jot in Milton, “ i) 
Town Jot in Milton, “ oN) | County. 
One indentnred blackman and 

two indentured mulatto girls 1-100 | 


Two horses, e 110) axa sae 0) 


State tax on 


North half, seetion 5, north half of section -+, northeast 
quarter and southwest quarter of section 4, northwest quar- 
ter of section 17, the northeast quarter of section 20 the 
east half of the southwest quarter of section 5, and the east 
half of the northwest quarter of section 5, all in the town- 
ship, 5 north, range 5 west, of which 480 acres are of Ist, 
400 of second and 640 of 3d quality land; tax $22.00. 

Madison county, November 8, 1820. 


Received of Ann Collett thirty-seven dollars and “> in 
full for state and county taxes fur the present year 1820, as 
above stated. Wititam B. Witttestpe, 

Sherit! of Madison County. 


The connty tax was levied on town lots and personil pro- 
perty only, and the rate for the year 1820 was 5U cents on 
every 100 dollars’ valuation, and there was also a poll tax 
of 50 eents on every unmarried man in the family, which 
will account for the odd 50 cents in the tax of $10.20. The 
tax on land was very light, $22.00 on 1520 acres in Fort 
Russel] township. The lands deseribed in the foregoing re- 
ceipt are now owned by Hugh Burns, Samuel Forman, I. 
C. Smith, J. M. Aljets, Edwin Kennedy, Daniel Schmidt, 
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W. CG. Flagg, heirs, H. G. Helrukamp, John Helmkamp, 
Nimrod Stillwell, Robert Kelsey, Thomas Jones, E, C. Bal- 
ster, J. F. lerren and J. & W. Bitts. They are assessed at 
39,730 dollars, about $26.00 per acre, and are worth at 
The taxcs on said land in 1881 amounted to 


THIRD BOARD, 182[-1822. 


Amos Squire, Abraham Prickett and Emanuel} dis WEN 

The labors of this board were confined to narrow limits. 
The letter of Seely explains in what condition the county 
was financially. Te had received a county order instead of 
the solemnly promised $500 in state paper 1822, June 35d, 
The court fonnd the jail built by W. J. Seely to be strong 
and substantial, completed according to contract. {t was 
received for the use of the county, and the clerk was ordered 
to notify the circuit court of same. The balance due Seely ; 
the county was to be good for it ; was paid to him in county 
orders of $5.00, $10.0), $15,00 and $25.00 each, aggrega- 
ting $2,500. ; 

The sheriff, W. B. Whiteside, made his return as collector 
by paying the full amount of revenue in redeemed county 
orders into court. (vorge Belsha, the county treasurer, re- 
ported that the fines and licenses paid to him during the 
year amounted to $203.50. He had also listed the personal 
property for the new tax levy and received $64.80. He had 
money enough in the treasury to pay himself, and $26 00 
more. The county paid B. Stephenson $120.00 rent for the 
lower part of his brick house, in which the clerk’s office of 
the circuit and commissioners’ court was located during the 
year. 

The election of August, 1822, put in new members, to 
wit: John Barber, Benjamin Spencer, and Hail Mason. 
Nathaniel Buckmaster was elected sheriff; Isaac Prickett, 
coroner; Theopilus W. Smith, state senator ; Curtis Blake- 
man, George Churchill and Emanuel J. West members of 
the ITouse of Representatives. Edward Coles, a most dis- 
tinguished citizen of the county, was elected governor of the 
state of Illinois at this election. 

Samuel D. Lockwood, another prominent citizen of Madi- 
son county, Attorney-General since February 1521, was 
appointed Secretary of State on the 15th of December 1822. 
The county had been represented in Congress during terri- 
torial times by the following delegates: Shadrach Bond, of 
St Clair county until 1814; from then to 1816, by Col Benja- 
min Stephenson, who, on being appointed receiver of public 
moneys, resigned April 29, 1816, and made Edwardsville 
his residence. Stephenson was succeeded by Nathaniel Pope. 
Daniel P. Cook, then a resident of Randolph county, was 
the first representative to Congress from Illinois. He was 
elected in 1818, re-elected in 182) and was in 1522 re- 
elected a second time. 


FOURTIZ BOARD, 1822-23. 


John Barber, Benjamin Spencer, Hail Mason, 

The county has meanwhile been reduced to almost. its 
present limits; the township so recently organized, had rap- 
idly inereased in population and bad been organized into 


counties—Green, Pike, Sangamon and Montgomery among 
them The territory of the remaining county was subdivided 
into six political townships, which retained the familiar 
names of Silver Creek, Ridge Prairie, Goshen, Wood river, 
Greenfield and Six Mile. Alton, sitnated in Greenfield 
township, had become quite an inportant commercial, puint, 
so that the board saw fit to appoint Benjamin Stedman, H. 
H. Gear and Abraham Prickett inspectors for the part ef 
Alton. for the inspection of beef, pork, hemp, flour, tobacco 
and all other articles of export necessary to be inspected. 
Charles W. Hunter, then one of the leading and enterpris- 
ing citizens of Alton, had called the attention of the court 
to this matter in a letter of March 3d, 1823, in which he 
asked the court to appoint Samuel Slater inspector of beef 
and pork, Abraham Prickett of tobacco, Isaac Woodburn 
of lumber and staves, Benjamin Stedman of flour and H. 
Hi. Gear of hemp. 

The county had heavy pauper expenses to meet during the 
year, amongst which a claim of Clayton Tiffin for $202.05 
for taking care of and treating a wounded man named 
Wells, and finally burying him. The charges were high— 
coffin and burying alone $10.00 —however the court allowed 
the claim in full. 

1823, March term, George Belsha, the treasurer, reported 
the revenue of the year 1822 to have amounted to $2247.123, 
of which 2,017.12} was raised by taxes. Belsha resigned 
his office the same day, whereupon John T. Lusk is appuint- 
ed treasurer. The election of Angust,1825, called Thomas 
Lippincott in the place of Mr. Spencer. 


FIFTH BOARD, 1823-24 


Hail Mason, John Barber and Thomas Lippincott. 

At the December meeting the Board received the follow- 
ing communication in the shape of a letter. It gave the 
impetus toa lawsuit, bitter and of long duration, against 
Edward Coles, then governor of the state, a man of national 
reputation, known and honored by the best of the land. 
The letter, written by W. L. May, then a merchant of Ed- 
wardsville, is flowing over with eulogies on law, ete., but 
mean and sinister motives have assuredly dictated it. The 
letter follows : 


EDWARDSVILLE, Sept. 17th, 1823. 


To Tail Mason, John Barber and Benjamin Spencer 
commissioners for the county of Madison. 

Gentlemen: By an act of the 30th of March, 1819, of 
the legislature of the state it is declared that every person 
who shall bring into this state, any negro or mulatto, who 
shall be a slave an held to service at the time; and whoshall 
emancipate with such negro or mulatto, shall givea bond, to 
the county where such slave is emancipated, in the penalty 
of one thousand dollars, conditioned that sueh person so 
emancipated shall not beeome a charge to any county in the 
state ; and every person neglecting or refusing to give such 
bond shall forfeit and pay the sum of $200.00 for every 
negro or mulatto so emancipated, to be recovered in any 
action of debt, to be sued fur in the name of the county 


commissioners of the county where the same shall happen to 
tle use of the county. 

As you gentlemen are charged with the interests and 
rights of the county and are bound by the duties of your 
office to protect it from even the possibility of expenses re- 
sulting from negroes so emancipated, becoming chargeable 
to the county, I feel persuaded that you will promptly ap- 
ply the necessary remedy to prevent an occurence of the 
kind. It will doubtless be within your recollection, that a 
number of negroes and mulattoes were some considerable 
time since emancipated in this county by Edward Coles, 
Esq. The records kept by the clerk of your court will fur- 
nish you with the authentic evidence that no bond has ever 
been given, although more than two years have elapsed 
since theiremancipation. The penalty declared by the act 
has been incurred and is now justly due to the county; no 
excuse can be given for the violation of a positive statute, 
aud as the penalty has already clearly enured to the coun- 
ty, I call on you as a citizen of the county interested in its 
rights and prosperity to take judicial cognizance of this in- 
fraction of thelaw, and to take immediate steps for the 
prosecution of the offender. You are, I conceive, bound to 
institute a prosecution without delay and have a right to 
call on the Attorney-General who resides in the district to 
pursue the necessary measures. 

Tam, gentlemen, your humble servant, 
Winiiam. L. May. 


W.1L. May removed from the county not many years 
after this epistolary effusion. He was a man of talent anda 
successful politician. He represented the Third Congres- 
sional (Springfield) Distriet of IHinois in the Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fourth, and Twenty-fifth Congress—1833 to 1839. 

The suit was commenced Mareh, 1824. The reader will 
find the subject treated at length on a subsequent page. 

Silver creek township was divided from east to west, 
Mareh Term, 1824, and the southern part named Union- 
ville. Muy. Lusk, the treasurer, reported to have received 
during the year $1957.54 in tax money, and 8485 25 from 
all other sources. All this money had been by him dis- 
bursed, and the county was then owing the treasurer $13.61. 


SIXTH BOARD—1824 To 1825. 


In August, 1524, Ilail Mason, John Howard, and Benja- 
min Stedman were elected county commissioners ; Nathaniel 
Buekmaster, sheriff; Joshua Delaplain, coroner ; Joseph 
Conway, state senator, vice T. W. Smith, who had resigned ; 
Curtis Blakemau and George Churchill, re-elected members 
of the General Assembly, together with William Ottwell as 
third member, in the place of Emanuel J. West. The agi- 
tation on the slavery question had grown into serious dimen- 
sions during the preceding session of the state legislature, 
and E. J. West, of Madison county, had hecome one of the 
leaders of the pro-slavery faction, whose objeet now was to 
call a state convention with a view of making Mlinois a 
slave state. After a most outrageous proceeding in the 
house of representatives, which is a matter of’ state history, 
the pro-slavery men succeeded in passing a resolution, au- 
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thorizing the people of the state to vote on the proposition to 
eall a convention to amend the constitution at a general 
election to be held on the first Monday of Augu-t, 1824. 

Governor Reynolds, himself a pro-slavery man at the 
time, speaks of the action of the house in procuring a ma- 
jority for the resolution, in “My Own Times,” thusly: 
“This proceeding in the General Assembly looked revolu- 
tionary, and was condemned by all honest and reflecting 
men. This outrage was a death blow to the convention.” 

The anti-slavery or anti-eonvention of the assembly, led 
by Governor Coles, now published an address to the people 
of Illinois, to unmask the purposes of the conspirators to 
make a slave constitution. The address, undoubtedly 
penned by the governor, was an impassioned, masterly ap- 
peal to the people to rise up in their might and save the 
state from the greatest shame and disaster that could ever 
be visited upon any people. Speaking of slavery, it says: 
“What a strange spectacle wou'd be presented to the civil- 
ized world, to see the people of Tilinois, yet innocent of this 
great national sin, and in the full enjoyment of all the 
blessiugs of free government, sitting down in solemn conven- 
tion to deliberate and determine whether they should intro- 
duce among them a portion of their fellow-beings to be cut 
off from those blessings, to be loaded with the chains of 
bondage, and rendered unable to leave any other legacy to 
their posterity than the inheritance of their own servitude! 
The wise and the good of all nations would blush at our 
political depravity. 
equal freedom would incur the derision of despots and the 
scorn and reproach of tyrants. We should write the epi- 
taph of free government upon its tombstone.” The closing 
words of thisaddress contain the following eloquent appeal : 
“Tn the name of unborn millions, who will rise up after us, 
and call us blessed or accursed. aecording to our deeds—in 
the name of the injured sons of Africa, whose claims to be 
equal with their fellow-men will plead their own cause 
against their usurpers before the tribunal of eternal justice, 
we conjure you. fellow-citizens, to ponder upon these things.” 
—E. LB. Washburne’s Sketch of Edward Coles, 

This appeal was signed by fifteen members of the senate 
and the house, Blakeman and Churchill, of Madison, among 
them. T. W. Smith, the senator of that county; and Ema- 
nuel J. West, the third representative, were convention and 
proslavery men. George Cadwell, formerly of Madison, 
and frequently mentioned in our historical sketch, signed the 
appeal as senator of Pike and Grecue counties, “ daughters” 
of Madison. 

George Churchill, who had heen most prominent during 
said session in the struggle against slavery, was, together 
with his friend, Risdon Moore of St. Clair, burned in ctligy 
in his own (Madison) county, because of his labors. Never- 
theless, the majority of the people of Madison county saw fit 
to re-elect him in 1824, 

The pro-slavery men were not slow in coming before the 
people with a public address, drawn up by a cominittee com- 
posed of the most talented men of the state,—T. W. Smith 
and Iimanuel J. West of Madison among them. “ The con- 
test raged in fury throughout the state. The pro-slavery 
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men had defiantly thrown down the gauntlet, and the anti- 
slavery men took it up with equal defiance. The conflict 
was long and bitter and no quarter was given on either ste. 
There were not only the strong men of both parties, orators, 
judges, lawyers, but the rank and file of the people entered 
into the struggle with a violence, a z2al. and a determination 
alike without limit, and withont example in the state 
There was a perfect avalanche of personalities, threats, and 
denunciations, and Governor Ford well says, that, had not 
the people made allowance for all the exaggeratious and 
falsehoods, the reputations of all men would have been over- 
whelmed and consumed. Newspapers, handbills and pam ph- 
lets were scattered broadcast. These missive weapons of a 
fiery contest were scattered everywhere, and everywhere 
they scorched as they flew. Almost every stump in every 
county had its bellowing, indignant orator on one side or the 
other, and the whole people, for the space of months, did 
scarcely anything but read newspapers, handbills and 
pamphlets, quarrel, wrangle and argue with each other, 
whenever they met together to hear the violent harangues 
of their orators.’’—Ford’s History. 

There were two weekly newspapers published in Madison 
county at that time: the Jtepubdican,a pro-slavery org in under 
the direction of Theo. W. Smith, Emanuel J. West and Judge 
McRoberts (subsequently U 8. scuator); and the “pec- 
tutor, a decidedly anti-convention organ, managed by Hooper 
Warren. “The controversy between the two papers in 
Edwardsville, representing convention and anti-convention, 
was waged with great violence. State Senator Theophilus 
W. Smith, afterwards Judge of the Supreme Court, editor 
of the Republican, undertook to cowhide Llooper Warren, of 
the Spectator, Failing in his purpose, he drew a dirk on 
him; Warren then pulled out his pistol, when the combat- 
ants were separated, and nobody bart.” — Wasiburne on 
Gov. Coles, 

The convention, or, more properly, pro-slavery seheme, 
was defeated at the polls on the first Monday of August, 
1824, by a vote of 4950 in favor of, and of 6322 against it, 
Madison county polled 914 votes, 551 for, aud 563 against. 
convention. 

Among the papers of Samuel Mclvitrick, then a citizen of 
Madison county, now dead, was found the following ticket of 
that memorable election: 


PEOPLE'S BALLOT. 


For new constitution. 

Tur artiele prohibiting banks. 

For excluding negroes and mulattoes. 

No right of suffrage or office to negroes or mulattoes. 

For laws excluding negroes and mulattoes from coming 
into and voting in this state. 

For congressional apportionment. 

The reader will perceive how artfully the people’s ballot 
was prepared. There was scarcely a dozen men in the 
county who would not have voted for the 2d, 31, 4th, 5th 
and 6th clauses, hence it was thought the first clause would 
be voted for also, as it was allied to good or at Jeast popular 
measures. The political sense of the voters of 1524 how- 
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ever, was peer to the artful designs of intriguers who were 
ignominiously defeated. This ticket was given into the 
custody of the Historical Society of Chicago by Hon. Joseph 
Gillespie of Edwardsville, and is kept there as a memento. 

The legislature elected in August 1824, strange as 1t may 
appear, was not anti slavery, for instead of electing Gov. 
Fdward Coles senator of the U. 8., as was generally ex- 
pected, they chase a strong and violent proslavery man, 
Elias Kent Kane of Kaskaskia to succeed John McClean. 

The reader will excuse the digression in which the writer 
hasindulged. The all absorbing question of the day had seized 
upon all people and officers, to such a degree that the public 
business was neglected. The records of the county commis- 
sioner’s court of 1824, do not even state if taxes had been 
colleeted during the year. From a private memorandum 
mace by the treasurer of the county and placed into the 
hands of the clerk in 1845 (twenty-one years later) it ap- 
pears however that the total revenue collected in the years 
182 and 1325 amounted to $4,511.61, and that the county 
authorities had signed warrants amounting in the aggregate 
to $8,031.81 in the same period of time. 

The building of the donation court-house progressed but 
slowly. The court kept urging the committee to finish the 
work, or had their clerk to stir them up. We give here a 
specimen of Efail Mason’s laconic letters : 

Messrs John T. Lusk, Joshua Atwater and Paris Mason, 
Court-house Commissioners, 

Gentlemen, you are requested to meet the commissioners 
court now in session, on the 26th instant and inform them 
what progress you are making (if any) in the discharge of 
your duties, I am respectfully yours ete., 


Hain Mason, Clerk. 


The commissioners had repeatedly prayed the court to 
grant them further time, to get that “donation house com- 
pleted. Finally however, the court released them altogether. 
The records of March 10, 1825, contain the following entry: 
Court will give up to J. T. Lusk, Paris Mason and Joshua 
Atwater their bond if they donate to the county the new 
brick court-house situated on the public square as far as it is 
finished, and level off the surface of the earth for a dirt 
floor all over except a space of 12 fect wide across the N- 
W. end of the lower story, which shall be floored for the 
judge’s bench, and transfer to the county all material intended 
for the court-house and all the unpaid subscriptions, this to be 
done so that the circuit court may convene there on Monday 
next. 

The court-house was taken forma) possession of on the 
25th of June, 1835. In speaking of this building, the 
Madison county Gazetteer has the following: Nor could the 
brick court house and jail built a few years afterward (i. e. 
after the building of the primitive log cabin c. h.) be called 
agreat improvement. When the eccentric Lorenzo Dow 
came to Edwardsville to preach some years afterward and 
was shown the court-house as the place of meeting, he re- 
fased to preach in it, saying “ it was only fit for a hog pen.” 
Tt had not yet a floor except a very narrow staging for the 
Court and Bar. There were no stairs to reach the upper 
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floor, and it was painful to sce old men serving as jurors, 
elimb up a steep and fragile ladder. 

The first public school district of the eounty was organ- 
ized by this board in June, 1825. Tt was named the “ Alton 
district,’ commencing on the Mississippi at the mouth of 
Wood river, thence up that river to where the section line 
between 18 und 19, Town 5, Range 9, intersects it, thenee cast 
on said section line, to the line between sections 16 and 17, 
thenee north, on said line to the north boundary of said 
township 5-9, thence west to the river, and south to the place 
of beginning. 

The school districts Edwardsville, Silver Creek, Wood 
river, Ebenezer in 4-8 and East Fork in 4-5 were organized 
soon alter, 

J. T. Lusk was appointed assessor and also commissioner 
of census. Neither assessment nor eensus rep rts have been, 
preserved. 

Prices of road labor were as follows : Each 4 horse wagon, 
50 eents, each pair of horses, 50 eents; each yoke of oxen, 
a0 cents; each eart, 25 cents; each plow, 1S} and each hand 
with tool, 50 cents per day. The county was subdivided 
into the following road districts, placed under the manage- 
ment of the tullowing supervisors: 

Six Mile, with Joseph squire; Edwardsville, with Nathan 
Searritt; Long Lake, with John Waddle; Hoxey, with E. 
Hoxey; Coles, with Robert Aldrick ; Indian Creek, with 
John Estabrook ; Piasa, with Isaac Searritt ; Wood river, 
with Sam. W. Rhodes; Alton, with Ephraim Marsh ; Sugar 
Creek, with Benaiah Gullick ; Silver Creek, with William 
Parkinson ; Troy, with Josiah Caswell; Saline, with James 
Pearee ; Ridge Prairie, with Joseph Bartlett; Unionville, 
with Ezra Post and Marine with Matthew C. Garey as 
supervisor. 


SEVENTI DISTRICT 1825-26. 


John Howard, Benjamin Stedman and Daniel . Lanter- 
man (new members). 

Joseph Conway resigned his office as elerk of the county 
commisstoners, court on the 10th of December, 1525, where- 
upon the court appointed Hail Mason in his place. 

1826, April 29. The court ordered, that Hail Mason and 
Emanuel J. West be appointed commissioners to sell the old 
courthouse for cash to the highest bidder, also to let out to 
the lowest bidder the building of a flight of stairs on the 
new court-honse and finishing two rooms for elerk’s offices, 
and to report. 

This report has been preserved, in words as follows ; 

To the Hon.: County Commissioners of Madison county 
now in session : 

The undersigned appointed by the Hon. county commis- 
sioncrs at their special term in April, 1826, to contract for 
the finishing of two rooms in the second story of the court- 
house and for erecting a flight of stairs in said eourt-house 
and to sell to the highest bidder for cash the old log court- 
house, report : 

That in conformity with the authority vested in them 
hy the court, they proceeded aecording to previous public 


notice to scll and did sell the old court house to Isaae 
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Prickett for 141 dollars cash, which was paid, and that they 
eontraeted with Samuel Thurston for finishing the rooms 
and make the flight of stairs aforesaid, exeept plastering 
for the following sums, 360.00 to be paid in cash when the 
work is finished aceording to contract, that is on the Ist 
day of August, 1826, and $60.00 in an order on the eounty 
treasury, or its equivalent in state paper ;* of the above 
sums the undersigned will be able to pay the first aniount 
in eash, (i. e. state paper) out of the funds in auditor war- 
rants in the hands of Hail Mason and the proceeds of the 
old court-house in like manner deposited. 

The undersigned have it not in their power at present to 
say, if any or what balance will remain in their hands after 
furnishing the materials for the improvements, to make 
whieh they were appointed by your honors. 

June Term 1826, Hail Mason, Emauuel J. West, Agents. 

Thurston was paid $60.00 in county paper of $1.00 each, 
by order of court during the term. 

The following were the successful candidates at the 
August election, 1526, 

Joseph Conway, reé'ected state senator; George 
Churehill, reélected representative ; David Prickett, elected 
representative; William Montgomery, Emanuel J. Leigh, 
Samuel Seybold, eouuty commissioners; Nathaniel Buck- 
master, sheriff; Jaeob C. Bruner. coroner; flon. Ninian 
Edwards was elected governor of the state at the same 
election ; Joseph Dunean was elected in the same year iu 
place of D. P. Cook, member of congress, 


EIGHTH BOARD 1826-27. 


William Montgomery, Samuel Seybold aud Emanuel J. 
Leigh. 
This administration ordered the following: 


SUBDIVISION OF COUNTY INTO ELECTION DISTRICTS. 


In pursuanee of “An act to provide for the election of 
justices of the peace and constables, approved December 30, 
1826, requiring the eounty commissioners of each county in 
this state, at their June term, to divide their respective 
eonntics into a convenient number of districts, not less than 
two or more than eight, distinctly defining the boundaries of 
each district, giving to each a name to appoint a place there- 
in for holding eleetions hereinafter mentioned, and to cause. 
the same to be rendered of’ rceord in their respective courts, 
It is therefore ordered that the county of Madison be laid off 
into seven districts in the following manner, to wit: 

Edwardsville district bounded as follows: Commencing at 
Cox’s old bridge on Cahokia ereck and running eastward so 
as to inelude Samuel Judy, thence northeast to the line be- 
tween towns three and four, thence east to the line between 
ranges seven and eight, thenee northerly so as to include 


* The depreciations ot county orders, ‘‘state paper,’ had brought 
about a must deplorable state of affairs. State paper was then worth 
30 cents per 31.00, and county orders 663 cents in state paper or 20 
cents in specie. State paper was ‘legal tender,’ the colleclor had to 
take itin payment for taxes, and, in that year, was instracted to receive 
Tue revenue of 


county orders in lieu of state paper at 334 cents off 


1824, 74,745.29, had a specie valuation of 31,123.58. 
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Joseph Bartlett's and Clark’s old place, thence to Silver 
Creck, thence up the west fork of said creek to the county 
line, thence west along said line to Cahokia creek, thence 
down said creek to John Newman, thence west so as to in- 
clade said Newman, thence southwest so as to include the 
widow Davidson, thence to the beginning. The election to be 
holden at the court-house in ‘the town of Edwardsville, on 
the first Monday in August next, and Edmund Fruit, Isaac 
Prickett, and Joshua Atwater are hereby appointed judges 
of the same. 

Six Mile District bounded as follows: Baginning at Charles 
Dejailais on the bank of the Mississippi running south with 
the county line to the south line of the county, thence east 
with said line to Cahokia ereek, thence up said creek to 

‘ox’s bridge, thence west to the beginning. The election is to 
be held at the dwelling-house of Barbara Laughlin. Thomas 
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Gillham, James Brier, and Henry Hayes are hereby ap- | 


pointed judges of election to be held on the first Monday of 
August next. 

Indian Creek District bounded as follows: Beginning at 
Cox’s bridge on Cahokia creek, thence along said creek so as 
not to include George Harlan, thence northeast to the widow 
Davidson, but not to include the widuw, thence east to 
John Newman on Cahokia, thence up said creek to the 
county line, thence along said line opposite the east furk of 
Wood river, thence down said river so as not to include 
Little and Tichnells, and down the same to Pulliam’s old 
ford, and thence to the beginning. The election to be holden 
at Willizm Montgomerys. William Ogle, John Collet and 
Oliver Livermore were appointed jadges of the same. 

Silver Creek District bounded as follows: Beginning at the 
county line, where the line dividing sections 27 and 25 in- 
tersect it, in town three north and runuiug north six miles, 
thence to the upper bridge on the west fork of Silver creek 
so as to include Caleb Gonterman, thence up said creek to 
the county line, thence east along said line three miles, thence 
southwardly to the south line of the county in the middle of 
Looking Glass prairie soas not to include Abraham and 
Joseph Howard, and to include John Herron, thence west to 
the beginning. The election is to be holden at the meeting 
house in the Marine settlement on the first Monday in 
August next, with William Parkinson, Isaac Ierguson and 
Jonah Caswell as judges. 

Sugar Creek District bounded as follows: Commencing at 
the southeast corner of the county and running west along 
said county line to the middle of Looking Glass prairie, 
thence north so as to include Abraham and Joseph Howard, 
thence north to the county line, thence east to the northeast 
corner of said connty, thence south to the beginning. The elec- 
tion is to be eld at the dwelling-house of Joseph Duncan, 
with Joseph Duncan, James k. Good and Joseph Howard as 
judges. 

Collinsville District bounded as follows: Beginning at 
Cox’s old bridge on the Cahokia ereek, thence cast along the 
south side of Samuel Judy’s farm to the bluff, thence north- 
east to the township line between three and four north, 
thence along said liue to the range line between range seven 


and eight, thence northeast so as to include Samuel Mekitt- 
ricks to the section line running through the center of range 
seven, thence south along said line to the county line, thence 
west along said cuunty line to Cahokia creek, thence up said 
creek 10 the begining. The election is to be held at Collins- 
ville with Dempsey Guthrie, John ]fall and Elihu Mather 
as judges. 

Greenfield District bounded as follows: Commencing at 
Cox’s bridge, thence west to Dejailais ferry, thence up the 
river to the county line, thence east with said line to the 
east fork of Wood river, thence down said river to where 
it passes through the bluff so as to include Tiehnell and 
Little to the place of beginning. The election is to be held 
at \lton, with William More, Oliver Foster, and David 
Smith as judges of the same. 

Cahokia District, to be bounded as follows : Commencing 
at the southwest corner of section 36, town six north, range 
eight west, thence north 24 miles, thence cast 20 miles, 
thence south 24 miles on the line of Montgomery county, 
thence west to the place of beginning. The elections are to 
be held at the dwelling house of Stephen Wilcox, Sr., with 
Ephraim Beet, David Swett, Telemachus Camp, as judges. 
This was the largest precinct of the county at that period of 
time, containing 480 square miles. 

The sheriff as collector of revenue was instructed to re- 
ceive county orders in payment of taxes ata discount of 333. 
It is truly painful to observe that the county authorities had 
The county debt at 
that particular time was less than $5000, as will appear 
hereafter, and by proper management matters could certainly 
have been arrainged in a more satisfactory manner. 


thus to dishonor the county’s paper. 


The law of 1826 above mentioned gave the people the long 
desired privilege to elect their justices of peaceand constables, 
a boon that had been withheld for nearly a decade. The 
following justices of the peace were elected on the first Mon- 
day of August, 1827, to wit: Joseph Duncan, Moses Seeds, 
Thomas Gillham, (the one that had bought the silver knee- 
buckles at a public sale mentioned on a previous page) Jar- 
rot Dugger, James Pearce, Roger Suell, Emanuel J. West, 
Samuel Seybold, Julius L  Barnsback, Ephraim Mar h, 
Daniel Meeker, Samuel W. Rhodes, Jesse Starkey, Wil- 
liam Ogle, Isham Vincent, Justus D. Selhorst and John 
Claypole. 

The following are constables elected at the same time to 
wit: William Cummings, Nicholas Nile, Peter Branstetter, 
Daniel Funderburk, John C. Dugger, Josiah Seybold, 
Josiah Little, William Newman, Samuel H. Denton, Jesse 
Huttiker and Amos H. Squire. Joseph Bartlett was ap- 
pointed treasurer and asressor, succeeding J. 'T. Lusk, re- 
signed. 

The records under date of December 1827, contain a 
lengthy financial statement of the county, which is here in- 
troduced. It refers to a statement published in December, 
1525, stating that there had then been a balance against the 


~ county (floating debt) of $3,783 62, whereas the records of 


that term state that their debt had amounted to $4,937.31}. 
This difference is not explained. 
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The expenditures of the county during the two years end- 
ing December, 1827, were as follows, on account of ; 
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Salaries of constables... . . a @ne 6 @ni an ap WPS 
Attorney's fee County vs. Ed. Golep coca: See Ga Oa eee 250.00 

$3645.05 
Floating debt, December, 875... 2... 2.02.24. 3,733.62 


B55 G5 


The receipts had heen : 


MAMET TOTES emnieeer esac et sc er fa. wy el we ee sls! ee we A $2,086.94 
Whicensesrandiiuess IG2Gi08 aos. ee se ne se 113.64 
COMES TEES IR oe oa Sane nS ee 1.532 16 
Licenses and fines, 1827.0. ......2.2.. ey ee 2 151.00 
$4,745.29 

Present floating debt. . . . .. So 80290 8 6 o ae SURE 

NINTH BOARD, 1827-1830, 
E. J. Leigh, George Smith and David Swett. The court- 


house troubles, like the ghost in Hamlet, would not down. 
This board was beset from all sides to have this incubus 
finished, and in February, 1828, the court contracted with 
Daniel Wise to complete the donation Court House at the 
expense of 8565.00. A few months later Daniel Wise wrote 
and subscribed the following document : 

“Tt is herehy understood and agreed that I will deliver up 
and have the contract canceled, which I have lately entered 
iuto with the county commissioners of Madison County re- 
specting the court-house, and deliver np all the materials 
which I received from the county, provided the court which 
is to he called hy judge Lee (aneans Leigh) on Monday next, 
shall consent to receive the same. 

Edwardsville, Aug. 5, 1828. Dantet Wise.” 

The commissioners conducted the affairs of the county in 
a strietly economical style, the total expenditures of the 
year 1525 did not exceed the sum of $1200, while the iucome 
collected and in process of collection amounted to over 
$5000.00. 

The election of 1328 was a very quite one. George 
Churchill was again elected to the legislature in company 
with old brother Williams Jones, who had again come down 


from the shelf, where he had been resting for years, The 
19 
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revenue of 1829 was $2792.54, and it cost the county $209 06 
to collect it. The court fixed the rates for ferries and 
taverns, making no changes except a slight advance in the 
price to be charged for whiskey or brandy. A new ferry 
had been established in 1828, and Matthew Kerr located it 
at the present site of the town of Venice; his aunual license 
was fixed at $20 00. 

The board employed Cyrus F.lwards and David Prickett 
tobringsuit against Joseph Bartlett, ex-treasurer, superseded 
March 30, 1830, by the appointment of Isaac Cox. Ta June 
following, Joseph Bartlett brought suit against the county, 
but found it unprofitable to prosecute. The county subse- 
quently obtained judgment against Bartlett, who took an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. Decree of court below was 
aftirmed, and Bartlett paid $797.90 to David Swett, agent 
of the county, in March, 1834, in liquidation of the suit. 
Bartlett’s securitics, Matthias [faudlon and Julius L. Barn- 
hack had previously served a notice on the court, asking to 
be relieved as no immediate steps were taken to obtain 
judgment. 

The term of this board ended in August, 1830, when 
Thomas Gillham, Robert Aldrich and David Swett were 
elected. Joseph Conway was reélected state senator, and 
George Churchill representative. Madison and part of 
Macoupin formed a representative district, entitled to two 
members of the house. The sccond member elected was 
John B. E. Canal, whose resideuce is not mentioned in the 
records. Nathaniel Buckmaster was again, the sixth time 
in succession,elected sheriff, and James G. McGriffie coroner. 


1830-1833. 


Thomas Gillham, Rohert Aldrich and David Swett. 

The board at its October special term requested Judge T, 
W. Smith to invite Hon. 8. D Lockwood to attend the next 
term of the Madison county circuit court, and to preside 
during the trial of the case against Joseph Bartlett. 

At the December term William Meads, aa old revolu- 
tionary soldier, appeared before the court, in order to secure 
for himself the pension to which he was eutitled under vari- 
ous acts of congress. There were quite a number of the 
herves of 1776 living in the county, as related in another 
chapter. The application of Meads has been preserved. It 
runs thus: 


TENTH BOARD. 


SraTe oF ILiryois, Me 
Madison County. 5 ~ 


On the 6th of December, 183), personally appeared in 
open court, being a court of record for the said ¢ suuty of 
Madison, William Meads, resident in said county, aged 
ninety-one years, who being first duly sworn according to 
law, doth on his oath make the following declaration in 
order to obtain the provisions made by the act of congress 
of the 18th of March, 1818, and the 1st of May, 1820, that 
the said William Meads enlisted for the term of three years 
in the year 1775, as well as he recollected, in the state of 
New Jersey, in the company commanded by Captain Dicker- 
son, in the lineof the state of New Jersey, iu the regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Dayton; that he continued to serve in the 
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same corps until he was discharged in the state of New Jersey; 
that he enlisted again in the same regiment and company in 
the year 1778; that his name is not on any state roll except in 
the state aforesaid. And the following are the reasons for not 
making earlier application fora pension. He says that he has 
made application, but was told that he had been returned as 
a deserter on these grounds: that he had been taken prisoner 
during the battle on Long Island ; that he had deserted from 
the British prison-ship at Charleston, South Carolina, and 
joined General Green at High Hills, not being able to get 
to his own regiment; and while with General Green was at 
the battle of the Eutaw Springs, and was wounded; that he 
was Jeft with the wounded at Santee under the care of Gen- 
eral Sumpter, (?) and was unable to travel to join his regi- 
ment, at the time it was discharged; and that these faets 
have never been laid before the government, and that he 
has no other evidence now of his said services in his 
possession or power than his own oath. And in pursuance 
of the act of Ist of May, I do most solemnly swear that [ 
was a resident citizen of the United States on the 18th of 
October, 1818, and that I have not since that time by gift, 
sale or in any manner disposed of my property or any part 
thereof with intent thereby to diminish it so as to bring 
myself within the provisions of an act to provide for certain 
persons engaged in the Jand and naval service of the United 
States in the Revolutionary war, passed on the 18th day of 
Mareh, 1818, and that [ have not, nor has any person for 
me, any property or securities, contracts or debts due to 
me, nor have I any income other than what is contained in 
the schedule hereunto anuexed and by me subscribed. My 
occupation is that of a farmer; my ability to pursue it is 
very limited; none of my children are living with me, so 
that I am dependent on other persons for a support. 

Schedule.—I1 have nothing but the clothes that I wear, at 
the value of seven or eight dollars or thereabouts. 

This application was a failure; Mr. Meads’ name does 
not appear on the pension rolls. 

The preceding board had, as stated before, been very 
rigid in cases of economy. The pauper accounts in 1830 
were less than $170.00; the elective cost, only $66.20; 
roads and bridges about as much, so that on the 9ih of 
December all the outstanding county orders had been re- 
deemed, and yet a balance of $746.15 remained in the trea- 
sury. Measures were now, April, 1531, taken to finish the 
“donation” at public expense. Charles Sloper contracted 
to furnish material and finish the following work by the 1st of 
October, 1831, to wit: a desk for the judge, with the front 
neatly paneled, with a shelf and cornice, and two doors, four 
jury boxes, five seats for lawyers and suitors, balustrading 
to enclose the bar and jury boxes; in the upper story to 
put up a standing partition, base and surbase, two paneled 
doors; to finish laying the floor, suitable for two jury rooms ; 
to make and hang six yuairs of “ venetian’? window-blinds, 
etc., all the work to be done in a good substantial manner, 
and of first-class material, for all which the county promises 
to pay said Sloper the sum of four hundred and fijty dollars 
in specie. 

The plastcring of the court-house was contracted for in 


September, with George G. Nevitt, at twenty-eight cents per 
square yard, to be iueasured aecording to the customary 
rules among plasterers. Mr. Nevitt was paid $182.513 for 
his work. The donation court-house was now completed— 
ten years after its coruer-stone was laid. Ex-governor Ninian 
Edwards, who had once made the most liberal offer in re- 
ference to the county buildings, was now a resident of Alton. 
In September, 1831, he received and paid $12.00 for a li- 
cense to.retai] merchandise at Lower Alton. 

Hail Mason resigned the office of county clerk on the 8th 
of September, 1831, when J. T. Lusk was appointed his 
successor. David Prickett, who had been appointed com- 
missioner of school lands, declined to serve, aud J. T. Lusk 
was appointed to this place also. The court was ordered to 
Joan school funds iu sums of one hundred dollars or less, at 
twenty-five per cent., and larger amounts at twenty per 
cent. annual interest. Money must still have been very 
searce, aud people who had to pay such outrageous charges 
for their loans could seareely be expected to prosper. The finan- 
cial report of 1831 does not mention the balance of $746.15 
reported to have been in the treasury in December, 1830, 
and it may be presumed that the amount was converted iuto 
specie to pay off Sloper’s claim of $450. The expenditures 
of the county are again on the increase, and exceed the in- 
come, leaving on said Ist of December the county in debt 
to the amount of forty-four cents. 

Francis Roach, au old soldier of the war of independence, 
appeared before the court to have his pension secured for 
him. He said he was born in Fairfax C. H., Virginia, 
1739; enlisted in Joseph Session’s Co., Col. Richard Cas- 
well’s regiment of the North Carolina line fur three months, 
in 1779; again, in 1780, with Captain Dougherty on the 
frontier, four one year; then went with his captain in the 
service under Gen. Rogers Clark, in 1782; and served again 
for seven weeks with his old captain, under Gen. Benjamin 
Logan, against the Indians in 1786; was then (1832) ninety- 
three years of age; had lived from 1787 to 1806 in the 
counties of Mercer, Lincoln, Washington, and Livingston, 
Kentucky; and in 1806 came to Madison county, then 
a part of St. Clair county, Illinois. Nev. John Barber and 
George Kinder gave testimony in reference to the claim of 
Roach aud his character. The old gentleman lived long 
enough to see his application granted, and to enjoy the pay 
as member of this American Legion of Honor. The amount 
drawn, viz: $74.01, shows that he survived three years ex- 
actly, as his annual allowance was only $24.67. 

This legion had 22 inembers in this county, and the annual 

' pension paid to them amounted to $1,397.71. These annual 
pensions ranged from $20.00 paid to Laban Smart, and $97.- 
50, paid to Joseph Me Adams. 

In August, 1834, Cyrus Edwards and James Semple were 

elected memhers of the legislature, and N. Buckmaster was 


I 


recleeted sheriii. 

The expenditures of the county during the year amounted 
to $1887.09%, of which $741.334 went towards supporting 
paupers. 

_ In March, 1853, the court contracted with George Nevitt 
l for the building of the clerk’s office on the publie square, 


the building to be fifty feet long and twenty feet wide. of 
brick, one story of ten feet, foundation to be of stone, eighteen 
inches below the surface and twelve above; outside walls to 
be fourteen inches; eight windows of twenty-four lights, 12x 
12 each; two outside doors, sill of outside doors and win- 
dows to be of stone; to be done by November Ist, 18335, for 
$500. And with Charles Sloper to do the carpenter and 
glazier work, and furnish materials, for $337.00. These 
buildings are still in existence, serving now as school-rooms 
for the children of the numerous negro population of the 
district. 

During the official term of this court, a number of peti- 
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tions, praying for suppression of grog shops in the towns of — 


the county, were laid before the members. One of these 
petitions, signed by a large number of Altonians, gave a 
most graphic description of the condition of affairs in Alton, 
saying: “ Your petitioners have of late been led to reflect 
mucb upon the nature and eflects of ardent spirits, as ex]ib- 
ited in the character and condition of those who are habitu- 
ally addicted to their use,—the result of which is a settled 
conviction in their minds, that they are not only totally use- 
Jess as a means of supporting the system, or giving lasting en- 
ergy toany faenlties of the mind,—but decidedly injurious to 
both; and that they have for years, ia common with many 
of their fellow citizens, deplored the wide-spreading desola- 
tion of intemperance, without the power of interposing any 
effectual barrier to stay its progress; and that too often have 
they been compelled to witness the alienation of affection,— 
the subversion of principle, and the brutal ferocity of the 
senseless inebriate in his descent from respectability or com- 
parative affluence, down the precipice of intemperance, to 
the abodes of wretchedness and want; and that they have 
frequently witnessed the contaminating iufluence that is 
wielded by the congregating of these loathsome objects in a 
mixed population, when method and fixed principles have 
not by their perfect establishment become the law of indivi- 
dual or corporate action; and they have often 1eflected upon 
the happy consequences that would result from a total sup- 
pression of this degrading vice in their village; and believing 
as they do, that the principal cause of the evil is to be traced 
to thennmerous dram shops that disgrace our towns through- 
eut the land; and that no step that can be taken will be as 
likely to bring abont a permanent change in the habits of a 
commnnity in this respect as to remove the cause of the evil; 
they are constrained, from a sense of duty they owe to them- 
selves and to the rising generation, to ask of your honors 
that the assistance which your official station commands may 
be directed to aid them in suppressing the degrading vice, 
and that you will refuse to grant any licenses to sell ardent 
spirits in the town of Alton the present year It is not, 
however, designed to prevent the licensing of respectable 
houses for the entertainment of travelers now at Alton, or 
that may become really necessary for the accommodation 
of travelers, but only those which, under the bonds of inn- 
keepers, serve not to accommodate the weary traveler, but 
to afford facilities for drunkenness. 

In making this request, your petitioners are not conscious 
of being influenced by any other motives than those which 


17 
spring from a desire to benefit their fellow-beings. They do 
believe that patriotism and benevolence are the moving 
principles that have induced them to lay before you this 
petition. In proof of this, they appeal to its nature and 
spirit. What is it that they ask? It is that the floodgates 
of dissipation may be closed—that the highway to destrue- 
tion may be blocked up—that the avenues of vice may he 
stopped—that the seeds of disease and death he blasted — 
that the foundations of pollution and wickedness may be 
cleansed—that the causes of contention and strife may be 
removed—that the drafts on reason and common sense may 
be proteeted—that the sorrows of the widow's heart may be 
soothed —that the wife’s distracting anxiety may be allevi- 
ated—that the nakedness of the children may be covered — 
that peace may take the place of tumult—order of confusion 
—vir ue of vice. These are the things that they ask; and 
they appeal to your bonors as men possessing a perfect 
knowledge of the existence and cause of these evils, whether 
their request is not a reasonable one—if it is, ought it not to 
be granted? Is there one weighty reason why it should not 
be? Your petitioners are fully of the opinion that there is 
not. They do not believe that the trifling sum that annually 
acerues to the county treasury from the avails of heenses to 
sell spirits ought to have any influence in deciding, even 
upon the expediency of granting this petition, when all ex- 
perience testifies, that a license to retail spirits is nothing 
less than a license to fit men for acts of desperation and vio- 
lence; they cannot perceive any consistency in those meas- 
ures which, in the first place, impose a severe penalty on 
the transgressors of the Jaw, and then, for a few shillings, 
authorize the existence of a grogshop, whose sole business it 
is to dethrone reason and to drive the unhappy victiins to 
trample under foot all law. If the object of granting licenses 
is confined to the raising of revenue, your petitioners are 
decidedly of the opinion that it is the worst possible scheme 
for accomplishing this object that could have been devised. 
They do not believe that the county eonld ever be made rich 
by such means; but, on the contrary, they do believe that 
it isthe surest and quickest way of bringing upon us poverty 
with all its evils. They believe that the tendency of grog- 
shops is to produce pauperism, and that ten times the 
amount received from licenses in the county would not de- 
fray the expenses of the paupers that may be manufactured 
in one year by a single grog shop. Your petitioners think 
that it would not be difficult for them to prove, that where- 
ever these nurseries of vice exist, they do operate as a bur- 
densome and oppressive tax upon the community, and that 
this tax is very unequally borne. That, in consequence of 
crimes committed against the laws of the state, which have 
their origin in scenes of dissipation, they are called upon as 
peace officers, or good citizens, to attend long, tedious trials 
before a court, and frequently without compensation for 
time lost or money expended. 

These are not imaginary grievances but real, your peti- 
tioners have felt them and will continue to as long as whis- 
key can be had at every corner of their streets, at all hours 
of the day and night by any one who can command a six- 
pence, be he drunk or be he sober. But setting aside the 
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eonsideration of profit or loss there is one view of the subjcet 
to which more particularly they wish to draw your atten- 
tion, and that is, the pernieious infiuence that is exerted by 
a grog shop population to break down and destroy the prin- 
ciples of morality and religion in their immediate neighbor- 
hood. Whoever saw a man fresh from his eups with a heart 
glowing with love to God and good will to man? Whoever 
heard of the accomplishment or happy progress of any 
scheme for bettering the condition of the world, either by 
penetrating the darkness of pagan superstition opening to 
the mind the beauties of the gospel or instrueting the rising 
generation in those principles that are best adapted to their 
cireumstances as moral and accountable beings, that had its 
origin ina community of tipplers? But on the eontrary 
who has not witnessed the contemptuous sneer, the fiend-like 
rage of the grog shop haunter, when subjects of this char- 
acter are introduced in his presence. 
vice that seldom, if ever, goes single handed; it is invaria- 
bly attended hy a host of others. In such a community the 
ehildren are daily witnessing the grossest and most wicked 
violations of those precepts, that they have been taught as 
coming from the Creator, and designed for their good, the 
tendency of which is to familiarize their minds with sin and 
thus early learn to tread its thorny paths. That the exis- 
tence of dram-shops in a community, but more especially in 
one made up of laboring men, does operate to counteract 
the exertions of benevolent enterprise is a truth not to be 
denied ; that they are not unfrequently the scenes of discord 
and contention, and that where they are the most numerous 
these scencs are of most frequent occurrence, are truths ac- 
knowledged by all. Why then suffer them to exist? Why 
not banish them at once and rid us of an evil that is so de- 
structive to al] that is desirable, 
now is the time for action, and that much is depending on 
the result of this effort in relation to the character their 
village is to sustain. They feel the importance of laying the 
Joundations of their village on temperance principles from the 
consideration that it is much easier to prevent evils than to 
remove them, when once incorporated into the habits of so- 
ciety. They therefore pray your Ionors that this their 
petition be granted. 


Your petitioners feel that _ subdivided into two election districts, March 1833, to be 


Intemperance is a | 


Signed by Ephraim Marsh, William Miller, C. W. Hunter, | 


Solomon EK. Moore, D. A. Spaulding, Samuel Wade, Samuel 
P. Stratton, Ih. G. Enox, John W. Slaten, Henry Boothby, 
Jolin Haine, Henry Evans, Joel Finch, Samuel Abiz, John 
Buehanan, Mark Pearson, Josiah Rees, Alexander G. Mel- 


rose, W. T. Meacham, Winthrop L. Gilman, John Lee, 


Nathan Barrett, Curtis Nobbs, Jobn Walker, H. Davis, L. 
J. Clawson, William Harrison, Samuel Delaplain, Simon 


Peters, Enoch Lang, W..G. Pinckard, George W. Fuller, | 


Jobn Manning, Thomas Lippincott, Benjamin T, Lang, 
Stephen Griggs, W. Manning Jr., Alvin Bailey, Samuel 
Bush, J. C. Hayes, Henry Watts, William Hayden, E. 
Hayden, W. A. Robertson, G. N. Morgan, H.S Summers, 
E. P. Long. John Camp and Hail Mason. Andrew Miller 
had also signed this petition, but his name is blotted out: 
Andrew Miller was elected sheriff of Madison county after- 
wards. 


| 
| 


The court ordered the above petition to be placed on file, 
where it remained for fifty years. The penmanship of the 
petition is splendid, and seems to have been the work of 
either D. A. Spaulding, Mark Pearson or Hail Mason. The 
Altonians were undoubtedly displeased with the disposal 
made of their eloquent petition of February 23, 1832, and 
now on the 7th of May, 1832 they reported to the county 
authorities that they had incorporated their town. This 


' document was made a matter of record; it says: 


Lower Aron, May 7th, 1832. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Alton held this day at the 
Union Hote] for the purpose of taking the sense of the in- 
habitants in relation to ineorporating the town, Stephen 
Griggs was chosen president of the meeting and W. S. 
Gilman appointed clerk. 

The officers were duly sworn, and having ascertained that 
the town contained over one hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
and that ten days previous public notice of this meeting had 
been given according to law, they received the following 
votes; 

In favor of incorporating the town: John Lee, William 
Miller, Ephraim Marsh, S. Ek. Moore, Z. Low, Charles W. 
Hunter, M. C. Garey, Stephen Griggs, 8. T. Kendall, Wm. 
Manning, jr., Samuel Airs, John Quigley, W. 8. Emerson, 
Sanmel Wade, W. 8. Gilman. 

No votes were given in the negative. 


STEPHEN Griaes, President. 


W.S. Gruman, Clerk. 


The names of Alton and Upper Alton were officially re- 
cognized soun after, as the old precinct of Greenfield was 


called Alton and Upper Alton. The “ poll” for the former 
was located at the house of Andrew Miller. 

The election of 1834 gave to Cyrus Edwards a seat in the 
state senate, in place of Joseph Conway, and sent Nathaniel 
Buckmaster and Jesse B. Thomas, jr., to the house of rep- 
resentatives. Thomas G. Lofton was chosen sheriff, and 
James Wilson coroner. Madison county had since 1533 
formed a part of the first congressional district, and was rep- 
resented by Charles Slade of Clinton county. 


ELEVENTH BOARD 1834-1836. 
David Swett, Robert Aldrick and John Newman. 


A special election was held in October 1834 to elect a 
member of congress in place of Charles Slade, who on his 
way home from Washington had fallen a victim to cholera, 
then raging through the United States. Governor Reynolds 
was elected to fill this vacaney, and reclected at the con- 
gressional eleetion in November following, for a full term 
in the 24th congress, 1855 to 1837. 

Nathaniel Buckmaster, who had been sheriff since 1822, 
inade final settlement at the June term and was allowed 
$445.50 “back ” pay in full of his fees for serving notices 
to road supervisors, graud and petit jurors and judges of 
election during those 12 years—Jurors received a compen- 
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sation of 50 cents each day by order of court—August 
special term 1235. 

The county revenue of the year 135, was $4,262.86 and 
the expenditures amounted to $4079.40, of whieh $1,163, 
60 had heen paid towards supporting paupers. The balance 
reported in treasury in 1834 is not mentioned. 

Tsaae Cox was appointed commissioner of census in 1835, 
The returns have not been preserved. 


Jamcs Wilson, coroner, was appointed sheriff in place of 


T. G. Lofton, resigned June 10, 1836. Ordered by the 
court that the county be laid off into ten election precincts, 
to be ealled Edwardsville, Collinsville, Mariue, Sugar Creek, 
Silver Creek, Cahokia Creek, Monticello, Alton, Upper 
Alton and Six Mile. 

The first stone bridge built in the county, across Shield’s 
branch, was contraeted for, Alton to pay $1000, and the 
county $500.—1836, July 23. Joseph Conway, former 
Clerk of this court, presented a claim of $489.673 “baek”’ 
pay, but was refused and told that he had received $30.00 
per annum ex-officio salary, and that the county was not re- 
sponsible for work he had done for private individuals. 

August 1836. Elected Johu Hagan, James Temple and 
Robert Smith members of the house of representatives, 
Nathaniel Buckmaster sheriff, and Robert Aldrick, Abel 
Moore and 5. W. Robbins, county commissioners. 


TWELFTH BOARD-1536-1838. 


Robert Aldrick, Abel Moore and 8. W. Robbins, The 
court appointed William Ozle treasurer Mareh term, 1837, 
in place of Isaae Cox, resigned, 

The era of bridge buildiug was inaugurated by this 
board, who at said term, ordered a substantial bridge to be 
erected across Wood river at Milton. This bridge was built 
by Samuel Grub, aud eompleted in December 1837 at an 
expense of $5,125.00. It should be born in mind that the 
total revenue of 1837 amounted to but $5579.47. 

The elerk was ordered to pay into the treasury all amounts 
reeeived by this court and its predecessors. [From this order 
it would appear, that balances due by outgoing treasurers 
had been paid into court instead of to the incoming treas- 
urers, The amount paid over in consequence of the above 
order was stated to have been $1,205.25. 

The tavern rates were raised during this administration 
to twice the amount previously fixed; a meal cost now fifty 
cents, and halfa pint of whiskey, twenty-five cents. 

The various county offices, heretofore filled by appoint- 
ment, were made eleetive by acts of the 10th General Assem- 
bly—1830 to 1838. 

William T. Brown was elected county clerk, William 
Ogle treasurer, John T Lusk school commissioner, and 
Benaiah Robinson surveyor,—at the August elections, 1837. 

A financial transaction of some maguitude, considering 
the resources of the county, took place during this adminis- 
tration. The State legislature had, by law, located the 
State penitentiary at Alton, in accordance with an aet passed 
some ten years previously, by which Shadrach Bond, W. P, 
MeKee and Gershom Jayne had been appointed commis- 


stoners to select a suitable place on the Mississippi river at 
or near Alton, for a site. The county seems either to have 
promised a bonus of 83,000 as a subvention, or to have 
pledged the faith and credit of the county for the payment 
of that amount by others. Among the files of the eounty, 
the writer found two drafts, one for $3,000, dated May 26, 
1837, and the other for $2,000, dated August —, 1537. The 
phraseology of these drafts is peculiar, as will be seen from 
the following: 


Dollars, 3,000. Aton, May 20, 1837. 


Five days after demand, pay to the order of George Smith, 
Samuel C, Price and J, R. Wood, inspectors of the peniten- 
tlary, three thousand dollars, with teu per cent. iuterest per 
annum from the date hereof until paid—payable at the 
Braneh of the State Bank of Lllinois at Alton, and a notice 
in writing left by the holders hereof with the teller of said 
bank shall be deemed sufficient notice and demand of pay- 
ment,—being on account of Madison county bond. 


To Messrs. J. M. Krum, C. ) 
W. Hunter, A. Cawles, Rob- | 
ert Smith, John Hogan & Co., 
Aldrieh & —, Clawson 
& Cook, N. Buckmaster, J. A. 
Townsend, J. C. Bruner, Cook 
aud Fifield 8. Griggs. 


Two 
| ABEL Moorr, county 


( L. W. Rozsrss, lee 


sioners. 


The draft was accepted by those parties, and so endorsed in 
writing across the face of said draft. 

A marginal remark contains the following, written in red 
ink: “ Demanded payment at Alton Braneh, Bank of IIl- 
inois, November 21st, 1838; payment refused by a clerk.” 

The draft was formally protested on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 183%, before John H. Sparr, notary public, at the re- 
quest of the Braneh of State Bank of [linvis at Alton, and 
holder of the original aceeptance, who exhibited said bill or 
acceptance at the counter of the Alton Branch of State 
Bank of [linois and demanded payment thereof, whereut.to 
the answer was made through a clerk of said Branch Bank 
that said aeceptance could not be paid, as funds for that pur- 
pose bad not been furnished. 

The protest papers contain on the reverse side the follow- 
ing words written in lead pencil: “Ask Sparr if at any time 
since demand, funds have been provided for the payment of 
said draft—Ask if demand was made, also by whom ”--and ; 
Jones— 

“Upon the ground that it is novel instrument and no 
action can be sustaiued upon it.”’ 

Action or no action, the county, nevertheless, paid the fulll 
amount, interest included, by issuing county orders, amount- 
ingin the aggregate to $5,666.67, at the September term, 1839, 
payable to the inspectors of the penitentiary, and bearing 
teu per cent. annual interest from date of issue until paid. 
These orders were paid during E. M. West's term of office 
as treasurer of the county, and it appears that the first pay- 
ment, to wit: $100 0), was made on the 12th of September, 


1839, and the last, being the thirtieth, $525.00, on the 10th 
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of June, 1841. These thirty paymeuts ageregate $6,504.54. 
The funds in discharging this debt were raised by a spe- 
cial tax. 

But, to return to our subject matter: in June, 1838, the 


old precinct name of “Cahokia,” like the beautiful designa- . 


tion of “ Goshen” heretofore, was now blotted out, Swett’s 
Prairie having been substituted for it. Sugar Creek was 
changed into Highland, and a new precinct, ‘‘Madison,” 
organized north of Six-mile. 

The result of the August election of 1838 was as follows : 

George Churchill, State Senator; William Ottwell, George 
Smith and Robert Smith, members of the House; John 
Adams, Sheriff; Henry P. Rundall, Coroner, and Hiram 
Arthur, Edmund Fruit and Thomas J. Waddle, County 
Commissioners. 


THIRTEENTH BOARD, 1838-39. 


The tenure of office of County Commissioners was changed 
by act of the Tenth General Assembly. The Commission- 
ers elected in August 1838 were to hold their terms for one, 
two and three years severally, as determined by lot. Hiram 
Arthur through the three years, Edmund Fruit the two 
years, and Thomas Waddle the one year’s term. 

Iix-Sheriff Buckmaster was represented to the court to be 
in default with the County revenue to the amount of 
$2598.75. An investigation was held before the court, who 
thereupon entered judgment against Buckmaster for $751.29 
due and $168.78 penalty. 

A new town named Fitz James is mentioned in connection 
with a grocery license granted to one Alexander Shaffer. 
Fitz James is the present Grant Fork in Saline township, 
Highland is mentioned also for the first time as a town in 
T. 3-5, and John Zimmermann and Moritz Huegy were 
licensed to keep taverns, because, the court says, they are 
respectable men, und will probably keep orderly houses. 
The court divided the county into nine assesors’ districts, 
with Thomas Gillham, Ebenezer Huntington, Daniel A. 
Lanterman, Erastus Wheeler, Joseph Bartlett, Robert 
Aldrich, Abel Olive, J. L. Ferguson and James Reynolds, 
as Assessors. Fragments of their returns, made in June, 
1339, are still in existence, but the writer found it impossible 
to compile any interesting or reliable information from 
them. The County paid $181.00 for the work, of which 
Huntington drew $48.00, the largest amount paid, while 
Robert Aldrich contented himself with $8 Uv, 

Lands were no longer classed as of first, second and third 
quality, but assessed according to actual value. The 
revenue of the vear was collected by John C. Dugger, ap. 


, Commissions 2 per cent.on $11,723.79 


pointed by the court, as the law required. Dugger reported to | 


have collected in taxes $4135.71; in merchants’ licenses, 
$175.75; in tavern licenses, $312-00 ; fines, 41.00, and in jury 
and docket fecs, $118.00—total $4781.86. The County ex- 
penditures were—County officials, $1214.40; roads and 
bridges, $1464.25; paupers, $982.04; courts, jurors and 
stationery, 059.90 ; jail, court-house and prisoners, $319.62 ; 
sundries, $2.00, and to Joseph Conway, ex-clerk, $416.63, 
Mr, Conway had taken an appeal on his case, and received 
now his‘ back” pay, although the court had previously 
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paid him $3).0) per annum for his offisial work. E Iwards- 
ville was made a road district, because the town trustees had 
resigned in body and given up the corporate powers and 
privileges of the old town, and Isaac Prickett was put in 
charge of affairs as “ supervisor.” 

The election of 1839 returned the following County 
officers, to wit:—David Smith, Commissioner; W. T: 
Browu. County Clerk “flward M. West, Treasurer; J. T. 
Lusk, Recorder § Benaiah Robinson, Surveyor, aud Matthew 
Gillespie, Probate Judge—Recorders, Surveyors and Pro- 
bate Judges had until then been appointed, not elected. 

The names of the justices of the peace, whose offices were 
made elective in 1827, elected at the various periods of time, 
will be found alphabetically arranged at the close of this 
chapter to the period from 1819 to 1849. 


FOURTEENTH BOARD, 1839-40. 

Hiram Arthur, Edmund Fruit, and David Smith, Com- 
missioners. 

William Ogle, who had been Treasurer of the County 
since March, 1837, came forward at the first term of this 
court, September, 1839. Mr, Ogle was the first Treasurer 
of Madison County, who kept a treasurer’s account book. 
The book is: still in existence, and is labeled, ‘‘ County 
Treasurer’s Record, Vol. 1.” 

The first entry is made on the fly leaf, to wit: 

1837. ; 

April 5. 

To amount received of T. G. Lofton on acct. of estrays, 

paid in County orders, $71.56. 


(The above orders were marked paid through mistake, 
and the County is still bound for them to the Treasurer.) 

These lines are in the well-known handwriting of William 
Tyler Brown, who also wrote out the following official report 
for Mr. Ogle: 


SEPTEMBER TERM, A. D., 1859. 


The undersigned makes a final report of his actings as 
Treasurer of Madison County, showing the whole amount 
of moneys paid into the Treasury, as also the total amount 
paid out. 

The whole amount paid into the Treasury from different 
sources from the 31st of March, 1837, to this date is 


$11,984.94 

The total amount paid out 
during same period of time is $11,621.59 
23446 11,856.05 
Leaving a balance due to the Conuty of $128.89 
which is herewith paid into conrt, and on which a commis- 
sion is charged. 

All of which appears from my books and papers this day 
delivered over to my successors. Wm. OGLE, 

Treasurer. 


This report is introduced here, because it is the oldest 
found on file, and because it is also, in all probability, the 
first one filed, as no Treasnrer’s account books had beeu 
kept previously. Another reason fur introducing it was its 
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laconie style and want of detail. It reminds the writer of 
an amusing ineident in the lite of the famous rider—Gen- 
eral Bluecher, the deadliest enemy of Napoleon. Idluecher, 
a splendid and dashing trooper, was a wretched scholar. 
His king had sent him onee as military governor to [Ham- 
burg. At the end of the year the general reported to the 
Home Government: “ Ihave received so and so many dol- 
lars in public funds, and have paid out so and so many dol- 
lars on publie aceounts, leaving a balance of so and so many 
cents.” The treasury people iu Berlin refused to accept 
this report and returned it for itemizing, demanding vouch- 
ers besides. Bluecher copied his first report without chang- 
ing a letter. It eame back, of course, and this time with a 
reprimand. The old warrior grew furious. and when the 
report went to Berlin a third time, it contained the follow- 
ing marginal remark: “J have stated facts as they are; 
whoever says that they are not eorreet is a scoundrel, and 
my name is Bluecher.” This ended the controversy. 

William Ogle’s report would not have passed muster at 
Berlin, but then we are not living in old fossiled monarchies, 
ours is a grand Republie. 

The County finances commenced to attract the attention 
of men in various parts of the eountry. Representative 
George Smith, of Upper Alton, ealled by letter of Sept. 3, 
1839, the attention of the County Court to the 21st section 
of the revenue law, whieh section provided that the collee- 
tor should pay in the Treasury monthly all taxes collected 
by him. The Treasurer’s account book of 1839 and subse- 
quent years up to 1849, prove that the Board aeted upon 
Mr. Smith’s suggestion. 

In January, 1840, the citizens of Alton refused to pay 
the County Tax, elaiming that their city charter exempted 
them from paying this tax. The court submitted the matter 
to His Honor Judge Breese, who sustained the Alton elaim. 

John C. Dugger was reappointed collector in Mareb, 
1840. The assessors of the county report the total value of 
all taxable property in the county to have been 85,284,549, 
and the colleetor reported that he had failed to make eollec- 
tions on $435,940 worth of land, and $53,810 worth of per- 
sonal property, and that $445,664 worth of city property 
was exempt from paying a county tax. The county levied 
a tax of twenty-five ceuts on all property outside of Iton, 
and a special tax of fifteen cents on all property in the 
eounty. This speeial tax was intended for raising funds 
with which to pay the penitentiary orders. 

In August, 1840, the following officers were elected: 
Ephraim Harnsberger, county commissioner ; Andrew Mil- 
ler, sheriff; Joseph Gillespie, Cyrus [dwards, and James 
Reynolds, members of ithe house of representatives, and II. 
C. Caswell, coroner. The assessor’s distriets of the previous 
year were abolished, and Orren Mecker was appointed 
eounty assessor for the next year—1841. 

The collector’s returns for the year 1810, are very ae- 
curately made out, and from them we were enabled to make 
the following correct extracts : 

The real estate outside of Alton was valued at $1,299,979, 
and the personal property owned in the county, outside of 
Alton, was assessed at $565,487—total property subjcct to 
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county tax, $1,565,466. The real estate of Alton was 
valued at $621,610, and the personal property at $145,724, 
or $777,554 in the aggregate, yulue of all taxable property 
in the county in 1840, 32,642,830. 
ported that he failed to colleet cight per eent. of the taxes 
outside of Alton, and seventeen per eent of the taxes in 
the city limits. 1540 was a United States census year. The 
population reported in 1&30-viz., 6,221, had more than 
doubled, and Madison ranked now in point of population as 
the fourth of the eighty-seven organized counties of Illinois. 

Morgan eounty led with a population of 19,154; Sanga- 
mon followed, with 14,716; Adams third, with 14,461, and 
then Madison, with 14,433. Cook eounty, with Chicago in 
embryo, had then seareely 10,000 inhabitants. ° 

The live stoek of Madison county consisted in 7,056 
horses, 22,139 neat cattle, 12,608 sheep, and 54,752 hogs. 
The poultry belonging to the 3,000 families residing in the 
county was valued at $18,667. The farm products of the 
preeeding year were reported as follows: 165,520 bushels 
of wheat, valued at 623 cents per bushel =$103,450 ; 44,080 
bushels of barley, rye, and buekwheat, valued at 20 cents per 
bushel, =$22,020; 209,800 bushels of oats, valued at $41,960; 
1,304,335 bushels of corn, valued at 20 cents per bushel, 
=$260,850; 25,190 pounds of wool, valued at 45 cents per 
pound==$11,335; 654 pounds of beeswax at 25 cents per 
pound =$161.00 ; 121,205 bushels of potatoes at 25 cents per 
bushel =$30,325,00 ; 6,542 tons of hay, at $8.00 per ton, 
=$02,336 ; 25 tons of flax or hemp, at $100 per ton=$2,500 ; 
11,280 pounds of tobaceo, at 6 cents per pound=$b76 00 ; 
35,810 eords of wood, sold at $2.00 per cord=$71,620, 
Value of butter sold, $38,177; value of fruits grown in 
orchards, $40,775 ; value of domestie goods, $35,460; value 
of garden and nursery products, $50,520. 

The value of farming produets, including live-stoek, sold 
in 1859, amounted to $2,369,151.80, or nearly 100 per cap- 
ita. In this Madison led all other counties; Morgan county 
followed with $1.552, 310.20, Sangamon with 1,519,948.90, 
St. Clair with $1.546.130.40; Gallatin with 1,216,529.74 ; 
Fulton with $1,1¢8,677.50; Adams with $1,073,629.00, and 
Vermillion with $1,062,000.26. The total value of all farm 
products sold in the state during said year was $40,. 
788,085.70, over one-fourth of which amount was made up 
by the above eight eounties. 

The average value of livestock was—horses and mules, 
$45.00, eattle $15 00, sheep $2.00, swine $3.00. 

The census reports 71 stores in the county with $464.575 
invested —$6500 per store. 986 wagons and earriages had 
been manufactured during the year in the county, and their 
average value seems to have heen about $32.00. The 
flour turned out by the mills was valued at $406.350, 296 
dwetling-houses had been built during the year at an ex- 
pense of $287.975. There were two tanneries in the 
county that turned out 1650 sides of leather, harnesses and 
saddles made in the county in 1839 were valued at $23,- 
275;3 distilleries turned 28.300 gallons of whiskey; the 
products of lime kilns and briek yards were estimated to 
have been worth $17.200, and skins, ete., 
had brought $44 552, 


Mr. Dugger further re- 


sundries, 
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All the wine made in the state, to wit: 471 gallons, was 
manufactured in Madison county. Theeensus does not state in 
what part of the county vines were grown, nor what the 
stuff was worth per gallon. The writer has however, every 
reason to believe, that the quality was even inferior to 
the quantity. 

Butchering and packing was carried ou to a eonsidera- 
ble extent, in the entire state, to wit: Of the money used 
in that business $741.725—$421.675 was invested in Altou 
alone, where over 5))9 beeves ail maarly 50.0)) hogs 
had been slaughtered during the preceding year. 


FIFTEENTH 10ARD—1840-1841 


Hiram Arthur, David Smith, and Ephraim Harnsberger 
commissioners. 

Very little public business was transacted by this board ; 
the 51 road-districts of the county were reviewed, named 
aceording to the fancy of the court, hut there is voth ng 
remarkable about those names. The friends of Old Hick- 
ory had one district named “Hermitage” with J. G. 
Smith as supervisor and Benaiah Gulliek presided over 
“Egypt.” 

The “Madison county ferry company ” represented by 
William Gillham, applied for and obtained license to estab- 
lish a ferry at Venice and to north St. Louis. This eom- 
pany has grown into a powerful and wealthy corporation. 

Another corporation, the Alton and Mt. Carmel railroad 
company commenced operations, but failed to come up to 
the great and wild expeetations of the people. The 
sehemes of internal improvements at the expenses of the 
state, resulted disastrously. Some 1500 miles of railroads 
were to be built throughout the state, besides other im- 
provements, canals, &e., and the carnival lasted as long as 
the state could horrow money. The state debt thus ere- 
ated amounted to about fifteen million of dollars. Instead 
of developing the grand resources of the state, as asserted 
on all the high-ways and by-ways, in all cities, towns and 
villages, a new financial misery was brought about by the 
planless and senseless measures of—let us say—enthusiasts, 
The people of Madison eounty suffered with the population 
of other counties, but they had no reason to complain, in 
as much as her leading men were as much carried away 
as others. It is not the provinee of the chronicler of a 
county sketeh to branch off on this subjeet, and he returns 
to the county affairs. 

SIXTEENTH BOARD. 1841-1842. 

David Smith, Ephraim Harnsbeger and Samuel Squire, 
commissioners. This board introduced a financial scheme of 
doubtful propriety by ordering the issuing of county orders, 
whieh were to be used as money by various supervisors of 
roads in payment of improvements to be made. County 
orders should only be used in payment of commodities fur- 
nished to the county orof labor performed for the county, 
and upon vouchers properly and legally audited and al- 
lowed. Thesystem introduced hy the above board ereated a 


county debt, which it took years to caneel, as will be shown 
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hereafter. It was, as the “enthusiasts on greenhacks” of 
a later day ealled it, “fiat money,’’and looked so harmless 
and innoeent in the beginning, but, as the appetite grew— 
and appetite will grow while good things appear befure the 
eater—greater amounts had to be issued, until finally the 
orders lost their charm, and the purchasing power of this 
fiat dollar was redueed to but a fraction of the genuine 
dollar. The fractional dollars had to be paid by the tax- 
payers of the county in full and genuine dollars. 

John C. Dugger was suceeeded in the office of county 
eolleetor by John Cooper, appointed in 1842, and Isaac Cox 
took Orren Meeker’s place as county assessor in the same 
year. The Madison county Ferry Company was reliecensed 
in 1842, and its tax was raised from $10 to $50 per annum, 
from which faet the reader may judge with what success the 
enterprise was crowned. 

The eleetion of August, 1$42, returned George Smith to 
the state senate, together with James A James, selected by 
the voters of Madison, St. Clair and Monroe counties. 
Robert Aldrich, John Bailhache and Curtis Blakeman be- 
eame members of the house of representatives, Andrew 
Miller, sheriff (was re-eleeted), H 8S. Summers was made 
eoroner, and James Webb took the place of David Smith 
in the board of county eommissioners. 

1842-45. 

Ephraim Harnsberger, Samuel Squire and James Webb, 
commissioners. This board organized a new preeinet to be 
ealled “ Looking-Glass,” now St. Jaeob, with the poll at 
W. H. Uzzel’s, and with John Lindley, Stephen Hart and 
J. G. Anderson as the first judges of election. 

August, 1543, election of county officers: James G. 
Anderson, eounty commissioner; George W. Priekett, pro- 
bate judge; W.T. Brown, county elerk; II. K. Eaton, 
eounty collector; Daniel A. Lanterman, school commissioner, 
J. T. Lusk, county recorder; EX. M. West, county treasurer. 


SEVENTEENTH BOARD. 


EIGHTEENTH BOARD. 1843-44. 


Samuel Squire, James Webb and J. G. Anderson, county 
commissioners. The eounty orders, the “fiat money” of 
1841, had by this time depreciated, and orders were freely 
offered at fiom 25 to 55 per cent. discount, and the eourt, 
not being advised as to the amount of such orders afloat, 
ordered to fund them in amounts of 3100, or its multiple, to 
bear 12 per cent. annual interest and to be paid after three 
years. Yes, “after!” The last of these orders was pre- 
seuted twenty-eight years later, in 1871, and the holder, the 
late H. IX. Haton, of this county, consented to take a 10 per 
cent. interest bearing bond in lieu of his 12 per eent. paper. 
The bond issued to Mr. Eaton, was, with others converted 
into 6 per cent. interest bonds in 1577,and forms to this 
day a part of the indebtedness of Madison eounty. “ Fiat” 
money is truly a grand iustitution. The $100 of fiat money, 
which in 1843, had paid for about $70 worth of labor, has 
cost the county the following amounts in interest: 12 per 
cent. from 1848 to 1871, $336; 10 per cent from 1871 to 
1877, $60, and © per eent. from 1877 to 1882, $30, aggre- 
gating $424 in interest, $100 to be paid yet, swelling the 
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original $100, which was in fact worth only $70, to 8524. 
The process of “ funding ” commenced on the 14th of Mareh, 
1843, and continued to June, 1855, during which time 826,- 
900 of fiat money were converted into interest bearing Jonds 
to be redeemed in specie. This was the result of the short, 
quiet, harmless, innocent order made September 6th, 1841— 
Ordered that $300 in county orders, of $5 each, payable to 
bearer, be issued and placed in the hands of } 
supervisors, to be used as money in payment for making a 
road through Wet prairie. The spirit of internal improve- 
ments had seized upon the people of the county to such a 
degree, that the court was beset from the first to the last day 
of its term with petitions to lay out new roads, ete., ete. 
The county surveyor, old Benaiah Robinson, grew weary of 
the work, the more so, as he had formed an idea, that many 
of those petitions were only presented to have eertain men 
draw pay as viewers. He drew up the following amusing 
document, found among the youchers of 1842, to wit: 

“A little parley with the Court.—Should the court think it 
most prudent to put a stop tothe road petitions and their 
consequent views, reports, cte, let the fullowing method be 
adopted, whieh will insure success with Tess eensure than 
any other, as the law appears in part to favor the plan: 
Let it be once determined that 75 cents a day in county 
orders, is all that will be given to chainmen 
necessary hands, out of which they must pay their own fare; 
and that the viewers shall have but $1.00 per day, whether 
they chain or not, out of which they must pay their way, 
or that the surveyor shall pay the whole bill of fare, where- 
ever he may have to dircet the hands for lodging or victual- 
ing. Either of these rules, it is believed, will greatly retard 
or put a stop tu the present process of road manufacturing. 
«\nd it will cause less complaint against the court than any 
other method that ean be put in practice. 

Unfavorable reports will not reach the ease, new petitions 
will spring up like the fabled Hydra, ehanging, perhaps a 
little, routes formerly acted ou, or new viewers will be asked 
for, whose opinions are known in advance, for the petitioners 
elaim as great a share of wisdom as generally falls to the 
lot of viewers, and frequently they have the audacity to 
believe that they know as well where a good wagon road 
eould be made as your humble surveyor.” 

The valuation of taxable property in the county was 
stated to be $2, 564,197, exclusive of Alton; a tax of 3 
ecnts per 100 should have brought $7,092.60, but delin- 
quencies now geinced to over twelve per cent. and the net 
tax was only $5,959.5 

The necessity of ceuciag an asylum for the helpless pau- 
pers in the county, had beeome apparent, and Judge G. W. 
Priekett, volunteered to negotiate for James 
as a temporary abude for the unfortunates. 
to be furnished and put in readiness during January, 1844, 
and James Ruggles was appointed superintendent with a 
yearly salary of $250.00, 

Admittance of a free negro.—Patsey, alias Martha Tyler, 
a woman of eolor, fermerly the slave of Samuel Miller of the 
Parish of Tensa3, Lonisana, planter, and by him manumitted, 
brought evidenve of her freedom, had those papers reeordcd 
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and —— 


and other 


Rugeles’ house 
The house was 
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and gave bond as the law required, whereupon she was per- 
mitted to residein Madison county. 


1844—avcust ELECTION: 

George Barnsback, George Churchill and N. D. Strong, 
members of the house of representatives; Andrew Miller, 
sheritf and ex-officio collector of revenue, and Samuel 
Squire county commissioner, (his 2d term). 


NINETLENTI BOARD 1844-45. 


James Webb, J. G. Anderson and Samuel Syuire, county 
commissioners. 

This court became the recipient of a handsome donation 
made by Hon. George Barnsback, member of the house of 
representatives, accompanied by the following letter : 

“Tferewith I present you with the sum of one hundred 
and fitty dollars in auditor's warrants which I wish you to 
appropriate towards the relief of the poor of your county, 
iu such a manner as you may deem the most proper. 

Your most obedient servant, 
GrorGEe Barxspack,” 


Edwardsville, March 4, 1845. 


The court acknowledged the receipt by the following : 


1845, Mareh Term—Ordered that the thanks of the court 
be tendered to the Hon. George Darnsback, representative 
from this county in the lesislature of [linois for his muni- 
ficcut donation of $150.00 in auditor's warrants to the 
eounty of Madison, to he applied to the relief of the poor 
of said county, and that funds be appropriated as directed 
by the donor, in his communication to this court, npon the 
subject, which is orderéd to he filed and preserved among 
the records of the county. 


“FB. M. West, having been appointed school eommissioner 


in place of Daniel A. Lanterman, resigned, surrendered his 
office as treasurer, to the board, whereupon Matthew Gillespie 
was appointed treasurer, Mareh, 1545, 

Vhe county revenue for 1844, amounted to 
the expenditures to $7,627.18. 

Irwin I. Randle was eleeted county commi 
of James Webb, whose term had expired. 


$6,533.93, and 


ssloner in place 


TWENTIETH BOARD 1845-46. 
J. G. Anderson, 


Nilss1oners. 

Deeember term, 1$45.—The court appointed two of its 
members, J. (+, Anderson and Samuel Squire and the sur- 
veyer B, Robinson a committee to adopt a plan of building 
a crew jail and to contract for the The support of 
the paupers in the poor house cost the county $800 in 1845, 
and eomplaint was male, that the pauper expenditures 
throughout the county were still very considerable. In 
1846 the order in reference to contracting fur a new jail is 
rescinded and another substituted to devise a plan for en- 
larging the old jail. This plan is abandoned again, and in 
May, 1846, the eounty agents aboye mentioned contracted 
with Samucl Smith and Thomas McNeil for the building of 
a new jail. This indecision of the court was brought about 


Samnel Squire and I. B. Randle, com- 


Same. 
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by the usual clamor against public expenditures. The con- 
tract ealled for a brick building, thirty-eight by twenty- 
eight fcet, outside measure, with stone foundation four feet 
below and one foot above the surface, and to be four feet 
thick. The walls of the first story to be double, thirteen 
inches thick, and one foot apart, in which space are to be 
inserted perpendicularly timbers twelve inches square and 
of the length of the story. The rest of the contract is in 
keeping with the introductory lines, and it would appear im- 
possible for inmates of one of the cells to break through. 
The contract price was $2,900, to be paid in county orders. 
The contractors gave bond, with E M. West, H. i. Eaton, 
J.T. Lusk, Matthew Gillespie and W. T. Brown sureties 
for taithful performance of work as called for in contract. 

The building is this day standing on the old court-house 
grounds and serves as a city prison building. 


1846, AUGUST ELECTION. 


HISTORY OF MADISON COUATS, 12010 C72. 


Joseph Gillespie, State Senator; Curtis Blakeman, W. F. 


DeWolf and William Martin, representatives, Andrew 
Miller, sheriff; T. Weed, coroner; W. B. Reynolds, county 
commissioner, and H. K. Eaton, probate judge in place of 
Hon. G. W. Prickett, who had gone to fight the battles of 
the United States on the fields of Mexico. 


TWENTY-FIRST BOARD—1846-1847. 

Samuel Squire, I. B. Randle and W. B. Reynolds, coun: 
ty commissioners. The building of the new jail was now 
in progress. W. T. Brown, H. kx. Eaton and John H. Weir, 
who had been appointed a committee to superintend the 
building of said jail, reported Jauuary 8, 1847, as follows: 

“ That under the discretion allowed them they have made 
several alterations and changes from the original plan upon 
which said jail was to have been constructed. These changes 
were made by the committee after consultation among them- 
selves, and are such as were deemed to be expedient and 
proper, and such as are believed to be an improvement upon 
the original plan for the construction of the jail; all changes 
that had been made are without auy additional charge to 
the county on the original contract exccpt as to two items, 
one substituting a stone wall instead of a brick wall in the 
foundation which bas already been examined into and acted 
upon by the court, aud the other in causing the jail to be 
built eighteen inches higher than the contract required; this 
change was made necessary on account of particularly sized 
windows being required for the upper story, which could not 
be placed therein without leaving the same too near the 
floor or too near the eaves. For this additional werk on the 
part of the contractors no price was agreed upon with the 
contractors, but the same was made with the express under- 
standing, that the coutractors should receive a rcasonable 
price therefore, to be agreed upon betweeu the contractors 
and this court. Most of the changes have been in the 
opinion of the committee, favorable to the contractors, still 
they were made with the understanding that the contractors 
were to have the same pay as though the jail had been built 
according to the original contract and plan. The committce 
have not thought proper to name in this report atl and every 


change that has been made for the reason that it would ex- 
tend the report to a very great length, and would not ex- 
plain to the court so satisfactorily the changes as a persona] 
inspectiou of the building by the court, and a comparison 
thereof with the original plan now in the hands of the clerk, 

The committee further report that the work required by 
said contract of Messrs. Smith and McNcil has been com- 
pleted by them according to the original plau and the changes 
that have been made, with this exception, that the floors of 
the cells and of the lower hall have not yet been laid, but 
the plank is now in the jail for the pnrpose, and it is supposed 
by the cominittee that the sum of fifteen dollars would be 
amply sufficient to have the same laid, when the plank be- 
comes seasoned, for which purpose the laying thereof has 
been postponed. Should the court receive the job at the 
present term or before ihe floors are laid, the committee 
would suggest the propriety of taking the obligation of the 
contractcrs to have it properly laid when it shall be deemed 
that the plank is snfficiently seasoned. 

The committee farther report, that they caused the con- 
tractors to put iron grates in the transom windows over the 
two doors below, and for which they will be entitled to a 
reasonable and fair extra price as these grates were omitted 
to be put in the original contracts. The jail was soon after 
“received ” and the contractors were paid an extra compeu- 
sation of $440.00.” 

The friends of temperance at Upper Alton, prevailed on 
the court to make the following order: All applicants for 
license to sell ardent spirits must first produce a petition 
signed by a majority of the residents of the respective 
justice’s district, where such a grocery 13 to be opened. This 
order was soon after so modified that in case a majority of 
the voters of any justice’s district should file a remonstrance 
against granting licenses, then no such license should be 
granted. 

The members of the court were leaning a little towards 
the keepers of dram shops and tipplers by putting all the 
labor of getting the signatures of the people on the other 
side. The citizens of Upper Alton, 220 in number, however, 
filed their solemn protest against granting liquor license in 
their town. 

Election of 1847, John A. Prickett, recorder; Henry 
K. Eaton, probate judge ; BE. M. West, school commissioner ; 
Matthew Gillespie, treasurer and assessor, and James G. 
Anderson, county commissioner. 

The state convention called by act of lezislature for the 
purpo e of framing a new constitution, convened at Spring- 
field, June 7, 1847; Madison county was represented by 

“TE. M. West, Cyrus Edwards Benaiah Robinson and George 
T. Brown. 

The labors of the delegates were completed by the 
81st of August, 1$47, and the proposed constitution was ra- 
tified, by the people at the special election of March 6, 1848. 
Section 10 of articlh I1T of said constitution divided the 
stute into 25 senatorial, and 54 representative districts, 
Madison and Clinton counties formed the 6th senatorial ; 
and Madison alone the 20th representative district, which 
district was entitled to two represeutatives. 


meotgGn sy OF MADTSON COUNTY, TL L7NOTS. 


TWENTY-SECOND BOARD 1847-48. 


I. B. Randle, W. B. Reynolds and J. G. Anderson, 
county commissioners. J.G. Anderson died soon after his 
election; he had attended but one term of the court.* At the 
October Special term of the board, the following entry was 
made on the county records: 

“ Whereas J. G. Anderson, Esq., one of the members of 
this court has since the last adjournment thereof (Sept. 11, 
1847) departed this life. Therefore iu token of respect and 
regard for our deceased colleague and associate. Jtesolved, 
that while we bow with humble submission to the will of 
Heaven in the removal of our colleague from our midst; we 
deeply regret his untimely end; that in the death of James 
G. Anderson the county of Madison has lost an able, im- 
partial and enegetic officer, and the community a valuable 
and worthy citizen; that we deeply sympathize with the 
family and friends of the deceased in their bereavement; that 
the clerk of this court forward to the family of the deceased 
a copy of these resolutions and also cause them to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the county.” 

The first official report in reference to the working of the 
poor-house was made in March, 1847, as follows: 


“By request of the Hon. County Commissioners, I herehy 
submit the following statistics of the Madison county poor- 
house, in Edwardsville, from each establishment, January 
1, 1844, to the present time, a period of 3 years and 2 
months. There have been admitted into said house, and re- 
ceived medical treatment, since its establishment, 23 of in- 
termittent and 17 of bilious fever, 15 of chills and fever, 13 
of primary or secondary syphilis, 8 of pneumonia, 6 of conges- 
tive fever, 6 of typhus fever, 4 of fever sores, 4 of diarrhea, 
(the Dr. wrote diarea), 4 of dropsy, + of paralysis, 4 of rheu- 
matism, 3 of neuralgia, 3 of dyspepsia, 3 of scrofula, 2 of con- 
vulsions, 2 of ophthalmia, 2 of hypochondria, 1 of nasal hem- 
orrhage, 1 of powder burn and 1 of caucer of the stomach ; 
in al] 126. Of these, 85 were males aud 43 females, 72 were 
Americans,} 19 Germens, 14 Irish, 12 English, 4 Norwegians, 
3 Africans, 1 Swiss and 1 Italian. 15 were under ten years 
of age, 24 between the ages of ten and twenty years, 26 over 
twenty and under thirty, 19 over thirty and under forty, 25 
over forty and under fifty, 12 over fifty and under sixty, and 
5 over sixty years of age. Of the above, 15 have died; 2 of 
pneumonia, 2 of congestive fever, 2 of dropsy, 2 of diarrheea, 
2 of intermittent fever, 1 of syphilis, 1 of scrofula, 1 of 
cancer of the stomach, 1 of convulsion and 1 of paralysis. 
104 have been discharged and 7 are at present under meii- 
cal treatment in the house. Most of those who died were 
received into the house in the last stage of their disease, 


* James Sqnire was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of J. G. Anderson, November, 1847. 


+ In 1844 and 1845, in consequence of the inundation of the Ameri- 
can bottom, several families were compelled to resort to the poor house, 
which very much inereased the American panpers. Since Jannary 1, 
1846, there have been received into the poor house 22 foreigners and 
17 Americans, which is about the usual average. dig ty 
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some living only one or two days after their arrival, and 
little or no medical relief could be given them. 

Duriug the last year—March, 1846 to March, 1847— 
forty-three different persons have found refuge in the poor 
house, some for a longer and some a shorter periud, staying 
in all 2495 days. The year avcrage is therefore about 7. 
As far as I can ascertain, at least one-half of the whole num- 
ber reecivyed into the poor house have been brought to 
th ir dependence directly or indirectly by intoxicating 
drinks. 

There have been some complaints in reference to the dict 
in the poor house, and here I deem it due to the superinten- 
dent to say that I have found it very difficult to restrain 
patients ina convalescent state from over eating, and thereby 
causing relapses. Many are not satisfied if they are not per- 
mitted to indulge freely in any article of food they desire. 
A bill of diet was made out two years ago, under the direc- 
tion of the county commissioners and since sanctioned by 
the new commissioners and to which the superintendent has 
strictly adhered, unless restricted by myself to patients un- 
der medical treatment, and as individuals are not permitted 
to remain at the house after they have recovered their health, 
there is, of course, but a short time that any one can be in- 
dulged in the free use of food with impunity, and I am con- 
fident this is the whole ground of complaint, and this too, 
for the ‘best good’ of the inmates. 

Joun H. Wetr, dgent P. H.” 
Edmardsville, March 1, 1847. 


The old election precinct, known as Indian Creek pre- 
cinct, had its vame changed to Rattan’s Prairie, with the 
poll at the “ Bethel” school-house, and a new precinct had 
been organized from parts of Silver creck, under the name 
of White Rock, June, 1847. The county was, March, 1548, 
divided into fifty-niue road districts, officered as follows: 


beens E116 
C.P. V. Ransom, 
* B. W, Finch, 
W. Chambers, 
Richard Young, 
Ab. Preuitt, 
E. M. Doyle, 
Lancaster Weeks, 
Janes Best, 
Samuel TT. Voiles, 
P. S. Greening, 
W. Thompson, 
Chris. Tarvard, 
John Kell, 
Edm. Butler, 
Caly. Hodgman, 
J.J. Smith, 
Thomas Elliott, 
J. II. Apple, 
Green Walker, 
J. P. Delaplain, 
John Moore, 
W. E. Newman, 
Conrad Leseman, 
Heury Morrison, 


George Smith, 

S. B. Gillham, 
Tsaae Sinith, 

W. T. Brown, 
Godfrey Akerman, 
Schuyler Carlton, 
J. A. J. Hunter, 
J.S. Cottrell, 
Joseph Cooper, Jr., 
Solomon Kotter, 
John Sommerfield, 
W. Barnsback, 
George Iledges, 
Henry Peters, 
Charles Ioward, 
J. A. Giltham, 

W. Peters, 

J. A. Cook, 

J. B. Swain, 

John A. Keown, 
Ebenezer Traver, 
Th. B. Savage, 
Felix Deith, 

J. W. Iagler, 
Milton Hall, 


Prestor Stephenson, 
J.P. Thurston, 
Thomas Jones, 

Th. C. Dunnigan, 


Timothy Sabin, 

$S M. Smith, 

Tsane Tecback, 

Elisha Keeth, 
P. S. Calvin. 


During the same term the commissioners bought forty 
acres of land, near Edwardsville, from Cassius Heskett, for 
$350, intended for a poor-farm. The county levy for 1848 
was forty cents per one hundred dollars of appraised values. 
The treasurer’s account book of 1848 does not mention any 
revenue from taxation, while the records of the court state 
that the collector had paid county orders amounting to 

$3,906.54 into court. The financial affairs of the county 
were so much entangled that it was absolutely impossible 
for the writer to have elucidated a correct statement 

The process of “funding” county orders payable to 
bearer—tiat money of Madison county—was going on, and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of these orders were converted 
into twelve per cent. interest-bearing obligations. 

The first election since the adoption of the constitution of 
the county gave to the county the following officers: 

Hon. Joseph Gillespie, Senator of State. 

Edward Keating and Curtis Blakeman, Jfembers of the 
House of Representatives, 

Andrew Miller, Sheriff 

William Cill, Coroner. ° 

William Tyler Brown, Clerk of the Circuit Court. (The 
first clerk who held this office by election; all predecessors 
were to be appointed by the presiding judges of the court). 

I. B. Randle, County Commissioner. 


TWENTY-THIRD (LAST) BOARD, 1848-9. 


W. B. Reynold, Samuel Squire and I. B. Randle. 

The labors of the board are now drawing to a close. The 
constitution of 1849 had abolished the board and substi- 
tuted a county court, to be composed of a county judge, 
entrusted with the probate business of the county, and to- 
gether with two associate justices, to conduct the county 
government. ‘These officers were elected for terms of four 
years each. The county affairs were conducted by those 
county courts from December 1, 1849, to March 1, 1874. 

Matthew Gillespie, for years treasurer and assessor of the 
county, resigned these offices on the 7th of April, 1849. 
His resignation is worded so pleasantly that it deserves a 
place in these pages: 

“Gentlemen: I herewith resign the office of treasurer of 
Madison county, state of Illinois, and permit me, gentlemen, 
to say, that I wish that peace and prosperity may attend the 
members of the court individually and collectively. 

“T remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


“MM. GILLESPIE. 
“ Edwardsville, Ill, April 7, 1849.” 


The court accepted this resignation, and appointed I. S. 
Brown, treasurer for the balance of Mr. Gillespie’s term. 

The county contained now (1549) sixtcen election pre- 
cinets, to wit: Edwardsville, Alton, Upper Alin, Monti- 
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of the expense to be borne and to be paid by Alton. 


cello, Madison, Six Mill, Collinsville, Troy, Looking Glass, 
Highland, Saline, Marine, Silver Creek, Omph Ghent, Bethel, 
(formerly Indian creek and Rattan) and White Rock. 

The revenue of 1848, collected in 1849, was not paid into 
the treasury ; the sheriff converted all funds collected into 
county orders, which he paid into court direct. The taxes 
actually collected seem to have amounted to $7,728.58, and 
the treasurer reports to have received in fines and licenses 
$578.00. making a total of $8,306.38. The city of Alton 
contributed also $671.52, her share in the expenses of the 
county on account of elections and courts. The general 
impression, that Alton was cxempt from helping to support 
the county government is not based on fact. Alton, it is 
true, paid no direct county tax, but the county board and 
the city council agreed annually on the proportional share 
The 
treasurer’s accounts of the county bear witness that the 
snms of money so contributed by the city of Alton from 
1849 to 1859, amounted in the aggregate to $9,236.59, 

Tbe county which, at the time ofthe adoption of the state 
organization in 1818, had a population of less than five thou- 
sand, had now at the adoption of the new constitution, a popu- 
lation of nearly twenty thousand inhabitants. The public 
expenses had increased with the population, or had perhaps 
exceeded it. The financial chaos in 1848 and 1849 had 
induced the county clerk to venture on an exploration trip 
through the books, papers and records from 1819 to 1849. 
The debt of the county was very burdensome, and people 
had become restive under the load. The clerk’s ( W. T. 
Brown's) work remained a fragment, and as such, the writer 
discovered it. The sheet of paper on which the following 


' figures were written was not intended for an official com- 


munication, for it is neither dated, addressed nor signed. It 
merely states the amounts received and expended, without 
reference to sources, ete. We give an accurate copy, without 
additions, chauges or corrections: 


Balenes ageimst 
Year, Rerccipts. Paid out. Bal’ce in treas'y. treasury. 
1819 . . .S1d292. . . 8216820... ee 
1820 fibtsoe = 2A0LS2. . ee 
Is2t 1.04628... 8,655.31. . Le. 2009.93 
1822 913029... 145587. .  S67eneaeee 
[a8 . 4. eSe8G.. 6 Ingo... | 1 ies eee 
oe eet ee, eae . es 8,320.28 
1826 179599); 2 2 80105. . 1100et. , & 
TSo7- «oo 160802 Gee es Dee a 
1828 21470... 1,139.22... waar... 
129... 202kGT. .. S205... 240156... 
1X30... 248816... 2489.60. . 1.446, 
183 247500. 6 LEAT ON «loos aie 
IsBe. Shey = neil = 30.05... 
ie 39072. 2 werdoee. 2 Agbeseeeee 
1835 4,962.86... 4,079.40. . 183.46... 
1836 Be ee em li. 6s 
1N37 BaT0-1T « s  4 se ee 
ISS oo Go syflicsilo 5 @ OMNES 5 Sm | BEY 
ISRO o£ gOS RIT os 4. Gee mee 
1Si00 «ocr 5,609.60... sis 
Isii . . a. Giearas eta compton S017... 


Balers roe nst 
eur Reowpite. Paviowt. Bale tracy, treat ye 
Jsi2 6,370.00. . US soni c= 45163... 

SiGe UO Usast . 2: - 2,155.85 
IEE 6s (hohe : 6 oo JUeyTS 
1845 SULZEIS. 5 . 6,270.04. MIU so 5 

1346 CHESSEOTN ede ha b 2,550.11 


The figures for 1847 and 1848 have been erascd, and the 
work then seems to have been abandoned. The additions 
would show a total income for those twenty-eight years of 
$108,767.43, while the expenditures had amounted to 
$110,859 30, thus leaving a debt of only $2,071.88. The 
debt of the county was much greater, at any rate not less 
than $12,000. The figures above do not contain the amount 
of county orders issued and made payable to bearer, and 
hence the error. The thought that the “ fiat” eounty order, 
whieh served as currency, was an expenditure, and ought to 
have been added to eolumn of “ paid out,” never oeeurred 
to Brown, for how could money be a debt? 

TUE CoURTS FROM 1819 To 1549. 

The first constitution of Illinois made it the duty of the 
legislature, in the first place, to eleet officers of the Su- 
preme Court, who from that time until 1824, had to attend 
the courts of the judieial eircuits, 
were Joseph Phillips, Chief Justice; Thomas C. Browne, 
William P. Foster, and John Reynolds, Associates. Their 
election took plaee at Kaskaskia, ou the Sth of October, 
1818—some two months before the Congress of the United 
States had passed on the constitution, under the stipulations 
of which that election had taken place. 

The first business of the eircuit court of Madison eounty, 
sinee the orgauization of the state government, was trans- 
aeted in the 


The first Judges chosen 


MAY TERM, 1819. 


Hon. John Reynolds, on the Bench, Daniel P. Cook, 
Attorney General, Joseph Conway, Clerk, and W. B. 
Whiteside, Sheriff: 

The first grand jury eonvened in the eounty since the 
organization of the state, was composed of: Juhn McKinney, 
foreman; Abraham Hyter, William Montgomery, Matthias 
Handly, John Tinley, Jacob Gonterman, Thomas Rattan, 
John Barber, Robert A. Clair, William Ogle, William Pur- 
vianee, Joseph Eberman, Ephraim Wood, Joseph Barlett, 
Abraham Preuitt, Joshua Armstrong, Joseph Borough, and 
Samuel Gillham. 

Joseph Conway had been appointed elerk by Judge Rey- 
nolds, on the 13th of April previously, 

The grand jury indicted a number of men for riot and 
assault and battery ; among the latter Hail Mason. Varis 
Mason, supervisor, was indicted for failing to work the 
road in his district. One Peter Yokum was indicted for 
larceny ; Jean Baptist Coran, a Canadian, was naturalized— 
having been living in Ilinois sinee 1704. 

OCTOBER TERM, 1819. 
Chief Justiee, Joseph Phillips, on the Beneh. David 


Blackwell officiated a= prosecuting attorney in the alxenee 
of the attorney general. Ttowland P. Allen presided in the 
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grand jury room. George Sanders having been deelared a 

lunatic “ by the jury,” his wife Hannah was appointed con- 

servator; the personal property of Sanders was appraised at 

$2,376.00. Twelve indictments for assault and battery, and 

three for being a nuisance. Joshua Atwater was fined 

$100,00. La Fayette Collins was admitted to the bar. 
FEBRUARY SPECIAL TERM, 1820. 


Presided over by John Reynolds, was ealled on aeeount 
of a number of robberies having reeently been eommitted. 
Hail Mason was foreman of the grand jury; George Let- 
singer was indicted for larceny, having stolen from one 
Ashly a linen shirt, valued at $3.00, a pair of woolen pants, 
worth $5.00, and a book, viz, the 2 volume of the history 
of England, by J. Bigland, valued at $5,00. All these ar- 
tieles, with the exeeption of the pautaloons, had been restored 
to Ashly. T. W. Smith defended Letsinger. His case was 
tried before a grand jury composed of Juhn Newman, Mar- 
tin L. Lindsley, David Roaeh, Dauiel Waggoner, Drury 
Rowland, Francis Colean, Angila Loe, Thomas Smith, 
Solomon Watts, William Jones, Samuel Seybold and Enoeh 
Jones, and found guilty. The Court rendered its “opinion ” 
in the follawing language : 

“Tt is the opinion of the Court, that the said George Let- 
singer receive thirty-one lashes on his bare back, well laid 
on. on Monday next, at 11 o’elock. It is therefore ordered 
by the Court that the sheriff of Madison eounty cause the 
same to be exeeuted on the publie square, in the town of 
Edwardsville, on Monday next, at 11 o’clock.” 

Willian J. Crane and Ilenry Cears were tried at the same 
term of eourt for lareeny. They had stolen from Philip aud 
Elward C. Clark $800 in United States notes, an alarm 
wateh, worth $70, a “ eapped” wateh worth $30, a common 
watch worth $28, another watch valued at $25, nine  brass- 
poeket compasses, worth $18, § do. valued at $12, and IU mag- 
nets, worth $7.50, 10 magnitying glasses, worth $5. The 
watehes and the money had been restored to the owners. The 
defendants were found guilty, and the ‘‘opinion’’ of the 
court was as above, thirty-one lashes, each, on the bare 
baek, and well Jaid on. 

MAY TERM, 1820. 

Joseph Phillips, Chief Justiee, presiding. Grand jury 
returned 39 cases of assault and battery. The usual fine in 
such eases was £3 00—in exceptional eases $25, $50, and 
even $100, had ta be paid. Malph Day, who plead guilty 
to the eharge of assault and battery, was let down very 
easy—his fine was only 6} cents. A case of fornication 
prescuted at this term—the first one in the eounty, was im- 
mediately nol pros. ‘There were two eases of selling liquor 
withont license.—R.G. Auderson was tried and acquitted, 
and Nathan Daniel, the other offender, nod. pros. William 
Bidger had whipped Henry Hay, John Wilson and Joha 
Switzer—his fine was heavy, $105.00. George Letsinger, 
the pantaloon thief of February term, was indicted this time 
for whipping John Shane; fined $5.00, and given teu days 
time to pay fine and eost, and if not paid within that time, 
the sheriff was ordered to sel] him, or hire him to the service 
of any person who would pay fine and eosts; the tern: of 
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servitude was not to exeeed four months. George went to 
jail. of course, and as he could not, and would not pay the 
fine, the sheriff executed the order of court. He advertised 
and offered George for sale, but failed to sell for want of 
bidders, as stated in his return. 
ceeding—$5 07, were paid by the county in 1821 ;—the 
voucher is still in existence. Field Bradshaw was another 
fighter; John T. Lusk held an inquest over his body on the 
15th day of February, 1821, without stating hov Field 
came to his death. This inquest cost the county $13 50. 
Among the thirty-nine fighters mentioned above we find the 
Hon. Theophilus W. Smith, and also David Gillespie,the father 
of Hon. Joseph Gillespie. The latter had his case tried before 
a jury comprised of Thomas Gillham—the man that sported a 
fur hat worth $5.00 and a pair of silver kneebuckles—Jacob 
Gonterman, Thomas Reynolds, William Moore, George 
Kinder, Andrew Turner. Hezekiah L. Harris, Jesse Waddle, 
Joseph B. Tays, Henry Hays, Thomas Cox and John Da- 
vidson, who found him guilty, and fined him $5.00. Theo- 


philus threw himself upon the mercy of the court and got off | Lacitdecel 


with a nominal fine of 12! cents. Judge Reynolds presided 
at the next term—October, 1420 when the first divorcee case, 
Polly Bowles vs Matthew Bowles, was tried by the following 
jury; Matthias Handly, Isaae Furguson, John Harris, 
Henry Blanford, John Giger, Iva Bacon, George Barnsback, 
Abraham Howard, Samuel Delaplain, Alexander Cawley, 
James Cray and John Wallace. 

It was proved that Matthew had a wife living in Kentucky 
when he married Polly. Divorce was granted and Matthew 


uber leonete upre E oly all repens govanied whrouelay body of one William Wright of the county and state afore- 


her ;-~no fine or other punishment inflicted. 

Judge Reynolds presided also at the April and September 
terms 1821 and 1822. There is nothing of interest to be re- 
lated, except that W. L. May was indicted for burglary and 
Jeptha Lampkins for kidnapping, and that James Foley, 
who had stolen a shovel from Augustus Anson, and Benja- 
man Noe, who had stolen $15.00 state paper worth $6.90 in 
specie, from James Love were publicly whipped by Nathan- 
jel Buekmaster, sheriff, and snecessor of W.B Whiteside. 
Each received 15 lashes on bare back, and well Jaid on. 

In March 1833, Hon. Thomas C. Reynolds, chief justice 
since August 31st, 1822, presided. One Jacob Stump was 


The expenses of the pro- | 
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tember term 1823 was of no interest. It was soon after suc- 
ceeded by a special term, held in January, 1824, to try the 
first murder ease in the eounty. The particulars of this case 
were as follows: 

TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF ELIPHALET GREEN. 
First case of infliction of capital punishment in the county. 
A murder, eommitted on Christmas Eye 1823, had heen 

the cause of great excitement. Eliphalet Green, a laborer 


| at Abel Moore’s distillery on Wood river, had a quarrel 


with one William Wright. also in the employment of Abel 
Moore. During this quarrel, which ended in a fist. fight, 
Green was badly beaten. Halfwitted, as he was represented 
to have been, he beeaine furiously enrages, got his gun and 
deliberately shot Wright down, as he was retreating to the 


' house. Green, who had at first ran away into the forests, came 


| 
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convicted of larceny and sentenced to 25 lashes, and Charles, ' 


anegro, also larceny, to 35 lashes. His ease was re-eon- 
sidered on, the court saying: The court not having been ful- 
ly advised of the statute authorizing punishment in 
such cases, do re-consider the sentence passed on said defend- 
ant, whereupon it is considered and ordered by the court that 
the sheriffdcfer executing the said sentence until one o’elock 
p. M. on Monday next, and that the said defendant be 
whipped forty lashes instead of thirty-five-—Barbarous ! 

The September term 1825 — presided over by Judge John 
Reynolds, with Thomas Lippincott as foreman of the grand- 
jury brought several cases of interest, amongst whieh that of 
William Parkinson, indicted for forgery, created quite a sen- 
sation. Even Twiss was indicted for perjury and Jeptha 
Lamkins for kidnapping. A number of men were indicted 
for vagrincy, several for nuisanceand 21 for fighting. Sep- 


to the office of Squire Ogle and gave himself up. The squire 
heard his story, and after examining some witnesses com- 
mitted Green to jail. This paper and several others refer- 
ring to the matter have been preserved, and their contents are 


IE 


The people of the state of Illinois to any lawful officer, 
greeting; 

Whereas, Eliphalet Green, distiller of Madison county, 
having come forward before me on the night of the 24th of 
December, and delivered up his body as a prisoner of state 
and acknowledged himself to have shot with a rifle at the 


Madison connty 


said on the 24th inst., about 4 o’clock in the afternoon at the 
premises of Abel Moore, of the county and state aforesaid, 
and proof being made that the said Wright is now dead in 
consequence of said wound, yon are hereby commanded to 
take into your eustody the body of the said Elphalet Green 
and him safely convey to the jail of the county, the keeper 
whereof is hereby required to receive and safely keep the 
body of said Green notil such time as he shall be discharged 
agrecable to law, fail not as the law direets in such cases. 
Given from under my hand this 25th day of December, 1823. 


WiIbuiam OcLe, Justice Peace. 
‘9 


This commitment is briefly endorsed: “ Executed,’ N. 
Buekmaster sheriff, no dute. Ou the 28th of December Buck- 
master addressed the following letter to Hon. Johu Reynolds, 
judge, then residing at Clear Lake. 

SHertrr’s Orricr, Edwardsville, Feb. 28, 1823. 

JupGE Reyno.ps: Dear Sir, Painful as it is to me it be- 
comes my duty to inform you that there was committed to 
the common prison of this county on the 25th of Deeember 
aman by the name of Eliphalet Green charged of having 
committed a murder on the body of one William Wright. I 
take this opportunity of making the facts known to you and 
should you think proper to order a special court, give timely 
notice and I will govern myself aceordingly. 

Yours respectfully, \ 
N. Buckmaster, Sheriff ¥ 
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N. 23 : It will be for your consideration whether a speedy 
trial will be to the interest of the eountry or not. 

A special term of the eourt was ordered to be held on the 
13th day of January, 1824, when the following freeholders 
of Madison eounty were duly impanneled as grand jurors, to 
wit: Emanuel J. West, foreman, Lyman Gillet Ephraim 
Wood, Matthew B. Torrence, William Hinch, John Gonter- 
wan, Julius Barnsback, John Good, Caleb Gonterman, Guy 
Paddoek, Jacob Judy, John T. Lusk, Low Jackson, James 
Watts, Oliver Balster, James Tunnel, Erastus Brown and 
John C. Barnett. 

The grand jury heard the testimony of William Ogle, 
James Dabs, Susannah Bradley, Amos Bradley, Pully Brad- 
ley, George Debaurm, Abel Moore and wife, and returned the 
following bill or indietment on the same day, to wit: 

State of Illinois, Madison county. At a special term of 
the cireuit eourt begun and held for the eounty of Madison 
aforesaid, in the Court House in the town of Edwardsville 
in said county, on the 13th day of January, 1824, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four. The Grand jurors of the people of the state of Illinois, 
residents and good and lawful men of the county of Madison 
aforesaid, impanneled, sworn and charged to inquire for 
the body of the county of Madison aforesaid in the name 
and by the authority of the people of the state of Illinois, 
upon their oath present that one Elipbalet Green, late of 
said county of Madison, yeoman, not haying the fear of 
God before his eyes, but being moved and seduced by the 
instigation of the Devil, on thetwenty-fourth day of December, 
in the year of our lord one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three, in the county of Madison aforesaid, with foree 
and arms felonously, wilfully and of his malice afore- 
thought did make an assault upou the body of one William 
Wright, in the peace of God then and there being, and the 
said Eliphalet Green, a certain gun of the value of twenty 
dollars, then and there charged with gunpowder and one 
leaden bullet, which gun so loaded and charged as aforesaid 
he the said Ehphalet Green in both his hands then and there 
had and held to, against and upon the said William Wright, 
then and there, felonously, wilfully and of his malice afure- 
thought did shoot and discharge and the said Eliphalet 
Green with the leaden bullet aforesaid, out of the gun afore- 
said, then and there by force of the gunpowder shot, dis 
eharged and sent forth as aforesaid, the aforesaid William 
Weight in and upon the right side of him the said William 
Wright, near the right pap of the rightside of him the said 
Wilham Wright, then and there with the leaten bullet 
aforesaid out of the gun aforesaid, by the said Lliphalet 
Grecn ro as aforesaid shot, discharged and scent forth, felon- 
ously, wilfully and of his malice aforethought, did strike, 
penetrate and wound, giving to the said William Wright, 
with the leaden bullet aforesaid so as aforesaid shot, dis- 
charged, and sent forth out of the gun aforesaid by the said 
Ehiphalet Green in and upon the right side of him the said 
William Wright near the right psp of him the said Willtam 
Wright one mortal wound, of the depth of four inehes and 
of the breadth of two inches, of which said mortal wound 
thesaid Willlam Wright then and there instantly died, and 
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so the jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid do say, that 
thesaid Nliphatet Green felonously, wilfully and of his mal- 
ive afurethought, him the said William Wright, then and 
there in manner and form aloresaid did kill and murder, to 
the great displeasure of Lunighty God, to the evil] example of 
all others in like eases offending, contrary to the form of the 
statute in such cases made and provided, and against the 
peace and dignity of thesame people of the state of Dlinois, 


James Turnyer, Attorney. 


The trial ended on the 14th day of February, 1824, and 
resulted in the following verdiet: We the jury tiud the 
prisoner guilty of murder, 

James Mason, Foreman. 


This verdict is written in lead peneil on the indietment 
and has no date. 


The following is the sentence pronounced by the court. 
It is copicd from a paper on file in the handwriting of Judge 
Reynolds : 


WepbNEspAy, January 15, 1824, 


The court met according to adjournment, present: John 
Reynolds, judge. 


Tae Peorres plaintiff, 
vs. Indictment for murder. 
Evrpnauer GreeEN. J defendant. 


The said defendaut, Eliphalet Green, who stands con- 
victed of murder, again to the bar in cus- 
tody of the sheriff, and it beiug demanded of him if 
any thing for himself he had or knew to say why the eourt 
here to judgment and execution against him and upon the 
premises should not proeeed, he said he had nothing but 
what he had before said. Therefore it is considered by the 
court that he he hanged by the neck until he be dead, dead, 
dead! and that the sheriff of Madison eounty to eause ex- 
tention of this judgment to be done and performed on him, 
the said Eliphalet Green, on Thursday, the 12th February, 
1824, between the hours of ten o'clock in the morning and 
three in the evening at some “ conventent” place near the 


was led 


, town of Edwardsville, and it is furthere! ordered that 


the said defendant pay the cust of this prosecution. 

The manuscript of Judge Reynolds shows plainly the agita- 
tion of his mind in passing sentence, it contains many cor- 
rections and changes of words, nt a “ convenient” place near 
the town of Edwardsville are interlined and undoubtedly 
written at a later day or hour, the ink used being of a dit: 
ferent hue. 

The agitation of the judge was observed by bystanders and 
may, together with the “convenient place” and may have 
been he cause of the following version of the affair, as re- 
peated by J. T. Wair, in Madison county Guzettecr, Alton 
1866. 

It is stated that the judge in passing sentenee of death 
upon the prisoner made use of language sumething like the 


tullowing: Well Mr. Green the jury in their verdict found 
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you to be guilty of murder, and the law says you are to be 
hanged. Now I want you and your friends down on Wood 
river to understand that it is not [T, that condemns you, but 
the jury and the law. Now I wish to allow you all the time 
you want to prepare, so the court wants to known at what 
time you would preter to be hanged, ete. The story is continu- 
ed extensively. Green replied that any time would cuit him. 
Then the Judge wants to know if four weeks from this day 
isona Sunday and the like. Next fullowsa colloquy between 
Judge Reynolds and the attorney general about the pro- 
priety of endeavoring to impress upon the conscience of the 
culprit a sense of his guilt and to lead his thoughts to a seri- 
ous preparation for death, to which suggestions the judge is 
said to have replied as follows: Oh, it is no use Mr. Turner, 
Mr. Green understands the whole matter as well a3 if 1 had 
talked to him for a week. He knows he is to be hanged 
this day four weeks. You understand it in that way, Mr. 
Green, don’t you?” 

The death warrant of Eliphalet Green was issued on the 
1lth of February, 1824, signed and sealed by Joseph Con- 
way, clerk of the circuit court of Madison county. 

On the reverse side of this warrant we found the follow- 
ing brief endorsement : 

“Executed ou the 12th of February, 1824, at half past 


two of the clock, 4. mM. 
N. Buckmaster, Sheriff: 


The “convenient’’ place selected by the sheriff was in the 
creek bottom, near the bridge, on the Springfield road. 
Spectators had come from a distauce, and it is related that 
a number of Indians had assembled to see how civilized 
people killed their fellow men. (reen died like a man, 
sincerely repenting his wicked deeds. The opinion of the 
public was divided in reference to his crime and its penalty. 
Some of the leading men had their symp:thies aroused for 
the poor fellow. He was buried near the place of execu- 
tion. It is stated that Paris Mason guarded the grave 
against body snatchers,and caused the corpse to be taken 
up and re-interred in his (Mason's) own graveyard. 

The sherifl, about as much agitated at the execution as 
the judge had been at passing sentence of death, certified 
as sven above, that he had hung Green at two o'clock in the 
morning. 

The story would not be complete if left without the bill 
of costs. The writer found it among the vouchers of the 
year 1824. It reads as follows: 


Madison County, to N. Bre MAsTER, Shert% 


1824, March Teri. 


Cash to Watts for making gallows and coffin for E. Green, . 325 30 
Pail cash to White for a hook to hang him on,. . . ee nu) 
Cash to Paris Mason for a rope, - 1 50 

Cash for a small rope at DPogue’s, 50 


Cash for digging grave and filling it, to ee ad Feber » 3 0 


Cash for shroud and cap, . . - 3 - 41s 

Cash paid to Jarrot for ene wagon with ie to ee of 
execution, won 50 

Cash to Meeker for ni as to ee oe giluns co oe eee te) 
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IHinois State paper now being worth 30 ets. per dollar, this amount 
of $39.08}, in specie, is equal to $130.30 in State paper. 
N. B., Sheriff. 


1824, March Term. Hon. John Reynolds on the Bench. 
Augustus Laugworthy, foreman of the grand jury. 

The case of William Parkinson, indicted for forgery, was 
found guilty of the intent to defraud John Herrin to the 
amount of $80.00. Parkinson took an appeal to the su- 
preme court and gave bail in the sum of $6,000.00, with 
Washington Parkinson and William Lee as sureties. Wil- 
liam Parkinson, who had brought a damage suit against 
Herrin for assault and battery, obtained a judgment for 
$9:3.00 against Herrin. 

The celebrated suit of Madison county versus Edward 
Coles was commenced at this term of court. This suit had 
its origin in personal hatred and malice. We have shown 
on a preceding page, that W. L. May had by a well writ- 
ten represeutation of facts in the ease, succeele | in making 
the county commissioners believe it to be their duty to prose- 
cute Governor Coles for manumitting his slaves, ten in num- 
ber. Gov. Coles spoke of this suit in a private letter fo 
Robert Vaux, Philadelphia, in January 1824, in the follow- 
ing manner: “For having been instrumental in effecuing 
the defeat of the pro-slavery convention plans, and also for 
having acted up to my priucipies in restoring liberty to 
certain slaves given to me by my father, it would seem I 
am never to be forgiven, but to be subject to an unrelenting 
and cruel persecution, which aims to destroy not only my 
political influence, but my personal character and property. 
After having resorted to various means to injure my standing 
with the people au efturt is now made to cripple my pecuniary 
resources and thus to disable me from promoting the cause 
of freedom and of punishing me for what 1 have done in 
this way, A suit hus recently been instituted against me to 
recover the penal sum of $2U0, for each negro emancipated 
and brought by me to this state. This suit has been brought 
under a law passed about the Ist of April, 1819, which pro- 
hibited any person from bringing into this state any negro 
for the purpose of emancipation, unless he would give bond 
under a penalty of $1,000, that the negro should not become 
a county charge, and that if the emancipator neglected to 
give this bond he should forfeit the sum of $200, for each 
negro emancipated. My negroes emigrated to and settled 
in this state about one month after the passage of this act, 
but more than five months before it was printed or promul- 
gated. To the pecnliar hardship of my case, from the im- 
possibility of knowing of the existence of the law, until 
after I had violated its provisions and incurred its penalty, 
is to be added the fact of iny not being content with freemg 
the negrovs in Virginia, and thus relinquishing more thau 
one-third of the property given me by my father, but from 
a desire to promote their interest, removed them to this 
state at an expense of between five and six hundred dollars, 
aml then gave them as a remuneration for their past services 
aud astimulus to future exertion, one hundred and sixty 
acres of land to each one who had passed the age of 24. 
They all behaved uniformly well, and are honest, industrious 


and prosperous. And what is truly farcical in this suit is, 
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that it has been instituted at the instance of a worthless fel- 
Jow,* the tool of a faction, who is destitute of property + and 
pays no tax, and of course has no direct interest whether 
the negroes become a eounty charge or not. Never haying 
been sued before 1 feel the more mortified at being perse- 
cuted for violating the laws of a state over which the people 
have called me to preside.” 

Another passage in this letter is so beautifully character- 
istic of this noble and generous citizen of Madison county, 
that the writer of this sketch feels it his duty to copy it 
also: ‘Having had the good fortune, through every period 
of my life, to live in great harmony with my fellow-men, 
the enmity and persecution I have lately had to encounter 
have created a new state of feeling and cause me to look into 
my own conduct to see whether it has been correct. In this 
view I have been gratified to find that ] have not given just 
cause of offense to any one; but [have been grieved to per- 
ecive with what virulence I have been pelted, when the only 
complaint against meis, that I am a friend to the equal 
rights of man and am considered a harrier to my opponents 
acquiring the power of oppressing their fellow-men. Under 
this view of my situation, [ am gratificd that Providence 
has placed me in the van of this great contest, and I am 
truly thankful that my system is so organized as to Jeave no 
room for doubt, fear or hesitation. My opinions have long 
since been naturally formed, and my course deliberately 
taken, and is not now to be changed by destraction, prose- 
cutions or threats of ‘convention or death.’ ” 

They were sterling words. Honor to the man who uttered 
them. No wonder that the greatest American of the age, 
Thomas Jetierson, had honored Edward Coles with his 
friendship, love and confidence, and that James Madison 
entrusted a highly responsible mission to St. Petersburg to 
him. 

But to return to the suit: The case came up for trial] 
during this (March 1824) term of court, but went over to 
the September term. At this term John Reynolds pre- 
sided again. The plea of the Statute of Limitations and 
several special pleas put in by defendant to the declaration 
of the plaintiff had been demurred to and the demurrer had 
heen sustained by court. The defendant now pleaded rif 
debit (he does not owe anything). Issue was joined and 
the ease submitted to the jury, Oliver Foster, Daniel Brown, 
William B. Penny, William Head, Dani) Wise, Thomas 
Bates, Philip Penn, Alfred Allen, Julius L. Barnsback, 
John Howard, Curtis Blakeman and Paris Mason, who re- 
turned a verdict against defendant for two thousand dollars. 
Tom a bill of exceptions taken during the trial and spread 
upon the reeords of the court, it appears that the defen- 
dant offered to give in evidence aud prove to the jury 


that three of the negroes mentioned in the declaration of 


* This fellow “was W. L. May, subsequently member of Congress 
for the Springtield District.” 

7 May was one of the early merchants in Edwardsville, but had 
probably become poor, A. W. L. May was indicted for burglary in 
Edwardsville, September term, (823. [tis impossible to ascertain if 
this May and ihe one who caused this suit to be instituted are identi- 
cal. 


ath 
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the plaintiff had departed this life before the commencement 
of the suit, but the court would not permit the testimony to 
be given, thus praetically deciding that it was necessary to 
give a bond to hold the county harmless from the support of 
“dead negroes.” The defendant then offered to prove hy, 
Juseph Conway, the elerk of the County Commissioners 
Court, that the defendant had never been notified or re- 
quired to give bond, but the court would not permit such 
evidence to be given. The defendant farther offered to prove 
by Daniel T. Cook, the attorney under whose advice he 
acted, the conversation he had with him before the date of 
certificate of manutnission, and that Cook advised him to 
give such certificates in order to protect the negroes; and 
also to prove by said Cook all the circumstanecs and con- 
versation between said witness and defendant, all of which 
evidence was rejected, the record to state that the plaintiff 
gave in evidence the following certificate: 

“Whereas, my father, the late John Coles, of Albemarle, 
in the state of Virginia, did in his last will and testament 
give and bequeath to me certain negro slayes, among others 
Robert Crawford and his sister Polly Crawford, the said 
Robert being a mulatto man, aboyt 5 feet seven inches high, 
and now ahout twenty-seven years of age; and the said Pol- 
ly being a mulatto woman about five feet one inch high, and 
now about sixteen or seventeen years of age. And whereas, 
1 do not believe that man can have a right of property in 
his fellow-man, but on the contrary, that all mankind are 
endowed by nature with equal rights, I do, therefore, by 
these presents, restore tu the said Robert and his sister Pol- 
ly, that inalienable liberty of which they have been de- 
prived ; and I do hereby renounee for myself and my heirs 
forever, all claint of every description whatever to them and 
their services, and I do hereby emancipate and make free 
the said Robert Crawford and his sister Polly Crawford. Tn 
testimony whereof, the said Coles set his hand and seal, on 
the 10th day of July, 1819.” 

The motion for a new trial, which had been made in the 
ease at the September term, IS24, was not decided at that 
term, and the ease went over to the March term, 1825. At 
this term of thecourt Judge Samucl McRoherts presided, who 
overruled the motion for a new trial at once. Between Sep- 
tember 1524 and March 1825, the legislature passed au act 
releasing al] penalties incurred under the act of 1519 (in- 
cluding those sued for) upon which Coles was prosceuted. 
The law required a condition precedent to the release of the 
penalties, the execution of a bond that the negrocs should 
not become a charge upon any county in the state, and that 
allthe costs of the suit and damages incurred should he 
paid. To enable the defendant to take advantage of this 
act at the June term, it was moved at the same time to sct 
aside the verdict and judgment to enable him to plead puis- 
ne durrein continuance. McRoberts proved cyual to 
this Jast phase of the case; he overruled the motion for a 
new trial and rejected the plea, holding that the legislature 
could not make a law to bar the recovery of the penalty in 
this ease. The judge, however, was not able to prevent. the 
defendant from taking an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the state. This appeal was taken at the June term of the 
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court at Vandalia, 1826. The Judgment of the Circuit 
Court was reversed ind the cause remanded with 
tions to receive the defendant’s plea. The case was argued 
before the Supreme Court by Henry Starr for Coles and 
Turner and Reynolds for the county of Madison. 

The case was finally disposed of in July term 127, as 
will be seen from the following extract of the records: 

The county commissioners of Madison county vs. Edward 
Coles. On motion it is ordered that the judgement of the 
Supreme Court rendered in this cause be spread on the re- 
cord of this court, whichis in the following words, to wit: 
* At this day came again the parties aforesaid by their at- 
torneys aforesaid, and the court having diligently examined 
and inspected as well the records and proceedings aforesaid 
as the judgement given upon the same and being now suffi- 
ciently advised of and concerning the premises, For that 
it appears to the court, that in the records and proceedings 
aforesaid and also in the rendition of the judgement afore- 
said, there is manifest error. Itis considered by the court 
that for that error and others in the records and proceed- 
ings aforesaid, that the judgement aforesaid be reversed, an- 
nulled and entirely for nothing esteemed, and that the 
aforesaid plaintiff be restored to all things which he may 
have lost by reason of the judgement aforesaid. It is 
further considered that the proceeding be remanded with 
directions to the Circuit Court to receive the defendant’s 
plea upon his paying costs, etc. 

September term 1824. This term was held immediately 
after the most exciting election on the convention question, 
and the reader need not be surprised that 42 cases of assault 
and battery were put on the docket. There were 3 cases 
of kidnapping disposed of by heavy fines, to wit: $600 
and yarious and diverse “lashes well laid on,’’ ordered and 
decreed. 

March term 1825—Samnuel McRoberts, judge, Emanuel 
J. West, clerk by appointment of the judge, who was not 
at all friendly disposed to Joseph Conway, former clerk— 
now superseded. 

Palemon H. Winchester, a prominent member of the bar, 
was indicted at this term for murder, the second case of 
that crime in Madison county. Winchester had slain a 
certain Daniel D. Smith for pasqnilling Mrs. Col, 8 e- 
phenson, mother-in-law of Winchester. Smith was the 
great caricaturist, the Nast or Kepler, of the times, and his 
cartoons, pen or pencil =ketehes only had quite a renown. 
In this case his caricature had become a pasquil, by insin- 
uating criminal intimacy between the virtuous and excel- 
lent lady mentioned above and Governor Edwards. The 
case was tried at a subsequent term. The prosecution was 
conducted by Benjamin Mills and Alfred Cowles, the 
defense by Henry Starr of Edwardsville and the famous 
Felix Grundy of Nashyille, Tennessee, formerly chief justice 
of Kentucky, and later, 1820, senator of the United States. 

Winchester was acquitted amidst the rejoicing of his fel- 
low citizens, men and women alike. 

Mrs. Stephenson must have been an exemplary lady, for 
it is not often that a son-in-law will take up the cudgel in 
defense of a mother-in-law, or even risk his [fe to avenge 
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_ her, as Winchester did. AJl honor to Winchester. 


Win- 
chester subsequently removed to Carlinville, Macoupin 


county, where he became the first attorney. 
William Cornelins was indicted and tried for horse steal- 


' ing, the first case on record—March term 1825, and was— 


acquitted, nevertheless he received his 20 lashes well laid on 
for some other and mioor offense, 

An uninteresting divorce case—Barbara Burton vs. Wm. 
Burton—ou account of desertion was tried before Judge 
McRoberts in August 1825, at which term the judge is ac- 
cused of having persuaded the grand jury to indict Goy. 
Edward Coles for “libel.”’ The hatred of McRoberts 
against Coles was so intense that his acts became very in- 
discreet. Washburne, in his sketch of Governor Coles, 
makes the following comments in reference to this libel 
matter: “In a temperate article in a newspaper he 
(Coles) made a legitimate criticism on some of the outrageous 
and indefensible rulings of Judge McRoberts in the ease of 
Madison county against him for freeing his slaves without 
giving bonds. Eagerly seizing hold of this publication, 
the judge had the gross indelicacy to go before the grand 
jury of his own court, and by virtue of his official influence 
and position, he procured an indictment for libel against 
Governor Coles. As that was not enough, he commenced a 
civil suit against the governor, laying his damages at five 
thousand dollars. This action of Melt. was as malicious 
as was the suit of Madison county, as the sequel proved. 
A nolle prosequi was entered in the case of indictment, and 
the civil suit was never brought to trial. The following 
letter of the governor to A. Cowles, the cireuit attorney, 
shows that he never consented to the dismissal of the in- 


‘ dictment, and that he was detenuined to probe the judge’s 


conduet to the bottom. It is to be regretted that the 
answer of the circuit attorney is not to be found. 


EpwarpsviLtitE, August 16, 1826, 


Dear Sr: Believing that I should have been able to 
prove that I had not lib led Judge McRoberts and explain 
how the grand jury had been induced to present me for so 
doing, it was with great regret that I heard you had thought 
proper to dismiss the prosecution. Fearing that some ma- 
licious person may misrepresent this transaction at some 
future day, when those who now understand it may have 
forgotten many of the details in relation to it, or perhaps 
be dead, or have removed from the country, I have deter- 
mined to ask the favor of you to give me a written answer 
to the following questions: 

Did you summon or request Judge McRoberts to appear 
before the Grand Jury which presented me for libeling him ? 

Did not Judge McRoberts request to see the indictment 
before it was delivered to the Grand Jury, and did he not 
examine and alter it, and if so, what were the alterations 
made by him? 

Why was not Judge MeRob-rts returned as a witness on 
the back of the indictment? 

etc., cic. 


E. Cores. 


A special grand jury of sixteeu menbers, Thomas Lippin- 


win 
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cott, foreman, indicted at the same term one James Clark 
for attempted rape. He was tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to stand in the pillory for two hours. His fines 
$30), was reduced, on petition of various citizens, to $10. 

The succeeding term, March and August, 1826, offer no 
items of interest. The February term, 1827, adjourned, be- 
cause the county authorities had neglected to select juries 
for that term. A special term was held May, 1827, to try 
“Titus,” a wan of color, for larceny, P. H. Winchester 
prosecuting and Thomas Ford defending him. “Titus” 
received sixty dushes well laid on, in the scttlement of his 
larceny case. July term, 1827, was presided over by T, 
W. Smith; Telemachus Camp, a member ofthe grand jury, 
was discharged at the request of the grand jury from serving 
as a grand juror during the present term. 

George Harlan, Philip Aldrich and Zadock Newmaa 
report the jail to be in good order, and suggest the necessity 
of sweeping the rooms of the jail oceasionally! Nothiag 
of interest in subsequent term, in 1827 aud 1428. 

June term, 1829. The case of the county rs. Nathanicl 
Buekmaster, sheriff, for $1928.174 arrearages, was tricd 
before Judge S. D. Lockwood, and decided against the 
county. 

October term. David Dunlap indicted for murder; papers 
lost, and case stricken from docket, October, 1832. The 
grand jury reported the jail “insufficient ” for the sate-keep- 
ing of prisouers, the door of one cell being “ destitute” of a 
lock, and a large hole having been cut through the door of 
the other cell, through which prisoners had escaped; the 
security of the jail was “jeopardized” by the insecurity of 
the prison—George Churchill. foreman grand jury. David 
Thorp, shame on him, was indicted, June term, 1850, for 
Sabbath-breaking!! June term, 1831, George Kelley was 
appointed clerk. It was afterwards made one of the charges 
against Hon. T. W. Smith, the judge who appointed him, at 
the judges impeachment trial, January, 1333, that Kelley 
was hired by him to do the official work for $25, and that 
the actual earnings of the office went into the judge’s 
pockets. At any rate, Kelley was superseded in 1851, 
October term, by the appointment of Jesse B. Thomas, Jr. 

The records of the court, June term, 1831, contain the 
following entry: “Iu consequence of the invasion of our 
northern frontier by the Indians, it is considered by the 
court that the juries be discharged from serving this court, 
maay having volunteered in the service of their country. 
Two hundred volunteers have gone, and the sheriff reports 
that a draft of two hundred more was tu be expected soon. 
The court was adjourned.” F 

The October term, 1832, was adjourned at the request of 
the bar, after hearing the statement of governor and cx- 
governor and several other men of distinction about 
malignant cholera in S¢. Louis and St. Clair county, ap- 
proaching towards the “ village.” Nothing of interest until 
May term, 1834, when Daniel Piper was tricd and convicted 
of petty larceny, and sentenced to fifteen lashes, the last 
instance of corporal punishment of the kind in Madison 
county. A strange coincident would have it, that this same 
Piper, was at the same term, sentenced to a three years’ 
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service in the penitentiary at Alton, as the first convict from 
this couuty, thus “ blending,” as it were, the age of’ pillory 
and lash with that of modern modes of punishment. 

William E. Starr was appointed clerk of the eircuit court 
April, 1833. November special term, 1534, was the last 
term over which Judge T. W. Smith presided, having been 
succeeded by Hon. Sidney Breese. 

By act of levislature, January 7, 1835, all laws requiring 
the justices of the supreme court to hold the circuit courts 
were repealed, and it was provided that there should be 
elected by the General Assembly, five judges in addition to 
the one then authorized by law, who should preside in the 
several circuit courts then or therealter required to be held 
in the several counties of the state. The first term under 
this new arrangement was held in March, 1855; Hon. 
Thomas Ford presided in place of Hon. Sidney Breese, as 
agreed between themselves; Jesse B. Thomas, Jr. attended 
as attorney general, W. Lo. Starr as clerk, and Thomas @ 
L.S. Wells was foreman of the grand 
From August term, 1555, 


Lofton as sheriff 
jury. No cases of interest tried. 
Hon. Sidney Breese presided at the various terms of the 
court for years, at one of which, April special, 1856, sherilf 
T. G. Lofton was tried on an indictment for palpable 
omissions of duty, found guilty aul sentenced to pay a 
fine of $10. Lofton was terribly indignant at this verdict 
and sentence, aud resigned his office at once. The balance 
of the term was filled by James Wilson, coroner, and under 
the law successor to the office of sheriff in certaiu con- 
tingencies. 

John T. Clark, indicted for nurder, name of victim un- 
known to writer, found guilty of manslaughter and sent to 
the penitentiary for three years. James F. Dovier went 
there for two and-a-half years on being convicted of forgery. 

George W. Olney officiated as prosecuting attorney in 
1838, iu place of his father, Attorney General G. W. 
Olny.* 


* Tt might he stuted here that he was the lust resident of Madison 
county who held a steée office. We resigned in 1839, and since then no 
Madisonian has graced an office at the State Capitol, Madison county 
gave, inthe persuns of Edward Coles aud Ninian Edwards, in 1822 and 
1825 two governors; in Sumucl D. Lockwood in 122, a seeretary of 
state, In him previously 11321); in Jumes Semple, 1333; Jesse B. 
Thomas, jr.. 1835; and G. W. Olney 19351, atturneys-general. Three 
of the twenty-one distinguished tnited States senators from Uinois, to 
wit : Ninian Edwards, Jesse B. Thomas anid James Semple, hail from 
Madison county. Robert Sinith of .\tton represented the congressional 
district, of which Madison forms a part, from 1843 to 1849, amd fron 
1857 to1859. An amusing incident, characteristic of the parties con- 
cerned, ocenrred toSmith at Highland during his last campaign. Ile 
had put up there at the well and favorably known Highland Youse, 
owned hy Jacob Weber, Esq., an unilinching democrat and glowing a:l- 
mirer of S.A. Douglas. Weber had learned that Smith was making 
the eampaign this time asa republican, and received him rather indif- 
ferently. Smith, who could or would not understand why, kept talk- 
ing to Weber about his Smith's) many friends in Highland, and low 
he would like to have them all there at Mr. Weber’s to havea social 
chat, and perhaps a social glass with him ; but had no time to remain, 
He wound up by leaving a larger amount of money on the 
counter than his legitimate bill amounted to. Weber pushed the sur- 
plus back, saying: “This isa heap” too much. Smith insisted that 
Weber should keep the money and make it a treat to those friends that 
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1859. August Term. Judge Breese appointed W. Tyler 

Brown clerk of the circuit court ; John Adams was sheriff, 

clected in 1838. Adams died before the expiration of his 

term. 

\ Solomon Keopfli, of Highland; Dr. Fred. Humbert, of 

Alton; Anthony Teipel and Dennis Lane were naturalized. 

James W. Smith, a counterfeiter, was sentenced to four 
years hard labor in the penitentiary; William Bell, three 
years; Jeremiah Doyle, one and a half years; Joseph Vanie, 
one year; Reuben Shuster, five years; and Julius Seott, two 
years, all on charges of larceny. 

Tu 1840, Winfield Shoutts and C. R. Walter were sen- 
tenced to two years and oue year respectively for similar 
crimes. 

A larger number (nine) went to the penitentiary in 1841. 
Wilkinson Edwards, for administering poison, five years ; 
George Small, five years; John Morgan, four years; Henry 
Theile and John Adams, each three years ; Nathaniel How- 
ard, Hiram Sweezy, and Martin Benson, each one year—all 
thieves; and James C. McManneman, a burglar, also, one 
year. 

In 1842, William Hopewell Henry Knight and James 
Greely, each twelve years, for robbery ; John McKinstry, 
three years; and James Keagor, two years and four months 
for larceny. 

1843. May Term. Hon. James Semple on the bench. 

The fullowing prisoners were sentenced to the penitentiary: 
For burglary—Theodore Brown, ten years; John Wilkiuson, 
two and a half years; aud Tyrell Hall, one year. For lar- 
ecny: George Joues and William Price, each five years. 

In October, 1843, and May and October, 1844, court was 
held by Hon. James Shields, who sent W. J. Russell, Lewis 
Williams, and Benjamin Caldwell each one year to peniten- 
tiary for larceny. 

1845. May and October Terms. Hon. Gustavns Koerner, 
of Belleville, on the bench; with W. H. Bissell as prosecut- 
ing (then called circuit) attorney. Andrew Miller, sherith 
W. J Anderson and W. W. Pulliam were sentenced to pen- 
itentiary, each two years, for passing counterfeit paper 
money; and William Williams eight years fer larceny. 

1846. May Term. Hon. D. Caton on the bench, as agreed 
between him and Hon. G. Koerner. John Cain and Edward 
Hanley were each sentenced to five years penitentiary ; and 
J. A. White one year, on charges of larceny. 

1846. October Term. Hon. Gustavus Koerner presiding. 
James Harris was convicted of lareeny, aud sentenced to two 
years ; Israel Mayfield, manslaughter, eight years. 

The grand jury, presided over by Hiram Arthur, Esq., 
presented an indictment for murder against Wilson Penny, 
Robert Bailey, William Bailey, Jeremiah Claypole, Jack- 
son Pelham, Jacob Lewis, Martin T. Kurtz, Josiah Pres- 
wood, William Matthews, Stephen Gaskill, John Gaskill, 
John Cormack, Danicl Robinson, John Teter, Luke Towns- 
end, George Morfit, Daniel Berkey, Samuel Seybold, Zacha- 
nah Chance, Abner Clark, Charles Spangler, James Clark, 


Smith had wanted to see, but who had failed to come. “Ah,” said 
Weber, “thatis too much ‘anyhow,’ for you have not friends enough in 
Highland to drink it up iu a year.” 
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William Norris, Milton Blackburn, James White, Duane 
Nichols, Andrew Simpson, Green Simpson, James Moore, 
Matthew Nichols, Samuel Teter, Francis M. McMahan, 
Samuel Hall, Guy Morrison, and W. T. Edgar. 

The files of criminal papers having been destroyed, as 
heretofore mentioued, the indietmeut itself caunot be repro- 
duced. The cireumstances of the case are known to many of 
the older residents of the county, and may be briefly stated. 
A certain man named Duuean had made his house iu T. 3, 
5, near the bluffs a rendezvous for people of lax morals, much 
to the annoyance and chagriu of the respectable people of 
the vicinity. It is said that Bob O’Blennis of St. Louis, 
together with other characters of his ilk, gamblers and worse 
than gamblers used to celebrate their orgies there in commou 
with women of the town. Ia order to rid the county of this 
nuisance, a number of the best citizens coucluded to buy 
Dunean’s farm with a view of making him leave. An obliga- 
tionbinding on the subseribers, was drawn up in writing and 
communicated to Duncan, who was to have his property paid 
for, with the understanding, however, that he had to vacate 
the place and the vicinity ata stated day. Duncan refused 
the offer, and it is said had his place well supplied with arms 
and ammunition, and made preparation to have it thor- 
oughly “ garrisoned” on “moving” day. In order to avoid 
violence, the citizens on the other haud, sent a delegation to 
Duncan Fort on a prior day, The number of this delega- 
tion inereased on the way to Duncan’s by voluuteers, falling 
in line along the road. Dunean was not found at home; he 
had gone fishing in company with one of his lady associates. 
The party found them near the lake, in the bottom, and sur- 
rounded them. During the parley the woman mentioned, 
drew a revolver aud discharged it, however, without injuring 
any one. The fire was returned and Duucan was killed. 
It was never ascertained by whom. The ease remained on 
the docket fur several years. Many of the parties indicted 
were nol. pros. aud remaining defendants applied for 
and obtained a change of venue to St. Clair county. They 
were ably defended by Hons. Lyman Trumbull and Joseph 
Gillespie, and finally acquited. 

The Mexican war had by this time absorbed all publie 
interest, and there were no cases of any cousequeuce tried 
for a year. 

There were, of course courts held, and grand juries called 
to see that the laws ‘of the land were respeeted, and not 
being able to capture larger game, the grand juries contented 
themselves with indicting people for selling liquor without 
license and for similar offenses. 

In order to show that the memory of the patriots, who had 
taken the field against the foreign enemy was cherished at 
home we introduce here the proceedings of the circuit court 
of Madison county, had on August 16, 1838, at length. 
They are taken from the records verbatim et literatan, 


Madison County Circuit Court—August Term, 1847, Hon. Gustavus 
{Koerner presiding. August 16. 

Al this day the attorneys of the court, by E. Keating, Exq., pre- 
sented and rend to the court the proceedings of ameeting of the mem- 
ber of the bur of this court heki to take proper notice of the death of 
Franklin Miles and Lauriston Robbins, late attorneys and councillors 
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of this court, and the court haying becn very feclingly and appropri- 
ately addressed upon the occasion by Messrs. Keating, Gillespie and 
Bissell, and joining in the sentiments expresse 1 in the said proeced- 
ings, that the sane be spread at length upon the record in words as 
follows : 

© Wiereas the bar of the Madison County Circuit Court have re- 
ceived the painful information that two of their professional brethren 
have died while in the performance of the high and noble duty of 
volunteer citizen soldiers, the one, Captain lranklin Miles, of the 
Fifth Noziment of Tflinvis volunteers, who wis stricken down by 
disease on the 21th day of July, 1847, upon his march with his eom- 
pany to Santa Fe; the other, Lieutenant L. Robbins, of the Second 
Regiment of Illinois volunteers, who was slain while among the ad- 
vanee of his compaoy, on the 23d day of February, 1847, upon the 
ever memorable field of Buena Vista, and feeling that a proper trib- 
ute of respect is due by the bar of Madison County to the memory of 
those who have been ornaments to our professiou, and who, in all 
their relations in life, have discharged their duties with promptiess, 
s.ruputous fidelity and signal ability. 

Therefore Resoleed, That in the death of our departed brethren, the 
profession of which they were members have lost those who in life 
well and truly aided to sustain its character and reputation, and in 
the circumstances attending their death, have merited for it a new 
source of honor and pride. As citizens we respected them, as friend 
we loved them, as members of our profession we were proud of them, 
and in their death we will ever cherish their memories. 

That the duty in the performance of which our brothers died, is so 
truly noble and worthy of the American citizens, that while we ex- 
press our grief for cheir death, we cannot avoid giving utterance to 
our feelings in knowing that the character of our profession has been 
thus worthily sustained. 

That we deeply sympathize with the bereaved friends and families 
of the departed, and truly tender them our condolence on account of 
their great and irreparable loss. 

That we will wear the usual badge of mourning thirty days in 
honor of their memory, 

That we respectfnlly ask leave ofthe Honorable the Circuit Court 
of Madison County, to have this testimonial of our regard for our de- 
ceased friends and brothers spread upon the records of said court. 

That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be transmitted to 
the families of the deceased by the chairman 
fe That we respectfully regnest of the Honorable Judge of the Madi- 
son Cirenit Court, as a further token of respect for our departed 
friends and brothera, that we adjourn said court until to morrow 
morning. And in further token of respect and regard for the deceased — 

Ordered, that the court be adjourned until Y o'clock to-morrow 
morning.” 


Hon. G. Koerner presided at the Cireuit Court in March 
and August, 1548. 

D. L. Heath was sent to penitentiary for lareeny—one 
year. 

Guy Morrisou, Charles Spangler, Luke Townsend, W. II. 
Edgar, Daniel Berkey, J. P. Moore and John Gaskill, in- 
dicted for murder (Duncan case) were nol. pros. 

The August term, 1548, was the last term of the period of 
the sixty years embraced in this sketch. 

Subsequent proceedings will be treated ou pages following 
these. 


It was stated above that the offices of Justices of the 
Peac2 were made elective in the year 1827. 


A list of these officers, alphabetically arranged, will also 
be of interest to the citizens of the County; it is here intro- 
dueed ; 


Atwater, Thomas, | 
*Arthur iliiam, 1835 to 1839. 
>, INd2 to INLD. 
* Atwood, Moses, 18-47. 
* Adams, W. W., 1847. Ane : 
Barnsback, J. L., 1827 to 1845... . 
ee Joseph, 18385 to 1848... 
S08, USS ti IS) q 
Aorkin, Alexander, 1833 to 1841, feecels 
Blakeman, Curtis, 1839 to 1842, do. do. . 
Bork, Thomas B , 
Brown, G. T., 
Claypool, John, 1827 to 1828, resigned . 
Cox, Isaac, 1820 to 1835. . 
, 831 to 1835. 
Chilton, Thomas, 1831 to 1833. . 
Clement, Sanmef C., 
Crownover, Garrett, 
Charter, John, 


1843 to 1847. 
T8483 to [S47 . 


1836, resigned. . 
1343 to 187 . 
1844, died 1845 . 
*Charlton, Charles, since 1847 . 
*Cook, Charles, since 1847. . 
*Carr, G. W., since 1847. . 
*Cain, W. M., si 
*Dunvan, Joseph, since 1827 
Jarrot, 1827 to 1831 . 
ae John C., 1831 to 1339 « 
ger, Wesley, sinee 1847, . 
*Dorsey N. M, 
Elliot, Thomas, 
Eaton, If. K., 1 


1838 to 1839 . 
$39 to 1843, and from 
John, since 1543 . 
Flagg, Gersham, 1831 to 1835. . 
*Fergnson, John L., since 1843 . 
Gillham, Thomas, from 1827 
Greathouse, John, 1831 to 1854, moved away . 
Graham, George, 1531 to 1835. . 
Garrett, Robert, 1837 to 1839 . 
Gillespie, Joseph, 1837 to 1839 . 
Gillespie, Matthew, 1539 to 1843. 
*Gilliland, Alexander, since 1847 . 
Hudson, Jonathan 1832 to 1836, 
Ilarnsberger, Ephraim, 1835 to 1541, when he resigned, 
re-elected! iu 1813 to 1847. 
IS43 to 1847 . 


Handley, J. B., 
lves, John, 1539 to 1843 . 5 
Johnson, Stephen, 1535, resigned 1836 . 
Job, Moses, 1540 to 1543 . 
Kell, William, 183 
Kimball, George, 1838 to 1839 . 
Kill, Jacob, from 1839 to 1843, and 1846, 
*Look, Horace, 1828 to 1835, and since 1840 . 
Ephraim, 1827 to 1831... 
Meeker, Daniel, 1827 to1$31 . 
Miller, Williatn, 1 
Martin, William, 1835 to 1837, 
Mason, Ilail, 1835 to 1839. 
Matthews, Abraham, 1843 te 1847. 
“Maxey, J. A., since 1843. 
*Meeker, ©., since 1847 . 
(?) Jacob, since 1817. 
a William, 1827 to 1831 . 
1859 to 1543. : on 
1835 to 1843 and 1815 to 747 
Pearce, James, 1827 
Prickett, David, 1829 to 1935 . 
Pearcy, Henry, 1831, 


moved away . 


LIN OIES, 


to 1835. 


resigned . 
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Official term. 
1845 to ES4s, 


resigned . 


. 
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27, to 1849. 
1 years. 

9 yeas. 
elpveans 

1 year, 

52 Jt snort 
. 16 years. 

. . Byears. 
Soom WEHIEE 
. . dyears. 
- Syears. 

- . dyeurs. 
- « tyears. 
1 year. 

oo 40 SSO, 


. . d years. 


- Syeara 
oy eet Sieninas 
po J) Sarre, 
oe 1 Near, 
1 year. 

o dl aH, 

S 1 year. 
. 21 years. 

- . dyears. 
7 se onvedns 
ooo Jl sre 
leven, 

& o dl Sea 
- 5S years. 

. . 6 years, 
en Sl IGN, 
. » & years. 
EONvcalss 
meme ase 


eee ieutse 


- 2 years. 
2 years. 
- . dyears. 
so Jl syne 
4 yeurs. 

was 
- . 10 years. 
oo al som) 
4 years. 
1 year. 
». dyears 
» . S years, 
1 year. 
. . O yeurs, 


- - 14d years. 


Soo 4) SRE 


Boo 4) CHEE 
ee J) (COR, 
. . 2 years. 
eee bycns= 
- . td years, 
- - O years, 
so Jl Seat, 
aa Jl sane, 
2 dt ovearss 


ee teats. 


- . lO yeara, 
. . d years. 
o 5 Uren. 
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Mainekanly Ny ory scoun losa tomlalanes) 1 cc 0 ae -10 years. 
celetomee, WK eimice WEE 4 og a 5 a es a G 1 year. 
NGrirOwshessey | SUSetoul@aillnmes <r eli siere eo is) vue 3 years. 
odes, Sims) Win ISR The EB G 5 So 6 5 6 6 4 years. 
Nandle, Barton, 1828, resigned 1880... ...2.2.. 2 years. 
Rey olde, James, from 1833 to 1839, and from 1844 to 47 eo cals: 
*Roseberry, Robert, since 1835... 2... . . 13 years. 
Isami, dcihiy hy USI Gy SEES Sas Ge 5 6 oe é 7 years. 
lGaliiing, Se We URES GaGa eee Soe a o 8 6 6 5 2 years. 
“Gomi, Ie By eimnes WAS 5 oe a oom a eo 6 6 8 years. 
Renfro, Silas, 1843 to 1847... 4 years. 
Reynolds, Renben, 1846 tolS47........4.. Devenir. 
SiRSUL Thane Uy TOSI so oon oe 4 years, 
eee Moses, do. do. . omc ee 2 oD .» . + years, 
Seybold, Samuel, 1827 to 1843 . Ae Oo oe So Bip ba 16 years. 
Starkey, Jesse, 1827 to 1829, resigned. ......... 2 years. 
Selhorst, Justus D., 1827 to 1828, resigned. . . 2... 1 year. 
Starr, W. E., 1831 to 1835, and 1839 to’43..... - 8 years, 
nnn: Cexeonyetes ISBT ey IREESG 6 5 5 6 5 0 6 6 bo 6 5 I EIS, 
PSGOlt enn NUS; ls3D) CO 1 Sc -iy-m =u tesuecure re eg 6 2 4 years. 
Ave: UO aNNeS JINS 5 6 G6 5 6 6 6 . 13 years 

*Squire, Samuel, 1835 to 1847, resigned in 1348. 3:86 m & 12 years. 
Sha, OAM E TRH GliGel nh GHEE Ee 5°95 6 5 5 4 6 4 4 G 5 = 
Sieh, Saivony Wena ReBl Ss 5 Go 5 o oo 6 5 vears. 
Sigil, Ciimplees es RRBs Gon 6 6 oo hf = A - . + years. 
*Smith, W. IE, Tl 1 year. 
*Scot, H. F., | 1 year, 
*Sawyer, 5. T., f 1 year, 
*skinner, William, ;) ince 199 7am tet e 1 year. 
*Smith, Samuel, | 1 year. 
*Showalter, J G., 1 year. 
*Suppiger Joseph, i 1] year. 
Taylor, John R., 1835, moved away 1836. ....... 1 year. 
ttn, Iie eis IEES = 6 5 5 5 oo 6 ow 5 yeara, 
Vincent, Isham, 1827, resigned in 1828, was 

re-elected in ISS] to1835....... eer 5 years. 
West, Emanuel, J , 1827, to 1829, resignel. . . .. 2... 2 years. 
Wileox, Sienhen ie 1829, resigned in 1850... . . .. 1 year 
Wright, James, 1830 ro 183l ... 2. 4 1 year. 
Wheeler, Erastus, 1835 to 1846, resigned 

ey (EV (NG GRR s 65 6 6 6 5 a GY Oo A o 11 years. 
Waddle, Thomas, 1835 to 1839... ie earner a 4 years 
Nooud, Cornelius, 1S3 to S33", 2. 2 3. 1 Se 2 years. 
Winship, Franklin, 1843 to 1847. ........... 4 years. 
NWialker benjamin ito to LS47 eee. sa 4 years. 
Nicbba vanes 1S1S too Sti. 2. 2. es é + years, 
oe Wo dd AIS G 5 6 6 BA eo 4 1 year. 
Gani, IC OL ISBWING UIE 2 2 6 6 6 4 oo 8 ee oe 8 8 years, 


Names marked by asterisks (*) are the names oh Jnaticgs 4 in office 
in 1848, and whose terms wil) expire in 1851. 


PROBATE COURT. 


The probate business of the county was during the first de 
eade transacted by the same authorities, to whom the govern- 
ment of the county aifairs was entrusted. An act of the 
legislature, February 10th, 1821, created a probate court 
for each county of the state. The judges of these courts were 
chosen or appointed by the legislature of the state. The 
time had not arrived, when ile masses were thought com- 
petent to elect their judicial officers. It was feared that the 
dignity of the judiciary might be lost in the vulgar prac- 
tices of elections. 

Jacob W. Walker was the first probate judze of Madison 
county, and beld his first term at the house of James Mason, 
in the town of Elwardsyille, on the 7th of May, 1821. 


COE aE OHES: 


Judge Walker was his own clerk, and his records are models 
of accuracy aud comprehensiyeness. He resigned his office 
in March, 1822, being succeeded by Judge John York. 
Sawyer, who held his first term on the 13th day of April, 
1822, and his last on the 25th of November, 1824. He was 
succeeded, January 26th, 1825, by Hon. Abraham T’rickett, 
who resigned in April, 1827, sneceeded by William Gillham. 
Judge Gillhani officiated from July 1827, to February 9th, 
1829. Hon. David Prickett succeeded him, aud presided 
over the court until September 21st, 1835, His successor, 
Hon. John M. Krum, of Alton, held the position not quite 
four months. Hon. Joseph Gillespie was probate judge from 
January 4th, 1836, to August 31st, 1839. During his term, 
on the 25th of February, 1837, the office of probate judze 
was made elective by act of legislature, the tenure of office 
being four years. Hon. Matthew Gillespie, a brother of the 
former, was elected in August, 1539, and qualified on the 
3ist day of that month. He in turn was succeeded in Au- 
gust, 1843, by Hon. G. W. Prickett, a son of Hou. Abraham 
Prickett, frequently mentioned in this and other chapters. 
George W. Prickett resigned bis office on the 2}st of July, 
1846, to take charge of a company of volunteers, ready to 
take the field in the war agaiaost the sister republic, Mexico. 
Hou. Henry Kk. Eaton succeeded Mr. Prickett, and 
tinued in office until 1857. 


con- 
There were 1455 estates put 
under administration during this period; 18t9 to 1849; 10 
in 1819; 15 in 1829; 40 in 1559, and 109 in 1849. The 
mortality in 1849 was Gnesi severe on account of the 
prevalence of the cholera in various parts of the county. 


RETROSPECT. 


During the period, 1819 to 1849, the county had been 
reduced in area to its present size, about 769 square miles, 
The population of the connty, in tts present limits, may have 
been 4,000 in 1820; it was 6,221 in 1830, 14,433 in 1840, 
and 20,441 at the close of the period. Atl the public land, 
with the exception of a few strageling forty acre tracts that 
had been overlooked, had bveome the property of indi- 
viduals, and been converted into thousands of productive 
farms. New towns and yillages had sprung up on paper, 
and also in reality, while others mentioned in the preceding 
pages had ceased to be. Milton, for instance, a thriving 
and prosperous village, with mills, distilleries, shops, stures 
and manufactories, had gone out of extstence, and its lots, 
valued at from three hundred to cight hundred dollars each 
in 1520, are not mentioned as lots any longer in the tax- 
books of the county. The paper town, Madison (laid out by 
Allen in the Marine settlement), Augusta, (Parkinson’s 
town in section 3, range 6), Fitz-James, in section 4, range 
5, or section 5, range 5, Mount Auburn, Chippewa, Gibral- 
tar, at or near the mouth of Wood river, had come and 
gone. 

Other towns laid out during the period of the speculation 
in town property have remained, as for instance, Collins. 
ville, Highland Marine, Venice, Monticello and Troy. Troy, 
Alton, Venice and Edwardsville were promiuent enough in 
1832 to be mentioned by European tourists in prominent and 
standard works. We read, for instance, in Heinrich Christian 


Gerke’s “ Observations made in North Ameriea,” the follow- 
sinnpee 8 

Collinsville is also mentioned by this author. “It con- 
sists,” said he, “ofa mill, a Methodist church, the dwelling- 
house of Myr. Collins, a brother in-law of iny son, and the 
furm house of Major Post, who has a most amiable family, 
and keeps tavern.” 

The work of H. C Gerke, from which these notes are tnken, 
eontains innumerable items of interest, and the reader will 
find many more interesting quotations from it in the chapter 
on Kurepean Immigration. 


The 
It is situated ona 
ridge alongside the Cahokia river, has a castor of] mill, a wool- 
earding machine, a flouring and saw-mill, on the Cahokia; four At- 
tornies’ offices,—James Semple, Thomas, Prickett and Greathouse; 
one physician,— Dr. Kdwards, brother of my friend, Ninian Edwards, 
formerly governor of the state: a post-office, Prickett, postmaster; 
a real estate broker's office,—Lusk, father and son; a newspaper 
oflice.—Jndge Sawyer, proprietor and editor; a United States land 
office; five stores of some magaitnde and importance, and one tavern, 
with the sign, “ Washington. During the winter of my stay we had 
six balls and two soirees, one at Judge Smith’s and the other at Mrs. 
Prickett’s, and every Saturday a mecting of the literary and debating 
sociely. 


*T spent a most pleasant winter (1831-32) in Edwardsville. 
town has bnt one street, and unpaved at that! 


On the 22d of February the militia was out on parade, and 
inspected by the honorable and dignified Reynolds, governor of the 
rtate, who remained four days occupying my room at the tavern. 
Thus [ got acquainted with the American city or town life. 1 spent 
two months on my son’s farm in Marine settlement, making frequent 
visits among the neighbors, and thus posted myself also with rural 
life in this grand republic of America. I have closely observed 
everything I have had oecasion to see; I have studied the labors of 
the American mechanic and agriculturalist as diligently as possible, 
and was favorably impressed with everything I saw. The most 
striking feature of this people in Illinois is their hospitality and their 
uniform kindness to one another, and to strangers and foreigners, I 
shall always remember with gratitude how I was treated by those 
people. Ilinoistown (he ealls) the worst thing eontained in the state, 
und mentions it only beeause the St. Loats ferries make their Jand- 
ing there. Alton (he says) is sitnated on the Mississippi river, some 
twelve miles north of Edwardsville. The town is growing wonderfally. 
During my stay (one year) it inereased its number of dwelling: houses 
from five to fifty. Its future growth may be materially influenced by 
the location of the national road, the terminus of which is to be either 
Alton or St, Lonis. Alton is situated on lime-cock formation, sloping 
west towards the river. The town site belongs to Mayor ITunter and 
Mr. Russell, who at first gave lots away for forty or fifty dollars, but 
now they get two hundred dollars or more for each lot. Most of the town 
is still a dense forest ; but if the national road is located to Alton, it will 
greatly enhance the values and open a fine field for speculation. The 
farms of Mayor Ilunter, William Lowe, Widow Morris, Wiliam 
Montgomery and others, are for sale, and will soon become high- 
priced. Mr. Russell has lately bought some ei,hty quarter sections 
of woodland, near Alton, and these lands are also in the market. 
On the bluff, near Alton, at an elevation of two hundred fect above 
the river, stands the state penitentiary, and from this place one can 
see the Mississioi, the Missouri, and also the region of the mouth of 
the [Ninois river. On the side of this blufl, painted on the rock, are 
found two figures, representing the Good and the Bad Maniton, sixty 
fect above the surface of the water. One seems to represent the body 
of a large goo-e, bead turned backwards, and arranging feathers with 
beak, the other has four dragon heads, Indians make their appear- 
ance here quite frequently, and in large nombers. to worship, It is 
remarkable that the red colur of the Manitou never fades. 
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The towns, described by Gerke ashe found them in 1831, 
were then the only towns in the county existing in reality, 
and they have remained the leading towns of the county to 
this day. At the close of the period 1849, the towns had of 
course grown and developed in keeping with the general 
progress. During this period—1S18 to 1849—th2 county 
was represented in the state senate by George Cadwell, 1818 
to 1822, Theophilus W.S Smith, 1822 to 1826, Joseph Con- 
way, 1826 to 1854, Cyrus Edwards 1834 to 1858,* George 
Churchill 1858 to 1842, George Smith 1842 to 1846,+ 
and Joseph Gillespie from 1846 to 1850. In the house of 
representatives we find John Toward, Abraham Prickett 
and Samuel Whiteside from 1815 to 1820; Joseph Borough, 
Nathaniel Buckmaster, William Ottwell, 1820 to 1822. 
Cartis Blakeman, George Churchill and E J. West, 1822 
to 1824; Curtis Blakeman, George Churchill and William 
Oltwell 1524 to 1826. George Churchill and David Prickett 
1826 to 1828 ; George Churchill aud William Jones 1828 to 
1850; John B. E. Canal and George Chorchill 1830 to 
1832; (partof Macoupin and Madison counties forming then 
one representative district) Cyrus lwards and James Sem- 
ple 1832 to 1834; Nathaniel Buekmaster, James Semple 
and Jesse B. Thomas Jr. 1834 to 1836. John Hogan, James 
Semple ani] Robert Smith 1836 to 1838; William Ottwell, 
George Smith and Robert Smith 1835 to 1840; Cyrus E.b 
wards, Joseph Gillespie and James Reynolds 1840 to 1842. 
Robert Aldrich, John Bailhache and Curtis Blakeman 1842 
to 1844; George Barnsback, (reorge Churchill and N. D. 
Strong 1844 to 1846; Curtis Blakeman, W. A. De Wolf and 
William Martin 1846 to 1548. Names of Senators an 
Tepresentatives after the adoption of the constitution of 1545 
will appear hereafter. 

Madison county was represented in the constitutional con- 
ventions of 1818 by Benjamin Stephenson, Joseph Borough 
and Abraham Prickett, and in that of 1847, by Cyrus Ed- 
wards’E. M. West, Benaiah Robinson and George T. Brown. 


1849 ro 1882. 

The year 1849 found the eounty subdivided into sixteen 
precinets to wit: Lighlund, W. W. Ramsey, Joseph Suppi- 
ger and Oliver Hoyt, judges of elections; Suline, John 
Giger, J. W. Coventry and Christian Waage; Looking 
Glass, Wesley Dugger, Joseph Miller and Jobn Lindley ; 
Murine, W. W. McLain, Lewis L. Judd and Rt. P. Allen; 
Silver Creek, Lewis Rieks, J. R. Prickett and Abel Olive; 
roy, George Churchill, Jesse Renfro and Jubilee Posey; 
Omph Ghent, Samuel L, Miller, Samuel Sanner and Moses 
Barber; White Rock Heury H. Snell, Archibald Lamb aud 
Alexander Fleek; Collinsville, Horace Look, J. J. Fisher 
and George Moffit; Edwardsville, Samuel Smith, G. N. 
Kerran] Joshua Dunnagan; Bethel, Isaac Cox, Joel U. 
Starkey and Edward J. Dorsey; Upper s/ton, Isaac War- 


* Madison, St. Clair and Monroe counties were entitled under the ap- 
portionment of 1836 10 an additional senator. John D. Whiteside 
was eleeted in August 1836, but resigned March 5, 1837, when James 
B. Moore was elceted to fill vacaney to ES33. 

7 James .A. James, of Monroe was the additional senator for Madi- 
son, St. Clair and Monroe countics 1842 to PSsib. 
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nock, John A. Maxey and George Smith ; Sra Mile, Hiram 
Sippy, Hiram Arthur and J. W. Delaplain ; Medison, P.S. 
Day, J. R. Gillham and Jesse Rhodes; Alton, William 
Hayden, John Chaney and Mark Dixon; Jonticcilo, 
Timothy Turner, Aaron P. Mason and Josiah Ranile. 

The county was cflicered as follows: Henry K. Eaton, 
county judge, with I, B. Randle and Samuel Squire assoei- 
ates. Under the state constitution of 1848, the county judge 
was ex-officio probate judge, and he, with the associates were 
entrusted with the eivil government of the county. 

John A. Prickett, was county clerk; Andrew Miller, 
sheriff; William Gill, coroner; E. 8. Brown, treasurer; E. 
VM. West,school commissioner ;\Benaiah Robinson, surveyor ; 
and W. Brown, clerk of the cireuit court and recorder. Hon. 
W. H. Underwood, of St. Clair, was judge of the second 
judicial cireuit of which Madison formed a part. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COUNTY—FIRST COUNTY couRT 1849 
to 1853. 


Henry K, Eaton, judge, I. B. Randle and Samuel Squire 
associates. 

One of the first measures of this court was to bring order 
into the financial chaos, mentioned on a former page in this 
chapter. The judge caused the following order to be enter- 
ed, to wit: The subject of borrowing money or levying a 
special tax in view of the depressed state of the county 
finances, and the depreciated value of the county orders, 
having been frequently submitted to the eonsideration of the 
court by many of the tax paying citizens of the county, and 
the court being desirous to pursue such a course in the 
premises as a wise and prudent policy would dictate, have 
this day appointed Fred. T. Krafft, Esq., an agent to make 
inquiry and obtain information on the following points, to 
wit: From whom money ean be borrowed, the amount from 
eaeh individual, at what rate of interest from each, for what 
length of time the loan from each can be had, and to make 
his report at the Mareh term, 1850. The report, if ever 
made, was not reeorded and cannot be found among the files. 
It is to be presumed that Mr. Kratit reported verbably that 


the court raised the tax rate to 75 cents ou the assessed value. 
The appointment of a fiseal agent was of very questionable 
propriety at any rate, for it created a new office, for which 
no provision had been made by the fundamental law. The 
officers authorized by law should attend to the public affairs 
and if the controlling officers attend strictly and diligently 
to their duties, confusion and fivaneial misery need not be 
feared. The system of “ financial agents” of the county has 
been the cause of great losses to the county. As long as the 
“fiseal agent’? was an outsider, no harm came from the 
system, but in later years it became the practice that the 
controlling officer—the county judge—made himself the 
fiscal agent, to borrow money for county purposes and dis- 
burse it together with the revenue raised by taxation, The 
system, with some interruptions, existed for 24 years. 

The court, in 1849, aided the construction of a plauk-road 
from Edwardsville to Venice by granting to the plank-road 
company the right of way, 22 feet off of the right haud 
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side of the eounty road, free from charge and also the use 
of the embankment across Wet Prairie, and of the county 
bridges, on the eondition that the eompany keep the bridges 
across Cahokia and Long Lake in repair. In case that new 
bridges became necessary, the company were to pay each 
one half of the costs. 

At the Mareh term, 1850, large claims for taking care of 
paupers were presented, and Judge Eaton caused the fol- 
lowing to be spread on the record: The court do conclude 
and adjudge that these elaims caunot be allowed, for the 
reason, that the county finances are not in eondition to war- 
rant it, that the allowance of them aud many others of the 
kind, which have been presented to the eourt, would open 
the door for sueh a flood of claims for pauper services, 
as if paid would nearly, if not eutirely, exhaust the 


whole revenue of the county. The eourt have furnished a 


Poor House for such paupers with a view of lessening the 
eounty expenses for taking care of them, and if persons 
will make heavy bills on aecount of paupers apart from the 
Poor House, they must do it at their own risk. 

The Collinsville Plankroad company obtained the same 
privileges grauted to the Edwardsville company. 


1850 JUNE TERM. 


W. W. Jones, who had contraeted with the county for 
keeping the Poor House, was released and a new eontract 
entered into with Robert Stewart, who was to have $624 per 
annum, for keeping, feeding, clothing and nursing the in- 
mates, provided their average number was not more than 
six. For every additional one, Stewart was to be paid $2 00 
per week. 


1850-JULY TERM-DEATH OF E. 8. BROWN. 


At a special term of the county eourt of Madison county, 
held on the 18th of July, 1850, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted : 

“ WHEREAS since the last adjournment of this court, it has 
pleased the allwice and merciful Creator of the universe to re- 


_ move from our midst our esteemed associate, Edward 8. Brown, 
no money eould be had except at ruinous rates of interest, for — 


late treasurer and assczsor of Madison county; and Wurrras 
we are desirous of rendering a tribute of respect to the 
memory of our deceased friend who has endeared himself to 
us by his many virtues and manly deportment, therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That while we humbly submit to the decrees of 
God, we deeply deplore the untimely death of our friend and 
fellow citizen Edward S. Brown; that in his death the 
eounty of Madison has Jost an able, impartial and faithful 
officer, and the eommunity a valuable aud worthy citizen ; 
That we deeply sympathize with the bereaved family and 
friends of the deeeased in their sad atHiction; and That the 
clerk of this court present to the family of the deceascd a 
copy of these resolutions and also cause the same to be pub- 
lished in all the public newspapers of the eounty. 

The grand jury of the county memorialized the court on 
the subject of dramshop licenses in the fall of 1850 as_fol- 
lows; That they (the grand jury) find a number of those 
who become inmates of the juil aud the poor house addicted 
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to the use of ardent spirits, and in consequence become 
charges to the county, they believe the granting of license 
to keep grocerics at the usual low rates is the cause of much 
intemperance and crime, and recommend to the court that 
hereafter no grocery licenses be granted for less than $100, 
believing that if the rates shall be materially raised, there 
will be fewer groceries and less intemperance, poverty and 
crime in ourcounty. The court acted promptly on this sug- 
gestion by raising the license to $100. 

The autumn clection of 1850 resulted in the electiou of 
Andrew Miller and N. G. Edwards, as members of the House 
of Representatives, Fred. T. iXrafft, Sheriff, William Gill, 
Coroner, and Thomas W. Yates, Treasurer, in place of E. 3. 
Brown, deceased. 

At the close of the year the court caused the clerk to pre- 
pare a statement of the outstanding county orders, from 
which statement it appears that this floating debt amounted 
to about $35.078.17 ; “about” because a large number of 
county orders, supposed by W.T. Brown, former clerk, to 
have amounted to $1700, were paid and destroyed in 1843 
without being canceled on the books. Mr. Prickett had re- 
ported $36.778.17 as unpaid, and then the court deducted the 
tbove amount of $1700, leaving an apparent debt of $35.- 
O78-17. 

The county revenue of 1850 was $17,550.44, and the ex- 
penditures—Roads and bridges, $6.987.79 ; Courts and offi- 
cers, $4.599.71 ; Paupers, $2.797 15; Jail, $439.11; Election, 
$127.40. Interest, $1868.86, amounting to $16.820.02 ; leay- 
ing a surplus of $730.42. The court had trouble with the 
deputy assessors on account of their “ wnheard of ” charges, 
and ordered that hereafter their officers should present 
itemized accounts, duly authenticated and certified by the 
county assessor. The clerk was instructed to make settle- 
ments and report what he had done Mr. Prickett reported in 
March 1851 that he had paid 8738.00 for the assessment of 
1850, which report was sanctioned by the court. 

A ludicrous error occurred about the Alton assessment. 
Lewis Kellenberger, appointed deputy county assessor for 
Alton, was at the same time the assessor of the city, and had, 
as such to make two assessments, one for city, and the other 
for state purposes. As city assessor he found the Alton 
taxable property to be worth $1.082.549, while as deputy 
county assessor he found the same property to be worth only 
$771.56, a difference of $310.993. He, however, made by 
mistake, return of the city assessment to the clerk, who pro- 
ceeded to extend state taxes on city valuations, and in this 
manner the state tax of Alton was about 30 per. ct. higher 
than Kellenberger had intended it to be. Doctors are said 
to dislike taking their own medicine, but, nevertheless, it 
may sometimes he well to do so. 

The first report of the county school commission was filed 
in the court on the 5th of March, 1851, from which it 
appeared that there were then 65 school-houses in the county, 
that 2753 children had attended the schools during the year, 
that the township school funds amounted to $4000,—and 
that there were four school-libraries in existence, at Alton, 
Upper Alton, Edwardsville and Collinsville. The tax levy 
for the year was again 75 cts. per S1U0, of which 4-15 was 
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appropriated towards reducing the county debt. The as- 
sessed value, Alton property excluded, amounted to 82 784.- 
779, A subsequent report of the county debts shows au 
actual reduction of $5.765 02. The measures of economy of 
this court were in many cases too rigorous and at times un- 
just. Asan instance it may be related that the treasurer 
of the county in 1851 was allowed a compensation of $10.00 
only, beeause the collector had made his returns to the 
county court direct, instead of through the treasurer, who 
ought to have known that the law gave him 1 per. cent. 
both on receipts and disbursements. Mr. Yates should haye 
received $356.40 instead of $10, A graud jury report in 
reference to the poor house was submitted to the court, in 
which the examining committee recommended to the court, 
that more attention be bestowed upon this institution (poor- 
house) by their honorable body (meaning the court) by vis- 
iting frequently the institution and secing that the persons 
employed perform their duties and secure a little more com- 
fort to the unfortunates confined there. 

The county bought 190 acres of land in section 4, town- 
ship four, range eight, of B. J. Head, two miles west of the 
court-house, intending it for a poor-farm, and ordered the 
forty acres heretofore bought for that purpose to be sold at 
public sale; Mr. Krafft became the owner of that tract and 
paid for itin Mareh, 1853. The poor house expenses, with 
an average number of thirteen inmates, amounted to $2 074, 
or about, $160 per capita. This is a great deal of money, 
much greater than it should have been, and it is not to he 
wondered at that the county authoritics contemplated a 
change in the system. Many elaims presented to the court 
for allowances, bear evidence of the court’s displeasure; we 
will here introduce a few marginal remarks in the unmis- 
takable handwriting of Judge Eaton. A county printing 
office had presented a bill of $50 for two plain record books- 
The following sentence is endorsed on this bill: “The court 
allows this claim, although it looks upon it as an extortion.” 
A store account of $41.25 is endorsed hy Eaton as follows: 
“$41.25 allowed, but members of the court do complain of 
the excessive amounts for medicines, an unheard of charge 
until last year, also of whisky for the poor house at $2 per 
gallon! of brooms, what can the county want with a dozen 
of hrooms at one time? Some of the articles of stationery 
for the court-house, such as blotting-paper at 40 cents a 
quire, and so many quires (10) at once, ete.” 

At the June term, 1552 Joseph Suppiger, F. Ryhiner, 
Garritt Crownover, Christian Kulnen and W. Fisher, all 
citizens of Highland, presented the following memorial to 
the court: 


“The undersigned, a committee appointed at a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Wighland, held on the 1!th of June, for the purpose of making 
some regulations for the purpose of nursing and attending the sick and 
burying the dead, in case our place should again be visited, as in 
1849, by cholera, respectfully urge the Hon. County Court tu appoint 
an overscer of the poor for the Highland district. Some symptoms of 
this dreadful scourge have made their appearance 
eansed us to hold the meeting mentioned above. Generally, in the 
spring, and until the latter part of July, the greatest number of immi- 
grants arrive; and those coming in June and July are more apt to 
The influx of immigration 


amongst ns, and 


carry the seed of sickness in their system. 
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cannot he stopped; there are no laws prohibiting strangers to settle 
among us, nor do we wish for any such laws; but, of course, we have 
to take the bad consequences together with the good, and a wise com- 
munity ought to prepare in time te ayoid the worst, and to alleviate 
the suflerings of our fellow beings. It is not only these new comers, 
Lut very often poor, single individuals, who have been living for some 
time among us, that are taken suddenly, and, having no relatives or 
friends to take proper care of them, are sent adrift, and for want of 
care suffer often dreadfully, even beyond description, and it they have 
the good luck to die, there is nobody to have them decently buried. 
In such emergencies it is absolutely necessary to have an overseer of 
the poor ready to attend to the business. There were cases here where 
such duties were denied for some time. And it is another important 
requirement, besides the appointment ef such overseer, that such over- 
seer be not restricted in the manner tn which the order of the Connty 
Court of the 27th of December, 1850, did restrict all former overseers. 
There is no possibility in most of the cases to make timely application, 
and if it should be in time, and the patients conld be brought to the 
poor honse, we presnme that the citizens of Edwardsville would object 
to such importations, and more so for dead bodies than only sick per 

sons, Whenever it comes to such a pass, even the most benevolent 
families will refuse to receive the victims into their houses. And if 
there is no overseer of the poor to act in such cases, whose duty is it to 
act? Several applications have been made these last three or four 
weeks to the former overseer, who does not consider himself empower- 
ed to give any orders, and made only arrangements with the provisr, 
that the agent, hereafter to be appointed by your honors, would ratify 
the measures taken. It is impossible to apply to the County Court in 
such emergencies,—the distance forbids any such attempts and princi- 
pally in cases of death, where putrefaction sets in qnicker than in all 
other diseases. The committee would respectfully recommend Doctor 
Theophilus Bruckner, as a fit and proper subject for such an over- 
seer, he being a young physician, and able to make the necessary 
discrimination ; and, as neither sickness nor death waits for conyeni- 
enve, and as there is at no other season of the year the same necessity 
as at present, they would urge to the Hon. Court the absolute needful- 
ness of immediate action, and to send out the appointment of such an 
overseer,—and, further, to make such orders and not restrictions as 
wonld directly annul al] the benefits intended by the framers of the 


statute ot our state. .A\llof which is respectfully submitted to your 
Hon. body.” 


The court appointed Dr. Bruckner at once, as Joseph Sup- 
piger had peremptorily refused to act The fears of the 
citizens of Highland were too well founded. The plague 
made its appearance, and a dreadful mortality ensued. 

The connty revenue of 1851 was larger than ever before, 
amounting to $23,342.93, and quite an amount was appro- 
priated in the support of the dying and frieudless immi- 
grants at Highland. 

The tax levies were not lowered in subsequent years; 
they amounted to $27,506.57 in 1852, and to $27,114 53 in 
1855. 

T. W. Yates was re-elected treasurer in 1851, and J. R. 

“Woods succeeded Mr. West as school commissioner. 

In 1852, Joseph Gillespie was re-elected to the state senate, 
$. A. Buckmaster and Thomas Judy beeame members of the 
lower house, C. A. Murray sheriff, and 8. W. Robbins coro- 
ner. Hon. W. H. Bissell, of St. Clair, was re-elected repre- 
scutative of the first congressional district of Illinois. 


SECOND COUNTY couRT 1853-1857. 


Henry K. Eaton, county judge, and D. D. Collins and 
Joseph Chapman, associate justices. John A. Prickett was 
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re-clected county clerk, J. W. Terry was elected school 
commissioner, T. W. Yates treasurer and W. E. Wheeler 
county surveyor, with Joseph Burnap as surveyor of the 
western district of the county. 

The building of the present court-house was the principal 
public work done during this administration. The people 
of the county were greatly agitated about it, a large number 
making strenuous efforts in opposition. The question of 
dividing the county was again mooted, and this very agita- 
tion nerved the court in its proceediug to build, in order to 
put a quietus on the opposing element. Petitions pro and 
cou. poured in from every part of the county, and we shall 
here introduce two samples, to wit: “The petition of the 
voters of Madison county respectfully sheweth : That they 
regard with feelings of lively emotion, all measures which 
have for their object the advancement of the welfare of the 
community of which they form a part; while, on the other 
hand they deprecate, as injurious, all schemes that tend, by 
undue agitation, to disturb public tranquillity, or on slight 
pretences, to destroy the order of long established institutions. 
Of this latter character they deem all attempts to dismember 
the old and respectable county of Madison. They have 
learned with regret, that it is in the contemplation of some, 
to divide and form a new county by cutting off a large por- 
tion of Madison. They believe that such a measure would 
be injurious to all concerned; it would destroy the political 
importance of both the counties, while, as a matter of ex- 
penditure, it would increase the eost to the whole people. 
Two sets of buildings would have to be ereeted in the first 
iustauce, and in all future time there would be rendered 
necessary an increased taxation for county purposes. 

“With a view to quiet this matter and secure the solid 
advantages of certainty and repose to every part of our 
county, they deem it politic and proper to erect, on a scale 
commensurate with the wants of the people, the convenient 
administration of justice, the safety of the publie records, 
and the growth of a free and prosperous people, suitable 
public buildings at the present county seat. As yet, the 
people of this county have expended little or uothing for 
public buildings, the court-house now in use having been 
erected at the expense of the citizens of Edwardsville. These 
buildings are unsafe, inconvenient, uucomfortable and un- 
worthy of the county; and in our opinion, the period has 
arrived when they should be replaced with others of a more 
permanent, convenient aud substantial character. 

“The undersigned, therefore, pray the Honorable County 
Court to take such measures, as in its wisdom shall seem 
best, to cause the erection of suitable public buildings, on a 
scale calculated to serve the present and future wants of the 
people of this county.” And now—audiatur et allera pars. 

We, the undersigned tax-payers of Madison county, 
respectfully remonstrate against the recent order of the 
county court in relation to building a new court-house. 
Believing, as we do, that the building canuot be prosecuted 
as contemplated by the court without creating a large interest 
bearing debt. which will have to be met by an increased 
rate of taxation, and believing this to be bad policy at auy 
time, and more especially in the present condition of the 
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money matters of the county; we, therefore, respectfully 
request your Hon. Body to suspend the exccution of the 
orders referred to for the present season, etc., ete. 

This petition was presented by J. T. Debam, who added 
the following postscript: There have 32 tax-payers signed 
this remonstrance. Every man that saw it, signed it, and 
if any person could have had time to have gone around and 
presented it, every man that has to pay taxes would oppose 
the building of a new court-house. In Mouticcllo precinct, 
T have no fears of vouching for Josiah Randle, etc, cte., 
mentioning every man in the township! 

The court itself was not unanimous, ax will be seen by the 
solemn protest of the member from the western part of the 
county, the Hon. Joseph Chapman, in words as follows: 

Madison county court, March term 1855; whereas, con- 
trary to the wishes of a large majority of the people of this 
county, as the undersigned believes, the majority of this 
court at this term has passed an order to build a court- 
house in the town of Enlwardsville, and whereas, there is no 
recourse left to the undersigned but to protest against the 
said order, therefore the undersigned asks that his protest 
may be placed upon the record of this conrt. 


JosEerH CHAPMAN. 


The order against which Mr. Chapman protested was 
very brief: That the court appoint Joseph Gillespie, 
Michael (+. Dale, Wm. T. Brown, Fred. T. Krafft and Juo. 
A. Prickitt a committee to decide upon the best plan of' a 
court-house suitable for the county, and that a new court- 
house be built. 

It issaid that it took a great deal of argument and reasoning 
to get the Hon. D. D. Collins to vote “aye.” In fact, the 
members of the court were subjected to very bitter and ven- 
The plans for the court-house were made 
by Charles H. Pond, who also became the contractor. The 
price agreed npon was $34,846.00, which amount was paid 
in 10 per. cent. interest bearing county bonds, the greater 
part of which was a portion of the interest bearing county 
debt, refunded in 1877. 

The court-house was completed in September 1857, and 
was placed in charge of the sheriff with instructions to have 
the different rooms locked and to keep intruders ont. Polit- 
ical conventions, agricultural and mechanical societies had 
standing permission to hold their meetings in the court 
room, others had to get special permission from the county 
court. 

A new precinct, Alhambra, was established Mareh 1855, 
with poll at the house of W. J. Lowrey, and the preeinet 
of Bethel, formerly Hattan’s prairie, received the name 
Bethalto. 

The poor farm bought in 1852, was sold to J. R. Mel- 
drum and others in 1855, Whenever a county undertakes 
to raise corn or potatoes, it is snre to pay too much for the 
whistle, as the tmmortal Benjamin Franklin wonld say. 
During this term a substantial bridge across Cahokia ereek 
on the Springfield road near Edwardsville was built under 
contraet with the county by D. 2. Wentworth for $3.150. 
00. The county revenue during these four years amounted 
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to 327.183 52; in 1854, $30,779.95, in 1855, $29 598.46, in 


1896, $30,092.40. One of the collectors during that 
period failed to settle his accounts in full. George 


Churehill and John Edwards made good the deficiency 
which amounted to $2,25087, The last payment was made 
April 16, 1859, and the whole debt, including interest and 
damages, amounted to $2,583.91. 

The fiscal statements made during those four years have 
not heen preserved. The writer happened to find a state- 


ment of 1858, published in a Mlighland newspaper. The 
county debt was stated to haye been as follows: 

12 per cent. interest bearing county orders. . . . 2... $2,400 00 
8 per cent. interest bearing county orders. . . 3800.90 
6 per cent. interest bearing county orders. . . ¢ 1,200.00 
10 per cent. int. bearing conrt-house bonds... . . . - « 82 546.35 


7,893.00 


$50,139.35 


Floating debt-county orders . 


Total 


Election returns of 1854: 

G.T. Allen and Henry 8. Baker, members of the legis- 
latnre, John R. Swain, sherit] and W. G. Pinckard coroner. 

Of 1855, O.C. Drake, school commissioner and 13. D. 
Berry, treasurer. Of 1856. Joseph Gillespie, senator, 
Lewis Ricks and Aaron P. Mason, representatives, Z. 3B. 
Job, sheriff, W. G. Pinckard coroner and T. O. Springer 
clerk of the circuit conrt. Of 1857. John Weaver school 
commissioner, BD. Berry treasurer, M. G Dale county 
judge, Ek. M. Morgan and George Stucker associates and 
John A. Prickett, county clerk. 


THIRD COUNTY COURT, 1857 To 1861. 


“M. G. Dale, Judge, hk. M. Morgan and George R. Stocker 
axsociate justices. 

The aflairs of the county were conduc‘ed with great pru- 
dence and rigid ceremony. The tax rates were not increas- 
ed although there was an additional expenditure of over 
33,000 interest on conrt-house bonds. The court suceceded 
not alone to meet all current expenses of the county but 
even to materially reduce the interest bearing debt. The 
revenue of 1858 was $32,623,37, of 1859 $33,477.37, of 
1860 $32,954.67, and of 1861 $31,376.12. Taxes were paid 
promptly and tax dodging was not allowed to eripple the 
alministration. 

The taxable property of the county in IS58 was assessed 
at 38,712,283, of which $2,182,208 worth of property 
within the corporate limits of Alton was exempt from pay- 
ing a direct connty tax. Alton took charge of the paupers 
in its corporation, and paid its proportional share of the 
other county expenses out of the city treasury, as agreed 
upon by the county court and eity council. The total tax 
fur the state, county and school purposes amounted in 1858 
to $90,995,67. In 1859 these valuations amounted to $%,- 
$25,797, including railroad valuations, mentioned above for 
the first time, to wit: $272,137; lands were assessed at $3,. 
908,085 ; city and village property, $2,128,809; and per- 
sonal property, $2,433,706 ; the total taxes amounted to $)4,- 
S50: 


Ge 


In 1860 valuation had iucreased to $8,932,153 and the 
taxes to $94,95271. In 1861 the assessor returned but $8,- 
390,411 of taxahle property ; the property in Alton, assess- 
ed at $2311,217 in 1859, decreased in 1861 to $1,794,036, a 
depreciation of 24 per cent. The taxes levied amounted to 
$91,270.14. 

Results of election in 1858: Samuel A. Becton 
State Senator ;Z. B. Job and Joseph H. Sloss, members of 
the House; W. T Brown, sheriff; and James Hand, coroner. 
Philip B. Fouke, of St. Clair, was elected representative of 
the 8th congressional district, and re-elected in 1560. 

A yote on the introduction of township organization, 
ordered in consequence of the petition ot V. P. Richmond, 
resulted adversely to township organization. 

1859: B. D. Berry assessor and treasurer; 1860: Cyrus 
Edwards and Garrett Crownover, members of the House of 
Representatives ; Julius A. Barnsback, sheriff ;—--— Allen, 
coroner; and T. O. Springer, clerk of the Circuit court. 
1861: M. G. Dale, re-elected county Judge ; Constantine Ril- | 
Niet and W. B. Hundley, associate justices; Joseph Chap- 
man, county clerk; Nelson D. Sweeny, surveyor; W. P. 
Eaton, school commissioner ; B. D. Berry, treasurer ; Solo- 
mon Koepfliand Samuel A. Buckmaster, delegates to the 
constitutional convention, 


ey G. Dale, county judge; Constantine Rilliet and W. — 
B. Hundley, associate justices. Mr. Rilliet died in 1862, 
and was succeeded by Xavier Sutter. He was held in high 
esteem, and his sudden death was deplored by all who 
knew him. He was a foreign born citizen of distinction. 
Mention is made of him in the chapter on European immi- 
gration. The records of the county, December term 1862, 
containing the following resolutions, spread upon the record 
of the county court by its order. 

“Wnerras, ft has pleased the Allwise Ruler of the Uni- 
verse to remove from our midst, since the last meeting of | 
the court, our associate justice, Constantiue Relliet, \ 

Resolved, By the members of the court. that we have re- 
ceived with deep regret the intelligence of his death ; That 
we bear our heartfelt testimony to the strict integrity, 
gentlemanly demeanor and devotion to duty which marked 
his character; That we tender to his family and friends 
the sincere tribute of our sympathy.” 

The civil war was now raging throughout the United 
States. Young men and men of families rushed to the field 
in defense of the integrity of the Union, aud it became the 
duty of the court, to see that the families of our patriotic 
men were properly provided for. Money had to be raised 
at once, as the slow process of tax-collecting could not meet 
the emergency. The court ealled on EK. M, West, G W. 
Phillips, Joseph Gillespie and John Suppiger as members 
of a committee to aid in providing fuuds and distributing 
the same judiciously and econumically. Large and larger 
amounts were needed as time went on, bounties had to be 
paid in order to fill the ranks thinned out by death on the 
field of battle, or in the dreaded hospital. Every order 
of the court to borrow money was immediatly succeeded 
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by another order to levy a special tax in discharge of 
temporary debts so created. While many other counties 
throughout this and other states loaded themselves down 
with permanent war debts, under which some are groaning 
to this day, Madison couuty had raised by taxation funds, 


amply sufficient to pay off every dollar of its war debt, 


even before the war had ended! Jt was a difficult task, but 
prudent government and ready tax paying accomplished it. 

The war taxes collected in Madison county amounted to 
$108,292.59. Hon. E. M. West managed the financial part 
of this work. The moneys were disbursed in support of 
families of volunteers, in paymeut of bounties, interest on 

“moneys borrowed and other expenses. 

Turning to the regular county expenses during the second 
term of Judge Dale’s administration we find them to have 
been fully met leaving even a surplus, with revenues as fol- 
lows: 1862, $82,981.18; 1863, $38,409.05; 1864, $35,- 
098.22: and in 1865, $37,897 80. It should be borne in 
mind that the current money of the land had been greatly 
depreciated, the greenback dollar of 1863, 1854 and 1865 
being at times scarcely worth 50 cents in coin. The credit 
of the county was good and the 8 per cent. county war loan 
mentioned above was readily taken at par. 

The debt of the county was reduced to $35,066.50 in bonds 
and $10,421.71 in unpaid county orders, as per statement 
of June, 1864, the balance of revenue of 1863 then in 
process of collection was stated to have amounted to $25,- 
871.43, amply sufficient to redeem the floating debt above 
mentioned, 

Officers elected in 1862: W. H. Underwood, Senator of 
the 5th district—Madison and St. Clair, Samuel A. Buck-\/ 
master and William Watkins, representatives of the 16th 
district (Madison and Bond), W. E. Wheeler, sheriff, and 
St. W. Gaskill, coroner. William R. Morrison, of Monroe 
county, was elected member of Congress for the 12th con- 
gressional district of Hlinois. 

In 1863: K. G. H. Knowles, surveyor, with D, A. Spauld- 
ing—who had been county surveyor iu 1823 - as surveyor 
for the western district, and James B. MeMichael, assessor 
and treasurer. 

Tn 1864: Julius A. Barnsback and Hiram Dresser, repre- 
sentatives; George Ruegger, sheriff; Wm. T. Brown, clerk 
circuit court, and P. G. Regan, corouer; Jehu Baker, of St. 
Clair, was elected member of Congress and re-elected in 
1866. 

In 1865: Thomas R. Wilson, surveyor; W. P. Eaton, 
school-commissioner,* and James B. McMichael, treasurer. 


FIFTIT COUNTY CouRT, 1865 ro 1869. 


David Gillespie, county judge, Edmond D, Keirsey and 
Anthony Suppiger, associates; C. W. Dimmock, clerk. 

The times succeeding the war have always been considered 
very prosperous, the land was flooded with currency and 
all expenditures, public and private, increased perceptibly. 


* Mr. Eaton resigned in 1867, and was succeeded by W. J. Rose- 
berry. Roseberry died daring his term, and Joseph W. Van Cleve 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


meson + 


The tax levies of Madison county were as follows: in 1866, 
$39,693.96 ; In 1867, $73,599 96; in 1868, $72,709 35, and 
in 1869, $81,841 ,32 

These amounts did not suffice to meet the current ex- 
penses of the county. Temporary loans made at yarious 
times to save the county from losses apprehended by a de- 
preciation of county orders, became a permanent debt. At 
the end of this administration, December 6, 1869, the in- 
terest-bearing debt of the county was as follows: 


Old interest bearing co. orders of 1843. g 915 50 
Court-house bonds, 1856, balance. 26,346 35 
Bounty bonds of 1865, balance. 4,000 00 


*Promissory notes Jor temporary loans nade to meet cur- 
rent expenses of the county. 

*David Gillespie at various times Bledyed ne Rana 
credit to keep county orders at par, which they had never 
been before and maintained them at par during his ad- 
ministration. When settling his fiscal agency in 1870, 
the county was found indebted to David Gillespie to the 
amount of over $3,000 for moneys advanced by him. 


22,604 59 


Upper Alton, Rock Road purchase. . : : 
Jail bonds issued. . 3 ¢ : : : 


$ 4,500 00 
33,000 00 
$91,366 44 
From which deduct jail bonds turned overto the succeed- 
ing administration, leaving the bonded debt. 
Less : : 


$91,366 41 
33,000 00 


$58,366 44 

The county had been at very great expense in building 
bridges and roails. A new jail had to be ereeted, The order 
in reference to the building of this jail is as follows: It is 
ordered by the county court that a new jail be erected at a 
cost not to exceed the sum of $30,000 on such lot of ground 
as may be determined by the agent appointed for that pur- 
pose, due regard being had to the best interest of the county. 
And itis further ordered by the court that Dayid Gillespie, 
county judge, be and he is hereby appointed agent for the 
county to make contract for the purchase of ground to be 
selected by him for the location of said jail, and also to con- 
tract for plans, specifications and the building of said jail, 
and to have a general superintendence in the construction of 
the same, and haye power and authority tomke all contracts 
in the building thereof. The said agent to determine the loca- 
tion of said jail and also the place and specification for the 
building and to make all necessary deeds tothe county for the 
ground purehased and to make all necessary contracts and 
arrangements for raising the necessary funds underan act of 
the legislature of the state of Hlinois, approved February 22d, 
1867, authorizing the county court of Madison county to 
issue $50,000 bonds for the erection of a jail forsaid county. 

During the preceding administration it had become neces- 
sary to erect proper buildings for the increasing number of 
helpless paupers. An order of court had, however, provi- 
ded for the necessary funds for this purpose, which were 
to be obtained from the sale of swamp lands belonging to 
Madison county, A few words in reference to these lands 
will here be in proper place. 

County Swamp Lands.—Under acts of Congress, ap- 
proved September 28, 185), and June 22, 1852, Madison 
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county had come in possession of 1450 acres of swamp and 
overflowed lauds, situated in townships 3-9 and 4-9. M. G. 
Dale had been appointed agent to sell these lands. From 
his reports and the county treasurer's statements it appears 
that 840 acres of this land were sold in 1865 and that the 
county received a net income of 33498.30 from said sale. 
$2,040 of this money had been expended in the erection of 
the county poor house. The balance on hand December 5, 
to wit, $1458.30, were ordered hy the county judge to be np- 
plied in the erection of an addition to the county-poor- 
house. The balance of the swamp lands, to wit, 640 acres, 
were sold by order of the court in 1873. The amount rea- 
lized was $1920, ro that the whole amount reccived by the 
county for the lands in question aggregates $5,418.30. It 
was thought at the time of this last sale that the county had 
aclaim against the federal government for a larger quantity 
of land, and the authorities of the county entered into a 
contract with James A. Dickenson and others to prosecute 
the claims of the county. This contract, made and signed 
December 11th, 1875, was subsequently declared null and 
void by the board of county commissioners, and no steps 
were taken to investigate the merits of the claim. 

Elections in 1866.—A. W. Metcalf, state senator; Jolin 
H. Yager and J. F. Alexander, house of represeutatives ; 
Joseph G. Robinson, sheriff ;and W. B. Wright, coroner. 
Jehu Baker, of St. Clair, was chosen representative to Con- 
gress from this district; I. E. Schell, of St. Clair, member 
state board of equalization. In 1867 Nelson D. Sweeny 
and T. W. Long, surveyors; W. J. Roseberry, superinten- 
dent of schools; and Thomas II. Kennedy, assessor and 
treasurer. 1868: Willard C. Flagg, state senator, and 
Daniel Kerr and Samuel H. Challis, members of the house; 
L. W. Moore, sheriff; Jonathan Quarton, coroner; H. If. 
Kahlenbeek, clerk of the circuit court, and C. W. Dim- 
mock, Jr.,county clerk to fill vacancy; Irwin B. Randle, 
member state board of equalization ; and J. B. Hay of Belle- 
ville, member of Congress. 1869: Wm. T. Brown, coun- 
ty judze ; George R. Stocker and Ifenry C. Gerke, associ- 
ates; B. E. Hoffman, county clerk; John Weaver, school 
superintendent, and Thomas H. Kennedy, treasurer. 


SIXTH COUNTY CouRT, 1869 To 1874. 


Wm. T. Brown, judge ; George R. Stecker and Henry C. 
Gerke, associate justices. 

This administration has frequently been critized for its 
measttres of introducing a system of expensive internal im. 
provements. The flush times induced the people at first not 
only to look upon lavish expenditures with indifference, but 
even to urge the court to make greater and more expensive 
improvements. Petitions, signed by the heaviest tax payers 
poured in, asking for the building of bridges, the purchasing 
of plank roads, the making of rock roads, ete, ete. Tncor- 
porated towns solicited aud obtained aid in constructing ex- 
pensive roads, planked and rocked, leading to and through 
their incorporated limits. Wheu told by the authorities 
that there were no funds for such appropriations the answer 
was almost invariably: “Let future generations help to 
pay ’—a ery so often heard when an incredibly huge na- 


tional deht was created in an inercdibly brief space of time 
-—there is a plenty of money to be had, go and “ borrow!” 
The very first act of the court was to make a temporary 
loan. 

The expenditures of the first year exceeded the revenue 
nearly $60,000, although the tax levy of the year 1870, to 
wit : $86,034.50, was over $4,000 higher than ever before. 
The people in the southeast part of the county, the frugal 
and vigilant natives of the Swiss Republic showed signs of 
uneasiness at this state of affiirs as early as December, 1870. 
They remonstrated in a respectful but decided manner 
against the system of creating a large and permanent debt. 
The signers of the remonstranee were iuvited to attend court, 
and have an explanation. Louis Vullirt, John Balsiger 
and C. P, Chipron were the only ones to answer this invita- 
tion, which had more the appearance of a summons. The re 
cords of March 14th, 1871, contain the following entry : 
“« Whereas, a remonstrance has been presented against the 
action of the county court, and said parties having beeu 
duly notified, that the same will be heard this day + L. Vul- 
lirt, Joho Balsiger and C. P. Chipron, three of the parties 
appeared in court, and said remonstrance was duly and fully 
considered, and the court having shown that there were no 
good reasons for complaint really existing, as said parties iu 
person and by letter admitted, the said remonstrance is 
laid on the table indefinitely.” 

Petitions, numerously signed, praying for a vote on the 
adoption of township organization, were presented from year 
to year, but the measure was in each case deteated by large 
majorities, showing that the court enjoyed the confidence of 
the people, and that its actions were endorsed. Good roads 
and safe and substantial bridges were highly appreciated, 
and the more so, as there was no increase in the tux rate. 
The values of lands and other property were constantly in- 
creasing, and the higher prices obtained for all agricultural 
productions, led many tax payers to furget that those many 
so-called temporary loans would matureandhave to be met. 

Speaking of the constant enhancement of values, it is 
proper to state that the taxable property of the county was 
assessed in 1873, as $24,951,571, nearly three times as 
much as in 1863—to wit: $%,390,411.00. 

The lands of the county were assessed at $13,092,816; 
the town and city property at $5,112,954; personal property 
at $3,497,383; and railroad property at $5,408,418. The 
taxes were as follows: State, $59,933.65; county, $157,308. 
63; city and town, 877,373.42; distriet school tax, $94,948, 
9); road tax, $24 981.57, or $424,036.17 in the aggregate. 
This was an enormous tax for a population of scarcely 45, 
000 inhabitants; $9.00 per eapita J 

Lavish as were the expenditures in reference to the im- 
provements, they might still be considered moderate in com- 
parison with the extravagant panper expenses, which in 
1878, reached the enormous amount of $42,000! 

The oft repeated orders in reference to borrowing certain 
limited amounts of mouey, were now followed by a more 
dangerous and wholly arbitrary one of December 14, 1872: 

“Ordered by the county court, that upon any person pre- 
senting to W. T. Brown, county judge, who is appointed 
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agent of the county in the premises, orders of Madison coun- 
ty, to the amount of five hnudred dollars or upwards, the 
said county jodge, as agent of the county, is authorized to 
issue to the holder of orders, county bonds in lieu thereof, 
with ten per cent. interest per annum, payable semi-annually, 
and said bonds to run for such period of time not to exceed 
ten years, as may be deemed advisable by said agent.” 

This was a dangerous order. It opened the flood gates 
to financial ruin; there was no limit any longer; millions of 
dollars might have been borrowed under it. And yet, this 
“ order” was not original with the court. Turning back a 
few pages in this chapter, to 1843 and 1844, the reader will 
find a funding order, in substance and bearing the same as 
the one above. Judge Brown had been county clerk during 
that period, and some of these funded orders or bonds of 
1813, made out by him when clerk, were presented for pay- 
ment and paid during his administration as judge. 

The tax levies during this period were as follows: in 
1870, #86,034.50; in 1871, $105,057.00; in 1872, $150, 
287.55; and in 1873, 162,380.20, The taxes were not as 
closely collected as in former years. Some taxpayers fell 
behind, and these delinquencies, amounting to only 
$2,302.32, in 1869, reached their height in 1876, when they 
amounted to $161,104.26; $54 691.75 of which, were due to 
Madison county, as part of the county levies of prior years. 
In speaking of the county debt and “ bewailing” its magni- 
tude, this item of delinquent taxes has never been mentioned. 

The current expenditures of the county, together with 
acerued interest of county debt amounted in these four 
years to $776.447.58. The gross receipts from tax levies, 
grocery licenses, sale of swamp-lands and all other sources 
amounted to $462,734.51 and $314.231,107 were raised by 
loans. The interest bearing debt of Madison county, was 
now—1874 $485.460.17 to wit: 


Old court-house bonds... . 2. 2 + ee ee ees $26.000 

Tr ad sulea ws ee eee a ce ee eo em $50.000 
Bonds issued in payment of prior debts, and temporary 

loans made during this term. . . $314.934.28 

Notes and interest bearing county orders... . .. - 2140144 

$112.335.72 

From which are to be deducted interest bearing assets . 6.875.55 


3405.46.17 


It should here be stated that a large number of county 
orders and unadjusted claims amounting in the aggregate 
to nearly 50.000 formed a heavy floating debt—Mareh 1, 
1874. Thetax levy for the current year,to wit: $148 280 - 
98 was then in process of collection, and as not a dollar of 
it had been expended or paid into the treasury at that date, 
the above meutioned floating debt of $50.00) is not, nor 
ought it to be made part of the exhibit of the eounty in- 
debtedn ss, and further it should be stated here, that, on a 
later day, the administrators of the estate of Wm. T. Brown 
deceased, paid $19 975.83 of the assets of his estate into the 
county treasury in payments of a judgment of nearly $19.- 
000 obtained by the eounty against the late W. T. Brown. 
This amount was afterwards applied towards paying ofa 
part of the county debt. 
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The death of Judge Brown was one of the saddest events 
in the county history. In making himsclf the financial 
agent of the county, and, iu a measure the superintendent of 
public improvements also, he added so many labors to his 
official duties as county Judge, that he broke down under 
the load. The very fact, that his financial ageney was out 
of place and had foreed him intoa false position. weighed 
heavy on his mind, clouding an intellect as bright and bril- 
liant as but few mortal are blessed with. Whoever has 
seen our lamented judge in the last days of his life, tottering 
nuder that load of fearful responsibility will ever remember 
with grief and sorrow that picture of hopelessness and de- 


spair, All know how he put an end to his troubles and 
sorrows. Judge J. G. Irwin, his suecessor in office, caused 


the following entry to be made in the records of the prohate 
conrt of Apri! 1874. As a token of respect to the memory to 
William Taylor Brown, late judge of this court who departed 
this life on the 21. of March 1874, his successor in office has 
caused to he spread upon the pages of this record, the follow- 
ing brief outline of the career of the deceascd as a public 
nan. 

“Te was born April 26, 1817. The whole period of his 
manhood save an interim of seven years was spent in the 
public service of the people of Madison county, from 1837 
to 1556 he held the office of clerk of the circuit court, and 
during the first ten years of that period also discharged the 
duties of clerk of the county court. In 1858 he was elected 
sheriff and filled this office for one term of two years. In 
1864 he was again elected clerk of the circuit court in which 
position he served until autumn 1868. In Noyember 1869 
he was elected Judge of this court, and continued to serve 
the people in that capacity until his death, having been re- 
elected in November 1873 for a second term.” 

These facts are the best testimonials of the esteem in which 
the deceased was held as a public offieer. 

His has been a career of honor and success unparalleled 
in the lives of the public men of this county. Although 
possessed of many public and private virtues, the chief orna- 
ment of his character was his generosity and charity. He 
was incapable of saying “Vo” in the presence of want and 
misery and his charity regarded neither creed, race, nor col- 
or. If the earnest and sincere prayers of the poor of this 
earth may smooth the pathway of the travcler on his jour- 
ney from this world to the hourne from whence no traveler 
rcturns, let us trust and believe that his has been a happy 
exit. 

The authorities of the county being of the opinion that 
the large amounts of money borrowed by the late Judge 
Brown, had not all been satisfactorily accounted for, made 
a proposition to the administrators of his estate to effect a 
speedy and amicable settlement. ‘They appointed a com- 
mittee of investigation, eomposed of the Hon. A. W. Met- 
calf, and Messrs. Cyrus Leverett and Otto Brodtbeek, to act 
with the administrators in examining persons and papers 
with a view of settling the aflairs without going to court. 
The administrators declined to enter into the proposed ar- 
rangement, preferring to have the claim of the county, if 
one really existed, adjusted before the prohate court. The 


wt 


county cmployed Hon. A. W. Metealf, as attorney, while 
Messrs. Krome and Hadley appeared for the estate. ‘The 
trial ended in a judgment against the estate, as mentioned 
above. 

Election—1869 to 1873. Ata special election he'd for 
the purpose of electing two delegates to the constitutional 
convention—16th representative district—Madison and 
Bond eounties; C. F. Springer, of Edwardsville, a republican, 
and H. W. Billings, of Alton, a democrat. were chosen. 

1870.—House of representatives: D 9B. Gilham, A. F: 
Rogers and Theodore Miller. Sheriff, R. W. Crawford, 
and coroner, VT. J. Trish. 1871.—Treasurer, T. H. Ken- 
nedy ; surveyor, N. D. Sweeny. 1872.—State senate, J. EH. 
Yager; house: Henry Weinheimer, B. R. Hite and Thomas 
T. Ramey ; sheriff} J. T. Cooper; clerk of the cirenit court, 
John D. Heisel; county attorney, I. B. Glass, and coroner, 
W. H. Greipenberg. 1573.—W. T. Brown, county judge ; 
B. E. Moffman, county clerk; T. H. Kennedy, treasurer ; 
A. A. Suppiger, school superintendent; N. D. Sweeny, 
surveyor: W. E. Wheeler, W. W. Jarvis and T. W. Kin- 
der were elected county commissioners. 

The former system of county government, the so-called 
county court, was abolished by the new constitution, sub- 
stituting a formerly tried system of county commissioners, 
with a three years’ tenure of office four members elected after 
the year 1573. Those elected in 1873 had to draw lots fer 
respective terms of one, two and three years. Owing to an 
imperfection in the law, introducing the system. the com- 
missioners could not take charge of public affairs until 
January 24th, 1874. 


BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, JANUARY 24, 1874 ro 
APRIL, 1876. 

First Year.—W. E. Wheeler. chairman; W. W. Jarvis 
and T. W. Kinder, members. This board took charge of 
the county affairs under very unfavorable circumstances. 
The finances of the county were in confusion, and a large 
interest bearing debt made the semi-annual payment of 
interest a heavy burden. Besides, there were county orders 
and unadjusted claims amounting to nearly fifty thousand 
dollars to be met, with not a dollar of available finds in the 
treasury. The tax books for the year were in the hands of 
the collector, hut no effort at collection had been made. 
The law provided for the ¢ Hection of the revenue in the 
first quarter of the year, but usage had made the third 


' quarter of the year the tax gathering quarter for Madison 


wo 


county. The great commercial crisis of 1873 began to be 
severely felt in the west about this time, and at last, the 
railroad companies combined to have the tax colleetors en- 
joined from collecting all taxes levied on railroad property. 
The prospect was gloomy, but the members of the board 
proved cyual to the task allotted tothem. Firmly resolved, 
not to allow the public debt to be inercased another dolar; 
the board set to work to ascertain in the first place, what 
the net revenue for the year would amount io. <All san- 
guine views were banished and stern reality bravely met, 
It was resolycd that the expenditures of the county should 
be kept within the revenues derived from taxation, and this 
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resolution was rigidly adhered to. A number of county 
bonds were maturing during the year, and of course, they 
could not be paid out of a crippled revenue. The board, 
however, succeeded in protecting the eredit of the county by 
finding purchasers of the bonds, and at lower tates of 
imterest at that. 

The heavy and unheard-of pauper expenses were reduced 
to a minimum, despite bitter words and rude threats. 

The new order of things did by no means please all, and, 
in some instances, it beeame necessary that the firmness of 
mind was aided by strength of muscle and pluck. 

The current expenses of the county, exclusive of interest, 
during the year, amounted to $89,088.45. The interest paid 
during the year amounted to $36,925.04, 

The second county board, with T. W. Kinder as chairman, 
and BR. W. Crawford as new member, conducted the affairs 
pretty much on the same plan and with stmilar success. 

The current expenses of the county during the year 1875 
amounted to $90,987.62. 
$115,531.85. The voters of the county adopted township 
organization at the November election, 1875. 

John Bardill, who had been elected member of the board 
as successor to W. W. Jarvis, served from December 1, 
1875, to April, 1876, when the county commissioners board 
was superseded by the board of supervisors. 

The districting of the county under the new order of 
things, was an easy task,—the congressional townships in all 
but one instance, forming non-political corporations named 
as follows : 

8 Collinsville. 


. if 
Town 3 Range 5 ITetvetia. ' Town 8 Range 
oh “i ce 


oF ay 5 Saline. 4 8 Edwardsville. 
ain < 5 Leef. cS Bn 8 S Fort Russell. 
One: 5 New Douglas. Se Os 8 Moro. 

Ge 6 St. Jacobs. ee eas 9 Nameokt. 
tas 6 Marine. as eile 9 Lor 

Gy 6 Alhambra. BA aN) |] HORUeae 
Bh 6 Olive. Gg 9 Wood river. 
se 7 Jarvis. EG) (8 9 Fosterburg. 
“ 4° 7 Pin Oak. « 3 * 10 Venice 
Cg 7 UWamel. ey At) AM eat. 

« 6 “ 7 Omph Ghent. SG 10 Godineys 


The tax levy of the year was — 


collector, whose office had been declared “vacant” by a 
majority of the commissioners. This order had no other 
effect but to delay the collection of the much needed revenue, 
thus compelling the new board of supervisors to begin its 
official life with another “ whereas,” and an order to borrow 
$19,000 to meet the payment of interest of the county debt 
due June 10, 1876. 

Before the expiration of the first year the board ordered to 
have a vote taken on the question; ‘Shall the present 
interest bearing debt be refunded, and will the people con- 
sent to the issuing of $400,000 of 6 per cent. interest 
bearing bonds to replace existing 10 per cent. and 8 per 
cent. bonds?” The legality of the bonds issued by former 
authorities, was questionable and ag the new or prospective 
bonds would be legalized beyond per adventure by an affir- 
mative vote of the people, it was hoped that the county debt 
could be refunded at a much lower rate. The voters of 
Madison county bore witness by a decided majority, that 
they looked upon the county debt, as just and again endors- 
ed by an affirmative vote, to approve the measures taken by 
their representatives in office. The board immediately re- 
solved to have the financial transactions of the county 
authorities from December 6, 1869 to April 24, 1876 over- 
hauled, and a committee of five members. to wit: John B- 
Gibson, chairman, B. R. Hite H. M. Thorp, 8. B. Gillham 
and J. A. Prickett appointed, to investigate the matter. 
This committee called Hon. A. W. Metealf and Hon. J. 


G. Irwiu to their assistance and after a laborous and search- 


ing investigation, lasting many days an] weeks reported in 
substance, that all outstanding bonds of the county were 
issued for a valuable consideration. That a!l moneys raised 


' by taxation, by loans and from other sources during that 
» Me 5 


period of time amounted to $1,185,512.12, and that the dis- 
bursements, properly authenticated, together with the 


amounts of judgments recovered against the financial agent 
_ and the county treasurer amounted to $1,155,512.14 or two 


The first board was ecmposed of John A. Prickett, of Ed- | 


wardsville, chairman, 1876 and 1877: H. M. Thorp, Hel- 
vetia; Jones Tontz, Saline; Daniel Ruedy, Leef; Audrew 
Jackson, New Douglas; F. S. Pike, St. Jacobs; J. L. Fer- 
guson, Marine; R. D. Utiger, Alhambra; James Olive, 
Olive—chairman in 1879; Ignatius Riggin, Jarvis; J. B. 
McKee, Pin Oak; W. A. Mize, Hamel; James Kell, 
Omph Ghent ; B R. Hite, Collinsville (chairman 1880-82) ; 


J. B. Gibson, Fort Russell; E. K Preuitt, Moro; Philip 


Bradon, Nameoki (T. J. Irish, of Nameoki, was chairman in 
1878); Amos Atkins, Chouteau; S. B. Gillham, Wood river 
(chairman in 1*81); Edmund Dooling, Fosterburg ; I. J. 
Brown, Venice; Henry C. Sweetzer, Ed. Woodman, J. M. 
Tonsor, and C..A. Herb, Alton; and John M. Pearson, of 
Godfrey. 

This board found the financial affairs of the county in a 


cents more than the receipts.— 

This report was published in phamphlet form and freely 
distributed over the county, as well as spread on the county 
records at length ;— hence it is deemed superfluous to re- 
peat said report in full. 

The interest bearing debt of the county, subject to be 
called in and converted into 6 per cent. bonds, amounted, 
according to the report of the clerk, June 5, 1877 to $592,- 
500. 

The condition of the treasury was such, that the board 
felt justified in ordering the payment of $7,500 in money, 
leaving $385,000 to be refunded. This then was the debt 
of the county in 1877. The reduction $20,000 of interest 
bearing bonds, and $50,000 unpaid claims and county 
orders, $70,000 in the aggregate, had been effected withont 
resorting to special tax levies. The amount of money re- 
ceived from the estate of William T. Brown, to wit: 
$19,975.83 and $22,743.79, back taxes collected under the 
new system, making a snug total of $41,719.62, have mate- 


better shape than the first board of county commissioners L rially aided in the reduction, but the prudent economy of 


had found them in 1874. Other difficulties, however, had 
meanwhile arisen between the county commissioners and the 


the board should be eredited with the balance of said re- 
duction. 


__ 
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The county debt at present, June 1, 1882, amounts to 
$516,000, with balance of $46,589.28 cash in the lreasury. 
The present finauciul system of the county was inaugurated 
by the first board of County Commissioners, and it is but just 
to state that the presiding officer of the board, with whom 
the plan of reform had matured before entering upon the 
duties of his office, was ably aud earnestly supported by his 
colleacues. 

The succeeding boards have strictly adhered to the plan 
which, after all, may be couched in the brief expression, 
“ Live within your income.” The tax levies since adoption 
of township organization have been $155,628.27 in 176; 
$137,058.88 in 1877 ; $151,714.90 in 1878; $151,654.58 in 
1879 ; $137,902.95 in 1880, and $122,300.33 in 1881. 

The current expenses of the county, including dixburse- 
ments made by township officers on account of roads, 
bridges, assessments and elections, and exclusive of interests 
paid or bonds redeemed, appear to have been as follows: 


SU eee oe ee es 2 fc, 2 SOO GOTROS 
1si7 ee es ee OTT 
1878 . - 106,769.20 
1879 a eae 96,911.28 
1580 ST,008.15 


The disbursements made by the county direct in 1880 
were as foflows: 


Court of assessment and tax books . 
County farm . ; 
Panpers \ ws 
supported elsewhere . . 
Courts and jurors . 


ate. $2,609.86 
. . $6,550 90 

eyo lo, (in 2 la 
6,062.40 


Elections. . one 1,042 70 
Jail and dieting prisoners. 2. 2... 0. 2 2.605.35 
Stationery. 2.368.335 
tinnisngnsOies 6 ss a a mk ew 2,084.49 
Tuqnests . . 976.05 
Roads . : 500.00 
Inspection of mines . 400.00 
Salaries of county officers . 3,667.08 
Sundry expenditures. ..... . S840 

Total Sa ie.o8 


The interest matnred and paid during the vearamounted to $23,615.0 


= 


Elections 1-74, State senator, W. H. Krome; House of 
Representatives, I. S. Pike, G. H. Weigler and George A. 
Smith; Sheriff, J. T. Cooper, and coroner J. A. Miller, 
1875. Hugh E. Bayle treasurer and Walton Rutledge sur- 
veyor. 1876. House of Representatives, Samuel A. Buck- 
master, F. M. Pearce and John 8. Dewey; sheriff, James 
T. Cooper; clerk of the circuit court, John D, Heisel; 
states attorney, C. L. Cook, and coroner C. 8. Yourie. 1277 
M. G. Dale, county judge, H. I. Bayle county clerk, Adolph 
Nuegger, treasurer, B. F. Sippy, schoo) superintendent and 
W. Rutledge, survevor. 1878. State senator, A. J. Parkin- 
son; House of Mepresentatives, W. R. Prickett, J. M. 
Pearson, and John =. Dewey; sheriff, James T. Cooper and 
coroner, C.S. Yourie. 1579. A. Ruegger, treasurer. 1380. 
House of Nepresentatives, {fenry ©. Billings, John M. 
Pearson and Jones Tontz; sheriff, J. T. Fahnestock ; clerk 
of the circuit court, Wiliam Dacch; states attorney, J. IT. 

23 


Yazer, and coroner, C.S. Yourie A constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1880, changed the tenure of office of sheriff 
and treasurer, and also the years of holding eleetions for 
other county officers, hence no election took place in 1831, 
the judge, clerk and treasurer holding over one year, and 
the superintendent being reappointed by the board of super- 
visors. 
ADDENDA. 

The census of 1880 fixes the population of the county at 
50,141; aud the agricultural statistics made by the town- 
ship assessors for the same year give us the following reports. 

The figures are, as a matter of course, not absolutely cor- 
rect, hut may safely be taken as a criterion of the rich agri- 


cultural resources of the county. According to reports we 
find : 


3,400 aeres of corn, producing 2,752,100 bushels. 
139750 “ “ wheat, s 3,374,300 bushels. 


Lind“ oats, “ 261,000 bushels. 

6.530 “ * apple orchard, producing 190,250 bushels of apples. 
We OS renee 1,480 “ of peaches. 
Wo © pear “ Sy of pears. 

1,160 “ “ yineyard producing 146,000 gallons of wine. 

14500 “ © timothy meadow producing 15,350 tons of hay. 

3.150 “ * clover a . 


3,030 “ “ prairie e “ 


producing 
producing 


2.790 tons of hay. 
4,30 tons of hay. 
2009 “ © Hongarian and millet prodneing 2.530 tons of hay. 
1410 “ * rye produciag 19,600 bushels. 
5 © - buckwheat producing 180 bushels, 
8,790 Trish potatoes producing 490,000 bushels. 
100 Sweet potatoes < 7,200 bushels. 
290 “ broom corn produeing 580,000 ponnds. 
250 “  “ sorgho producing 20,000 gallons of syrup. 
250 turnip producing $5,000. 
fruits and berries producing $15,000, 
4.500 “  “ other erops. 
39,500 “ © pasture. 
66,000 “ © wood land. 
29.220 “ “ nneultivated land. 


ayes 44 


One hundred sheep killed by dogs, valued at $450.00, 
111 pouuds of wool shorn, 2,400 sheep sold, weighing 
264,000 pounds, 6,750 cows kept, 202,500 pouuds of butter 
sold, 51,70) pounds of cheese, and 5,200 gallons of cream, 
637,000 gallon of milk sold, 750 eolts foaled, 300 horses died, 
1,6:0 fat cattle weighiug 1,763,0)0 pounds sold, 21,05) fat 
hogs, weighing 4,210,000, sold, 1,500 hogs died of cholera, 


noe 
131,409 pounds in weight; 3,920,090 pounds of grapes 
praduced, 


Statisties iu reference to births and deaths in the county 
are omitted, because the reports are incomplete, and statis- 
tics based on such reports would, of course, be wholly worth- 
less. The county records show that 13,040 marriages were 
solemnized in the conuty since 1812. 

The county of Madison was represented in the state 
senate after the adoption of -he constitution of 1846, under the 
name of 6th senatorial district by Joseph Gillespie from 1845 
to 1858. Under the apportionment of 1854 Madison, Bond 
aad Montgomery countics formed the 21st scnatorial district, 
and were represented hy Samuel A. Buckmaster fro 1 1653 
to 1862. The apportionment of 1861 formed the 6th sena- 
torial district out of Madison and st. Clair counties. This 


I7s 


Sth district was represented by W. H. Underwood of St. 
Clair from 1862 to 1864, by A. W. Metcalf of Madison, 
from 1864 to 1868, by Willard C. Flagg of Madison, from 
1868 to 1872, and W. H. Underwood. Since 1872 Madison 
county has formed the -lst senatorial district, and was 
represented hy Senators John H. Yager 1872 to 1874, W. 
H. Krome 1874 to 1878, and by A. J. Parkinson from 1878 
to 18382. 

The county being designated the 20th representative 
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district, from 1848 to 1854, was represented by Edward 


Keating and Curtis Blakeman, 1850, by Andrew Miller and 


N.G Edwards; the latter resigned during his term,Samuel | 


A. Buckmaster filling vacancy 1850 to 1852; by Samuel A. 
Buekmaster and Thomas Judy 1852 to 1554; and ¢s the 
14th representative district 185 to 1862 by G. T. Allen 
and Henry T. Baker 1854 to 1856; Lewis Ricks and Aaron 


P. Mason 1856 to 1058; Z B. Job and Joseph H. Sloss | 


from 1858 to 1860; and Cyrus Edwards and Garrett Crown- 
over 1860 to 1862. In 1862 Madison and Bond counties 
formed the 16th representative district, and were represented 
in the 23d General Assembly by Samuel A. Iuckmaster 
and N. Watkins from 1862 to 1864; Buckmaster was 
elected speaker of the House of Representatives aud 
became famous for his energetic administration. The 
civil war was raging and passions ran high. On one 
occasion Buckmaster cried out: 
house, even if should usea shot gun for a gavel!” 
man, who caused Buckmaster to burst out in this exclamation 
of wrath, was Speaker of the house ata later period, and was 
then very inuch in need of a Gatlin gun or “ Mitrailleuse” to 
preserve order against the very element, which he represented 
in 1862. By Julius A. Barnsback and Hiram Dresser from 
1864 to 1866; by John 4. Yager and Jediah F. Alexander 


“PH have order in this . 
Thevery © 


from 1866 to 1868, and by Daniel Kerr and Samuel H. | 


Challis from 1868 to 1870. From 1870 to 1872 Madison 
county formed the 26th representative district with Daniel 
B. Gillham, A. I. Rodgers and Theodore Miller as members, 
and since 1872 the county has formed the 41st district, and 
was represented by Henry Weinheimer, B. Rh. Lite, and T. 
T. Ramey from 1872 to 1874; by Franklin S. Pike, George 
TI Weigler and George A. Smith, from 1874 to 1876; by 
Samuel A. Buckmaster, F. M. Pearce and J. S. Dewey 
from 1576 to 1878; by W. Rh. Prickett, J. M. Pearson and 
J.58. Dewey from 1878 to 1880; and by H. O. Billings, 
Jones Tontz and J. M. Pearson from 1880 to 1882, 

In the constitutional convention of 1862 the county was 
represented by Samuel A. Buckmaster and Solomon NKoepfli. 
The constitution proposed by this convention was rejected 
by the people at an election held June 17, 1862. The 
county was represented in the convention of 1870 by Charles 
J. Springer and Henry W. Billings. 

I. B. Randle represented the county in the state board of 
equalization from 1868 to 1072; George Honter of 
Macoupin, from 1872 to 1876; Frederick Sunckel of St. 
Clair, from 1876 to 1880, and Jobn E. Coppinger of Alton, 
since 1880, 


Among the state officers during this period, 1849 to 1882, 


there is not one Madison county name to to be found. 


\ 
| 
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The county was represented as part of the Ist congres- 
sional district of Ilinois from 1849 to 1855; by Hon. W. HH. 
Bissell of St. Clair, as part of the 8th district by Lyman 
Trumbull, and after his election to the U. 8. Senate, by J. 
L. D Morrison of Belleville from 1855 to 1857; by Hon. 
Robert Smith of Alton, from 1857 to 1859; by P. B. 
Fonke of Belleville, from 1859 to 1863; as part of the 12th 
distriet hy W. R. Morrison of Monroe, from 1863 to 1865; 
by Jehu Baker of St. Clair, from 1865 to 1869; by J, B. Hay 
of Belleville, from 1869 to 1873, and as part of the 17th 
congressional district by W. R. Morrison of Monroe, since 
1873. 

“The state legislature of 1582, rearranged the congression- 
al distriets of the state, and Madison county together with 
the counties of St Clair, Bond, Washington and Monroe 
forms now the 18th congressional district of the state of 
Hlinois. 

The Presidential Electors, chosen for the congressional 
district of which Madison county formed a part, were the 
following: Michael Jones, 1820; <A. P. Field, 1824; John 
Taylor, 1828; Abner Black, 1832; (Daniel Stookey seems 
to have cast the vote for Mr. Black) John Pearson, 1840; 
Willis Allen, 1844; William Martin, 1848; John A. Me- 
Clernand, 1452; W. A. J. Sparks, 1856; Thomas G. Allen, 
1860; H 8. Baker, 1864; Charles F. Springer, 1868; John 
I. Rinaker, 1872; Cyrus Happy, 1876; and W.7T. Morton, 
1880. 

CIRCUIT COURT NOTES, 1849 To 185d, 

Hon. W. EH. Underwood, presiding—At this term 52 in- 
dictments for larceny were returned into court, resulting in 
22 convictions, aggregating 77 years, 4 months penitentiary, 
2 for arson, 1 eénviction, John Sullivan, 2 years; 8 for 
forgery, no conviction; 1 for bigamy, not convicted; 2 for 
pas-ing counterfeit money, both James Ryan and Henry 
Hughes, convicted and sent to penitentiary I and 5 years 
respectively ; 1 for libel, no conviction; 3 for murder, John 
Schnagler, convicted of manslaughter and sentenced for two 
years ; 5 for manslaughter, 1 conviction, pardoned by Gov- 
ernor ; and I for rape, not tried. 


1855 to 1897. 


Hon. Sidney Breese, presiding, W. H. Snyder, prosecuting 
attorney.—Hon.$ Breese presided over three terms, during 
which 32 cases of larceny, 3 of passing counterfeit money, 
6 of illegal voting, 5 of murder and 1 of swindling were 
placed on the criminal docket. 11 persons were tried and 
found guilty of manslaughter and senteneed to the state 
penitentiary for 24 years and 4 months in the aggregate. 
William Mitchen, indicted for murder, was convicted of 
manslaughter and sent to the penitentiary for one year. 

1857 to 1861. Hon. W. H. Snyder on the bench. P. B. 
Fouke, Spencer M. Case, A. W. Me‘calf and J. B. Hay, 
State attorneys. 

The number of criminal cases placed on the docket dur- 
ing the eight terms presided over by Hon. W. H. Snyder 
was enormou-ly great. There were 77 cases of larceny, 5 of 
manslaughter, 1 of arson, 1 of rape and 11 of murder. . 6 
persons were convicted of larceny, and their penalty fixed at 
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90 years and 6 months penal servitude in the aggregate. A 
rapist was sent up for five years: Johann Ludwig Fricster, 
Fred. Welner were sentenced three and five years respee- 
tively, for manslaughter; E. Aldred, indicted for murder, ob- 
tained a change of venue to Bond county; and Peter Han- 
son was found guilty of arson and sent up for seyen years. 

The trial of George Gibson, Edward Barber and Joseph 
Watson, for the murder of one Barth a peddler and resi- 
dent of the eounty, created the most intense excitement 
throughout the eounty. These men were indieted on the 16th 
of May, 1857, by the following grand jurors, to wit: Fred. 
T Ixrattt, foreman, James L. MeLanahan, James Whiteside, 
Aaron Rule, Jacob Leder, William MeCain, John J. Par- 
ker, James Kell, Josiah K. Gillham, Benjamin L. Dorsey, 
lL. S. Wells, Lancaster R. Weeks, John Mason, Collier 
Brown, John Cox, George Moftiitt, G. W. Layman and 
Jacob B. Cox. 

The trial commenced on the 21st of May, 1557. The 
parties were defended by 3. T. Sawyer, F. 8. Rutherford and 
John Trible, before the following jury: J. H. Williams, 
S. W. Tindall, George Hedges, William Sandbaeh, George 
G. Wilson, Jacob Preuitt, Abram Preuitt, Benjamin Heus- 
tis, Ignatius Sweeringen, I. B. Randle, William Keirsey and 
Francis Agnew, who found the defendants guilty of murder. 
One of the murderers, a mere youth, had his death sentence 
conunuted by executive clemency, into penitentiary for life, 
and was pardoned out during the civil war. He enlisted in 
the serviee of the U.S. and served faithfully to the end of 
the war. It is said that he now resides in St. Louis, and is 
engaged in business there. The two others ended their lives 
on the gallows, whieh had been erected on the grounds of the 
eounty poor farm, south of Edwardsville. 

The indignation of the people in the eastern part of the 
eounty, where the murder was committed and where the poor 
victim was at home, was very great, and at times it was 
feared that the murderers would be mobbed. In fact, an 
organized body, eomposed of five hundred men, headed by 
Savage and Smiley—a strange combination of names—all 
mounted, appeared in the streets of Edwardsville a few days 
after the murderers had been jailed, with the ayowed pur- 
pose of taking the prisoners from jail and hanging them at 
the very place where Barth had been so foul)y murdered. 

Z. B. Job, then sheritf of the county, aided by all the 
prominent men of Edwardsville, succeeded in quieting the 
mob The late Juhn 5. Wheeler, as plucky as strong, and 
Z B. Job, tore the leaders from their horses and seeured 
their persons. Speeehes were made by Hon. Joseph Gilles- 
pie, the late F. T. Kratit and the late Solomon Koepfii, of 
Highland, to quiet the infuriated masses. The latter, having 
learned what was eontemplated, hastened to Edwardsville 
to give the alarm. The authorities of the eounty sent to 
Alton, requiring the two Alton Guards to come to Edwards- 
ville at once. This summons was promptly obeyed, and 
while they remained in eharge of the prison for ahout 10 
days, the eitizens of Edwardsville organized a military eom- 
pany, offeered by J. H. Sloss, captain, and J. G. Robinson, 
lientenant. This eompany acted as guard and police on the 
day of the execution. The town was thronged with thous- 


ss) 


ands of people from all parts of the couuty, who had come 
to attend the “ hanging.” 

The sheriff, one of the most kind-hearted men of the day, 
performed the drealful duty of an execution with firmness, 
hot when he struck and eut the rope whieb held the plat- 
form in position, he sank to the ground from sheer emotion. 


1861 Tro 1873. 


Ifon Joseph Gillespie on the beneh, J. B May, Joseph 
D. Manners, R. A. Halbert and E. Breese Glass prosecu- 
ting attorneys. This period exeelled all previous and 
all subsequent terms in the number of murder cases, 
some of whieh may be traced to the violent passions pre- 
valent during the civil war, while a majority of them 
were the ont-cropping of depravity. There were twenty- 
four murder eases and eight of manslaughter placed 
on the eriminal docket of the circuit court; other crimes, 
principally against property, were also very namerous. 
Seventy-five persons were sent to the penitentiary fur larce- 
ny, burglary, and robbery, their penal servitude aggregating 
ZOl ycars; two dealers in counterfeit money received four 
years cach, one rapist ten years, one forger one year and one 
arson one year. Murder and manslaughter eases resulting 
in eonvictions. William Rounds, sentenced for life, October 
term, 1863. Albert Rose, convicted of manslaughter, sen- 
tenced for fifteen years. Rose bad killed one Samuel Legett, 
November 28, £864. George Harrison, manslaughter, six 
years Harrison had killed John Newton in a fight by 
stabbing him with a knife, Dee. ¥, 1866. Henry Margratf; 
murdercr, life sentence. The murder committed by Margraf 
was one of the most atrocious erimes on record in the coun- 
ty. fle lived asa farm hand with Christin Wrisse, enjoy- 
ing the eonfidence of his employer to such a degree that he, 
in eases of absenee of the family, was left in full eontrol of 
the house and every thing in it. Once again left there, with 
no one exeept little Henry, a son of Mr. Wrisse, he robbed 
the house, choked the poor ehild to death in a horrible man- 
ner, scereted the body of his victim on the premises by 
covering it up with two bags of wheat, and fled. The ter- 
tible erime was soon discovered and Margraf arrested. He 
was pot upon his trial in May, 1869, and taking advantage 
of a statutory proviso—that the death penalty could not be 
v.sited on a murderer upon a plea of guilty—plead guilty. 
His Honor, in senteneing him for life, expressed his regrets, 
that he could not have sent the monster to the gallows, 
which he had deserved so much. Margraf is still in the 
penitentiary, but very recently had the audacity to ask 
residents of the county to sign a petition for his pardon, 
William Bell, aceused of the murder of Hermann Wendell 
by shooting, Nov. I, 1868, was at the May term, 1869 
indicted for murder hy the following grand jary. 

H. kk. Eaton foreman, Leander McLean, Hilley T. King, 
Malachi A. Kline, Lewis Rieks, Anthony Beck, C. DP. 
Richmond, David Rinderer, Xavier Suter, Frank J. Haag, 
Joseph G, Robinson, Alonzo Foster, Jacob W. Terry, John 
Suppiger, Edward Elliff, Charles Edwards, Johu I. Kuhlen- 
beek, Samuel Cough, William Bond, Wesley Reaves and 
George L. Whaling. 
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He was tried at the October term 1569 — before the fol- 
lowing jury , 

William Jageman, William McNeilly, Thomas Hogg, A. 
Cowan, Jr., T. M. Tartt, Sidney Robinson, Samuel Mel<in- 
ny, James N. Sandbach, J. W. Scarborough, O. D. Oberlin. 
Jacob Deck and William E. Lehr, who gave the following 
verdict: ‘‘ We the jury find the defendant guilty and re- 
commend the death penalty’ — October 19, 1869. Bell 
was sentenced on the following day and executed on the 12th 
of November a. p. 1869 at the old jail in Edwardsville 

George Matthews, indicted for murder at the October 
term 1871, plead guilty of manslaughter and was sentenced 
to one year penitentiary. 

George Gropp was indicted at the same term, and tried in 
October 1872. He was found guilty of manslaughter, and 
sent to penitentiary fur a term of six years. Gropp, who 
was keeping saloon, “had shot and killed a guest,” Michael 
Loughlin, in 1869. Executive clemency shortened his term 
of penal servitude. 

William Hilgedick, indicted for an assault with intent to 
kill, was sentenced to 14 years penitentiary. He had clubbed 
his wife, and thinking her to be dead, threw her helpless 
hody under the hoofs of his mules, so as to escape suspicion, 
While in jail awaiting trial, Hilgedick seemed as uneconcern- 
ed as though he had not done any wrong. His ideas on the 
question of woman’s rights smacked of barbarian ages. 

The assassination of President A. Lincoln — April 14, 
1865 — caused the grand jury of Madison county to pass 
the following resolution which was spread on the records of 
the circuit court of the connty, to wit: 


MADISON COUNTY, CIRCUIT COURT, MAY TERM 1860. 


The grand jury came into open court by Edward M. West, 
their foreman, and presented to the cout resoluticns on the | 
death of Abraham Lincoln, late president of the United 
States, as follows, to wit: 

Waenreas we have heard by official announcement of the 
Seeretary of War, that Abraham Lincoln, president of the 
United States, was assassinated in Washington City on the 
14th day of April last, therefore : 

Resolved, by grand jury of Madison county, Hlinois, at the 
May term of the circuit court of said county—that we deeply 
deplore the sad event which has has taken from our country 
in the prime of life and in the midst of his usefulness Abra- 
ham Lincoln, president of the United States of America. 

Resolved, that we cannot express with words our utter ab- 
horrence of the dark and diabolical deed which has deprived 
the nation of its chief, and our detestation of the fiendish 
perpetrators of the crime. 

Resolved, that while we bow to the mysterious providence 
of heaven in this national aftliction, we feel an inereased 
determination to aid in preserving the union of states and 
upholding the constitution and flag of our country. 

Passed unanimously May 4, 1865: KE. M. West, foreman, 
Wim. Krome, John Baird, Richard Mawdsley, Jacob 
Mumme, Charles Schoeck, William Mize, Richard Benhow, 
William Eaves, Madison Williams, Danicl “. Sanders. Wm. 
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Frazier, W. J. Roseberry. Joshua Woods, Thomas Woods, 
O. H. P. R. Spring and Conrad Leseman., 


1873 ro 1879. 


fon. W. H. Snyder, Judge; E. B. Glass and Cyrus L. 
Cook, state attorneys. 

The transactions of this court are of recent dates, and may 
be briefly stated us follows: There were fourteen murder 
eases placed on the criminal docket—James Egan was con- 
victed of manslaughter, sentenced to one year; George 
Bark, on plea of guilty of murder, sentenced for life; Geo, 
and Lawrence Peipert, indicted fur murder obtained a 
change of venue to St. Clair county; Walter Pierce, under 
similar indictment, obtained change of venue to Bond coun- 
ty, where he was sentenced to penitentiary for life; Baptist 
Masa, indicted for fratricide, was tried and fonnd insane. 
William White was sentenced toa 14-years’ term, October, 
1879. Besides these there were seventy-eight persons tried 
and convicted of various felonies. These penalties aggre- 
gated 183 years in penitentiary. The severest sentence fell 
upon William Hasemann fur incest, who received twenty 


’ years and one Charles Meyers, a burglar, who was sen- 


tenced for 14 years. 

An act of the legislature in 1877 divided the state into 13 
judicial circuits with three judges for each district. Madison 
county furms a part of the 3d district. The judges elected 
io June, 1579, are Hon. W. H. Snyder, of Belleville: Hon. 
Anios Watts, of Nashville; and Elon. G. W. Wall, of Du 
Quoin. 

Hon, J. H. Yager, of Alton, is at present county attorney, 
having succeeded C. L. Cook in 1880. The proceedings 
of the court. during 1879, 80 and ’S1 are of too late a date 
to be mentioned in these pages, 


PROBATE court, 1819 ro 1882. 


The court was presided over by the late Hon. H. K. Eaton 
from 1849 to 1857; hy Hon. M. G. Dale, 1851 to 1865 ; hy 
the late Hon. David Gillespie, from 1865 to 1869; by the 
late Hon. W. T. Brown, from 1869 to 1874. Brown died 
March 2d, 1874, in the first quarter of bis second term. He 
was succeeded by Hon. J.G. Irwin, April 1874. Judge Ir- 
win’s seat was successfully contested by Hon. M. G. Dale, wl o 
filled the rest of the official term to which Brown had been 
elected. Hon. M.G Dale was re-elected in 1877 and is still 
presiding The number of estates administered on since 1512 
is 4056. Assuming that one out of eyery 7 persons deceased 
was the head of the family, leaving an estate, we arrive a; 
the conclusion that about 30,000 weary heads have been 
laid to rest in this county since 1812, 


CONCLUSION. 


The civil history of Madison county commences with the 
year 1812, and includes, therefore, the events of but 70 
years. We haye endeavored to give a succinct and accu- 
rate accuunt of these events as they occurred from 
the day when John G. Lofton, Jacob Whiteside and Thomas 
Kirkpatrick, the pioneer couuty officers, assembied in the 
log cabin of Kirkpatrick’s to “hold court” until to day 
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when in 1882 men elected the representatives of 23 town- 
ships, each of them representing many times the wealth and 
population of the whole county in 1812, assembled in the 
stately court-house, to continue the work, begun by the ven- 
erable men meutioned above. Madison county has pros- 
pered from the day the first white men built their huts in 
what they so aptly called “ Goshen.” Fifty millions of dol- 


lars would not suffice to purchase the property owned to- | 


day hy the 50,000 inhabitants of the county. Seventy years 


is but a brief period in the life of nations, and yet how lim- | 


ited is the number of those who have seen the county in its 
infancy, and have watched its wonderful progress. 

An Indian trail, here and there, in 1800, an only road 
from Edwardsville to Cahokia in 1812, were the means by 
which the scattered settlements were kept in communication 
with one another. How great was the joy of these people, 
when some ten years later the first stage coach came thun- 
dering through the county. The days of the stage have 
passed by, and the cherry sounds of the driver's bugle are 
almost forgotten. 


The county is dotted with prosperous and growing cities | 


and towns. 
throughout the county, and numerous church spires, point- 
ing upwards, seem to indicate that the thoughts of this peo- 
ple are not entirely bent on things that perish. 

Railroads traverse the county in various directions, and 
telegraphs connect almost every town of the county with 
the remotest places on earth. Such is Madisou county now. 
Specu’ations as to how it will be found 70 or 100 years 
hence, are idle. There is a limit to all things The build- 


ers of the tower at Babel learned this by their own sad 

experience, and the Titans, though powerful enongh to pile 
e 

mountains on mountains, could never reach the sacred heights 


of Olympus. 
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TERE BUENG TAR BA It. 


NV EROUGH the rapid growth and immense 

> development of the state in population 
business and wealth, numerous changes 
have been rendered necessary in its ju- 
dictal system, an outline of which is 
given below. By the constitution of 
1818 the judicial power of the state of 
Illinois was vested in one supreme court 
and such inferior courts as the General 
Assembly should from time to time establish. The supreme 
court consisted of a chief justice and three associate justices, 
and was vested with appellate jurisdiction only, except in 
cases relating to the revenue, cases of mandamus, and such 
cases of impeachment as might be required to be tried befure 
it. The justices of the supreme court and the judges of the 


Stately school-houses are found everywhere , 


_ judiciary took place in 1848. 


inferior courts were chosen by joint ballot of the General 
Assembly, and were to hold their offices until the end of the 
session of the General Assembly of 1524; and were required 
to hold such circuit courts in the seyeral counties, and exer- 
cise such jurisdiction as the General Assembly should by 
law prescribe. 

The state was divided into four judicial circuits, within 
which the chief justice and the associate justices of the 
supreme court performed circuit duties till 1824. On the 
28th of December, 1824, an act was passed requiring the 
appointment by the General Assembly of five cirenit judges, 
to continue in office during good behavior, and dividing the 
state into five judicial circuits. The performance of circuit 
duties was now wholly assigned to the eircuit judges. On 
the 12th of January, 1827, the act of 1824 was repealed, 
and the state was again divided into four judicial circuits, 
in which the chief justices were again required to per- 
form circuit duties. By act of January 8, 1879, a fifth 
judicial circuit, north of the Illinois river, was created, and 
a circuit judge was elected by the General Assembly to 
preside in that circuit, the justices of the supreme court 
performing the judicial duties of the other four circuits. By 
act of January 7, 1835, a sixth judicial circuit was created 
five additional circuit judges were elected. and the justices 
of the supreme court were again relieved from judicial 
duties in the circuit courts. {n 1837 a seventh circuit was 
created, and au additional judge elected, and in 1839 the 
eighth and ninth circuits were formed and provided with 
judges. In 1841, by act of the 10th of February, the ac- 
establishing the circuit courts was repealed, and the General 
Assembly elected five additional justices of the supreme 
court, who with the chief justice and the three associates just 
tices then in office, were to coustitute the supreme court. 
By the same act the justices of the supreme court were to 
perform circuit duty in the nine circaits into which the 
state was at that time divided. <A re-organization of the 
Up to that time the cireuit 
courts had only a legislative existence. But by the consti- 
tution of 1848 the judicial system was to consist of one 
supreme court, circuit courts, county courts, and justices of 
the peace, and such courts of uniform organization and 
jurisdiction of civil and criminal cases in the cities of the 
state as the General Assembly should establish. The su- 
preme court consisted of three judges, one of whom was 
elected for the term of nine ycars by the people, iu each of 
three grand divisions into which the state was divided by 
the new constitution for that purpose. Appeals and writs 
of error could be taken from the circuit court of any county 
to the supreme court held in the division including such 
county, or by consent of parties, to the supreme court in the 
next adjoining «division. The state was divded into nine 
judicial circuits, but the General Assembly increased their 
number from time to time until there were thirty circuits 
created under the constitution. 

One circuit judge was elected by the people in each cir- 
cuit for the term of six years and until his successor should 
he elected and qualifed. The first election for justices of 
the supreme court aud judges of the circuit courts was held 
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on the first Monday in September, 1848, and afterwards on 
the first Monday in June, 1855, and every six years there- 
after for county judges. All vacancies in the supreme court 
or the circuit courts were to be filled by election by the 
people, unless the unexpired term did not exceed one 
year, when it might be filled by executive appointment. Two 
or more terms of the cireuit court were to be held annually 
in each county, and that court had jurisdiction of all eases 
in law and equity, and of appeals frum all inferior courts. 

The constitution of 1870 vested the judicial power in 
one supreme court, circuit courts, justices of the peace, 
police magistrates and such courts as may be created by law 
in and for cities and incorporated towns. The supreme court 
consists of seven judges, and has both appellate and orignal 
jurisdiction. One of the number is chief justice, and the 
concurrence of four judges is necessary to a decision. There 
are three grand division for holding supreme court. 

One judge is elected from each of the seven districts into 
which the state is divided for that purpose. The election 
occurs on the first Monday in June, and the term of office 
is nine years. The supreme court in each grand divi-ion has 
a reporter and one clerk, whose terms of office are each six 
years; the former being appointed by the court the latter 
elected by the people of his division. 

The legislature, in 1877, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of 1870, crated four appellate courts, with appellate 
jurisdiction only, and provided districts of follows: First, 


must be sought in the statutes and in the decisions of the 
courts. 


THE BENCH. 


From 1813 to 1818, the territory of Hlinois was divided 


. into three Judicial districts, as set forth in the following act : 


‘“‘ Be it known that under an act of Congress, entitled an 
act regulating and defining the duties of the Uuited States 
Judges for the territory of Illinoss, it is alloted to JEsse B. 
Tuomas to preside in the first circuit; to W1ILL1AM SpRricGs 
to preside in the second; and to Tnomas FowLes to pre- 
side in the third circuit. ” 

Under this regulations, Jesse B. Tromas presided over 
the circuit court of Madison county, between the dates 
already mentioned. He was appointed territorial Judge in 
1809, and on the admission of Illinois asa state in 1818, he 
was elected to the United States Senate, and in 1823 was his 
own successor, serving in that capacity till 1829. In his 
senatorial career he gained considerable notoriety from hav- 
ing originally suggested the line of thirty-six degrees and 


_ thirty minutes as the basis of what is known asthe Missouri 


_ first constitutional convention. 


Cook county; second, all the northern grand division ex- . 


cept Cook county; third, the central grand division ; fourth 
the southern grand division. Three circuit judges are as- 
signed to each appellate court by the judges of the supreme 
court for a term of three years. The concurrence of two 
judges is necessary to a decision, and certain cases may be 
appealed to the supreme court. 

The constitutions of 1870 provides that cireuit courts shall 
have original jurisdiction of all cases in law and equity, and 
such appellate jurisdiction as may be provided by law. The 
judges are elected by districts for six years. 

In 1878 the legislature divided the state into twenty-six 
judicial circuits and in 1877 the general assembly divided 
it into thirteen districts, with three circuit judges for each 
district. The circuit judges not assigned to the appellate 
courts perform cireuit duty in the districts for which they 
were respectively eleeted. Cvok county is a unit in the ju- 
diciary system of the state; it forms a judicial circuit, and 
the supreme court holds one or more sessions therein annu- 
ally. The cireuit court of that county consists of five 
judges, who hold office for five years. Their number may 
be increased by adding one for every five thousand inhabit- 
auts over the above a population of four hundred thousand, 
The superior court of Cook county may also be increased in 
number in the same manner until the court shall be com- 
composed of nine judges. 

In accordance with that provisions of the coustitution, 
four additional judges were elecled at the November elec- 
tion in 1880. The above is an outline of the judiciary 
system of the state. As it is iutended for the general reader 
and not to furnish professional information, all details 


Compromise. He strongly advoeated the recugition of 
slavery iu our state constitution, but, in this, his efforts 
were thwarted by the spirit of freedom that prevailed in our 
During part of his official 
life, he was a resident of Edwardsville. About the year 
1829, he removed to Ohio, where, in 1850, he died. 

Tn 1818, in Mareh term, Daxien P. Coox held court in 
Edwardsville, He was a native of Kentucky, and on the 
removal of the capital of Illinois from Kaskaskia tv Van- 
dalia, commenced the practice of law in Edwardsville. He 


' was subsequently elected to Congress, and made Chairman 


of the Committee of Ways and Means, in which position he 
gained great notriety. At the bar, on the hustings, and in 
the hall of Congress, he was a most accomplished orator- 
He was also a yery amiable and popular man. In the pre- 
sidential election of 1824, the popular vote of Illinois was 
in favor of Adams; but two of the three electors were for 
Jackson, and the third for Adams. When the election went 


. to the House of Representatives, Mr. Cook boldly, but ho- 


nestly east the vote of Illinois for Adams. This act defeated 
his re-election to Congress, and he soon afterwards died at 
his old home in Kentucky. He was pre-eminently a self- 
made man, brilliant lawyer, and eminent jurist. 

The July term of the Madison eireuit court in 1818, was 
held by Jupce Jos Warnock, who was succeeded in the 
fallterm of the same year, hy JonN REyNoups one of the 
Supreme Judges of Illinois. Judge ReynxoLps was of 
Irish extraction. He was born in Pennsylvania February 
26th 1788, and, at an early age, removed with his parents 
to Tennessee, where he received his primary ¢educatiun. In 
1800 he came to Il|mnois, and settled at Kaskaskia. He 
subsequently took a two years’ course in Latin and the 
sciences, and in 1810 commenced the study of law in the 
office of John MeCampbell, Kuoxville, Tennessee. In 1812 
he was examined at Kavkaskia before Judge Thomas and 
Sprigg, U.S. territory Justices, and admitted to practice. 
He received the appointment of Judge Advocate from 
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Governor Edwards, and in 1814 opened a law office at Ca- 
hokia in St. Clair eoupty. Ou the admission of the state in 
1818, he was eleeted one of the associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois by the general assembly, Which 
then held its session at Naskaskia. In 183), he was made 
Governor of Illinois, and in 1854 was elected to Congress. 
He was seven years in Congress, and in £846 was elected 
to the general assembly of Illinois, becoming speaker of the 
House. He was always a stauneh adherent of the principles 
of the demoeratie party, and during the late civil war mani- 
fested a deep sympathy with the South. THe was a plain, 
blunt man, without any of the social refinements character- 
istie of the more modern bench. He died at Belleville 
in 1865. 

Samvet McRoserts was born April 12th, 179), in what 
is now Monroe county, IMiuois. Ie received au English 
education only, from a private tutor. At the age of twenty 
he was appointed eircuit clerk of Monroe county. Two 
years later he entered, the law department of Transylvania 
University, at Lexington, Kentucky, and graduated after 
three full courses of leetures. In 1824, he was at the age of 
twenty-five, elected by the legislature in the seeond eireuit, 
oue of the five eireuit judges of the state. On the 12th of 
January, 1827, the act providing for the appointment of 
cirenit judges was repealed, and the office of circuit judge 
then ceased to exist. On all political questions, he was, 
while on the beuch, strongly partisan. In defiance of a 
release by the Legislature, he assessed a fiue against Gov- 
Coles for settling his emancipated slaves in Madison county 
without giving a bond that they should not become a public 
eharge. In 1828, he was elected state senator; in 1830, 
was appointed United States Distriet Attorney for the state; 
in 1832, receiver of public moneys at the Danville land 
oftice ; in 1839, reeeiver of the (reneral Land Office at 
Washington. He was eleeted United States Senator, Deeem- 
ber 16th, 1840. On his route home from Washington, he 
died at Cineinnati, Mareh 22d, 1845. 

Judge McRoberts was succeeded in this eireuit by TH1:0- 
PuILUs W. Situ, who was Supreme judge of [linois, from 
1825 to 1842. He was a native of New York, and was regard- 
ed as one of the most talented of the Supreme judges of his 
time. Many of his decisions are found in Scammon’s Supreme 
Court Reports, and they compare favorably with the opinions 
of any of the judges. He was the presiding judge of this 
circuit from 1527 to 1855. 
JupGE SamvueL DVD, Lockwoop presided at the June terms 
of 1829 and 1831. Ite was born in New York, and came 
to IMinois in 1815. In 1821 he was elceted attorney-gencral 
of the state. Ile was suceessively seeretary of state, reeciver 
at the land office in Edwardsville, and was clected Supreme 
judge in 1825, and retained his office till I-48. IIe died at 
his home in Batayia, Illinois, in 1874. 

JuvGe Tomas Forp presided in the Madison circuit 
eourt at the March term, I845. 
sylvauia. In 1829, Goy. Reynolds appointed bim prosecu- 
ting attorney. In 1531, he wax re-appointed. 
he was four times elected judge by the Lovislature; twice 
circuit judge; judge of Chicago, and assueiate judge of the 


At the request of Judge Smith, 


He was a native of Venn- 


Afterwards 
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Supreme Court. Ile was subsequently eleeted Governor, 
and died at Peoria, in 1350. 

In 1835 SipNry Brevse was appointed Cireuit Judge of 
this eircuit. This eminent Judge and statesman was born 
in Oneida Co., N. Y., July 15, 1800. At the early ave of 
fourteen he entered ILamilton College. In 15f6 be was 
transferred to Union College where, in 1818, he graduated, 
third in a class of 64. He soon removed to Illinois, and en_ 
tered the law office of his old triend and school-fellow, Elias 
Isent Kane. In 1820, he was admitted to the bar, and 
commenced his professional career at Brownsville, 
Illinois, where he was so unsuccessful in conducting 
a case before a jury that he determiued tu abandon the prac- 
tice of law forever. He returned to his protession, however, 
and iu 1822, was appointed attoruey of the second circnit, 
whieh positiou he filled tor five years with honor. In ES3f, 
he compiled Breese’s Report of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, the first law book in the state. In the Blaek Hawk 
war he served as Lieut Col., in 1835, was elected judge of 
the second circuit and in 1N!f1 was ehosen one of the su- 
preme judges of the state. The next year he was elected to 
the U.S Senate. At the expiration of his term, he was 
elected to the Legislature, and was made Speaker of the 
House. Iu 1857, he was again eleeted circuit judge, and 
two years later was again elected circuit judge, and two 
years later was again called tothe Supreme beneh, in which 
position having been chief justice two terms, he remained 
till his death, whieh tuok place on the 2sth of June, 1875, at 
his home in Carlyle, [linois. In 1843, Junge James Sem- 
rie, who was then one of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
held the May term of the Madison Cireuit Court. He had 
previously been Brigade General in the Black Hawk war, 
two terms speaker of the house, minister to“ Bogota,” and cir- 
euit judge. Soon afterwards he wax appointed U. S. Sena- 
tor. He died at his residence near Elsah, Iil., in 1866. 

JAMES SureLps, whose remarkable career has been the 
subject of wide eomment, was born in Ireland, and was 
elected one of the Supreme Judges of Illinois in 1843. From 
Oetober of that year until May 1545, he held the cireuit in 
Madison county. He was U. 8. Senator from Hlinois, Min- 
nesota and Missouri On June Ist, 1879, le died at Ot- 
tumwwa, Iowa. 

Gustavus Koerner isa native of Germany where he 
commenced the practice of law, and in 1833 emigrated to the 
United States. He 
1835. In 1845 he was elected judge of the Supreme Court. 
He retained his positiou till 1849, during which time he per- 
formed the duties of circuit judge in the Madison county 
ciremt court. In 1852 he was elected Lieut-Goy. During 
the Rebellion he served on the stails of Gens. Fremont and 
Halleck. He has been hovored with other high positions, 
aud is still living in a serene and houored old age at Belle- 
ville, Wlinovis. 

By agreement with Judge Koerner, Judge Joun Caton 
presided in the Madison circuit court at the May term, 1846, 
Judge Caton came from New York to Chieago, when the 
latter was but a village in a swamp, and commenced the 
practice of law there under the most adverse cireumetanees. 


was admitted to the bar of Ilnois in 
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In 1842, when only thirty years of age, he was appointed by 
Goy. Carlin, judge of the supreme court. He was repeatedly 
elected to the same position until 1864, when he resigned his 
seat upon the bench, having served nearly twenty-two years in 
that capacity. He bas by suceessful business ventures be- 
eome very wealthy He has also traveled over a large part 
of Europe, and now in vigorous old age, enjoys the reward 
of his labors. The circuit court of the circuit comprising 
Madison county, was held +ix years and a half from 1848 to 
1855, by Jepar Wau. H. Uxperwoop, who was a native of 
New York. In 184 he removed to Belleville. Ile was 
elected and re-elected State's attorney, member of the legis- 
lature, and in 1848 circuit judge; be was afterwards for two 
ternis a member of the State Senate, and was a delegate to 
the constitutional convention of 1870. He is also author of 
the highly valuable work, ‘‘ Underwood’s Cunstrued and 
Annotated Statutes of Iliuois.’’ 

In 1357, after Joseph Breese had ceased to perform the 
duties of circuit judge, the Hox. Wau. H.Syyper, of Belle- 
ville, Ull., was eleeted circuit jude of the twenty-fourth eir- 
cuit, serving till June, 1861. In 1870 he was elected dele- 
gate to the Constitutional convention of Illinois. He had 
previously been for two terms a member of the Legislature. 
In 1873, he was again elected circuit court judge, and still 
holds that position. 

The Hox. JoserpH GILLEsrre was born in the city of 
New York, and at the age of ten years removed to Edwards- 
ville. He was admitted to the bar in 1837. In 1836 he 
was elected probate judge, and in 1840, was a member of the 
lower House of the Legislature, and subsequently was a meni- 
her of the State Senate for a period of eight years. In 1861 
he was elected circuit judge of the twenty-fourth judical dis- 
trict, comprising the counties of Bond, St. Clair and Madison. 
He served on this cireuit for twelve years. He is still re- 
siding in Edwardsville, crowned with the honorable and af 
feetionate regards of all that know him. 

On the 16th of June, 1879, Gro. W. WaLt, of Du Quoin, 
was elected one of the judges of the third judicial circuit, 
embracing Ma:lisou Co. Joseph Wall is a native of Chillieo- 
the, Ohio. Hegraduated from Michigan University iu 1898, 
and was admitted to practice in Iilinois in 1859. He was 
for many years attorney for the Illinois Central R. R.; was 
a delegate to the Constitutional convention of 1862. In 
1e64 he was elected State’s Attorney for the third judicial dis 
trict, in 1868 he was a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention and also the Constitutional Convention of 1870, 
audin 1872 was a Democratic candidate for Congress. He 
is an able and impartial judge. 

JupGe Amos Warrs was born in &t. Clair county, in 
1825. His early education was obtained under a private 
tutor, who gave him instruction in the evening after the day’s 
work on the farm had been done. This was all the educa- 
tion he ever received with the aid of a teacher. In 1847, he 
was elected county clerk of Washington county, and was 
twice re-elected. In 1854, he was admitted to the bar. He 
was elected State’s attorney in 1857, and in 1860 was re- 


eleeted, From 1866 to 1573 he was an assiduous student of 


| at an early day. 
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circuit, and has shown himself a learned and accomplished 
jurist. 
THE BAR. 


Non-resident Lawyers, 


Madison county has always had so many resident attor- 
neys that those from other counties have never had very 
extensive practice in her courts. However, by a thorough 
examination of the court records and considerable question- 
ing of old residents, the names of quite a number who oe- 
casionally practiced at the bar of this county have been 
obtained. Several of those mentimed below are known to 
have been residents of other counties; the others were 
either non-residents or were siinply admitted to practice 
here. 

Among the former, were WitLraM MEARS, a native of 
Treland, who appeared as an attorney at the Madison county 
courts at an early day. He came from Pennsylvania to 
Cahokia, and was the third lawyer at that place, Jouy Rice 
Jones, being the first, iu 1790; and Isaxrc Daryrevve, the 
second, in 179f In 1814, Gov. Epwarps appointed 
Mersrs attorney-general of fllinois Territory. He had 
some knowledge of law, and made a fair living at his prac- 
tice. He died in 1826, at Belleville, whither he had gone 
on the removal of the county seat of St. Clair county from 
Cahokia to that place. 

ALEXANDER P. FIELD. a nephew of Nathaniel Pope, 
lived at Vandalia, but practiced in the courts of this county 
He was a Kentuckian by birth, and was 
originally a Jackson Democrat, but became a Whig. He 
was a man of strong feeling, and was very ultra in the 
ayowal of his political sentiments; was an able politician 
and a good stump speaker, but owing to his being on the 
weak side eould not attain the distinetion to which his 
merits entitled him. During the ten years he resided at St. 
Louis, whither he had gone on leaving Vandalia, he became 
eminent as a criminal lawyer. Just before the opening of 
the Rebellion, he removed to New Orleans, and lived there 
fora number of years, although during the war he was 
often in danger of losing his life on account of his being an 
outspoken Union man. He held the office of Attorney- 
general for the State of Lonisiana, and claimed to have been 
elected to Congress from the New Orleans district, but, on 
account of some irregularities in election matters, was not 
allowed to take his seat. 

Wixiiam H. Brsseiyu was born in 1811 at New York, and 
there, after acquiring a good common education, studied 
medicine. After removing to Monroe county, Il., he prac- 
ticed a few years; but having uo liking for the ;rofession he 
had chosen, he abandoned it for the law, for which he had a 
great fancy. Ina very short time he was admitted to the 
bar, and was soon thercafter appointed prosecuting attorney. 
As a prosecutor he was so suceessful that it soon came to be 
considered a hopeless task to defend where he was the oppos- 
ing counsel. He served in the Mexican war, as a colonel, 
and evineed a very high order of military talent. After the 
war, he served two terms in Congress; and, in 1856, was 


the law. In 1875 he was elected judye of the United States | elected Governor of Illinois on the Republican ticket. He 


died March 18, 1860, ten months before his term of office 
expired. The following sketch is given in the language of 
Judge Joseph Gillespie, to whom we are indebted fur much 
of the early history of the bar: 

“Bestiary Mitus was a son of an eminent Presbyterian 
divine in Massachusetts, but was not very godly himself. 
He was gifted with a wonderfully retentive memory and 
had a happy faculty of extricating himself from difficulties 
and embarrassing positions whatever their nature might be. 
When a boy, he was required to copy all his father’s sermous, 
and they were stamped upon his memory. When quite a 
young man Ben, with a young companion by the name of 
Wa'te, a famons singer, started west. They ran out of money 
in the neighborhood of Richmond, Va.; and, in order to raise 
theamount necessary to carry them on their journey, Ben gave 
ont that they were missionaries going to Illinois. Ben was 
requested to preach in Richmond, He, with great nnction, 
delivered one of his father’s best sermons, which accompa- 
nied by Waite’s singiyg, took Richmond by storm. Their 
exchequer was soon replenished, and Ben and Waite went 
on their way rejoicing. Ben settled in Greenville, Bond 
county, established a law office there, and was elected justice 
of the peace. At that time the law of Illinois authorized a 
J. P. to impose a fine of one dollar upon any one guilty of 
using profane language in his presence, but the fine might 
be remitted ou the prodnetion of evidence of deep contrition 
ou the part of the offender. Ben and one Squire Enlow 
were discoursing one day, and Ben indulged in some pro- 
fanity. After a few minutes’ absence, Ben rejoined Enlow, 
when the latter said: “Squire, you know it is my duty to 
impose a fine upon you for swearing.’ Ben said: “ Brother 
Entow, I’m a little ahead of you. I've been to my office, 
and entered a fine against myself, and am now considering 
the propriety of remitting it.” 

Mr. Mills was one of the most witty and brilliant orators 
ever known in this part of the state. -Ile made a famous 
speech at Vandalia against Theophilus W. Smith, during 
the impeachment trial of that gentleman; and with the at- 
torney-general, Alfred Cowles, prosecuted P. Hl. Winchester 
for the killing of Daniel D. Simith,—Felix Grundy, the 
eminent criminal lawyer of Tennessee, being attorney for the 
defense. 

Mr. Mills moved to Galena and was nominated for Con. 
gress on the whig ticket for the northern district of [Hnots, 
but was defeated at the election by Wm. L. May. 

Jonn S. Greatiovuse was one of the lawyers who, in 
past years, came from Carlinville to attend cases in the 
Madison county courts He was a foreilsle speaker and a 
good lawyer. While in this state he had an extensive prac- 
tice, and his services were always iu good demand. In 1843 
he removed to Ikentucky, where he resided until the time of 
his death in 1860. 

GvsTayus Koerner, of Belleville, ex-lieutenant-cover- 
nor, has at times been engaged as counsel at the Madison 
county bar, and is a lawyer of considerable ability. A great 
deal of his time has been spent in public offices, but when 
not so engaged he has given his attention to his profession. 

Sketches of the lives of James Semple, Samuel D. Lock- 
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wood, and Samuel MelRoberts, will be found in the article 
on The Bench. 

The names of the following persons are found on the re- 
cords of the courts of this county, but they never figured 
conspicuously in law circles, and we have been unable to 
obtain data of their lives with the exception of the year in 
which the names were recorded: John Cook and Edward 
Hempstead (1816); Thomas Reynolds (1817); La Fayette 
Collins, Robert Farris (1819); Nieolas IIinson (1820) ; 
Alfred W. Calvary, David Blackwell (18221; Duff Green 
(1825); Gustavus Bird, Joshua T. Bradley (1828); Wm. 
Winchell (1829); Theodore N. W. Narcik (time unknown); 
Aaron Woodman (1833); LE. M. Olden and John M. Stan- 
ton (time unknown) 


FORMER RESIDENT LAWYERS, 


Nixtan Epwarobs was born in Montgomery Co., Maryland, 
in 1775. His parents being wealthy, he was enabled to get pri- 
vate instructions, and up to the time of his entering college, 
was the pupil of Rey. Mr. Ifunt. When ouly nineteen 
years old, he left college without completing his cours? and 
went to Kentucky. He was a young mun of firm mind. 
great energy, and rare intellectual gifts, and fast rose to 
prominent public positions, hecoming ata very early age 
Attorney-General of Kentucky. At theage of twenty-eight 
he was appointed Chief Jnstice of the High Court of Appeal. 
He held that office till Cnief Justice Boyle of Kentucky 
was appointed first Governor of I]inois Territory, in 1809. 
Mr. Kdwards preferred to be Governor of Illinois; Mr. 
Boyle, to be Chief Justice of INentucky. All parties being 
pleased with the exchange of appointments, President Madi- 
son sent Edwards out as the first Governor of Illinois Terri- 
tory. Ie held this office till 1818, when he was elected to 
the U.S. Senate. At the end of his term as Senator, he was 
re-elected. In 1812, Gov. Edwards established, by procla- 
mation, the counties of Madison, Pope, Johnson and Galla- 


tin. Idwards county and Edwardsville were named in his 
honor. 
While serving as U.S. Senator, he was appointed 


Minister to Mexico, by President Monroe. In 1826, he was 
elected Governor of Illinois, and, after serving his term of 
office, remained at Belleville till his death, July 20, 1833. 

James W. Wirrxey, familiarly known as “ Lord Coke,” 
caine from Providence, R. 1.,in 1811, and settled at Upper 
Alton. He practiced law in Madison county till about 1850, 
vh nhe removed to Quincy, Illinois. He died some ten 
years ago at an advanced age, in Pike county, Illinois. Ife 
was a man of remarkable memory, a law library in himself, 
hence his title of “ Lord Coke.’ He always wore a cue. 
During the sessions of the Legislature he was always chosen 
Speaker of the “ Legislative Lobby,” the “Third House,” 
which was an assembly of citizens and legislator for the dis- 
cussion of public questions. Whitney lacked application, 
so that notwithstanding his admitted ability, he never 
attained a leading position in his profession. 

Henny Starr came from the east und settled at Edwards- 
ville about 1818. He remained here till 1827 or 1528, 
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when he removed to Cincinnati, Ohio. Ue was a profound 
lawyer, and rose to distinction in his profession. 

In 1820, Cuester AstLey opened a law office in Ed- 
wurdsville. He was a man of stylish dress, and, in this re- 
spect, he was distinguished as theonly man in these parts that 
wore knee breeches and white top boots. He was a brilliant 
man and a profound lawyer. In later years he moved to 
Arkansas, from which state he was elected to the U. = 
Senate. 

Jesszt B. Toomas settled at Edwardsville about the year 
1840, and remained here in the practice of law some six or 
eight years. He then moved to Springfield, and thence to 
Chicago. Mr. Thomas was a man of fine personal appear- 


ance and commanding presence, and his legal attainments 


were of the highest order. 

For a short time Goy. Tuomas Forp was a member of 
the Madison kar. This wasabout the year 1830. While 
here he married a Miss Hambaugh. He wasa very able 
man and a good lawyer. 

Gro. T. M. Davis removed from the state of New York 
to Illinois in 1832. He was a good lawyer, and for several 
years had an extensive practice. He remained in Alton till 
1846, when he became private secretary to Gen. Shields, on 
whose staff he continued throughout the Mexican war. Soon 
after the close of the war he beeame associate editor of the 
Louisville Journal, then edited by the celebrated George 1D, 
Pientice. Davis was a man of versatile talents and a very 
fluent writer. From Louisville he went to the city of New 
York and beeame interested in the Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany. He still lives in that city, and has accumulated a 
magnificent fortune. Ile has three grandchildren now re- 
siding at Alton. 

About the year 1832, WinttaAm Martin came from 
Utiea, New York, and made his home in Alton. He studied 
law with George T. M. Davis, and commenced practice in 
Alton in 1833. He was a man of great professional industry, 
and was an able lawyer. He continued to practice here till 
his death, which oceurred in March, 1855. He was for 
several years judge of the municipal court of Alton. 

In 1834, Joux M. Krum removed from New York to Il- 
linois, and, on his arrival at Alton, formed a partnership 
with Ceo. T. M. Davis for the practice of law. ile was a 
well-read and skillful lawyer. During his residence in Alton 
he dissolyed partnership with Davis, and was for some time 
a partner of Alfred Cowles. He was the first mayor of Al- 
ton. In 1834 he removed to St. Louis. After his removal 
to St. Louis he was elected circuit judge, and afterwards 
became mayor of that city. He is still a resident of St. 
Louis. 

Henry F. Sepawick came from Albany, New York. to 
Alton, about 1834. After practicing here for a short tine, 
he returned to New York. 

J. Russetn Buriock was born in Ithode Island, and re- 
moved to Alton about 1835. He was an excellent lawyer. 
He practiced in Alton till 1840, when he returned to Rhode 
Island and beeame a judge of the supreme court. While in 
Alton he was partner of Edward Keating. Judge Bullock 
is still liying in Rhode Island. 
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Epwarp Kratinxe removed from Maine to Alton, Ill. in 
1885. He was a brilliant lawyer, and was for some time a 
partner of J. Russell Bullock. Subsequently, he entered 
into partnership with the distinguished lawyer, U. I’. Linder. 
For a considerable period, he was financial agent fur the 
Chicago and Alton R. R. Co’s. During a business visit to 
New York, and while his family was residing in Alton, he 
died, March 10, 1857. Mr. Keating was a man of fine 
social qualities. 

Samue. G. Bainry, a native of New Hampshire, came 
to Alton, from Pennsylvania, in 1836, Ile was a fair 
lawyer and practiced in Alton until his death, which took 
place about 1846. But little is now known of an attorney 
by the name of Wa. L, Stross who came to Upper Alton in 
1836. He died in St. Louis. 

Wa. F D Wour was born in Bristol, R. 1, April 21, 
1811. He completed a course of study in Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I., received the degree of Master 
of Arts from that institution in 1831, and four years later 
had conferred on him the degree of Bachelor of Laws. He 
studied law with Hon. Theron Metcalf of Massachusetts, 
and afterwards with Hon. Thomas Burgess of Providence, 
and was admitted to the Rhode Island bar in 1834. He 
practiced law in partnership with Mr. Burgess till the fall 
of 1836 when he removed to Illinois and located at Alton. 

Af er practicing at Alton eleven years he was elected (in 
1847) to the Legislature as a member of the House. Soon 
after his first term as Representative, he moved to Chieago, 
where he now resides. He has served the city of his resi- 
dence as City Treasurer and Justice of the Peace, and now, 
at the age of seventy-one, has retired from active business. 

Jonn W. Cnicknine, formerly a resident attorney of 
Alton, came to that place in 1835 from the East. In 1843 
he removed to Chicago, where he still resides. 

ALExaNbpEeR M. JENKINS was born in one of the South- 
ern States, Kentueky most probably, but removed to Illinois 
and settled in Jackson county, where he married a Miss 
Brush, an Eastern lady. Jenkins was by trade a carpenter, 
but turning his attention somewhat to politics he was elected 
Lieutenant Governor of this State in 1884, which office he 
filled very creditably, and was afterwards appointed in 1836 
to the office of Receiver of Public Moneys at Edwardsville, 
Illinois, which office he retained until 1858. During his 
residence here he studied law, and when he left returned to 
the Southern part of the State and became an excellent 
lawyer and was soon elevated to the bench, which place he 
filled very acceptably for many years. Gov. Jenkins was a 
remarkable man. He attained a respectable position in 
the legal profession solely by dint of his assiduity backed 
up by a large stock of natural ability and good commoun- 
sense. He had no extraneous aid whatever in climbing the 
hill of fame. His dependence was solely upon himself. 
His reputation was that of an honest lawyer and judge. 

Hexry W. Biniincs came from the East at a compara- 
tively early day and settled at Cairo, III., where he remained 
a few years and then removed to Monroe Co, Ill. About 
1845 he established himself in the practice of law at Alton 
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and continued to practice there till his death in 1872. IIe 
was a member of the coustitutional convention of 1370 from 
the 16th district, composed of Madison and Bond counties. 
He was a very able and exeellent speaker, and was 
greatly above the average and was able to compete on 
equal terms, with the most eminent of his profession in 
the state. Hecondueted his cases in the circuit court with 
great adroitness, and was not often excelled in the prepara- 
tion and management of business in the higher courts. Ile 
was in partnership while in Alton with Lewis B. Parsons, 
now of Clay county Illinois, and the firm was considered one 
of great strength and reliability. Billings was a man of 
remarkably engaging manners and splendid presence, and 
was exceedingly popular with both bar and people. 

Davip Jewrrr Baker was born at East Haddam, Conn , 
September 7th, 1792. He was the oldest son of Bayze and 
Johanna Baker. His maternal grandfather was Captain 
Miner, who commanded a vessel in the Revolutionary War ; 
and his paternal grandfather was a Revolutionary soldier 
who died in New York City while a British captain. His 
father removed to West Bloomfield, N. Y., in 1800, and set- 
tled on a farm. David had no taste for farm work, and 
euly determined to go to eollege. We prepared bimself, and 
eutered the Sophomore elass of Hamilton College, from which 
Institution he graduated in 1816. He decided upon the law 
as his profession, and for several years devoted his entire 
time and attention to fitting himself for the work —After 
being admitted to the Bar he removed to Illinois, the journey 
being made down the Obio river in a flat-boat as far as 
Shawneetown, thence on horseback, to Kaskaskia, then the 
capital and largest town in the State. He entered upon the 
practice of his profession, but did uot use it as a stepping- 
stone to political preferment. He was made Judge of the 
probate court of Randolph county, aud held the office for 
several years. In 1829 he was appointed United States 
Senator from Illinois by Governor Edwards. While in 
Congress he successfully carried through the measure for dis- 
posing of public lands in traets of forty acres, making a 
great change in the old laws of the disposition of lands, and 
one that greatly benefited settlers. In 1833 he was ap- 
pointed United States Attorney for Llinois by president 
Jackson, and was re-appointed in 1837 by president Vau Bu- 
ren. In 1843he ran for Judz: of the Saprem3 court of 
Illinois, but was defeated by Judge Lyman Trumbull. Judge 
Daker was one of the earliest and leading Mepublicans in 
the state. He was with Owen Lovejoy and others in 
1854 when the party was organized. IIe was a bitter and 
unrelenting adyoeate of the prohibition of slavery. When 
it was attempted to introduce the iniquitous traffic ia this 
state he turued bis whole power against it. For his bold 
utterances he was attacked in the streets of Kuskaskia hy 
Gov. Reynolds of Missouri. The marks of the bludgeon 
used by Gov. Reynolds on Judge Baker's head were earried 
by him to his dying day. Asa lawyer he was distinguished 
and eminent, and a majority of the important cases in the 
Eupreme court reports up tothe time of his retirement from the 
profession will be found to be connected with his name. In 
1844 on account of the wonderful overtlow of the Mississippi 
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River, he removed to Alton, where he continued the practice 
of his profession until the year 1854 when he retired from 
its active duties and devoted the remainder of his days in 
beautifying and ornamenting his home in Middletown. 
Judge Baker was married twice. His first wife was Miss 
Sarah Tenney Fairchild, of Geneva, N. Y. She died May 
4th, 1859. Ile was united to his second wife, Miss Elizabeth 
Swanwick, of Chester, Ills. 

Judge Baker died at Alton, on the Gth of August, 1869, at 
Atthe January term of 1870 of the 
Supreme court, resolutions were placed upon the record of 
the court commemorative of Judge Baker. Chief Justice 
Breese, who had known Judge Baker from boyhood, in 
closing his remarks upon the resolutions said: “Ina few 
words he was a ripe scholar, a genial gentleman, a faithful 
friend, a true patriot and a Christian, and well worthy of 
the honors this day done to his memory.” 

Daxiet Kerr was in former years a practicing attorney 
of Idwardsville. He is of Scoteh descent, and possesses the 
industry and thrift that are characteristic of the Scotch 
people. He married a daughter of John Estabrook, an 
old aud wealthy citizen of Madison county, aud, some years 
Mr. Kerr is a well read 
lawyer, of good promise; is attentive to his business and 
faithful to his clients. Joux Fircu, who lived at Edwards- 
ville a uumber of years ago, wasa lawyer, but never figured 
exteusively in the eourts. He was engaged as editur of a 
spirited newspaper about the beginning of the rebellion ; 
entered the military service of the United States; wrote 
and published some very interesting reminiscences of the 
war; and, sinee peace was declared, has resided at Chicago. 

Lyman TruMBuct, a former lawyer of Madison county, 
was originally from Connecticut. From his native state, he 
moved to Georgia, and theuee to Illinois, locating at Belle- 
ville, where he practiced about ten years. le resided next 
at Alton, and while there, was appointed Secretary of State 
by Gov. Carlin. In 1548, he was appointed one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Illinois, and held that 
position for a long term of years, and in 1858 was elected 
to Congress, but before taking his seat in the House was 
chosen United States Senator. Heisa very able and suc- 
cessful lawyer; exceedingly diligent aud ambitious to win 
his causes; thoroughly versed in organie and statute law; 
and when on the bench, was one of the most acute and dis- 
erimiuating judges. 

Liwis B. Parsons is a member of the eclebrated Par- 
sous family of Massachusetts. He emigrated somewhere 
about 1835 or 736, and settled in Alton, aud soon beeame a 
member of the firm of Billings & Parsons. Ile had the 
reputation of being a very sound and industrious lawyer. 
His forte, however, consisted in his remarkable business ca- 
pac.ties. Atthe breaking out of the war of the rebellion 
he was selected for commissary of subsistence of the west, 
and he diseharged its multifarious and complicated duties 
with transcendent ability, and gained a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Since the close of the war he eugaged extensively in 
farming in Clay county, Illinois, where we believe he now 
resides. Darsons when at the bar was always confided in, 


the age of 77 years. 


ago, removed to western luwa. 
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as an enterprising attentive, successful, and honorable 
member of the profession. 

Joux York Sawyer, came here from Vermont and set- 
tled in Elwardsville as early as 1817, and commenced prac- 
ticing law. He was very soon however, placed upon the 
vircuit bench, which he occupied when he died. He mar- 
ried a Miss Ground of this county, who survived him, but by 
whom he never had any children. But little was known 
of him as a lawyer, though he was reputed to be a good judge. 

Jouy G. Cameron, was born in New York and removed 
to Edwardsville, where he opened a law office or rather 
occupied the office of James Semple. He was soon placed 
in the office of receiver of the land cffice, which he 
filled from 1845 till 1849, when he removed to the southern 
portion of {llinois, where he practiced his profession for some 
years, and then removed to and settled in St. Louis, Mo. 
fle was the brother-in-law of Alexander M Jenkins, who 
held the office of register of the land office in Edwardsville 
for many years, and who yemoved or rather returned to 
southern Hlinois and read law, and was elected to a judge- 
ship, which position he occupied we believe until his death. 
Cameron’s practice was but slight here, owing to his soon 
engaging in political life, but he was considered by those 
who knew him intimately, to be a well-read lawyer. He 
died in St. Louis not many years since. 

Wiruran A. J. Spans, now member of Congress from the 
Carlyle district, was formerly a resident of Edwardsville. 
He is an Indianian by birth, and removed with his parents 
to llinois in 1836. In early life, being dependent upon 
his own exertions, he Jabored ona farm, and at intervals 
attended the country schools. He afterwards taught school, 
and in 1820 graduated at McWendree College. Studied 
law with Judge Breese, and in 1851, was admitted to the 
bar, began practice at Carlyle, and in 1853 was appointed 
by President Pierce, United States land receiver for the 
Edwardsville, ({ll.) land office, and held the office until 1856. 
He has represented his district several times in Congress. 
Mr. Sparks is a ready speaker, fine debater and very popu- 
lar in his congressional district. 

Joseru H. Sioss, practiced for a time in partnership 
with Col. Rutherford. He was an easy, graceful speaker, 
and good lawyer. Mr.5. is a native of Florence, Alabama, 
where he received a good education. He left here about 
1861, and went south, subsequently was elected to Congress 
from Alabama, and is now one of the prominent and well 
known men of that state, isa Republican and at present U. 
8. Marshall for the northern district of Alabama ; now a res- 
ident of Huntsville. 

Davip PricKETT, was the son of Elisha Prickett, and 
brother of Absalom, Isaac, Jacob, John, George and Jilisha 
Prickett, former residents and prominent citizens of Madi- 
son county, lls. David studied law at an early day, and 
practiced in conjunction with Thomas Atwater with very 
good success. Atwater, however, soon remoyed to the 
northern part of thestate, and David Prickett became judge 
of probate of this county, which office he filled until his re- 
moval to Springfield, where he married a Miss Lamb, a 
connection of the family of Thomas Mather, President of 


celebrated Felix Grundy of that state. 
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the State Bank of Illinois. Prickett we believe withdrew 
from the profession, when he took up his residence in Spring- 
field. The firm of Prickett and Atwater was regarded asa 
reliable one. Prickett died in Springfield, leaving a widow 
and several children. 

ALrrep CowLes, a native of Connecticut, on coming to 
Illinois settled first at Belleville, and removed thence, in 
1839, to Alton, While serving as Attorney-general he and 
Benjamin Mills prosecuted P. H. Winchester for the kill- 
ing of Daniel D. Smith, a citizen of Pike county, Ill. In 
this celebrated case, which was tried at Edwardsville about 
1824, Henry Starr, of Edwardsville, and that eminent crim- 
inal lawyer, Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, were attorneys 
for the defense. The trial, which was a battle of legal 
giants, resulted in the acquittal of Winchester. Mr. Cowles 
spent the last years of bis life in Oregon. He was a man 
of acknowledged legal ability, and was considered a very 
safe and reliable lawyer. 

Francis B. Murpock was an attorney of Madison county 
for several years preceding 1841, at which time he removed 
to St. Louis. He afterward went to California, and there 
died. He was engaged in general practice and was called a 
good lawyer. 

Horatio Brcetow came to Madison county in 1837, and 
began the practice of law. He was appvuinted assignee in 
bankruptey for Madison county, when the county was 
laboring under financial embarrassment in the 40's. Mr. 
Bigelow removed to Boston some years ago, and still resides 
there. 

Davin H. Bricnam, formerly a resident of Alton, hada 
legal education and was admitted to the bar, but never 
devoted much time to practice. He engaged in speculations, 
and after living here a few years went to Jowa in 1890. 

Usuer F. Lixper lived in this county some three or 
four years; came about 1837. He was a very brilliant 
lawyer, and had a good practice. On leaving this county 
he went to Chicago, where he died a few years ago. 

Patemon H, Wincnester settled im Illinois about 1819 
or 1820, and was united in marriage to a daughter of Col, 
Benjamin Stephenson, of Edwardsville. He practiced law 
here until his trial for the killing of Daniel D. Smith, in 
1824, for which he was tried in this county and acquitted. 
He was a native of Tennessee, and was def nded by the 
He lived here a 
few years after his trial and then removed to Macoupin 
county, in this state. 

From 1%35 to 1840, there lived at Edwardsville a young 
attorney, named Junius Hat. He was an accomplished 
lawyer and had a fine practice for those times, but became 
discouraged, as it seemed to him that the West was making 
very slow progress, and returned to Boston, whence he had 
come only a few years before. Ife was a partner of Newron 
D. Srroxe, a native of Connecticut, who removed to Easton, 
Pennsylvania, where he studied law with his brother, 
William Strong, late Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He came to Edwardsville about 1839, and 
while here he married a daughter of Hon. Cyrus Edwards. 
After his mariiage he returned to Easton, and there engaged 
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in the practice of his profession. 
his wife at Easton, he again came west and located at St. 
Louis, where he diced Mr. Strong was a man of marked 
ability, a finished scholar, and as a lawyer had few equals. 
Tfe once represented Madison county in the IHinois Legisla- 
ture; his style of addressing the court was purely Websterian 
—never using a word too many nor a word too few. 

Fraykity Nr.Es, who was a young lawyer from Maston, 
Penna., came to Edwardsville about 1840 and opened an 
office with Judge Joseph Gillespie. He left his practice to 
engage in the Mexican war under Col. Doniphan, who after- 
wards became a general, but died at the commencement of 
the march at 110 mile creek. He was an exceltent lawyer, 
and was remarkable for the faeility with which be could pre- 
pare his papers and for the accuracy of his pleadings. lad 
Mr. Niles lived he would have become, in all probability, an 
eminent lawyer. 


Wa. 5. Liycory, 2 son of Gov. Levi Lincoln, of Massa- 
chusetts, lived in Alton from about 1835 to 1840. He had 
a fair share of the law praetice in this county in those times, 
and had he remained would, perhaps, have become one of 
the leading lawyers of this section, but becoming discouraged 
hy the hard times that setin here about 1840 he returned to 
his native state. Ilis brother, John W. Lincoln, was a law- 
yer here about the same time, but never practiced much- 

Nexsoy G. Epwarps came with his father, Hon. Cyrus 
Edwards, to Hlinois when a mere child. Having completed 
his Jiterary education at Shurtlet! College, Upper Alton, IIL, 
he began the study of law under the supervision of his 
father. He was admitted to the har when quite young, and 
formed a partnership with Levi Dayis of Alton. Fle wasa 
lawyer of good promise, and would no doubt have attained 
considerable prominence in his profession and in political 
jife as well, had he not died a few years after his admission 
to practice. He was a man of rare gifts, and was excced- 
ingly popular and engaging in his manners; was zealous and 
indefatigable, and had the entire confidence of the public 
for integrity and ability. Perhaps no other young man in 
this country made a more favorable and lasting impression 
upon aecquaintanees and friends than did Nelson G. Ed- 
wards. 


ALEXANDER W. JONES, an eecentric man, but well edu- 
cated and a good lawyer, located in Madison county in 1836. 
He was appointed register of the land office at Edwards- 
ville about 1841 or 1842 by President Tyler, and died at 
that place some years afterward. 

Laurrsten Roppiys, who resided at Alton from 1830 to 
1846, prepared himself for practice under the direction of 
Hon. Seth. T. Sawyer of Alton ;as also did Foster Fletcher, 
who came to the county in 1842 and remained here till 1445, 
when he removed to Carrollton, HI Neither of these geu- 
tlemen practiced very extensively, and both went into the 
Mexiean war and were killed at the battle of Buena 
Vista. 

James W. Davis, was a young man who was admitted to 
practice jnst before the beginniny of the rebellion. Ile en- 
listed in the Union army, served out his term of enlistment, 
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Shortly after the death of 
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and returned to Alton, but soon went west and settled in 
the vicinity of Omaha, where he has since lived 

Josupr Conway was one of the early settlers of Hlinois. 
He came from Kentucty to this stateas early as 1812, per- 
haps earlier. When Mlinois became a state he was appoint- 
ed clerk of the cireuit court for the county, and held that 
position till 1825. In 1828 he was clected to the state sen- 
ate from Madison county. At the close of his service as 
state senator, or shortly thereafter, he removed to Rock 
Island, Il., and while residing there, fell from the upper 
to the lower deck of a steamboat, thereby sustaining 
injuries from which he died. 

Joun TrRipeie came to Alton in 1852, opened a law office, 
and was engaged in the duties of his profession till the be- 
ginning of the Jate war, when he entered the Union army. 
While serving his country, he was so badly wounded that 
he was sent home to Alton, where he died of his injuries. 

Frexp § Rutuverrorp was a resident lawyer of Ed- 
wardsville, and afterwards of Alton, from 1856 till the 
opening of hostilities hetween the north and the south, when 
he enlisted and became colonel of an Illinois regiment. Ile 
served throughout the war as a soldier, and at its close 
came back to this county, where he died a few years later, 

Gerorce T. Brows, of Alton, who died some years ago ,was 
an attorney, but he did not give his attention so much to 
Jaw as to polities, in which he played an important part in 
Madison and the adjoining counties. 

B. F. Lucas, who came from Pennsylvania, opened an 
office at Edwardsville in 1876, and after remaining about a 
year, remoyed to Missouri. 

CiUARLEs NEWMAN, a native of Madison county, graduated 
from St. Louis Law School in 1874, was admitted to the har 
in Illinois; and after practicing a year, closed his office and 
engaged in farming. 

CuARLES PF, Sprincer, a cousin of Wm. M. Springer, 
M. C. from Springfield distriet, was born in Sullivan county, 
Indiana, Aug. 10, 1834, and emigrated to Hlinois in 1844, 
He graduated with honor at Asbury University, Greencas. 
tle, Ind., in 1858, and soon after completing his collegiate 
course began his legal education in the office of Judges David 
and Joseph Gillespie at Edwardsville. Upon his admission 
to the bar in 1859, he became the parvner of Judge David 
Gillespie, and the remaining years of his life, with the cx- 
ception of intervals during which he was called to public 
duties, were devoted to bis profession. He was a man of 
splendid presence and pleasing address, and at once con. 
vinee! those with whom he came in eontaet, of his sterling 
integrity. He was a profound thinker, a good lawyer, 2 
shrewd politician, and was eminently gifted as a speaker, 
He was one of the prominent members of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1870. His death, whieh occurred Noyember 
15, 1870, filled with deep sorrow the hearts of his numerous 
friends and admirers. 

Frayk W. Burxert, a former resident attorney of Ed- 
wardsville, was born in Michigan in 1849. His literary 
education was acquired in the publie schools of his native 
state and in Germany. He received bis legal education at 
the University of Michigan, from which institution he gra- 
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duated in 1873. In the same year he was examined and 
licensed to practice in Illinois, and soon after was admitted 
to partnership with Messrs. Dale and Burnett of dwards- 
ville. Judge Dale withdrew from the firm iu 1876, on ac- 
count of his election to the office of county judge, leaving 
George B. and Frank W. Burnett to continue the business. 
In 1877 the brothers dissolved partnership, each establishing 
a law office for himself. After practicing alone for some 
months, Frank W. became a law partner of B. 2. Bur- 
roughs. He was associated with Mr. Burroughs till 1831, 
when he removed to Springfield, Ills. He still remains at 
that place in the practice of his profession. 

Jupce Davin GILLesrte was born in Edwardsville, Sep- 
tember 30,1828. In the absence of public schools at that 
early day, he received a rudimentary education in the pri- 
yate schools of his native town, and afterwards continued his 
studies for a time at Shurtleff College. While yet a Jad, he 
entered the office of his uncle, Joseph Gillespie, and applied 
himself diligently to the study of law. He afterwards at- 
tended a course of law lectures at Cincinnati, Ohio, and on 
attaming his majority in 1849 was examined and admitted 
to practice in Illinois. He immediately became the law 
partner of his uncle Joseph, the style of the firm being J. & 
D. Gillespie. This partnership continued till 1861, when 
Joseph Gillespie was elected cireuit jndge, and David be- 
came the law partner of Charles F. Springer, with whom he 
was associated till the death of the latter in 1870. He prac- 
ticed by himself from 1870 to 1872, when he took Cyrus 
Happy into partnership with him. Mr. Happy was his 
partner till 1879, after which time and till his death, Aug. 
1, 1881, he had an office by himself. The subject of this 
sketch was one of the noted lawyers of Ililnois, and was 
well worthy of the high reputation which he bore among the 
legal fraternity. 

His emineut success as a lawyer was due chicily to his 
wonderful powers of mental abstraction. While engaged 
in the consideration of questions, he seemed oblivious to 
everything else. Ile was a man of logical micd and of re- 
markably retentive memory. His devotion to the cause of 
his clients, of whom he always had a great number, was 
constant and untiring. He was a most conscientious attor- 
ney, never advising to bring suit unless fnily satisfied of the 
justuess of his cause. He was a large-hearted, generous 
min, bestowing benefactions upon the needy and the friend- 
less wherever he met them. His great professional ability 
was always at the command of the poor as well as of the 
rich; and fees were of miuor consideration to him in defend- 
ing the right or exposing the wrong. His wonderful power 
over a jury consisted, not in the ordinary method of appeal- 
ing to their sympathies, but iu presenting the facts of his 
case with such sincerity aod clearness as to produce convic- 
tion in the minds of afl intelligent hearers. In his conduct 
of cases he made no attempt at oratorical display, but every 
sentence he spoke rang with true eloquence. 

He was naturally averse to political life, and scorned the 
many petty schemes and intrigues by which men often 
rise to official position. Cousequently he held no political 
ollice except that of county judge of Madison county, for 
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one term. Prior to his election, Madison county orders had 
always been at a diseount, and consequently the medium of 
unjust speculation, greatly to the detriment of the county’s 
credit ; but during his term of office he borrowed money on 
his own account, paid off the county orders, and brought 
them to par, where they have since remained, thereby saving 
large amounts of money to the county. Judge Gillespie 
was a man of the finest morals; was very plain, and some- 
what careless in dress. He was ‘exceedingly fond of his 
family. He was very fixed in his likes and dislikes, but was 
never disposed to antagonize anybody. Like Fabricius of 
old, he could not more easily be turned from honesty than 
the sun from its course. He was everybody's friend, but to 
the poor and unfortunate his sympathy and services were 
especially extended. IJlis death, in the prime of his noble 
manhood, has left in the community a void that can not 
soon be filled. 


PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE BAR. 


Sera T. Sawyer is the oldest practicing lawyer in 
Madison county, and is one of the oldest active members of 
the profession in the State of Illinois. He was born on the 
19th of August, 1806, at Reading, Windsor Co. Vt. His 
early education was obtained first in the common schools of 
his native state and in Chester Academy of Windsor county. 
In 1830, he commenced reading law in the office of Nathan 
Sawyer at Medina, Orleans Co., N. Y., and continued there 
till Octoher 9, 1831, when he removed to Illinvis, reaching 
Alton, October 29. He at once resumed the study of law in 
the oflice of Hon. James Semple, who was then practicing at 
Edwardsville. He remained in Judge Semple’s office till 
the spring of 1832, when he was admitted to the bar and 
became a partner of his preceptor. He thus practiced tll 
1836, when the partnership dissolved and he removed to 
Alton, where he las, since that time, had an office. He has 
been a notary public for twenty years. Iu 1836, he was 
appointed State printer, vice his brother, John Sawyer, 
deceased. Since 1855, he has been U.S. Commissioner. 
Although engaged ina general practice he has been best 
known as a real estate lawyer. He has also had an extensive 
practice in the federal courts. His practice in this state has 
been mainly in the first, second and third judicial circuits, 
Mr Sawyer, notwithstanding his advanced years, still con- 
duets cases in the courts with much of the vigor and energy 
of his younger days. 

Among the ranks of the present veterans and dis- 
tinguished lawyers of Illinois, no one, perhaps, is better 
known or more illustrious than Jupce Josepm GILLesrie of 

Sdwardsville. This eminent jurist was born in New York 
in the year 1809, and as there were few schools at that 
day, he received his carly education under the direction of 
his mother, who was a woman of superior intellectual 
ability. Iu 1819 he came with his parents to Illinois, and 
settled on a farm in Madison county  Abont the year 1530 
he became acquainted with the Hon Cyrus Edwards, then a 
distinguished retired lawyer of this county, who saw in 
young Gillespie indications of true mental worth, and invited 
him to beeome his student of law. 


After two years of diligent applieation to his legal 
studies in the cffice of his geuercus patron, Mr. Gillespie 
attended a eourse of leetures on law at the Transylvania 
University, of Kentucky. In 1837 he was examined and 
admitted to the bar, aud during the same year opened a law 
office in Edwardsville, where he has since continued in 
active praetice. In 1840 he was elected to the lower House 
of the State Legislature, and there made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Lineoln, whieh afterwards ripened into a life-long, 
intimate friendship. In 1847, Mr. Gillespie was elected to 
the State Senate, and was one of the leaders of that body 
during the next eight years. In 1861 he was honored with 
the election to the circuit bench of this district, and filled 
with distinetion that position till [873. Asa citizen, lawyer, 
legislator, or jurist, Judge Joseph Gillespie stands in the 
ranks of the distinguished men of our great eommonwealth, 
and is one of the few survivers of those noble sons of 
Illinois who for the last half century, both in field and 
forum, have won their way to fame and distinetion. 

Hexry S. Baker, son of Judge David J. Baker, 
was born at Kaskaskia Il, November 10, [S24. He re- 
ceived his preparatory edueation at Shurtleff College, 
Upper Alton, IH., and in 1843 went to Brown Univer- 
sity, at Providence, R I. He graduated at Brown in 
1847, and studied Jaw with his father at Alton, during 
the next two years, at the end of which time he was 
admitted to practice. Ele was in partnership with his 
father for sonie time, but when the latter retired from 
active practice he formed a eopartnership with Wm. B. 
Gilbert, his nephew, who is now a prominent attorney at 
Cairo, [tl This firm lasted natil 1855, when Mr, Gilbert 
left Alton. In the same year he was eleeted judge of the 
city court of Alton. He held this office until 1881, a period 
of sixteen vears. although he was a Republican and the city 
strongly Demoeratie. In March, 1881, he was defeated for 
the office by Judge A. H. Gambrill, a Democrat. He then 
formed a partnership with John J, Brenholt, of Alton, and 
the firm at onee took a leading place among those of the 
Madison county bar, and is still in suecessful continuance. 
Judge Baker has had little to do with politics, although a 
popular man and a pleasing public speaker; yet he has 
from time to time been honored by his party by being chosen 
member of State and National Republiean conventions ; 
notably the Republican convention held at Bloomington in 
1856; the Republiean State eonvention, of 1876, of which 
he was president, and in the same year, the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, at Cineinn tti. 

Another able and prominent member of the Madison 
county bar, and one long identified with the profession, is 
the Hon. A. W. Merca.r, of Edwardsville. 

Mr. Metcalf was born in Guernsey county, Ohio, August 
6th, 1525, and received his literary edueation at Madison 
College in his native county, from which institution, having 
eompleted the classieal course, he graduated in 1846. He 
afterward studied law three years in the oflice of Eyans 
and Scott at Cambridge, Ohio, and in 1850, having passed 
the required examination, was admitted to the bar of his 
native state. In Jauuary, 1851, he went to Appleton, Wis- 
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consin, where, in company with George H. Myers, he 
opened an office and eommeneed the practice of his profes- 
sion. 

Ilaving remained there a year, he in 1852 went to St. 
Louis and came thence to Edwardsville, whence, after stop- 
ping a few months, he went to Alton to transaet the legal 
business of George T Brown and to perform the duties of 
reporter for the A/ton Courier. 

In January, 1853, he returned to F lwardsville, opened a 
law office, and has here, ever since, continued in aetive prac- 
tice. In 1859 he was appointed state’s attorney by Gov. 
William H. Bissell, and served one year in that capacity. 
In S64, he was elected to the state senate from the district 
composed of Madison and St. Clair counties, and took a 
leading part in the deliberations of that body till the expi- 
ration of his term in 1868, In 1572, he was a delegate to 
the national Republican convention whieh met at Philadel- 
phia, and which nominated Gen. Grant for re-election to the 
Presidency. In 1876 he was a lay delegate from the south- 
ern Hlinois conference to the national Methodist eonference, 
which held its session that year at Baltimore, Md. He was 
also a delegat2 to the national Republiean convention which 
met at Chieago in 1880 and which nominated Gen. Garfield. 

During the last twenty years he has becn a trustee of 
Mclendree College, and in that eapacity has done much to 
advanee the interests of that institution. 

Mr. Metcalf has always taken a deep and active interest 
in the Sunday-school eause, attending most of the State 
Sunday--chvol conyentions and otherwise contributing to the 
advaneemeat of that work throughout the state. He was 
fur one year the Jaw partner of Julge Juobn G. Irwin, 
and had for several years a branch office at Greenville, i. 
J. I. Alexander being in charge of the office at that place. 
In 1874 Mr. Metealf formed a partnership with William 
P. Bradshaw, which firm, under the style of Metealf and 
Bradshaw, still continucs, and is one of the leading law 
firms in this part of the state. 

Jupge ALexanper H. Gamprii1i was born in the eity 
of Annapolis, Md. Ifis paternal ancestors were among the 
earliest settlers of Maryland; those on his mother's side 
settled in Virginia at an early day and were prominent citi- 
zens of that state, He was educated at St. John’s College 
in his native eity, aud graduated from that institution hav- 
ing eompleted the full classical course of study. He then 
studied law with Hon. Alexander Randall of Aunapolis, 
Md.; was admitted to the bar of that State in 1850; 
and practiced law till October, 1855, when he removed to 
Alton, Ill., where he immediately opened a law oflice by him- 
self. He has never been in partnership with any one. In 
1857 he was eleeted eity attorucy of Alton, and was after- 
ward re-clected to the same position tor several consecutive 
terms. At that time the office of city counsellor had not 
been established, and he therefore performed the duties per- 
taining to both offices during his successive terms of office 
as city attorney. lor several years prior to 1831, he was 
Master in Chaneery of the city eourt of Altou, and in dis- 
charging the duties of that offiec, so fully demonstrated his 
fitness for the position of Judge of that court that he was 


elected to that office in 1881. His admiuistration has been 
marked by ability and integrity. 

Hox. Jouy [1]. Yacer was born in Germany, Oet. 12, 1853. 
Tle attended school in various places when a boy, but finish- 
ed his literary education in the St. Louis high school. He 
read law with Hon. A. W. Metcalf; and, subsequently, 
with T. L. Dickey of Chicago, now one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of Hlinois. While in the office of the latter, 
he was admitted to the bar, in April, 1857; and in June of 


the same year, he removed to Alton, IIl., where he has since | 


remained in the practice of law. 

He has held several important offices since locating in 
this county; among them the following: elected Enrolling 
and Engrossing Clerk of Illinois House of Representatives 
in 1861; appointed Surveyor of Customs for Port of Alton 
by President Lincoln, in 1861; elected member of the 


Honse of Representatives, in 1866; in April 1871, appoint- . 


ed Collector of Internal Revenue for the 12th District of 
Ill., by President Grant; in November 1872 elected State 
Senator from the 41st District of Tlinois ; and in 1880 elect- 
ed State’s Attorney for Madison Co., Ill, the duties of which 
office he still very ably performs. He is asound lawyer and 
a useful] man. 

Irwiy B. Ranpre was born in Stewart county, Tennes- 
see, March 24th, 1811, and came with his parents in 1815 
to [linois, and settled near Edwardsville. His early educa- 
tion was acquired in the public schools of Madison county, 
Illinois, and a High School in Christian county, Kentucky. 
Tu 1834 he removed to Upper Alton, and in 1859 com- 
menced the study of law. In 1859 he was examined, and 
admitted to the bar of Illinois. Immediately aft r obtain- 
ing license to practice, he opened a law office in Upper Al- 
ton, and was there engaged in legal business till 1870, when 
he removed to E:lwardsville, where he has since been en- 
gaged in the work of his profession. From 1845 to 1853, Mr. 
Randle was a member of the county court of Madison 
county. On Oetober 24th, S81, Mr. Randle and wife cele- 
brated their golden wedding, and on this occasion the other 
members of the Madison county bar showed in what high 


regard they held him and his estimable lady, hy presenting | 


to them a cushion covered with white satin, upon which 
were placed twenty-eight gold dollars, so arranged as to 
form the number 50, The twenty-eight gold dollars, repre- 
sent twenty-eight members of the present Madison county 
bar. This was an honor and an occasion long to be remem- 
bered by Mr. Randle, his family, aud their posterity. 
Georce B. Burnett, one of the prominent lawyers of 
the Madison county bar, was born in Ontario county, New 
York He pursued his legal studies under the supervision 
of his father, Benjamin F. Burnett, and was admitted to 
the har in 1860. From 1860 to 1862, he practiced law at 
Aledo, Mercer county, [liaois. In 1802 he came to Ed- 
wardsville, and began the practice of law, by himself, and” 
thus continued till 1866, at which time he formed a pait- 
nership with Judge Dale, which lasted till 1576, his brother, 
Frank W. Burnett being admitted to the partnership in 
1873. In 1876, Judge Dale was elected county Judge, and 
withdrew from the firm. The brothers, Barnett, contiuued 
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their partnership about a year, and then dissolved, each 
establishing a practice for himself. (uite early in life Mr. 
Geo, B. Burnett gained considerable distinction asa criminal 
lawyer He has been tor twelve years past the attorney for 
the St. Louts Branch of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 
Railroad. He is a fine lawyer, and excels as an advocate. 

JcpuE M. G. Dave isa uative of the city of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and receiyed his early education in the 
schools of his native city. In 1832 he entered Pennsylvania 
college at Gettysburg, and graduated in full course in 1835, 
He had the honor of being salutaturian of his class, and 
delivered his graduating oration in Latin. His legal educa- 
tion began in the office of Judge Champney, at Lancaster, 
and in 1837 he was admitted to the bar. On coming to 
Illinois in 1838, he settled at Greenville, Bond county, and 
opened a law office. From 1859 to 1853 he served as pro- 
bate judge and county judge of that county, and was by 
President Pierce appointed register of the land office at 
Edwardsville, to which place he removed. On the removal 
of the land office from E:dwardsyille, he was elected county 


_ judge of Madison county, in which capacity he served eight 


years. At the close of his term as judge he resumed the 
practice of law, and continued it till seven years ago, when 
he was again elected county judge of Madison county, which 
office he still holds. Judge Dale is a very atfable and cour- 
teous gentleman, and an excellent county judge, as is shown 
by his successive elections to that office. 

How. Levi Davis, Sr, of Alton, Illinois, is a native of 
Maryland, having been born in that state in May. 1808. On 
coming to Illinois he located at Vandalia. In 1335 he be- 
came Auditor of State, and removed to Springfield, where 
he remained till 1846, when he came to Alton, where he has 
since been engaged in general practice. He i: considered 
one of our best lawyers, one to whom some of the best 
lawyers of the. country have said they could entrust their 
eases with a feeling of security, a feeling that whoever 
might be the opposing counsel, he would have hard work to 
gain the case against Mr. Davis, if the latter had justice on 
his side. Davis is pre-eminently trustworthy on account of 
his accuracy and extent of legal knowledge, but also by reason 
of his integrity. He has been conspicuous during his life as 
a peace-maker; his advice to his clients was invariably to 
keep out of the law, or if in, to compromi-e their cases, if 
they could do so consistently with their honor. Davis and 
Nelson G. Edwards, formed at one time one of the most 
successful and popular law firms in the county of Madison. 
He is now liying in the enjoyment of a character of which 
any man may be proud. 

Cuarrtes P. Wise, one of the leading lawyers of this 
county, ig a native of Maryland, and was born at Emmet-- 
burg. in that state, in 1839. His education was acquired 
principally at the University of St. Louis, Missouri, where 
he pursued the classical course till some time during his 
junior year, when he left college to prepare for entering the 
He first read law in the office of Levi 
Davis, Sr. at Alton, during the years 1858-59 ; his legal studies 
were further prosecuted at the Albany Law School, from 
which institution he received his degree of LL B. in 1861. 


legal profession. 


In the same year he was licensed to practice law in the 
State of New York, also at the bar of Illinois, and in the 
latter part of the year opened a law office in Alton, where 
he was soon in successful practice. In 1868 he formed a 
partnership with Judge Henry W, Billings; this partnership 
was dissolved in 1871, and Mr. Wise continued practice by 
himself from this time till 1880, when he and Levi Davis, 
Jr., formed a partnership which still exists. He is engaged 
in a practice which embraces all branches of the bar. 

He was for two years city attorney and for the same 
length of time city councilor for the city of Alton. In 
1S78 he was admitted to practice in the Supreme court of 
the United States. He is also one of the attorneys for the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad Company, has a large and 
lucrative practice, and ranks high as a councillor and 
practicing attorney. 

G. M. Cote is a native of Ashtabula county, Ohio; born 
in 1834. His carly school years were spent in Kingsville 
Academy, in his own native county. About the year 1854, 
he came west, and during the next fifteen years was employed 
as principal of various graded schools of Illinois, being a 
part of the time principal of the Edwardsville schools. In 
1863, under the instruction of George B. Burnett, he began 
to prepare himself forthe practice of law; was examined in 
1864, and admitted to the bar. During the next two years 
he was a partner of George B. Burnett, his preceptor, siuce 
which time he has practiced law by himself. From 1873 to 
1879 was Master in Chancery of Madison county. 

Jupce Joun G. Irwin was born in Edwardsville, Ilinois, 
January 21st, 1842, and passed his boyhood days in the 
public school of his native town. At the age of twenty- 
three commeneed reading law in the office of Judge David 
Gillespie, at Edwardsville. In December, 1866, he was 
examined, and in January following, received license to 
practice law. Shortly after his admission, he formed a 
partnership with Eon. A. W. Metcalf, which continued 
about a year, when he formed a partnership with W. H. 
Krome, which continued till April, 1874, at which time he 
was elected county judge, to succeed the late Judge William 
T. Brown, at a special election held in April, S74; was de. 
clared elected by one majority by the board of canyassers. M. 
G. Dale, one of his competitors, contested his election, upon 
trial] m the circuit court ; the contest was decided in his favor, 
but upon appeal to the supreme court the judgment of 
the circuit court was reyersed, and Judge Dale declared to 
have been elected. The only questions involved in the case 
were irregularities, which were the result of mistakes of the 
judges of election, due to a lack of familiarity with the 
election Jaw which had been changed shortly before the 
election. The most important case decided by Judge Irwin 
was that of Madison county vs. the estate of the late Judge 
William T. Brown, and as some difference of opinion was 
expressed in regard to the matter, we append a brief synopsis 
of the theory of the decision.* 


* There was no dispute as to the fonds he reecived as financial 
agent of the county. The Jaw cast upou his administration the burden 
of accounting for the funds so reecived, and the judgment rendered 
een difference between the whole amount he received and 
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Judge Irwin served the county as judge two years, and at 
the expiration of that time formed a law partnership with 
Edward C. Springer. Messrs. Irwin & Springer are engaged 
in a prosperous geueral practice of their profession, and 
the lirm is one of the most prompt and reliable in the 
county. Judge Irwin is justly regarded as a man of pro- 
found cast of mind, aud a deeply read lawyer. He carefully 
investigates and analyzes every subject or case presented for 
his consideration, and exhibits his side with remarkable 
clearness and force. His forte is in his masterly presentation 
to the court of the legal propositions in his case. In addition, 
he is known to be actuated by the highest sentiments of 
honor. 

Levi Davis, Jr., is a native of Ilinois, and was born at 
Springfield, Nov. 2, 1842. He received a thorough com- 
mon school education in the public school of Alton and 
afterward pursued a course of collegiate study atthe Uni- 
versity of St. Louis, Mo. Being thus prepared for protes- 
stonal study he began to read law in the office of his father 
at Alton, in 1565, and after studying there one year entered 
the Albany Law School at Albany, N. Y. Soon after bis 
graduation from that institution in 1867, he was admitted 
to the bar of Illinois and opened an office with his father 
at Alton. IIe remained assoeiated with the latter till 
157), when he joined the ranks of the profession in St. 
Louis, where he practiced till 1879, at which time he re- 
turned to Alton and formed a law partnership with Charles 
P. Wise, with whom he is sti!] connected under the firm 
name of Wise & Davis. He has twice been city attorney of 
Alton ; is a man of ability, and is iu every sense a sound aud 
successful lawyer. 

Caprain Ayton Nevsranr, one of the enterprising 
foreign-born citizens of this county, received his hterary 
education at the University of Prague, subsequently emi- 
grated to America, and settled in Madison county, Hlinois. 
He studied law under the direction of Gillespie & Springer, 
and was admitted to the bar in August, 1867. He began 
the practice of law in Collinsville, where he has sinee con- 
tinued to reside, and has heen successfully engaged in the 
practice of his profession. 


the aggregate amount of credits proved. 
pending about eighteen months, and every opportunity was given to 


The proceedings were 


the administrators, as respects time and otherwise, to make as full 
and complete a defense as it was possible to make, and neither they, 
nor their counsel were im any degree negligent in the performance of 
their duties; they had access to all public records and were aided by 
the county clerk. They also had the private books and memoranda 
of the deceased, and preserved as youchers a great many papers per- 
taining to pnblic affairs, and obtained eredit for them; among these 
were 58 850.67 cancelled coupons paid by the deceased and preserved 
by him as vouchers. In these reports counsel for the estate had 
advantages which counsel for the county did not possess. A written 
opinion was rendered and placed on tile, and from an inspection of this 
document it will be found thatthe estate got the benefit of ali the doubts, 
besides the estate had the right of appeal and triat de nova, and 
although an appeal was taken, the only question raised on the trial of 
the appeal was as to the correctness of the ruling of the probate court 
in the elassification of the claim. The circuit court affirmed the 
decision of the probate court in this respect. 
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Cynvs L. Ceox was born and reared in Madison county, 
Hlinois. He entered Shurtleff College, at Upper Alton, in 
1856, and graduated from that institution in 1862, in full 
classical course. lis legal education was acquired by taking 
private lessous and attending law leetures in the University 
of Michigan. About the year 1867 he was admitted to the 
bar of Illinois, and established himself in the practice of 
law at Edwardsville, where he has since continued in active 
practice. During the late war he was a member of the 
One Hundred and Thirty-third Wlinois Infantry. In 1876, 
he was elected States’ Attorney of Madison county, and filled 
the office with eminent ability till the election of his succes- 
sor in 1880. His opinions on legal points are sound, and 
evince a thorough knowledge of law. He is a most genial 
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the same year he was admitted to the bar in New York, and 
in the following year was examined and reeeived his license to 
practice in Hlinois. In 1873 he began the practice of law 


in Chicago, where he remained two years; he then removed 


to Alton, opened an office and at once engaged in the gener- 


gentleman, an eloquent advoeate, and a lawyer of the finest | 


scholarly attainments. 


Cyrus W. Leverert was born at Upper Alton, Illinais, 
in 1841. 
College. He pursued his legal studies in the offiee of Levi 
_ Davis, Sr., of Alton, and in the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Since his admission to the bar, about 
1867, he has been engaged in an extensive practice at his 
native place. 


Hexry O. Brurrscs has been for several years in the 
practice of law at Alton. He was elected in 1880 a member 
of the Illinois legislature, as the democratic candidate of 
Madison county. 


Hox. Witt1am H. Krome, was born in July, 1842, at 
Louisville, Kentucky. In 1848 he left that city with his 
parents and came to St. Louis. Two years later his parents 
removed to Madison county, HI., and settled on a farm niae 
miles south of Edwardsville. Mr Krome received a eom- 
mon sebool education in the public schools of this county, 
and in the fall of 1858 entered McKendree College for the 


purpose of better preparing himself for the battle of life. : 


He took a classieal course and graduated in June, 163. 
In 1865, he commenced the study of law in the office of 
Judge Dale of Edwardsville, and remained a student in 
that office till the fall of 1866, when he entered the law de- 
partment of the Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mieh., 
from which he graduated in 1868. He had been examined 
with reference to his legal quaifications in June, 1267, and 
had been admitted to practiee in Hinois but did not open 
an office till April, 1868, when he and John G. Irwin of 
Edwardsville formed a partnership the firm name being 
Iawin and Krome. This firm continued till 1474, 
when Mr. Krome entered into a paitnership with W. F. L. 
Hadley; the firm Krome and Hadley still continues. Mr. 
IXrome was a member of the State Senate from 1874 to 1878, 
and served as mayor of the city of Edwardsville from 1873 
to 1875. Heis an able lawyer, a good pleader and a suc. 
cessful advocate. 


His literary education was received at Shurtleff | 


Jous J. Brexnorr, isa native of Missouri, born in thecity — 


of St. Louis, in 1843. He aequired a thorough scholastic edu- 
cation at Hlinois College, Jacksonville, Iil., graduating in 
1856, and then entercd the Albany Law School at Albany, N, 
Y., from which institution he received his diploma in 1867. In 


al practice of his profession. From April 1579 till April 
1881 he was corporation counsellor for the city of Alton. 
In the latter year he formed a partnership with Judge H. 
S. Baker, with whom he is now associated in general prac- 
tice under the firm name of Baker and Brenholt. Tn 1878 
Mr. Brenholt was appointed by Gov. Cullom a member of 
his staff with the rank of Colonel, and still holds that posi- 
tion. He is a clear-headed, active, painstaking lawyer. 


ALEXANDER W. Hope, was born at Alton, Il., July 10, 
1848. He spent his youth in gaining a thorough education 
and graduated from the University of Virginia in 1868, 
having taken the full elassieal course of that institn- 
tion. After completing his collegiate course he attended 
the law department of his Alma JMafer, and at the end of 
two years received the degree of LL. B. He was imme- 
diately admitted to the bar of Hlinois and opened an office 
in Alton, where he has since remained. He was for three 
terms city attorney of Alton, and has been elected mayor 
twice. Mr. Hope has been engaged in many important 
cases, and is regarded as a very promising member of the 
profession. 


Roprxson S. SAwyeR, was born in Alton, Hl., in 1845. 
After acquiring a preliminary edueation in the public schools 
of his native eity, he attended Shurtleff College one year. 
In the fall of 1867 he began the study of law in the office 
of his father, Seth T. Sawyer, and read till 1870, when 
having successfully passed examination he received license 
to practice. In January, 1571, he entered into partnership 
with his father for the general practice of law, the firm name 
being S. T. and R. 8. Sawyer. 


E. Breese Gtass, Master in Chancery for Madison 
county, is a native of St. Clair county, Hl. Having com- 
pleted the studies pursued in the public schools of his native 
county, he entered Shurtleff College at Upper Alton in 1864 
and took a four years’ Latin course. After leaving college 
he studied law one year at Leavenworth, Kansas, and soon 
afterward entered the law office of Levi Davis, Sr., (Upper 
Alton, Ill.) with whom he studied till he was admitted to the 
bar in 1870. Mr. Glass first opened a law office in Upper 
Alton, but upon being eleeted States Attorney in 1872 re- 
moved his office to Edwardsyille where he has since remained 
in the practice of his profession. He was appointed Master 
in Chancery in 1879, and still holds that oflice by re-appoit- 
ment. 

Wiruiam H. Jones was born in St. Louis, in 1849. When 
twelve years old, he graduated from the academic depart- 
ment of the Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., and 
shortly afterward attended Columbia College, New York. 
In 1868, under the direction of Judge David Gillespie of 
Edwardsville, he commenced reading law and after a thorough 
eourse of study was examined and admitted to the bar in 
1871. Mr. Jones is attorney for the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. 


Louis R. R, Company, and has had a good general practice 
of law at Edwardsville since 187%. 

W. F. L. Hapiey was born in Madison county, IHinois, 
June 15, 1847. Mr. Hadley attended the district schools of 
his native county until the fall of 1865, when he entered 
McKendree College at Lebanon. He graduated from that 
institution in 1867, in the scientific course, including Latin. 
In 1870, he entered the law department of Michigan Uni- 
versity, at Ann Arbor; graduated in the spring of 1871, and 
in the following fall opened a law office in Edwardsville. 
He practiced by himself till May 1874, when he formed a 
partnership with Hon. Wm. Hf. Krome. He is a successful 
lawyer, and ranks among the leading attorneys at the Madi- 
son county bar. 


Tuomas J. Ricwarpson received his early education in 
the common schools of Clinton county, Il]., and also attend- 
ed Shurtleff College two years. He read law privately, and 
subsequently took a Jaw course in the University at Louis- 
ville, Ky. After his admission to the bar of Illinots in 1870 
he began practice at Carlyle, Clinton county, and was Mas- 
ter in Chancery for that connty from 1871 to Octob-r L&74, 
at which time he resigned and removed to St. Louis to prac- 
tice law. In August, 1578, he returned to [Illinois and loca- 
t-d at Highland, where he has sinee been engaged in a 
general practice. Mr. Richardson is an industrious, careful 
lawyer, and a mau of good abilities. 


Epwarpb Puituies, a native of Madison county, received 
his education in the publie schools of Edwardsville and at 
Shurtlet¥ College, Upper Alton. Tfaving decided to adopt 
the legal profession as bis life work, he entered the law office 
of Hon A. W. Metealf of Edwardsyille in 1869, and after 
studying a year was admitted to practice. Since his 
admission to the bar he has continued in the practice of law 
with the exception of five years, during which time he was 
engaged in the lumber business. 

Jousx D. Heise a native of Germany, came to America 
at the age of twenty-one, and settled in Burlington county, 
New Jersey, in 1°53; after living there five years he came 
west, and in 1870 began the study of law in the office of I. 
B. Randle of Edwardsville. In lo71 be was licensed to 
practice law in the courts of Illinois, aud immediately formed 
a partnership with his former preceptor, [. B. Randle. 
This partnership lasted till 1872, when Mr. Heisel was elect- 
ed Circuit Clerk of Madison county, and served two terms. 
Tu 1880, he resumed the practice of his profession. 

Cyrus [Lappy was born near Da Quoin, Ill. In 1864 
when only nineteen years old he enlisted in the 18th Illinois 
Infantry and served his country ag a soldier till be was mus- 
tered out at the close of the war. He entered McKendree 
College in the fall of 1866, and in}June 1869 graduated from 
that institution, having taken the scientific course, including 
Latin. He commenced the study of Jaw in September 1869 
in the office of Gillespie & Springer, and continued a stu- 
dent in the office till 1871, when he was admitted to the bar. 
Soon after his admission he entered into partnership with 
Judge David Gillespie, one of the law firm with whom he 
had studied. This partnership lasted till 1879, when he 
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cpened a law office hy himself. In 1881, he and Mr. GC. N. 
Travous formed a partnership, which still contiuues. 

Mr. Happy is a man of acknowledged ability, a good 
lawyer and an able speaker. 


Wa. P. Brapsraw is a native of Tilinois, his father 
having emigrated to this State in 1812. He attended the 
public schools of his native county (Wayne), and finished 
his literary education at McKendree College, Lebanon, IIl., 
graduating from that institution in 1869. While on his 
father’s farm prior to his entering college, he devoted his 
evenings to the study of law, afterward continued his legal 
studies under Prof H. H. Iforner, of McKendree College, 


and in 1809 entered, as a student, the law office of Dale & 


Burnett, at Edwardsville, where he remained two years. 
In 1871, admitted to the bar, he immediately opened an 
office in Edwardsville and practiced by himself till 1874, 
when he became the partner of Hon. A. W. Metcalf, the 
style of the firm being Metcalf & Bradshaw, which still 
continues. Mr. Bradshaw was an active and influential 
member of the State Republican Central Committee. He 


. Is engaged ina general practice, but especially excels asa 


Jury lawyer, in which capacity he has few equals of his age 
in this part of the State. 

Cray H. Lyxcu received a common school education in 
the district schools of his native county (Madison), and at 
the age of twenty-one commenced the study of law in the 
office of Hon. David Gillespie. Ifaving read law two years, 
in 1870 he entered the Jaw department of the University of 
Michigan, from which institution he graduated in 1871. 


- Soon after finishing his course he opened a law office and 


practiced two years, at the end of which time he quit law 
and engaged in the grain trade. In January, 1881, he 
resumed his legal practice, and now bids fair to make a 
successful attorney. 


Jouyx W. CoprincEer was born at Alton in 1852. He 
received his elementary education in the cathedral schools of 
his native city. From is64 to 1866 he was a student in %t. 
Mary’s College, at Perryville, Mo. He then attended the 
University of Notre Dame, at Notre Dame, Ind., from 
which he graduated in the scientific course. From 1870 to 
1872 he read law in the office of John H. Yager at Alton, 
and during a portion of the time attended the St. Louis 
Law School. In 1872, he was admitted to the bar, and com- 
menced the practice of law. 

Henry 8. PETTincitL, now engaged in the practice at 
Edwardsville, was born in Madison county, Ill., April 25th, 
1850. When fifteen years of age, he entered Shurtleff College, 
at Upper Alton, Ill., to take a four years’ scientific course. 
Daring his senior year he left college and entered the law 
office of Dale & Burnett, at Edwardsville, aud there applied 
himself to his studies till 1869, when he entered the law «le- 
partinent of the University of Michigan. After his gradua- 
tion in law, in 1873, he opened an office in Peoria, but 
after remaining there only a few months he went west, and 
traveled through the western states and territories till 1877, 
at which time be returned and opened a law office in Carroll- 
ton, Illinois. In 1878 Mr. Pettingill removed his office to 
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Edwardsville, where he has since been successfully engaged 
in the practice. 

Tnomas Fawcett, of Venice, is a native of Ireland, and 
received his literary cdueation at the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He studied law with the celebrated 
James T. Brady, of New York City, and L. lH. Hite, of 
East St. Louis. In 1874 he was admitted to practice at 
Terre Ifaute, Ind., and in 1876, became a member of the 
Madison county bar. THe prefers the practice of criminal 
law. 

Joun F. McGinnis was born in Ireland, September 15th, 
1849. When he was two years old, his father emigrated 
to America, and settled at Alton, IHinois. He was sent to 
the cathedral schools of Alton, till he was prepared to 
begin the study of law, when he entered the office of N. A. 
Mortell, Esq., St. Louis. In 1874 he was admitted to prae- 
tice in the courts of both Missouri and IHinois, and, at once 
opened an office in Alton, where he has since continued in 
the practice of his profession, being a part of the time city 
attorney, 

James E. DunneGan was born in 1858, at Alton, IN. 
His early education was acquired in the cathedral schools of 
that city. Ata comparatively early age he began to read 
law in the office of John Orr Lee in St. Louis, and after ac- 
complishing a full course of study, was admitted to the bar 
in St. Louis, in 1873, After remaining there two years he 
removed to Alton, and opened an office. He has since that 
time been engaged in a successful gencral practice of his 
profession. He is at present city attorney of Alton, and 
bids fair to gain an enviable reputation among his brethren 
of the bar. 

Epwarp C.Sprixcer, who was born in Edwardsville, I11., 
May 7, 1854, reeeived his early education in the public 
schools of that city. On arriving at manhood, he decided 
to make the practice of law his life work, and entered the 
office of Messrs. Irwin & Krome in 1874. During 1875 
Mr. Springer passed one term in the Ann Arbor law school, 
Anu Arbor, Michigan, and in 1876 was admitted to the bar 
on passing examination before the supreme court at Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois. Mr. S. commeneed practice in June, 


lnwin, of Edwardsville. He is still a member of the firm 
known as Irwin & Springer; is engaged in a general prac- 
tice, and has a good prospect for a rich reward for labors iu 
his chosen profession. 

Beng. R. Burrovucns, a native of Charles county, Mary- 
land, received private instruction till 1864, when he was 
sent to Charlotte Hall college, St. Mary’s county, Maryland, 
which institution he attended three years, and graduated in 
the Latin and scientific course. From 1873 to 1875 he pur- 
sued the study of law in the office of Krome & Hadley, at 
Edwardsville, and in the fall of 1875 entered the senior 
class of the Union college of law at Chieago. In June, 
1876, he received the degree of LL. B. from that institu- 
tion, and immediately opened a law office at Edwardsville, 
where he continued to practice alone till [878, when he 
entered into a law partnership with Frank W. Burnett. The 
firm of Burroughs aud Burnett continued in business 


' 1853. 


| mitted to the bar. 
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till 1851, at which time Mr. Burnett removed to Springtield, 
Illinois. Mr. Burroughs has since practiced alone. He is 
considered a good lawyer. 

Tiromas I. Fruir was born in Madison county, Ilinois. 
He received his early education in the distriet schools of 
this county, and in 1872 entered Lincoln University at Lin- 


| coln, Ihuois, taking a Latin and scientific course, gra- 


duating in June, 1877, The same year he entered the law 
office of Messrs. Irwin & Springer, Edwardsville, and_ was 
examined in February, 1880. Having passed the examina- 
tion required, he was admitted to the bar in June, 1880. 
Immediately after his admission Mr. F. opened a law ottice 
in Edwardsville, linois, with Hon. David Gillespie (not in 
partnership), and continued with him till the death of the 
latter, August, 1581, since which time he has been in prac- 
tiee by himself. In April, 1881, he was elected city attor- 
ney, and still holds that office. Mr. Fruit is engaged in a 
general practice of law, and his prospects for an extended 
practice are good. 


Herman Rrrrer received his education in the University 
at St. Louis; read law with Gillespie and Happy, and at- 
tended the law department of the University of Michigan. 
After completing his law courseat Ann Arbor, in 1878, he 
was admitted to the bar in Illinois, and has since been en- 
gaged in praetice at Edwardsville. 

Georce F. McNvuura was born in Alton, DL, in 1859. 
He attended the schools of Alton till he was fourteen years 
old, when he was sent to Notre Dame University at Notre 
Dame, Indiana, where he took the scientifie course of study. 
From 1876 to 1879 he read law in the office of Charles P. 
Wise, and then attended the St Louis Law School, graduat- 
ing in1880, Inthe same year he was admitted to the bar 
of Missouri and also that of Iinois. He immediately 
opened a law office in Alton. 

C. N. Travous, a young lawyer of Edwardsville, until 
nineteen yearsold lived on a farm near Shiloh, St. Clair 
eounty, 11, and there reeeived his preliminary education. 
During the four years preceding his study of law he taught 
school in Madison county. In June, 1879, he entered the 


1876, and immediately formed a partnership with Judge _ law office of Gillespie and Happy, at Edwardsville, and de- 


voted the next two years to the preparation necessary for 
his admission to practice. He was examined hefore the Su- 
preme court at Mt. Vernon, in February, 1881, and a- 
Sinee June, 1881, Mr. Travous has been 
associated with Mr. Cyrus Happy in the practice of law at 
Edwardsville. 


Joun Berry was born in Huntingdon county, Penna., in 
He studied law in the office of Hon. Win. 8. Skeech 
of Baltimore, Md., four years, and in 1877 was admitted to 
the bar of thatstate. In 1878 he was licensed to praeticein 
Pennsylvania. He afterwards opened an office in Baltimore 
county, Md., and remained there till 1881 when he eame to 
Collinsville M1., where he has since been engaged in a gen- 
eral practice. 

The list of prosecuting attorneys of this county with the 
dates of their respective terms of office, will be found in the 
ehapter on Civil History. 


SAP lTER XI. 


DHE LICE SS. 


Edwardsville Spectator, The Star of the West, {Inois Re- 
publiean, Illinois Corrector, The Crisis, Illinois Advocate, 
Western Ploughboy, Alton Speetator, Alton Telegraph, Tri- 
Weekly Telegraph, Dutly Telegraph, Alton Telegraph and 
Democratie Review, Alion Telegraph and Madison County Ree- 
ord, Alton .\merican, Alton Observer, The Illinois Temperanee 
Herald, Alton Commercial Gazette, The Altonian, Western 
Pioneer and Baptist Standard Bearer, Voiee of [linois, The 
Sueker, The Western Weekly Mirror, Sovereign People, The Star 
of Bethlehem and Candid Eraminer, The Protestant Monitor, 
Alton Mirror, The Presbytery Reporter, The Madison Record, 
The Alton Courier, The Alton Nutioaal Democrat, Madison 
County Enquirer, The Weekly Madison Press, Mulison County 
aldvertixer, Madison County Courier, The Sueker Life Boat, 
The Vowarts, Illinois Beobachter, Freie Presse, Missouri Cum- 
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berland Presbyterian, Ladies’ Pearl, The Good Templar, The - 


aldioan Banner, Western Cumberland Presbyterian, Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, Our Faith, Erzaehler, Highlind Bote, 
Madison County Bote, The Intelligeneer The Union, High- 
lund Union, Edwardsville Republican, The Coliinaville Ar- 
gus, Liberal Demoerat, Our Times Edwardsville Times, The 
Temperance Lunner, Alton Demoerat, Daily Demoerat, The 


Troy Weekly Bulletin, The Morning News, The Christian — 


News, Qui Vive, College Review, Collinsvitle Weekly Herald, 
Madison County Sentinel, The Little BR icopalian, Banner of 
the Cross, Madison County Anzeiger, Edwardsvitle Demo- 
erat, The Highlund Herald, The Collinsville Star. 


“gy AN finds his greatest good and highest 
happiness iu assoeiations with his fellow- 
meu. His constitution demands com- 
panionship, and history teaches that in 
all ages and in all parts of the earth, 
men have grouped themselves into fami- 
lies, clans and nations. Protection has 
not been the sole object of these com- 
pacts and has not often been their chief 
incentive, for society is not man’s crea- 
tion but his divinely instituted state. The reasons for its 
existence antedate Adam’s birth, and are manifested in those 
primitive instincts which guard and potentially guide in the 
formation of human character. 

The power to think is the grandest of God’s creations, and 
the ability to communicate thought is scarcely less noble. 
These capabilities are distinctively human attributes, and in 
exercising them the race has attuiued its present degree of 
civilization. Society presupposes two parties, one to influence 
aud one to he influenced. The thinking portion of a com- 
munity is its motive power, and when thoughtful leaders can 
readily impart a proper understanding of their deductions 
they secure unanimity of purpose and harmony of action 
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from their followers. Indeed, he only is worthy of leader- 
ship who can communicate to others the good that is in him- 
self and who is constantly accumulating a supply of that 
which is good to communicate. 

There must be a medium between him who directs and 
those who are guided; a communicator, or, transmitter. 
Language is the transmitter of thought. Early in his exist- 
ence man learned to associate sounds aud ideas, to group 
sounds expressive of ideas, to make the former symbols of 
the latter. Another progressive step was taken when arbi- 
trary sounds became conventionally the exponents of ideas, 
and words became their signs. Theseare the footprints of the 
child’s mastery of speech, and vestiges of the method by which 
humanity came into possession of a vocal language. 

Primeval man could not send the produets of his reflective 
faculties beyond the limit of his voice, which was his chief 
lustrument of Janguage. “ Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” and the demand for a medium which would carry 
thought farther than mere vocal utterance and retain it 
longer, led to the use of visible representation of ideas. 
Undoubtedly these at first were ideographic, that is pictorial 
Gradually the pictures aud symbols were 
abridged both in delineation and numbers, as a matter of 
convenience, and these abbreviated forms became conven- 
tional signs of spoken language. Thus originated phonetic 
writing, that in which the elementary sounds of Janguage 
are represented by distinct and distinguishable characters 
called letters. These letters arranged in their customary 
order constituted the alphabet. 

The Egyptians ascribe the introduction of writing to Thoth, 
their god of intelligence; the Greeks assigned the honor to 
Cadmus, the mythical founder of Bocetian Thebes, aud the 
Scandinavians claim the discovery as belonging to their god, 
Odin. While its authorship is thus traditional and fabulous, 
no one doubts that the art was carried from Egypt to 
Phenicia and thence to Greece and other states. The 
Egyptians could never entirely disassociate the idea and its 
symbol, but the Pheenicians, rejecting the ideograms, retained 
the symbols and modified them so as to represent elementary 
sounds, and devised the first alphabet, which was centuries in 
advauce of hicroglyphics, and when fairly comprehended 
furnished a facile instrument of communication. 

Men naturally desire the preservation of their best 
thoughts, and instinetively seek those instruments which are 
available and in themselves pleasing. Thus only can the 
rise of sculpture, painting and literature be accounted for, 
and a nation which does not possess these arts is essentially 
barren of culture. The innovation of letters facilitated 
authorship by removing much of the toilsome and time-con- 
suming labor of literary composition. The introduction of 
the alphabet, called for a reading public, and the combination 
rendered erudition popular and potential. From this point 
literary progress was comparatively rapid; books multiplied 
somewhat speedily, and the knowledge of the few leavened 
the intelligence of the masses, There were book stores in 
Athens, at least, as early as the Peloponnesian war, 451-464 
B. C.; and ruling prices were reasonable since bookmaking 
was largely the product of slave labor. There were famous 
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jibraries in ancient as in modern times VTisistratus, the 
Athenian tyrant, 560 B. c., is credited with having collected 
a vast library which he generously opened to the public, 
and the famous Alexandrian library, instituted by Ptolemy 
Soter, is a matter of hi-tory. Towards the end of the Roman 
republic, books cost little if any more than at present, and 
libraries of from 50,000 to 60,000 volumes were not uncom- 
mon. Civilization kept pace with literature. The Greeks 
learned uever to do anything too much, and in language, 
art and eloquence, they have never been excelled. A 
Roman citizen was better than a barbarian king, because 
such citizenship was a pledge of the resources of the empire 
in defense of Roman liberty, a pointed illustration of the 
highest function of any governmental pvlicy. 

The onward march of luman progress was rudely checked 
when hordes of northern and Asiatic barbarians invaded 
Rome’s dominions, sacked her capitals, destroyed her collec- 
tions of literary and artistic culture, despised her refinement 
in manners and living a3 types of effeminacy, and ruth- 
lessly demolished the landmarks of the race’s growth. 
Europe but slowly recovered from these devastations. 
cenluries she loitered on the borders of barbarism, and so 
debased was her condition that men speak of the Dark Ages 
as the saddest in history. It was during this period that 
Roger Bacon wrote “Slowly has any portion of the philoso. 
phy of Aristotle come into use among the Latins. His 
natural philosophy and his metaphysics were translated in 
my time and interdicted at Paris up to the year 1237, 
because of their assertion of the eternity of the world and 
of time. Without mathematical instruments no science 
ean be mastered, and these instruments are not tu be found 
aniong the Latins, and could not be made for two or three 
hundred pounds. Thescientific works of Aristotle of Avicenna 
of Seneca, Cicero aud other ancients cannot be had without 
great cost ; their principal works have not been translated 
into Latin, and copies of others cannot be found in ordinary 
libraries or elsewhere. I could never fiud the works of Seneca, 
though I made diligent search for them twenty years and 
more.” 

This was the seed time of modern civilization. A pious 
zeal for rescuing the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel Turks 
led to the Crusades, which although they failed to effect 
that for which they were planned, planted, the humanizing 
germs of commercial intercourse, constitutional liberty, and 
spiritual growth. The development and expansion of these 
germs helped to clear the murky intellectual atmosphere of 
its almost universal cloud of iguorauce, and men began to 
step into the light of reason, justice and charity. Then 
were seen the streakings of the morning light of modern 


history, and the dawn followed when the skilled copyist of | 


abbey and mona-tery gave way to the printer and his art. 
The invention of priuting ts eocircled with uncertainty. A 
pretty Dutch tradition tells us that Laurentius Coster, a 
worthy Hollander of Haarlem, in idle amusement carved 
some letters on a piece of bark or wood, and admiring his 
handiwork wrapped it in a piece of paper and laid it aside 
while he slept. On awakening he found that rain had 
moistened the paper and that the letters he had cut on the 


_ quality was ill adapted to his art. 
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wood had been impressed upon the paper. This happy ac- 
cident suggested a principle aud its practical application, 
aud ere long Coster invented a process for taking impres- 
sions from blocks, upon each of which the contents of a page 
were engraved. The story asserts that at Coster’s death his 
apprentice, Johann Gutenberg, stole a part of the office, 
transported it to Mentz, aud there commenced business after 
securing the friendship and partnership of Johann Faust, 
a wealthy goldsmith. German authorities deny the truth 
of this tradition, aud claim that Gutenberg was the real 
inventor. They assert that he had an office in Strausburg as 
early as 1436, and movable types nt later than 1438. 

The introduction of a beneficient refurm is slow aud dis- 
couraging; it has to overcome lack of facilities, bigotry and 
prejudice. Printing, or to be more exuct, typography, de- 
manded another art, that of paper-making. It is true that 
paper was known and manufactured in Europe two hundred 
years or more before typography was invented, but the 
quantity was insufficient for the printer’s demands, and the 
Parchment and vellum 
were commonly used by copyists, but have never been popu- 
lar with printers, since they wear types rapidly, and stub- 
In addition to these drawbacks it is to be 
remembered that these materials were very expensive and 
their sources limited. We are told thatthe first printed 
Bible required the skins of more that three hundred sheep 
The chureh was the patron of literature, and was most 
powerful in moulding public opinion. A no inconsiderable 
source of revenue was book-making, the work of training 
copyists and illuminators who, in the main, were monks, 
These monks did not of course surrender their pleasant and 
luerative employment unwillingly, and uncomplainingly, and 
did not hesitate to prejudice the masses agains the tmnova- 
tion of printing. But the most serious impediment was the 
lack of an intelligent and reading public. Many kings 
even could not read, and not a few bishops and archbishops 
could not sign their own promulgations. In:leed, the seri- 
vener’s art was in such ill repute that the crusaders exposed 
io public ridicule the pens and inkstands they found in Con- 
stantinople, when that city fell into their hands, as the igno- 
ble arms of contemptible students. 

Slowly the new art male its way; educators enlisted its 
codperation ; authors sought its aid in the presentation and 
disseminationof their best thoughts; gradually men appre- 
ciated its merits aud usefulness, Through these instrumen- 
talities intelligence spread; the man of book learning, 
from being au object of contempt became an object of 
emulation ; men became readers as well as doers ; the acquisi- 
sition of knowledge was considered fashionable, and grew into 
a necessity. Thus did the press act upon the people, but 


' the reaction was a3 great; the thirst for knowledge was only 


intensified by acquaintauce with the products of the world’s 
master minds, and as men saw that the lessons of the past 
might be used in the management of the preseut, they 
rightly concluded that the knowledge of the living would 
be as beneficial as the formal and abstruse theories of the 
departed. Thus current literature followed classical, and 
whetted the mental appetite for knowing events as soou as 


possible after their occurrence. To meet this demand is the 
special province of journalism, which differs essentially from 
that of literature; it is less exacting as to dignity of state- 
ment and polish of expres-ion; is freer in the selection of 
topies, and more colloquial in their treatment ; aims to be a 
reflex of man’s daily life, as literature seeks to present him 
at his best. The press was abreast of these social changes. 
From beinga mere manufactory of books, the printing oftice 
became a receptaele of fresh information, a resort for the 
witty and the learned, a medium between the wise and igno- 
rant. Its influence grew as its circle widened, and when the 
people were ready for weekly and daily publications, they 
were fortheoming in’ obedience to the law of supply and 
demand. 

The newspaper is the organ of journalism; its authentie 
history dates from the days of Republican Rome. The first 
of which we have an acconnt Was the wleta Diurna, a manu- 
seript record of the proceedings in the Roman senate. It is 
frequently mentioned by contemporary authors, and scems 
to have had subseribers in distant cities. Cicero speaks of it 
as furnishing city news and gossip. Alexander Andrews, in 
his “ History of British Journalism,”’ thus tersely describes 
the origin aud growth of newspapers in England: “ First 
we have the written news letter, furnished to the wealthy 
aristocracy ; then, as the craving for information spread, the 
vallad of news, sung or recited; then the news pamphlet, 
more prosaically arranged; then the periodical sheet of 
news, and lastly the newspaper.” 

The first well authenticated and regularly issued English 
newspaper was entitled, The Weekly News, from Italy, Ger- 
many, ete., 1622, and Nathaniel Butler is regarded as the 
father of newspaper enterprises. Parliamentary reports were 
first published in 1641, and the first advertisement was in- 
serted ina newspaper about 1648. For a long time the 
government exercised a strict and perseeuting censorship, 
over the press, which was not remitted till the accession of 
William and Mary. France had newspapers as early as 
1605, and Italy as early as 1570. There isin the British 
Museum a copy of a printed Italian newspaper bearing the 
above date. Germany had irregular news publications in 
1594, and a regular weekly newspaper was estab.ished in 
1615. Peter the Great helped to establish the first Russian 
jonrnal in 1708, and for centurics China has had a court 
newspaper called by Europeans the Pekin Gazette. 

In our country the first newspaper was issued at Boston 
September 25th, 1690. Only one copy is known to exist, as 
the paper was immediately suppressed. That copy bears 
the title, “Publie oeeurrenees both Foreign and Domestic,” 
gives the names of Richard Pieree as printer and Benjamin 
Harris as publisher, and is now preserved in the State paper 
office in London. The Boston News Letter, published by 
John Campbell, appeared fourteen years later, April 24th, 
1704, and was regularly issued till 1776. It is eonnnonly 
but erroneously considered the first Ameriean newspaper, and 
was at first a half sheet, eight by twelve inches, with two 
columns to the page. The ews Letter was followed by the 
Doston Gazette, December 21st, 1710. In 1721 James 
Franklin issned the first number of the New England Cou- 
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rant, which soon engaged in a heated controversy with Rey. 
Increase Mather and others on the subject of inoculation. 
So hearty was its criticism of public men and measures that 
the following year the Massachusetts legislature forbade 
James Franklin any longer tu issue the Courant or to pub- 
lish any pamphlet or paper of like nature without its being 
first supervised by the seeretary of the provinee. The name 
of James Jranklin was taken fromthe paper and that of 
Benjamin Franklin, his brother and apprentice, then six- 
teen years of age, put in its place. The oldest living news- 
paper in the United States is suid to be the New Hampshire 
Gazette, first published in 1706, and since issued without io- 
termission or any radical ehange of name. The Pennsylva- 
nia Pucket or the General Advertiser (Philadelphia), now 
North .Lmeric mn, 1784, was the first daily paper, and the next 
year was followed by the New York Daily cdvertiser. In 
1776 thirty-seven papers were published in the colonies; in 
1810 the number had increased to 359, of which twenty-seven 
were dailies; in 1840, the nomber was 1631; 1850, 2526 ; 
1860, 4501 ; 1870, 58715; and from the most reeent reliable 
authorities the number at present is 6232. 

The newspaper history of Illinois is as interesting and 
cheekered as that of the race or nation. The first paper is- 
sued inthe State was the Illinois MZeradd, established by 
Mathew Duncan, at Kaskaskia, the then, territorial capital, 
at or about, according to Reynolds’ Ifistory, 1809. In this 
Reynolds is mistaken. The Herald was the first paper es- 
tablished in INinvis, Mathew Dunean was the editor and 
publisher. The first issue was made September 7th, 18] 4. 
In form it wasathree column folio, widecolumns. It retained 
that form until in the latter part of 1516, it was enlarged to 
a four column paper. AMLessrs. tubert Blackwell and Daniel 
P. Cook purchased the paper and office in the latter part of 
1816. Two years later Mr. Llijah C. Berry bought an in- 
terest and the name was changed to [/inois Intelligencer. 
The office was moved to Vandalia in 1820 in consequence 
of that place becoming the State eapital. 

The second paper in the State was The Emigrant, which 
was published at Shawneetown by Henry Eddy and Single- 
ton H. Kimmel, who issued its first number in the fall of 
1818. Mr, Iimmiel’s suceessor was Judge James Hall, who 
was a Philadelphian by birth, had served in the war of 
1812, and had recently settled at Shawneetown. He was a 
lawyer by profession, but spent much time in literary work, 
and ultimately obtained more than lveal fame as an author. 
Among his writings are Legends of the West, Border 
Tales, Life of General William [eury Harrison, History 
of the Indian Tribes, (in the preparation of this work he 
was associated with Thomas L. MeKenny. This history 
was republished in London), The Wilderness and The War 
Path, ete. Judge Hall was a contributor to the North 
American Review, The Philadelphia Port Folio, The Knicker- 
bocker, was the founder and editor of the IUinois Magazine, 
which was published at Vandalia for some years and after- 
wards moved to Cincinnati, where its name was change, to 
TheWestern Monthly Magazine. When we add to this long 
list of labors, the editorial duties connected with several 
newspapers— The Illinois Guzette, The Illinois Intelligencer, 
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etc.,it will be readily admitted that few men have done so 
much for Western civilization and the intellectual improve- 
ment of the country at large—Allibone. 

Judge Hall held the office of prosecuting attorney, circuit 
judge and State treasurer. He died at Cincinnati, 1868, hav- 
ing removed thither in 1833. In the memorable convention 


of 1824 the Emigrant was a powerful opponent to the intro- 


duction of slavery ; and its editors, particularly Mr. Eddy, 
struck not a few herculean blows against the pro slavery 
champions and sentiments of that campaign. 

The journalistic history of Madison county begins with 
the establishment of the third newspaper in the State. 

For facts and dates relating to it and the early press we 
desire especially to acknowledge our indebtedness to Hon. 
Joseph Gillespie, of Edwardsville, Illinois. He has fnr- 
nished us much information drawn from his inexhaustible 
storehouse of knowledge of the early history of the =tate- 
Ye was for many years a prominent actor and central figure 
in the political history of the state. A lawyer by profes- 
sion with a large and extensive practice, a judge upon the 
bench and a prominent member of the Legislative bodies of 
the state, together with domestic cares and provisions for a 
competency in the future has made his life an unusually 
busy one but withal, he has found time to store his mind 
with much valuable information embracing a wide range of 
snhjects and including a knowledge of art, science and 
literature. Although ripe in years his vigorous memory 
retains all the freshness and retentiveness of youth, and with 
a singular fidelity to facts it leaps back and spans the half 
century gone by, and calls up ineidents the narration of which 
in minute detail and embellishment seems to bear the im- 
press of but yesterday. He has indeed come down to us 
from a former generation bringing with him the history and 
incidents of the past. 

We also desire to extend our thanks to the members of the 
press of Madison county for favors shown, and information 
given, and especially to Mr. W. T. Norton of Alton, publi-h- 
er and editor of the Telegraph, who kindly placed files of 
that paper at our disposal from which we gleaned much 
valuable information concerning the press of forty years ago. 
We also desire to return thanks to Rev. Washington Leveritt, 
Librarian of Shurtleff College, Upper Alton and to the officers 
of the Illinois State Historical Society for files of old papers 
published in Edwardsville sixty years ago, by the aid of 
which we were enabled to obtain correct dates. We have also 
taken the liberty of quoting from Hon. I, B. Washburne’s 
“ Sketeh of Edward Coles,” “Tanner’s Life of Lovejoy,” and 
usiug information (where absolutely correct) obtained from 
Madison County Gazetteer, published some fifteen years 
ago. From these and other sourecs we have been enabled to 
trace the history of the press from its first estublishment in 
Madison county ia 1819, to the present time; and present 
it in a manner which we hope, will be acceptable to our 
readers. Prior to the establishing of a newspaper in the 
county, the people of this section of the country were 
upon the Jfissourt (razette, published in St. 
Louis, for the news from the outside world. Occasionally a 
stray copy of Ilinots Emigrant, published at Shawneetown, 
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or the Zllinois Ierald, Mathew Dunean’s paper, printed at 
Kaskaskia, found their way here. The third newspaper 
published in the state was founded by Hooper Warren at 
Edwardsville. It was the first paper printed in the county. 
It was called the 


EDWARDSVILLE SPECTATOR. 


The first issue was made May 23d, 1819, less than one 
year after the State was admitted tothe Union. In form 
it was a five column folio neatly printed and ably edited. 
Few, if any newspapers were ever established in the west, 
that at once took a more prominent position, or, in so short 
a time, commanded and wielded a greater influence than the 
Spectator. Jt was in its day, the most potential newspaper 
west of the Allegheny mountains. 

In looking through volumes one, two, three and four, we 
judge that the paper was a success, financially, provided its 
patrons paid up promptly. About one-half of the paper 
was taken up with home and foreign advertisements. Some 
of the local “ Ads.”’ are unique, and at the present day 
would appear quite odd. For example: A druggist in 
Edwardsville advertisesa large stock of “ Elegant Medi- 
cines,’’ and calls particular attention to his ‘ Castor Oil 
which is a real pleasure to take.” 

The Spectator made its appearance before the days of rail- 
roads and telegraph, consequently news from Washington or 
even from the seat of the State government was from ten 
days to three or four weeks in reaching Edwardsville, but 
it was news nevertheless. In the meantime the columns of 
the paper were much occupied by essays on every conceiva- 
ble subject in which, generally, no one had any interest ex- 
cept the writer. This was especially the case in * off” years 
when there was no political excitement or elections. In 
times of great political excitement, or in presidential cam- 
paigns, the editorials were exceedingly lengthy and of a pon- 
derous character, though usually possessing literary merit. 
As news became the dominant idea of the newspapers the 
heavy leaders were dropped, and paragraphing became popu- 
lar. Mr. Warren, Editor and founder of the Spectutor, was a 
practical printer. He worked at the “case” in the office of 
the Vissouri Gazette, and while there set up and published, 
under an assumed name, a series of articles upon public and 
political questioss affecting the weal of the State which 
attracted the notice of ihe leading statesmen of Missouri, 
and called forth replies from Thomas H. Benton and others 
of equal reputation and ability. All with singular una- 
nimity agreed in attributing the authorship to men in high 
position in the State. The articles in question were evi- 
dences of the writer’s profound knowledge of the, subjects 
discussed and were written in that bold vigorous style that 
carried weight and conviction to the reader. 

When Mr. Warren established his printing office in 
Edwardsville he was fortunate in securing the services of 
George Churchill, who was a practieal printer and a writer 
of well-known ability, and who subsequently hecame one of 
the prominent men of the State. These gentlemen edited 
and “sct-up” the paper the first year. The Missouri Com- 
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promise was then the great absorbing and leading political 
question, and in its discussion they dealt heavy hlows against 
the institution of slavery and its acquisition of new territory. 
After the first year, and when the Apectutor was firmly 
established, Mr. Warren conducted the paper alone or 
at least assumed its entire management and editorial 
control. 


«As before stated, he was a hold, able and aggres-ive writer. 
His editorials were never written upon paper, but standing at 
the “ease” he would compose and at the same time put 
them in type. In the Convention times of 1x24 he took a 
bold and manly stand and did mueh to defeat the sehemes 
of the slavery party who sought to make Illinois a Slave 
State. In 1825 he sold the Speetator to Thomas Lippin- 
eott and Jeremiah Abbott, the former editor and the Jatter 
printer. Before dismissing the Specfafor ander Mr. Warren's 
management, it is proper to speak of the many able eon- 
tributors to its eolumns. In order to better understand the 
position of the paper at that time it is necessary (o state that 
the Jeading question which then agitated the public mind of 
the State was whether a convention should be ealled the 
object of which was to change the constitution so as to admit 
and legalize slavery. Upon this question the people were 
divided, The leaders of the dominant party in the State 
with few exceptions, were in favor of the Convention, and 
many able and plausible reasons were put forth by them in 
justification of their position and in proof of its great 
advantage and benefit to the commonwealth. “A great 
eause begets great leaders.” Opposed to the Convention were 
those who said, God helping them, the State of Illinois 
should never be polluted and eursed hy that monster sin and 
erowning evil of the century, slavery. Of these was Edward 
Coles, then Governor of the State and the recognized Jeader 
of the Anti Convention party, whose facile and powerful 
pen wrote columu aftcr column, denouncing the schemes of 
the leaders of the pro-slavery party, and urging the voters of 
the State to stand firm against the eneroachments of the 
slave power. Iie contrrbuted many articles to the Spectator, 
and had mueh to do in sustaining the high charaeter of that 
journal. He was the heart and brains of the Anti-Conven- 
tion party, and entered into the eontest with a determination 
to suceeed. Ife organized the forces of freedom throughout 
the State, traveling from one distant point to another, mak- 
ing speeches, writing for the newspapers and urging the 
friends of the eause to eome out and hy their ballot forever 
settle the question of the admission of slavery into the free 
State of THinois. THe was a thorough and intense hater of 
the system of slavery. He lived long enough to see it go 
down amidst the thunders of war, though drenched and 
haptized in the blood of pure patriotism. He was by nature 
a chivalric, high-toned gentleman, and a pure practical 
philanthropist who desired and Jabored for the amelioration 
of his species. He is dead. Today among the preseut 
inhabitants of [inovis, little is known of him; but for his 
great service to the State he deserves to live in the grateful 
memories of her people, and his nuble acts and deeds should 
he written with a pen of steel upon columns of brass that 


they might be as enduring as trath and justice, the grand 
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characteristics that dominated and controlled every action of 
the I fe of Governor Coles.* 

Morris Birkbeck was another eontributer to the Specta- 
tor daring the “dfe was an 
Englishman by birth, and received a thorough classical 
edueation, after which he devoted himself to the study of 
aericulture, and soon enjoyed a wide erlebrity as heing one 
of the best practical as well as theoretical farmers in FEng- 
land. He eame to America in 1817 and s:ttled in Iinois. 
He was an intense hater of the system of slavery as it 
exizted in the United States, and when the elcetion was 
ealled to decide the question of ealling a convention to 
change the eonstitution he continued busily employed writing 
pamphlets, communications, letters, ete., in opposition to it, 
He contributed a series of letters to the Spectator over the 
nom de plume of “Jonathan Freeman,” which were widely 
eopied and extensively read. 


‘Convention times.” 


They were written ina plain 
and pleasing style, full of facts and embellished by homely 
but apt illustrations. It is conceded that Mr. Birkbeck 
eontributed more and did more valuable service through the 
aid of his pen to defeat the Convention party than any 
other man in Jlinois. His services were such as to eutitle 
him to the lasting gratitude of the people of Tinois.” 
Among other able contributors to the Spectator were 
George Churchill, Jadge Samucl D. Loekwood, Daniel 
Blaekwell, Jonathan H. Pugh, Daniel P. Cook, Thomas 
Lippincott, Henry liddy, Thomas Mather, George Forquer 
and others. Quite an array of able men, and all were 
writers of acknowledged ability. It must be remembered 
that the struggle eontinued through a period of eighteen 
months, from the pasrage of the Bill and the election, which 
was set for August 5th, 1824. In‘o the canvass was injected 
a bitterness and malignity which the a-ita ion of the slavery 
question only could produee, It must not be forgotten that on 
the side of the convention, these writers met no mere pig- 
mics, but men werthy of their intellectual steel. There were 
indeed giants in those days. The papers in Hlinois advoea- 
ting the side of the convention were the Republican Advocate 
at Kaskaskia, edited and managed by Elias Kent Kane, 
afterward United States Senator, and the [/Msnois Republican 
(of which we shall speak hereafter) at Edwardsville. The 
real editors and managers and contributors to these pap rs 
were the leading and prominent men of the state, among 
whom were ex-Gov. Bond, and six gentlemen who after- 
ward became United States Senators, viz , Jesse B. Thomas, 
John MeLean, Elias Kent Kane, John M Robinson, Samnel 
MeRoberts and Richard M. Young. The other principal 
writers and eontributors were Chiet Justice Phillips of the 
Supreme Court, William Kinney and Zadoe Casey subse- 
quently Lient. Governors of the state, Gen. Hargrave, 
Emanuel J West, John Reynolds, afterward known as the 
“Ranger Governor” of IHlinois, and Alexander P. Field. 
These gentlemen endeavored to make their side of the ques- 
tion presentable to the people, and perhaps no other men in 
the nation eould have argued a bad eause more cogently or 
eloquently than they, but despite their labors aud vast 
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amount of ability brought to their aid, the earnestness, sn- . 


perior tacties and above all the justness of their cause, en- 
abled the Anti-Convention party to win. The newspapers 
of that day were in a great measure mediums through, and 
by which the people were reached, and had probably more 
influence in shaping and erystalizing popular opinion than 
ever befure or since. When the contest was over and the 
restt determined, then indeed, was seen the power of the 
press) We very much doubt if any newspaper published 
since in the west had such an array of talent and able 
contributors to its columns as the Speetator of sixty 
years ago. 

The history of the Speetator would he incomplete without 
a short sketch of Messrs. Warren and Churchill, its editors, 
and the pioneer printers of the west. Hooper Warren was 
a native of New Hampshire, born in 1790, and while yet 
in his infaney the family removed to Vermont. While still 
a yonth he was apprenticed to the printing trade in the of- 
fice of the Rutland Herald, Vermont. In 1814 he removed 
to Delaware, and three years Jater to Kentucky, where he 
worked in a printing office with Amos Kendall who, subse- 
quently, became Postmaster-General. In 1818 he came to 
St. Louis and worked at the case. Iu March, 1819, he came 
to Edwardsville, Madison county, Il., and in May follow- 
ing founded the Ldwardsville Spectator, and continued its 
editor and publisher forsix years. In his salutatory to the 
public he avowed his anti-slavery principles, and ever after 
remained true to them, aud advocated them with all the zeal 
aud euergy of which he was capable ; and that, too, through 
oue of the most exciting and fiercest political contests ever 
known in the state or country. His bold and able champ- 
ioning of the cause of the anti-convention party a.d_ his 
strictures upon the acts of the leaders of the opposition 
called down upon him the wrath of the opposition, and 
particularly that of Senator Theophilus W. Smith, who uu- 
dertook to publiely cowhide him. Failing in his purpose 
he drew a dirk, but Mr. Warren drew his pistol, which 
proved a most excellent and effective peace restorer. After 
he sold his paper Mr. Warren weut to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
there edited the utional Crisis. One year later he returned 
to Edwardsville when from some cause unknown to the writer 
the office of the Spectator fell back into his possession. He 
removed the type and material to Springfield, Illinois, and 
there published for two years the Somgamo Spectator. In 
1829 he removed to Galena, when in company with two 
other gentlemen he established the Galena Advertiser and 
Upper Mississippt Herald. In 1331 heremoved to Heme- 
pin, where for five years he filled the offices of clerk of the 
cireuit court and county commissioners’ court and justice of 
the peace. In 1836 he went to Chicago and published the 
Commercial Advertiser. In 1850 he published the Berea 
zldvocate at Princeton. One year later he returned to Chi- 
cago, and in connection with Z. Eastman, for three years, 
published the Free West and MWestern Citizen, after which 
he retired to his farm in Henry county. Te died August 
22d, 1834. Such is a brief sketch of one of the pio- 
necr publishers of Hlinois. Tle was eminently a man of 
work as well as thought. 


He rarely took time to write, but 
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standing at the ease he composed and set up the thoughts as 
they came crowding from the brain. He was the most taci- 
turn of men, and in that particular was truly remarkable— 
rarely speaking—and then in monosyllables and never using 
a superfluous word. THe was a quiet, calm, good listener to 
any proposition or question propounded or addressed to him, 
and gave his assent or dissent iu the fewest words possible. 
In polities he was liberal, yet, when after mature delibera- 
tion he formed his opinions, he was inflexible and immova- 
ble. He was the advocate, and in warm sympathy with the 
rights of the mass, anda staunch friend of the natural and 
God-given rights of all men, and all races, and hence was 
the bitter and unrelenting foe of human slavery. 

George Churchill, the co-worker and partner of Hooper 
Warren in the publication of the Spectator, when first estab- 
lished, was born at Hubbardtown, Rutland county, Vermont, 
October 1ith, 1789. He received a good education in his 
youth. As he grew to manhood he imbibed a taste for liter- 
ary work, which induced him to learn the printer's trade. 
In February, 1406, he entered the office of the Albany Sen- 
tinel as an apprentice, served his time, after which he 
worked asa “jour” priuter until he had accumulated suffi- 
cient funds to purehase a half interest in a small printing 
office. Business beiny dull, he sold at a loss, went to New 
York, and worked at the case for five months, then eame 
west. On his way he spent some time iu Thiladelphia, 
Pittsburg and Lonisville. In the latter city, he worked in 
the Courier office, then owned hy Nicholas Clarke. He 
afterwards worked in the office of the Currespondent, owned 
by Col. Elijah C. Berry, subsequently a well-known citizen 
of Illinois, and auditor of public accounts of the state. In 
June, 1817, he came to St. Louis, and while there made fre- 
quent trips across the river to Hlinois. Seeing the rich and 
fertile soil of the state, he determined to abandon the prin- 
ter’s trade and engage in agricultural pursuits; and, with 
this idea in view, he selected the northwest quarter of section 
eight, in township three, range west,and entered it, and there 
mide himself a home and resided until his death, whieh 
latter event took place in the summer of 1872. In order to 
fence and improve his farm, he found it necessary to work at 
his trade, in order to earn the money to make the necessary 
improvements. Iu the spring of 1819 he worked in the 
office of the Jssouri Gazette iu St. Louis, then conducted 
by Joseph Charless. At that time arose the famous “ Mis- 
souri Question” in Congress. The citizens of the territory 
petitioned Congress for an “ Enabling Act,” by which the 
people could elect delegates to meet in convention and form 
a constitution for a state government, with a view of admis- 
sion into the Unton. The act passed the House of Repre- 
seutatives, with the proviso, that the “ Introduction of sla- 
very, or involuntary slavery, be prohibited,” ete. When it 
reached the Senate, that body struck out the proviso, and 
the House refused to concur; therefore, the bill failed to 
pass that session. The action of the anti-slavery men in 
Congress created the most intense excitement in the territory, 
and more particularly in St. Louis, Every man who could 
wield a pen rushed into print. The columns of the papers, 
especially the (uzctle, were crowded with denunciations of 
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the proposed curtailment of what was deemed their vested 
rights,—and lengthy and ponderous arguments were made, 
designed to prove the uueonstitutionality of the proposed 
restriction. Believing that something could be said in favor 
of the bill as amended by the Ifouse, Mr. Churchill wrote 
an article, the authorship of which was kept secret, and it 
was published. Its appearance had much the same effeet 
upon the excited multitude as a red flag would have upon 
an enraged bull. The mob howled, and denunciations were 
poured thick and fast upun the head of the © Farmer of 
St Charles County,’ the nom de plume under which Churchill 
wrote. The authorship of the inflammable articles was de- 
manded, and their publication ordered to cease. But Mr. 
Charless was a lover of fair play and free discussion, and he 
would neither divulge the authorship nor stop their publiea- 
tion. 

aAfter Mr. Warren started the Speclutor in Edwards- 
ville, Mr. Churchill aceeded to the furmer’s request, and 
eame here and assisted him in getting a start. He was con- 
vineed that Mr. Warren was unalterably opposed to slavery, 
and therefure they could work in harmony. He remained 
with him one year, then returned to his farm. In 1822 
Mr. Churchill was elected to represent Madison county in 
the General Assembly. In the sueceeding session of that 
hody it was sought, as stated before, to call a convention to 
amend the constitution so as to admit slavery. It was in 
that strnggle that the great abilities of Mr. Churchill shone 
out. ILis pen, during the entire controversy, was busily em- 
ployed in writing caustie articles that burned through the 
euticle of ignorance and sophistry, aud left in their stead 
the healthy cicatrice of reason and common-sense. In 1524 
he was reclected as av anti-convention catdidate, and con- 
tinued to be elected fur several succeeding terms. In 1838 
he was elected a member of the State Senate from Madison 
county, and in 1844 again elected to the legislature. 

He was, to quote from one who knew him well, “a thorough- 
paced abolitionist all bis life, firm and unyielding in his ¢on- 
vietions of what he knew to be right. In the matter of politi- 
cal knowledge he wasa walking encyclopedia of information, 
aud it was as dangerous to attack him on any question of 
political knowledge as it was John Quiney Adams. Ele was 
always ready, and eould at a moment's notice draw upon 
his vast storchouse of information, and woe be to the man 
who presumed upon his ignorance of auy fact or point in the 
political history of this or any other country. His thorongh 
knowledge of the point in question. or its history, would 
confound his antagonist, while his dry logie and plain matter- 
of-fact statements would leave him without any foundation 
to stand upou. Ile was accounted the best working man in 
the legislative body. He toiled like a dray-horse, but never 
made a speech exceeding five minutes in Jength; but in that 
time, however, he said all that ought to be said upon the 
question.” 

Thomas Lippineott, the purchaser of the Spectutor, con- 
tinued the publication of the paper until 1827, when he 
entered the Presbyterian ministry, and became a shining 
light in that Christian denomination. He was a native of 
Salem, New Jersey, and was born February 6, 1791. Ils 
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parents were Quakers; while he was quite young, the 
family beeame very much scattered. In 1502 he went 
to Philadelphia and resided with his maternal uncle, 
and soon after heeame a merchant’s elerk. In 1813 he 
voluuteered for the defence of the city, when threat- 
ened by the Britih forees. [fe married Patty Swift, in 
1816, and in 1817 came west. In 1820 he became a resi- 
dent of Edwardsville, and here made his home until 1852. 
In 1822 he was clected secretary of the state senate. On 
the Sth of October, 1828, he was licensed to preach the 
gospel by the Presbytery of Missouri, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in that sacred ealling. He is better 
known in the pioneer Meclesiastical [istory of the county 
than in its journalism, But yet in the Convention times 
he did good and noble work for the eause of freedom, through 
the medium of his fertile pen. Mr. Lippincott was a man 
of pleasing deportment, friendly, intelligent. but of a serious, 
meditative mien. Ee was a good author, an honest publie 
officer, an upright citizen and a devout and pious minister. 
The whole aim of his hfe was to aid and make permanent 
that which was good aud true. 


THE STAR OF TIE WEST 


Was the second eandidate for journalistic favors in Madison 
eounty, and the fourth paper published in the state. In Au- 
gust, 1822, Mr. Millerand son natives of Pennsylvania, came 
west, seeking a location to establish a printing office. They 
brought a press and type with them. They stopped iu [d- 
wardsville, and here were iuduced by promises of support and 
patronage, to remuin and commence the publication of a 
newspaper. Their arrival was opportune, as an organ of the 
Convention party was wanted and needed to counteract the 
force of the Spectator. Arrangements were made with some 
of the leading citizens to furnish the necessary capital with 
which to purchase paper, ink and other incidenta expenses 
contingent upon the starting of a newspaper. Among those 
who supplied the necessary cash were Hon. Theophilus W. 
Smith, Emanuel J. West and others. The interest of the 
eoutributurs was represented by Mr. Stine. The firm was 
Miller & Stine, and under their management the first issue 
was made, the date of which was September 14,1822. They 
eondueted the paper for six months, when it passed into the 
possession of Thomas J. MeGuire & Co. They changed the 
name to the 


ILLINOIS REPUBLICAN, 


The first issue of which was made April 12, 1823. The 


mission of the Jirpublicun was to advocate the cause of the 
convention party, and it was their recognized organ. The 
company was correctly supposed to be composed of the follow- 
ing named gentleman, and Icadcrs of the pro slavery party: 
Hon. Theophilus W. Smith, the senator from Madison county ; 
Emanuel J. West, member from Madison in the Legislature, 
Senator Smith 
was the reputed editor and furnished the leading editorials, 
He had prior to his coming west considerable journalistic 
experience in New York, and from that fact it was suppposed 
possessed the necessary qualifications to cope with his 
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formidable rival and opponent, Hooper Warren, and his 
corps of able contributors to the Spectator. But the sequel 
proved, however much ability he possessed, bis cause was not 
just, and freedom, right and justice prevailed. Mr. Smith 
was a smooth, plausible writer. Ilis articles read well, but 
there was a vein of sophistry running through them that was 
apparent to the honest seeker after the truth. Ft can be said 
of him that they possessed literary merit. Had he chosen 
to take the other side of the question,and his action been 
dictated by honesty, he would have been a formidable oppon- 
ent to meet in a pen controversy. He afterwards, as is well 
known to all students of I/Hnois history, occupied positions of 
high trust, representing the county in the State Senate, and 
was also one cf the justices of the supreme court of the state. 

The publication of the Republican was continued until 
July 28, 1824. a few days before the election which by a 
large majority decided that freedom was the normal condition 
of the state of Illinois, and must forever remain free and 
uncontaminated by the influence’ of slavery withia her 
borders. The mission of the paper was ended and its sus- 
pension was sudden, and it was never afterwards revived. 

In 1823, Mr. Robert K. Fleming, one of the veteran 
printers of Illinois and among the first newspaper peblishers 
in the state, established the Republican Advacute at Kas- 
kaskia. It was the mouth piece and exponent of tbe 
principles of the convention party in that section of the 
state, and during the contest was edited by Elias Kent Kane. 
After the election and defeat of the party it ceased publica 
tion. The press and type were removed to Vandalia, and 
there the publication was revived. In the summer of 1827, 
Mr. Fleming removed the press and fixtures to Edwardsville 
and on the 14th of October, 1827, issued the first numbey 
of the 


ILLINOIS CORRECTON. 


Tt was in form a four eolumn quarto, Democratic in 
politics, and warmly supported General Jackson for the 
{t was published every Monday morning. 
Price per annum $2.50. It was an exceedingly neat publi- 
cation, and its form was entirely new. All other papers 
publi-hed in the west at that time were folios. The Corrector 
was not a success financially, but it lingered along until 
November 20ch, $828, when it suspended. Mr. Fleming 
moved the material back to Kaskaskia, and there published 
the Recorder, until the spring of 1833, then removed to 


presidency. 
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Belleville, in St. Clair county, where he continued in the ' 


printing business until his death. 


TNE CRISIS, 


Was the fourth paper established in Madison county. Its 
founder was Samuel 8. Brooks. The date of the first num- 
ber was April 14, 1530. 
lished every Saturday, in Edwardsville. Thirty-four num- 
bers were published, when its named was changed to the 


ILLINOIS ADVOCATE. 


Eighteen numbers of the paper were published, hy Mr. 
Brooks, when the oflice passed into the hands of Judge John 
York Sawyer. The latter gentleman had established the 


It was a four column paper, pub- 


WESTERN PLOUGITBOY, 


in Edwardsville, November 1, 1830, and continued the pub- 
lication one year, when he came into possession of the [dvo- 
eate, and the two papers were consolidated under the name 
of the Illinois Advocate. 

Soon after the consolidation, Mr. J Angevine secured a 
half interest in the paper. Four months later he sold out 
to William Peach, but he, too, soon retired, and Judge Saw- 
yer was left im undisputed possession of the journal. In 
1832 Mr. Sawyer was elected state printer, aud he removed 
all of the materia] to Vandalia, then the seat of the state 
government. The Advocute was not a success; its columns 
were little sought after by advertisers, consequently it had 
more space for essays and miscellaneous matter, and per 
consequence enjoyed some reputation on account of its good 
selections and literary merit. 

In 1832, Alton began to Joom up as a city of con- 
siderable conmnercial importance, and some few of her san- 
guine eitizeus had great hopes of her out-rivaling her sister 
city—St. Louis. Alton was then the ehicf commercial and 
mercantile emporium of Illinois. Iker citizens became im- 
bued with a desire to excel. Enterprise waved her magie 
wand over the city, and at ouce she spread out and extended 
her lines of commerce, and placed new territory under her 
commercial dominion. A newspaper was needed to speak 
for her flattering promises of future greatness. To supply 
this want, O. M. Adams and Edward Breath, two enterpris- 
ing young men of Alton, started a newspaper at Upper 
Alton, called the 


ALTON SPECTATOR. 


The first number made its appearance January 2Ist, 1832. 
The firm of Adams & Breath was dissolved April 20th, 
of the same year. On the 20th of October, 1832, the office 
of the Spectator was removed from Upper Alton to Alton 
City. Mr. Breath continued the publication until Septem- 
ber 20th, 1834, when he sold the press and material to J. 
T. Hudson, who continued Editor and publisher until June 
24th, 1836, when W. A. Beatty beeame Editor and pub- 
lisher, and held control until November 25th of the same 
year, after which D. Ward published eight numbers. On 
the 10th of February, 1837, the office passed into the hands 
of William Hessin, who on the 17th of October of the same 
year sold a half interest to Seth T. Sawyer. The latter 
continued with the paper but a short time. Mr. Iessin re- 
mained sole proprietor until Deeember, 1538, when he 
sold the Spectutor office to J. Clark Virgin, and soon after 
its publication was suspended. 

Mr. Breath, the pioneer printer and publisher of Alton, 
suon after his retirement from the Spectutor, went to Oroo- 
miah, Persia, where a mission had been established by Dr. 
Grant, aud there printed a paper, and engaged in mission- 
ary work, and remained there until his death in 1864. 

The Spectator was originally a five column folio; subse- 
quently was enlarged to a seven column, same form. From 
an oll copy we gather much of its history and that of Alton. 
Its columns were well filled with home advertisements, from 
which we judge that in its first years it was a paying invest- 


ment. Its editorial columns were taken up with discus- 
sions of the banking system of the country, which then 
seemed to be the Icading question. In polities it advocated 
the prineiples of the Whig party. At its mast-head it 
floated the numes of James W. Stephenson for Governor, 
John S. Haeker for Lieut. Governor, John M. Kruin for 
Senator for Madison eounty, aud Rubert Smith for the 
Legislature. 
had sprung up, whieh proved to be the fifst permanent 
newspaper established in -\]ton, and which is still in exis- 
tence. We refer to the 


Betore the suspension of the Spectator a rival 


ALTON TELEGRAPH. 


It was fora time the contemporary of the Spectator, and 
Tt was founded by Riehard M. Tread- 
way aud Lawson A. Parks. The first Issue was made Jan. 
16th, 1856. From the start, it gave a warm and cordial 
support to the whig party. A few mouths after the paper 
was established Samuel G. Bailey, E-q., was admitted to the 
firm, which was then known as Treadway, Parks & Bailey. 
In the winter of 1836, the grent question arose in Congress 
as to the “ Right of Petition,’ which had tur its able eham- 
pion John Quiney Adams, who, single-hauded, defended the 
right of freemen to petition the executive or legislative bo- 
dies in behalf of any measure or in redress of their gricy- 
anees. 

The Telegraph was the only western journal that ‘stood by 
Mr, Adams and supported him in that measure. The cir 
enlation of the paper increased rapidly, and its subseription 
lists embraced residents as far south as Cairo, and as far 
north as the village of Chieago. Ou the Sth of January, 
1857, Mr. Treadway died. The paper was continued by the 
remaining partners for a short time; then Mr Parks pur- 
chased Mr. Bailey's interest. In May, 1837, he suld a half 
interest to Juho Bailhaeche. The latter tuok charge of the 
editorial department, aud svon after became sole owner of the 
Telegraph. He remained editor until April 3d, 1841, when 


then its sucecssur. 


from reasons of il] health, he resigned, and his plaee was 
tiken by George T. M. Davies, a writer of unusual brillianey. 
He had charge of the editorial columns for several years, 
and was a eontribnter for many ycars afterward. His letters 
from “the seat of war ’ in Mexico, in 1847-’s, published in 
the Teleyraph, were widely copied. In May, 1838, he sold 
a half interest to 8. 2. Dollie, who was a practical printer. 
On the 4th of April, 1840, William A. Beatty purchased an 
interest in the Telegraph. Ile took charge of the mechanical 
department. Ie died Oetober Sth, 1840. The firm of Bail- 
hache & Doibce continued without change nntil January 1st, 
1850, a period of twelve years ; then Dulbee was succeeded 
by William EH. Bailhache, a son of the cditor. The firm 
name then became John Bailhache and Son. In 1852, Mr, 
bk. L Baker beeame associated with the papcr, and soon 
after purchased an interest in it 
changed to Juhn Buailhache and Co. 
however, the 


The firm name was then 
Prior to that time, 


TRE WEEKLY TELEGRAPIU 
was issued. In 1852, with the date of Mr. Baker coming 


into the firm, was comnienced the 
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DAILY TELEGRADPIL 


On the 10ch of July, 154, Mr. Parks, one of the original 
proprietors of the Telegraph, purchased Mr. Bailhaehe’s in- 
terest, and from that date until May 15th, 1855, the business 
was conducted under the firm name of E. L. Baker and Co. 

In 1854, the agitation produced by the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill and the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise had a startling eflect upun the people and political 
parties of the country. The agitation continued until it 
overthrew and broke np the Whig organization, and that 
party, with its splendid reeords of the past, was entirely dis- 
membered, and sank to rise no more. The Telegraph then, 
as from the date of its first issue, was a strong advocate of 
the emaneipation theorics of the time, as adyoeated by 
Henry Clay, who was its beau ideal of’ practical and lofty 
statesmanship, It took firm ground against the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise and the opening up of new territory 
for the acquisition of the slave power. Upon that subject it 
was the most outspoken, bold and aggressive journal in the 
west. The Courier, of which we shall speak hereafter, the 
democratic paper, tuok the same position as the Zelegraph, 
and opposed the introduction of slavery into the territories, 
as did many other able newspapers of that party in the 
north. ‘Phe diseussion upon the Kansas Nebraska bill took 
a wide range and was productive of much bitterness, and 
beeame so absorbing as to totally destroy one party and 
rend the other in twain. The final result was the reorgani- 
zation of parties into two great bodies—the one iu favor and 
the other opposed to the farther introduction and spread 
of slavery. 

The two papers, Telegraph and Courier, that started and ad- 
voeated widely ditlerent political principles were thas by 
the whirligig of polities brought to occupy the same politieal 
bed, and in the fight for free soil stoud shoulder to shoulder. 
There was not room for two newspapers on the same side. 
Under the cireumstauces overtures were made with a view 
of consolidating them, and after some negotiation the pro- 
prietors of the Telegraph sold their subscription lists to the 
publishers of the Courter. Mr. Bailhache and Mr. Parks 
evntinued to carry on the job printing business until the 
death of the former, which took place in the fall of 1857. 
As Mr. Bailhache was one of the pioneer printers of Madison 
county, and was also an able jearnalist, and the first to 
establish the press permauently in Alton, we append a brief 
biography of him. 

John Bailhache was born im St. Ouen in the Isle of 
Jersey in the British Channel, May 8, 1787. He was the 
son of John and Mary (De La Perrille) Bailhache. In his 
youth he possessed remarkable aptitude for learning. Being 
delicate in health his friends predicted for him a premature 
death. The Freneh was his mother tongue. He studied 
English and made proficiency in Latin and Greck. He 
served an apprenticeship of five years atthe printing busi- 
At the request of Key. Peter Sarehet, who had ehil. 
dren in this eonutry, he aceompanied him to the United 
States in 1510, and settled in Cambridge, Ohio. He became 
ahalf owner of the fredunian, a paper published at Chilli. 
cothe, Ohio, and a few months later becaine sole proprietor. 
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In August 1815 he purchased the Sciofa Cazctte and united 
it with the fredonian, which then bore the name of the 
Sciota Gazette and f'redonian Chroniele. A few years later 
he sold the papers, and was elected State Vrinter. He 
moved to Columbus, and soon after became the proprictor of 
the State Journal. He continued his connection with the 
journalism of Obio for twenty years, and in that time took 
an active part in the polities of the state. In 1836 at the 
solicitation of friends he came to St. Louis. Failing to se- 
cure an interest in the Missourt Republican, he came to 
Alton and purchased a half interest in the Telegraph, and 
took charge of its management May Ist, 1837, and continued 
with the paper under the various changes stated above. Fis 
editorial life reached over a period of forty-two vears. The 
great aim of his journalistic life was to contribute to the 
elevation of the tone and character of the Western press, 
by advocating and upholding whatever was innocent and 
pure, and discountenancing all vice and immorality in what- 
ever guise it might appear. The peculiar views of all were 
treated with fairness and courtesy. Asa writer of policica! 
editorials he was far above the average journalist of his day. 
He was well educated, a ripe scholar of tine literary attain- 
ments, and a student all his life. His mind was well stored 
with useful infurmation mainly obtaiaed from books ; there- 
fore in the actual and business affairs of life he was not as 
practical as others, nor did he succeed as well as some 
who bad less literary and intellectual capital He was a 
man who had many warm personal friends who were 
attached to him as by “hooks of stecl.”” He held various 
offices of honor and trust, in both this state and Ohio. In 
1841 he represented Madison county in the State legislature. 
His death, which was the result of an accident, occurred 
September 2d, 1857. He was a devout believer in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, aud was reared in the faith of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, in which belief he lived and 
died. 

After the death of Mr. Bailhache, Mr. Richard Ennis 


formed a partnership with Mr. L. A. Parks in the job-_ 


printing business. Mr. Ennis soon retirel, and his place 
was taken by J.T. Beem. The firm of Parks & Beem 
continued until the spring of 1861, when the Courier 
ceased publication. Then L. A. Parks, J. T. Beem and 


Samuel V. Crossman astociated themselves together, and 
revived the publication of the Telegraph. The firm con- 


tinued until Mr. Beem volunteered and entered the service. 
Parks & Crossmau continued to publish the Telegraph until 
1864, when Crossman retired, and Thomas 8. Pinckard 
beeame his successor. The latter withdrew from the firm, 
February Ist, 1866. Mr. Parks remained editor and sole 
proprictor until August 10ch of the same year, when Charles 
Holden purchased an iuterest in the paper, and the firm of 
L. A. Parks & Co. was formed, and continued unchanged 
until August, 1867, at which time W. T. Norton secured a 
third interest, the firm name remaining and continuing the 
same until the death of Mr. Parks, which event occurred 
April 1st, 1875. Then Messrs Holden and Norton purchased 
Darks’ interest, and continued the publication of the paper 
until May ist, 1889, when Molden retired, and Myr. Norton 
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became sole owner, and has continued to the present time, 
The paper was started under the name of the Felegraph. 
On the 17th of April, 1841, its’ name was changed to the 
Alton Telegraph and Democratic Review. Tn the year 1853 
the words ‘Democratic Review” were dropped, and 
“ Madison County Review” substituted. Tt was then pub- 
lished as the .tlton Telegraph and Madison County Record, 
which name it retained until its suspension, or until the 
time when the subscription lists were sold to George T. 
Brown of the Courier. 

Mr. Lawson A. Parks, one-of the original founders of the 
Telegraph, was born and raised in Mecklenburg county, 
North Carotina, April 15th, 1813; iu 1333 he came to St. 
Louis, and worked in the offica of the Missouri Republican. 
On the 8th of January, 1836, he came to Alton, and there 
in connection with LRchard M. Treadway, founded the 
Telegraph. Te was a practical printer, and at the time of 
his death was perhaps the oldest printer and publisher in 
Hiinois. In his youth he had but little opportunities for 
receiving an education, but by long continuance at the 
case, and in the newspaper business, he gained a thorough 


knowledge of the practical questions of the day. He was a 


strong, bold, rather than an ornate writer. His editorials 
read well, and never left the reader in doubt as to his posi- 
tion upon any question. He was eminently a self-made 
man, possessed of a strong, vigorous mind. He formed his 
own opinions, uninfluenced by others. Although reared in 
a slave state, and under slavery influence, he early imbibed 
a hatred against the system, and as soon as practicable came 
north to the free state of Ilinois, where he could speak and 
write unmolested and unrestrained, of that foul blot and 
enormous sin of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Norton, the present editor and proprietor of the 
Telegraph, is a native of Alton, and ason of Rev. A. T. 
Norton, a Presbyterian minister, and for many years the 
editor of the Presbyterian Reporter. He graduated from 
Shurtleff College in 1866, and soon after obtained an inter- 
est in the Te/egruph,aud adopted journalism as a profession. 
The Yelegraph, under Mr. Norton’s administration, sus- 
tains the high character given by his predecessors. He is 
a smooth, fluent and pleasant writer, and a gentleman whose 
acquaintance it is a real pleasure to make. 

The office is fitted up in a superior manner. The presses 
are run by a Bachus water motor of three horse power. 
The motor is simple in construction. It contains within 
the iron case a wheel provided with buckets It is con- 
nected with the sheet mains by a supply pipe; the di- 
ameter of the nozzle entering the motor is not larger than 
a lead pencil, but the expansion of the water is so great 
that after it enters the motor, a four inch waste pipe is re- 
quired. The stream from a supply pipe striking the buckets, 
causes the wheel to revulve rapidly, furnishing the necessary 
power to run all the presses. It has great advantages over 
steam power in cheapness, durability and cleanliness. 


TIE ALTON AMERICAN, 


Was the nam: of afivecolumn paper established in Alton 
November Sth, 1833. Its founder, J. 8. Buchanan, was a 
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writer of some merit. It was devoted to the agricultural, 
mechanical and mercantile interests of Lower Alton and 
Vieinity. It had a brief existence. The paper was a 
monthly publication printed at Alton by Messrs. Braley & 
Parks, and edited by Rev. T. Lippincott. It was a religious 
but not denominational newspaper. 


THE ALTON OBSERVER, 


Has a tragic history, which can best be told in a sketch of 
Elijah Parrish Lovejoy, its editor and proprietor. For the 
facts herein contained we are iudebted, and quote largely 
from ‘‘Tanner’s Life of Lovejoy.” Mr. Tanner was an old 
resident of Alton, and was one of the few so-called abolition- 
ists of the time who stood manfully by Mr. Lovejoy in his 
efforts to establish a free press and free speech on the free 
soil of Illinois. 

Mr. E. P. Lovejoy was born in Atbion, Maine, November 
§, 1802, and was thirty-five years old lacking a day whea 
he was foully murdered. He was the son of Rev. Daniel C. 
Lovejoy, a Congregational m‘nister. Soon after his gradua- 
tion from Watertown College, he drifted to St. Louis, where 
he first beeame a vehoc! teacher, and subsequently editor of 
the St. Louis Times,a Whiz paper. In 1852, the whole 
current of his life was changed by a sudden conversion to 
the Christian faith. His fervency and zealin the cause of 
his Nedeemer demanded that he should put aside other du- 
ties and prepare himself to preach the gospel. With that 
idea strongly dominating all others he eutered Princeton 
Theological Seminary, pursued his studies diligently and un- 
ceasingly, and was licensed to preach in 1833. It was known 
that he was a ready and apt writer, and he was put in edito- 
rial charge of the St. Louis Observer, which was then the 
organ of the Presbyterians in Missouri and [liuois. Ile 
had no sooner taken control than he made the paper 
the vehicle for the conveyance of his opinions regarding the 
institution of slavery, which then existed in all the Southern 
states. He was from the start its bitter and unrelenting foe, 
and dealt it powerful blows. The right to discuss this 
question inall its bearings was deniel him. So bitter and 
extreme had his invectives become, that the original proprie- 
tors of the Observer thought it best to muzzle him, so to 
speak ; but their counsels were divided, and they gave him 
a half-hearted consent to continue, With the issue of June 
21st, 1836, was announced the intention of Mr. Lovejoy to 
remove the press aud material of the office to Alton, tlinots. 
A few days afterwards it was boxed, but before it could leave 
much of it was destroyed and thrown into the river. What 
was left of the press was shipped to Alton, aud unfortunate- 
ly unloaded on the wharf before daylight on Sunday morn- 
ing, where it lay all day for the inspection of the crowd of 
idlers and evil disposed persons, and before the next morn- 
ing it was destroyed and cast into the river. Nothing daunted 
Lovejoy procured a new press which arrived September 8, 
1836, and a few days later the first number of the Alton 
Observer was issued. Its publication continued regularly 
until August 17th, 1837, when it again beeame the subject 
of mob violence. During the summer of the latter year the 
country was excited to fever heat by the digeussions upon 


slavery. The Observer, owing to its decided stand upon 
that subject had risen in power, and had more than doubled 
itscireulation. He published June 29th, 1337, the “call” 
for siguatures to petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, It provoked great opposition, which 
was measural'y increased the following week, when he pub- 
lished his reasons for forming without delay an “ Illiuois 
State Anti-Slavery Society.” The editorial was evidently 
written on the 4th of July, the natal day of our inde- 
pendence. We quote from the artiele, “ This day (the 4th), 
reproaches our sloth and inactivity. It is the day of our 
in lependence. Evenas we write crowds are hurrying past 
our window in eager anticipation, to the appointed bower, 
to listen to the d-claration that ‘all men are horn free and 
equal ;’ to hear the orators denounce in manly indignation 
the attempt of England to lay the yoke upon the shoul- 
ders of our fathers whitch neither they nor their children 
could bear. Alas, what bitter mockery is this? We assem- 
ble to thank God for our own freedom, and to eat and drink 
with joy and gladness of heart while our feet are upon the 
necks of nearly thre? million of our fellow-men. Not all our 
shouts of selfeongratulation can drown their groats—eyen 
that very flag of freedom that waves over our heads is 
formed from materials cultivated by slaves on a soil moist- 
ened with their blood, drawn from them by the whip of a 
republican taskmaster.” 

Two days after the appearance of the paper containing 
the above editorial anonymous handbills were posted about 
the city calling upon those who disapproved the course of 
the Observer “to meet at the Public market July 1], 1837.” 
At che meeting resolutions were drawn up and passed de- 
A committee was appoiuted, whose 
“sense of the meeting,” 


nouneing the paper. 
duty it was to get into shape the 
and convey it in some tangible shape to Mr. Lovejoy. It 


“was done, and it called forth from the editor his eclebrated 


editorial entitled “ What are the doctrines of the <Auti- 
Slavery Men?” The action of the market-house mecting 
led naturally to a mob, which first attempted to assault Leve- 
joy. then on the same night, August 2Ist, 1837, broke into 
the otfice of the Observer and destroyed the press and type. 
The friends of Lovejoy aud free speech at ouce held a meet- 
ing and decided that the paper should be re-established. 
Money was obtained with which to purchase another press. 
The order was made and filled, and the new press and mate- 
rial arrived at Alton, September 21st, 1837. It was the 
third press for the Observer offiee. Mr, Lovejoy was absent 
upon its arrival, Tis friends placed it for safe keeping ia 
a warehouse, and a constable was posted at the door to 
guard it until a certain hour iu the night, after which it was 
supposed it would not be molested. After the official re- 
tired twelve men broke down the door, entered the building, 
rolled the press out tothe river bank, broke it up and cast 
it into the river. A new press was immediately ordered, 
anda publie meeting of the citizens of Alton called, at 
which the right of a free press and free speech were insisted 
upon. Resolutions were offered, demanding that protection 
be afforded Mr. Lovejoy and his property, “on the ground 
of principle solely and altogether disconnected from appro- 
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bation of bis sentiments.” The adoption of these resolu- 
tions were opposed hy the pro-slavery men in the mecting 
A committee was appointed to draft resolutions embodying 
the sense of the meeting. They asked until the next day to 
make their report. W. S. Gilman, a friend of Lovejoy, 
offered certain resolutions declaring in substance “ the right 
of every citizen to speak, write, or print his opinions on 
any subject, being responsible tor the abuse of that right to 
the law administered through and hy its regular tribunals.” 
It was lost. The next day the committee reported the fol- 
lowing set of resolutious.’’ (1.) That it was expedient to 
ahstain from a discus-ion of principles in themselves deemed 
right and of the highest importance. (2) That the estab- 
lishment of a properly conducted religious paper would he 
desirable and approved by the people of Alton. (3.) That 
without desiring to restrain the liberty of the press in gen- 
eral, it was indispensable that Mr. Lovejoy shonld not be 
allowed to conduct a paper, and that he ought to retire 
from the charge of the ulfon Observer.’ Mr. Gilman, one 
of the committee, protested against the passage of the in- 
famous resolutions as reported, but he was alone, We can- 
not forbear to give a few extracts from the speech of Love- 
joy who was present at the meeting. He replied: “ Mr. 
Chairman, I have not desired any compromise. I have 
asked for nothing but to be protected in my rights as a citi- 
zen, rights which God has given me, and which are guaran- 
teed to me by the constitution. Have [, sir, been guilty of 
any infraction of the laws? Whose good name have [I in- 
jured? When and where have I published anything injuri- 
ous to the reputation of Alton? What, sir, has been my 
offense? Put your finger upon it, define it, and I stand 
ready to answer it. If ] have committed any crime you 
can easily punish me for it. You have public sentiment in 
your favor * * * * JT plant myself down on my un- 
questionable rights, and the question to be decided is, 
whether [shall be protected in the exercise and enjoyment 
of those rights. Whether my 
property shall be protected, whether I shall be suffered to 
go home to my family at night without being assailed and 
threatened with tar and feathers and assassination ; whether 
my afllicted wife, whose life has heen in jeopardy from con- 
stant alarm and excitement, shall, night after night, be 
driven from a sick bed to the garret to save her life from the 
brickbats and violence of the mobs. 
tion.” Here he was overcome by the memory of his he- 
loved wife’s afflictions, and he broke down and sobhed. 
In conclusion he s.id, “1 cannot leave here and gu else- 
where. I bave no more claim upon the protection of any 
other community than I have upon this, and I have con- 
cluded, after consultation with my friends and earnestly 
sceking counsel of God, to remain at Alton and here to in- 
sist on protection in the cxercixe of my rights. If the 
civil authorities refuse to protect me I must look to God, 
and if I die Ihave determined to make my grave in Al- 
ton.’ While speaking, an eye-witness says, “ his manner 
was calm and serious, though firm and decided.” 

The fourth press for the Observer office was shipped from 


That is the question, sir. 


Cincinuat’, and received at Alton on the night of the Gth of 


That, sir, is the ques- — 
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November, 1837, by the friends of Mr. Lovejoy. It was 
stored away in the warehouse of one of the largest and 
most respectable firms in Alton. Some sixty well-armed 
min were prepared to receive and guard it. The night 
passed, and the next day, and there was no appearance of a 
mob. As the night of the 7th approached, the friends and 
defenders of the press gathered in the warehouse, but about 
nine o’clock, there being no appearance or evidence of a mob, 
members of the company began to disperse to their homes, 
some few of the number, at the suggestion of Mr. Gilman, 
remaining with him through the night. One hour later, some 
signs of disturbance were noticed, and it was evident that 
the mob was gathering by preconcerted signal. The leaders 
of the mob approached the building and informed the guard 
that, unless the press was g ven up, the building would be 
burnt over their heads. The request was refused. The mob 
then attempted to force an entrance to the building, when 
the besiege were ordered to fire, which they did, and killed 
one of the attacking party. Attempts were then made to 
fire the building, and in order to prevent this a sortie was 
made by three of the inside guard, at whose head was E. P. 
Lovejoy ; as they emerged from the building into the bright 
moonlight they were fired upon by a portion of the mob, 
stationed near the building, and hid from sight by a pile of 
boards. Five balls entered the body of Lovejoy, and the 
other two men were seriously wounded. Lovejoy ran back 
up the stairs and into the counting room, where he fell into 
the arms of friends; he was laid upon the floor, and a few 
moments afterwards expired. Thus fell the first martyr in 
the defense of the cause of the freedom of a race, free 
speech, and a free press, foully murdered by a mob, whose 
hate and malignity was aroused and put in motion by the 
leaders and men of the pro-stavery party. ‘“ His virtues will 
plead like angels, trunipet-tongued against the deep damna- 
tion of his taking off, and pity, like a new-horn babe strid- 
ing the blast, or heaven's cherubims, horsed upon the sight- 
less couriers of the air, shal! blow the horrid deed in every 
eye, that tears shal] drown the wind.” 

The press was surrounded, taken, and broken up, and it, 
too, cast into the Missi-sippi river. Mr. Lovejoy possessed 
dauntless courage aod heroie will, and no amount of abuse 
or threats could drive him from what he conceived to be 
plain duty. “ With bim principle was everything, life nothing 
when thrown into the scale with duty.’ Ile wielded a 
powerful pen, and there was an earnestness about his writing 
that carricd conviction with it. Ile was not only at times 
forcible, elegant, smooth and cogent, but also a fine descrip- 
tive writer, as the following extract from a letter dated 
Alton, February 9th, 1857, and published in the Christian 
Mirror, will show: ‘CIf the wisdom of the schools can not 
teach you the true character of slavery, come with me and 
let us interrogate yonder illiterate. untanght slave; he ts just 
returning, taint and weary, from the toils of the day; he is 
an aged man, and bas had for many years a practical 
acquaintance with slavery ; let us hear his reply to the ques. 
tion, What is slavery? %Itis to have my hack subjected 
to the cowhide or the cartwhip at the will or caprice of my 
master or any of his family. Every child has a right to 


kiek, or eurse or cuff the old man. It is to toil all day 
beneath an almost vertical sun, with the bitter certainty 
always hefore me, that not one cent of what I earn is, or 
ean be my own. ‘It is to depart from my but in the morn- 
ing with the sickening fear that before my returu at night it 
will be visited by the slave-driving fiend. It is to return at 
night and find my worst fears realized, my first-born son 
denied even the poor privilege of bidding his father fare- 
well, is on his way, a chained, manacled victim, to a distant 
market, there to be disposed of in shambles, where human 
flesh is bought and sold. It is to enter into my eabin and see 
my wife or daughter struggling in the lustful embraces of my 
master or some of his white friends, without daring to at- 
tempt their rescue, for should I open my lips to remonstrate, 
a hnndred lashes would be the consequence; and should I 
raise my hand to smite the brutal wretch, nothing but death 
eould atone for the sacrilege. But above all to be a slave, 
is to be denied the privilege of reading the gospel, to have 
no control over my own children and consequently to be de- 
prived of the power and means of edueating them in the 
prineiples of morality and religion. In one word, to be de- 
graded from man to a brute, to become, instead of a free 
moral agent, a thing, a piece of property and to be used as 
such, to be deprived of all personal and all civil rights, to 
be shut out from all enjoyment in this world and all hope 
Hat Ne press ~ 

The Observer was afterward printed in Cincinnati, by 
Elisha W. Chester and sent to Alton for distribution. Rev. 
T. B. Hurlburt acted as agent, and attended to furnishing 
some local news. That arrangement was continued for a 
few years and then abandoned. 


TNE ILLINOIS TEMPERANCE HERALD, 


Was a monthly puolication, the first number of which was 
issued June Ist, 1836, at Alton. A. W. Corey was the 
editor, assisted by Timothy Turner, a noted temperance 
worker and orator. It was a four column folio, published 
under the anspices of the Executive Committee of the 
Illinois Temperance Society. It reached a circulation of 
from six to eight thousand eopies. It was discontinued in 
the latter part of 1842. 


THE ALTON COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Founded by Samuel S. Brooks and John H. Pettit, Mareh 
12th, 1839. It wasan ably eouducted journal, Democratic 
in polities. It suspended publication in March 1840, but 
was revived in May of the same year, and did good service 
in the presidential campaign, at the close of which it again 
suspended. 


THE ALTONIAN, 
No. 1, of Vol. 1, made its appearance April 6, 1838. L. A. 
Parks and Edmund Breath were the editors and publishers. 
It was a four (wide) column folio, Whig in polities, and 
supported Henry Clay for the presidency. In the third 
number the editors say, “We feel highly flattered at the 


reception our paper meets with, but the mere approval of 
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those who agree with usin sentiment will not support us, 
We desire more substantial proofs of their good will for we 
eannot, like the chameleon ‘feed on air.’ Our paper at pre- 
sent contains more reading matter than any other paper in 
the state, and the cost of publication is consequently consid- 
erable. As yet we have not received a snfficient number of 
subseribers to cover expenses, aud have determined to sns- 
pend operations until we seeure six hundred. We shall 
issue an extra whenever we have matter sufficiently impor- 
tant to communicate.” The above tells but the story of its 
rise and fall. 


WESTERN PIONEER AND BAPTIST STANDARD BEARER. 


The Pioneer was established at Rock Spring, St. Clair 
eounty, Illinois, in January 1829. It was the organ, and was 
published under the auspices of the Rock Spring seminary, 
a Baptist school founded by John M. Peck. In 1836 the 
press was removed to Alton, and the first number of the 
Western Pioneer and Baptist Standard Bearer issued Sept, 
14, 1836. It was edited by Rev. John M. Peck, E. Rogers 
and Rev. Washington Leverett. With the commencement 
of the 2d volume the words “ Baptist Standard Bearer” 
were dropped, and it wasthen known as the Western Pio- 
neer. It was the organ of the Baptist church throughout 
the west, and was the pioneer religious paper west of Ohio. 
That it was ably conducted, it is sufficient to know that 
John M. Peck was its controlling genius and supporter. Ile 
was a strong, vigorous writer, aud eminently qualified to 
establish the first religious journal in Illinois. 


VOICE OF ILLINOIS 


' Was a eampaign paper, published by the Whig Executive 


' was established in Alton, January 5, 18-0. 


. consideration for our money. 


Committee for Madison county. It was a four column 
folio. The first number was issued May 19th, 1838. It 
supported Cyrus Edwards for Governor, William H. David- 
son for Lieut. Governor, and George Churchill for senator. 
It suspended at the close of the eampaign. 


TIE SUCKER, 
It was publish- 
ed by Messrs. Parks & Beatty and edited by ‘‘ Ourselves,’ 
who were understood to be William S. and John Lineoln, 
sons of Levi Lincoln, Governor of Massachusetts and Junius 
Hall. On the 21st March of the same ycar it was merged 
with the Telegraph. It was a Whig paper, and supported 


’ Harrison for the presidency. The following is the valedie- 


tory of the editors. 

“The Sucker, froma temporary wandering in this mun- 
dane sphere is about to become immortal. The nature of our 
engagements Is such that we cannot without serious loss to 
ourselves and a negleet for higher duties, superintend 
the publication of a weekly paper. There area thousand 
little troublesome details eonnected with the issue of a news- 
paper of which the world has no knowledge, and of which 
naturally enough in the commencement of our enterprise, 
we made no account. Wisdom howeveris better than riches, 
and we eannot say, therefore, but that we have received a 
We have several items of ex- 
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perience laid up in our memories which we have acquired in 
nu similar manner, and which we consider among the best 
capital we have. 


THE WESTERN WEEKLY MIRROR 


‘ the Illinois aud Peoria synods. 


was established at Edwardsville by James Ruggles in May, | 


1838. He was editor and proprietor. The Mirror was de- 


yoted to the introduction and propagation of a universal ° 


language by which the whole human family conld hold con- 
yerse with one another and be understood. It was a 
worthy mission, bnt the feeble effort of its progenitor fell still- 
born. It continued until the spring of 1840, when its 
name was changed to the 


SOVEREIGN PEOPLE. 
Tt continued until the summer of 1841, when it suspended. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM AND TIIE CANDID EXAMINER. 


A semi-religious paper printed at Alton and edited by A. 
Doubleday. Inthe prospectus the editor says: ‘Its mission 
was to reveal to the world much light and hold in one hand 
the key to unlock the mazy labyrinth of iniquity and 
pour celestial oil and light on the eye-ball of reason, 
that it may dispel the gloomy mist of superstition by hold- 
ing out the ‘Olive Branch’ of amity, and saying, “ Let us 
reason together while now and then we will throw a smooth 
stone at the forehead of error so as to enlighten mankind.” 

The contract undertaken by the editor was entirely too 
large for him. He had but one opportunity of “ pouring 
oil and light on the eye-ball of reason,” and the “smooth 
stones” gave out after the issue of the first number. 


THE PROTESTANT MONITOR 


was established in Alton in March 1848. Mr. John M. 
MePike was one of the publishers. It was devoted to Chris- 
tianity, free discussion, literature, agriculture, general 
intelligence, the glory of God and the rights of man. On 
the 23d of June, 1348 the name was changed to the 


ALTON MONITOR, 


with its religions mantle exchanged for that of Democracy, 
and the names of Lewis Cass and William O. Butler nailed 
to the mast-head as its candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency. Mr. McPike withdrew from the paper. It 
was continued a3 a campaign paper a few weeks later, how- 
ever. The names Cass and Butler were taken down and Mar- 
tin Van Buren’s substituted. It was then under the editorial 
contro! of John W. Buffum. It suspended at the close of 
the campaign. 


THE PRESBYTERY REPORTER 
was a religious magazine the first number of which appear- 
ed May Ist, 1845. The first year only two numbers were 
issned. From May 1847 to May 1850 it was published 
quarterly, sixteen pages. From May 1850 to May 185+ it 
was published bi-monthly. The subscription list was then 


transferred to the Evangelist, printed at Chicago. In May 
1855 the publication of the Reporter was resumed at Alton, 
and continued monthly, as the organ of the Presbyteries of 
Nev A. 8. Norton is the 
editor. 


VE MADISON RECORD. 


The first issue of the above named paper was made at 
Edwardsville, February 14th, 1850, Messrs. Dallam & 
Ruggles were the editors and publishers. In November of 
the same year, Dallam retired, and his place was taken by 
Lemuel E. Smith. On the 19th of December the firm un- 
derwent another change. Ruggles retired aud David Gillespie, 
Esq. became a partner with Smith, and editor of the paper. 

Mr. Robert H. Ruggles, one of the founders of the paper, 
afterward went to Henry, in Marshall couuty, Illinois, and 
there founded the Courier. The Record, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. White & Gillespie, continued until the 
spring of 1851, when the latter withdrew, and soon after the 
paper suspended. 


THE ALTON COURIER, 


In its day, was the most influential newspaper in Southern 
Illinois. It was established in Alton, and made its first issue 
June 4th, 1852. It was founded by Geo. T. Brown, a promi- 
nent member of the Madison county bar and an enterprising 
and wealthy citizen of Alton. Associated with him were 
John Fitch, who, prior to his removal to Alton, had been 
editor of the Carrollton Banner, and James Gamble. The 
Courier was issued as a daily, tri-weekly aud weekly paper- 
It was an eight column folio. Politically it was Democratic, 
and was designed and regarded as the exponent of the prin- 
ciples of that political organization. It was founded upon a 
very liberal scale, and from its very first issue, assumed a 
commanding position among the newspapers of the State. 
At the close of the first volume, Mr. Gamble retired. Mr. 
Fitch continued with the paper until 1854, when he dis- 
solved his connection with the Courter and soon after became 
editor of the National Democrat. At the time the Courier 
was established, the Telegraph was the only paper published 
in Alton. It was then the organ of the Whig party in 


' Sonthern Illinois, as it had been previously the leading paper 


' yas established. 


in the state. The leaders of the Democratic party had long 
felt the need of an organ, and to meet that want, the Courier 
Tt continued to do valiant service for the 
party until 1854, when the agitation of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska troubles commenced. The Courier took a decided 
stand in favor of Free-soil, which then meant no farther ex- 
tension of slavery. The Telegraph-advocated the same 
measures, and thus, though starting widely different, they, by 
the operation of politics, were advocating and aiming at the 
same object. In the campaign of 1856, the Courter advo- 
cated the claims of John C, Fremont for the presidency. 

As before stated, both the Courter and gelegraph were 
Free-soil papers, aud under the circumstances, it was deemed 
advisable to have but one. In short, there was not room in 
Alton for two papers occupying the same ground and advo- 
cating the same measures. After some preliminary sparring, 
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negotiations were opened between the two papers which re- 
sulted in Mr. Brown purchasing the subscription lists of the 
Telegraph and transferring them to the Courier. The former 
paper then ceased publication, but the material in the office 
remained intact. It was then used asa job office unti] 1561, 
when the Yelegraph was revived. Mr. Brown continued 
editor and sole proprietor of the Courier until January 1st, 
1860, when he trausferred it to B. J. F. Hanna and Ss. Y. 
Crossman. 

Of Mr. Brown it may be said that he was the ablest news- 
paper man in the history of the journalism of Madison 
county. Tle was not only a talented writer but was a su- 
perior manager, and had he chosen to give all his time and 
attention to the business, would have achieved fame and 
reputation as a journalist. Contemporarics and present jour- 
nalists of the county, accord to him the first place among the 
newspaper managers, editorial and political writers of the 
eounty. He was a warm-hearted, generous gentleman, and 
had a host of admirers and friends. He was subsequently 
appointed sergeant at arms of the United States senate, a 
position he held fora number of years, and died in Washing. 
ton in 186-. The following we quote fromthe Guzetfeer of 
Madison county: “From its very beginning, the Courter 
occupied a prominent position in the front rank of journal- 
ism, and soon came to be regarded as the leading paper in 
Southern Illinois. Politically, it was always a suecess. 
Financially, it was ultimately a failure, though for some 
years it was a prosperous and money-making enterpri:e. The 
causes which involved and finally led to its suspension, are 
well known to those conversant with the history of Alton 
from the years 1596 to 1866, 
fessed to be Democratic in principle and spirit, even after it 
had eeased to be the organ of the Democratic party. In 
1854 it supported the Anti-Nebraska ticket; in 1856 it ad- 
vocated the election of Gen, Fremont to the presidency, and 
ever afterward was a firm, consistent and uncompromising 
Republican journal, 

A history of the Courier would be incomplete without 
some mention of the building from which it was issued 
‘during the latter years of its existence. In 1856 Mr. Brown, 
finding the premises then oeeupied by him much too small 
for his growing business, erected at a very large expense, a 
magnifieent four story building, with a basement, for his 
usc. This he fitted up in the most perteet and thorough 
manner, making it in all respects a mode? printing establish- 
ment,—the finest in the state, and almost without a rival in 
the West. The fcpublican office, in St. Louis, was the only 
one that could compare with it, and even that was inferior 
in many particulars. This building was subsequently oceu- 
pied by the Léon Telegraph, whieh was revived upon the 
suspension of the Courier, aud still stands, an ornament to 
the city, and a monument to the enterprise and publie spirit 
of its builder, George T. Brown. The firm of Hanna & Crozs- 
man continued the publication of the Courier until May, 
1860, when they associated with them Benjamin Teasdale 
and B. F. Webster. The firm name was then changed to 
Hanna, Crossman & Co, Fhey conducted the paper through 
the campaign of 1860. In Deeember of the same year Mr, 


The Courter always pro- 


Webster severed his eonneetion with the Courier, and it was 
coutinued by the remaining members of the firm until Jan- 
uary 20, 1861, when its publication was suspended, and it 
sauk to rise no more. 


TNE ALTON NATIONAL DEMOCRAT 


was established in 1854. The causes that led to its estab- 
lishment were briefly the agitation of the “ Nebraska Bill,” 
which was made the test of party fealty, and the desire of 
the friends of the bill to have an organ that would quote 
them correctly and defend the measures of the dominant 
wing of the Demoeratie party. The Courter had failed to 
stand the test, aud gave unmistakable evidences of going 
over to the enemy, The Demoerat was started by George M. 
Thomson, Esq., as publisher and proprietor, and John Fitch, 
lately of the Courier, as editor. At first it was a five-column 
folio, but its support was hearty and generous, and it soon 
grew to a double medium, and commenced a daily edition 
Mr. Thompson, after a few months, retired from the pro- 
prietorship, and the paper fell into the hands of its editor, 
Mr. Fitch. Under his management new presses and steam- 
power were purchased, and the Democrat soon became one of 
the notable institutions of the eity. 

John Fitch associated with him T. 3. Fitch, his brother, 
and together they edited and managed the paper until 
March, 1859, when the latter withdrew from the firm, and 
the publication was continued by John Fitch. He erected a 
new building to accommodate the growing business, and into 
it removed the presses, type and material, and precisely one 
week from that time, June 6, 1860, the building, presses, 
type, steam-fixtures and all, were totally demolished and 
swept away by a tornado. That catastrophe so disheartened 
Mr. Fitch that he annovneed his intention to abandon the 
printing business. There was a lapse in the publication of 
seven weeks, then Robert I. Tansey purebased a new outfit 
of presses and types, and resumed the publication. A few 
months later the concern passed into the hands of William 
T. Brock, and from him to W. T. Dowdall (at present editor 
and proprictor of the Nation! Demverat, Peoria, Illinois). 
During the latter’s administration Thomas Dimimock, now on 
the editorial staff of the Missouri 2 publican, was the editor. 
Mr. Dowdall sold out the Menoerut to John C, Dobelbower 
of Jerseyville, Illinois. The latter took possession Decem- 
ber 1, 1864. Mr. Dimmock continued editor of the paper 
after the change ol’ proprietors. On the 8th and 9th of 
February, 1566, the presses, type and fixtures of the office 
were destroyed by fire. With commendable energy and 
enterprise the publication of the Demoerat was resumed by 
its owner on the 17th of Mareh following. It was enlarged, 
and many mprovements were made. Its publication con- 
tinned until 186), when it was removed to Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

In 1853 was commenced the 


MADISON COUNTY ENQUIRER, 
The date of the first issue was at Edwardsville, March 26, 
1853. Theodore Terry was the editor. He was not a very 


able writer; his habits were nune of the best, and he lost 


to 
= 
to 
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caste among the good people of Edwardsville and vicinity. 
His paper suspended in 1856, and from its ruins sprang 


THE WEEKLY MADISON PRESS, 


which was started hy Theodore Terry and James R. Brown, 
at Edwardsville, August 17, 1858, and was Democraiie in 
politics. The partnership of Terry & Brown continued until 
December 15, 1858, when it was dissolved, Brown retiring, 
and Terry continned the Press. 


THE MADISON COUNTY ADVERTISER, 


whose founder was James R. Brown, made its first issue 
June 26, 1856. Mr. Brown issued four numbers, when the 
office passed into the possession of O. C. Dake, Esq. Subse- 
quently Joseph L. Kratft assumed control, and from him it was 
transferred to William G. Pinchard, Jr. In 1860 the latter 
sold it to Col. Frank Springer, and he in turn transferred it 
to Thompson & Dunnegan. They published the Advertiser 
for eight months, then Thompson got entire control of the 
office, and he continued the publication until the latter 
part of the summer of 1865, when it passed into the posses- 
sion of Messrs. Whitman & Crabb. They changed the 
name from the Press to the 


MADISON COUNTY COURIER, 


The first number of which was issued at Edwardsville, 
October 12th, 1865. Crabb soon retired from the partner- 
ship, and Whitman continued the publication until October 
Sth, 1869, when he sold the material to S. V. Crossman, 
editor and proprietor of the Republican. AJ] of the above 
papers were the continuations of the Madison Advertiser, and 
were Whig and Republican in politics. 


THE SUCKER LIFE BOAT 


Was the name of a small comic paper published in Alton, 
the first number of which was issued in January, 1855. 
John T. Beem, Martin Brooks and Willbur T. Ware were 
the editors and publishers. It suspended in July of the 
same year. 


THE VORWARTS, 


The first German newspaper printed in Madison county, was 
established in Alton, in 1852, by P. Stibolt and V. Walter. 
It was in furm a five column folio, well printed and ably 
edited. It was Democratic in politics, and supported the 
measures advocated by the then rising statesman, Stephen 
A Douglas. In 1854 the firm was dissolved, and Mr. Stibolt 
removed the press and material to Galena, Ills. Subse. 
qently he removed to Peoria, Illinois, and was there one of 
the editors of the Deutsche Zeitung. 


TUE LLLINOIS BEOBACHTER, 


became the editor and proprietor. He carried the paper 
over to the Republicans, defending Lincoln’s administra- 
tion, and giving a hearty support to the war measures for 
the suppression of the rebellion. In the presidential cam- 
pain of 1864, it gave Lincoln a warm and cordia] support. 
It had much to do at that time in educating and sustaining 
the union sentiment among the German portion of the com- 
munity. In October, 1864, Mr. Walter sold the paper to 
G. H. Weigler, who continued the Deobachter until Febru- 
ary Sth, 1866, when the office, with its contents, was totally 
destroyed by fire. 

In the summer of 1858, Dr. Canesius and Christian 
Schneider established in Alton a German weekly paper, 
which bore the name of the 


FREIE PRESSE, 


With the second issue the paper was transferred to 
Schneider, who continued the publication for one year, when 
it was discontinued. 


THE MISSOURI CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 


Was removed from St. Louis, to Alton, in March, 1855, and 
there published until the following June. The subscription 
lists were then sold and transferred to the Watchman and 
Evangelist at Louisville, Kentucky. Jt was edited by 


| Dr. J. B. Logan, a distinguished minister of the Cumber- 


land Presbyterian Church. The paper was originally 
started in April, 1852, at Lexington, Missouri, where it was 
published for one year. In April, 1853, it was removed to 
St. Louis, and on the 15th of March, 1855, removed to Alton. 


THE LADIES’ PEARL 


| Was a monthly publication, issued at Alton, and published 


in the interest and under the anspices of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. J. B. Logan and Rev. W. W. 
Brown were the Editors. It was started in the summer of 
1857, and continued until the breaking out of the war in 
1861, when it suspended. 


THE GOOD TEMPLAR 


. Was established in Alton in 1865, and continued for three 


| years. 


Was the name of a German weekly newspaper started in | 


Alton in June, 1856, by John Reis. It was the exponent 
of the principles and German organ of the Douglas wing of 
the Democratic party. 
tion until March, 1863, when he died. V. Walter then 


Jts founder continued its publica- | 


t 


It was edited by B.H. Mills. It had been formerly 
published in St. Lonis. Mr. Mills was an able writer, and 
was the author of a work on Temperance. 


THE ALTON BANNER 


Is the name of a German newspaper started in Alton in 
May, 1866. It was established by the Pfiefler Bros. In 
October of the same year, John Mold, a practical printer, 
purchased the paper, and continued the publication until 
October Ist, 1868. Then the leaders of the Republican 
party in Alton bought the Banner, and put Mr. V. Walter 
in charge of it as editor. He continued one year, when it 
was sold to Messrs. Meyer & Voss, In 1870, Meyer pur- 
chased Voss’ interest, and continued the publication until 
January 6th, 1877, when he sold the Burner to R. Boelitz. 
The latter continued editor and proprietor unti] July Ist, 
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1881, then sold to Messrs. Zechmcister & Henzel, and they 
continued to April 26th, 1882, when Messrs. Kleinwot 
& Henzel became thie editors and publishers. The Lanner 
is independent in politics. Mr. Zechmeister is editor. He 
was formerly connected with the St. Charles Democrat, Mo. 
The Banner has a good circulation, and is the most inde- 
pendent German newspaper published in the county. 


WESTERN CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, 


No. 1, of Vol. 1, was issued June, 1862, at Alton. It was 
intended to supply a demand occasioned by the sale and re- 
moval of the St. Louis Observer to the east, leaving all the 
northwest part of the church without an organ to properly 
represent them. It was devoted to religion, morality, church 
information, and religious news generally. It was founded 
and edited by Rev. J. B. Logan. In 1566, he sold the sub- 
scription lists to T. HI. Perrin, but remained editor of the 
paper until 1868, at which time Icy. J. R. Brown, D. D., 
bought a half interest in the paper. Dr. Logan then pur- 
chased the subscription lists of the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
and united with Dr. Brown. The word “ Western” was 
dropped, and the united paper called 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, 


The publication was continued until October, 1874, when 
the paper was sold aud removed to Nashville, Tennessce. 


OUR FAITH. 


A religious paper bearing the above title was started in 
Alton in September, 1875. T. H. Perrin and Dr. J. B. 
Logan were the proprietors. It was published monthly, and 
was designed as the mouthpiece of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. It was continued one year and seven months, 
when it was sold to the St. Louis Observer Co., of which 
paper Messrs. Perrin & Smith are the proprietors, and Rev. 
Benton Farr, D. D., editor, and Rev. W. C. Logan assistant 
editor. As will be seen by the foregoing, Dr. J. B. Logan 


legiate education, but he was a great student and read ex- 
tensively. He was blessed with a naturally strong and 
vigorous mind and an exceedingly retentive memory. Asa 
writer as well asa speaker, he was plain though forcible. 
Productions of his pen read well. There is no attempt at 
profuse elaboration, but the point aimed at is plaiuly dis- 
ceruible. ‘Phat and their literary merit, make them very 
readable books. 

The degree of D. D. was conferred on him by the Lincoln 
University at Lincolu, Iinois. 

The first newspaper established in the village of High- 
land was the 


ERZAENLER. 


It was founded and the first copy printed March 26th, 
1859. Theeditors and proprietors were Rudolph Stadtmann 
and John Harlen. It was printed in the German language. 
It was in form a five column folio. On the 7th of May of 
the same year its name was changed to the 


HIGHLAND BOTE, 


On the 25th of June following, the office and fixtures 
passed into the possession of Messrs. Volege and Weis, who 
continued the publication until April 1863, when Tim- 
othy Gruaz became editor and proprietor. The latter gen- 
tleman at once refurnished the office, putting in new type, 
presses, etc.,and when completed it was well equiped in all 
its appointments, He also gave the Lote a reputation as an 
outspoken, fearless Democratic newspaper. Believing that 
the principles as presented and advocated by that political 
organization, if adupted would redound to the advantage of 
the whole country, he did not hesitate to avow and proclaim 
them, notwithstanding they met with fierce opposition froma 
large number of people. During Mr. Gruaz’ proprietorship 


' of the Lote it was the organ of the National Rifle Club, and 


had an extensive connection with the religions journals of | 


Madison county. He was a native of Huntsville, Alabama, 
and was horn Dee. 18th, 1820. He was regularly ordained, 
and entered the ministry of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church while yet a young man. Ile came to the southwest 
part of Missouri on missionary service, aud soon after set- 
tled in Lexington, and from there went to St. Louis, and 
then to Alton, where he organized the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, and was its pastor for nineteen years. Dur- 
ing that period he was president of the Board of Missions, 
and was moderator of the General Assembly, which is the 
highest office in the Cumberland Presbyterian organization. 
He removed from Alton to Taylorville, Illinois, and there 
died September 14th, 1878. Dr. Logau was a voluminous 
and extensive writer. Besides the great amount of writing 
he did for religious journals. he was the author of a number 
of published works, which had for their object the enlighten- 
ment of the masses upon the principles and tenets of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Notably among his 
works are: “ Alice McDonald,” “ Carrie Holmes,” “ Tract 


on Happiness,” aud others. Dr. Logan did not possess acol- , 


Sharp Shooters’ Suciety. He continued the publication of 
the Bote until June, 1868, when he sold out to Messrs. 
BG. E. Hoffman and Maurice Huggy, who continued as a 
firm inthe publication until November, 1869, when Hoff= 
man purchased Huggy’s interest, and moved the press and 
material to Ndwardsville. At the latter place the name of 
the paper was changed to the 


MADISON COUNTY BOTE. 


Mr. Hoffman edited and published the paper until 1870, 
then sold it to E. G. Wolf and Frank Haag. They contin- 
ued until 1873 when they failed,and the publication was 
suspended. The presses and material reverted to Mr. 
Hoffman in consequence of default of payment on the part 
of Messrs. Wolf and Haag, and he sold it to Capt. Anthony 
Neusteadt of Collinsville inthis county. In our judgment, 
had Mr. Hoffman chosen to continue in journalism he would 
have achieved success and journalistic fame, but from his 
version and statement of his experience, it was a succession 
of mishaps, perplexities and financial loss, and in addition 
he has no kind of doubt but that it was a source of great an- 
noyance to the public. We atthe present writing, haye not 
ascertained the opinion of the latter. 
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THE INTELLIGENCER 


was fuunded by James R. Brown, at Edwardsville, October 
24th, 1862. Itstarted as a Democratic paper and has so re- 
mained, notwithstanding the vicissitudes through which 
papers of that political complexion have passed. Mr. Brown 
conducted the Intelligencer until his death, which event oc- 
curred April 30, 1852. He was a native of England. He 
came to America while yet a youth, settled in Edwardsville 
in 1855, and here learned the printer's trade. Ife was quick, 
active and industrious, and soon became an adept in artistic 
printing. As amanoger of a newspaper he was considera- 
bly above the average. He made his paper the organ and 
spokesman for his party under his own dictation. He wasa 
man of positive views, and exceedingly strong will power that 
would brook no control, and which could not be dominated 
by others. His positive views and their too free expression 
led him into difficulties sometimes, but all admitted his hon- 
esty while deploring his want of tact. Articles from his 
pen were short, on the paragraphic style, and partook some- 
what of the nature of the writer. They were spicy, pun- 
gent, vigorous, sarcastic and not always well-timed. 


THE UNION 


Is the name of a German newspaper published at Highlaud 
in Madison county. Tt was established and the first number 
issued Ovtober 24th, 1863. Its founders and originators 
were some of the leading representative men of Highland 
and vicinity, who were in favor of a vigorous prosecution of 
the war then in progress. They desired to have a journal 
in their midst that would uphold the Union cause and cul- 
tivate Uuion sentiment among the citizens of Highland. 
They subscribed liberally. A company was formed, the 
presses aud material purchased and the started. 
Charles Seybt was chosen editor, and continued in charge 
until January 28th, 1865, when he was suceceded by Dr. G. 


Union 


Rutz. When the paper was started it was a five column 
folio. With number eight, of volume one, it was enlarged 


toa seven column, same form but in volume second, it was 
reduced to six columns, and with number one of volume 
four it was enlarged to a seven column folio. 

On the 28th of December, 1866, Dr. Rutz aud John S&S. 
Hoerner purchased the office and material of the stock com- 
pany. On the 22d of October, 1563, the name of the paper 
was changed to the Highland Union, which name it still re- 
tains. On the same date it was cnlargéed toan eight column 
folio. 

The firm of Rutz & Hoerner continued the publication 
of the Union until March 18th, 1874, when Mr. Hoerner 
purchased his partner’s share in the paper, and from that 
time to the present has continued sole proprietor and editor. 
On the 20th of April, 1877, the form of the paper was cn- 
larged to a seven column quarto. 

The Union froin its first issue has been Republican in 
politics. It took high ground in time of the war, and ably 
advocated the war measures of that time. 
has become more liberal—that is to say it mizht now be 


Ju later years it 
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classed with the liberal Republican newspapers of the 
day. 

In 1875 Myr. Hoerner purchased and placed in the office 
a Fairhaven power press. Tu 1879 he erected a large two- 
story brick building expressly to accommodate the printing 
business, and fitted it up with steam power, new presses, 
type, ete., and it is now, in allits appointments and conyeni- 
ences for business, second to no other office in the county. 

Mr. Hoerner is a practical printer, and has served twenty- 
five years at the case and in the sanctum. He learned the 
trade in the printing offices of Edwardsville, and afterward 
worked in the offices of the St. Louis papers. In 1866 he 
removed to Highland and became half owner in the Union, 
and subsequently sole proprietor, as above stated. 


THE EDWARDSVILLE REPUBLICAN 


Was cstablished, by S. V. Crossman a practical printer. 
He was an Englishman by birth, and came to America, 
and learned the trade in Cincinnati. In 1854 he came 
to Alton, and ihere was connected with the publication of 
different papers. ITe was the foreman and superintendcut 
of the mechanical department of the Courier office for a 
number of years. He came to Edwardsville in 1869, 
and bronght with him a job office. With that material he 
commenced the publication of the I?epublican. 

The first issue was made July Ist, 1869. About the Ist of 
October of the same year, he purchased the material of the 
Courier, a paper published in Edwardsville which had sus- 
pended. He continued editor and proprictor until his death, 
which occurred in June, 1875. The publication of the paper 
was continued by the “S. V. Crossman Printing Company,” 
afterwards R. B. Crossman, then O.S. Reed & Co. The 
latter firm continued until July 1st, 1879, when T. M. and 
W., R. Crossman formed a partnership under the firm name 
of Crossman Brothers, which still continues. The T?epub- 
licon in form is an eight column folio. Politically, it has 
from its first issue been straight Republican. The office is 
well supplied with power and job presses, and fully equipped 
with the modern improvements of a country newspaper office. 
The Crossman Brothers are practical printers. The paper, 
under their control and management, has become one of the 
influential organs of the Republican party in this congress- 
ional district. 

While the Lepublican was run under the management of 
Robert 6, Crossman, a daily paper was issued. It was kept 
up fora few weeks, then discontinued from lack of patronage. 


THE COLLINSVILLE ARGUS 


Was established in Collinsville, August 12, 1871. The 
Union Publishing Company were the proprietors, and A. W. 
Angier editor, At the end of the first volume, Angier was 
succeeded by L. D. Caulk as editor. The paper was then 
owned by the Collinsville Publishing Company, an organiza- 
tion of the Ilecading business men of the village. Caulk was 
suceceded by Anton Neustadt, who became both editor and 
proprictor, having purchased the stock of the company. He 
held control until August, 1878, when Connolly & John- 


son became proprietors of the irgus. Connolly retired from 
the partnership in January, 1879, and A. W. Johnson con- 
tinued the paper until August of the same year, when its 
publieation was suspended. The press and type were sold 
and shipped to Stauntou in Macoupin county. The -trgus 
was a seven column folio. After Mr. Augier retired from 
the editorship of the -Irgus, it became Republican in toue 
and so continued until I87$5, when until its suspension, it 
was run as an Independent paper. After the -lrgus passed 
from the control of A. W. Augier, he commenced the pub- 
lication of a paper in Collinsville called the 


LIBERAL DEMOCRAT. 


The first number was issued October [0th, 1872. It was 
an eight column paper, Democratic in polities. The presses 
and type of the office were removed to Edwardsville in 
1878, and on the 2d of October of that year, was started 


OUR TIMES, 


A.W. & J. 5. Angier, editors and publishers. Jt was con- 
tinued until the latter part of Mareh, 1881, when it was 
sold to Messrs. Price & Simcox. On the 28th of May 1, 1881, 
the name of the paper was changed to the 


EDWARDSVILLE TIMES. 


Price withdrew from the firm June 18, 1881, and Mr. John 
L. Simeox continued the publication until July 16, when he 
took in as a partner, i. W. Anderson. The latter retired 
October 8, 1881. Mr. Simcox remained sole proprietor 
unti! December Ist, 1851, then sold a half interest to Joseph 
8. Umberger. The latter firm still continued until May 27, 
1882, when A. L. Brown purchased the paper and changed 
the name to the Edwardsville Democrat, and changed the 
form from a seven column folio to a six columu quarto with 
the sheets cut and pasted. He hax refitted the office with 
new type and presses and now has a neat printing office, 
Te is a young man of ability and seems to be imbued with 
energy and a desire to execl, and we have no doubt but that 
in time the Democrat will become one of the able journals 
of this section of the country. 


THE TEMPERANCE BANNER 


Was issued in Aiton. The first number was priuted in 
August 1875. It continued until 1875, then suspended, Ni. 
L. Smiley was editor. It was published by Eugene Smith. 
Its name indicated its mission. 

In January, 1875, J. N. Shoemaker issued the first 
number of the 


ALTON DEMOCRAT, 


The leading organ of the Demoeratie party in southern 
Hlinois, was founded hy James N. Shoemaker and Hugh EF. 
Bayle in Alton in January, 1875, It was then issued 
weekly. During the first year, E. J. Bronson was con- 
nected with its publicatiou. On the 17th of June, IN76, the 
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' old Courter office. 


' practical knowledge of the business. 
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was then D. C. Fitz ‘Morris, who was the editor, a position 
he still retains. Perrin, Smith d& Co. continued until March 
Ist, 1878, when Fitz Morris withdrew from the firm, but as 
stated above, has continued editor of the Democrat. The 
daily is a seven column folio and the weekly a six column 
quarto. 

The Democrat, under the vigorous management of Messrs. 
Perrin & Smith and its able editor, has grown to be one of 
the most potential political orgavs in southern T]linois. 
Both Messrs. Perrin and Smith are practical printers. The 
former is a native of Alton, and learned the trade in the 
The latter served an apprenticeship in 
the office of the Telegraph. Both bring to the trade a 
The office in all its 
appoiutments is the best equipped for doing all kinds of 
business in the county, and is unexcelled in the southern 
part of the state. 


THE TROY WEEKLY BULLETIN, 


The first newspaper issued in the enterprising village 
of Troy in Madison county, was a paper bearing the above 
title. James N. Jarvis was its founder, editor aud proprietor. 
The first number was issued February 22d, 1878, Mr. 
Jarvis continued the publication of the Bulletin until April 
15th, 1581, when he sold it to George Armstrong and Joseph 
5. Umberger. They published it until July Ist, 1881, then 
sold itto Henry B. Morris, its present editor and publisher, 
The Ludletin is a six column folio, independent in polities. 
It is neatly printed, and enjoys a healthy circulation. 


THE MORNING NEWS 


Was started in Alton, June 18th, 176. It was edited by 
James J. McInerney and Eugene J. Bronson. It was a 
daily, independent in politics, 1t suspended about the let 


, of September, 


daily edition was commenced, which has eontinued to the — 


present. In September of the same year the paper passed 
into the hands of Messrs, Perrin, Smith & Co. The “Co.” 


| 
| 


THE CIRISTIAN NEWS 


Was a monthly publicatiou issued at Alton and published 
in the interest of the Congregationalist Church. KE. A. 
Smith was the publisher. The first issue was made in 1875. 
At the end of one year it was sold to the “ Advance Com- 
pany,” Chicago. It was cdited by Rey. Robert West of 
Alton, vow of Boston, Mass, 


QUI VIVE, 


A college paper edited by the students of Shurtleff College, 
at Upper Altun. No. 1 of Vol. 1 was issued January 8, 1868. 


THE COLLEGE REVIEW, 


Another paper issued by the students of the above named 
college, made its dcbut in September 1879. Frank J. 
Merchant and John L. Pearson were the editors. 


COLLINSVILLE WEEKLY HERALD 


No. 1, of Vol. 1, was issued September 10th, 1879, James 
N. Peers, editor and publisher. It was then a five column 
folio, afterward enlarged to a six, then a seven, and then 
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changed to a five column quarto, cut and pasted. The 
Tferaid iz independent in politics. Mr. Peers is a practical 
printer, and an adept in the mechanism of printing. The 
office is fitted up with a Campbell paper and job press, 1un 
by a Baxter steam engine, small press for job work, mitre 
and curving machine, and a complete stereotyping appa- 
ratus. In short the Herald has the neatest and most com- 
plete outfit of any small printing office within our 
knowledge. Mr. Peers furnishes stereotype plates of ready 
printed matter for a number of papers in Illinois. The 
Weekly Courier was a six column folio campaign paper, pub- 
lished iu Collinsville by J. N. Peers, and edited by William 
A. Garasche. It supported Hancock for the presidency. 
It suspended a week before the election. 


MADISON COUNTY SENTINEL 


Was established in Alton by J. J. McInerney, October 15, 
1879. The Sentine/ is now in its third volume. 
voted to the general interests of Madison county, and Alton 
in particular. Itis an eight column folio, independent in 
polities, and is fast growing in popular favor. 


THE LITTLE EPISCOPALIAN 


Was a monthly journal edited and published by Dr. A. M. 
Powell at Collinsville. The first number was printed in 
March 1880. On the first of October its name was changed 
to the 

BANNER OF THE CROSS. 


Its publication continued until December 1881. 
THE MADISON COUNTY ANZEIGER 


Was the name of a German paper printed at Edwardsville. 


The first issue was made May 7, 1875. The pub- 
lishers were C. Lohmann & Son, C. Lohmann editor. The 


Anzeiger was at first Independent in politics, but in the poli- 
tical campaign of 1876 it supported Hayes and Wheeler, 
and from that time on until it discontinued it was a Repub- 
lican paper. H. C. Lohmann retired from the Anzeiger 
May 9,1878. It was continued by Mr. Lohmann, senior, for 
a short time after ard then suspended. 


THE EDWARDSVILLE DEMOKRAT 


Was the name of another German paper, which was first 
issued in March, 1880, by Gustavus Schwendler, publisher. 
Hon. B. E. Hoffman was employed as editor. After four 
mouths’ trial Mr. Schwendler was convinced that a German 
newspaper in Edwardsyille would not pay, and the publi- 
cation ceased. It was Democratic in tone. 


THE HIGHLAND HERALD 
Was established in Highland, Madison county, April 13,1881. 


Tt is de- | great value to the good people of Highland. 


| 


The business men of Vlighland wanted an English paper 
published in their midst, and for that purpose subscribed 
liberally to its establishment and support. They selected 
William H. Foy as editor and publisher. He continued to 
publish the Herald for its citizen owners unti] June 20 of 
the same year. Then he was succeeded by Louis EK. Kinne 
and George Roth, who took charge for the stockholders. 
T. 5. Richardson was selected as editor. That arrangement 
continued until August 24th following, when they retired 
and J. A. Krepps and Charles Boescheustein purchased the 
paper of the stockholders. On the 8th of September, 18381, 
Mr. Boeschenstein became sole proprietor and editor. In 
form the Herald is a six column quarto. It is independent 
in politics, and devoted to the interests of Highland and 
vicinity. The office is fitted up with a new Fairhaven 
power press and a fine supply of type of the latest styles 
and finish. It is a growing paper, and bids fair to be of 


THE COLLINSVILLE STAR 


Ts the latest aspirant for journalistic fame in Madison coun- 
ty. The first number was issued January 7th, 1882. Hugh 
A. Wetmore is its founder, editor and proprietor. He is 
not unknown to fame in the journalistic world. He was for 
a number of years connected with the newspapers of St. 
Lonis, and by them was employed as a special reporter in 
different parts of the country. In that somewhat difficult 
capacity he sustained the reputation of an active, truthful 
and able correspondent. He therefore brings to the business 
experience and a knowledge of at least one branch of the 
business. The mission of the Star at present is to get a 
covered dirt road or “shed road” from Collinsville to St. 
Lonis. For his laudable efforts in that direction we hope 
posterity may “rise up and call him blessed.” The Stur 
is a three column, four page paper, independent in polities. 

The history of the press of Madison county has been brief- 
ly traced. There have been a few failurcs, but upon the 
whole it has been fairly representative of the business growth 
of the county. Few industries can show a better record, or 
number more patient, earnest and enthusiastic workers. The 
influence and character of the press has grown with the ma- 
terial wealth and intellectual growth of those they have 
represented. The number of newspaper enterprises organ- 
ized and now in existence in the county and the character of 
their support, speaks well for the liberality of her citizens, 
aud unmistakably shows the power of printer's ink and edi- 
tor’s pen. To the press, perhaps more than to any other in- 
dustry, belongs the credit of building up and giving Madison 
county her enviable standing among her sister counties in 
the great State of Illinois. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


PATRIOTISM 


, HE commencement 
of American liberty 
presaged the dawn 
of a brighter period 
in the world’s his- 
tory. The spirit 
of freedom whieh 
prompted our ances- 
tors to throw off the 
yoke of oppressior, 
and, which gave ns a lofty rank amid 
the empires of the world, stil] animates 
the bosom of their descendants. Liber- 
ty was the ringing watchword of those 
who first anchored their boats on a rock 
bonnd coast. Liberty of thought and 
speech caused thousznds to forsake the 
homes they loved so well in the mother 
eountry. The sous of “merry” England, 
fair Franee, rugged Scotland, distressed 
Ireland and Germany, the “ faderland,”’ 
left their homes for untried ones in this 
new Repnblic. It was an experiment. 
The results have far outstripped what 
the most fertile imagination eould 
have entertained. The pew world was 
waked from its savage lethargy ; forests 
have beeu prostrated and given way to 
thrift and civilization; towns and cities 
have sprung into existence like the flow- 
ers of the topies ; and the sweeping fires 
of the prairies are scarcely more rapid 
than the increase of our wealth and 
population. The powers of the Old 
World havé ceased to look upon us as a 
sudden flame that would soon be extin- 
gnished, and now recognize onr Republie 
as one of the first powers on either eon- 
tinent. When the originators of our 
Republic proclaimed “That all men are 
ereated equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inaliena- 
ble rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and tbe pursuit of happiness,” 
an oppressed world applanded. When 
it was proclaimed that a government was 
to be founded on sueh principles, mil- 
lions were ready to become sovereigns 
and foresake Kingdoms and empires for 
the enjoyment of these inalienable rights, 
Thus was bronght before the attention of 
the civilized world, a nation that e-sayed 


,Great Britain be prohibited. 


to incorporate in her eivil government 
the best idea of all ages and people. 
Her growth has been marvelons, and the 
spirit of patriotlsm has been commen- 
surate therewith. To-day the proudest 
exclamation of our conntrymen is, “ We 
are Americans!” Wars may and have 
threatened; red battle may stamp her 
fiery feet, but this nation emerges from 
tbe crucible, rejuvenated, bound by 
stronger ties, and clothed in mighitier 
power. In order to present the patrivt- 
ism of Madison county, it will be ne- 
cessary to give brief sketches of the war 
of 1812, Black-Hawk, and Mexiean wars 
and the late Rebellion, in each of whieh 
many of her citizens participated. 


war or 1812. 


This was a struggle between the 
United States and Great Britain, grow- 
ing ont of the insolent and 1e eated 
overtacts of the latter government in 
harassing the commeree of the United 
States by the impressment of seamen 
from American vessels. The non-iuter- 
course law expired in 1810, when the 
government of the United States made 
a proposal to both France and England 
that if either pation would repeal its 
orders prohibiting trade by neutral ves- 
sels, the states would revive the non- 
intercourse law against the other nation. 
France accepted the proposition, and 
President Madison proelaimed free eom- 
meree with France, but that trade with 
This was 
taken as a challenge by the English 
government to place itself in an attitude 
of hostality. The feeling engendered 
soon bronght on the war. As in the 
war with the colonies, the British gov- 
ernment soon made allies of the Indians, 
and thus the settlers of the frontier were 
called upon to protect their homes and 
families from the merciless savages, and 
several regiments of Rangers were soon 
organized and ready for service against 
this crue] and formidable foe. 

As early as 1809, Nicholas Jarrot, of 
Cahokia, a French patriot, wedded to the 
American cause, made oath that the Brit- 
ish agents and traders at Prairie du Chien 
were instigating the Indians to deeds of 
violence; furnishing them with arms 
and ammunition, and otherwise prepar 
ing them for warfare along the borders 
of Western civilization. Almost simul- 
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taneously word came of hostile demon- 
strations along the Wabash Murders 
were committed; treaties were set at 
nought; the storm of war was brewing. 
In the month of April, 1812, Gomo, an 
Indian chief, heading a deputation made 
upof representatives from various tribes, 
met Governor Edwards, at Cahokia, to 
negotiate a treaty. The governor ad- 
dressed them ina forcible spcech. He 
told them he understood the hostility of 
the Indians; laid the blame at the foun- 
tain head—with the traders at British 
outposts; warned then against thei! 
eouncils; claimed that Americaus only 
desired peace; told them plainly that 
| the only basis for a treaty would be the 
delivery of murderers within their ranks 
(some present had participated in the 
Chieago massacre) for punishment- 
The Indians in turn professed sorrow 
for wrongs done; declared their inabil- 
ity to delivernp the murderers; laid 
the blame upon one of the tribes (the 
Winnebagoes) and promised good be- 
havior. Despite their earnest protesta- 
tions, and expressed desire for peace, the 
Indians continued their depre:lations. 
The rangers, for that was the name by 
which the patriots were known, gathere | 
their families into block houses for pro- 
tection, whilst they attempted to raise a 
little corn for their subsistence 
their guns hanging at their sides whilst 
plowing, ready to protect themselves 
against attack. Forts or block-honses 
were erected in various parts of the 
frontier, several being situated in Madi- 
son county. Fort Russel, a few miles 
north of Edwardsville, was the head- 
quarters of Governor Edwards for mili- 
tary stores and munitions of war. Spies 
were instructed to pass daily between 
these forts, so as to keep up a constant 
line of communication throughout their 
length. 

Captains William 
Whiteside, and Samuel Judy. from 
Madison, commanded companies in this 
border warfare. The following is a ros- 
ter of the members of their companies 
from this county : 


with 


Jones, Samnel 


GosHeEs, Ava. Ist, 1812. 
An enjistment of volunteers in Captain 


Samuel Whiteside’s Company for 3 months. 


Captain, 


/ Samuel Whiteside. 
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First Lieutenant. 


Titas Gregg. 


Second Lieutenant. 


3 
Jolin Swaggart. 


Heury Taylor. 


Ensign 


Privates. 


Baim, Elsworth. 
Burrouglis, Joseph. 
Bridges, Allen. 
Bruseo, John. 
Burgess, William. 
Dorris, Samuel. 
Enochs, Jolin, 
Ferguson, Joseph. 
Gregg, Jolin. 
Gregg, Azer. 
Gregg, Harmon. 
Howlin, James. 
Howard, William. 
Howard, Joseph. 
Hooser, Absalum. 
Howard, Absulom. 
Howard, John. 
Hewitt, Roland. 


Lacy, John. 

Lee, Samuel. 
Marney, James. 
McFadden, James. 
Paine, John. 
Price, Daniel. 
Porter, David. 
Pursley, William. 
Pursley, Daniel. 
Roach, Matthew. 
Semple, David. 
Smeltzer, Jacob. 
Simpson, William. 
Semple, Benjamin, 
Shelton, William, 
Thompson, James. 
Warren, Harden. 
Wilson, James. 


Green, Henry, Jr. 
Green, Henry, Sr. 
Green John. 
Henson, Benjamin. 
‘Henson, Jolin, 
Hill, John, 

Tlopion, John. 
Howard Wm (Spy.) 
Higgins, John. 

Hill James. White, Robert. 
Hill, Burrell. White, David. 


Muster Roll of Captain Samuel Judy’s 
Company of Mounted Spies. called into 
service by and nnder the command of 
his Excellency, Ninian Edwards, Oct. 
18th, 1812, to Nov 12th, 1812. 


Captains. 


Tayer. Bartter. 
Tetrich, Jacob. 
Tetrich, Charles. 
Tetrich, Abram. (Spy) 
Tetrich, Peter: 
Whitley, Mills. 
Whitley John. 
Whitley. Randolph. 
Whitley, Elisha. 


Samuel Judy. 
Privates. 


Larmar, Patriek. 
Lusk, John T. 
Moore, George. 


Adams, Calvin. 
Adkins, John. 
Cox, Thomas. 


Clark, Edward 


Newman, Joseph. 


Waggoner, John. 

A Muster Roll of a Company of 
Volunteer Infantry commanded by Cap- 
tain William Jones, ordered into service 
by his Excellency, Ninian Edwards, 
Governor of the Iinvis territory. 


Chaplain. 
William Jones. 
Lieutenant. 
John Springer. 
Ensign. 


Thomas Finley. 
First Sergeant. 
Edward Reavis. 
Secand Sergeant, 
John Whitley. 
Third Sergeant. 
David White, (Spy.) 
Fourth Sergeant, 
Robert Brazle. 
Corporals. 


Matthew Means. 
David Smeltzer. 


Solomon Preuitt. 
Jacob Gregg. 


Privates 


Anderson, James, Sr. Ifolt, John. 

Anderson, James, Jr. Howard, Abrm. (Spy.) 
Brazle, William. Hutton, George, Sr. 
Brazle, Richard. Hutton, George, Jr, 
Bateman, Abraham. Jones, Martin. 

Brazle, Valentine,(Spy)Jones, John. 

Bateman, William. — Lindly, Joseph. 

Cox, Ephraim. Lindly, John 

Chilton, Matthew. Lockhart, Byrd, (Spy.) 


Chilton, Joshua. 
Chilton, James, Sr. 
Chilton, William. 


Loekhart, William. 
Lindly, Simon, Sr. 
Lindley, Simon, Jr. 


Chilton, James, Jr. 
Dollarhide, Aquilla, 
Finley, Howard. 
Finley, Moses. 
Finley, John. 
Finley, James. 
Ferguson. Isaae. 
Giger, Jolin. 

Green, John. 


Lindly, Samuel. 
Lockhart, Andrew. 
Preuitt, Fields, 
Roberts, Wim. (Spy.) 
Roberts, Andrew, 
Stubblefield, Wim.(Spy) 
Stubbletield, Easly. 
Smeltzer, Hermon. 
Tayer, George, (Spy.) 


Cook, Henry. 
Cosey, Pierre. 
Frazier, Robert. 
Gillham, Isom. 
Going, William. 
Gillham, Samuel. 
Griffin, William. 


Nix, Ambrose, 
Right. Tolever. 
Radcliff, William. 
Reynolds, John. 
Smith, Thomas. 
Stoekden, Davis. 
Waddle, Alexander. 


Several other companies were formed 


‘at vaiious times, between 1812, and' 


1814, but on account of the destruction 
or mislaying of the records, we are un- 
able to furnish only the above rosters of 
the soldiers of this war. 

The following is a true copy, verbatim 
et literatim to the Governor of the state 
in 1814, by Thomas Kirkpatrick : 

' Edwardsville, September 24th, 1814. 

Sir:—This day there was an election 
held at this place for a Captain, and 
first and second Lieutenants by the vol- 

‘unteers that have late been raised in 
Conseqence of your request to Isam 
‘Gillham and J. G. Lofton Esq.. the com- 
pany detained the Election until about 
‘the 4 of the o’clock in the afternoon in 
hopes. We would have been Joined by 
Mr. Stout and a Party from that neigh- 
borhood, on being disappointed. We 
procceded to Elect John G. Lofton, 
Capt., Thomas Kirkpatrick 1st Lieuten- 
‘ant, and Samuel G. Morse 2d Lieutenant, 
,and intend when orders are received to 
Elect the balance of the officers so as to 
dispose of the officers in Each Settle- 
ment which may Join. Weassure your 
| Excellency that the old men have volun- 
‘teered with a spirit that reflects an honor 
on the old veterans of ’76. The notice o! 
the Election was sv short in this Se:tle- 
ment tbat the people had not general 


Troy ; 


notice, but there remains no doubt but 
the company will be compleat before 
this reaches you—there are 70 on the 
list now. The above officers were elect- 
ed by a unanimous vote. 


Very respectfully yours, 


Tuos. Kirkpatrick ) Judges of 
G. CaDWELL the Election. 


Invalid pensioners among the pioneers 
of Madison county : 


Asa Brooks, private, New York volunteers, 
pensioned July 27, 1819, pension com- 
menced Nov. 10th, 1814. 

William Preuitt, U. S. range, pensioned 
1, 1816. pension dated Nov. 2, 1814. 

Wiliam Riehards, private 3d U. 8. rifles, pen 
sioned January 2, 1818, pension dated 
April 24, 1815, 


July 


Soldies of the revolutionary army, 
in later years residents of Madison 
county: 


Elihu Mather, Sergeant in Connecticut Conti- 
nentals, pensioned July 23, 1821, died 
September, 1831. 

Brown, Daniel, private and sergeant Virginia 
Continentnls, 

Conway, Jesse, private, Virginia Continentals 

Deck, Michael, private Virginia Continentals, 

Gillham, Jolin, private, S. C. Continentals. 

Gillham, Isaac, private, S. C. Continentals, 

Harrison, A. A., private, Penn'a. Continentals, 

Hall, Wm., priv. and serg., 8. C. Continentals. 

Long, Jolin, private, N. C. Continentals, 

McAdams, Joseph, private, N. C. Continentals, 

McAdams. Wm., private, N. C Continentals, 

Preuitt, Martin, private, Virginia Continentals. 

Robinson, John, private, N. C. Continentals, 

Revis, Henry, private, N. C. Continentals, 

Roach, Francis, private, N. C. Continentals. 

Randle, Richard, priv , Virginia Continentals. 

Reavis, Harris, private, N. C. Militia. 

Randle, Isham, private, N, C. Continentals. 

Smart, Laban, private, N. C. Continentals. 

Thornhill, Ilenry,’priv. Virginia Continentals. 

West, Nathaniel, priv. Virginia Contentials, 

Bridges, Georga, private, N.C. Militia. 


We give below a clipping from one of 
the county papers published in 1872; 

“Tn 1872 the following named resi- 
dents of this county were soldiers of the 
war of 1812, and were in receipt of 
pensions; Samuel Seybold, Jesse Ren- 
fro, William Shaw and Jubilee Posey of 
Andrew Keown, A)hambra ; 
Solomon Preuitt, of Fort Russell; Jolin 
Anderson of Collimsyille; Abraham 
Howard and Philip Gatch of Highland; 
Archibald Lamb of Lamb's Point, and 
Aaron Rule and Thomas Sutton of St- 
Jacobs. Mrs. Mary Burusback, widow 
of George Barnsback, and Mrs. Cynthia 
kXcown, widow of James Keown, were 
also in receipt of pensions as widows of 
soldiers of that war.” 
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THE BLACK HAWKE WAR IN 1831-32. 


In relating some of the ineidents of 
the Black Hawk War, and before enter- 
ing into details of the causes and results 
of it, we give our readers a brief sketch 
of the celebrated warrior, who figured 
so conspicuously in those sanguinary 
campaigns. Macuta Mahictah, is the 
Indian name of Black Hawk. He was 
born in the Sauk village, near the mouth 
of Rock river, [linois, iu 1767, and was 
an Indian of more than ordinary sagacity 
and stability of character. He possess- 
ed no hereditary rank, but in early 
youth distinguished himself as a brave, 
which gave him the confidence of his 
tribe. In the many bloody conflicts of 
his subsequent life with the Cherokees 
and Osayes, he never lost a battle. In 
comparison, however, he could hardly 
be classed with the great Indian charac- 
ters, such as Philip, Pontiae, Logan, Te- 
cumseh and such illustrious characters. 
By the portraits of him, now extant, the 
reader of human character will readily 
observe in his large, high forehead and 
the lines worn by care in his face, mas- 
sive jaws and compressed lips, a char- 
acter indicative of more than ordinary 
ability. His ambition was to distinguish 
himself as a great warrior; yet he was 
merciful to the aged, the women and 
children. The only road to dis inetion 
for an Indian, is to become great in his 
feats of war. So soon as he kills an 
eneny, he may paint a bloody hand upon 
his blanket, which entitles him to a seat 
in the councils. 

In 1810, and 1511, Black Hawk and 
comrades were “nursing their wrath to 
keep it warm” against the whites. <A 
party of Sacs, by invitation went to see 
the prophet at Tippecanoe. They re- 
turned more angry than ever against the 
Americans. A party of Winnebagoes 
had massacred some whites, which ex- 
cited for murder the Sac band headed 
Black Hawk. <A part of his band and 
some Winnabagoes attacked Fort Mad 
ison in 1311, but were repulsed. Black 
Hawk headed the Saca in this attack. 

In 1812, emissaries from the British 
arrived at Rock Island with goods, and 
succeeded in securing Black Hawk with 
500 warriors to go with Col. Dixon to 
Canada, When they reached Green 
Bay, there were assembled bands of the 
Ottawas, Pottawatomies, Winnebagoes 


and WKickapoos, under the command of 
Col. Dixon. Black Hawk and band 
participated in the battles of River 
Ntaisin, the Lower Sandusky and other 
places; bnt getting dissatisfied with the 
hard fighting and small amount of spoils, 
he and twenty comrades left for the Sauk 
Village at Rock Island, where he re 
mained for many years at peace, with 
the exception of a small battle ou the 
Quiver River, a settlement in Missouri, 
within the present limits of St. Charles 
county, where oue white man and an In- 
dian were killed. 

The principal cause of the Indian 
troubles in 1831-32, better known as the 
Black Hawk war, was the determination 
of Black Hawk and his band to remain 
in their ancient village, located on Rock 
river, not far from its junction with the 
Mississippi. The government, having 
some time previously by various treaties 
purehased the village and the whole coun- 
try from the Sac and Fox tribe of Indians, 
had some of these lands surveyed, and 
in £828, a portion of the land in and 
around the ancient village was sold ; 
the collision between the two races pro- 
duced the first disturbance between the 
Indians and the Government. Seeing 
that war was inevitable, the governor of 
Illinois made a eall on the militia of 
the State for 700 men on the 26th of 
May, 1831, and appointed Beardstown, 
on the Illinois river, as the place of ren- 
dezvous. The eal] was responded to with 
that promptness characteristic of the 
early pioneers of the state. Their habits 
were such that all were familiar with 
the use of the rifle. After traveling 
eight days, the mounted militia reached 
a point a few miles below the Sac village 
on the Mississippi, where they joined the 
United States forces under Gen. Gaines, 
and eneamped in the evening. The 
next morning the forces marched to an 
Indian town prepared to give the enemy 
battle; but in the night the Indians had 
escaped and crossed the Mississippi. This 
ended Black Hawk’s bravado and_ his 
determination to die in his ancient vil- 
The number of warriors under 
his command was estimated at from 
four tu six hundred men. Black Hawk 
and his band landed on the west side of 
the Mississippi, a few miles below Itock 
Island, and there encamped. General 
Gaines sent a peremptory order to him 


lage. 
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and his warriors that ifhe and his men did 
not come to Rock Island and make a 
treaty of peace, he would march his troops 
and give him battle at once. * * * 
In a few days Black Tlawk and the 
ehiefs, and head men to the number of 
twenty-eight, appeared in I*ort Arm- 
strong, and on the 30th of June, 1831, in 
full council with Gen. Gaines and Gov. 
Reynolds, signed a treaty of peace.” 


TIE BLACK HAWK WAR IN 1832. 

During the winter of ’31 and 732, 
rumors were rife that Black Hawk and 
his band were dissatisfied, restless, and 
preparing for further demonstrations of 
war. <A chief of the Winnebagoes, who 
then had a village on Rock river, some 
thirty miles above its conflnence with 
the Mississippi, joined Black Hawk, 
who was located on the west bank of 
the father of rivers. The chief had 
great influence with Black Hawk and 
his band. He made them believe that 
all the tribes on Nock river would join 
them, and that together they could hid 
defiance to the whites. By this unwise 
council, Black Hawk resolved to re-cross 
the river, which he did in the winter of 


1332. That move proved to be their 
destruction. Throagh his influence and 


zeal Black Hawk encouraged many of the 
Sacs and Foxes to join him at the head 
of his determined warriors. He first 
assembled them at Fort Madison, on the 
Mississippi; subsequently, marched them 
up the river to the Yellow Banks, where 
he pitched his tent April 6th, 1832. 
This armed array of savages soon 
alarmed the settlers, and a general 
panie spread through the whole fron- 
tier, from the Mississippi to Lake 
Michigan. Many settlers in terror 
abandoned their homes and farms, and 
the governor decided, on the 16th of 
April, to call out a large number of 
volunteers to operate in conjunction 
with Gen. Atkinson, who was then in 
command of the regular forees at Rock 
Island. The governor ordered the 
troops to rendezvous at Beardstown on 
the 22d of April. The following is a 
copy of an address by Goy. Reynolds 
tu the people of the state, during the 
crisis then pending: 

“ Ty the Militia of the northwestern section of the 

stale, 
“ FELLOW-CITIZENS: 


‘ Your country requires your services. The 


? 
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LLLINOLS: 


Indians have assnmed a hostile attitude, and 
have invaded the state in violation of the treaty 
of last summer. The British band of Saes and 
other hostile Indians, headed by Black. awk, 
are in possession of the Rock river country, to 
the great terror of the frontier inhabitants. I 
consider the settlers on the frontier to be in 
Imminent danger. I am in possession of the 
above information from gentlemen of respecta- 
ble standing. and also from General Atkinson, 
whose charaeter stands high with all classes. 
In possession of the above fuets, 1 have hesi- 


tated not us to the course I shonld pursue. , 


No citizen ought to remain inactive when his 
eonntry is invaded, and the helpless part of the 
eommunity are in danger. I have called out a 
large detachment of militia to rendezvous at 
Beardstown on the 22d. Provisions for the 


men and food for the horses will be furnished | 


in abundance. I hope my countrymen will 
realize my expectations, and offer their ser- 
viees, as heretofore, with promptitude and 
cheerfulness ia defence of their countrymen. 
Joun ReyYNoLps.” 


To the stirring appeal of the gover- 


nor, the patriotic citizens of the state | 


and Madison county nobly responded in 
both campaigns of 731-32. Many of the 
best and most prominent men of the 
county enlisted to protect the frontier 
and preserve the honor of the state, and 
did signal service in the memorable 
events of the Black Hawk war. 

The force marched to the mouth of 
Rock river, where General Atkinson re- 
ceived the volunteers into the United 
States service and assumed command. 
Black Hawk and his warriors were still 
up on the Rock river. 

The army under Atkinson commenced 
its march up the river on the 9th of May. 
Gov. Reynolds, ithe gallant “Old Ran- 
ger,’ remained with the army, and the 
President recognized him as a major- 
general, and he was paid accordingly. 
His presence in the army did much to- 
ward harmonizing and conciliating those 
jealousies which generally exist between 
volunteers and regular troops. Major 


John A. Wakefield and Colonel Ewing’ 


acted as spics fora time in the campaign 
of 732, to discover the location of the 
enemy, if possible. A Mr. Kinney acted 
as guide for them; he understood the 
Sac dialect. On the 14th of May, 1832, 
Major Stillman’s command had a sort of 
running battle with the Indians at or 


near what is now known as Stillman’s’ 


run, a small, sluggish stream. In the 
engagement eleven white men and eight 


Indians were killed. Black Hawk and 


warriors fought with the spirit born of 
desperation. Black Hawk says in his 
book that he tried at Stillman’s run to 
call back his warriors, as he thought the 
whites were making a sham retreat in 
order to draw him into an ambuscade of 
the whole army under Gen, Whiteside. 
The hasty retreat and rout of Stillman 
and his army was, In a measure, demor- 
alizing to the entire forces. Undoubt- 
edly, the cause of the defeat was a lack 


of discipline. When Governor Reynolds 


learned of the disaster of Major Stillman, 
he at once ordered out two thousand 
additional volunteers. With that promp- 
titude characteristic of the old * War 
Governor,” he wrote out by candle-light 
on the evening of Stillman’s defeat, the 
order for additional troops, and by day- 
light despatched John Ewing, Robert 
Blackwell, and John A. Wakefield to 
distribute the order to the various coun- 
ties. The volunteers again promptly 
responded. 

On the 10th of July the army dis- 
banded for want of provisions. General 
Scott arrived soon afterward with a large 
force at the post of Chicago, to effect if 
possible a treaty with the Indiaus. 
Small detachments of Black Hawk’s 
warriors would persistently hang on the 
outskirts of the main body of the army, 
thieve and plunder, and pounce upon 
and kill the lonely sentinel or straggling 
soldier. On the 15th of July the soldiers 
were reviewed, and those incapatle of 
duty were discharged and returned home. 
Poquette, a half-breed, and a Winnebago 
chief, the “ White Pawnee,” were select- 
ed for guides to the camp of Black Hawk 
and band. Several battles and skir- 
mishes occurred with the enemy, the 
principal of which was on the banks of 
the Mississippi, where the warriors fought 
with great desperation. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty were killed in the engage- 
ment, and large numbers drowned in 
attempting to swim the river. After the 
battle the volunteers were marched to 
Dixon, where they were discharged. 

Immediately after their discharge, 
hostilities on the part of the Indians 
were reopencd, and Governor Reynolds 
called for twenty days’ volunteers from 
among the discharged men, for the pro- 
tection of the frontier settlements. Many 


James D. Henry, lieutenant-colonel ; 
and John Thomas as major. <A part of 
the company of Captain A. W. Snyder 
made a temporary stand at Kellogg’s 
Grove, a small tract of timber in La- 
salle county, seventeen miles northeast 
of Ottawa. Near the grove several sol- 
diers were killed. The facts, briefly 
stated, were: Captain Snyder and com- 
pauy—in all tweuty-five men—watched 
the movements of the Indians, and eame 
upon them when within two or three 
miles of the grove, conceaicd in a ravine. 
The company rushed on them with cau- 
tion from tree to tree. A soldier, seeing 
one of the Indians exposed, prepared to 
shoot him, but was too late. The Indian 
shot first, and the soldier was mortally 
wounded. Vengeance was swift, and the 
Tudians, five in number, bit the dust. A 
litter was made, whereon to carry the 
wounded men. Soon they complained 
of thirst. Drs. Roman, Jarrot and Cor- 
nelius, with a couple of soldiers, started 
down a ravine, in search of water. On 
their way they were fired upon by am- 
bushed Indians, and the two soldiers 
were killed. The Indians were so close, 
that the faces of the slain were powder- 
burned. That the three doctors escaped 
was really miraculous. Before prepara- 
tions could be made for wreaking ven- 
geance upon the Indians, they had fled, 
and on the 19th of June, 1832, the 
twenty days’ men were discharged. This 
ended the campaign and the Black- 
Hawk war. 

At the battle of the Bad Axe, Black- 
Hawk and some of his warriors escaped 
the Americans, and went up the Wis- 
consin river, but subsequently surren- 
dered himself. Fort Armstrong, on 
Nock Island, was the place appointed 
where a treaty would be made with the 
Indians, but before it was effected that 
dreadful scourge, the cholera of 732, 
visited not only the regular army, de- 
pleting its ranks far more rapidly than 
the balls of the Indians had done, but 
it also sought out its many victims in 
the dusky bands of the Black-Hawk 
tribe. 

On the 15th September, 1832, a treaty 
was made with the Winnebago Indians, 
They sold out all their lands in Illinois 
and all south of the Wisconsin river and 


promptly responded, and a regiment was) west of Green bay, and the government 


organized, with Jacob Fry as colonel ;/gave them a large district of country 


west of the Mississippi, and ten thousand 
dollars a year for seven years, besides 
providing free schools for their children 
for twenty years, oxen, agricultural 
implements, ete., ete. 

September 21st, 1832, a treaty was 
made with all the Sac and Fox tribes, 
on which they ceded to the United 
States the tract of country, on which a 
few years afterward the state of lowa 
was formed. In consideration of the 
above cession of lands, the government 
gave them an annuity of twenty thousand 
dollars for thirty years, forty kegs of 
tobacco and forty barrels of salt. more 
gunsmiths, blacksmilh shop, ete., ete., 
six thousand bushels of corn for imme- 
diate support, mostly intended for the 
Black Hawk band. 

The treatics above mentioned termi- 
nated favorably, and the security re- 
sulting therefrom gave a new and rapid 
impetus to the development of the state, 
aud now enterprising towns and villages, 
and beautiful farms, adorn the rich and 
alluvial prairies that before were only 
desecrated by the wild bands who in- 
habited them. Agricultural pursuits, 
commerce and manufactures, churches 
and schools, are lending their influence 
to advance an intelligent and prosperous 
people. 

Below we append a roster of: the sol- 


diers of the Black Ifawk war who enlis- 


ted from Madison county. 


Muster Roll of Captain Julius L,' 


Barnsback’s company of Mounted Volun- 
teers of the First Regiment of the 
Brigade, under the command of Gen. 
Whiteside. This company was orga- 
nized at Edwardeville. It was mustered 
out of the service at the mouth of Fox 
river, Illinois, May 28th, 1832.  Dis- 
tance 284 miles from the place of en- 
listment. 


Captain, 
Julius L. Barnsback. 
First Lieutenant. 
Ryland Ballard. 
Sveond Lieutenant. 
Jesse Bartlett. 
First: Sergeant. 
Jacob J. Kinder. 
Sergeants. 
Mathias Hanlan. Stephen Gaskill. 
Henry Armstrong. 
Corporals, 
Isham M. Gillham, 
tsaac McLane. 


tobert Murphy. 
John E, Sharp. 
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Privates. 


Armstrong, William. 

Armstrong, David. 
jartett, Martin 8. 
Bartlett, Nicholas. 

_ Bowles, Stephen, 
urge, William. 
Barnsback, George. 
Bowles, Anstin. 
Colyer, Charles. 
Cox, John BL. 
Dove, John. 

Day, Fauntleroy. 
Ford, -\aron. 
Flinn, Joseph. 


Hamilton, William. 
Hood, Aaron. 
Johnson, Charles. 
Johns, James. 
Knight, James. 
Kell, William. 
Merry, David W. 
Mouley, Obediah C. 
Norman, James. 
Page, Robert. 
Ralph, William. 
Seanland, Lewis W. 
Sample, James. 
Smith, Levi. 


Jones, Martin. 

Job, Samuel, Wood, Jesse. 

Kirigan, Edward. Waddle, James. 
Whiteside, Thomas, 

Muster Roll of Capt. Erastus Wheel- 
er’s Company of the Brigade, Mountain 
Volunteers, commanded by Gen. Samuel 
Whiteside. This enlistment was made 
for sixty days’ service, and was muster- 

ed out at the mouth of Fox Iiver, Ili- 
-nois, the 28th of May, 1832, being 295 


Walker, Philip V. 


. Hart, John. 


_ Guthrie, Nenry. 
‘Gillham, John F, 
IIart, Henry. 


South, LC, 
Van Hoozer, Joli. 
Wall, John A, 
Wall, David, | 
Weeks, Robert W. | 
\ 
Muster Roll of Captain Josiah Little's , 
company of the First Regiment, com- 
manded by Col. John Thomas of the 
: Brigade of Mounted Volunteers of the 
Illinois Militia, and commanded by 
Brigadier Genera] Samuel Whiteside. 
Was mustered out of the United States 
serviee at the mouth of Fox river, Ilt- 
nois, May 27th, 1832. The distance 
from place of enrollment, Madison | 
county, Ill., 254 miles. 


Captain, 


Solomon Preuitt, eleeted April 19th, 1832, 
elected Lieut. Col. April 25th, 1832. 


First Lieutenent. 
Josiah Little, elected Captain April 28th, 1832. 
Second Lieutenant. 
Jaeob Swaggart, on furlough. 
Lirst Sergeant, 
William Arnndell, elected Second Lieutenant 
H Apri] 2stb, 1832. 
Second Sergeant. 
Joseph Squire, cleeted Ist Serg't Apr. 28, 1832. 


miles from the place of enrollment. 


Captain. 


Erastus Wheeler. 


First Lieutenant. 


John T. Lusk. 


Sceond Lieutenant. 


Richard Randle. 


Firat Sergeant. 


William Tindall. 


Sergeants. 


William Torrence. 
John Montgomery, 


William G. Martin. 


Corporals. 


Josias T. Randle, 
Milton Gingles, 


Henry H. West, 
Benj. Stephenson. 


Privates. 


. Adams, 0, M., 


Beers, Henry, 
Carey, Thomas, 
Cochran, Hugh E., 
Cleveland, Lorin, 
Carson, John, 
Dugger, Alfred, 
Gillespie, Joseph, 
Gracey, James T., 
llerrington, Charlcs, 
Tolman, Nath., 
IJamilton, Samuel, 
Howard, Abraham, 
Journey, Ninian E.. 
Lusk, Marquis, 
MecCnllock, Samuel, 
Meklroy, James, 
McMahan, Robert, 


Montgomery, William, 
Owens, John, 

Otwell, Ceylon Y., 
Prickett, John, 
Pearce, Robert P., 
Powell, Arkansas, 
Randle, Peter W., 
Robinson, Allen, 
Shields, G. K., 
Shields, Alexander, 
Stice, Charles, 

Steele, Jesse, 

Starr, William E., 
Vanhooser, Valentine, 
Voyles, Abel, 
Walker, John L., 
Yates, Elijah. 


Sergeants. 


James R Wood. 


Jamcs Sanders. 


Corporals. 


Thomas Akins. 
_Jolin E. Iankins. 


John Lawrence. 
Isaiah Dunnagan. 


Privates. 


Barnett, Benj. F. 
3ridges, Madison. 
Basy, Newton. 
Jeck, Sanford, 
Barr. Zachariah. 
Chapman, Enoch. 
Cochran, William C. 
‘Chapman, Joseph. 
Dayis, William. 
Nunnagan, John M. 
Dickson, Thomas. 
Kdwards, Cvrns. 
I-vans, William. 
lriene, James. 
Gillham, Josiah R. 
Gillham, Marcus, 
Harris, Meeds A. 
ILumes, Willis. 
Hodges, James IT, 
' Harkteroad, John. 
Job, Levi. 
Jones, George. 


Keykendall, William. 


Lee, Vinsant. 
Linton, James. 
More, Abel. 
Prenitt, Solomon, 
Palmcr, Sarril. 
Robherts, Abs om. 
Robberts, Elijah. 


Rose, Francis, 


Robberts, William, Jr. 


Rogers, Jonathan. 
Tice, Ilias. 
Sanders, William. 
Stont, Christopher. 
Solomon, John. 
Nearritt, James. 
Surls, William. 
Starkey, Russel, 
Sowell, Lewis C. 
Scanland, Stephen, 
Sowell, Williain. 
Smith, Elias, 


Muster Roll of Captain Aaron Arm- 
strong’s Company of Mounted Volun- 
tcers, commanded by Maj. Nathaniel 
Buckmaster, commanding a Battalion 
and stationed for the protection of the 
frontier between Ottawa and Chicago, 
at Fort Walker, [lHnois, 290 miles from 
Edwardsville, Madison county, in which 
county the company was recruited. It 
was first commanded by Capt. N. Buck- 
master, of Allon, until the 20th of June, 
-1832, when he was promoted, and Lieut. 
Aaron Armstrong took command of the 
company, and received the commission 
of Captain. It was mustered out of 
service July 2tth, 1852, 


Major. 
| Nathaniel Buckmaster. 
Captain, 
Aaron Armstrong. 


First Lieutenant, 


Jacob Swaggard. Promoted to this position 
June 20th, 1832. 


Second Licutenant. 


William Tindail. Promoted to this position 
June 20th, 1832. 


First Sergeant. 
Samuel P, Giltham. 


Sergeants, 
John P. Dyo, Nicholas Felker. } 


Henry Beer, 
Corporals. 


William MeAninch, | 
George Milton, : 


Privates. 
Adams, Washington F.,.Johnson, Charles, 
Armstrong, William, Kennedy, Georg: F., 
Avers, David, MeFarland, William, 
Atkins, Eber, Murphy, Robert, 
Brewer, Rice, Mahuron, John, 
Bensell, Charles E., Piper, William, 
Doney, Robert, Rice, George, 
Day, Philip 8., Smith, Asa G., 
Fruit, Franklin, Sampson, Peter, 
Goodwin, Abner, Swaggart, Samuel, 
Gillham, John F., Shirtfoftt, John, 
Gilham, Isom M., Thompson, William, 
Gillham, William, Taylor, Ehjah, 
Hank, Daniel, Vincent, John, 
Hart, Henry, Waddle, George, 
Hart, Pleasant, Whittington, James, 
Howard, Abram, Washburn. John A., 
Johns, James, Wethers, Enoch B., 
Jaekson, Lon, Wright, David. 


Martin Bridges, 
Catvin Kinder, 


A tribute here is due to Gen. James 
D. Henry, who was once a citizen of 


Edwardsville, and afterward moved to 
Springfield. Among those who dis- 


tinguished themselves in this war, none 
were more efficient as an officer than he. 
It was his foresight and determination 
that enabled the army to overtake the 
Judians at Fort Winnebago. He was 
the chief officer in command at the 
battle of the Wisconsin, which followed 
the first real victory of the campaign, 
and the battle of the Bad axe, which 
practically closed it. An ardent ad- 
mnirer of the General says: ‘‘ He was 
exceedingly modest and retiring till his 
passions were fully aroused, and then he 
showed an intensity of feeling and iron, 
will, which was irresistible so far as he 
had power to act. The fear of nothing 
but his Maker ever cntered his breast, | 
and he knew and eared as little for 
danger and death as a marble statue. 
At the close of the war he was the most 
popular man in I[linois, and had he lived | 
he could have heen elected to any office 
in the gift of the people.’ He died at 
New Orleans on the 4th of March, 1834, 
whither he had gone for the benefit of 
his health. | 
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The following incident is furnished by 
Judge Joseph Gillespie, a member of 
Capt. Erastus Wheeler’s company of 
mounted volunteers, and afterward pro- 
moted battalion paymiaster : 

“The first call for troops for the Black 
Hawk war in 1832 were disbanded at 
Ottawa, and volunteers were called 
to remain and guard the frontier until 
the arrival of the second call. A com- 
pany was made up of these volunteers 
from Madison and St. Clair. They, to- 
gether with some regular officers (Maj. 
Riley was one) started to cross the couu- 
ty toGalena. We camped one night at 
Kelloge’s grove, somewhere between 
Rock river and Galena. We occupied 
a large barn. The night was very dark, 
and one of our sentinels was shot at and 
ahorse stolen. In the morninga party 
started to try to overtake the Indians. 
They were making west, apparently for 
the Mississippi river. 
their trail for fifteen or twenty miles, 
when they discovered us coming down a 
long ridge. We did not see them un- 
til we were on the ground where they 
had stopped, and from which they 
first sighted us. They wheeled around 
and took nearly the back track. This 
movement balked us a_ considerable 
time. We thought the Indians would 
naturally keep on in the direction of 
the river to which they had been tend- 
After upwards of half an hour 
we again struck the trail, making back. 
In a couple of hours we discovered four 
Indians, more than a mile ahead of us, 
going up along ridge. We hada very 
deep stream with steep banks to cross 
before reaching them, and were delayed 
a considerable time in getting our horses 
across. We however followed as rapid- 
ly as our horses would carry us. We 
finally overtook them, they ensconcing 
themselves in a dry braneh which had 
been washed quite deep in wet weather. 
We surrounded and killed them, but in 
doing so fatally shot and killed a 
man from St. Clair county, named Mec- 
kemson. The Indians tried to surrender, 
hut we, as some of us supposed, very un- 
mercifully refused toaccept their offer. If 
we had done so Meckemson’s life would 
have been saved. It excited the sur- 
prise of some of the men that the In- 
dians should have taken the back track 
after they found that they were abont to 


ing. 


We followed ' 


be overtaken ; and the sequel will show 
that they were making for a large party 
of their people, of whose vicinity we 
were ignorant where we killed the Indi- 
ans and we were within about three miles 
from our eneampment at the grove, 
where a large part of our force was left 
in the morning. We made a stretcher on 
which to carry the wounded man, and 
men were detailed to carry him. These 
nen would give up their horses and 
guns to their comrades until relieved. 
The men were scattered along without 
any regard to order ; some were a quar- 
ter of a mile ahead of those who were 
carrying the wounded man, some having 
two guns and two horses, some going to 
get their horses and guns after being 
relieved. While things were iu this con- 
dition Meckemson begged for water and 
two squads were sent, one to each side 
of the ridge, to find something to quench 
the thirst of the dying man. The sqnad 
that went down on the west side went 
jnto an ambuscade and were fired upon, 
and one man, Dr. Jarrot, was wounded. 
The men instantly retreated to where 
Meckemson lay, the Indians following 
with a vell, and cut off his head with a 
tomahawk. In the scattered and con- 
fused condition of the men they were 
unable to protect the wounded man; all 
that could be done was to full back to a 
cluster of men, who were further ahead 
when Meckemson asked for water and 
to be laid down, which was perhaps a 
quarter of a mile. There a rally was 
made and some persons sent to the grove 
for reinforcements, and a rambling fire 
took place between us and the Indians 
without any damage to either side. 
Neither side advanced to meet the other, 
and soon the redskins disappeared, and 
we, for fear of another ambuscade, 
declined to follow. We then leisurely 
took up our line of march for our en- 
campment and soon met Major Riley 
with reinforcements, but, as it was get- 
ting dark, we all wended our way back. 
Next morning we visited the scene of 
the ambuscade and found that there had 
been Indians enough there to whip us 
out of our boots, but they evidently ex- 
pected that we wonld follow them into 
the thicket where they would have had 
us at their mercy. My connection with 
the service ended soon atcter this, as we 


were disbanded and returned home.” 


BLACK HAWK WAR. 

Two or three other companies were 
organized besides those above given but 
on account of the records at Springfield 
being imperfect we are unable to give 
their rosters; all have been gleaned 
that are accessible. Those who volun- 
teered in 1831, were substantially the 
same persons whose names appear in the 
rosters of 1832, Capt. Erastus Wheeler 
commanded a company in 1831, and the 


names of those who do not appear in his’ 
company of 1832, from Madison county | 


are I. B. Randle, Howard Clark, and 
Elijah Taylor. In the latter year Capt. 
David Smith, from Alton, also com- 
manded a company. Charles Sebastian, 
of Edwardsville, belonged to his com- 
pany. 

WAR WITH MEXICO. 

This conflict was caused by a question 
arising between the United States and 
Mexico, relating to the territorial boun- 
daries between the two Republics. The 
United States’ Congress, in the early 
part of 1845, passed a bill for the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas, then an independent 
Republic. July 4, 1845, Texas ap- 
proved the bill, and thus became a part 
of the Union. But Mexico continued 
to claim Texasas a part of her territory ; 
besides, there had existed a dispute be- 
tween those two governnients, relative to 
the western boundary of Texas ; Mexico 
claiming that the pretended Republic of 
Texas had never extended farther west 
than the Nueces river. The latter hav- 
ing become a part of the United States, 
it devolved upon the government to sus- 
tain its rights. Accordingly in the sum- 
mer of 1845, General Taylor was order- 
ed into the disputed territory, and 
formed a Gamp at Corpus Christi. Early 
in 1846, he moved his troops to the Rio 


Grande, opposite ‘‘ Matamoras,” and cun-- 


structed a fort. In April, Capt. Thorn- 
ton was detailed to reconnoitre up the 
river with a party of dragoons, where 
they fell into a Mexican ambusende, and 
were compelled to surrender, losing six- 
teen men. This was the first collision, 
and the signal for the clash of arms. 
The Mexicans, emboldened hy this 
trivial success, soon afterward made an 
attack upon Fort Brown, the main por- 
tion of Gen. Taylor's troop then being 
absent from the garrison. Learning of 
the attack, Gen. Taylor hastened back 
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toward the Fort with 2,300 men, and on 
the 8th of May, met the enemy under 
the command of Gen. Arista, at Palo 
Alto. The Mexicans, with a force of 
6,000 men were signally defeated and 
forced to fall back to Resaea de la 
Palma. They were followed by Gen. 
Taylor's forces, and the following day 
the armies ayain met, when the Ameri- 
cans were victorious, losing only about 
100 men, while the Mexicans sustained 
a loss of ten times that number. 

The news of the capture of Thorn- 
ton’s party created great excitement in 
the United States, and on the 11th of 
May, Congress declared war against 
Mexico. Volunteers were called for, 
and the ranks were speedily filled. 
Three eampaigns were planned hy the 
United States for the invasion of Mexico. 
One under Gen. Taylor to operate on 
the line of the Rio Grande from Mata- 
moras. Gen Kearney was to invade the 
Spanish possessions of California and 
New Mexico. Gen Wool to enter the 
northern states of Mexico, and conquer 
“Chihuahua,” 

In September of 1846, Gen. Taylor, 
with 6 000 troops moved against Moa- 


terey. After a four days’ resistance the 
city was surrendered to the Ameri- 
cans. The most wonderful feat of the 


whole war, was the battle in the narrow 
mountain pass of Buena Vista, Feh. 23, 
1847. It was here that Gen. Taylor’s 
little army of less than 5,000 men, met 
the enemy under the command of Gen. 
Santa Anna, with a force of 20,000 
Mexicans. The Americans were vic- 
torious, and by this vietory secured the 
frontier of the Rio Grande to the United 
States, and left them free to direct their 
whole foree against Vera Cruz. 

Gen. Kearney with his troops march- 
ed overland one thousand miles, from 
place of rendezvous — Leavenworth, 
IXansas—to Santa F¢, New Mexico, and 
subsequently started for the California 
settlements, hut on the way learned that 
California was already in the possession 
of Fremont; he, therefore, sent back 
most of his forces to Santa Fé, and pto- 
ceeded with a hundred mounted men to 
San Diego, Cal. The circumstance 
under which California had been con- 
quered was quite romantic. Capt. John 
C. Fremont had heen sent by the go- 


yernment to establish a new route to 


Oregon, south of the usually travelled 
course. While in California, in 1846, 
he heard that the Mexican commander 
in this territory was raising a foree to 
expel the American settlers from that 
provinee, and about the same time re- 
ceived iustructions from Washington to 
protect the interest of the States in Calt- 
fornia. The American settlers came to 
the rescue, and after several conflicts 
the Mexieans were routed and com- 
pelled to abandon the territory. At the 
advice of Fremont the settlers declared 
their independence of Mexico, July 5th, 
1546. 

Soon after the war had actually heeun, 
the authorities at Washington concluded 
to send an army to take the Capital of 
Mexico. General Scott was placed in 
command, and early in 1847, his forees 
landed at Vera Cruz, and were subsequent- 
ly joined by the main body of Taylor's 
army, This was one of the Mexican 
strong holds. The city was at once be- 
sieged, and after a furious bombardment 
the castle and city surrendered. The 
army then began to march to the city of 
Mexico, from whieh time forth, the his- 
tory of the American army was a series 
of successes to the United States troops. 
At Cerro Gordo the Mexicans were 
routed; Puebla was taken without a 
struggle ; Contreras, Churubusco, Molino 
del Ney and the castle of Chapultepec, 
all had to give way before the valorous 
American army. The Mexicans were 
completely whipped and routed, and on 
the 14th of September, 1847, Gencral] 
Scott, with his forees, entered the Capital 
of the Mexicans. This practically 
ended the conflict, and was formerly 
closed by the treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo, February 2d, 1848. This 
treaty ceded to the United States all the 
territory now comprised in New Mexico, 
Utah and California. Iu return Mexico 
received a compensation of $3,500,000, 
indemnification of private indebtedness, 
and $15,000,000 to the government of 
Mexico. 

Illinois furnished six regiments in 
this war, as follows: First regiment, 
commanded by Col. John J. Hardin; 
Second regiment, commanded by Col. 
Wu. H. Bissell; Third regiment, com- 
manded by Col. Ferris Foremaa ; Fourth 
regiment, commanded by Edward D. 
Baker; Fifth regiment, commanded by 
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Col. James Collins; Sixth regiment, 
commanded by Col. Edward W. B. 
Newby. The Second and Sixth regi- 
ments were organized at Alton, Madison 
Connty. The following is a brief sy- 
nopsis of the movements of the Second 
regiment under the command of Col. 
Bissell. It moved from Alton soon after 
organization, June, 1846, to New Or- 
leans, and went into camp on the same 
ground that the battle was fought under 
the command of Gen. Jackson, in the 
war of 1812. Not being acclimated, and 
the season very hot, many were obliged 
to go into the hospital. After recruiting, 
crossed the Gulf to Galveston, where it 
jotued other regiments under the ecom- 
mand of Gen. John E. Wool. Took the 
boat down the Matagorda Bay, and went 
into Camp Irvin, near Port Levaca, 
Texas. Afterward marched to Victo- 
ria, on the Guadaloupe river. This short 
march was an eventful one from the 
fact that several of the men had con- 
tracted the measles, and the country 
they were passing through was low and 
marshy, and they were obliged, a part of 
the time, to wade in the water middle 
deep, which was anything but conducive 
to the health of the atilicted. Some of 
the soldicrs became delirious, aud would 
straggle away from the regiment, seek- 
ing a dry place to lie down, and suffer 
unattended by their comrades. The 
well ones were kept busy in gathering 
them up and conveying them to the 
wagons, On the second day they reached 
Victoria, where they rested for a few 
days, and then moved to San Antonia, 
Texas, Went into camp for several 
weeks. Moved to Presidio on the Rto 
Grande, and from thence to Monclova, 
and through the territory of Coahuila. 
Went into winter quarters at Parras. 
While here, the news came that Santa 
Anna was approaching with an army of 
99000 Mexicans, when orders were 
given to meet him. <A forced march 


was made of four days towards Saltillo 


from Parras, making one hundred and 
thirty miles within the time. The main 
body of the army—Gen. Taylor then 
commanding—stopped in the pass of 
Buena Vista, and prepared to give hat- 
tle to Santa Auna’s formidable forces. 
A detachment was sent back to a point 
where some stores had been left on the 
march, and on their way met the ad- 


vance guard of Santa Anna’s army. 
The American detachment (of whom 
Lieut. John A. Prickett was a member), 
drove them back to the very line 
of the Mexican army. This was the 
first knowledge of Santa Anna’s ap- 
proach. As may be inferred, the de- 
tachment hastened back to the main 
army and reported. Santa Anna soon 
afterward hove in sight, and here was 
fought the terrific battle of Buena 
Vista, which is familiar io every reader 
of history. Several of the Second regi- 
ment were killed and wounded; among 
those from Madison county, who were 
killed, were Lieut. R. Ferguson, Aaron 
Field, John Goble, and Patrick Cruise. 
Wounded, Lieut. John A. Prickett, 
John Buckmaster, and William Fisher. 
Lieutenant Prickett was so seriously 
wounded that he was obliged to leave 
the service. After the battle the regi- 
ment moved to Saltillo, where it re- 
mained until ordered home.* Appen- 
ded is the roster of the men from Madi- 
son county, as transcribed and corrected, 
from the archives of the war depart- 
ment at Washington. 


Muster Roll Company E. 

Second Regiment Illinois Foot Volun- 
teers, Mexican War. Organized at 
Alton, Madison County, Illinois, in the 
month of May, 1846. Mustered into 
the service of the United States at 
Alton, Illinois, on the 16th day of June, 
1846, to serve a term of twelve months 
unless sooner discharged. Mustered out 
of service at Alton, Illinois, on the 15th 
day of June, 1847. 


Captain. 
Peter Lotz. 
First Lieutenant. 


Jolm A. Prickett, absent at M. O. of Reg’t on 
furlough in the U.S. on account of wounds 
received in battle Feb. 23d, (Buena Vista,) 
Is4t7. 

Second Lieutenant. 


Aston Maderia. 


Third Lieutenant. 
William Kelley, Pro. from Serg’t., killed in 
battle at Buena Vista, Feb. 23, 1847. 
First Sergeant. 


John Catron, disch. by reason of re-enlistment. 
John Roberts. 

Sergeant. 
Jolin 5. Selden. 


* For much of the information pertaining to 
the Second regiment we are indebted to John 
A. Prickett, William E. Whee'er, Thonias 
Lewis, and others. 


Corporals. 


Joseph Quigley. Hardy R. Carroll. 
Isaac E. Hardy. 


Privates. 


Botkins, John B., King, Josephus. 
Burns, Myron M. Keller, John F. 
Carpenter, David M. Kennedy, William, 
Cruise, Patrick, killed at Buena Vista. 
Clark, Samuel. Lovelace, Perry. 
Clark, Thomas. Lewis, James. 
Davidson, John. MeGovern, James. 
Dwyer, Jolin. Marsh, Caleb N. 
Dunean, John R. Maxwell, W. R 
Drury, Edward A, O'Conner, James. 
Donght, Isaac H. Prickett, Thomas J. 
Elwell, Joseph 8. Quick, John. 
Field, Aaron, killed at aenn Vista. 
Falkner, Jatnes, Ryder, Join B. 
Falkner, William. Roberts, George. 
Garrison, Jolin. Rilay, Michael. 
Rodgers, Andrew F., afterward Col. of 80th 
‘Titinois Infintry, late war. 
Gable, John, killed at Buena Vista. 
Hackney, James. Sprague, William. 
Hill, Ephraim ee Stewart, Charles. 
Hoffmaster, Christ’r. Stanley, John R. 
Hutchison, Pierson. Twaddle, William A. 
Hill, George M. Wright, ..ames H. 
Hatch, Edwin. Ww iswell, Benjamin F. 
Hunter, Charles. Wagner, Rufus M. 
Jenkins, Ezekiel. W armick, Frederick. 
Joice, William B. West, Haracc B. 
Wright, William R., Capt. Cu. B. 80th Ili- 
nois Infantry, late war. 
Waldren, Elias: 


Discharged. 

Sergeants." 
Robert McFarland, by reason of re-enlistment. 

Privates. 
Brample, Thomas, by reason of re-enlistment. 
Brinker. Clark, by reason of re-enlistnient. 
Griffia, Jahn ae, by reason of re-enlistment. 
Nettleton, Janes, by reason of re-enlistment. 

Died. 


Sergeant. 
A. Van Dugen, died at Camp Irwin, Texas, as 
First. Sergeant. 


Privates. 

Field, Edwin, died at Saltillo, March 12, 1847, 
of wounds. 

Fisher, William, died at Saltillo, March 5th, 
1847, of wounds. 

Grayes, Janson, died in the campaign. 

Robinson, Jolin, died at Saltillo, March Ist, 
1847, of wounds. 

Ryan, Jas. murder’d near Saltillo, Mar, 26,47 

Muster Roll, Company D. 

Second Regiment Illinois Foot Volun- 
teers, Mexican War. Organized at 
Edwardsville, Madison County, Illinois, 
in the month of May, 1846. Mustered 
into the service of the United States at 
Alton, Illinois, on the 16th day of June, 
1846, to serve a term of twelve months 
unless sooner discharged. Mustered out 
of service at Alton, Illinois, on the 11th 
day of June, 1847. 

Coptain. 
Erastus Wheeler. 
First Lieutenant. 
George W. Prickett. 
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Second Lieutenants. 
William B. Reynolds. 
Furst Sergeant. 
George T. Cochran. 


Joel Foster. 


Sergeants. 
Charles W. Ward. William Peel. 
William FE. Wheeler. 
Corporals. 


Constantine Smith. William Calvert. 
Elisha Axley. James A. [fenderson. 


Musician. 


Joseph Shoemaker. 
Privates. 

Laneaster, James.) 
Loutner, Wolf. 
Marphy, John D. 
Murphy, Bonham. 
Matry, Richard . 
Mings, Uriab. 
Muir, Jefferson. 
Massey, Richard. 
Campbell, Dennis. McCoy, James >. 
Creed, Colby. Parker, Wilson. 
Douglass, Alexander. Pierce, Mortimer R. 
Davis, Emels C. Paynter, Robert. 
Duff, Wiram D., detailed to artillery and 

wounded at Buena Vista. 
Devine, Charles. Preg, Andrew. 
Davis, Joseph. Paine, Moses R. 
Emmerson, James 1I. Robinson, Jesse G. 
Folfer, James. Rimsey, William F. 
Goodwin, Richard. | Ramsey, Gardner., 
Glaser, Ludwick. Robinson, James. 
Gayler, Joseph E. Swain, Andrew, Jr. 
Savage, Richard, died with lockj aw at Buena 

Vista. Sanders, Marion. 
Gregory, Lisle. Sachse, Lewis. 
Goodwin, Jolin. Sobbie, Charles. 
Guinther, George. Squire, James. 
Short, Rimeon, died at San Antonio. 
Hays, Andrew. Taylor, James HE. 
Ilare. Jeptha. Tarkinton, Thomas J. 
Hoop, Philip. Thomas, Leander. 
Jackman, Asborne C. Updyke, Holcombe. 
Jackson, Andrew. Van Shaffer, Elworth. 
Keppy, Christopher. Warren, Lardy. 
Lawis, Thomas. Wingleman, Edward. 


Aker, Stephen. 

Bell, Wiley HH. 
Barnrighter, Conrad. 
Blake, Chas. W. 
Bartels, Engelhart. 
Biggerstatf, John W. 
Brown, Jolin. 

3nrks, Richard. 


Discharged. 


Van Camp, Aaron, discharged on Sergt’s cer- 
tificace of disability, March 24, 1st7. 


Yoster Field and Staff, Secoud Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteers, war with 
Mexico, 1846 to 1847. 


First Lieutenant and Adjutant. 
Augustns G. Whiteside. 


Quartermaster Sergeant. 


Joho Buekmaster, wounded Feb. 23d, 1847, 
battle of Buena Vista. 


First Lieutenant and Acting 1. Q aE 
George W. Prickett. 


Muster Roll Company I. 

Caplain Jobn H. Adams (late Niles) 
Company in the First Regiment of Ml. 
Foot Volunteers, commanded by Colonel 
Kdward W. B. Newby, called iuto the 
service of the United States by the 
President, under the Act of Congress 
approved May 13, 1846, at Alton, Ili- 
nois, (the place of general rendezvous) 

2) ; 


on the 2d day of June, 1847, to serve 
for the term of, during the war with 
Mexico, from the date of enrollment, 
unless sooner discharged. The Company 
was organized by Captain Franklin 
Niles, at Edwardsville, county of Mad- 
ison, in the month of May, 1847, and 
marched thence to Alton, Ill., where it 
arrived the second day of June, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. Discharged from 
the United States service the 17th day 
of October, 1848. 
Captains. 
Franklin Niles. Died at 110 Mile Creek, near 
Fort Leavenworth, June 24, 1847. 

John 1] Adams was Ist Lieut. fromm enroll- 


ment ontil July 28, ‘47. Acting A. Q. M. 
in the regiment from July 4 to 2s. 


First Lieutenant. ‘ 
Aaron D. Treadway. 
July 28, ‘47. 
Second Lieutenants. 
Thomas McDowell, Jacob Brott. 
First Sergeant. 
Alexander Craig. 


Pro. from 2d Lieut., 


Sergeants. 
William II. Sloan. Appointed from Private, 
May 1. 184s. 
Sylvester W. Bell. M.O., Oct. 17, 1848. 
Daniel W. tlenderson, “ : 


Corporals. 
William Harrison, M. O. iY 
Lemuel Southard, “ s 
John Mize, af cf 
David R. Sparks, Capt. Co., “L’ 3d Cavalry, 


Tate war. 
Drummer. 
James Connor. 
Privates. 
Arnold, Leroy, llerrin, Ifenry, 
Caulk, Joslma C., Jett, Benj. F., 
Caldwell. William C., Johnson, Samuel, 
Cowell, Benj. f°, Kxeho, Joseph, 
Carter, Daniel, Laport, \lowso, 
Delany, Jolin, Lamoin, Eleaser, 
Dougherty, John, Lewis, Richard C., 
Davis, Alfred M., Lawrence, James, 
Davis, John, Little, William A. 
Dixon, Ambrose, Little. Edward, 
Dush, Geo. S., Loveless, John, 
Eldridge, John, Marlow, Abraham, 
Evens, William B., Merry. William IT., 
Eleverthy, Walter, Pool, TIughy, 
Fleteher, Paules E., Potter, Sherron, 
Foster, George J., Robbins, Oliver, 
(raskill, John (). A., Sweet, Veleg, 
Hodgens, Henry, Smith, James IL, 
Ierrington, Harrison, Seybold, James, 
Hodgman, Amos, (Lieut. in J0th Kansas, late 
war,) MM. O. Oct. 17, 1848. 
Humphries, Charles, Scroggins, William, 
Hartman, Lonis, Seott, Joseph, 
Haxwell, Ludrick, Sweeny, Nelson D., 
Hindertmark, Ilenry, Turner, James W., 
Herrin, Gordon, Walden, I*rederick, 
Hocking, Ashberry, Walker, Newton J., 
Ilerrin, Jol, Washburn, Elijah, 
Hamly, Jaeoh, Walker, Andrew, 
Hocking, Giles W., Wheeler, William E. 
Died. 


Blevins, Elihu, died at Savannah, N. M., Noy. 
6, 1847. 


, 


d 


to 
or 
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Cook, John, died at Santa Fe, N. M., Nov. 
Ish. 

Cave, Jolin, died at Santa Fe, N. M., Jan. 19, 
Tas; 

Cowell, Thomas ])., died at San Antonio, N. 
M., Dec, 15, 1547. 

Enstein, Balsum, died at Santa Fe, Oet. 26, 47. 

Eyens, Ellis, died at Alton, IIl., June 19, “48. 

Fetterling, Casper, died at \lbnquerque, N. M., 
Nov. 6, 15-7. 

Grant, Daniel, died at Secora, N. M., Jan. 6, 
18 fs. 

Jewett, John, died on march to Santa Fe, Sept. 
17, 1s47. 

MeLrown, died at Santa Fe, N. M., Dec. 12, 
1847. 

Miller, James C., died at Santa Fe, N. M., Feb. 
WE, Hise 

Ossol, John, died at Santa Fe, N. M., Mar. 3, 
Isis. 

Purviance, Samuel, died near Secora, N. M., 
Dee. 1}, 1847. 

Serogyins, Jacksun, died at Santa Fe, N. M. 

Venson, James, died at Santa Fe, N. ML., Sept. 
24, 1847. 

Discharged. 


Brown, James, disch. at Albuquerque, N. M. 
April 12, 184s. 

Cox, Peter If., disch. at Las Vegas, N. M., 
June 10, ESTs. 

Grant, Dreury M., disch. at Santa Fe, Ang. 15, 
1848. Term expired, 

Ilenderson, Benj. J., disch. at Santa Fe, Oct. 
oT aleline 

Knight, William, disch. at Ft. Leavenworth, 
elle Wa esr 

Leger, Gabriel, disch. at Santa Fe, Aug. 15, 
1848. Term expired. 

Miller, Jorden, disch. at Las Vegas, N. M., 
Aug. 19, 1848. Term expired. 

Pinckhard, Amos G., disch. at Santa Fe, N. M., 
Oct sti. 

Perren, Jolin, diseh. at Santa Fe, N. M., Ang. 
15, 1848 Term expired. 

White, James A., drummed ont of the service 
at Santa fe, Feb, 12, 1847, by order of 
Col. Newby. 

Weeks, Robert, disch. at Las Vegas, N. M., 
June 10, 48, disability. 

Weathers, Enoch B., disch. at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, July 29, 1847. 

Deserted. 

Bankson, Stephen, deserted at Ft. Leayen- 
worth, Jaly 5, [s47. 

Gibson, Aaron B., deserted at Pt. Leavenworth, 
July 5, i847. 

MeCoy, Thomas, deserted at Alton, Ill., Jone 
3, TS47. 

Stewart. Riley, deserted at Ft. Leavenworth, 
July 5, 1547. 

Thornborough, William, deserted at Ft. Lea- 
venworth, July 5, 1547. 

Tu the Regular Army —War with Mexico. 

Frederick Kohler, Capt. Geo. C. Lnsk and 
James 38. Starr, and —— Smith, of this 
county, had enlisted for six months’ ser- 
vice, and joined the St. Lonis Legion 
prior to any call for troops in Illinois. 


THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. 

Otr nation has passed through four 
great wars, viz.: the Revolutionary war, 
waged in behalf of national indepen- 
dence; the war of 1812, in defence of 
the rights of American commerce; the 
Mexican war, eapsed by the annexation 
of Texas; and lastly, the war of the Re- 
bellion, whose rise, progress and results 
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are well known to every American citi- 
zen. ‘To enter upon a discussion of the 
causes which plunged the country into 
the last of these great struggles,—the 
fiercest and bloodiest civil conflict known 
in ancient or modern times,—would en- 
tirely transcend the aim of this chapter. 
It is sufficient to say that when the toc- 
sin of war rang through the land, the 
sons of Madison county crowded forward 
to offer their swords to the national gov- 
ernment. There is no page of her history 
so brilliant as that which is glorified by 
the record of her deeds. The lawyer 
left his office, the artizan his shop, the 
physician his practice, the minister his 
sacred desk, the farmer the plow, and 
marched away ’neath flaunting banners 
and stirring martial music, in defense 
of the grand principle of nationality. 
Many of them greatly distinguished 
themselves in battle, and many lie 
taking their last sleep in a southern 
clime. 

The total number of men furnished 
by Madison county during the war was 
four thousand two hundred and twenty- 
one, being the eighth county in the state 
i point of numbers. To the sketch of 
each regiment here given is appended as 
complete a roster of the members re- 
eruited in the county as it is possible to 
make from the data preserved. ‘Taking 
the regiments in numerical order, the 
record begins with the 


Seventh Infantry. (Three Years Service.) 


The Seventh Infantry, [linois Volun- 
teers, is claimed to be the first regiment 
organized in the state of Illinois, under 
the first call of the President for three 
monthe’ troops. ‘The Eighth Illinois 
claims the same honor. The Seventh 
was mustered into the United States 
service at Camp Yates, Ilinois, April 
2th, 1861, by Capt. John Pope, U.S. 
A.; was sent to Alton, St. Lonis, Cairo 
and Mound City; was re-organized and 
mustered in for three years, July 25th. 
It did duty in Missouri and went into 
quarters at Fort Holt, Ky. Subse- 
quently companies A and B were consolt- 
dated. This regiment won considerable 
distinction during its term of service. It 
did valiant service at Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Alatoona Pass, and numerous 
minor engagements. They performed 
noble service under Sherman, and were 
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in the battles around Atlanta, and with 
him on his memorable march to the 
sea. A complete history of this his- 
torical regiment, “The battles, sieges 
and fortunes it has passed,” has been 
written by D. Leib Ambrose, and pub- 
lished at Springfield, linois. At Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on the 9th of July, 
1865, it was mustered out, and arrived 
at Camp Butler, linois, July 12, 1865, 
for final payment and discharge. 

As will be seen from the following 


roster, Madison county had the honor of 


being represented in companies F and J 
in this regiment. 
Roster. 
aldjutants. 
John S. Robinson, killed in action Oct. 5, 64. 
Muster Roll, Company F. 
Privates. 
Farr, John disch'd April 18, 1862. 
Farr, Newman vet. must'd out July 9, 765. 
Ilanson, Hans trans. 10 V. R. C. May 1, 64. 
Jackson, John 
Mathil, James vet. ; 
Midgley, Dayid disch’d July 29, 64. 
Reeruits, 


Duell, James died at Nashville, Tenn. Ang. 28, 
1864. 

Hale, John must’d out July 9, 1865. 

Uale, Philip killed at Alatoona Pass, Ga., 
Oct. 5, TS64. 

Hlederick, Conrad must’d out July 9, '65, 

Ilanover, John J., must'd out July 9, 765. 

Kelly, James wounded at Alatoona, Ga., Oct. 
5,65; absent at gen. hosp. Springfield IL 

Parker, George must'd ont July 9, °65. 


Veteran. 
Dell, John must’d ont Jnly 9, °65. 
Muster Roll, Company tl. 
Reeruits. 
Johnson, Joln vet. wounded at Shiloh April 
6,62; must’d out July 9, 1865. 

MeNeil, David 
Phetps, Henry niust’d out July 9, 765. 
Spain, Patrick vet. must’d out July 9, 65. 
Sikes, Benjamin I. must’d out July 9, °65. 

EBighth tnfantry—Three Years Service. 

This regiment was organized on the 
25th of April, 1861, for the three months’ 
service, Col. Ouleshy commanding. 
During its three months’ service, it was 
stationed at Cairo, Illinois, and at the 
expiration of the term mustered out. On 
July 25th, 1861, the regiment was re- 
organized for three years’ service. In 
October following the regiment was 
ordered to Bird’s Point, Missouri. On 
February 2d, 1862, embarked for Ten- 
nessee River and took part in the battles 
of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson; 
also took part in the siege of Corinth. 
On the 12th of May, 1863, at the battle 
of Raymond, this regiment did distin- 


guished service. On the 14th of May, 
took part in the capture of Jackson, 
and on the sixteenth, the hard-fought 
battle of Champion Hill. May 22, was 
foremost in the assault on Fort Hill. The 
Eighth formed a part of the command 
of Gen. Sherman in the Meridian cam- 
paign, and sustained its part of skir- 
mishing and fatigue. The regiment re- 
enlisted under general order No. 191, 
1863, and was veteranized March 24th, 
1864, when it was sent to Camp Butler 
for veteran furlough ; returning it was 
consolidated June 21,1864. The eighth 
was constantly on the move, either en- 
gaged in general battles or skirmishing. 
The regiment participated in the cam- 
paign against Mobile and Fort Blakely, 
and at the investment of Fort Blakely 
did gallant service. During its term of 


service this command was in Missouri, 


Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Alabama and Texas, 
and was mustered out May 4th, 1866, at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; ordered to 
Springfield for final payment and dis- 
charge, where it arrived May 13, 1866. 


Muster Koll, Company B. 
Trausferred from Eleveuth tofantry. 


Reck, Matthew sub. must’d out Oct. 25, "65. 


Muster Roll, Company C. 
Transferred from Eleventh Infantry Co. K. 


Miller, Peter 
Muster Roll, Company H. 
Recruits. 


| 
Hendrickson, Jacob T., must’d out Feb. 22,66. 


Ninth Ynfantry—(Three Years Service.) 

Within a week from the issuing of 
President Lincoln’s proclamation, in 
April, 1861, calling for 75,000 volun- 
teers, to serve three months, to maintain 
and enforce the national authority, St. 
Clair county sent six full companies, 
Madison county three, and Montgomery 
county one company to Springtield, Illi- 
nois, April 25th, 1861, these companies 
were mustered into the service of the 
United States, for three months, and 
numbered the Ninth Regiment Llinois 
Infantry Volunteers. This regiment, by 
re-organization and re-enlistment, re- 
mained in the service until the surrender 
of all the Confederate armies. It par- 
ticipated in some of the most memorable 
and sanguinary battles of the war. It 
led in advance of Sherman’s march to 
the sea, and thence north to the Confe- 


derate surrender in North Carolina ; 
and it took part, in all, in one hundred 
and ten engagements. 

As originally organized, at Spring- 
field, it contained a great part of the 
best youths of Madison and St. Clair 
counties. About one-half of the regi- 
ment was German-Americans, and the 
others native Americans, with a sprink- 
ling of other nationalities. 

Immediately after the completion of 
the organization the regiment was 
ordered to Cairo, Illinois, to forestall 
the threatened occupation of the place 
by Confederate forces, and remained 
there until the end of the first term of 
its enlistment. It took partin no events 
of importance during this period. Saving 
occasional scouls into Missouri, nothing 
occurred to break the monotony of camp 
life. No uniforms were issued during 
this term, and the full dress of the offi- 
cers and men consisted of such costumes 
as their fancy suggested, or the patriot- 
ism of their home authorities had sup- 
plied. The time was principally spent 
in drilling and fitting the men for active 
service. The three months’ term of ser- 
vice expired July 25th, 1861, and the 
regiment was mustered ont on that day 
at Cairo. At this time an attack or 
Cairo was daily expected, and as no 
troops could be spared elsewhere to take 
the place of those discharged, an ap- 
peal was made to the men mustered out 
to remain and reorganize for three years’ 
service. This was accordingly done; 
while a part returned home, the greater 
number immediately re-enlisted. It was 
mustered into the United States service 
for three years, hy Capt. Pitcher, U. 8. 
A., July 26th, 1861. 

A uniform was now for the first time 
furnished, As the regulation blue could 
not be obtained, a gray suit was supplied 
by the state, and worn until after the 
hattle of Fort Donelson, when it was 
discarded on account of its similarity to 
the Confederate uniform. During the 
three months’ service, Gen. Prentiss had 
been in command, at Cairo, but soon 
after the re-organization General Grant 
appeared on the scene, 

Sept. 5th, 1861, the regiment was 
ordered to Paducah, where it remained, 
and with several brigades under com- 
mand of Gen. C. F. Smith, held the po- 


sition until the opening of the campaign 


in February, 1862. Here the time of the 
regiment was spent in hard drilling and 
reconnoitering the surrounding country, 
which was infested with hostile bands 
of Confederates. Companies B, H, and 
I, of the 9th, each filled up by volun- 
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teers to one hundred men, under con-, 


mand of Maj. J. J. Phillips, embarked 
by steamer up the Cumberland, and 
marched to Saratoga, Ky., where at sun- 
rise they surprised and attacked a force 
of 200 rebel cavalry, killing and wound- 
ing a number of the enemy, and cap- 
tured their camp, horses, a lot of arms, 
and about twenty prisoners. The loss 
of the 9th was light; Captain Kueffner, 
of company B, slightly, and corporal 
Gribling, of same company, and private 
Gatewood, of company Kk, severely 
wounded. This was the first fight in 
which any part of the regiment had been 
engaged. 

In the mean time Col. Payne had 
been appointed Brig. General; Lieut. 
Colonel Mersy, Colonel ; Major Phillips, 
Lieut. Colonel, and Capt Kuhn, Major. 
February 4th, 1862, the 9th was ordered 
up the Tennessee river to Fort Henry ; 
on the following day, landed five miles 
below the fort, and on the 6th marched 
up on the opposite side of the river, and 
participated in the combined operations 
of the fleet and the army, which resulted 
in the capture of Fort Henry. Febru- 
ry 12th, crossed the Tennessee and joined 
the army in the march against Fort 
Donelson. Colonel McArthur’s brigade, 
to which the 9th regiment belonged, 
formed a part of General C. F. Smith’s 
Division. Was detached to the support 


of the First Division, commanded by 


Brigadier General McClernand and was 
engaged in the right of our army dur- 
ing Saturday, February 15th, where the 
most severe fighting took place. This 
regiment had eight companies engaged in 
this action, numbering about six hun- 
dred men; company “IL’’ being absent 
on provost duty, and company “A” de- 
tached to support a battery on another 
part of the field. After the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the fort, which Gene- 
ral Grant had demanded, the 9th, to- 
gether with the Second lowa regiment, 
was awarded the honor of first entering 
the Confederate stronghold. There is 
no mention in any official report of the 
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this action, though it did the fiercest 
fighting on the field. 

The regiment lost in this engagement, 
38 men killed on the field, and 179 
wounded. A number of those wounded 
subsequently dicd. The following is a 
list of the killed and wounded: 


Officers. 

Wounded, Captains Joseph G. Robinson of 
Co. “1,” and Rudolphus Beckier of Co. “D,” 
First Lieutenants Iamilton Lieber of Co 
“8B,” William Britt of Co. “I,” and John 8 
Tutton of Co. “GG.” Total 5. 


Lf 


Enlisted Men. 

Company “B,” killed; corporals Frank Zu- 
genbuehler and John Dettweiler. Privates 
killed: Martin Benkert, Jacob Eierkuss, Hen- 
ry Gonnermann, Ilenry !lerwig, Christian 
Koch, Albert Neumann and Michael Zech. 
Wounded: sergeants Louis Grieser and John 
Schmidt, corporal John Sehaab, privates 
Adolph Alde, Peter Bauer, John Herger, 
Joseph Cropp, Charles Daehnert, Albert Don- 
ner, Michael Fath, foseph Gantner, Paul Geist, 
Julins Hotfman, John Krieger, Charles Lobe, 
Frederick Menne, Louis Messerschmidt, Iler- 
man Moser, Joseph Oberfell, Simon Pohn, 
William Schlott, Ifenry Schneider, Anton 
Schwarzkopf, Frederick Sen-el, Henry Weber, 
Daniel Werner, Cliristian Wickermann. Total, 
killed, 9; wounded, 28. 

Company “C,” killed: privates Lorenz 
Bersig and Heinrich Tlillmann. Wounded : 
corporal Charles King, privates Henry Arndt, 
George Tichter, John Ggauss, Christopher 
Klein, William Miller, John Pietz, Adam 
Neseh, John Riedel, Adam Summons, Henry 
Schmidt, William Vagt, Peter Weis. Total, 
killed, 2; wounded, 13. 

Company “ D.” Nineteen enlisted men in 
this company were wounded; but a list of the 
same cannot be obtained. 

Company “1,” killed: privates Cassius C. 
Atchison and James Iver. Wounded: cor- 
porals John A. Gilmore and Frank M. Tillot- 
son, privates John Beatty, John A. J. Bragg, 
Russell W. Cool, David M. Durham, William 
Evans, Miehae) Farley, John Fletcher, Dennis 
C. Frothingham, James B. Gilmore, George 
M. Gilmore, Simon IHfager, Joseph B. Jones, 
William P Kelley, John Kimberlin, F. M. 
Moore, Franeis J. Murphy, George Snyder, 
Joho Tell, William G. Triplett. Total, killed, 
2; wounded, 21. 

Company “Fy” killed: privates David N. 
Ashton and Constant ( Rowland. Wounded: 
sergeants Thomas C. Kidd and Andrew J. 
Webster, corporal Andrew J. White, privates 
Harlow Bossett, George W. Campbell, Eina- 
than Cory, John W. Dye, William M_ Ellis, 
Joseph L. Garnett, James Getty, James Hickes, 
Nathan Lynch, George McLaish, John Rank, 
Eli T. Singleton, Richard T. Scott, Thomas L. 
Wallace, Frank X. Wagner. This is nota 
complete list, the records of the company havy- 
ing been destroyed. Total, killed, 2; wounded, 
1H, 

Company “G,” killed: privates Benjamin 
Jacob, Emsley Walker, James Wilhelm. 
Wounded: privates Columbus C. Akin, N. G. 
Brown, James M. Brown, John Collier, James 
Cureton, William B. Dubois, William Ii. 
Gore, James M. Hampton, William J- Ilag- 
ler, James E. Mason, Thomas J. Pleasant, 
John A. Stotlan, Joseph JJ. Wattey, Jacob 
Wilhelm, John J. White. Total, killed, 3; 
wounded, 15. 


Company “TI.” Absent at Paducah as 


part Col. MeArthur’s Brigade took in. provost guard. 
| 
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Company “I,” killed: privates James M. 
Johnson, Augustus Kluge, George W. Kinder, 
Charles Lomeyer, Dennis Lane, Alonzo Liv- 
ingston, Hugh McMahan, John K. McKinney, 
Charles MeDermott, George W. Moore, Joseph 
P. Stevenson, David Williams. Wounded: 
sergeants George Woodbury and Wilkiam 
W Jarvis, corporals Robert R. Swain, John 
G. Irwin, Ferdinand A. Cornmann, privates 
William Baird, John Baird, Daniel G. Brey- 
fogte, James G. Ballard, Zachariah Burgess, 
Aaron C. Bardon, Josephus Crews, George W. 
Clark, Charles EB. Dayton, Emanual Davis, 
John Elfiott, Ienry Fitzsimmons, Theodore 
Fisher, Ieaston Fuller, John Grahain, James 
Hanratty, Wm. S$. Ilelms, David Johnson, 
David Kyle, George Lent, George Lawson, 
Samuel Morehead, James Mitehel, Charles 8. 
Patton Samuel Read, John R. Vanliooser, 


William T. Wilson. Total, killed, 12; wound- | 


ed, 24. 

Company “1K.” killed: corporal Walter 
Walsh, privates Reuben M. Anderson, An- 
drew J. Burton, Charles Casebeer, John Emery, 
Joshua Hazlewood, David Newcomb; James 
Tatterson. Wonnded: sergeants Andrew J. 
Snider and John Barber, corporals Charles N. 
Brown, George Lincoln, Samuel W. Sloan, 
privates James Broadie, Joseph N. Condon, 
Simon P, Casey, William Daily, Frank F. 
Coggles, John Bibson, Albert W. Kimball, 
Aaron Sipe, John Malloy, Alfred Mitchell, 
John Seevers, William Thompson and ITlam- 
ilton C. Ulen. Total: killed, $; wounded, 1s. 


” 


February 22d, the Ninth, witha part 
of the victorious army, proceeded np the 
Cumberland to Clarksville and Nash- 
ville, meeling with no resistance, and 
thence back to Paducah, preparatory to 
starting on the expedition determined 
upon against Corinth, in Mississippi. 
Went by steamer, disembarking at Pitts- 
burg Landing, thirty miles from Corinth, 
on the 18th ult, and went into camp on 
the west side of the river near the land- 
ing. Reinforcements continued to ar- 
rive until the army commanded by Gen. 
Grant was about 40,000 strong. About 
day-break, Sunday morning, April 6th, 
1862, the enemy who had encamped 
within gun-shot range of our line the 
evening before attaeked our camp with 
great fury. So extended was the ground 
occupied by the enemy, that the infor- 
mation of the battle, which for several 
hours had been raging, did not reach the 
regiment until eight o’clock. The bri- 
gade was promptly formed under com- 
mand of Gen. MeArihur, and hurried 
tothe front. It advanced to the ex- 
treme left of our line, and the regiment 
took position along the meanderings of 
a smal] ravine, where it was exposed to 
a terrible fire by an enemy greatly su- 
perior in numbers, and in a short time 
nearly two-lhirds of the Ninth were 


strewn on the ground, either killed or| 


wounded. Retreating from this position, 


ihe remainder of the regiment reformed 
a short distance from ils first position. 
The fragment of the Ninth held several 
other positions during the baltle, and 
‘everywhere fought fiercely and gallant- 
ly. 

The severity of the struggle may be 
better understood when we state that 
out of 26 officers and 520 enlisted men 
who went into battle, 20 officers and 
324 men, besides 11 men missing, were 
either killed or wounded. The proud 
|regiment which two months before, had 
marched out of Paducah a thousand 
men strong, could not now muster one 
hundred men for parade. The follow- 
ing isa list of its killed and wounded 
in this battle, which is now generally 
Healled the Battle of Shiloh : 


Officers. 
Killed: Lieutenant Frederick E. Vogeler of 
Co. * B.? Wounded: colonel Augustus Mer 
sey, lient. colonet Jesse J. Phillips, adjutant 
Henry H. Klock, assistant surgeon Emil Gne- 
_Hek, captains Emil Adam of Company * Boi 
"William C. Kuefiner of Company “8B,” Rn- 
dolph Beckicr of Company “D,’ Alexander 
G. Hawkes of Company ‘*E,” Loren Webb of 
Company “Fy' Wilham F. Armstrong of 
Company “11.” and Joseph G. Robinson of 
Company “1,” Lientenants Oscar Rollman of 
Company “C,” Edward Krebs and Fred. E. 
Scheel of Company “ D,’ George W. Williford 
of Company “ F, Isaac Clements of Company 
“G,” William H. Purviance of Company “I,” 
James C. MeCleary and Gilbert G. Low of 
Company “‘K.? Total officers killed, 1, 
wounded, 19. 
Enlisted Men. 


Company “A.” Killed: sergeant Peter 
Sehoppert. corporal Joseph Brown, privates 
George Andrae, Ifenry Glenk, Ambrose Lau- 
ber and William Hermann. Wonnded: ser- 
geant Andrew Bastian, corporals Anton IIund, 
Anton Schwertner, and Henry Burmeister; 
privates Frederick Bremenkamp, Theodore 
Backly, Miehacl Brann, Henry Brenner, John 
Baner, Jacab Dnttenhoeffer, Erasmus Frics, 
Nicholas Frank, Anton Gaulocher, Ferdinand 
Haas, William Tlall, Michael Hartweck, Hen- 
ry Janke, Frederick Koch, James Loehr, 
Charles Miller, Henry Mueller, \ugnst Meyer, 
Jacob Nicholas, Christian Rose, Charles Rib- 
ke, George Schaefer, Adam Schalter, Andreas 
Schuckmann, Benedict Straubinger, William 
Stahl, Nicholas Vouberg, Jacob Wehrle, Mar- 
tin Weiss and George Winter. Total killed, 
6; wouoded, 34. 

Company “B.’ Killed: sergeants Albert 
Heinecke, John Schmidt, privates Edward 
Detmar, Conrad Maul, John Mesh, Frank 
Schetiler, Henry Weber. Wounded: sergeant 
John Wallmann, corporals Lorenz Acker- 
mann, Paul Martin, Angust Wnrmb, privates 
Joseph Ammannn, Mathias Arnold, Jacob 
Baner, Morand Baumann, George Betz, Gus- 
tav Blank, Joseph Cropp, Albert Donner, 
Frederick Entz, Arnold’ Gerig, Charles Grin, 
Conrad Hellmuih, Gerhard Jansen, Valentin 
Kadel, August Leopold, Lonis Linne, Ignaz 
Menne, Sebastian Ptister, John Raffel, Peter 
Reppel, George Salz. Henry Schmidt, Jaeob 
Spies, Philip Spies, Hermann Suemnicht, Ja- 
cob Sulzer, Danicl Werner, Christoph Wicker- 
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mann and Ferdinand Wisshack. Total killed, 
7; wounded, 33. 

Company “ C2’ Killed: sergeant Charles 
Ilahle, corporal George M. Luther, privates 
William KHngenberg, John Lamprecht, Geo. 
Lelir, Michael Lehr, Frederick Lippert, [enry 
Riehter, Christian Schenck, Witham Storeh, 
August Wichard. Wounded: sergeant John 
M. Salzmann, corporals Henry Kissel, Frede- 
rick Staab, privates Adelbert Arramus, Anton 
Becker, Htenry Behm, Andrew Beoce, Philip 
Erbe, Charles Friederich, William Gaebe, 
Jacob Waberkorn, John A. Helfrich, Frank 
Tikrich, Jacob Herpin, Christian Keith, 
Christian Macdel, Frank Moser, Andrew Nad- 
ler, Jacob Randell, Anton Snebert, Charles 
Schenk, Frederick Seheve, Henry Sehemph, 
Peter Schneider, Nicholas Schonuller, John 
Spohnle. Total, killed, 11; wonnded, 26. 

Company “1.” Killed: corporals Henry 
Goessel, Christian Rahn, Adam Reitz, privates 
Jacob Becka, Conrad Goessel, Adam Loebig, 
Philip Sauer, Jacob Kiess, Albert ScheHen- 
‘berg, Frederick Schulze, William Vogelpohl, 
Henry Voss. Wounded: John Baehr, Her- 
mann Bange, Tsodore Baquet, Joseph Beck, 
William Beaverson, Joseph Eisen- 
haner, Anton Garthoeffher, Frederick Haver- 
mann, Conrad Heidmann, Charles Huber, 
—~——- William Sieser, Charles Miller, Geo. 
Metzker. Charles Moeninger, Charles Koth, 
Roffy, Oswald Stocker, Bernhard Vo- 
gel, Henry Zweibarth. Total, killed, 12; 
wounded, 18. 

Company “E.” Killed: sergeant Silas 
Bunker, privates John Anson, John C. Cady, 
Frank M. Moore, James McKenzie, Wiliam 
D. Nevins. Wounded: sergeant Louis C. 
Barnmann, corporals James G. Carnahan, 
Joseph R. Cox, Philip Anderson, musicians 
Samnel Williams, Wagoner, William Minor, 
privates James M. Blake, Mathew Bromley, 
George H. Campbell. Charles Dryden, Michael 
Farley, Daniel Wubbard John W. Hay, Jo- 
seph B. Jones, James Malone, George Meyer, 
Francis J. Murphy, Jesse Mock, William 
Mock, John N. Shoemaker, Thomas Stulkal, 
Neal Vestal. Total, killed, 6; wounded, 22. 

Company “F. Killed: sergeant Andrew J. 
Webster, corporal Frank Pathhart, Joshua G. 
Teeart, privates John E. Charlick, Thomas 
Cox, Toliver Foster, Joel Foster, Charles Hill, 
Jacob Koontz, George McLeish, Duncan Me- 
Culloch, John G. Snouffer. Wounded: ser- 
geants Joseph C. Gates, Rudolph W. Ileim- 
berger, corporal Andrew J White, privates 
Marcus Barnes, Ifarlow Bassett, John Cheno- 
with, John Ti. Collins, James Duncan, 
Michael N. Fisher. James Getty, Andrew 
Gmelin, Henry Gmelin, James M. Hickman, 
James Hobbs, John A. Lauchly, Willian: T> 
Miller, Joseph L. Miller, John McCarter, R. 
J. Simpkins, James Rodgers, John Stoulfouth, 
John M. Tieknor, Napoleon B. Winters, Geo. 
W. Warren: Total, killed, 12; wounded, 24. 

Company “G@.’ Killed: privates, Alpheus 
Bascom, WilHam II. Bascom. David Jones, 
Thomas J. Olney, James Walker. Wounded: 
sergeants, William Hampton, Nimrod G, 
Perrine, John B. Russell, corporal dward B. 
Rhodes, private Lewis R. Applegate, William 
Addison, John W. Brown, William L. Brown, 
Nathaniel G. Brown, Henry Brown, William 
R. Bradley, Allen Edwards, Simon P. Ilart- 
sell Robert Marshall, John MeCord, Charles 
W. Miller, Daniel Ryan, Bennett Sirottler, 
Thomas Strotiler, John J. Stripling, .Anasi- 
mander B. Tutton, John J. Tippy, Louis Wise, 
Jr., John J. White, Warren 8. White. Total, 
killed, 5: wonuded, 25. 

Company “IL” Killed: sergeant Francis 
PD. Hubbel, privates William R. Haller, Daniet 
C. White, Thomas Wright. Wonnded: ser- 
geant Daniel Pentzer, Jacob Maller, corporalg 
\ 
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Alonzo F. McEwen, Nicholas Keller, James 
W. Osborn, Paul Roberts, privates Joln G. 
Arney, William DBaldermann, Dennis Bahon, 
Charies Brienbier, William Cheeny, William 
A. Cottingham, James .\, Clotfelier, Danicl J. 
Carriker, Ira G. Dart, John Drocsech, George 
H. Dry, Thomas Fry, Erasmus Gaw, William 
IE. Hsley, William Keep, John b. Livingood, 
John F. Moore, Patrick Moynahan, Lafayette 
Mason, James S. Me¢mion, Edward Nail, 
Sidney B. Philips, George Ralph, John Salz- 
mann, Francis Al. Stickel, Almond 1D. Sim- 
mons, Jo-vph E. Tanlbee, Moses Il. Turner, 
Patrick Whalen. Total killed, 4; wounded, 35. 

Company “12° Killed: privates Nathan 
Abbott, John Bass, Edward R. Keegan, John 
N. Lawrence, Frederick Swartz. Wounded : 
sergeant William W. Jarvis, eorparal George 
W Suice, privates John Baird, Norman Barber, 
Taaiah Berrly, George W. Clark, Thomas C. 
Gillham, William Helms, Thoms Jlauskins, 
Joln Jaka, Sidney 8, Jarvis Charles C. Lewis, 
Albert Mills, George McKinley, Charles .\. 
Hedman, John Wilson, Henry Wormyer. 
Total killed, 5; wonnded, 17. 

Company “1k. Killed; privates William 
Foster, lames L. Kriddler, George Sloan, 
Thomas Walton. Wonnded ; corporal Jolin 
Richmond, privates George W. Turton, Sr, 
George W. Burton, Jr, dohn Burke, Charles 
W’. Bowles, Henderson Cogdell, Jeln L. Creed, 
Jobn Clifford, William A. Carding, Francis 
Flagles, Jolin Horn, Thomas.) Hagler, Zero 
May, Sanmel L. Miller, Robert i. Ramsey, 
Jonathan Stone, Samuel W. Sloan, Charles 1. 
Tomlinson. Total, killed, 4; wounded, 18. 


General C. IF. Smith, the old division 
commander, an excellent officer of the 
regular army, of advaneed years, had 
been taken sick before the battle and 
died. (teneral W. H. Wallace had 
succeeded him and was mortally wound- 
ed; and he was succeeded by General T. 
A. Daviess, The command of the bri- 
gade passed from General MeArtbur, 
who had been wounded, to General 
Richard J. Oglesby. Soon after the 
battle General Halleck appeared to 
take command of the army in person, 
superseding General Grant. Corinth 
still remained the objective point of the 
campaign, and heavy reinforeements 
having arrived, with the beginning of 
May the long delayed movement against 
that place commenced. The advance, 
or siege of Corinth ax it is generally 
termed, was marked by no events of 
great interest. 

During the summer of 1862, the 
Ninth remained in camp near Corinth, 
and at Rienzi. In September the Ninth 
was re-called from Rienzi to Corinth, to 
support the garrison, and arrived there 
October 2d, and rejoining ils old brigade 
under Gen. Oglesby, marched out on the 
morning of October 31d, with its division, 
under command of Gen. Daviess to mect 
the advance of the enemy at the old 
rebel intrenchments about two and one- 


half miles N. W. of the city. In the 
first charge Captain Britt, of Co. “FP” 
was killed, and Captains E. M.and G. 
G. Lowe, and Lieutenant Tfughes and 
Uleu, and over fifty men were captured 
The regiment was engaged during the 
whole of the fighting, sustaining a loss 
of 19 men killed and 82 wounded. We 
give the names of those killed and 
wounded in this, the battle of Corinth: 


Officers killed; Captain William Britt of 
Company “F2? Wounded: Major John We 
Kuhn, Adjutant Henry TH. Klock. Captains 
Wilham C. Kuetlner of C. «2B? and Jos. G. 
Robinson of Co. “1.° Lieutenants Oscar Boll- 
mann and Charles Xeheye of Co. C,” George 
W. Williford of Co. “FP,” Isaac Clerments of Co. 
“G2? Cyrus Il. Gilmore and Alfred Cowgill 
of Co. “EH.” Total killed, 1; wounded, 10. 

Company “12? Killed: private Charles Gil- 
rich. Wounded: Wm, Fortkamp. Total 
killed, 1; wounded, 1. 

Company “B. — Killed: Privates, Joseph 
Cropp, Jacob Salzer. Wonnded: Sergeants 
John Eichenberger, August Wurmb. Corporal 
Lonis Fisher. Privates, Pan] Geist, Edward 
loflman, George Jenne, Nicholas Meyer, 
Joseph Noltner, Georze Salz, Daniel Werner, 
Anton Winstroth. Total killed, 2; wounded, 11. 

Company “C” Willed: Privates, John 
Tungeman, Frederick Hugenburg. Wounded : 
Henry Behm, Jacob Terpin. Christian Jacob, 
Christian Maedel, John Miller, Peter Schnei- 
der, John Pietz. 

Company © D Willed : Corporal Lonis 
Truttman. Privates, Jacob Berthold, llenry 

Yorcherding, John Smith, Christian Teuting. 
Total killed, 5. A number wore wonnded, 
but their names eannot he obtained. 

Company “2° Wounded: Corporal Franeis 
J. Murphy. Privates, John Beatty, William 
P. Kelley, Jolin Lill, James Malone. William 
IF. Primley, Jack L. Stevens, Neal Vestal, 
James F. Williams. Total wounded, 9. 

Company °F” Killed: Joln ©. Foushee, 
Frederick Wiggand. Wounded; Sergeant 
William C JJawley, Corporal Fames Fiske, 
Private William Miller, otal killed, 2: 
wounded, 3. 

Campany “G.? 
John McCord. Wounded: Henry Brown, 
Nathaniel G. Brown, William J. Heglar, Rob- 
ert Marshall, James A. Paregion, Total killed, 
2; wounded, 5 

Company “LL.” Killed: Samnel Gircsinger, 
Jolm BRB Livingood, Seba-tian Swandemann, 
Wounded: James Brady, William $8. Boone, 
Dennis Bahon, Charles Brienbier, 0. W. Bout- 
well, William A. Cottingham, Robert Finley. 
Israel Ilaller, Venice C. Haller, Charles HT. 
Neweoml, George W. Qualls, William Reck- 
hart, Francis M. Stickel, Ambrose J Shelton, 
Joseph WW. Warren, Total killed, 3; wound- 
ed, 15. 

ompany “1. Wounded: Corporal Thomas 
Pete. J’rivates, William Baird, John Jaka, 
James Lang, Joseph E. Stringer, Total 
wounded, 3. 

Company “40.2 Killed: Private James Ulen. 
Wounded: Corporal George Meyers. Pri- 
yates, John Burke, Charles W. Bowles, Joseph 
XN. Condon, Levi Gibbs, Peter Hall, Henry 
Stenger, Samuel C. Ulen, Prank M. Winstead. 
Total killed, 1; wounded, 9. 


The regiment remained near Corinth, 
till the spring of 1803, In March of 
that year it was mounicd on mules, and 


Total killed, 2; wounded, 7. ! 
, 


Killed ; Alfred Bartley, 


thereafter employed as Mounted Infantry 
and during the remainder of the war, it 
was nearly always in the saddle, scouting, 
skirmishing, reconnoitering, and raiding, 
almost invariably successful, scarcely 
ever meeting with a check, and becom- 
ing well known and a favorite through- 
out the army of the Tennessee. We ean- 
not give a detailed account of all the 
movements of the regiment, but have 
mentioned the leading battles in which 
it participated, and below we append a 
list of the 110 engagements: 

The following is a list of battles and skir- 


mishes in which the Ninth Hlinois Infantry 
were engaged during the Rebellion: 


1 Saratoga, Ky , Octuber 26, ’61. 

9 Fort Ilenry, Tenn., Feb. 15, 62. 

Fort Donelson, Tenn., Feb. 15, “62. 
Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn., April 6, and 


i 


5 Siege of Corinth, Miss. April 29 to May 
SONI: 

6 Battle of Corinth, Miss., Oct. 3 and 4, ’62. 

7 Cherokee, -Ala., April 17, "63. 

8 Lundy's Lane, Ala. April 17,763. 

9 Town Creek, Ala., April 18, 763. 

Buzzard Roost, Ala. April 19, 63. 

Goodlow’s, Ala., April 21, "63. 

2 Cherokee, Ala. \pril 22, 763. 

Tupelo, Miss., May 4, °63. 

Florence, .\In., May 28, 763. 

Jlambnrg, Tenn., May 30, 63. 

3; Mund Creek, Miss., June 20, 63, 

Jackson, Tenn., July 18, 763. 

Grenada, Miss., Aug. 17,768. 

Henderson Station, Oet. 2, 763, 

Salem, Miss., Oct. $, °63. 

Wyatt's, Miss., Oet. 11, "63. 

Byhalia, Miss., Oct. 12, 763. 

23 Kovky Run, Ala, Nov. 5,763. 

Athens, Ala., Nov. 13, 768. 

Deeatur Junction, Ala., Nov. T4, 63. 

Mooresville, Ala., Nov. 15, 63. 

Brown's Ferry, Ala., Nov. 18.63. 

28 Limestone Crvek, Ala., Nov 24, 63, 


29 Lamb's Ferry, Ala.. Nov. 27, "3. 
30 Inckersville, Ala. Nov. 28, (63. 


Shoal Creek, .\la., Dee. 8, '63. 

32 Florence, -\la., Dee. 9, 763. 
Lawrenceburg. Tenn., Dee. 28, “63. 
Cypress Creck, Tenn., Dee. 29, 763. 


35 Athens, Ala., Jan. 26, 64. 
36 Brown's Ferry, Ala. Jan. 26,761, 


37 Florence, Ala, Jan. 28, “64. 
38 Pride's Ferry, Whi dain, 255 (615 


Florence, Ala., Jan. 29,64. 
Bainbridge, Ala., Jan. 30, ’61- 
Leas Ferry, Ala., Mare 8. 64, 

” Conrtland, Ala., Mareli 9, 64. 

8 Nancy's Creek, -Ala.. March 10, ’64. 
Moulton, Ala., March 22, 64. 
Somerville, Ada., Mareh 26, ‘61. 

; Flint River, Ala, March 2s, 764. 

7 Moulton, Ala., Mareh 29, 761. 

Flint River, Ala., April 3, “61. 
Courtland Road, .Ala., April 9, GL. 
siege of Decatur, Ala., April 15, “61. 
Flint River, Ala., April 18, 764. 

52 Bear Creck, Ala., April 21, 761. 
Snake Creck Gap, Ga., May 9, 64. 
Resaea, Ga., May 12, 64. 

Roant Cross Roads. Ga, May 11,764. 
+ Ustenoola River, Ga., May 10, “64. 

7 Vuallas, Ga, May 23, 64. 

; Kenesaw Mountain, Ga., June 30, 64. 
Nickajack, Ga, July 4, “64. 


) Chattahooche River, Ga., July 14, 64. 


117th Ill. Vols, Sept. 19th, 1862. Te- 


61 Pumpkin Vine Creek, Ga., July 17, 64... an) ae ap . 
ene ee, July 19,64, Signed April 18th, 1864. Was Assistant | 
3 Decatur i oe es Adjutant General on General C. F. 
6 toy Creek, Ga., July 27 oe 2, . 

65 Owl Rock, Ga, “August 2°64, Smith’s staff; commanded a detach- 
G6 Sandtown, Ga, August 5, G4. | mentat Fort isahtanes Assistant Adju- 
07 Near East Point, Ga., Angust 18, 64. 

6S Near Atlanta, Ga, August 22, 64. vein Gener al Tuspector at Columbus ; ’ 
69 Lovejoy Suttion, Ga,, Sept. 2, 64. general picket officer of 5th division, 
70 loner on (a, Sept 3, "G4. A . 

71 Wan Wert, Ga, Sept. 27, (64. 16th Army Corps, and also commander 
72 Cave Springs, Ga., Oct. ier of provisional encampment at Fort 
#3 Coosaville, Ga, Oct. 17, "64. Pickering, Tennessee, In all these Gen. 


Coosa River, Gia., Oct. 23, 64. 
Cassville, Ga, Nov. 4, ‘64. 

Near Rough aca Ready, Ga. Nov. 15, 
77 Social Circle, Ga., Nov. 17, ’64. 


W. T. Sherman, over his own siguature 


64. says, that major Newsham was held in 


78 Buckhead Station, Ga, Nov. 19, ‘64. high esteem. 

79 Park's Mills, Ga., Nov. 20, 64. Captain Joseph G. Robinson, raised 
$0 Eatonton, Ga., Nov. 20, “64. | T 1 ] ah § 

SI Near Milledgeville Ga, Now23G.)) |COMDSHy 2 and wis: electe i eae 


Buffalo Swamp, Ga., Nov. 25, a 
Near Sandersville, Ga., Nov. 25, 64. 
Sandersville, Ga., Nov. 26, Od. \ 
Near Louisville, "Ga, Nov. 28, 64. ( 
} Fort TLarrison, Ga., Dee. 7, “64. 
7 Monteith, Ga., Dec. §, 6-4. 


tion. 
Donelson, Shiloh and Corinth, disabling 
him for active service. Was transferred 


88 Near Savanah, Ga., Dee. 9, ’64. from his regiment tothe Fourth Veteran are shown in this list. 
a Pee a a Se ener 21,64. Reserves, receiving a commission from Roster, ‘Three Months’ Service. Muster 
: B Y Wm. Uy an. Jv, Oo. i & 5 - 1 . 4 

91 Turner’s Creek, S.C. Jan. 31, ’G5. | President Lincoln as caplain, and was eT a G 
92 Whippy Swamp, 8. C., Feb. 1,765. assigned to company G, and statio ned ates 
93 River Bridge, 8. C., Feb. 2, ’65. ye : Benjamin W. Tucker, must’d out July 25, ’61. 
Os Lie Suikelic © GC. Feb. 6.765 at Rock Island, where he acted as pro- : othe 5 cing 
Om eS TEER e Gi TEL Te, SE : First Lieutenant. 

95 South Edisto, 8. me Web. 5, ee vost marshal of prisoners. He was a H. Davi a Pe ae 
96 North Edisto, S , Feb. 10,’ thee era Cary H. H. Davis, must’d out July 25, 1861. 
97 Cannon's hee sg, C., Feb. 11,65 en BOISE! SHUR ATL Vets ORM ee iSecancavanfenaat 
pee Bridge, aS eh den UY Samuel T. Hughes enlisted as private | Jared P. Ash, mustered out Jnly 25, 1°61 

, & ) , 22, L$ A 
a ae ee 16,"65. in the three months’ service, and'in the | Fay ican 
101 New Cheraw, 8. C. Feb. 28, 765. three years’ service was made Ist Lieuten- | Sainuel B. Bruce, must’d out July 25, 1861. 
103 ee ee a ae ene ant. On the reorganization of the regi- | Sergeants. 

3 ‘ ‘ Serger 
104 Near Datlineton, S.C., March 4, ’65. _ment he was elected Lieutenant Colonel. Ahsalom T. at muat’d ont July 25, 1861. 
105 Floral College, s. C., March 8 66. William G. Gailion, must’d out July 25, ’61. 
106 ey etteville, N. C., a arch 10, 65. He was an excellent officer, and followed | | William L. Ash, ret out July 26, 1861. 
107 Near Fayetteville, N.C., March 13,65. the regiment through the whole’ service. Cone 
108 Black River, N.C. March 15, 69 i y f : ‘ x 
109 nee Genocale XN, G Seek 2 65, ve ey Meee oi from the effet Samnel Boyd, must’d out July 25, 1861. 
TIL) Sear Memes River, Gy April 10, °65. of wounds received in the war. Levi Davis, Jr., mustered out July 25. 1861. 


| Major John H. Ikuhn went out as 
Captain of company K, from Alton, 
in the three months’ service, and upon 
rived at Camp Butler, July 12, 1865, for enlistment in the three years’ service was 
final payment and diseharge. promoted to major of the regiment, and 
Major Thomas J. Newsham deserves served until his time expircd, when he 
special mention for the efficient services ‘returned home and assisted in recruiting 
rendered. From the confidence reposed the 144th Infantry regiment, and was 
in him by his superior officers he was at promoted Colonel. 
times detailed to perform the duties, Captain Emil Adam went from Alton 
from the office of major to that of major as Lieutenantin the three mouths service. 
general. A synopsis of his military his- Upon the advance of John H. Kuhn, 
tory, as shown by the files of the War he was promoted to captain of company 
Department at Washington, will abun- A, in thethree years’ service. At the 
dantly speak for itself. He went in as 1st close of the war Adam was promoted 
Lieutenant, Co. I, 9th Ill Inft. Vols. and remained in the service of the regu- 
(three months’ service) April 25th, lar army. William G. Vinekard was 
1851; promoted to adjutant May 25th,| Regimental Quarmaster in the three 
1861; mustered out July 24th, 1861. months’ service, and was promoted to A. 
Ke-enlisted July 26th, 1861, as Ist Lieu- Q. M., which position he held until he 


The regiment was mustered out July 
9th, 1865, at Louisville, Ky., and ar- 


\ 
{ 


tenant and Adjutant, (three months’ was killed, Feb. 14, 1864. 
service), Promoted Captain A. A. Dr. Emil Guelich joined the service 


General Vols. Oct. 3d, 1861, Major of as an enlisted man for three months, and 


_tain and served in the war in that posi- 
He was severely wounded at Fort 
meu who served in the regiment. 
‘those whowent from Madison county 
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again for three years, and was promoted 
assistant surgeon on July, 1861. 
April, 1862, he was promoted surgeon, 
in which position he served during the 
remainder of the war, and was greatly 
appreciated by the regiment. 


In 


William H. Purviance, a brave and 


gallant Lieutenant, was severely wounded 
at Shiloh, and disabled for service, and 
was honorably discharged, Aug. 16, 
1862. 
enlisted man, and was promoted 2d 
‘Lieutenant Co. I,iu three years’ ser- 
viee, and on reorganization was promo- 
ted captain Co. B, and was killed March 
15, 1865. 


George Woodbury joined as an 


Below is a roster of the officers and 
Only 


Benjamin kk. Dorwart, mnst’d out July 25,61. 
Edward A. Tucker, must’d out July 25,61. 


Musicians. 


Peter 8. Wolford, mustered ont July 25, '61. 


Eugene Lavenue, mustered out July 


~~ oe 
25, 761. 
Privates. 


Barber, John, mustered ont July 25, 61. 


Barnhart. Richard, mustered out July 25, 


61. 


Bailey, George, mustered out July 25,61. 


1K 
Bassett, Tlarlon, mustered out July 
Burmeister, Henry, must’d out July 


I 


‘Barnett, William L., 


hinkeman, l'rederick, must’d out July 25,61. 
29, 61. 
25, 61. 
sarnett, Thomas, mustered out July 25, 61. 
must’d ont July 25, 61. 
Soles, Nathaniel L., must’d out July 26, 61. 
Baker, Simeon 5S , mustered out July 25, 61. 


Burns, Archibald, mastered out July 25, 61. 
Collins, John ibe mustered out July 25, 61. 
Chencweth, John B., must’d ont Jely 25,61. 
Cull, William Ef., 
Campbell, Alexander, ninst’d out July 25, 61. 
Christie, William P., 
Caldwell, William, mastv’d out July 25, ‘61. 
Cronk, Gilbert, must’d ont July 25, ’61. 
Carter, William IT, must’d out July 25, 61. 


mustered out July 25, "61. 


must’d out July 25, 61. 


Draper, Frederick R., must’d out Jnly 25, ’61. 
Dimond, Charles W., must’d out July 25, ’61, 
Driscoll, Thomas, mustered out July 25, ‘61. 
Davis, Frank, mustered out July 25, 1861, 
Dugan, John, mustered ont July 25, 1861. 
Dennis, Allen, mustered out July 25, IS6L. 
Davis, Benjamin, mustered out July 25, 61. 


LEE TEAS IE) TE WO 8” AVC SID IES ONY 


Fletcher, Newton, niustered out Jnly 25, ’61. 
Foree, Wiliam 8., must’d out July 25, 61. 
Garrett, William, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Hodge, Alexander, mustered out July 25, ’61. 
Hughes, Peter, must'd out July 25, 1861. 
Hughes, Jahn’P. , mustered out July 25, 761. 
Hawkins, Royal W., must’d out July 25, 761. 
Haffman, Ncilimeton must’'d out July 25, [Ole 
Hover, Jolin, diseh. for disability, May 15,61. 
Hays, George M., mustered out July 25, 61. 
Hartwich, James M., must'd out July 25, 61. 
Tlarney, David M., must’d out July 25, ’61. 
Johnson. George E., must'd out July 25, ‘61. 
Kulmas, Benedict, must’d out July 25, 61. 
Kendall, Jesse K., mnst’d out July 25, 1861. 
King, Charles, must’d out July 25, 1861. 
Medley, John, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Marphy, Joseph, mustered out July 25, '61. 
Motley, Thomas, mustered out July 25, 1861. 
Mills, “John W. ., mustered out July 25, 1 L861, 
Moses, Hngh, not sworn in. 

McDonald, William J., must'd out July 25,61. 
MeNiel, David, mustered out July 25, 151, 
MeCormick, Duncan, not sworn in. 

Polliam, James. mustered out July 25, 1561, 
Pembrook, Wesley, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Pembrook, Wm. K., niuast’d out July 25, ’61. 
Ribelin, John, mustered out July 25, 1861. 
Rees, Henry, mustered ont July 25, 1861. 
Rundell, Samuel P., must’d out July 25, 761, 
Sweeney, Thomas, must’d aut July 25, 1861. 
Smith, Henry C., mustered out July 25, 1861. 
Scofield, Richard, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Schweetner Anton, must’d out July 25, 1861. 
Scott, Jacob J., mustered out July 25, 1561. 
Spain, Patrick, mustered out July 25, 1861, 
Teer, Joshua, mustered out July 25, ASAE 
Thompson, John, mustered out July 25, 761. 
Woods, Thomas L., must'd ont July 25, 1861. 
Webb, John. must'd out July 25, 1561, 
Wheelock, John, mustered out July 25, ’61- 
Wright John, not sworn in. 


Muster Roll, Company I, 


Captain. 
Joseph G. Robinson, re-entered three years 
service. ; 
First Lieutenant. 
Thomas J. Newsham, re-entered three years 
service. 
Seeend Lieutenant. 
Gatthold Girnt, re-entered three years’ service, 
10th linois Infantry. 


First Sergeant. 


Edward L. Friday, must'd out July 25, '61. 
{Sergeants. 
James D. Cobine, mustered out July 25, ’61. 


John P. Lusk, mustered ont July 25. 1861. 
George Lingenfelter, must'd out July 24, 61. 


Corporals. 
John H. Gonterman, must’d out July 25, 61. 
Gustavus O. Austin, must'd out July 25, °61. 


Harmon VW. Cassady, must'd out July 25, 61. 


Musicians. 


James W. Boyd, mustered out July 25, 1861. 
George W. Putnam, must’d out July 25, “61, 
Privates 
AHison, Wm., mustered out July 25, 761. 
Altman, Wm., mustered out July 25, “61. 
Ashton, David N., mustered ont July 25, 
Barusback, Henry C., must’d out July 25, 
Bishop, Peter, mustered out July 25, ‘61. 
Bailhache, Morgan H., must'd ont July 25,61 
Brendle, Simean, mustered out July 25, “61. 
Bauer, Frank, mastered out July 25, "61. 
Berleman, }ierman, must'd out July 25, “61. 
Calvin, James B., mustered aut July 25, ‘ol. 
Charlick, Jolin, must’d out July 25, °61. 
Cornman, Ferdinand A., mus. out July 2 25, 61; 
re-enlisted three years. 


“OL. 
Boe 


COURTY. 


Crosby, James W., mustered ont July 25, 61, 
re-enlisted three years. 
Calvin, Robert W., must'd out July 25, 61. 
Dinsmore, Wm. L., must’d out July 25, ’61, 
Davis, George, must’d out July 25, G1. 
Dettmer, Henry, mustered out July 25, "61, 
Deikman, Ernst A., must'd out July 25, ’61. 
East, Thomas W., mustered ont July 25, “61, 
Feisler, Ifenry, mustered ont July 25, 61, 
Foreman, Wim. A., mnstered oat July 25, 61. 
Gates, Joseph C., mustered out July 25, 761. 
Green, Jeremiah V., rmust'd out July 25, 61, 
Gillespie, Joseph J., must'd out July 25, 1861, 
re-enlisted tliree years. 
Ifanser, Adolphus If., must’d out July 26, 61. 
Hobson, John, must'd out July 25, 61, 
Tfook, Bernard, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Hamel, Frederick W., must‘d out July 25,61. 
ITaddly, John W., must'd out July 25, ’61. 
IJauter, Samuel, mustered aut July 25, ’61. 
Iauskins, James R., ninst'd out July 25, °61. 
Jarvis, Wm. W., mnst'd out July 25, 61, re- 
enlisted three vears. 
Kelly, Michael, must’d out July 25, “61. 
Kluge, Augustus, mustered ont July 25, 1861, 
re-enlisted three years, 
Krebs, Joho V., must’d out July 25, ‘61. 
Kanfman, John, mustered out July 25, ‘61. 
Linderman, Abraham, must’d out July 25,761. 
Lott, Louis. mustered out July 25, ‘61. 
Lemka, Lonis, nustered out July 2 Yay, Mo 
Lanehiy, John H, must’d ont July 25, 1610 
Lening, Frederick W., must’d out Juty 25,61. 
Lewis, Francis M., mustd out July 25, 761. 
Likart, John G., must’d out July 25. 761, 
McCalley, Eli A., must’d ont Juty 25, 61. 
MeDonald, William A., mus, out July ei, 


61. 


Moore, George, mustered out July 25, 1861, 


re-enlisted. 
Miller, leary, must’d out July 25, 61, 
Padon. Willi: am, mustered out July 25, 1861, 

re-enlisted. 
Phildins, Adolph, must’d out July 25, ’61. 
Roherkaste, Ernst G., must d out July 25, °61. 
Reid, Christian, must’d out July 25, 61. 
Runge, Theodore, nmst'd out July 25, ‘61. 
Stincheomb, Noah W., mus ont July 25, 61, 
Scheer, Joseph, must’d out July 25, 61. 
Smith, Samuel P., must'd out July 25, ’61. 
Schueckman, Andrew, must'd out July 24,61, 
Sharp, Abraham, must'd out July 25, 61. 
Sauer, Henry, must’d out July 25, Tse 
Thompson, William, must'd out July 2aGle 
Tneker, Amos, must d out July 25, 61, 
Wilson. Tyler, must’d out July 25, 61. 
West, John A., must’d out July 25, Hh, 
Woodberry, George, mustered out July 25, 

1861, re-enlisted. 


Muster Roll, Company K,. 
Cuptain. 


John Hi. Kuhn, mustered out July 25, 1861, 
re-entered service. 


First Lieutenant. 
Shutterer, mustered out July 25, 61, 


Second Licutenant. 


\ 
Emi} Adam, mustered out July 25, 61, re-en- 


tered service. 
' First Sergeant. 
Fritz Hoeffert, mustered out July 25, ‘61. 
Sergeants, 
George Mohr, mustered ont July 25, 61. 
Jacoh Eppenbe rger, must’d out July 25 (ile 
Sebastian Handt, must ‘d out July 2 ony Pp 
Joseph Dietescliy, mustered out July 25, ‘61. 
William Schell, mustered out July oo BL. 
Frederick Oberbeck, must'd ant July 2 25 Us 
Ernst J. Weihirich, must ‘d out July 25:61. 


Musicians. 
Henry Till, mustered out July 25, ’61. 
John Linsig, mustered out July 25, ’61. 


TELL NOTS. 


_Castens, John, mustered out July 


231 


Privates. 

Brewenkamp, Fred., must’d ont July 25, ’61. 
Buly, Peter, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Brenner, Ifenry , mustered out July ay Cie 
Betz, € ‘narles, mustered ont Julby 25, “ule 
Bauer, John, mustered out July 25,61. 
Bachman, (Ohanlles, mustered out July 25, 

Brain, Joseph, mustered out July 25, Lane 
Barnes, Heinrich, mustered out Jniy 25,’ 
Bunse, Ww liam, mustered out July “oh, ute 
ferner, Louis, mustered out July 55, Pl. 
25,61, 
Davis, John, austered out July 25, 61. 
Dick, Abraham, mustered out July 25, (le 
Faulhaber, Adam, mustered out July 2 OL. 
Faulstick, Tfenry, mustered out July 23, 61. 
Gottlob, iventlores mustered aut July 25, "61. 
Guelieh, Emil, mustered ont ‘July 25, ’61 ; re- 

entered service Pro. Surgeon, 

Geschky, Baldwin, mustered out July 25 
Goldbart, John, mustered out July 25, ‘al. 
Gudermann, Pi rank. mustered out J aly Paul. 
Gubrich, Charles, mustered out July Gl. 
Hartman, John, mustered out July 25, * 
Uutter, Carl, mustered out July 25, “61. 


“61. 


, 61. 


[laster, Bernhard, mustered out July 25, 61. 
aes 


Tforn, Heinrich, mustered out July 2 
Harris, Charles, niustered out July 
fitz, Tudolph, "mustered out July 2 
Joesting, Ilenry, mustered out July 2 25, ie 
Joerger, Albert, mustered out July 2 2a ule 
Justi, Andreas, mustered out July 25," ABI. 
Jahneke, Heinrich, mustered out July 25, oe 
Korn, Gustave, mustered out July 25, 61; re- 
entered service Pro. Q. M. 
Linsig, Gottlieb, mustered out July 25, 61, 
Lebherz, Theodore, mustered out July 25, "61. 
Morgenstern, Wilhelm, mus. out July 25, ‘61, 
Mueller, Charles, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Meller, John, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Nistler, Robert, mustered out July 25 >, OL. 
Ott, Andreas, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Kedell, George, mustered out July 2 >, 61. 
Rohtand, George, mustered out cay 35, BU 
Radt, riederich, mustered out July 25, Ol. 
Nose, Christian, mustered out July 25, bl. 
Schild, August, mustered out July 25, 61, 
Schrub, Paul, mustered ont July 25, {Bir 
Seibert, John, mustered out July 35, 61. 
Selfried, Alexander, mustered out July 25,61. 
Sasmanu, Jolin, mustered out July 25, '61. 
Sclineeberg. Adolph, must’d out July De Oils 
Sehopped, Peter, mustered out July ; ‘61, 
Spies, Meinard, mustered out July 25, 761. 
Schneider, Martin, mustered out July’ 25, ‘61. 
Sehafler, George, mustered out July” 2, ei 
Stoer, Adam, mustered out July 25, oi 
Sosal, August, mustered out July 25, '61. 
Schoppel, Jolin, mustered out July 25, Ol. 
Unze, Ferdinand, mustered out July 35, 6). 
Vener, Henry, mustered out July 25 6). 
Wendle, Jacob, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Wueiner, John, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Weishaar, George, mustered out July 25, ol. 
Weis, Martin, mustered out July 25, ‘61. 
Young, John, mustered out July 25, 61. 
Zeigler, Martin, mustered out July 25, AGilke 


Roster—Threc| Years’ Services 
Staff, 


Major. : 
John If. Kuhn, term ex. Aug. 20, 1864, 
aAlJjutants. 


Thomas J. Newsham, pro. to Genera] Paine’s 


stafl. 
Tenry II. Klock, term ex. Aug. 20, 1864. 
Quartermasters. 


Wm. G, Pinckard, pro. to capt. and ass’t qrmr., 
killed in Va., Feb. 14, 1864. 
Gustav. Korn, died May 6, 1563, 


Surgeom, 
Emil Guelich, term ex. Aug. 29, 1864. 
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Nou-Commissioned Staff. 


Commissary Si rgeant. 
Eben. IT. Burgess, must’d out Aug. 20, 1564. 


Muster Roll, Company A. 


Captain. 
Emil. Adam, term ex. Aug. 29, 1864. 


First Licutenant. 
Ernest J. Weyrick, resigned Dec. 24, 1861. 


Second Lientenant. 
Theodore Gotlob, term ex. Aug. 20, 1864. 


Sergeant. 
Frederick Oberbick, must’d out Aug. 20, "64. 


Corporals. 
Anton IJund, must. ont Aug. 20, 64. as serg't. 
John Galdbart, M. O. Ang. 2U, ’64, ay sergt. 
Peter Shoppat, killed at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 
Adaw Stachr, died March 26, 1862. 
TJenry Vettar. 
Anton Schwertner, mus. out Aug. 20, 1564, as 


sergeant. i 
Joseph Baun, killed, Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 


Musician. 
Tlenry Lil], must’d ont Aug. 20, 1864. 


Privates. 
Bauer, Henry, must'd out Aug. 20, 1864. 
Bremenkamp, Fred. 
Durmeister, Henry, 
renner, Henry, vet., M. O. July 9, 1865. 
Berger, John, must'd out Aug. 20, 186-4. 
Gunze, Win., pris. war, M. O. April 22, 1865. 
Baner. John. 
Dunmeier, Christian, must’d out Aug. 20, 64. 
Trank, Nicholas. 
Fisher, Andreas. 
Gilrieh, Chs., killed, Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 
Ilaber, Jacob, must’d out Aug. 20, [564. 
Hall, William. 
Hertweek, Michl, tr. to V. R. C., Mar. 29, ’64. 
Harter, Bernhard, must'd ont Aug. 20, 1864. 
Torn, Ilenry, must’d ont Aug. 20, 1864. 
Janke, Ilenry, must'd out Aug. 20, 1564. 
Koch, Fried., vet., must d out July 9, 1860. 
Kortkamp, William. 
Linsig, Gottlieb, died Nov. 5, 62, at St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Laehr, James If. 
Miller. Chas . discharged Oct. ’62. wonnds, 
Mangels, Peter, must'd out Ang. 20, 1864. 
Miller, ILenry, vet., M.O. July 8, °65, as sergt. 
Ott, Andreas, M. O. Aug. 20, 1864. | 
Schoppet, John, M. O. Aug. 20, 1864. ! 
Schafer, George, M.O, Aug. 20, 1504. 
Schnh, Paul, M.O. Aug. 20, 1864. 
Scharff, Ephraim, diseh'd July 21, 62, dis’ty. 
Schmid, Christian, tr. Jan. 14, 64 by G.O. 21, 
A.G. O. 
Wehril, Jacob, M. O. Aug. 20, 1864. 
Weis, Martin, M. O. Ang. 20, 1864. 
Weller, George, M. O. Aug. 20, 1564, 


Recruits. 


Brakebush, Henry, tr. to Co. D, as consolid'd, 
must'd ont July 9, 765. 

Ballion, Jobn, tran. to Co. D, as consolidated, 
must’d out July ¥, "65. 

Ifess, John, tr. to Co, D, as conso’d, mustered , 
out July 9, 1865. 

Jargener, August, tr. to Co. D, as cons., must'd 
out Jnly 9, 1865. 

Meyer, Jacob, died Aug. 2", 762, at Corinth. 

Quast, John M. 

Rose, Christian, vet., must'd out July 9, 1865, 
as sergeant. 

Sosal, Angust, mustered out Aug. 20. 64. 

Thoma, Stephen, must’d out Aug. 20, 6-4. 

Weber, Benedict, must’d out July 9, "65. 


Muster Roll, Company B. 
Privates. 
Gantner, Joseph, 
Schab, John, must’d out Aug. 20, 1864. 


Recruit. 
[lofmeister, John Peter, must. out Aug. 20, 64. 


Muster Roll Company C. 
Sergeant, 
John M. Saltzman, tr. to Co. If, June 11, “62, 


yet. pro chief bugler of 9h, as consolid’d, 
mustered out July 9,65. 


Recruit. 


Mewhouse, Aug., tr. to Co. F, as consol'ted, 
mustered out July 9, ’u5. 


Muster Roll, Company D. 
Privates. 
Schulze, Frederick, kiled Shiloh, April 6,762. 
Schulze, Ienry, tr. 10 Co. P, as coa., pris. war, 
mustered out April 14, 1865. 
Muster Roll, Company F. 
Privates. 
Ashton, David N., killed at Fort Donelson, 
Feb. 15, 1862. 
Barnett, Thos., mustered out Aug. 20, 1864. 
Bassett. Harlow. 
Collins, John, mustered ont Ang. 20, 1864. 
Charlick, John, killed Shiloh, April 6, ’62. 
Chenoworth, John B., died June 5, '62, w'ds. 
Ellison, Thomas. 
Iladley, Jas. N. W., pro. Ist Lieut. Ist Tenn. 
Art, Ang. 13, 1863. 
Hughes, Jumes, died Jan. 13, 1863. 
Lynch, Nathan, mustered out Ang. 20, 1864. 
Lauchly, John I1., pro. 2d Lient. Ala. C. T., 
Feb. 11, 1864. 
Miller, John W., mustered out Ang. 20, 1864. 
Teear, Josh. G., killed Shiloh, April 6, ’62. 
Muster Roll, Company I, 
Captains. 
Jos G. Robinson, tr.to V. R C., Nov. 16, ’63. 
sam’l T. Hughes, pro. Lt. Col. as consol., M.O. 
July 9, 1865. 
First Lieutenants. 
Ww. H. Purviance, hon’ably disch'd Aug. 16, 
1862, on ace’t wounds received. 
Wm. Padon, pro. Major, as consol , mustered 
out July 8, 1805. 
Second Lieutenants. 


George Woodberry, pro. Capt. Co. B, as cons., 
killed March 11, 1865. 


| James W. Crosby, M.O. as Ist sergeant, Co. B, 


cons'd, July 9, 1865. 


Sergeants. 
William W. Jarvis, M. O, Aug, 
Wim. HW. Donnegan, M, O. Aug. 


Corporals. 


90, 1864. 
90, 1864. 


George Stice tr. to Co. B as consol'dt pris. war 
nm. 0. Feb. 2, 1865, as corporal, 

Manroc A. Comman. 

Robt. R. Swain, tr. to Co. B. as consol’dt ; m. 0. 
Dee. 18, 1864. 

John G. Irwin, must’d out Ang. 20, 1864. 

Thomas Pete, must’'d out Ang. 20, 1864. 

Alfred T. Stanton, must’d ont Aug. 20, 1864. 

Ferdinand A. Comman, killed at Moulton, 
Mareh 21, [So4. 

James B. Thomas, must’d out Aug. 20, 1864, 


Privates. 
Baird, John 
Baird, William, must'd out Ang. 20, 1864. 
3reyfogle, Daniel G., mnst'd out Ang. 20, "4. 
Barber, Norman C., discli'd on act. of wounds. 
Ballard, James G., diseb'd on act. of wouuds. 


, Vanhooser, Juhn R., must’d out Aug. 
| 


Bass, John killed at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 

3ehrndt, Charles F., must'd ont Aug. 20, 764. 

Burgbes, Zachariah died April 3, 63; won'ds. 

Borden, Aaron C., must'd out Aug. 20, ‘64. 

Boes, Anthony killed in an aflray July 4, 68 

Cowell, Charles, must’d out Aug, 20, 1864. 

Crews, Josephus 

Collins, James G., disch’d’A pril 4, '62; disabl'y, 

Clark, George W., must’d ont Aug. 20, 1564. 

Cuppinall, George W., pris. war; must’d out 
Sept. 3, 1864. 

Davidson, Samnel E., must’d out Ang. 20, 64. 

Dayton, Chas. E., disch'd Ang. 10, 762 wounds, 

Dunnagan, Joshua &., died Oct. 20, 1861. 

Elliott, John, tr. to Co. B as consolidated ; 
must’d out Sept. 11, 1864. 

Fuller, Ileaston disch'd July 16, 1861; won'ds. 

Graham, John died 

Gillham, Thos. C., must’d ont Ang. 20, 1864. 

Gillespie, Joseph J., disch’d June 4, 1862; 
disability. 

Hawley, John died March 1862. 

Hays, Oliver, vet., deserted July 11, 1864. 

Hammock, Andrew J., disch’d Oct. 8, 1862; 
disability. 

Hanratty, James disch’d July 29,62; won’ds. 

Helms, William S., disch'd on act. wounds. 

Harker, Hiram must’d ont Aug. 20, 1864. 

Holcomb, Mahlon D., m. on. Sept. 11, 1864. 

Hauskins, Thomas L. 

Irwin, Samuel mustered ont Aug. 20, 1864. 

Jaka, Jolin must’d ont Aug. 20, 1864. 

Jarvis, Sidney B., mus’d ont Aug. 20, 1864. 

Johnson, James N., killed at I*t. Donelson, 
February 15, 1862. 

Johnson, David must’d ont Aug. 20, 1864. 

Kluge, August killed, Ft. Douelson, Feb. 15, 
TS62. 

Kegon, Edward died April 

Kyle, David must’d out Ang. 

Kindler, George W., killed 
Feb. 15, 1862. 

Lohmyer, Charles killed at Ft. Donelson, Feb. 
15, 1862. 

Lent, George disch’d Oct. 15, ’62; wounds. 

Lawson, George disch'd on account of wounds. 

Lang, James pris. war, must’d out Feb.11, ‘65. 

Lane, Dennis killed at Ft. Donelson, Feb. 15, 
Oe, 

Lewis, James must’d ont Aug. 20, 1864. 

Lewis, Charles C., m.o. Aug. 20, 1864. 

Lawrence, John N. 

Livingston, Alonzo, killed at Ft. Donelson, 
Hichpl ay Gee 

Mills, Albert G , died April 27, ’62; wounds. 

McKinley, George 8. died .Ang. 18, 762. 

MeMahan, Ifugh killed at Ft. Donelson, Feb, 
lay, Abs 

McKinney John K., killed at Ft. Donelson, 
Feb. 15, 1862. 

Morchead, Samuel disch’d Oct. 14, ’61; won’ds. 

MeDormitt, Charles killed at Ft. Donelson, 
Feb, 15, 62. 

Mitchell James 

Moore, George W. died Feb, 15, °62; wounds, 

Parker, Wm., must’ ont Ang. 20, "64. 

Prentice, John E., disch’d Novy. 4,’62 ; disab’ty. 

Patton, Charles, missing in action at Mud 
Creck, Miss., June 20, 63. 

Pearl, Lawforti disch’d Jan. 1,'62; disability 

Tieid, Nicholas 

Neadman, Charles must’d out Ang. 20, 64. 

Reid, Charles Samuel m. 0. Sept. 17, “64. 

Riggin, William Lf., must'd out Sept. 17, "64. 

Robertson, Thomas R., died Oct. 20, “61. 

Swartz, Fred. killed at Shiloh April 6, 762, 

Sanders, Ilenry must’d out Aug. 20, 764. 

Stephenson. Joseph P., killed at Ft. Donelson 
Feb. 15, °62 

Stallman, Frederick, must’d out Aug. 

Stringer, Joseph E. 

Smith, Jacob, died Nov. 7, ’61. 

Turner, James J),. must’d out 20, 64. 


15,62; wounds. 
20, 1864. 
at Ft. Donelson 


Webster, Olander T., diel Dee. 15, 1861. 

Wilson, Wim. T., discl’d Ang, 21, 62; wo'ds, 

Williams, David, killed at Fe. Donelson Feb. 
15, 1862. 

Willis, George—deserted. 

Wilsen, Joln, kille| at Fort Donelson 

Wormeyer, Heury, mnst'd out Aug. 20, 64. 


Recruits. 


Bohannon, James M,, tr. to Co. B, as consol'dt 


must d out July 9, “05. 


Corman, Horatio, disel’d, as serg’t May 25, 
65. 

Cox, Williaw T., must'd out July 9, 1865, 

Fowler, James, musd out July 9, 160, 

Johnson, Sidney L. 

Padon, James, missing in action at Athens, 
Ala., Januar, 26, (S64. 

Padon, Ju’son, died Jan, 24, 1861. 

Seybold, Samuel, disch'd as serg t May 28, 765, 

Zanderz, Fred W., disch'd us serg't May 28, °65, 


Minth Infantry (Reorganized )—Muster Roll, 
Company B. 
Reertits subsequent to rearganization. 


Barnett, Jesse, must. out July 9, “65. 
Brody, Peter, must’d ont July 9, 65. 
Cussy, Roger W., must'd out Duly 9, 1865, 
Donohoe. William T., must'd out July 9, 65. 
Henry, August, must’d out July 9, 1865. 
Holmes, James, absent. sick at ur. o. of reg’t. 
Morgine, Martin, must'd out July 9, 765. 
Morris, John, must'd out July 9, 1865. 
Olderson, William, must'd out July 9, 1865. 
Riggin, Jackson, must d out uly 9, 1865, 
Tompkins, Richard mustd out July 9, 1865. 
Vingard, Philip J., must'd ont July 9, 1565. 
Vohringer, George, must’d out July 9, 1865. 
Whitey, Chas. B., must’d out July 9, 1565. 
Unassigned Recruits. 


Marrison, David, disel’d July 1, 1564. 
Ryan, Daniel. 


Tenth Infantry.—Three years’ service. 


Was organized and mustered into the 
United States service at Cairo, Illinois, 
Apuiil 26th, 1861, by Capt. Pope. Was 
composed of seven companies of infant- 
ry and three of artillery. This organ- 
ization was for three months’ service, 
but at the expiration of the time of en- 
listment, the regiment re-enlisted, and 
was agaiv mustered into the service for 
three years, at Cairo, July 29th, 1861. 
At this time the companies of artillery, 
were transferred tothe J'irst and Secon 
artillery regiments, and the Tenth was 
madecomplete with infantry. Compa- 
nies D and K, which aided in filling up 
this vacancy, were mainly recruited from 
Madison county. It remained at Cairo 
and Bird’s Point during the winter, and 
in January, 1862, took part in the 
movement made by Gen. Grant to the 
rear of Columbus. Scattered Jeff. Thom p- 
son’s guerrillas, aided by the Seventh Ca- 
valry, March Ist, at Skyestown, Mo., ta- 
king several prisoners and twoguns. Dur- 
ing the month joined Gen. Pope’s army at 
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New Madrid. Advanced on New Madrid 
on the night of the 12th inst., driving in 
the enemy’s pickets, at right=houlder shift 
arms, without returning a shot; threw up 
breast-works before morning, planting 
four guns, under fire from Forts Thomp- 
son and Pillow, and five gun-boats. 
Loss one captain and two privates kill- 
ed. Crossed the river below New Mad- 
rid on the night of April 7th, and inter- 
cepted the retreating forces from Island 
No. 10, compelling the surrender of 
Gen. Mackall, at Tiptonville, with 2,500 
men, besides securing a large amount of 
artillery and small arms. This grand 
movement resulted in the capture of 
6,000 prisoners. 

At Fort Pillow April 13th, returned, 
and landed at Hamburg on the 24th; 
took part in all the contests of Gen. 
Pope’s army in moving on Corinth; 
under fire at Corinth, May 3d and 8th; 
was in the advance in all the movements 
which resulted in the capture of Corinth. 
During the months of June and July 
the regiment lay at Big Spring. Ar- 
rived at Nashville 12th of Septenther, 
where it remained during the blockade. 
Assigned to the Army of the Cumber- 
land and remained in Nashville until 
July, 1863, and was then placed in 
Smith’s Brigade, Morgan’s Division, 
Granger’s Reserve Corps. 
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campaign. Its next engagement was at 
Jonesboro, Georgia, in September, 1864, 
where it did good service. 

From January 9th to 13th, 1865, 
the regiment lay at Beaufort, South 
Carolina, when it moved with Mower’s 
First Division to Pocotaligo, on the 
Charleston and Savannah railroad. 
On the 20th and 26th attempted to 
cross the Salkahatchie river, but failed 
on account of high-water, and was 
obliged to remain until the 30th, when 
it moved up on the right bank of the 
river, and effected a crossing at River’s 
Bridge on the 3d of February, with a 
loss of forty men. The Third Brigade, 
to which this regiment was attached, was 
in the advance and lost about 125 men. 
The crossing was difficult, and obsti- 
nately contested; the swamp a mile 
wide, and with many streams to cross; 
the water ice-cold, and from one to five 
feet deep; and here the troops floun- 
dered from seven in the morning until 
dark. General Howard, who was pre- 
sent, pronounced it “the best thing of 
the war.” On the 9th of I*ebruary 
crossed South Edisto, at Bickner’s 
bridge, throwing over a pontoon in the 
face of the enemy ; wading, after dark, 
over one-third of a mile through the 
“Jake,” took possession of the enemy in 


Reached Se-!the flank, drove them from their en- 


quatehie Valley, Oct. 1st, and with the) trenchments, and captured several pris- 


assistance of MeCook’s Cavalry Divi- 
sion, drove Wheeler’s Cavalry from the 
valley. Nov. 24th, crossed the Tenn- 
essee river on pontoons, supporting Gen. 
Sherman’s attack on the left of Mission 
Ridge. On the 26th, captured 20 of 
the rear guard of Hardee’s retreating 
column at Chickamauga Station; fol- 
lowed the retreating army as far as 
Ringgold; thence moved to near Knox- 
ville, and subsequently to Columbus on 
the Hiawassie river. Removed to Chat- 
tanooga, aud went into winter quarters 
in the rear of Rossville, Georgia. 
January Ist, 1864, the regiment re-en- 
listed as veterans. 3Y4 men started for 
home the 1th of January, 1864. It re- 
turned to the field again, February fol- 
lowing, commanded by Col. John Till- 
son. April Ist left Rossville, Georgia, 
and on the 3d met the enemy at King- 
ston, where General Phillip Sheridan 
was wounded. From this time forth it 
was under constant fire in the Atlanta 
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oners and one caisson. Passed with the 
army to Columbia, Winnsboro and Che- 
raw, skirmishing, and destroving rail- 
road, thence to Fayetteville on the 11th 
of March. Here the regiment was de- 
tached to lay a pontoon over Cape Fear 
river, which was effected; made a forced 
night's march, and took part in the battle 
at Bentonville on the 20th and 2Ist, 
This was its last battle, the regiment 
sustaining a Joss of sixty men. The 
enemy evacuated during the night. The 
next day the Tenth moved to Golds- 
boro, thence to Raleigh. After Johnson’s 
surrender moved to Richmond, and sub- 
seqnently to Washington, where it par- 
ticipated in the Grand Review. On the 
4th of June proeccded to Louisville, Ky. 
Mustered out of the service July 4th, 
1865, and received final discharge and 
pay at Chicago July 11th, 1865. 
Roster. 
Adjutant. 
James, W. Allen, mus. out July 4, 1865. 
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Non-commissloned Staff. 
Hospital Steward. 
Joho Hobson, disch. Oct. 25, 1864; wounds. 


Prineipal Musicians. 


William IH. Catts, must’d out July 4, 1865. 
James M. Boyd, must'd out July 4, 1865. 


Muster Roll Company D. 


Captains. 


| Stoddard, Alexander, 
| as sergeant. 


| Sawyer, Geo. N., vet., mus. out July 4, 1869, 


as corporal, 
mus. out July 4, 1865, 


‘Stafford, Wilborn, vet., mus. out July 4, 1865. 
St. Andrus, Nicholas, mus. ont Aug. 14, 1864. 
Thomas, Edward, disch. Dec. 4, 1862, to enlist 

in 4th U, 8. Cavalry. 
Tucker, Hammoud. 
Thompson, John, mus. out Aug. 14, 1864. 


| Wallace, John, vet., mus. out July 4, 1865. 
Watts, Rodger, vet., mus. out July 4, 1865. 


Samuel T. Mason, term expired Sept. 23, 1864. | Warren, Nicholas, vet.,, wounded and sent to 


Archibald Burns, mus. out July 4, 1865. 


First Lieutenants. 


Jfeury M. Scarritt, resigned Dec. 11, 1863. 
Peter Ilughes, mus. out July 4, 1866. 


Second Lieutenants. 


William Gallion, dismissed June 18, 1863. 
William F. MWoward, mus. out June 4, 1865. 


Sergeants. 


Robert W. Calvin, vet., mus. out July 4, 1865. 
Wm. M. Smith, disch. Nov. 4, 1862; dis’blty. 
Corporal. 

Sanne! R. Smith, vet., must’d out July 4, 1865, 
as sergeant. 

Privates. 

Ash, Wm. N., vet., mus. out July 15, 1965. 

Bachelor, Wm., vet., must’t ont July 15, 1865. 

Bottoms, Archibald G., vet., mus. ont July 
15, 1865. 

Brown, Andrew F., died Nov. 25, 1861. 

Beck, John, vet., mus. out July 4, 1865. 

Baldwin, Rolin E., vet., tr. to Vet. Engineer 
Regt. Army of the Cumbl'd, July 16, 164. 

Bassnett, Robert, disch. Dec. 4, 1862, to enlist 
in 4th U.S. Cavalry. 

Bonvel}, William A., vet., sick at Washington 
since June 1, 1865. 

Belcher, Joseph H., vet., mus. ont July 4, 1865. 

Bivens. lfenry, vet., killed at Bentonville, N. 
C., March 21, 1865. 

Birmingham, Edward, vet. mus. out July 4, 
1365. 

Brown, Frank, disch. Sept. 20, 1862; disabl’ty. 

Clifford, David A. J., died Dec. 25, 1861. 

Clark, Wm. M., disch. Dec. 22, 1862. disbty. 

Croockeston, Joseph, vet. sergt , mus. ont Sept. 
30, 1864. 

Consley, Wm. P., vet., mns. out July 4, 1860, 
as Ist sergeant. 

Clough, Henry, vet-, mus out 
corporal. 

Dickerson, Ralph, discb. Mar. 9, 765; disbI'ty 

Dugan, John, mus. out Angnst 14, IS64. 

Hughes, William, died November 26, 1861. 

liughes, George, disch. Mar. 9, 1862; disb'Ity. 

J®efiner, John IL., vet., mus. ont July 4, 1865. 

Hall, Charles, disch. Feb. 6, 1862; disability. 

Kear, Archibald N., mus. out August 14, 1864. 

Lampher, George, vet., absent without leave 
July 1, 1864. 

Lent, Philip S., vet., killed at River Brides, 
8. C., Feb. 3, 1865, 

McNeal, Thomas. 

MeClaiv, John. 

McLaughlin, Mark, vet., mus. ont July 4, 1865. 
as corporal. 

Meyers, John C., yet., died May 15, 1864. 

Moore, Cornelius, died March 18, 1862. 

Patterson, John, accidentally killed, July 25, 
1862. 

Peters, John, vet., mus. out July 4, 1865 

Richards, Charles, vet., killed at Kenesaw 
Mountain. June 27, 1sb4. 

Reed, Sylvester A., disch. Feb. 21,°62; disb'lty- 

Squire, Wm. F., vet., mus. out July 4, 1X65. 

Smith, John G., mustered out Oct. 23, 1563; 
disb Ity. 

Smith, William, vet., mus, out July 4, 1565. 

Smith, John, vet., must’d out July 4, 1869. 


July 4, 1865, as 


hospital May 2S, 1864. 
Watson, John, vet., mus. ont July 4, 1565, as 


corporal. 
Recruits. 


Allen, Joseph, died, March 21, 1865; wounds. 
Burns, McClennan, mus. out July 4, 1865. 
Boyd, Franklin, mus. out July 4, 1865. 
Blessinger, Louis, must. ont July 4, 1860. 
| Calvy, Dennis, vet., mus. out July 4, 1865. 
Clark, William M., mus. ont July 4, 1865. 
Ellis, Joseph, disch. April 24, 1865; disb’Ity. _ 
English, Solomon, killed at Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 
12, 1864. 
Free, Isaac, mus. ont July 4, 1865. 
Griffin, James, vet., nus. ont July 4, 1865. 
Hoxey, Garrett, wounded; sent to hospital 
March 21, 1865. 
Hughes, Thomas, mus. out July 4, 1865. 
Hyndman, William, mus. out July +, 1860. 
Jenkins, David, mns. out July 4, T565. 
Jarman, William, mus. out July 4, 1569. 
Long, George F., wounded; sent to hospital 
March 21, 1568. 
Morgan, Michael, mus. out July 4, 1865. 
McEnally, John, mus. out May 30, 1866. 
Motley, David, mus. out July 4, 1865. 
McPherson, Thomas, mus. out July 4, 1865. 
Motley, Joseph, mus. out May 27, 1865. 
Owens, Wm., must’d out Sept. 15, 1865. 
Peacock, Francis, must’d out May 30, 1865. 
Polk, James K., mnst'd out May 30, 1569. 
Prather, Wm., must’d out July 4, 1865. 
Peterson, Michael, must’d out July 4, 1865. 
Pierce, (reurge If., died June 10, 1864. 
Rutlege, William. 
Stillwell, James P., disch’d Dec. 4, ’62, to enlist 
in Fourth U.S. Cavalry. 
Solomon, Robert, must’d out June 23, 1865. 
Solomon, Thomas, must’d out July 4, 1564. 
Smelly, Jacob, must’d out July 4, 1805. 
Scott, Jacob F., must’d out July 4, 1805. 
Stafford, John If., must’d out July 4, 1860. 
Tucker, George W., died Sept. 13, 1864. 
White, Frank. 
Watts, William, must’d out May 30, 1865. 
Willson, William, must’d out July 4, 1865. 


Muster Roll, Company I. 


Second Lieutenant. 


William P. Cousley, M. O. (as sergeant Co. 
D.) July 4, 1865, 


Muster Roll, Company K. 
Captain. 
George C. Lusk, mnst’d out Oct, 24, 186-4, 
Thomas II. Kennedy, must’d out July 4, 1865. 


\ 


First Lieutenants. 
Gotthold Girnt, resigned July 3, 1862. 
James Rogers, must d out Dee. 24, 1564. 
John T. Fabnestock, mnst’d out July 4, 1865 


Second Lieutenant. 


Edward L. Friday, dismissed (sentence of 
court martial) Jane 28, 1562. 
William Wilson, must'd out July 4, 1865. 


First Sergeant. 


James M. Brown, died Feb. 23, at Bird's 
Point, Mo. 


Sergeant. 
Gustayua O. Austin, disch’d July 14, 1862, 
disabled. 
Corporals. 


James Thompson, must’d out May 30, 1869, 

Danie} Lynch, must’d ont Aug 31, 1864. 

William W. Murphy, disel’d Jone 4, 1862. 

William M. Ottwell, disch’d Dee. 11, 1862, 
disability. 

Benjamin F. Kimball, vet., killed Aug. 10, 
near Atlanta, Ga. 


Privates. 


Anderson, Oliver, vet., must'd out July 4, 1869. 
Arnold, William, vet. must'd out July 4, 1865. 
Burroughs, Thomas, must’d ont Ang. 31, [S64. 
Bizer, Jacob, must’d out July 4, 1865, as sergt. 
Brown, James B., died Oct. 31, 1862, Nash- 
yille, Tenn. 
Baker, John, must’d out Aug. 31, 1864. 
Campbell, Asbury, died May 10, 1562, winds, 
Cassaday, Wm. A., nust’d ont Aug. 31, 1864. 
Craig, Benj. F., vet. must'd out July 4, 1865. 
Dix, Alvin, disch’d Feb. 18, 1862. 
Enbanks, John, vet.. must’d out July 4, 1865. 
Fahnestock, George, vet., must'd out July 4, 
1855, as sergeant. 


Green, Austin O., must'’d out Ang. 31, 1864. 


Hess, Henry, vet., must'd out July 4, 1865. 

Jordan, Michael, vet., mnst’d out July 4, 1865. 

Jones, Edward, must’d out Aug. 31, 1564. 

Klone, George, nust’d out Aug. 31, 1864. 

Kelly, Michael, vet., must’d out July 4, 1865. 

Kerr, George. 

Lewis, Wm. F., vet., must’d out Jnly 4, 1865. 

Lingenfelder, George, vet., must d out Aug. 64, 

Mizger, Anton, must'd out Ang. 31, 1864. 

McLane, Francis, discli'd Mar. 18, 1863. 

Mekles, John, disch’d Jan. 30, 1863, disab?’ ty. 

Murphy, Brooker C., disch’d June 18, 1862. 

Murphy, Wm. P., must’d out Aug 31, 1864, 

Mason, Frank, vet., mustd out, July 4, 1860. 

Malligan, Michael, vet., must'd ont July 4,’65. 

Norton, Michael, vet., must’d out July 4, ‘62. 

Opdyke, John W., vet., must’d out July 4,64, 
as sergeant. 

Rizer, Martin, vet. mnst'd ont July 4, IS65. 

Stice, Wm., died Jan. 1, 1862. 

Scully, Thomas, vet., must'd out July 4, 1865. 

Spence, James, vet., M. O. Ang. 31, 1864. 

Sublett, Sam’! P., vet, M. 0. J’ly 4, 1865, as 
corporal. 

Smith, Sam'l F., vet. M. 0. J’ly 4, 1865, as 
first sergeant. 

Tackett, Chas., M. O. Sept. 10, 1864. 

Tadlock, Wm. J., vet., M. O. J'ly 4, 1869. 

Thompson, Wm. M.; disch’d Mar. 18, 1863. 

Whitbread, Wm., disch’d Feb. 18, 1862. 

Walker, Arsenith F., M. O. Aug. 31, 1864. 

Walker, John R., M. O. Aug. 31, 1864 

Welker, John, Vet., M. O. J'ly 4, 1865. 

Weeks, Franklin, vet., disch’d June 16, 1865. 

Wilson, George T., M. O. J’ly 4, 1865. 

Younghans, [enry, disch’d Mar. 18, 1863, 
disability. 

Recruits. 

Anderson, Noah, M. O J'ly 4, 1865. 

Bartlett, Geo. W., M. O. Oct. 3, 1864. 

Brown, Cornelius, vet., M. O. June 23, 1865. 

Bikill, George, vet., J’ly 4, 1865. 

Burnius, Frederick G., sent to hospital Feb. 3, 
1865. 

Boyd, John M., M. O. J’ly 4, 1865. 

Buckley, Thomas M., diseh’d at Quincy, Nile, 
disability. 

Cassaday, Ilarmon W., vet., 
4, 65, as sergeant. 

Crowder, Joshua L., must’d out July 4, 765. 

Condon, John, must’d out July 4, 1865. 

Donaldson, Thos. M., must'd out July 4; 1865, 
as corporal. 

Duffey, Nicholas disch. May10, 65, disability. 

Eaton, Wm. N., mnst’d out Oct. 3, 1864. 

Evans, George E., must'd out July 4, 1865. 


must’d out July 
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Friday, William, vet., muast’d out July 4, 65. 

Fruit, Wm., must‘d ont July 4, 1865. 

Ferguson, Vincent, must’d out July 4, ‘65. 

Gibbons, John. 

Gilimore, Wm. A., must’d out July 4, ‘65. 

Glasser, Marx, must’d out July 4, '65. 

Hombery, Fredk. W., tr.to 60ih 1. mus'd out 
July 31, 1865. 

Jones, Chas., tr. to Ist Neb. regt. 

Lamibkins, James M., absent since Feb. 23, 

1865, supposed to have been captured. 

Luttrell, Jas. M., tr. to V. R. C. 

Mackett, James M., iu hoapital at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Morton, Thos. J., must’d out July 4, °65. 

McDonough, John E., sent to Dry Tortugas, 
G. C. M., Dee. 17, 1864. 

Naughton, Wm., must’d out July 4, 65. 

Neville, Roger, must’d out July 4, 65. 

Pattersou, Andw. C., must’d out July 4, 765. 

Roth, Joseph, must’d out July 4, 765. 

Smith, Daniel W., must’d out July 4, 1569; 
wonnded. 

Schwarz, Edw. must’d ont July 4, 65. 

Schultz, Tenry, must’d ont July 4, 765. 

Schultz, Ernst H., must’d out Jniy 4, 65. 

Sanders, Joseph W. W., must’d out May 15, 
1865. 

Sanders, Benj. A., died Dee. 21, 1864. 

Watters, Joel, vet., M.O July 4, ’65, as corp. 

Wilson, Geo. T., vet., must'd ont Jaly 4, '65. 

Wilson, Jas., tr. to Ist Nebrasku regt. 

Weeks, Philetus, must’d ont July 4, ‘65. 

Wells, Thos. M. must'd out July 4, 65. 

Weaver, Wm., died Ap. 10, '65, at Goidsboro, 
N.C. 

Williams, John, vet., M. O. July 4, 765, 


Unassigned Recruits, 
Ainsworth, Goolsbury. 
Blakely, Joseph. 
Greenwood, Peter S. 
Eleventh 
This regiment was first called into 
service under proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, Apri] 16, 1861, and muatered into 
service April 30, 1861. It performed 
garrison duty mainly, until June 30th, 
when it was mustered out, but re-enlisted 
for three years. 
Roster. 
Second Assistant Surgeon. 
George Lf. Dewey resigned April 1, 1864. 
Muster Roll Company{c. 
Privates. 


Stocker, Thas., tr. to Co. E, Sth Ill., never re- 
ported lo Co.; supposed inust’d ont, 

- Vernor, Thomas J.. M. O. Jan. 30, 1865, tr. to 
Co. E, sth ls. 

Waish, Patrick. 


Fourteenth Infantry—Three Years‘ Servlee. 


This regiment was first called into the 
state service for thirty days under the 
“Ten Regiment Bill.’”’ It rendezyoused 
at Jacksonville, Illinois, and was mus- 
tered into the United States service, 
May 25th, 1861, for three years’ service, 
by Capt. Pitcher, U.S. A. Its history 
is a memorable one, having passed 
through some of the bloodiest battles of 
the late war. 


Infautry—Three Years’ Service. 


4 


were Shiloh, Corinth, 
siege of Vicksburg, and with Shermau 
in his grand march to the sea. Ou the 
2d of May, 1864, it was consolidated 
with the Fifteenth Illinois Volunteers. 
This regiment as consolidated was 
known as the Veferan Battalion of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Ilinots Infan- 
try. It was mustered out of service at 
Tort Leavenworth, Kansas, September 
16, 1865. The aggregate number of 
men who have belonged ts this organi- 
zation was 1.980, and the aggregate mus- 
tered out at Fort Leavenworth was 480. 
During its four years and four months 
service, the regiment marched 4,490 
miles, traveled by rail 2,330 miles, and 
by river 4,490 miles making an agegre- 
gate of 11,670 miles. 


nent of which 


Roster—Muster Roll Company F. 


Privates, 


Bridges, Geo. W., died March 15, 1862. 
Notand, William, a recruit. 


Muster Roll Company (G, } 
Privates. 
Buehrer, John, died Oct. 24, 1862.] 
IInetter, George. 
Haske, Erast. 
Nofmeyer, Adam, discharged Feb. 7, 1862, 
disability. 


Muster Roll] Company II, 


Private. 
Clarke, Charles W. W. 


Reorganlzed. 
Surgeon. 
Ifenry W. Boyd, must'd out Sept. 16, 1865, 


Muster Rolt Company A.' 
Private. 
Riley, Ifugh, recruit; never reported to com- 
pany. 
Muster Roll Compauy D. 
Privates. 
Johnson, Benjamin F., must'd out Sep. 16, ’65. 


Menne, John F’., mustered out Sept. 16, 1865. 
Zeadon, George, absent. 


Muster Roll Company E, 


Private. 
Dawson, Samuel E., must’d out Sept. 16, ’65. 


Unassigned Recruits. 
Brown, Benjamin F., must’d out June 3, 65. 
Dillon, John. 
Finnegan, Michael. 
Fox, John. 
Medder, Richard D. 
Ray, Charles. 
Scantlin, Daniel. 
Thornton, George F. 
Wilson, John. 


Fifteenth Infantry.—Three Vears’ Serviee. 
Muster Roll Company F. 


Recruits. 


Among the more promi- Barry, John D.,disch. June 11, 63; disability. 
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Marsh, Ephraim. 
Nash, Richard, tr. to Vt. Batt. M. O. August 
3, 1864. 


Elghteenth Infantry.--Three Years‘ Service. 
Unassigned Reeruits. 
Tlughes, James, died at Little Rock, Sep. 2,64. 


Plunket, John. 
Williams, Thomas. 


Elghteenth Infantry.—Reorganized.—Three 
Years’ Service. 
Master Roll, Company F. 
Corporal. 
William Kaumell, nust’d out Dec. 16, 1865, 
as sergeant. 
Privates. 
Bender, William, mustered out Dec. 16, ’65. 
Ilacker, George, died at Memphis Apr. 10, ’65. 
Immer, John, died at Little Roek, May 10, 65. 
Laage, Frederick, mustered oat Dee. 16, 62. 
Mitehell, Robert, mustered out Dec. 16, 65. 
Mummie, Jacob, mustered out May 11, 765. 
Moyer, Philip, mustered ont Dec. 16, 765. 
Modge, Henry, mustered out Dee 16, ‘65. 
Newbery, Alhin, mustered out Dec. 16, ‘65. 
Wilimer, Frederiek, mustered out Nov. 22,765. 
Witman, Henry, mustered out Dec. 16, '65. 


Twentleth Infantry-—-Thee Years’ Servlee, 

This regiment was composed of com- 
panies fron various counties, and was 
organized at Joliet, [linois May 14th, 
1861, aud mustered into the service by 
YT. G. Pitcher, June 13th, 1861: Six 
companies in the regiment were partially 
supplied by reernits from this county. 
It moved from Joliet, June 18th, by 


order of Governor Yates, and proceeded 


to Alton, Illinois. It was first joined to 
the Missouri department, and formed 
part of the Ist Brigade under General 
Grant. During the campaign it partici- 


pated in the battle of Fredericktown, 


Mo.; assisted in the capture of Fort 
Donelson; passed through ‘he siege of 
Vicksburg; was at Shiloh; Britton’s 
Lane; Magnolia; Champion Hill, and 
Black river ; was at Brush Mountain, at 
KXenesaw, and marched to the sea with 
Sherman. Was mustered out July 16, 
1865, at Louisville, Ky. 


Roster—Muster Roll, Company A. 
Private. 
Kenestrick, Jacob, disch. June 13, ’64. 


New Company A. 

Privates. 

Dogal, Joseph 

Johnson, Robert 

O'Bryan, Daniel 

Reynolds, James. mustered out. 

Steward, George H. 

Williams, John 

Muster Roll, Compuny B. 

Peeruits. 

Carlton, Wm. II., died at Dover, Tenn., Feh. 

16, 1562. 


Carlton, Andrew J., killed at Alton, Illinois, 
August 27, 1863. 
Smith, Jolin, vet. M. O. July 16, ’65, as corp'l. 


Muster Roh, Company C. 
Veteran. 
Hamill, Owen, mustered ont July 16, 1864. 
Reeruit. 
Dolan, Michael, killed at Raymond, Miss., May 
12, 1862. 
Muster Roll, Company D. 
Private. 
Lentz, Frederick, died Feb. 16, ’62; wounds. 
Reeruits. 
Loomis, Frank, disch. May 9, 62; wounds, 
McFadden, Joseph, disch. May 9,62; wounds. 
Muster Roll, Company E. 


Drafted aud Substitute Recruits. 
Dorman, Ilenry, mustered out June 5, ’65. 
Reidker, Gustavus, must’d ont June 5, '65. 
Rampff, Samuel died at Newbern, March 16, 

1865; wounds. 
Weiss, Peter, mustered out June 5, 1865. 
Muster Rol] Company F. 
Reeruit. 
Wrede, {Tenry, deserted Feb. 22, 1862, 

Drafted and Substitute Reeruits. 
Miller, Peter, mustered out June 5, 1865. 
Weakinan, Henry, mustered out June 5, "65. 

iMuster Roll, Company K, 

recruits. 
Broad, John, disch. Nov. 27,61; disability. 
Mopgood, Thomas. 
Twenty-Second tInfantry—Three Years’ Ser- 
viee. 

This regiment was organized at Belle- 
ville, May 11th, 1861, and mustered into 
the service at Caseyville, Ilnois, by 
Capt. T. G. Pitcher, U. 8. A., June 25, 
1861. Moved to Bird’s Point, Mo., the 
11th inst. November 7th, seven com- 
panics participated in the battle of Bel- 
mont—three being left to guard tran- 
sports. In this engagement 144 were 


killed, wounded and missing. Under, 


Gen. Grant, Jan. 14, 1862, reconnoiter- 
ed through Missouri, April 8, 1562, 
moved under Gen. Paine, to Tiptonyille 
to intercept the retreating enemy from 
Island No. 10. On this expedition they 
captured 4,000 prisoners, two Generals, 
anda large quantity of stores, ammuni- 
tion, arms, guns, ete. May 3d, 5th, and 
Oth, 1862, skirmished before Farming- 
ton, and engaged in the battle at that 
place. Was at the siege of Corinth, and 
pursued the enemy two weeks, in June. 
Until Aug. 26th, following, guarded 
Memphis and Charleston Railway, when 


by forced marches it fell back to Nash- 


yille, arriving Sept. 11th, and remained 


there the balance of the year. It en- 
gaged in the battle of Stone River, Dec. 
31st, 1862, and January Ist and 2d, 
1863, where it lost 199 out of 342 iu 
action. Lieut. Col. Swanswick was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and con- 
fined at Atlanta and Richmond (Libby), 
until May, 1863. 

The regiment was in camp at Mur- 
\freesboro, and different points around 
that place, foraging and skirmishing 
through the winter and spring. Early 
in June, marched southward, with the 
army of the Cumberland. Participated 
‘in the battle of Chickamauga, Sept. 19th 
and 20th, on the right of the army under 
Gen. Sheridan, and lost 135 officers and 
‘men, out of an aggregate of less than 
300. This was a severe engagement, in 
proof of which, the regiment lost 96 men 
| in less than ten minutes, in action on the 
‘first day. Among others the brave Maj. 
Johnson was very severely wounded, 
and Capt. French mortally. It remain- 
ed in and around Chattanooga, suffering 
in common with the rest of the army 


from exposure and want of provisions, 


being frequently on Jess than half rations 

and almost destitute of clothing, tents, 
‘eic, until] November 26th, when with 
the remainder of Gen. Sheridan’s divi- 
sion it was engaged in storming Mission 
Ridge, losing again between 30 and 40, 
out of 2 mere skeleton to which they had 
been previously reduced. The few re- 
maining men fit for duty, marched about 
the last of the month to the relief of 
Knoxville. The greater part of the 
severe winter of 1863-4, was passed in 
the mountains of East Tennessee. 

In the month of January, 1864, 
marched to Danbridge in pursuit of 
Gen. Longstreet’s army, retreating at 
night over terrible roads to Strawberry 
Plains, Thenee marched through Ixnox- 
yille to Loudon, Tenn., where they built 
log huts and remained some weeks, and 
here, March 6th, 1864, they received the 
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first full rations since leaving Bridge- , 


port, being full six months. The regi- 
ment marched from here to Cleveland, 
Tenn., where it remained until the scanty 
remnant joined the grand army of Gen. 
Sherman, on the Atlanta campaign. 
Was engaged at Resaca, two days, hav- 
ing about 20 men killed and wounded, 
and in all other battles and skirmishes, 
with the exception of Rocky face, (was 


eleven days and nights under fire at 
New Hope chureh), until the morning 
of the 10th of June, when all but the re- 
cruits and veterans were ordered to 
Springfield, Hlinois, for muster out. 
They were mustered out July 7th, 1864. 
The veterans and recruits, whose term of 
service had not expired, were consolida- 
ted with the Forty-second Regiment Illi- 
nois Infantry Valunteers. 

As will be seen from the following 
roster, Madison county furnished men in 
seyen companies, company B being large- 
ly represented. 

Roster. 
Lieuteuant Colonel. 
Harrison E. Uart, died at Alton, fb, July 25, 
1862. 
Adjutant, 
Robert I. Cleff, resigned Dee. 3f, 1863. 


Non-Commissioned Staff. 
Commissary Sergeant. 
Charles W. H. Braden, disch. Jan 12, 1862 ; 
disability. 
Prineipal Musician. 


Engene Laverneux, reduced and assigned to 
Co. B., tr. to Ca. B.42, Llls; deserted Sept. 
15, 1865. 


Master Roll, Company B. 


Captains, 
John Seaton, resigned June 13, ’62. 
James N. Morgan, tern expired July 7, 64. 
Firet Lieutenant. 
Frank H. Allen, resigned (as 2d Lieut.) June 
28, 1862. 
Second Lieutenant. 
Rubert McKenzie, term expired July 7, ‘64. 


Sergeants. 
Alfred C, Pittman, disch. Mar. 6,62; disabt’ 
Thomas C. Young, mustered out July 7, 186 
as private. 


4 
4, 


Corporals. 

Henry D. Rosseter, pro. Ist serg’t.,disch. Mar. 
26, 63; wounds. 

George 11. Love, mustered out April 27, 765; 
pris. war. 

Benj. B. Gould, M. O. July 7, 764; as serg’t. 

Alexander P. Wilson, Serg't. killed at Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., Sept. 19, 63. 


Musician. 
Achilles, Lavenne, M. 0. July 7,64, as Pvt. 


Privates. 
Allen, Rufus B., dis. toenter 4th U.S. Cavaly. 
Aspel, William, mustered out July 7, ot. 
Batierton, Paul P., died Sept. 30,61; wounds. 
Baker, John, mas. out Feb. 14, 65; pris. war. 
Butler, William A., died at St. Louis, Oct. 13, 
1861. 
Barklar, James, must’d ont July 7, 64. 
Brennan, James, killed at Chickamauga, Ga., 
Sept. 19, 63. 
Crotty, Thomas, dis. July 20, 62; wounds, 
Chapman, George, disc, June 30, ‘62 ; wounds. 


“Crissup, James F., dis. Feb. 20, 62; wounds. 


| 


Carpenter, Henry, mustered out July 7, 1864. 
Diamond, Jolin P., dis. Feb. 20, 62; disabil'ty. 
Dibble, Jabez, mustered out July 7, 1564. 


Dobson, Stephen, Pro. Capt. in 7th U.S. Col. 
Aruillery. 

Dwire, Williain, 

Fitzgerald, Robt., Corp'l, absent, siek at M.O. 
of regiment. 

Field, George F. EL, mustered out July 
as Wagoner. 

Fitzgerald, Frederick, killed at Farmington, 
Miss., May 9, 1263. 

Frazier, Robert, mustered out Jnly 7, “64. 

Groves, Thomas B., died at Bird's Point, Mar. 
14, 1861. 

Hlennessey, Patrick, died Jan. 3, '63; wounds, 
Stone River, 

Hutten, Edward F,, tr. to V.R. C. Sept. 26,763. 

Hasler, James, diseh. April 20, 63; wounds, 

Hornburger, Jacob IF, 

Johnson, William C. 

Jolmson, Kdward ¥., disch. Feb. 20,'62 ; dis'y. 

Jefferty, Geo, dis. to enter 4ih U.S. Cavalry. 

Kent, James, killed at Belmont, Mo., Nov. 7, 
1861. 


be, 


Keonedy, Johu P., absent, sick at M. O. of 


regiment. 

Longton, Olek, mustered out July 7, "64 

Lincoln, Thos. J., tr. to V. R. C. Sept. 19, °63. 

Lowe, William .A., tr. to 26th Th, Nov. 1, '62; 
M. O. July 18, U4. 

Lepper, Jonathan S., must'd ont July 7, 64. 

Leak, John A. 

Lyneh, Michacl, died at Mound City, Illinois, 
October 13, 761. 

Main, Charles {1., M. O. Jan. 5, 65; pris. war. 

Meadley, James HT. 

Maguire, Maurice, mustered ont July 7, ‘64. 

Morran, James, mustered out Fuly 7, 70-4. 

Miller, Wm. B., tr. to VLR, CG. Sug. 5, 1363. 

Obrine, John, absent, sick at M. O. of reg’t. 

Otto, John F., mustered out July 7. USGI. 

Olden, Ellis F., disch. June 16, 1863. 

Petess, Andrew, killed at Belmont, Mo., Nov. 
7, In64. 

Pedrick, Ellis, dis. Neb. 19, '62; disability. 

Perrin, J. Ufarrison, mustered ont Jilly 7, 64. 

Parr, Wm., killed himself accidentally Ang. 
al, NEE 

Strasson, Martin D, tr. to V. R. C. Oct. 20, '63. 

Smiley, Samuel Eh, M. O. Sept. 10, "64. 

Sackett, 'hilander, killed at Chickamauga, 
Sept. 19, "63. 

Smith, George B., dis. Feb. 20 762; disability. 

Smith, Wm., disch. June 13, °63; disrbility. 

Tomlinson, Charles H., M.O. July 7, ‘64. 

Teason, Henry. 

VanBaren, Wm. H., mustered ont Jnly 7, "61. 

Wilson. Elijah B, dishonorably diseharged. 

Wendal, Won. T., nnistered out Jnty 7, “64. 

Williams, William W. 

Young, John W., mustered out July 7, 64. 


Reeruits. 
Caldwell, Archibald, left in service, tine not 
out, 
Dougherty, William, mustered out Fuly 7,64. 
Herrin, Junior. 
Jinks, Charles, mustered out July 7, "G4. 
Jones, Join W.. MO July 7, "64, as serg't. 
Jones, Samnel E., mustered out July 7, “G4. 
Ochiltree, James TI., must'd out July 7, 764. 
Robb, Lonis, tr. from 27th Hl., died Jan. 29, 
763; wounds, 
Russell, Nicholas, tr. to Co. B. 42d fL, died 
December 24, 65. 
Wilson, George. 
Yates, George, tr. to 12th 111. Infantry. 


Muster Roll Company C, 
Musician. 
Hindell, Edward, tr. to Regimental Band, M. 
O. July 28, 1862. 
Muster Rol Company D. 
Private. 
MeCollum, Nelson, must’d out July 7, 16-1. 
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Muster Roll Company E. 
Privates. 
» Hampton, James W. N., died at Bird’s Point, 
Mo., Sept. 19, 1861 
Votah, Joseph, killed at Belmont, Mo., Nov. 
Peis 
Veterans. 
Clark, Henry A., tr. to Co. 
July 13, 1865. 
Shearer, Frank J., tr. to Co. E. 42d IL M. O. 
Dee. 16, Isr. 


LA) 
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Reeruits. 
Allen, Jolin B., died at Loudon, Tenn., April 
1, 1864. 
Brenninger, Samuel, tr. to Co. E. 42d Hh. dis. 
June 3, 1865; disability. 
Muster Roll, Company G. 
Peeruits. 
Carve}, Albert, mustered out Fuly 7, 186-4. 
Elis, Wm., disch. Dee. [4,’63, wounds. 
Flaherty, James 3%. 
Gillmore, William, mustered out Jnly 7, 64. 
Lamb, William, mustered out July 7, 765. 
Muster Roll Company IL. 
Reeruit. 
Ryan, James. 
Master Roll Company KK. ] 
First Lieutenant. 
Anthony Yonng, term expired July 7, 1864. 
Corporal, 


Patrick McAvoy, M.O. July 7, 64, as private; 
wounded. 
Privates. 
Dehn, Andrew, mustered ont July 7, 64. 
Hammer, \ndrew, must'd out July 7, 1864, as 
feamuster. 
MeAvoy, Barney, mustered out July 7,764 
Salsby, Nicholas, killed at Stone River, Dec. 
31, 1362. 
Recruit. 
Dennison, Henry, prisoner of war since Sept. 
19, 1863, 
Unassigned Recruits, 
Bonser, William 1. 
Mason, George 8. 
Thompson, George. 


Wilkins, ffenry J. 
Twenty-fourth Infantry.—Three Years’ 
Service, 

This was known as the “IIecker 
Regiment,” and was organized at Chi- 
eago and mustered into service July 8th, 
1861, by Captain T. G. Pitcher. It was 
soon afterward ordered to Alton, [inois, 
and subsequently to St. Charles, Mo; 
thence to Mexico, Missouri. July 24th, 
it left Mexico, and moved via St. Louis, 
to Ironton, Missouri, where it encamped 
until September 5d. It moved suceess- 
ively on the 4th to Jackson; oth, to 
Fort Ilolt; 15th, by rail to Cimeinnati, 
with orders to report at Washington. 
Arrested by the accident that befell the 
Nineteenth Ulinois Volunteers, the regi- 
ment remained at Camp Dennison. Ohio, 
until September 29th, when it moved to 
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Louisville, Kentueky. The following 
day moved to Colesburg, and guarded 
the railroad until November 3Uth, when 
it was assigned to the Kighth Brigade, 
Col. Turchin commanding. Moved to 
Elizabethtown, December 5th, and re- 
mained til] the 22d, when it marched to 
Bacon's ereek, where it remained until 
February 10th, 1862. With the Mighth 
Brigade in advance, the division marched 
February 10th, 1862, to Bowling Green, 
arriving on the [4th inst., and remained 
until the 24th, when it moved to Nash- 
ville On Mareh 1Sth, marched to 
Murfreesboro’, where it remained until 
April 5th, when the division marched 
via, Shelbyville and Fayetteville to 
Huntsville. April Ith, moved to 
Decatur, from whieh the evemy fled, 
leaving in their hands C KR. and G. E. 
smallarms and ammunition. From here 
the regiment moved to Tuscumbia. 
Crossed the Tennessee April 22, and 
repulsed a charge of the enemy’s cavalry, 
losing a few prisoners, «nd returning to 
liont-ville the 3Uth ult. Marched to 
Athens, May Ist; to Fayetteville, the 
26th; erossed the Cumberland toa place 
opposite Chattinooga, June Ist; to 
Jasper, Teunessee and Bellefonte, June 
7th, and the 11th ult., returned to 
Stephenson ; from thence to Jasper, Ten- 
nessee. At Rankin’s Ferry, companies 
F, Gand C. had an engagement in which 
Captain Kovats and Lieutenant Ger- 
hart and one private were wounded, and 
three were missing. The regiment next 
marched to the mouth of Battle ereek, 
and remained until July 11th; then to 
Tullahoma, where it guarded railroad 
stations on the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga railroad, until September 7th, 
when with Gen. Buell’s army it went in 
pursuit of the enemy, urriving at Louis- 
ville, September 26th, 1862. October 
sth, it participated in the battle of Chap- 
lin Hills, near Perryville, losing twenty- 
tive killed, seventy-seven wounded, eight 
After this 
battle if murehed to Mitehelville, Ky., 
on the line of the L. and N. railroad 
where it was stationed the remainder of 
the year, 

The regiment was mustered out Au- 
gust 6th, 164. The veterans and re- 
eruits were consolidated into one ecom- 
pany known as company A. This com- 
pany was mustered out July lst, 1865, 


prisoners and two missing. 
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Kentucky, and arrived at Twenty-sixth Infantry.—three years’ sera 
vice. 


at Louisville, 
Camp Butler August Ist, 1865, for final 


payment and discharge. This regiment was mustercd into the 


United States’ service at Camp Butler, 
Ill., Aug. 31st, 1861, and was ordered 
to Quincy, Illinois, for the protection of 
that place. Afterwards did guard duty 
on the Hannibal and St. Joseph RK. R- 
Early in 1862, it was ordered South, 
and was assigned to Maj. Gen. Pope’s 
corps. Was engaged in action at New 
Madrid; took part in the siege of Cor- 
inth ; did good service at Farmington, 
losing five killed and thirty wounded. 
May 28th, 1862, was engaged near 
Corinth, suffering a loss of four killed 
and twenty-five wounded. Its subse- 
quent career of hard fought battles, and 
arduous duty in long marches, would 
fill a volume. 

January, Ist, 1864, there were but 
515 men present for duty, 463 of whom 
‘reénlisted as veterans. Started home on 
veteran furlongh. Jan. 15th; at the ex- 
piration of which time returned tothe field 
with ranks well filled with recruits. 
Did further excellent service, and was 
mustered out at Louisville, Ky., July 
20th, 1865. 


Roster—Muster Roll Company A. 
Privates. 
Gounwald, Mathias, deserted Sept. 1, 1861. 
Grail, Ifeinrich, disch’d Apr. 6, '62; disab’ty. 
Hitter, Philip, must’d out Aug. 6, 1564. 
Huttle, Henry, captured, Chickamauga, Sept. 
20, 1863. 
Jaege}, Barthol, must’d out Aug. 6, [864. 
Louis, or Laux, Charles, must’d out Aug. 6, 
1s6-4, as corporal. 
Martin, Ludwig, died at Louisville, Ky., Dee. 
17, 1864. 
Muller, Caspar, disch'd Dee. 29, 1862; disab'ty. 
Ott, John, died at Bacon Creek Ky., Feb. 2, 62. 
Rapp, Frederick, deserted Jan. 1863. 
Winter, Ferdinand, must’d out Aug. 6, ’64. 


Recruits. 


Kittel, John, disch’d Jan 4, 1863 ; disability. 
Wehrly, Andreas, died at St. Louis Oct. 5,'62. 


Muster Roll, Company C. 
Private. 


Pfeifer, Henry, must’d ont Aug. 6, 61; as 
sergeant, 
Muster Roll, Company E. 
Privates. 
Bauer, or Bower, F. M. O. May 30, '65, as pris. 
war. 
Buhlinger, Joseph, disch’d, July 3, 1862; 
Dilty, Simeon, nmst'd out Aug. 6, 64. 
Gruinn, Christian, must’d out Aug. 6, 64. 
Knoe, John, must’d out Aug. 6, 64. 
Kuhnert, Frank, disch’d Dee. 31, 62; won'ds. 
Kkniger, Anton, vet., M.O.July 31, 65, as 
sergeant. 


ddjutants. 


Samuel A. Buckmaster, jr., resigned April 15, 
1862. : 
Edward .\. Tucker, disch’d Jan. 24, 1864, 
Unassigned Reeruit. 


Rinaker, John 


Recruits. 


Buergle, George, must’d out Aug. 6, 1864. 
Fraizer, Jacob, must’d out Ang. 6, 1504. 

Fuss, John, must’d out Aug. 6, 1864. 
Harvelka, Anton, must d out Aug. 6, 1864. 
Klein, Carl, vet., must'd out July 31, ‘65, as 


a me 5 meee rae 9 
sergeant, Twenty-seventh Infantry, —Three years 


service, 

Was organized August 10th, 1861, at 
Camp Butler, with hut seven companies. 
It was first ordered to Jacksonville as a 
part of Brig. Gen. John A. McCler- 
nand’s Brigade. Ou September Ist, 1861, 
‘was ordered to Cairo, where it was 
joined hy three remaining companics 

November 7th, 1861, it bore a promt- 
nent part in the battle of Belmont, Gen. 
'McClernand commanding, and its loss 
/was severe. On the evacuation of Co- 


Muster Roll, Company F. 


Reeruits. 


Klingsohr, Theodore, must’d ont Aug. 6, 64. 

Klingsohr, Julius, disch'd Jan. 6,°63; disab’ty. , 

Schaefer, Henry, must’d out Aug. 6, 1864. 

Schoeber, Jolin, died at Chattanooga Sept. 26, 
1863; wounds. 


Muster Roll, Company G. 
Recruit. 
Frost, Charles, tr. to headquarters, 14 A. C. 
for assignment. 
Muster Roll, Company I, 
Privates. 


a at John, disch’d Oct. 3, 1862; lumbus, Ky., the regiment was sent to 

inability. “ 

Isenthal, Franz, deserted Feb. 1862. : that potnt. ; 

Kift, or Kist, Anthony, disth’d Aug. 21,1862; | March 14th, 1862, in company with 
disability. ah eae reer 

Koenig, Frederick A., deserted Oct. 8, 1862. the Forty-second Illinois, Kighteenth 


Wisconsin and parts of the Second IIli- 
‘nois Light Artillery and Second Ilinois 
‘Cavalry, it formed the “ Mississippi 
; Flotilla,” and started down the river 
Muster Roll, Company K. and remained during the siege of Island 

Private. No. 10. The first regiment landing was 

DahImer, Charles, disch'd Feb. 8, 62; disab’ty. | the gallant Twenty-seveuth. After cross- 


Recruits. 


Dean, James, absent, sick at M. O. of reg’t. 
Dietze, Henry, tr. to V. R.C. Mar. 15, 1864. 
Weiss, Adam, must'd out Aug. 6, 1864. 


ing the river, moved to Fort Pillow, but 
was recalled, and ordered to Pittsburg 
Landing. May 9th, 1862, was engaged 
in the battle of Farmington and siege of 
Corinth. Was engaged in pursuit of 
the enemy to Booneville, and afterwards 
returned to Corinth where it remained 
for some time. 

« In July 1862, ordered to Iuka, and 
afterwards distributed along the line of 
‘the Memphis and Charleston railroad, 
where it remained until the first of Sep- 
tember. It was soon afterward placed 
under the command of Maj. Gen. Palm- 
er, when it crossed the Tennessee river, 
at Decatur, Alabama, and madea rapid 
march for Nashville, arriving 12th of 
September, where it remained for a time 
cut off from Northern communication. 
Was engaged in the battle of Stone 
River, where it particularly distinguish- 
ed itself. Moved with the army against 
Shelbyville and Tullahoma; thence to 
Bridgeport, Alabama. Moved toward 
Rome, Georgia, and returned in time to 
take an active part in the battle of 
Chickamauga. Was engaged in the 
storming of Mission Ridge, where it did 
good service. From here it made a 
forced march to the relief of Knoxville, 
but the enemy had been repulsed ere its 
arrival. January 25th, 1864, returned 
to Loudon, Tenn., where it remained 
until the 18th of April. Wasafterward 
ordered to Cleaveland, Tenn., and from 
‘thence moved with the Army of the 
Cumberland to the Atlanta campaign. 
May 9th, engaged at Rocky Face Ridge ; 
at Resaca, May 14; near Calhoun, May 
16; Adairsville, May 17; from May 
26 to June 4, near Dallas; Pine Top 
Mountain, June 10 to 14; battle of 
Mud Creek, June 18; in aszault on 
Kenesaw Mountain; skirmished in vi- 
cinity of Chattahoochee river ; July 20, 
was in battle of Peach Tree Creek, and 
‘in the skirmishes around Atlanta. 
August 25th, 1864, the regiment was 
relieved from duty at the front, and 
ordered to Springfield, Hlinois, to be 
mustered out. Portions of companies 
D, F, and I, enlisted from Madison 
county. The following is a summary of 
the casualties during the three years’ 
campaign: Killed, or died of wounds, 
102; died of disease, 80 ; wounded, 828; 
discharged and resigned, 209; trans- 
ferred, ag, 

| 
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Roster.—Muster Koll Company D- Ellis, Franklin, wounded, M. 0. Sept. 20,64. 

Ernest, Henry W. 1D. M. O. Sept. 20, 186-4. 

Emery, John C., vet. died July 15, '64, wou'ds. 

Gent, George, was pris., M. O. July 18, 1865. 

Goodall, Edward, m. 0. Sept. 20, 1864. 

Ifewitt, Andrew, died at Murfreesboro’ Tenn., 
March 19, 186-1. 

Petts, John, died at Cairo, Jan. 18, 1562. 

e Robb, Lewis, tr. to 22, HE, Nov. 1, 1862. 

Privates. Robinson, James G. M.disch'd Feb. 20, 18,62 

Blunt, Benjamin 1°. disability. 

Baker, David, disch‘d Feb. 19, ‘62; disability. Rutherford, James, 

Boyd, George W., died at Cairo, Qct. 8, 1861. Shives, Style, killed at Peach Tree Creek, 

Calame, William L., M. O. Sept. 20, 1864, as July 20, 1864. 


Captain. 
William M. Tart, resigned Nov. 28, 1861. 
First Lieutenant 


Robert R. Murphy, in engineer corps, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


¢ 


corporal, Shives, William, vet. tr. to Co. G, 9, Ill. as 
ue Nathaniel P., died at Cairo, Oct. 20, : conaol'dt, M. O. July 9, 16-4. 
S61. ' 


Stratton, William, vet, tr. to Co. G, 9, TIL, as 
consol'dt, M. O. July 9, 1864. 

Sha, John, died at Inka Miss., Aug. 6, 1862. 

Terry, Bruce, M.O. Sept. 20, 1864. 

Grant, Drury M., M. O. Sept. 20, 1864. Waters, Alphear, wounded, at Mission Ridge 

Huffman, Peter, M. O. Sept. 20, 1864. and Kenesaw Mt., mn. 0. Sept. 20, 1864. 

Kemp, James, disch'd Jan. 30, '62; disability. Young, Robert 

Kirsch, George, vet., tr. to 9th II], as consol’dt 
M. O. July 13, 1865. | 

Lamb, Francis F., killed at Farmington, Miss. 
May 9, 1862. | Recruit. 

Pogge, Nathan F., sergeant, died March 28, Reed Sylvester .A., must'd out July 21, 1865. 
1863 ; wounds. : , e 

Poe ewe oe ty. Twenty-cighth Infantry (consolidated). 

Rose, William, acct. killed, Sweet Water, Feb. 
20, 1864. 

Sullivan, Jolin, drowned at Nashville, Aug. 31, 
1864. 

Stokes, Edward, disch’d Mareh 13, 63 ; disab’y. 

Tramel, Devirs A., M. O. Sept. 20, 1564. 

Wentworth, Charles, m. 0. Sept. 20, 1864. 


Durose, Charles, disch’d May 23, 1862. 
Felix, Peter, tr. to V. R.C., Aug. 25, 1863, 
Filac, or Plary, Michael, 


Muster Roll, Company 1. 


Three Yeurs’ Service. 


The twenty-eighth regiment was or- 
ganized at Camp Butler, Ill.,m the 
latter part of the summer of 1861. 
According to an order of the war de- 
partment, made April 2d, 1863, it was 
eonsolidated into a battalion of four 
companies—A, B, C,and D. During its 
career in the service, it experienced 
many hardships, and suffered severe 
losses, as the following summary will 
verify :—Number enlisted, and recruits, 
1720; killed, wounded, discharged, 
transferred, ete., 1061. The final mus- 
tering out of the regiment occured in 
March, 1866. 


Reerutts. 


Cox, William, diseh’d Feb. 19, 1862; disab’ty. 

Fisher, Edward D., disch’d. Nov. 28, 1862, 10 
enlist in 4th cavalry, U.S. A, 

Kid, Thomas, M. O. Sept. 20, 1864 

Louek, George, tr. to Co. G, 9th III. Infantry, 
as consolidated. 

MeMasters, Frank M., disch'd. Dee, 28, 1863. 

McGlanghlin, William, killed at Kenesaw Mt. 
June 27, 1564. 

Sowell, William R., must’d out Sept. 20, ’64. 

Verbel, William, discharged. 


Muster Roll, Company F. 
First Lieutenant. 
Orson, Ilewitt, 
Alfred II. Lowe, term expired Sept. 20, 1864. 
Corporals. 
William H. Babcock, discharged Feb. 10, ’62; 
disability. 
Lee Burnett, wounded, M. O. Sept. 25, 1864, as 
Ist sergeant. 


Muster Roll, Company G. 


Privates. 

Barth, Ifenry, drowned in Rio Grande, July 
14, 1865. 2 

Gottleib, Joseph, mustered out Mar. 12, 1866. 

Johnson, John, died Jefferson Barracks, Aug, 
6, 1868. 


Musicians. y 
se sd Page, Jemison, must'd out Mar, 14, 1866. 


Lonson. L. Lane disch’d. Noy. 30, ’61 ; dis. 


Fletcher, Wagner, wounded, M..O. Sept. 20, qywenty-miuth Infantry.--Three Years’ 


1861. i Service. 
Privates. ” F 
Arnold, Henry T., M.O. Sept. 20, 1864, as The Twenty-ninth was mustered into 
corporal. the United States service by Captain 


Brown, Joseph 

Baener, John M., disch’d. April 20, 1862; 
disability. 

Barden, Chas. B., dis. Mar. 1,’62; disability. 

Bennett, David, trans. to V. R. C. 

Cook, Leonard N., wounded at Rocky Face 
Ridge and Stone River, M.O Sep. 20, "G4. 

Christy, (sea. W., disch’d Jan. 21, 64; disab’ty. 

Carter, Wm. IT,, tr. to 4, U.S. Cav. Dee. 3, "62. 

Delong, John, vet. tr. to Co. G, 9th ML, as 
consol’dt, M. O. July 9, 1865. 

Diamond, Charles W., tr. to 4, U. 5. Cav., 
Dee. 3, 1862. 

Dailey, Patrick, m. 0. Sept. 20, 186-4. 

Ellis, Thomas, tr. to 4th U. 8. Cav., Dee. 3, "62. 


ler, Illinois, August 19, 1861. Saw ac- 
live service for three years, and in Janu- 
ary, 1564, the regiment re-enlisted, and 
was mustered as veterans, and July 19, 
received veteran furlough from Spring- 
field Il]. Moved from Springfield for 
the south, Angust 22, 1864; did good 
service, and was mustered out November 
6, 1865. 


T. G. Pitcher, U.S, A., at Camp But-: 


Non-cumtmiissloned Statl, 
Quartermaster Sergeant, 
William 11. Wendall. 


{Muster Roll, Company A. 
Recruits. 
Bartley, James, k’ld at Spanish Ft. Mar. 29 65- 
McFarland, Jesse, must’d out Nov. 6, 1865. 
Muster Roll, Company C. 


Deafted and Sub-reeruits. 
Lloyd, Edwin, drafted, disch'd Aug. 4, 1865. 
Tiller, Thomas, drafted. disch'd Aug. 4, 1865. 


Drajted and Sub-reeructs. 
Bradley, George L., must'd out Ang. 14, 1565. 


Thirtleth Ynfaniry.—Three years’ Service. 

The Thirtieth regiment was organized 
at Camp Butler, Hlinois, August 23, 
1861. Its experience was varied, hav- 
ing passed through many hard-fought 
battles, and endured the fatigues of long 
marches, and privations peculiar to 
army life. Participated in the grand 
review at Washington, May 24, 1865, 
and camped near the city the same day ; 
left the 7th of June for Louisville, Ky., 
via. Parkersburg, Virginia, and was 
mustered out of the service at Louis- 
ville, July 17, 1865; arrived at Camp 
Butler, Illinois, July 20, and received 
final payment and discharge, the 27th 
of July, 1869. 


Roster. 
Drafted and Sub- Recruits. 


Knowitz, Chas., must’d out June 4, 1865. 
Reynard, John, musi’d out June 4, 1565. 
Wagenbraclit, Valentine, M. O. June 4, 1865. 


Muster Roll, Company B. 


| Drajted and Sub- Recruits. 


| Benar, Gottleib, mus ’d out June 4, 1865. 
Guthrie, Lonis, must’d out Jone 4, 1865. 
Sehultz, John, must’d out June 4, 1865. 
Schultz, Wm., absent, sick at must. out of reg’t. 


Muster Roll, Company C. 
Drafted and Sub-Reernits. 


Frutte, Chas., must’d out June -f, 1864. 
Reinhart, Frederick, must'd out June 4, 765. 
Reichart, Godfrey, must'd out June 19, 1865. 
Roezech, Gottleib, must’d out June 4, 1865. 
Winfree, Robt., disch’d Noy. 13, '62, disability 


Muster Roll] Company F. 


Drajted and Sub-Reeruits, 


Avery, John G. W., must'd ont June 4, 1865, 
Baird, Edward, must’d out June +, S65. 
Rowman, James .A. must’d out June 4, 18-45, 
Roach, James M., must’d out June 4, 1505. 


Muster Roll, Comgquny 11. 


Drafted and Sub- Reerutts. 


Janson, Wm., must’d out July 17, 1865. 
Jackel, Frederick, must'd out July 17, 1860. 
_ Keim, Daniel, must'd out June 4, 1865. 
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Thirty-Firsi Infantry.—Three Years'} 
Service. 

This regiment was organized at Cairo, 
Illinois, on the eighth of September, 
1861, by Colonel John -A. Logan, and 
mustered into the United States’ serviee 
by Captain T. G. Pitcher, U.S. A. It 
saw good service, having been in thirty- 
one battles, skirmishes, ete. At the 
time of its discharge, July 19, 1865, it 
numbered 25 officers, and 677 enlisted 
meu. When organized numbered 1130, 
and received, in all, 700 recruits. Killed 
in action, died of wounds, of disease, 
and discharged, 1128. 

Surgeons. 
Gustay Suhfras, musi'd ont Jnly 19, 1865. 
First- Assistant Surgeon. 
David M. Dunn, must’d ont (as hospital stew- 
ard) June 1, 1865, term expired. 
Munster Roll Company D. 
Drafted and Sub- Reerzits. 
Scudder, Edward, sub. must'd out May 31, “65 


Muster Roll Company G. 
Drafted and Sub-Reentits. 
Lickens, Samuel, drafted, never reported to 
company. 
Muster Roll, Company II, 


Drafted and Sub Recruits. 


Allen, Zachariah, died Jan. 7, 1805. 
Myers, Theodore, reported died Jan 10, 1860. 


Thirty-Second Infantry.—Col. John Logan 
Commanding.—Three Years’ Service. 
Madison county was represented in 

six companies of this regiment, as ful- 

lows: Companies A, D, E, F, G, and K. 

Company F, was made up almost en- 

tirely from Madison, as will be seen from 

the roster appended. 

This regiment was organized by Col. 
Logan, and mustered into service De- 
cember 31st, 1861. 

It bore a distingnished and honorable 
part in the battle of Shiloh, losing forty 
killed and two hundred wounded. Was 
engaged in the advance on Corinth. On 
the 5th of October, 1862, fought in the 
battle of Metamora. The regiment did 
good service here, seven killed and five 
wounded. On the 8th of November in 
a foreed march southward from La- 
grange surprised and captured over one 
hundred rebel cavalry at Lamar, and 
routed the enemy. After many hard 
marches, part of the time being on short 
rations, in March, 1863, they moved to 
Memphis and remained until May 11th, 
when they moved to Young’s Point; on 
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the 15th joined the division ten miles 
below Vieksburg- Thence to Grand 
Gulf, where they were detained a few 
June 12th the post was 
abandoned, and the regiments joined the 
division on the Jinesaround Vieksburg ; 
engaged in the siege nntil June 27th, 
when Col. Logan, with his regiment, the 
One Hundred and Fourteenth Ohio, and 
one section of artillery, was ordered to 
command the post at Warrenton, which 
was the extreme left of the line. Re- 
joined brigade on July 4th, and on the 
Sth marched with Sherman’s army 
toward Jaekson, a very trying march. 
After hard service and skirmishing, and 
the capture of a battery of nine pieces 
of artillery, it on January 3d, 1364, 
moved to Vieksburg, where it was mus- 
tered as a veteran organization. Re- 
ceived furlough, and on the 28th reas- 
sembled at Camp Butler, Ill., and moved 
to Bird’s Point, Mo. June 12th, 1864, 
siege of Kenesaw Mountain commenced ; 
the Seventeenth Corps oecupied the 
left of the line and the Thirty-Seeond 
Regiment oecupicd the exposed posi- 
tion on the advanee. July 2d, was 
transferred to right of lime, on the 
4th and 5th, and on the Sth when 
the Fonrth division assaulted the 
enemy’s works the Thirty-second was 
the first to plant its colors on the works. 
July 18th the regimeut was transferred 


days as garrison. 


to the first brigade, and Col. Logan ' 


took command of the brigade. While 
guarding supplies at Marietta, a party 
of fifty men under Lieut. Campbell, while 


‘foraging, after a spirited re-istance were 


eaptured, only nine eseaping. On the 
3d the enemy attacked the line near 
iXenesaw Mountain, and killed and eap- 
tured twelve men. The regiment re- 
mained near Marietta until the “ March 
to the Sea” began, when, on Noy. 15th, 
it moved from that place, and from At- 
lanta November 15th, 1864. In the 
siege of Savannah four men were wound- 
ed. It suffered greatly from lackof food. 
Remained at camp;in Savannah, Ga, 
until Deeember 5th, 1665, when it 
embarked at Thunderbolt for Beaufort. 
On February 3d the division waded the 
Salkahatebie river, two miles wide and 
from two to five feet deep in water 
ice cold, and after a half hour’s skirmish- 
ing on the opposite benk, compelled the 
enemy to evacuate their strong line of 
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defense. Col. Logan was absent during 
these two campaigns on court-martial 
duty at Louisville, Ky., and Capt. Rider, 
afterward Lieut. Col., commanded the 
regiment. Took part in the grand re- 
view at Washington, May, 24th, 1865. 
Thence to Parkersburg, Va.; thence to 
Louvisville; thenee moved westward, 
via. St. Louis and Fort Leavenworth to 
Fort Kearney, Nebraska, arriving Aug. 
13th. Returned to Fort Leavenworth, 
Sept. 2d. 

Sept. 16th mustered out there, and 
ordered to Camp Butler, Ill., for final 
payment and diseharge. It traveled 
while in the United States service 11,- 
000 miles, and its record makes glorious 
a page of the history of the State. 

Roster. 
Major. 
Smith Townsand, mustered out Sept. 16, ’82. 


Non-Cominissioned Siaff, 
Principal Musician. 
Francis M. Johnson, mus. out Feb. 18, ’63. 
Muster Roll, Company A. 


Drafted and Sub Recruits. 
Hartman, Frederick, mustered out June 3, '65. 
Plingston, Charles, mustered out June 3, 65. 
Smith, Augnst, mustered out July 11, 765. 
Sternba, ‘By; rederivk, mustered out June 3, 765. 
Watt, James, mustered out June 3, 69. 
Wesley, Frank, absent sick at M. O. of Reg’t. 
Muster Roll, Company D. 
Private. 
Ruggles, James W., disch. Sep. 6, 64; term ex. 
Muster Roll, Company E, 
Veteran. 
Williams, Edward L., mus. out June 1, 65. 


Muster Roll, Company F. 


Captains. 


George W. Jenks, resigned Nept. 28, ’62. 
Joseph if Wi eeks, mustered out Sept. 16, ’65.! 


First Lieutenants. 


David Glenn, resigned Sept, 21,764. — 
John Keck, mustered out Sept. 16, °65, 


Second Lieutenants. 


John Laboytaux, killed in battle of Shiloh, 
Troy Moore, resigned Sept. 21, 64. 


First Sergeant. 
William A. Ffildebrand, wustered out Dee. 31, 
G4; term expired. 
Sergeants. 


Martin [Lolin, vet., mustered ont Sept. 16, "65. 
John Beamer, mus, out Dec. 31, 64; term ex. 


Corporals, 

Lewis Hinton. 
Andrew J. fohnson, mustered out Dee. 31,643 

term ex- 
Daniel Skelly, killed at Shiloh, ie (3, HZ 
Lichard laud, discharged August — 82, 
George Cooper, mus. oul Dec. 31,64; "term ex. 
Green B. White, vet , died N: itchez, Jan. 14,764, 
Charles 8. Christy, vet, mus, out Sep. 16, 6d. 
Joseph licks, discharged Aug-, 1862. 
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Musician. 

William Tabor, died at Memphis, May 26, ’65, 
j Wagoner. 

Theodore Scovel, mus out Dec. 31,'64; teria ex 


Privates. 


Allgood, John W., vet., mus. out Sep. 16, '65. 
Bartley, John, vet. 

Brunton, Alexander, killed at Shiloh Apr. 6,62. 
Britten, Isaiah, 

Benson, George E., vet., mus. out Sept. 16, 765. 
Branner, Robert D.. tr. to V. R.C. Sep. 15, 63. 
Bankson, James, died March 2, ’62. 

Bratcher, William, vet. 

Burna, Michael, vet., mustered Sept. 16, '65. 
Barns, Patrick, diseh. Oct. 7, ‘62; disability. 
Bascom, Naaman, d scharged June 27, ’62. 
Bryant, John, discharged May 11, ‘64. 
Christy, John 

Casey, William, mus. out Dee. 31,64; term ex. 
Choate, Edward, vet., mins. out Sept. 16, 65. 


Choate, Richard, vet., disc. July 6,65; disb'y. - 


Dingle, Samuel, vet., died May 13, 765. 

Dunn, Deacon, died at home June 20, ‘62. 

Dunn, George, diedat Warrentown, Mis=., July 
3, 1863. 

Graves, James, died July 26, 62. 

Granstaff, Michael, discharged Aug. 27, 62. 

Grubough, John, vet. 

Grubongh, Michael, died at home Feb. 2, ’62. 

Hensley, William, diseharged Jan. 2, 62. 

Hughes, Patrick, vet., mus. out Sept. 16, 765. 

Howell, ranklin, vet. 

Hall, Edward. 

Harrison, Benjamin, died at Pittsburgh Land- 
ing, April 2, 62, 

Ingram, Pliny. 

Johnson, Reuben, vet., mus, out Sept. 16 "65. 

John, Patten, killed at Shiloh, Apr. 6, “62. 

Jones, Samnel T., tr. to V. BR. C. Sept. 15, "63. 

Ketchum, David. 

Ketchum, Daniel, discharged Noy. 8, 62. 

Lee, Abner. 

Lelehtin, Jacob, vet., disc. Jul. 11,65; disab’y. 

Little, Samuel 11., mustered out Dec. 31, 1864; 
term ex. 

Malkin, William, killed at Shiloh Apr. 6, “62. 

Moore, Lewis, died Oct. 7, ‘62. 

Moore, James 8S. 

MeAtve, James, vet., mus. out Sept. 16, 65. 

McCann, Andrew B,, died July 21, ‘62. 

McAlpin, Jolin. 

Mallen, William HL, vet., mus. out Sep. 16,65. 

MeClughen, James, died at Camp Butler, Feb. 
21, 1862. 

MeDonald, James. 

Mahony, Martin, vet., died at St. Louis, April 
4, 1865. 

Morrison, Benjamin, vet., mus. out Sep. 16, ‘65. 

Miller, James, vet., mus. out Sept. 16, °65. 

Ogle, William, vet., mus. out Sept. 16, 765. 

Owens, William A., vet., mus. out June 22,'65. 

Putero, Ilenry, vet., mus. out. Nov. 27, 68. 

Patterson, Van Buren, vet., discharged July 3, 
1864; disability. 

Patterson, James, died at Corinth, May 10, ’62. 

Ransdal, Richard, died at home April 25, *62. 

Robinson, George. 

Strong, Legrand. 

Sanks, Joshua, 

Short, Jonathan, discharged July 19, "62. 

Scoval, James F., mustered out Dee. 51, ‘64. 

Teeters, Kleazer, discharged Oct. 4, "62. 

White, Franklin, mus, out Dec.31,'64; term ex. 

Wilson, McClain, dise. Sep. 17, 67 ; disability. 

Wilson, Ashley J., died April 2, 62. 

Wilsan, James, vet., mustered out Sept. 16, °65. 

Welch, William, mus. out Dec. 31,’64; term ex. 


Recruits. 
Adams, John C., killed at Bentonville, N. C., 
Mar. 21, 1865. 
3l 


Baker, Charles, absent wounded at mus. out of 
Regiment. 

Baker, Isaac 

Book, Fred. W. 

Carter, Gieorge W., discharged Nov. 2, '65. 

loddert, Charles, 

Jones, John C., dise. Mar. 15, ‘64; disability. 

Jones, William K., vet., died at Savaunah, Ga. 
Dee. 16, 1864. 

Malone, Jolin. 

Nichols, James V., mustered out July 6, 765. 


Muster Roll, 
Drafted and Sub Reeruits. 


Kelly, Gearge W., mustered out June 3, 760. 

Kinder, mustered out June 22. 65. 

Matthews, Harris S., June 3, °65. 

Milam, Jarot C., mustered out June. 

McCaw, Joseph, mustered out June. 
‘Tinsel, Jahn A., mustered out June. 


Company G. 


Muster Roll, Company H. 


Musician. 
Silas J. Garrett. 


Muster Roll, Company K- 


Drafted and Sub Recruits. 
Brown, Berry, mustered ont June 3, 1865. 


Unassigned Reeruit. 
| Ilenderson, Frederick W., discharged. 


| Thirty-third Infantry.—Three Years’ 
Service, 


_ The Thirty-third was organized at 
Camp Butler, Iilinois, in September, 
1861, with Col. Charles E. Wovey eom- 
manding, and soon afterward became a 
part of the army operating in Missouri 
and Arkansas In 1863 became a part 
of Geu. Davidson's corps, and subse-— 
quently participated in the battles of 
Port Gibson, Champion Hills, Black 


River Bridge, and the sieges of Vicks- | 
_burg and Jackson. 


On the 1st of Janu- | 
ary, 1864, the regiment re-enlisted as 
veterans, and March 14 reached Bloom- 

ington, Illinois, and received veteran 
furlough, April 18th, 1864, the regi- 
ment was re-organized at Camp Butler, 
and proceeded to New Orleans. It again 
did good service, and was mustered out 
at Vicksburg November 24, 1865. 


i Muster Roll Company C. 
Teer wits. 

Dougherty, Patk. W., tr. from 124th IIL, M.O. 
Noy. 24, 65. 

Hays, Pliny, tr. from 124th Ills., mustered out 
Nov. 24, ’65. 

Riley, Harvey C., tr. from 124th IIL, must’ out 
Nov. 24, 60. 


Muster Roll Company E. 
Recruits. 
Crook, William, tr. from 117th [ll., must’d out 
Nov. 24, “65. : 
Day, Benjamin, tr. from 117th Ill., must’d out 
Nov. 24, °65. ‘ 
Gillham, Saml. C., mnst’d ont Nov. 24, 765. 
Murphy, Henry C., tr, fram 117th {11L, M. 0. 
Nov. 24, 65. 


ILLINODS., 


| Ew 
under Gen. Strong. 
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Ross, Geo. W., tr. from 117th LL, must’d out 
Nov. 24, ‘bo. 


Muster Roll Company F. 


Veteran. 
Andrews, Wim. L., must’d out July 18, 69. 


Mester Roli Company G. 
Reeruit 
Wood, Edwin, tr. from 117th Il.s., ninst’d out 
Noy. 24, ‘65. 


Master Roll Company Tb 


Recruits. 
Hants, Geo. I3., tr. trom 1221] Ils. inf, M. O- 
Nov 24, 65. 
Nelson, Benj. F., tr. from 122d Ils. inf, M.O. 
Nov. 24, 765, 
Nelson, William, tr. from 122d U1. inf, absent 
since Nov. 0, 765. 


Thirty-Fonrth bufantry—Theree Years’ Sere 


wiee, 
Muster Roll Company 1. 


Drafted and Sub Recruit. 


Miller, Amos, M. O. Jaly 12, 1865. 


Muster Ro 1 Company F. 

Drafted ant Sub Reeruit, 
Norris, Thomas, never reported. 

Unassigned Drajted and Sab- Recruit. 
Connelly, Michael, sub. 
Thirty-Sixth (nfautry—Tbree Vears* Ser- 
vice. 
Muster Roll Company D. 


Musicians, 


Ienry T. Kellom, vet., absent sick at M. O. of 
reg’t. 

Pyle, William T., killed at Chaplin nills, Ky. 
Oct. 8, 1502. 


Unassigned Recruits. 


Small, Alfred. 
Small, Albert. 


Fortysthird Infaniry.—Tliree Veurs’ 
Service. 

Of this regiment, there were a few 
members of companies B, G, U1, I, and 
K, from Madison eounty. The Forty- 
third was organized at Camp Butler, 
Chicago, in the month of September, 
1861, by Col. Julius Raith. On the 8th 
of October it was ordered to Benton 
Barracks, St. Louis, when in January, 
1862, it was joined with the Twenty- 
fifth Indiana, and formed a brigade 
Here companies I 
and K joined the regiment. J*ebruary 
6th it moved to the South, and took an 
active part in the battle of Shiloh, where 
it suffered heavily, losing, in killed and 
wounded, 200 men, several of whom were 
officers. Afterwards participated in the 
siege of Vicksburg, and in June of the 
same year it became a part of the Army 


of the Tennessee. Throughout its ca- 
reer it did good service, being always 
actively engaged. According to an 


bo 
pas 
Lo 


order of the War Department, the regi- 
ment was consolidated with another 
regiment, January 17th, 1865. From 
this time forward the command, until, 
its discharge, was engaged in skirmish- 
ing and doing garrison duty. At Little 
Rock it was mustered out of service 
November 30th, 1865, and arrived at 
Camp Butler, Illinois, December 14th 


following. | 


Roster—Muster RoJl Company B. 
Privates. 
Breger, Thos, vet., tr. to Co. A, as cons., M, O 
Nov. 20, 1865. 
Link, John, disch'd Sept. 30, ’62, wounds. 
Schmidt, Adam, M. O. Sept. 26, 64. 


Muster Roll Company G. 


Drafted and Sub. Recruits. 
Kohl, Jos., tr. to Co D, as consol., M O. July 
7, 1865, as corp’l. 
Kirsch, Adam, tr. to Co. D, as consol., M. O. 
July 7, 1865. 


Muster Roll Company HH. 


Sergeant. 
Martin Schneider, killed, Shitoh, April 6, '62. 


Private. 
Tanner, John, killed, Shiloh, Ap. 6, 1862, 
Drajted and Sub. Reeruit. 
Israel, Michael, tr. to Co. E, as consol., M. O. 
July 7, 1865. 
Muster Roll Company I, 
Privates. 
Andres, Franz, diseh‘d Nov. 9, 1862. 
Becker, Adam, M. O. Dec. 31, 1864. 
Hundsdorfer, Jos., died at Little Rock, Dee’r 
25, IS64. 
Ladner, Andrew. 
NRykber, Chas., M. O. Dee. 31, 1864. 
Stett, John, missing in action at Shiloh, April 
6, 1862. 
Woll, Henry, M. O. Dee. 31, 186-4. 
Woll, Lawrenz, M. O. Dee. 31, 1864. 
Weber, Fredolin, M. O. Dee. 31, 1864. 
Weitgenaunt, Chas., disch'd Oct. 26, 1862. 
Zimmerscheid, Christian, killed, Shiloh, Apri] 
6, 1862. 
Drafted and Sub. Reeruit. 
McLain, John S., tr. to Co, F, as consol., M. O. 
July 7, 1865. 
Muster Rol) Company K. 
Private. 
Weittner, Bernhardt, disch’d Feb. 3, 1863. 


Drafted and Sub. Reeruits. 
Christ, John, tr. to Co. G, as consol’ted, M. O. 
July 7, 1865. 
Probst, Charles tr. to Co. D, as consol., M. O. 
July 7, 1865. 


Forty-Third (eonsolldated) Infantry—One 
Year Orgunization. 


Muster Rotl Company K. 
Privates. 
FlInge, Frederiek R., M. O. Nov. 30, 1865, 
Galligan, John F., M. O. Nov. 30, 1868, 


Forty-Eighth Infantry—Three Years’ Ser- 
vice, 
Muster Roll Company I, 
Sergeant, 
Pleasant, Crisp. 


Porty-ninth Infantry.—Theee Years’ 
-Serviee. 

The Forty-ninth was organized at 
Camp Butler, Minois, by Col. Wm. R. 
Morrison, December 31st, 1861, and on 
the 31 of February following 
ordered to Cairo, Illinois. Was assign- 
ed to the Third Brigade, MeClernand’s 
Division, at Fort Henry, the 8th ult., 
and on the 11th inst. moved to Fort 
Donelson. Engaged the enemy on the 
15th, losing 14 killed and 37 wounded ; 
Col. Morrison was among the wounded. 
Remaining at Donelson until March 4th, 
it moved to Metal Landing, and two 
days later embarked for Pittsburg Land- 
ing, Tennessee. Disembarked at Savan- 
nah, and on the 21st completed the 
march. Participated io the battle of 
Shiloh, April 6th and 7th, losing 17 
killed and 99 wounded. Was in the 
siege of Corinth, and June 4th, moved 
to Bethel, where it was assigned to 
Brig.-Gen. John A. Logan’s First Divi- 
sion, Major-Gen. A. McClernand com- 
manding. 

Moved from Bethel, Tennessee, by 
rail, March 10th, 1863, to Germantown, 
aod on the 12th to White Station, and 
was assigned to the Fourth Brigade. 


was 


_phis Angust 30. 


duty. 


Joined Gen. F. Steele's expedition to ' 


Little Rock, Arkansas, at Helena, 
August 21st, and on the 28th was as- 
signed to Col Trne’s Brigade, and Sep- 
tember 2d joined the main army at 
Brownsville, Arkansas. November 10th, 
assisted iu the capture of Little Rock. 
On the 15th, moved by rail via Duvall’s 
Bluff to Memphis, arriving November 
21st, 1863. January 15th, 1864, three- 


fourths of the regiment re-enlisted, and 


was mustered as veteran volunteers and 
assigned to the Third Brigade, Col. 5. 
U. Wolf, Third Division, Brig.-Gen. 
A. J. Smith, of the Sixteenth Army 
Corps. On the 27th inst., marched to 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, and was with 
Maj.-Gen. Sherman iu the Meridian cam- 


paign, rettirning to Vicksburg March | 


31. Was assigned to the Red River 
expedition, and on March 14th partici- 
pated in the capture of Fort De Russey, 
Louisiana; April 9th, engaged in the 
battle of Pleasant Hill, Louisiana, and 
returned to Memphis June 10th, 186k. 


On the 24th inst , ordered to Hlinois for 
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Capt. John A. Logan, of Richview, 
Washington connty, and engaged in the 
battle of Tripoli July 14th and 15th, 
1864. After the expiration of the vete- 
ran furlough, rendezvoused at Centralia, 
Illinois, and proceeded via Cairo and 
Memphis to Efolly Springs and rejoined 
the command. Participated in the Ox- 
ford expedition and returned to Mem- 
Arrived at Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri, September 30, moved 
thence to Franklin and drove theenemy 
from the place, was with the army in 
pursuit of Gen. Price throngh Missouri, 
and returned to St. Louis November 
18th, 1864. From there it moved to 
Nashville, Tennessee, and took part in 
that battle December 15th. On the 
94th, was ordered to Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, to muster out non-veterans, and 
thereafter the regiment did garrison 
Was mustered out September 
9th, 1865, and arrived at Camp Butler, 
illinois, September 15th, 1865, for final 
payment and discharge. As will he 
seen from the following roster, company 
G was largely represented by men from 
Madison county. 


Roster. 


Quartermaster. 


James W. Davis, promoted captain and A. C. 
S., March, 1863, by the president. 


Non-commissioned Staff. 
Quartermaster Sergeant. 
Caleb Sappington, must’d ont Jan. 9, 1865. 


Muster Rol] Company C. 


Recruit. 
Roth, Christian, disch. Dee. 6, 1864. 


Muster Roll Company E. 
> Privates, 
Burk, Patrick, tr. to Mulligan’s Brigade Jan. 
24, 1862. 
Cavenaugh, Jamies, tr. to Mulligan’s Brigade 
Jan. 24, 1862. 
Halpin, Michael. 
Kelly, Robert, vet., must’d out Sept. 9, 1865. 
Moran, Jolin, vet.. must’d out Sept. 9, 186. 
McLean, John, vet.. mnst’d out Sept. 9, 1865. 
Patterson, William S., must’d ont Jan. 9, *65. 


Recruits. 


Lyles, William, killed at Fort Donelson, Feb. 
13, 1862. 


_Pembrook, William K., vet. 


Muster Roll Company F. 
‘ Privates. 
Hawkins, James, died at Paducah, Ky., Mar. 
4, 1862. 
Muster Roll Company G. 
Captains 


veteran furlough. The detachment of) 1 .\:s Ww. Moore, term expired Jan. 9, 18 


nob-veterans remained, commanded by Cyrus E. Daniels, must’d out Sept. 9, 186 


First Lieutenant. 
William W. Bliss, must’d out Jan. 10, 1865, 


Second Lieutenant. 
William M. Whaling, must’d out Mar. 14, ’64 


Curporals. 
John Mollis, vet., must’d out Sept. 9, 1865, as 
sergeant. 
John Morgan, vet., must’d ont Sept. ¥. 1865. 
Privates. 
Assman, William, vet., must'd out Sept. 9, ‘65. 
Bergs. Peter, vet., nast’d out Sept. 9, 1séo. 
Bartlett, David, disch. March 19, 1565. 
Boros, Patrick, must’d ont Jan. 9, 1865. 
Caswell, John D., mustd out Jan. 9, 1963. 
Cary, William M. 
Champine, Franeis, yet., must’d out Sep. 9°65. 
Caldweil, L. P., nustd ont Dec. 25, 1804. 
Duorkes, Valentine. 
Emmerson, lsaac M., vet., must’d out Sept. 
9, ISb5. 
Elliott, J. KR, disch’d Feb. 1. 1363. 
Foley, Patrick, mustd ont Jan. 9, 1865. 
Finny, John A,, vet., must’d out Sept. 9, 1865, 
as corporal. 
Holdenberg, Peter, tr. to V. R. C., Sept. DBM oa. 
Inman, Ratus, tr. to VR. C., July 3, 1853. 
McLonghlin, Edward, died at Little Rock, 
Sept. 11, 1863. 
McCarty, Cornelins, mast’d ont Jan. 9, 1865, 
ax sergeant. 
Melvin, Edmund, vet., must’d out Sept. 9, ’65, 
as corporal. 
MecCullum, M., vet., mnst'd ont Sept. 9, 1869. 
Riedmun, David. 
Shorader, Peter, vet., must’d out Sept, 9, 765. 
Stacy, Simeon, disch’d Oct. 22, 1562 
Wilson, John, vet, must’d out Sept. 29, 1865. 
Waters, James, awaiting trial. 
Wilson, William IL, vet., musUd ont Sept. oF 
1865; wonnded. 
Recruits. 


Bliss, William IH., nm-t’d ont Sept. 9, 1865. 
Daniels. John N., must’d ont Sept. 9, 1560, a8 
corporal. 
Duncan, Joseph. 
Elkins, John M., died at home Nov. 20, 1864. 
Elkins, James M., must’d out Sept. 9, 1865. 
Epping, John, must’d out Sept. 9, 1565, 
McKinney. Samuel, must'd out Sept. 9, 1865. 
M ‘Cann, Thomas. 
Smith, John IE, mnst'd ont Sept. 9, 1865. 
Thompson, James P., must'd out Sept. 9. "65. 
Vinson, Joseph B., mnst’d out Sept. 9, 1865. 
Whitbread, William, must’d out Sept. 9, 0665. 
Wainwright, George, must'd out Sept. 9, 1565. 


Fiftieth Infantry.—(Three Years Serviee.) 
Muster Roll Company 1, 
Recruus. 
Melenzie, James. must’d out May 30, 1855. 
Shepard, William, must’d ont July 13, 1865. 
Fifty-first Infantry. (Three Years Service.) 
First Assistant Surgeon. 
Franeis W. Lytle, pro. surgeon, 56th Rogt., 
resigned April 29, 1565. 
Muster Roll Company I, 
Private. 
Thener, Frederick E., must’d ont Sept. 25.765. 
Muster Roll Company K. 
Private. . 
Holbert, Abram Y., disch’d Feb. 28, 1869 ; 
term expired. 
Fifty-third Infantry —Three Years Service— 
Muster Roll, Company B. 
Drafted and Sub Reerwit. 
Labey, Thomas, sub , m. 0. July 22, 1569. 


Pastor y Of WADISON COUNTY, 


Fifty-fourth Infantry—Three Years’ Service 
—Mnster Rot) Company D- 


Reeruits. 
Martin, Jobo, m. o. Oct. 15, 1565. 


Fiftty-cighth Consolidated Infaptry—Three 
Years’ Service. 

Was recruited as Camp Douglas, 
Chicago, on the 11th of February, 1562, 
and left the eamp for the south on the 
following day. It saw hard service, and 
was mustered out at Montgomery, Ala., 
the 1st of April, 1866. 


Muster Rol) Company F. 


Second Lieutenant. 
William Cooper, m. 0. as xergt. Mar. 2, 1336. 
Corporals. 
Joseph Lamm, m. 0. Feb. 26, 1866. 
Jacub Shad. 
Wagoner. 
William H. Wisenhnut, m. 0. Feb. 26, 1865. 
Privates. 
Aldrup, Wenry, died at Cairo, April 26, 1866. 
Burke, Geo, W., m. 0. May 2), 1365. 
George, Edward. 
Grithin, Alexander, m. o. Feb. 23, 1865, 
Wallace, Henry, absent at m. o. of regt. 


Fifty-nluth Infantry. Three Years’ Service. 


Four companies, C, D, E and F, were 
represented in the Fifty-nioth from 
Madison county—company D_ being 
nearly full. 

This regiment of Illinois men was first 
aceredited to Missouri, Illinois’ quoto 
being full, and was known as the Ninth 
Missouri Infantry. Did good service in 
that state. February 12th, 1862, the 
name was changed to the Fifty-utoth 
Illinois Infantry. Was in the battle of 
Pea Ridge, where it fought gallently all 
day. After marching and skirmishing, 
arrived at West Plains, on the 28th of 
April. Captain Ellett, three lieutenants 
aud fifty men were ordered to report 
for duty to Col. Charles Ellett’s ram 


fleet. After service in Mississippi, 
x 


Tennessee and Missouri, under Gen. 
Jef, C. Davis. and later, Gen. Robert B. 
Mitchell, on September 8d, left Mur- 
freesboro, and bezan the westward march 
with Buell, arriving at Louisville, Sep- 
tember 26th. On October 1st, moved in 
pursuit of Bragy. October 7th, eugaged 
the enemy at Chaplin Hills. On the 
Sth, lost heavily, losing 113 killed and 
wounded out of 361 going into action. 
On the 10th; pursued the cnemy, and 
on the 14th, had a severe skirmish at 
Lancaster. Was in the Stone river 
campaign with the Army of the Cum- 
berland, and in the Tullahoma cam- 
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paign during the siege of Chattanooga ; 
was constantly under fire of the enemy’s 
batteries. November 23d, 1503, started 
on Lookout Mountain campaign. The 
Third brigade, of which the Forty-ninth 
was a part, was led in the assault on the 
Mission Ridge by this regiment. Jan- 
vary 12th, 1864, was mustered out as 4 
On May 3d, the 
Atlanta campaiga began. On the 7th, 
supported the attack upon Tunnel Hill. 
Oa the Sth, bezan the attack on Rocky 
Face Ridge, being constautly engaged 
until the 13th. Was in action at esuca, 
Adairsville, at Kingston, Dallas, Ack- 
worth. Pine Top, Kenesaw, Mountain, 
Smyrna, Camp meeting grounds. From 
July 12th until August 25th, it was 
under tire night and day before Atlanta. 
Fought at Lovejoy Station. After 
skirmishing and doing arduous service, 
on December 1st reached Nashville. 
December 15th, oecurred the battle of 
Nashville. The Fifty-niuth was in the 
first line of the assaulting column, and 
plauted the first colors on the captured 
works. The loss was terrible, one third 
being killed or wounded. This was the 
last battle of note in which the regiment 
was engaged. After being on duty in 
various parts of the Suuth until Decem- 
ber Sth, 1865, at New Brauntels, Texas, 
it was mustered out, and ordered to 
Springfield, Illinois, for final payment 
and discharge. Of its brilliant record 
each member of the Fifty-ninth, from 
the colonel commanding to the huniblest 
private, is justly prowl. All honor to 
the Fifty-ninoth ! 


veteran organization. 


Roster—Muster Rol! Company C. 
leterans. 


Asendorf, [fenry. 
Cheeley, Jolin, m. 0. Tec. 8,1 
Dorsey, Wm. M., m. 0. Dee. 5. 


Muster Roll Company D. 
Captain. 
William P. Renfro, resigne] Sept. 3, 1862. 
Orlando W. Frazier, resigned Feb. 25, 1565. 
Emanuel Mennet, m.o. Dec. 8, [565. 
First Lieutenant. 
Warren D. Crandail, pro. to ram fleet. 
Chesley A. Mossman, m. 0. Dec. 3, 1865. 
Second Lieutenant. 
John P. Anderson, term ex. Janu, 31, 1865, 
Jenjamin F. Stevens, m. 0. Dee. 8, 1365. 
First Sergeant. 
William F. Howard, disch. Jan. 1865; disb. 
Sergeants. 
Jacob Ifatham, killed at Stone river, Dee. 31, 
ts62. 
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Frauklin Parker, tr. to Miss. ram fleet Feb. 11, Clark, George N., m. 0. Dee. 8, 65. 
1863. Clark, Walter ine ., nto, Dee. 8, 65. 


Corporals. 
William Pickering, disch. Apr. 12, 762; dis'y. 
John W. Matlock, m. o. Aug. 18, 1864 as pri- 
vate. 
John McArdle, vet., 
George Waters. 
Phineas C. Haton, vet., 


Carlton, Schuyler, tr to V. RR. , Aug. 1, 
Daniel, John t., m. o. Dee. 8, 765. 
ENiott, James. m. 0. Dee. 8, °65. 

Early, John M., m. 0. Dee. 8, 764. 
Tedrick, Jesse, disch. Sept. 19, ’63; dis. 
Hastings, Wim, J m. 0. Dec. 8, "635 wounded. 
Husong, Wm. .A., vet. 


63. 


m. o. Dee. 8, 1865 as sergt. 


m. 0. Dee. 8, 1865 as Ist 


sergeant. Kill, Johnsen M. , died at Jefferson City, Mo., 
Simon Morse, tr. to V. R. C., Feb. 16, 1864. Oct. 1,761. ? : 
~ Lohberg, Henry, disch. July 17, °62; dis. 
Jfusician. Marr, Peter, m. 0. Dee. &, 765. 
James Hf. Evans, Murray, John, diseh. Apr. 28, 63; dis. 
Wagoner. Oliver, Thomas J., tr. io Miss. ram fleet Feb. 


Stradhoff, John C., 11, 63, 

Roberts, John B., vet. 

‘Ranch, Joseph, died at Sugar Creek, Ark., 
Teh. 19, ’62. 

Rude, Moscs E., m. 0. Dec. & 765. 

| Roegger, Fredk., m. o. July 29, 65 and Sept. 
80, 765. 

Sackett, Andrew, m. 0. Sept. 11,64 as corp’). 

ates Francis M., died at Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 7, °G5. 

Williams, James H., m. 0. Dee. 11, 64 ascorp. | 

Warmbrodt, Jacob, m. 0. Dee. 8, 765 as musi’. 

Weber, Frank Wig, Win TO Dee. 8, °65. 

Young, William AG m, 0. Dec. 8, °65. 

Youag, Benjamin F., disch. June 2 

Young, Edward J*.,, m. o. July 12 


yet., m. o. Dec. 8, 1865. 


Privates. 
Arterherry, James, m. 0. Sept. 14, 64 as corp’, 
Arterberry, Thamas, m. 0. Sept. 14, 1864. 
Abbott, Thomas, killed at Perryville, Ky., Oct. 
8, 1862. 
Rrewer, Geo. «A. 
Bradley, James, tr. ta V. R. C. Sept. 30, 1863. 
Box, William P., wounded severely at Dea 
Ridge ; discharged. 
Bateman, Joseph, m.o. Sept. 17, 1864. 
Ciandall, Eugene, killed at Pea Ridge, Ark., 
Mar. 7, 1882. 
Cox, Amer, died at St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1, 
Chase, Charles G., 
27, 186-4. 
Daniel, Joba J., disch. Dee. 10, 1862; disab’y. 
De: udle, Tfenry, ‘diseh. April 2, 1863. 
Ectiue, Fritz., vet., m. o. Dee. 8, 1865, 
Franeis, William, disch. Dee. 20, 1864 
Foueh, Lycurgus, m, 0. Sept. 17, 1864, 
Henderson, Chas. B., vet., m. 0. Dee. § 
Hartman, Philip, m. 9. Sept. li, 1864. 
Hineh, W. C., tr. to V. R. C. Feb. 16, 1863. Corporal. 
Kelly, Johnson, died Mar 28, 1862; wounds, | Frederick Molsta, killed at Champlain Iills, 
Lealy, Dennis, ‘drawned at famburg, Tenn, Ky., Oct. 8, 62. 
May 2 a Musieian 
Mossoman, Chesley, pro. cor serg’t ¢ $ ‘ 
lieutenant. y Bleed Henry P. Nervions, m. 0. Sept. 17, 64. 
Miller, Charles J., m. 0. Sept. 17, 1864. 
Palmer, Isaac W., killed at Pea Ridge, Ark., 
Mar. 7, 1862. 
Potter, Richard, m. o. Sept. 17, ’64. 
Pinchard, Joseph A., m. o. gi 17,765. 
Rittman, Jolin, disch. Apr. 2, 63; dis. 
Rule, por m. 0. Sept. 17, 764. 
Rule, John H ., died at Syracuse; m. 0. Jan. 
28, 1862. 


"6L. 


. Z se dis. 
killed at Kenesaw Mt., June . 


Muster Roll Company E. 


Reeruits. 


; disab’y. Hess, Jacob, m. 0. Dee. 8, '65. 


, 1865. Muster Roll Company I. 


Wagoner. 
| John Wortman, m. 0. Sept. 17, 64. 


| Privates. 


disability. 
Nervions, Ilenry, m. 0. Sept. 17, 64. 


Recruits. 
Rule, Moses E., disch. Apr. 12, ’62; dis. ae : x 
Spohn, Henry, killed at Pea Ridge, Ark., Ala eee tr. to Miss. marine brig. Feb. 
Ty G2 = 
Spohn, Peter, vet., m. 0. Dee, 8, 65 as corp’. oe B., killed at Champlain Hills, Ky., 


Sutton, Stephen, tr. to Miss. ram fleet Feb. 11, 


1863 Ingham, Chas. c. 
. a . dt r Jones, Hichard. 
Pda Mbeneneet se) (Od Es ati Mofley, Albert, died at St. Louis, Jan. 12, 62. 
: y. : 
Searcy, Edward C., vet., m. 0. Dee. 8, 1865 as Panl, or Powell, Wm. H., m. 0. Sept. 17, 64. 
corporal. eviite 
Searcy, Thomas, discharged Feb. 17, 1863; Unassigned ean t 
wounds. Brandes, John. 
Shield, Andrew J., vet., tr. to V. R. C. Ang. 1, Minnahan, Daniel. 
1863. 


'Sixty-flrst Infantry Three Years’ Serviee.— 


Shemerstedt, Charles, m. 0. Sept. 17, "64. 
Binuster Roll Company C, 


Tobin, Charles, m. 0. Sept. 17. 764. 

Thomas, Charles, disch. Jan. 15, 763; dis. 

Watts, Andrew J., killed at Stone river, Dee. 
31, 62. 


Reeruits. 
Jenkins, Peter, m. 0. Sept. 8, 65. 


Williams, Woodnnt, disch. Apr. 2, 186-;: dis. Kuykendall, Simon, m. 0. Sept. 8, "65. 

tee ak ni. 0. Sept. 17 64. ee Kuykendall, Kodolph, m. 0. Sept, 8, 7U5. 

Gromnnesnce ied : ‘Kuykendall, Lafayette, m. o. Sept. 8, 765. 
Reeruits. 

Allen, David, tr. to V. R. © Aug. 1, Muster Roll Company PDP. 


Burne, Thomas W., disch. Oet. 9, 

Brywn, Wm. D., m. 0. Dee. 8, 765, 

Been, Peter J., m. 0. Dec. 8, “65, 

Brown, Charles N., vet., m.o Dee. 8°65. 

Beard, Samnel W., killed at Kencsaw Mt., 
June 18, ‘64. 


Privates. 
Hnghes, Solomon, died at Savannah, Tenn. 
Reddish, William M., m.c. Feb. 7,65 as sergt. 
Reernit. 
m. 0, Sept. 8, '65. 


| 
| 
63. 
63; dis. | 


King, Geo. W,, 


Hampe, Henry F., disch. June 8, '63 as sergt.; | 


’ 


Muster Roll Company Ix. 


Reeruits. 
Stout, Rabt. C., m. a, Sept. 8, 65 as corp’). 


Sixty-second Tnfantry.—Three Years’ Ser- 
vice.—Muster Roll Company B, 
Priva'es. 
Martin, John W., absent sick at m.o. of regt, 
Gastenecker, Wm., m. o. Mar. 6, 760 as corp'l. 
i Reer uit. 

West, Elijah, m.o. Feb. 18, 66 as corp’l, 
Sixty-fonrih tnfantry—Three Years’ Service, 
First Assistant Surgeon. 

Otto I. Roesch, m. 0. July 11, 65. 


Muster Roll Company E. 


| Corporal. 
“William Paul, vet. 


Mnster Roll Company G. 
Privates. 


| Dolon, Patrick, died at Joliet, H1., Ang. 21, "6-4. 
| Small, Cushman, died at Mound City, Sept. 29, 
1864. 
Unassigned Recruit. 
Clifford, Henry. 


Slxtye-shih Infantry.—Three years’ service. 


Was first organized at Benton Bar- 

racks, Missouri, in September, 1861, by 
John W. Birge, and was known as 
“ Birge’s Sharp Shooters.” Subsequently 
it was mustered as the Fourteeuth Mis- 
!souri Infantry Volunteers, and left for 
the field Dee 12th, 1861. In Novem- 
ber, 1862, the regiment was transferred 
to the state of Illinois, aud numbered 
‘Sisty sixth ; companies KE, F, G and H, 
| being peprecented by men from Madison 
county. During the year of 186%, it 
was engaged in frequent skirmishes with 
theenemy at Tuscumbia river, capturing 
10 officers and 150 men, the loss of the 
regiment heing three officers and 15 men 
, taken prisoners. Ordered to Burusville, 
Miss., November 2d, 1863: marched to 
Eastport on the Tennessee, the 5d inst; 
crossed the river on the 5th, and moved 
toward Pulaski, Tenn., on the 6th, ar- 
riving the 12th. Remained here until 
Jannary 1864. Three fourths of the 
men having re-enlisted, moved onward 
toward Illinois for veteran furlough. 
Furloughed from Chicago, Jan. 25th, 
and on the 1st of March reassembled 
at Joliet, and again moved for the field. 
Mustered out at Louisville, Ky., July 
7th, 1865, and arrived at Camp Butler, 
Til., July 9th, 1865, for final payment 
and discharge. 


Roster, 
Surgeon. 
Joseph Pogue, mustered out July 7, 1865, 
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Muster Roll Company 3B. 
First Lieutenants. 
Frank M. Bingham, of Bloomington, mus out. 


Muster Roll Company E. 
Privates. 
Serns, Isaae, tr. to Co. B. M. O. Sept. 22, "64. 
Snyder, John, tr. to Co. B. M. O. Sept. 22, “64. 
Waltace, Thomas, vet., must'd out July 7,65 


Muster Roll Company F. 


First Liewtenant. 
Cyrus A. Lemon, dismissed Noy. 26, 1862. 


Mnster Roll Company G. 
Recruits. 


Clark, Isaae W., must’d out July 7, 1865. 
Cramp, Ilenry C., died at Rome, Ga., July 10, 


1864. 
Drury. !ranklin B. died at Piasa, Tf., Dee. 31, 


1864. 
Moore, David, mustered out July 7, 1865. 
Wilson, Rebert L., mustered out July 7, 65. 


Master Roll Company H. 


Reeruits. 
Manning, Thomas B., must’d out July 7, °65, 
as corporal. 
Morton, William, vet. reeruit, died June I4, 
‘64, in hands of the enemy at Atlanta, Ga. 


Sixty-Eichth Infantry.--Three Months’ Ser= 
vice. 
Muster Roll Company A. 
Mureliead, James A. 


Munster Roll] Company F. 


Private. 
Burnett, Eugene, mustered out Sept. 24, 762. 


Sixty-Ninth Infantry.—Three Months’ Ser- 
vice. 
Muster Roll Company I. 
Sergeant. 
Silas E. Libby, mustered out Sept. 27, 1862. 


Privates. 


Olson, Nelsan, mustered ont Sept. 27, 1862. 
Shoop, J. H., mustered ont Sept. 27, 1862. 
Smith, George F., mustered out Sept. 27, 62. 


Seventy-Third Infantry.—Three Years? Ser- 
vice. 


Muster Roll Company H. 


Captain. 

Joseph L. Morgan, mustered ont June 12, 765 
Elghtleth Infantry.—Three years’ service. 

Was organized in August, 1862, at 
Centralia, lilinvis, by Col. T. G. Allen, 
and mustered into the United Statics 
service on the 25th of the same month, , 
for three years. Ordered to Lonisville, 
Ky., September 4ih following, and be- 
came apart of the Thirty third Brigade 
under Gen. Terrell. Assigned to the 
Tenth Division, Gen. Jackson command- 
ing, and in Gen. McCook’s corps. On 
the Ist of October, under Gen. Buell, C 
marched in pursuit of Bragg. First 
engaged the enemy in the battle of Perry 
ville, October 8th, losing 14 killed, and 
58 wounded, including Lieut. Von Kem. 


mel killed. 
wounded, and Lieut, Col. Rodgers, and 
Lieut. Pace severely wounded. Gens. 
Terrell and Jackson were also killed. 
December 26th started in pursuit of the 
enemy under John Morgan. Jan. 2d, 
1863, discontinued the pursuit. On the 
10th of the same month was assigned to 
the Fourteenth Army Corps, Gen J. J. 
Reynolds’ Division. 


FOE IEIONOD ESS, 


cr 


Lieut. Andrews mortally December 15 and 16 took part in the 


battle of this was the last 
engagement of any consequence in which 
the regiment participated. The Eight- 
ieth traveled over 6,000 miles, and en- 
gaged the enemy in over twenty battles. 
On the 10th of June, 1865 was mustered 
out of service, and proceeded to Camp 


Nashville; 


Butler, IIL, for final pay and discha rge. 


March 20th the Brigade of 1500 men, 


and two pieces of artillery, while on a 
scout, were attacked by John Morgan 
and 5000 of the enemy ; but they were 
repulsed, with heavy loss. About the 
middle of Apri] the regiment was 
mounted, and soon after, while scouting, 


/met and repulsed the enemy at Dug’s | 


‘Gap, and Sand Mountain, at the latter 
place capturing a battery of two guus; 
loss, 2 killed. and 16 wounded. At 
Blunt’s farm, May 2d, again defeated 
the enemy, and May 3d was surrendered 
toa vastly superior furce under Gen. 
Forrest, who, contrary to stipulation. 
stole its blankets, watches and money. 


paroled and sent to Atlanta. From the 
latter place the officers were sent to 
Libby Prison. The enlisted men were 
forwarded to Richmond, arriving May 
13th, thence to City Point, and Annap- 
(oliz, and on the 19th moved to Camp 
Chase, Ohio; June 23d, was deelared 


ao 
at! 


The regiment was taken to Rome, and. 


exchanged, and moved to St. Louis. Ou, 


the 29th started for Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Lieut. J. A. Miller in command 
of the regiment. 

Sept. Sth, moved to Stevenson, Ala- 
bame, Capt. Cunningham in command. 
On the 23d reported to Gen. Howard. 


‘ commanding Eleventh Army Corps. 
Was assigned to Third Brigade, com-. 


manded by Co]. Hecker, (the same was 
a part of the Third Division, under Gen. 
Schurz). Novy. 24 and 25, did good ser- 
vice in the batile of Mission Ridge. May 
ad, 1864, commenced the Atlanta eam- 
paign, and formed a part of the grand 
army under Sherman. Participated in’ 
the battles of Dalton, Resaea, Adairsville 
Cassville, Dallas, Pine Mountain, Nene- 
saw Mountain, Marietta, 


Peach Tree 


Creek, Franklin, Atlanta, Jonesboro and Dorsey, Nimrod, m. 0. June 10, "65 
During the campaign | 


Lovejoy Station. 


Roster. 
Colonel. 


Andrew F. Rodgers, honorably disch. (as Lt. 
Col.) Noy. 25, 16-4. 


Major. 
Henry Zeis, hon. diseh. (as Capt.) May 15,'65. 


adjutant, 


James B. Newman, must’d ont June 19, °65. 


First Assistant Surgeon. 
Ebenezer Rodgers, resigned eb. 23, 1863. 


Non-Commissioned Siaff. 
Principal Musician. 
John 8. Culp, mustered out June, 10, 1865. 


Muster Roll Company B. 


Captains. 
George W. Carr, resigned June 27, 1863. 
John H. Smiths, mustered ont as First Lieut. 
June 10, 1865. 
William R. Wright, must’d out June 10, 65, 


Second Lieutenants. 
Henry C. Smith, resigned Jan. 22, 1863. 
Stephen A. Albro, must'd out Juiy 20, 1865. 
Conrad If. Vlick, M. O. as serg’t. June 10, 65. 


Sergeants. 
William Campbell, disch. Sept. 10, 63; disat’y. 
John DP. Heisel, reduced at his own request, tr. 
to V. R. C. March 23, 1864. 
Corporals. 
William IH. Clayton, serg’t., died May 5, 65. 
‘John W. Waldron, tr. to V. BR. C. Oet. 1863. 
Jacob Yant, Serg’t., died at Nashville, Tenn. 
July 3, 1864; wounds. 
William W. Edwards, reduced at his own re- 
quest, mustered out July 10, 1865. 
James P. Blankenship, disch. Dee. 29, 1865 ; 
disability. 
William D, Wilson, tr. to Miss. Marine Brig. 
Sept. 15, 1863. 
Hiram Aunthis, tr. to V. R. U. Dee. 5, 1864. 


? 


Privates. 
Barnes, Henry W., tr. to V. R.C. Mar. 23, ‘6-4. 
Burts. Rupel T. 
Beely, George, must’d ont June, 65; as eorp'l. 
Besser, Charles K., mustered out June, 1865. 
Bright Iinson mustered out June, 1865. 
Brownlee, Joho B. W., m. o. June, ’55: wounds. 
Chandler, Henry D., died Apr. 2, 1863. 
‘Clifford, Andrew G., niustered out June 10, 
1865, as Ist sergeant. 


, Cummings, Alfred, died at Marietta, Ga., July, 


1s64; wounds. 
Crawford, George M.. must’d out May 16, °65 
Carter, Winlicld, disch. Aug. 21, 1863. 
as serg't, 
Neck, Jacob 8. m. o. June 10, ‘65, as corp’l. 
Deck, James If.. m, 0. June 10, 1863. 


the eign eaptured 150 prisoners, and Duiley, John T. 


lost 25 killed, 60 wounded. Marched 


Geteber 3d in pursuit of Hood, and _ Finley, Simpson, dRealte S 


Di: moni, Wm. M. O. June, 10,’65 ; wounded. 
Kdwards, \Tardin, disch. June 30, 1863, 


ov. 22, 1863. 
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Frost, Nelson, P., m. 0. June 10, 765, as corp’l. 
Poster, Francis M., corporal, died at Vining 
Station, Ga., Aug. 10, 18045; wounds. 
Foster, William, mustered out June 10, 1865. 
Fenstermann, John, musvtd out Jane 10, °65. 
Gabrile, Charles, must'd out June 10, 1500, 
Grimm, Wm., mustered out June 10, 1565. 
Huibert, Amos, disch. May 30, '63; wounded. 
Tolland, John M., mustered oat June 10,65. 
Iluntington, Henry £&., M. O. June 10, 1865. 
Jlarris, Charles, tr. to V. R. C. Sept. 8, 1564. 
Hunt, David B., disch. Ang. 21, 1503. 
Hays, Matthew, tr. to V. R. C. Sept. 8, 1863. 
Jlebner, Philip, tr. to. V. R. C. Sept. 8, 1863. 
Howe, Philip A., tr.to V. B.C. Dee. &, 1803. 
Jones, William M., disch. July 5. ‘65; w'ds. 
Kamper, John H., mustered out July 10, "66. 
Little, Henry B., mustered out Jnty 10, 1869. 
McDowell, William N., dis. Aug. 21, 1553. 
Moore, Samuel A., mustered out July 10, ‘65. 
MeClain, Michael, died June 3, 66, wounds. 
Melntosh, Francis, tr. to. V. k. C. Dee. 3, "63. 
Marshall, Moses B., died Nov. 23, 1862. 
Miller, Henry, mustered out June 10, 1565. 
Nichols, Wm., M. O. June 10,’65, as teamster. 
Patrick, David, M. O. June 10, ’65, as corp’l. 
Roach, David G., died Noy. 8, 1862. 
Ricemann, Frederick, M. O. Jnne 10, 1865. 
Rees, David, disch. Jan. 10, 1863. 
Rolloff, John mustered ont June 10, 1865. 
Stahl, Daniel L, M. O. June 10, ’60, as serg't; 
wounded. 
Shafer, Wm. IL. tr. to V. R. C. Sept. 8, 1863. 
Snedeker, Theodore, died at Bridgeport, Ala., 
April 9, 1864. 
Shafer, George D., mustered out Jnne 10, 69. 
Sees, Henry C., diseh. March 20,’64; wounds. 
$ acy, Joseph, mustered ont June 10, 1800. 
Stahl, John H., M. O. June 10, ’65, as serg’t. 
Stathird, Edwin, M. O. June 10, "U5, as corp'l. 
Sherfy, Abraham, mustered ont June 10, 1865, 
Sherfy, Isaac, M.O, June 10, 65; wounded. 
Thorp, Edwin C., M. O. June 10, 65, as corpl. 
Underwood’ Lemuel, dis. Dec. 29, 1562. 
Windsor, Charles, disch. Oct. 1, 1863. 
Windsor, Henry, mustered out June 10, 1865, 
Winter, Charles, disch. Oct. 1, 1563. 
Wiliams, Thomas J., M.O June 10, 1863. 
Wiule, Wm., trans. to V. R. C. Feb. 1, 1565. 
Weaver. Edward. mustered out June 10, 1865, 
Yonng, Francis M., M. O. June 10, 765, corp'l. 
Younce, James, P., tr. to Miss. Marine Brig., 
Sept. 16, 1863, 
Yager, Cyrus W., mustered out June 10, ‘65. 


Ree: it. 
Ingram, John. 


Master Roll] Company C. 


Sergeant. 
Robert Waiser, discb. eb. 


2 
Poet, 


63; disability. 
Corporals. 
Heinrich Oppermann, red. tr. to V. R. C. 
Jan. 10, 1865. 
George Flach. 
Privites. 
Jraunsfield, Mathais, must'd out June 10, ’65. 
Bruneke, Friederich, mast’d out June 10, 765, 
Fispermann, \dam, M. O. June 10,765, corp’). 
Ileine, Wim., disch. Oct. 25, °65; disahility. 
Hansen, Henry diseli. Dev. 23. 63; disability. 
Iloltz, Wenry, discharged for disability. 
Holtz, Louis, died at Richmond, Va., Mar. 
10, 1o64, while prisoner of war. 
Meyer, George, died at Murlreesboro, Tenn., 
Feb. 8, 1563. 
Schmidt, Nicolas, m. o. June 10, °65; as corp'd. 
Walter. \nton, mustered ont June 10, 1865. 
Weiss, Christoph., must. ont Jane 10, 1865 
Weber, Frederich, discharged June 30, 1563, 
disability. 


Master Roll Company D. 
Ausictan. 
Thomas N. Marris mustered out June 10, 65. 
Master Roll Company E. 
Private. 
Eyre, Sylvester, mustered out June 10, 1869, 
as corporal. 
Muster Rol] Company K, 
Captuins. 
Alexander Ifodge, hoavrably discharged, May 
14, 1865. 


John A. Miller, mus. ont as com. capt., June 


10, 1865. 
First Lieutenant. 
Edmund D. Kiersey, resigned May 12, 1865. 
Elias Preuitt, mus. out June 10, 1865. 
Seeond Lientenant. 
William Webster, mus. out June 10, 1865. 
First Sergeant. 
Ww. J. Robinson, discharged March $, 1863, 
disability 


Sergean’'s. 
James Hays, mnstered out June 10, 1865, as 
private, 
John F. Thompson, discharged Feb. 13, 1865, 
private. 
Corporals. 


James Ransdall, disch’d Mar. 7, 1563. 

John W. Dorsey, disch'd April 10, 1863. 

Lewis, Ralph, mustered ont Jane 10, 1565, as 
sergeant, 

Nelson Starkey, killed at Dallas, Ga., May 
23, 186-4. 

Afusieian. 
Wm. IL Wright, mas. ont June 10, °65. 
Privates. 

Bigler, John, mustered out June 10, ’65. 

Breedlove, Bales IL., tr. to 38th (1. inf, M.O. 
Mar, 20, 1866. 

Bneli, John, disch'd Oct. 24, 1862. 

Bivens, Charles N., trans. to V.R.C., April 1, 
1864. 

Bogess. Thomas If., died at Louisville, Ky., 
Oct. 23, 1862. 

Carter, Talbud P., mnstered ont June 10, ’65, 
as sergeant. 

Clark, Matthew St. C. G.,, tr. to 38th I1., M. O. 
March 20, 1866. 

Cottom, Stephen R., died at Danville, Ky., 
Noy. 12, 1862. 

Dorsey, Albert. disch’d Sept. 1,64, wounded. 

Dillon, Eli, on furlough at mi. o. of reg't. 

Dillon, Newton, corporal, died at Nashville, 
Tenn., Dec. 17, 64, wounds. 

Dillon, Jasper, must. out June 10, "65. 

Deck, John W., M. O. June 10, "65. 

Dillon. Levi, tr. to 33th Il. inf, M.O. March 
20, 1566. 

Deroupe, Hypolite, mus. out June 10, 65. 

Doyle, Bryan. 

Ferguson, Andw., mustered out June 10, 1865, 

Uumphries, Thos., died at Auanta, Ga., Oct. 
5, 1864. 

IIance, Roswell B., transf'd to V. R. C., May 
1, 1864. 

Ifoward, Peter, mus. out June 10, 65, 

Hadar, Joseph, died at Murfreesburo, Teun , 
Mar. 20, 1363. 

House, Chas., disch. Jan. 2, 1863, 

Hill, Wim., mustered out June 10, '65, as corp, 
wounded. 

Jack-on, Jas. M., corp’], tr.to V. Rh. C., May 
2, 1864. 

Loyd, Clement C., disch. Jan 4,’64, disability. 

Linder, Wm. H., tr. to V. R. C., Sep. 1 763. 

Linder, Richd., tr. to V.R_C., Apr. 10, "64. 

Lawrence, Henry, mustered ont June 10, 763, 
as corporal, 
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‘Lyons, Luther, disch. Oct. 25, 762. 
MeShane, Barney, died in revel prisun, March 
3), 103. 
McCauley, Charles W., trans. to VY. B.C. Sept. 
2, 18b3. 
MeCauley, John, M. O. June 10, '65. 
McCauley, William, detached at muster out of 
regt. 
_Oseland, Thomas, mustered out June 10, 769, 
pris war. 
Owens, Elijah, tr. to V. R. C. Mar. 25, “64. 
Osxeland, Moroni, disch. Oct. 24, 62. 
Owens, Geo. W,, tr. to V. R. C. Mar. 25, 64. 
Oliver, Jas. HL, M. O. June 10, 765. 
Prenitt, Pascball, must’d out June 10, 1865, as 
sergeant. 
‘Randall, Elias, died at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 
s, 1862. 
Robson, Andrew E., detached at must out of 
reg’t. 
Ralph, William. 
Stringer, William. 
Starke, Christian, disch. Feb. 13, '63. 
Staflurd, Wm., M. O. June 10, 65. 
Spaulding, John, M. O. June 10, 65, 
Thompson, Muses, absent, sick at m. 0. of regt. 
Usher, Wni., nust. out Jnne 10, °65 
Wenck. Engelhard, corpl., tr. to V. R. C., May 
9, 1864. 
Wood, Calvin, corp’l, died, Greenville, Tenn., 
April 17, 1869. 
Wood. Solomon F., serg’t, wounded June 10, 
64, tr. to VLR. C. Vet, 20, 04. 
Wood, James II., killed at Dallas, Ga., June 
2, 1864. 
Young, Allred, mus. out June 10, ’65, as corp., 
wonnded. 


Ziska, Frank, M. O. June 10, '65, 
Reeruits. 


Cronan, Dennis, tr. to 33th [ls M. O. March 
11, 1865. 

McCauley, Geo., tr.to V. R. C., Sept. 2,63, M. 
G. Aug. 11, 765. 

Miler, Mark P., absent, wounded, at m. o. of 
regiment. 


Elghiy-second Infantry.—Three years’ ser 
wice. 

The Eighty-secoud was organized at 
Camp Butler, Illinois, September, 1862, 
by Col. Frederic Hecker, and was mus- 
tered in October 23, 1862. Reported 
at Washington City, November 3d, at 
Arlington Heights. November 9, and 
was assigned to Siegel’s Division, Army 
of the Potomac, Gen. Burnside com- 


manding. Marched to Fairfax Court 
House, November 19th; to Stafford 


Cour! House, December 11th; and was 
attached to First Brigade, Cul. Schim- 
Third Division, Gen. 
Sehnrz; Eleventh Army Corps, Gen. 
Stahl. The regiment participated in 
Gen. Burnside’s second movement 
against Fredericksburg, Janvary 20th ; 
1863. Jannary 25th, Gen. Burnside 
was relieved by Gen. Hooker, and the 
Kighty-second moved to Stafford Conrt- 
House, February 6th. April 1st, Gen. 
Howard took command of the Eleventh 
Corps; crossed the Rappahannuck and 
Rapidan, and participated in the battle 


melfennig ; 


of Chancellorsville, May 2d, 1863, los- 
ing one hundred and fifty-five killed, 
wounded and missing. 

June 12th; moved from camp on the 
campaign which ended in the battle of 
Gettysburg, July 1st, 2d, and 3d, 1865. 
The regiment was in the hottest part of 
this battle, and fought vigorously, sus- 
taining a loss of one hundred and twelve 
killed, wounded and missing. Followed 
the enemy back to Virginia, and after a 
nearly uninterupted march of two 
mouths, encamped at Walnut Branch 
Church, near Catlett’s Station, August 
19th, 1863. Gen. Tyndale took com- 
mand of the Brigade, July 13th; Sep- 
tember 25th, 1863, marched to Manassas 
Junction, and thence by rail for the De- 
partment of the Cumberland, arriving 
at Bridgeport, Alabama, October Ist, 
1865. Col. Hecker, at this time, com- 
manded the Brigade. The regiment 
was transferred, October 19th, to the 
Third Brigade, and Col. Hecker assigned 
to command of Brigade. Moved to 
Russel’s Gap, October 19th ; and oceu- 
pied and defended it during the fight, 
in which Gen. Hooker obtained posses- 
sion of a line of hills near Lookout 
Mountain, October 28th, 1863. Mustered 
out June 9th, 1865, at Washington, D. 
C., and arrived at Chicago, June 16th, 
1865, where it reccived final payment 
and discharge. 


Roster. 
Muster Roll, Company F. 
Privates 
Pope, John, tr. to2d Minn. Vols., May 29, '63. 
Redman, Frank, mustd out June 9, 1865. 
Viz, Frederick, died Mar. 29, °63, wounds. 
Wewing, Bernhardt, tr. to V. R. C., Jan. 17, 
Is64. 
Recruit. 
a\nerswald, Alfred G., tr. to 14 A.C. 


Muster Roll Company G. 


First Lieutenant. 
Joseph Gottlob, promoted to Capt. Co. I. 


Sergeant. 
Frederick W. Radt, disch. Aug. I4, 1863, as 
private, wounded. 
Privates, 
Gottleib, Wm. must'd out June 9, 65 as corp’). 
Lehue, George, died at Staffurd C. II. Va., 
Mar. 16, 1863. 
Pabi, Josepb, killed at Dallas, Ga., May 25, 
1864. 
Muster Roll Company If. 
Captain. 
Emil Frey, promoted maj., must’d out as 
corp’l, June 9, 1865. 
First Lieutenant. 
Johann Sporre, eashiered May 25, 1863, 


! 
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Corporals. 
Franz Tsherner, must’d out June 9, 1865. 
Theodore Chatodey, died in Andersonville 
prison, Sept. 1s, 1864. 
Wendslin Trapp, niust'd out. 


Wagoner. 
Jacob Limon, diseli'd Feb. 12, 1863, disability. 


Privates. 

Barker, Jacob, diseh'd Sept. 30, 1864, disabl'ty. 

Erisman, Samuel, must’'d out from V, kh. C., 
June 20, 1865, 

Grabert, Joseph, died at Whiteside, Tenn., 
Feb. 1, Is5-4. 

Geisbuchler, Johann, disch’d Feb. 7, 1564, 
disvbility. 

Hochuli, Jacob, disch'd Apr. 5, 63, disbl'ty. 

Holzgang, Joseph, must’d out June 9, 1565, 
wounded, 

Mildebrand, Edward, died Nashville, Tenn., 
dune 11, 1st. 

Hilderbrandt, Johann, must'd out June, 1865, 
as sergeant. 

Koeh, Gustay David, must'd out June 9, 1865. 

Kurt, Johann Ulrich, absent at M. O. of reg’t. 

Kisstling, Johann, disch’d Sept. 4, '65, disbl’ty. 

Krim, Johann, tr. ta V. R. C. 

Muller. Heinrich, disch’d for disabl'ty. 

Offenheim, Michael, must’d out -lune 9, 1865. 

Pfeiffer, Iranz, musi’d out June 26, 1865. 

Seyfried, Robert, died, at Camp Butler, Hl. 
Oct. 24, 1862. 

Schneider, Carl, disch'd Jan. 5, 1864. 

Vagele, Wendlin, must'd out June 9. "65. 

Wittmar, Johann, disch’d Apr. 26,763, disbl’ty, 

Weissenberger, Ludwig, musvd oul Juve 9, "65, 

Wildhaber, Wilhelm, must’d out June 9, L865. 

Willischack, Ernst, absent, wounded at M. O. 

Wildhaber. Justus, killed at Chancellorsville, 
Va., May 2, 1363. 

Zeigler, Carl, must’d out June 9, 1865, 

Zimmerle, Jacob, must’d out June 9, 65. 


Muster Roll Company Ix. 
Privates. 
Bertel, Navier, died at Camp Schurtz, Va., 
May 1, 63. 
Gunther, Navier, disch’d Aug. 12. 64, disbl'ty. 
Muller, Richard, absent, sick at M. O. of reg't. 
Stocker, Mathias, ir. to V. R. C., Get. 20, 763. 
Weber, Theodore, tr. to Co. Il, Nov. 1, "62, 
must'd out June 9, 765, as corp’]. 
Ninety-First Infantry.—Three Years‘ 
Service. 
Munster Rol] Company A. 
Recruits. 
Bannon, Michael, tr. to Co. F., 28 Ills. M. O. 
Feb. 8, 66. 
Masters, Barton W., tr. to Co. .A., 23 He, M. 
O. Mar. 15, 66. 
Muster Roll Company K, 
Musician. 
Milton B. Palmer, died at Brazos Santiago, 
Texas, July 30, 64. 
Ninety Seventh Infantry.—Three Years’ 
Service 
This regiment was organized at Camp 
Lbutler, T!linois, by Colonel Friend 8. 
Rutherford in September, 1862, and mns- 
tered into the United States service the 
16th of the same month. 
it moved to Cineinnati, and on the 17th 
inst. marched to Nicholasville, and re- 


mained until the 10th of November, 


when it was assigned to the Division ey 


October 3d 
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Brigadier General A. J. Smith, and 
thence it moved to Lonisville, Ky., ar- 
riving the 15th. Embarked for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on the 17th and went into 
camp the 26th following. It was here 
assigned to the Second Brigade under 
Col. W. J. Landrum of the Ninth Divis- 
ion, Brigadier General A. J. Smith 
conim:-nding, and was a part of the 
Thirteenth Army Corps commanded by 
Major General John A. MeClernard. 
December 20th, it left Memphis and 
landed near Walnut Ifill, on the Yazoo 
river,and occupied the extreme right 
during the operation at Vicksburg. 
When the attack was abandoned on the 
first of January, 1863, moved to Arkan- 
sas Post, and participated in the battle 
at that place on the 11th following. On 
ihe 15th, it moved down the river to 
Yonng’s Point. Went to Millikin’s 
Bend on the 6th of March. Marched 
to Grand Gulf April 15th, and May 
Ist, was engaged with the enemy at Port 
Gibson, and the 16th at Champion Hills. 
May 19th, arrived in the rear of Vicks- 
burg and participated in the siege until 
its capitulation, July 4th, 1865. 

The regiment afterwards took part in 
(General Sherman’s expedition to Jack- 
son, and returned to Vicksburg, where 
it remained until the 25th of August, at 
which date it embarked for New Orleans, 
with Brigadier Genera] M. kK. Lawler 
commanding the Fourth Division, and 
went into camp at Carrollton on the 
27th. It was mustered out of service 
July 29th, 1865, at Galveston, Texas, and 
arrived at Camp Butler, Il), August 
13th, 1865, where it received final pay- 
ment and discharge. 

Roster. 
Colonel. 


Friend S. Rutherford, hon. disch. June 16, ’64. 


Quartermaster. 
George C. Cockerel, mustered out Jul. 29, 65. 
Surgeon. 


Charles Davis, mustered out July 29, '65. 


Assistant Surgeon. 
Constantine M. Smith, resigned Mareh 16, ’63. 


Non-Commissioned Staff, 
Q. M. Sergeants. 
William W. McKee. reduced to ranks Co. A., 
Feb. 4, 63; died Feb. 25, 763. 
R. A. Iloaglind, mustered out July 29, 765. 


Tfospital Steward, 


James Rowe, mustered out July 29, 765. 


Principal Musician. 
Max Joachimi, red. to ranks Co. I., Jan. 1,763. 


Jackson D. Woodrow, reduced to Co. D., Sept. 
24,61; Fifer mus. out July 29, 765. 


Master Roll, Company A. 
Musician. 
Perry Stevens, disch. June 5, 65; disability. 
Reeruits. 
McGraw, James, transferred to 37th Hlinois; 


deserted Feb. 28, 66. : 
Murphy, John, disch. June 2,65; disability. 


Muster Roll, Company B. 


Recruits. 


Arnold, Stephen D., transferred to 37th Ml- 
inois; mustered ont 15, 66. 

Townsend, Eli, transferred to 37th Jilinois; 
mustered out 15, '66. 


Muster Roli, Company C. 
Recruits. 
Groves, John IL., traus. to 37th Illinois; dis- 
charged Jan. 27,766; disability. 
Martin, Joseph, trans. to 37th IJHnois; mus- 
tered out May 15, “66. 
Reeves, James R., trans. to 87th Illinois; mus- 
tered out May 15, “66. 


Muster Roli, Company D. 


First Sergeant. 


Gustave D. Beadle, mus. out July 29, ’65, as 
Private. 


Sergeants. 


David Radley, mus. out July 29, '65, as Priv’t. 
James Bromley, private, reduced at bis own 
request; detached at muster out of reg’t. 


Corporals. 


Richard More, private, died at Nicholasville, 
Ky., Nov. 14, 62. 
Gilford D. Cornell, mus. out Jul. 29, 65, as pvt. 
Montgomery M. Seybert, mus. out J uly 29, 65, 
as private. 
Musician. 


G. W. D. Polk, accidentally killed Nov. I, 763. 


Privates. 


Fairbanks, James M., mus. ont July 29, °65, 
Hodden, Wm. IT, disch. Dec. 22,62; disbilt’y. 
Muckler, Ikenry, diseharged for disability. 
Polk, James K., mus. out July 29, °65, 
Rowe, Jolin W., mus. out July 29, '65. 
Stillwagen, George, mus. out July 29, 765. 
Wilson, Johu W., trans to 37th IJ. Infantry ; 
dishonorably disch. Feb 21, ’66. 


Muster Roll, Company G. 


Captains. 


John Trible, died Jan. 26, '63. 
James W. Davis, resigned July 26, *63. 
Frederick F. Lewis, mus. out July 29, 65. 


First Lieutenant. 
Levi Davis, Jr., mus. out July 29, ’65. 
Second Lieutenants. 


William P. Ilazard, discharged. 
Curlos Colby, absent sick at mus. out of reg’t. 


Sergeants. 


John T. Beem mus. ont (as private) July 29. 


"64, at his own request, for promotion. 
Samuel EB. McGregory, disch. May 1, '64, for 
promotiun in Cal. Art. 


Corporals, 


Daniel D. White, disch. Mar. 26, ’63; disabl’y. | 


Samuel Mathews, died Jan. 1, 63; wounds. 

James Norman. 

William Bar, mus. ont Jul. 29, '65, a3 private. 

Privates. 

Alsop, William B., disch. Sep. 6,’82; disblty. 

Armstrong. George, disch. Feb. —, ‘63; disb’y. 

Bishop, William, vet. dis., mus. out Jul. 29, 765. 

Boreinan, IIowland, died at New Orleans Dec. 
5, 1863. 

Bowen, Ilenry, mus. out July 29, 65. 


HISTORY OF MADISON COURMY, Ii EENeTs 


Funk, Peter S., tr. to 37th LI. Ioft., must’d out 
May 15, 1866. 

Goodwin, Nelson, died Mar. 29, 1865; wounds. 

Ilall, Charles W., tr. to 37th. Til. Inft., disch’d 
March 24, 1866. 

Harris, Lewis T., tr. to37th IIL. Iafty., must'd 
out May 15, 1866. 

Heath, Jeremiah, tr. to 37th Ill. Inft, must’d 
out May 15, 1866. 

IIaley, James, tr. to 37th Tl}. Inft., must’d out 
May 15, 1866. 

Johnson, Edward, sent to Tortugas for two 
years hy G. C. M. 


Brown, Edward, disch. Feb. —,'63; disability. ! Johnson. Charles, must’d out May 22, 1865. 


Bryant, Henry, transferred to Co. C. 
avis, Fred, mus. out Jul. 29,65, as Sergeant. 

Dalbee, John P. 

Elkins, Joel S., trans. to 37th Ill. Inf.; died at 
Columbus, Tex., Oct. 17, 765. 

Foreman, Samuel, mus. out July 29, 65. 

Greenway, John B. 

IJanson, George, mus. out July 29, 765. 

Hinman, Arnold, disch. Feb. 24,’63; disabil’y. 

Jones, William, trans. to Co. C. 

McCorkle, Thomas C., dis. Feb. 10, '63; disb'y. 

MeNulty, Patrick. 

Mason, Edward B., trans. to Co. IT. 

Osborn, Newton 8, trans. to Co. I. 

Paddock, Orville J., mus. out July 29, 65, as 
Corporal. 

Phinney, Ilenry R, disch. for disability. 

Riggs. Daniel T., mus. out July 29, 66. 

Sinelair, Mathias 

Stamps, Ilenry, mus ont July 29, '65. 

Stanton, David, Corporal, killed at Blakely, 
Ala, April 9, 69. 

Stillwell, Juhn, mus. out Jul. 29, ’65, as musi- 
cian. 

Strickland, Samuel D,, disch. Jan. 6, 763. 

Williamson, William 

Recruits. 

Anderson, John, trans. to 37th Ill. Infantry; 

mustered out May 15, 1866. 


Brennan, John, tr. to 37th IIL. Inft., must’d out 
May 1d, 1566. 


Braggman, Ilenry, tr. to 37th [I]. Inft., must’d , 


out May 15, 1866. 

Bernard, Devine, tr. to 37th Hl. Inft., must’d 
out Alay 15, 1806, 

Callahan John, tr. to 37th TL Inft.,, must'd out 
May 15, 1866. 

Careath, John, tr. to 37th IH. faft., 
Feb. 1s, 1866. 

Carter, Thomas M., tr. to 37th 11. Inft. must’d 
out May 15, 1866. 

Carter, William T., tr. to37th Tl. Inft., must’d 
out May 15, 1866. 

Clark, John G., tr. to 37th IH]. Inft., deserted 
March I4, 1866. 

Clark, Joseph F., tr. to 37th Ill. Inft., must’d 
out May 15, 1866. 

Coons, F. .\. M., tr. to 37th Hf. Inft., must’d out 
May 14, 1866 

Depuy, Frank, must'd ont July 29 1865. 

Dolan, Bernard, diach’d Jan. 6, 1865; disb’lty. 

Davis, loseph, tr. to 37th LI. Intt., must'd out 
May 14, 1566. 

Doyle Thomas W.. tr. to 37th HL. Inft., must’d 
out May 15, 1866. 

Doyle, Henry, tr. to 37th I]. Inft., must’d out 
May 15, 1866. 

Duggan, John, tr. to 37th [IL Inft., must’d out 
May 15, 1366. 


deserted 


Diggins, David, tr. to 37th Ill. Infiy., must’d | 


out May 15, 13866. 

Enslow, Geo. W., tr, to 37th Yl. Inft., 
out May 15, 1866. 

Flinn, Patrick, tr. to 37th IL Inft., must’d out 
May 15, 1866. 

Ford, Wilham W., tr. to 37th IHL. Infty., must'd 
ont May 15, 1866. 

Framer, Jeremiah, tr. to 37th LE Infty., must’d 
out May 15, 1866. 


Kemp, James W., tr. to 37th IIL. Inft., must’d 
out May 15, 1866. 

Lee, James ML, tr. to 37th Ill. Infty., deserted 
Feb. 18, 1366. 

Maguire, James, tr. to 37th Ill. Inft., deserted 
Feb, 28, 1866. 

Munson, John, disch’d May, 1864. 

Murphy, John, tr. to 37th HL. Inft.., must’d out 
May 15, 1866. 
Morrison, Edward, sent to Dry Tortugas for 
accepting bribes from rebel prisoners. 
Racine, Lewis, tr. to 37th LIL Infty., must'd 
out May 15, 1866. 

Ramsey, Samuel, tr. to 37th LL Infi., must’d 
out May 14, 1866. 

Richmond, Wiliam, tr. to 37th I. Inft., musetd 
out May 15, 1866, as corporal. 

Robidon, John, tr. to 37th Ill. Inft., must’d out 
May 15th, 1866. 

Wilhams, Joseph, tr. to 37th TH. Inft., must’d 
out May 15, 1865, as eorporal. 

Wilson William, tr. to 37th TIE Inft., must’d 
out May 15, 1866. 

Wigand, William, disch’d Jan. 31, 1863 to en- 


| list in Miss. Marine Brigade. 


Muster Roll Company IL. 


Privates. 


Corbet, John, accidentally killed Nov. 1, ’63. 
Sharkey, Michael. musi’d out July 29, 1865. 
Sovern, Duncan L. 


Recruits. 
Evering, John L., tr. to 37 Ill. Inf’t., m. o. 
May 14, 1866. 

Faly, Patrick, tr. to 37 Tl] Inft, m. o. May 
15, 1866. 

Handy, James, tr. to 37 Il]. Inr’t., m. o. May 
15, 1866. 

Kramer, Eleary, tr.to 37 I}. Inft, m. o. May 
15, 1866. 

Linderman, Frederick, m. 0. July 17, 1865, 

Rudolph, Jacot, tr. to 37 Ill. Inft, m. o. 
May, 15, 1866. 

Smith, George A. 

Wagener, Isidor, tr. to 37 [ll]. Inf't, m. o. 
May 15. 1866. 

Wagener, Damion, tr. to 37 IIL Inf’t, m. o. 
May, 15, 1866. 


Muster Roll Company I. 


Captains. 


William Achenlach, resigned March 9, 1864. 
Samuel R. Howard, hon. disch. May 15, 1365. 


Second Lieutenant. 
Iferman Kayser, m. 0. as serg’t., July 29, ’65. 


Fivst Sergeant. 


eed Philip Mook. 


Sergeants. 


Daniel Merrill. 
Charks Goulding. 


| Aquila Reeves. 


Corporal. 


James Peterson, reduced, died May 12, 1863. 


Musicians. 


Joha Burns, avistered ont July 27, 1865, 
Nelson 2. Lawson, dis. Dee. 9, U2; disability. 
Privates. 

Astle, William, mustered out July 29, 1805. 
Astle, Greerge, piustered ont Jniy 29, 1s69. 
Becker, John. 
Barnett, John, dis. Feb. 1863; uisabilitv. 
Cure, HW. F., diseh Qet. 3, 1863: disability. 
Cloud, William, niusteecd out July 29, 1865. 
Cloud, John, nustered vut July 29, 1560. 
Carter, Thoms. 
Challacomb, Tenry, must'd ont July 29, 1865. 
Frarier, William, killed at Vicksburg, May 
19, 1863. 
Frazier, James, mustered ont July 29, 186, 
Ferguson, James, wounded in railroad acci- 
dent, Noy. 1, 1863; cischarged. 
Greeling, Jacob, mustered out July 29, 1865. 
Glenn, Franklin 8, musv’d out July 29, 1869. 
Tkoflmann, Charles. 
Mir-ley, Prederick. 
Harper, Uiram, tr. te 3¢th (ML Luft, deserte 
Jan. J, 1866. S 
Tloward Samuel L., albsent, wounded at m. o 
of regiment. 
Howard, J. B.S. 
Tenrison, Jobn. 
doxchimi, Max, mustered out June 17, 1865. 
Kerchenberger, Clauss, m. 0. July 29, 1865. 
Lawson, Jacob, wustered ont daly 20, 2805. 
Linsig, George, mustered out July 29, 1805. 
Lane, Richard, died at Paris, Ky., Noy. 1,62. 
Mendoza, Cidos, mustered out May 22, 1865. 
Meltou, Rustolph, lst sergeant. 
Platz, August, tr. to V. ROC. Mareh 14, 1864. 
Parks, Jolin, mustered ont July 29, 1865. 
Selaler, August, mustered out July 29, 1865. 


dis. Mar. 12, 63; disability 


Reernits. 
Werhaupt, J., mnstered ont July 29, 1365. 
Johnson, James, tr. to 37 Hi. Inf’t, dis. April 
20, 1866. 
Unassigned Recruits. 


Cornwell, Thomas J. 

C itford, John. 

Cornell. C.C., died April 8, [sG4. 
{lassan. Robert J. 

Jones, G. J. 

Ryan, James, 

Schafer, Albert. 


Ninety-Elghth Infantry.—Three ¥ ears’ S¢re 
vice. 


Master Roll Company i. 
Unisstynrd Reeruits. 


Cox, Nichol is. 
Ridgaly, William &. 


One Yandrcdth bnfiuntry.—(Three Years’ 
Service.) 

The One Hundredth regiment was 
organized at Camp Irwin, Joliet, IIL, 
in Angust, 1842, by Col. Frederick A. 
Bartleson, and mustered into service 
August 30th. September 2d, the regi- 
ment moved cia. Springfield, [linots, to 
Louisville, Ky. It was transferred into 
several divisions during its service, made 
several marches aud skirmishes, took 
little active duty on the field. ft 
was mustered out dune 12, 1865, at 
Nashville, Tennessee, and received final 


payment and discharge June 15, 1865. 
32 


LEMS IOI IN OVE asi AID IGN ON, (OOO AITO SORES EMO ISS 


We find a few men in companies B and 
IE. from Madison evunty, whose names 
are given below. 


Master Rot} Company 1. 
Corporal. 
William Wilcox. 
Privates, 


Comstock. Elihu [t, tr. to Vo. C. Nov. 1, 763. 

Dallinger, Tgnaty, ir. to V2 RLU. Vag. 1, 63. 

Devlin, Jotin, disch. Feb. 3, 703 ; dis. 

Danlap, lohn, m.o. June 12, 05. 

King, Martin ., died of wounds recetved in 
battle of Mranklin, Tenn, Dee. 12,761. 

King, Andrew J., m. o. Jure 12, 65 an sergt. 

Mornson, Loren, moo. June t2, 765, 

Palmer, frederick. m. a. Jnne 12, 64 as sergt. 

Schalt, Jolin, disch. Feb. 21, °63; dis. 


Master Roll Company E. 
Corpora. 
Iforace Webster, died at Nashville, Tena, Jan. 
26, 63. 
Priv ites. 
Leisure, Jahn, disch. Apr. 14, 63. 
Leonard, Alvin, died at Silver Springs, Tenn, 
DNcascediy) OL 
Paul, Oliver, m. o. June 12, ‘62 as sergt. 
Reeruit. 
Leasure, Chesner, died at Nashville, Tean., 
Dee. 25, “62. 
Ouc Unndred and Fifteenth Infantry— 
Three Vears® Service. 
aldjutant, 
John If, Woods, resigned April 10, '63. 


Muster Roll Company F. 
Privates. 
{Muffinan, Jacob, drowned Sept 24, 63. 
hing, James T., m. 0. May 22, "65, 


One Hondred and Seventeenth Infantry. 
(Three Veurs* Service.) 

The One Hundred and Seventeenth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteers was orga- 
nized at Camp Butler, Illinois, in Sep- 
tember, 1862, by Col. Risdon M. Moore, 
aud was mustered into the United States’ 
service, September 19th, by Captain 
Washington. Companies D, F and G 
were recruited wholly from Madison 
county, and a few from eompany C were 
represented. It left Camp Butler No 
veinber 11th, and arrived at Memphis, 
Tennessee, on the 17th, where it re- 
mained on duty until July 5th, 1863, 
and was sent to reinforce Helena, Ark., 
and returned December 20th; pursued 
Forest in Western Tennessee, losing 
three men killed in a skirmish at La 
Fayette. 

With the Third Brigade, Third Divi- 
sion, Sixth Army Corps, it moved Decem- 
her 29th, 1563, to Viekshurg ; was en- 
gaged in the Meridian campaign; en- 
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gaged in a skirmish February 5th. 1864, 
losing two killed and five wounded. 
March 4th returned to Vieckshurg. and 
on the 10th, embarked for the Red river 
expedition. March Lith, [864, assisted 
in the eapture of Fort De Russy ; April 
Yeh, engaged in the battle of Pleasant 
Till, and on the 11th, moved te Grand 
On the 14th, was sent to relief 
of gunboats and transports at Campta, 
la., and engaged at Cloutierville and 
Cane river, at Bavrou Rapids May 2d; 
at Gov. Mvore’s plantation and Bayou 
Rapids May Sd, 4th, 5th, Gth, 7th and 
11th. Continued return march to the 
Mississippi river on the Pith. skirmishing 
daily. Was at the battle of Yellow 
Bayou, May 18th, and reached the 
Mississippi ou the 20th, aml Vicksburg 
on the 27th. Varticipated in driving 
Marmaduke from Chicot Lake 
Columbia Arkansas, anid 
Memphis June 14th, 1864 
- June 14th 14, marched to relief of 
Sturges, and on the 23d, began the 
On July 14th, was 
engaged at Tupelo, and at Old Town 
ereek on the 15th. Commenced the 
Oxford campaign August Sth, and on 
the 18th and 19th, was cngaged at 
Hurricane, returning to Memphis on 
the 50th. From Memphis the regiment 
went to Jefferson barracks, St. Louis, 
arriving September 19th. was engaged 
Octoher Ist, at Franklin; moved viv. 
Jefferson City, Sedalia, Lexington, In- 
dependence and Harrisonville, when it 
returned to St. Louiz, November 19th. 

Moved to Nashville, Tennessee, and 
took position in the works December 1st, 
1864; participated in the battle of Nash- 
ville, December 5th and 6th, and par- 
sued Hood, reaching Clifton, January 4, 
1865; went by boat from Hast Port to 
New Orleans, arriving January 7th; 
embarked at Chalmette, March 7th, 
for Dauphine Island; thence to Fish 
river with the Sixteenth Corps, Major- 
A. J. Smith commanding. 
Engaged at Spanish Fort from March 
27th to April 2d, and at Blakely until 
the Sth, taking part in his capture. 
April 13th, marched to Montgomery, 
and thenee to Camp Butler, Ill, where 
the regiment was mustered out, August 
5th, 1865, by Captain James Hall, U. 
Rly whe 


The regiment in its three years’ ser- 


. 
vcore. 


and 
arrived at 


Tupelo campaign. 


Cieneral 
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In six battles and Lan, John i M. 0. Ang. 5, 1864, 
McNeil, Marshall, M.O. Aug 4, 1865. 
Metherzon, John, died Feb, 8, 1863. 
McPherson, George, died Jan. 4, 1863, 
MeLaughey, Mathias, M, O. sug. 3, 1865 as 
coxporal 
Mason, Vatrick. 
Miller, Frederick, M. O, Aug. 5, 1865. 
Meir, John [],, M. O. Aug. 5, 1805 us 
“Meyers, William, M. O Ang. 5, 1865. 
Mever, Dietrich, M. O Aug. 5, 1865. 
Mitchell, Alonzo, M.O Ang. 5, 1965. 
Murphy, Wilson, M. O. Aug. 5, 1860. 
Orme, ‘Thomas, died Jan. 9, 1563. 
Olney, George W, disch. Sept, 18, 1863. 
Pectol, Richard, disch. Aug. 25, 1963 ; di-aly’y. 
Peterson, George W., M. UO. Aug. 5, 1865 as 
corp]. 

Page, Robert, M. O. Aug. 5, 1865. 

Ryan, Jolin, M. O. Ang. 5, 1568.8 corp]. 
Riley, William, disch. May 3, 1865; disab’y. 
Rockwall, Joseph, disch. Feb. 4. 1568; div’y. 
Rothwell, William, M. O. Ang. 5, Is65. 
Stall, Hiram 1. M. O. Aug. 5, L865, 
Stillwell, Willis, M. O. Aug. 6, Isto. 

Sharp, Sanmel, M. O. Aug. 4, 1864, 

Sehnlz, Charles, M. O. Ang, 5, 1N65. 
Sandbach, John G., M. O. July 17, 1865. 
Smith, David D., died Dec. 10, 1862. 

syddell, [fonry, M. O. Ang. 5, 1565, 

smith, Henry, M. O. Aug. 3, 1865. 
Speckman, Gouleib, M. O. Aug. 5, 1865. 
smith, Francis P., M. O. Ang. 5, 1866. 

smith, David S.. M. O. Aug. 5, 1865. 

Smith, Martin, M. O. Aug. 5, 1666. 

savage, Jolin L., tr. to 33d Ils. infantry. 
Vogler, Alired, died Jan. 4, 1s64. 

Vicler, George W., M. O. Aug. 6, 1865. 
Wasman, William, M. O. Aug. 9, 1865 as cor- 

poral. 

Wilson, Iloustan, M. O. Ang. 5 1860. 
Yostineir, Charles, M. O. Aug. 5, 1865. 


vice, was engaged 
thirty-three skirmishes, marched 2,507 
miles, traveled by water 6,191, and by 
rail 778 miles. 


Roster. 


Majors. P 

Thomas J. Newsham, resigned Apr. 15, "64. aoe 

William P, Olden, m.o, Aug. 5, ‘65. 
Chaplain. 

Joln D. Gillham, resigned May 16, ’64. 


Muster Roll Company ©. 


Privates. 
Carter, John I1., disch. Nov. 26, G4; dis. 
Honpiley, James R., M. O. Aug. 5, 1865. 
Ifendrickson, Peter B., M. O. Aug. 5, 1965. 
Bhoda, James F., M. O. Aug. 5, 1965. 
Roth, John F. 
Savage, Daniel B. M.O Aug. 5, 1865 as corp. 
Whitmore, Iliram, M. O. Aug. 5. 1865. 


Muster Roll Company D. 


Captains. 
Abraham B. Keagle, M. O., as Ist lient., Aug: 
5, 1866. 
First L’eutenant, 
Benjamin F. Olden, M. O., as 2d lieut., Aug. d, 
1865. 
Second Licutenant. 
Sidney Z. Robinson, M. O., as Ist sergt., Ang. 
5, 1865. 
Sergeants. 
Thomas R. Wilson, M. O. Ang. 5. 1865. 
Alson F. Weaver, M. QO. Ang..5, 1865. 
Charles P. Stephenson, M. O. Aug. 6. 1866, 
Charles IE. Newman, M. O. May 31, 1865. 
Corporals. 
William A. Wyatt, sergt., died July 14, 1860. 
Leroy P. Phillips. M. O. June 2, 1865 as pri. 
Grorge Davis. M. O, Aug. 0, 1865 as private. 
William A. Davis, M. O. Aug 5, 1865 as pri. 
William A. Smith, M. O. Ang. 5, 1865 a8 pri. 
Joseph Sheckler, M. O. Aug. 5. 1866. cpa 
William McPherson, disch. Mar. 19, °63; dis. y. ony. Kinder ats Eee 
acob Ridgely, private, died Mar. 28, 1864. ac Ki , resigned July 11. 1864. 
Jacob Ridgely, private, died Mar. 28, 1864 Charles W. Blake, M. O. Aug. 5, 1865. 


First Licutenant. 
Charles C. Treadway, M. O. Aug. 5, 1860. 


Second Lieutenants. 


Reeruits. 
Kell, William F., M. O. Ang. 5, 1865. 
Marphy, fra C. 


Muster Roll Company F. 


Musicians. 


Charles S. Clark, M. O. Aug. 5, 1565. 
William H. Wagener, died June 25, 1865. 


Wagoner. : : 

eek ar - Gershom P. Gillham, resigned Jan. 24, 1863. 

Benjamin McNeil, M. O. Aug 5, 1865. David Bartlett, M. O., as sergt., Aug. 6, 1865, 
Privates. 


Appleby, John B., M, O. Ang. 5, 1865. Sergeants. 
Axley, Isaac, M. O. Aug. 5. 1865. 

Partlett, Wm., died Oct. 17, 1863. 

Bowen, John. 

Bowles, James, M. O. Ang. 5, 1860. 

( asey, James, M. O. Aug. 5, 166. 

Calvin John, M. O. Aug. 5, 1865. 

Davis, Isaac, M. O. Aug. 5, 1868 as sergt. 
Duncan, William, M. O Ang. 5, 1865. 
Duiley, James, M. 0. Ang. 9, 1865. 

Fallon, John, M. O. Ang. 5, 1866. 

Figgy, Frederick. 

Filler, Louis, M. O. Aug. 5, 1865. 

Foreman, Alfred, M. O. Aug. 5, 1865. 

Finit, Henry C., M. O- Ang. 5, 1869, 
Fieldworth, Frederick, MU. Ang. 5, 1868. 
Grant, Samuel L., M. © Aug. 5, 1865. 
Jianekins, James, ab-ent, sick at M. O. of regt. 
Vall, Warfield S., disch, Dee 2, 1863; disab’y. 
Jeswaller, Henry, M. O. Aug. 6, 1860. 

Kase, Eberhard, M, O. Ang. 5, 1865, 
Kimball, James, M. O. Aug. 5, 1865, 

Klime, Germ. M. O. Ang. 5, 1865. 

Lowell, Stephen, Corporal. 

Lamb, James P., M.O Aug 5, 1865. 


| Abraham Linderman, M. O. Ang. 5, 1869. 
James P. Fahnestock, M. O. Aug. 5, 1860. 
William Lamborn, M. 0. July 1, 1865. 

Gorporals. 

' Joshua A. Springer, disch. Mar. 18. 1863; dis. 
George W. Spurr, M. O. Ang. 5, 1865. 

)William L Brown, M.O May 18, 1865. 
Adolphus P. Wolf, M. O. Aug. 2, 1865. 
George W. Myers, M. O. as private. 

Joseph H Wicklifle, disch. Sept. 24, 1863. 
Theodore Sv dell, disch. June 14, 1863; dis. 
Joseph H. Purviance, died at Memphis July 
8, 1863. 
Musicians. 
Benjamin II. Richards, dis, Jan. 20, 638; dis. 
Otte E. Woll, M. O. Aug. 5, 1860. 


Wagoner. 


of regt. 
Privates. 
Avard, Uenry If., must’d out Aug. 5, 1868, 
corporal, 


as 


1 


John F. Edwards, absent, sick, at muster out | 
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Anderson, Jas. M.. MO. Ang. 5, 765. 
Anderson, John J, M.OQ Ang. 5, 765. 
Amechler, John, M.O. Aug. 5, "65. 
Ballard, Washington C., died at Memphis, 
July 5, 3. 
Baker, Samuel, disch. Jan. 28, 63, disability. 
Baird, John L., M. O. Aug. 5, 765. 
Baites, Win. G., M.O. Aug. 5, 708. 
Baird, Samuel, disch’d July 28, 768, disability. 
Bartlett, Wim, R. disch. Sep 2-4, 63, disability. 
Buitker, Louis, MO. Aug. 5, 89. 
Baird, Wm. H, M. O. Ang. 5, 65, a8 corpl. 
Bartlett, Robt. N.. M. O. Ang. 3, ‘U5. 
rewerton, Sidney 8, dich, May 31, “65. 
Briscoe, Jas. B., M. O. Ang. 5, "63. 
Cox, Chas. W., M. ©. Aug. 5, 760. 
Cameron, Alfred, M. O. Aug. 0, Od. 
Cole, Newton M., died at New Orleans, March 
5, 1365. 
Cole, Allen, disch. Jan. 23, 63, disability. 
Casey, Join, M.O. Aug. 5, 65. 
Clark, Win, P., M. O. Ang. 5, 65. 
Davidson, Wm. M., MO. Aug. 5, ‘69. 
Donaphon, Hezekiah, died at Moscow, Tenn., 
Dec. 27, 63, wounds. 
Eickhos!, Fred k, M. O. Aug. 5, ‘65. 
fraser, John, drowned in Miss. yiyer, Jnne 
17, 1363. 
Farmer,Lemuel J., discharg. April 27, 
disability. 
Gees, Jacob M., 
as corporal. 
Gillham. Jolin A., mustered ont Aug. 5, 
: as sergeant. 
Geers, samuel P..M. Q Ang. 5, 60. 
Geers, Wm. 3, M. O. Aug. 6, Ud 
Gatcs, George W. C, discl’d 
disability. 
Goodykoontz, Nerval W., disch. June 19, ’63, 
Tst sergeant; disability. 
Goedy kooniz, John F., M. O. Aug. 5, 769, 
Hughes, Wim. A. MO. Aug. 4, 69. 
Head, Wm. LL, M.O. Aug. 5, 65. 
lead, Wim, W., M. 0. Aug. 5, 760, as corp'l. 
lodgers, Juhn 5., disch. Dec. 20, 62, disab’y 
Hettich, John, M. O. Aug, 5, “bo. 
[leddes, Joseph, died at Memphis, March 12) 
1863. 
Horstman, Deitrich, M. O. Aug. 5, 69. 
Keyser, Ambrose, M.O. Ang. 5, '65. 
Kersey, Harrison C., M. O. Ang. 5, "65. 
Lay, William 1.., disch. June 11, ‘63. 
Look, O. G., trans. to Co. 1, M. O. Aug. 5, ’68, 
as corporal, 
i MeKitrick. Frs., M.O. Ang. 5, 769. 
Munson, Peter, M.O Aug. 5, ‘60. 
Miller, Jolin, M. O. Avg. 5, “65. 
‘Marshall, John W., transf. to V. R.C., May 
I, I864. 
Nix, Wm.,disch. Feb. 1, 63; disab’y. 
O'Brien, John. 
Otwell, Emery | 


1865, 
mustered ont Ang. 5, 1865, 


1863, 


65. 
March 18, 1863, 


{Ll Op Anics ono. 
Pline, Leonard, disch. Feb. 17, 65; disab’y. 
Purvisice, Win. ll, SM. O. Ang. a, Go. 
Randle, Marion, M. O. Aug. 5, 6d. 
Richards, William, disch. Jan. 27, 63; disa- 
bility. 
Ritcher, Ang., M.O. Ang. 5, '65, as corpl. 
Seidlick, Jos, M.O. Aug. 5, "Uo. 
Stuart. Charks J, corp'l, died near Jackson, 
Miss., Feb. 5, 64; wounds. 
Stolnaker, Wm. L., M. O. Aug. 9, 65. 
Schidmeyer, Henry, M.O Ang.5, 6d. 
(Smith, Pliny, disch. Dec. 20, °69; disab’y. 
/ Stout, Charles. 
Smith, John M., M. O. Ang. 5, “65. 
Tartt, Thos. M., M. O. Ang. 6, "65. 
Tompkins, John T. 
Watson, Sam'l, M. O. Aug. 5, ‘65. 
Willoughby, Jolin H. B. M. O, Aug. 5. ‘65. 
Wright, James R., disch’d Mareh 20, 1863; 
disability. 
Yokum, James 


A. J, died at Camp Builer, 
Oct. 3, 762. 
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Recruits. 


Ballard, Wm. T.. tr. to 33d iHs. 
Davis, John H, tr. to 83d Hs. 
Day, Benjamin F., tr, to 83d Hs, 
Davidson, James J., died at Memphis, June 
26, 1864. 
Gillham, Sani]. J., tr. to 33d Ills. 
Marphy, Uenry ©., tr. ta 334 Ts. 
Pickett, Fhomas J, M. OQ Ang. 5, “60. 
Phillips, James R, M. . Aug. 9, “Ud. 
Ross, George W., trans’ to 33d THs. 
Smith, James L., transf d to 33d Mls, 


Muster Roll Company G. 
Captains. 


Curtis Blakeman, resigned Jan. 23. “63. 
Andrew J. Gregg, resigned June 23, ’64. 
David 'T. Todd, M. O. Aug. 5, *69. 


First Liewtenant. 


Daniel Kerr, M. O. Aug. 5, 65. 


Sveond Lieutenants. 


James G. Elliff, resigned Jan. 25, 63. 
Josephus Porter, M. QO. ias serg’t) Aug. 95, 69. 


Sergeants. 


William T. Blakeman, disch’d March 2, 
disability. 

Oliver Lockett, disc. Jan. 17, “64, as private ; 
disability. 

Alexander Keown, M. O. Ang. 5, "69. 


Se 
63; 


Corporals, 


Jarvin J. West, disch. March 14, ’68, dis’y. 

Jonathan F. Murray, M. O. Ang. 5, 1565, as 
private. 

James C. Broekles, M. O 
sergeant. 

Richard Saunders. m 0. Aug. 5, 65, as serg’t. 

Win. Embrey, mo. Aug. 5. 1865, as seTo’t. 

James P. Frazier, dis. Jan. 8,765; disability. 

Columbus C Buckley, private, tr. to V. R.C. 
Jan. 2, 1565. 

John DL. Himburg, disch. Nov. 19, 64, serg’t; 
disability. 


Aug. 5, 1865, as 


AMusictan. 
Thomas Van Hooxer, mustered out Aug. 5, '63. 


Wagoner. 
James F. Hockett. 


Privates. 


Ainsworth, Edgar F., mus. out Aug. 12, 1865. 
‘Armstronz, Thomas J., m.o. Aug. 12, 1865, 
Aldrich, Killrey P., musiered out Aug. 12, 
1865, as corporal, 
Aldrich, Homer L., died at Memphis, Feb. 27, 
1863. 
Bryant, John F. 
Brandenburger, Mathias, drowned Aug. I, 
1864. 
Brawn, William If., mustered out Aug. 5,’65. 
Brown, Simon, mustered out Aug. 5, 1365. 
Rexus, Thomas. mu-t’d out Aug. 5, 1X65, 
Barnes. John, mustered ont June 5, 1865. 
Calvin, James IL, mustered out Aug. 5, 1865. 
Criner, Michael, mustered out Ang. 5, 1565. 
Chance, Jonathan. niust'd out Aug. 5, 1865. 
Catobins, William. 
Dawson, Thomas W., must'd out Aug. 
as corporal. 
Dee, Hiram, dis. Jan. 15, 1863 ; disability. 
Diefenbaugh, \dam, must'd out Aug 5, 1865. 
Embrey. John, mn-tered ont Ang. 9, 15 3, 
ELM, William W.. mustered ont Aug. 5, °65. 
Fuzpatrick, John F, mustered ont Ang 5, G9. 
Faller, William F., MO. Aug. 5,769, a sergt. 
Francis, Joseph, must’ ont Aug. 5, 1565. 
Gruver, Samuel, must’d out Aug 9. 1865 
Gruver, Richard, musi’d out Aug. 5, 1365. 


5, 1865, 


Gillou, [enr:; K., mustered out Aug. 5 1865. 

Glover, Robert F., mustered out Vung. 5, 1.65. 

Jlayes. Andrew J., died at Memphis, .\ug. 24, 
LSoa. 

Hart, .\lonzo, M. O. Aug. 5, "65, as corporal. 

Hlowey, Henry, dicd at Jeflerson Barracks, 
sept. 0. G4. 

Iledrick, Charles W. mustered ont Aug. 5,703. 

Hussong, Andrew 3, must’d out Ang. 3, 69. 

Intermaiz, Samuel, mus.’d out \ug. 9, 1865. 

Kile, George, died at Memplis, Feb. 17, 1363. 

Lank, August, M. O. May 31, 1865. 

Mofthitt, Isaac, MO. Aug. 5, Isto. 

Matthews, Williant. 

Matthews, Alfred, mustered out Ang. 9. at) 

Matthews, James A., diseh. April 21, 1565; 
disability. 

Mav, Charles 8, M. O Aug. 5, 1865. 

McClanahan, James, M. OQ Aug. 5, 1860. 

Oburn, Samuel, died at Merman, Mos., July 
&, 1865. 

Prickett, Isase, mustered ont Aug 4, IS69. 

Pridmore, Thomas, mustd out Aug. 5, Is65. 

Rittman, Henry, mustered ont ug. 5. 1569. 

Reeves, Wiley G., died at Memphis, Muy 29, 
1563. 

Roseberry, James, mustered out -Lug. 5, 1865, 
as corporal, 

Schoflier, Vietor must’d out June 9, 1565. 

schimid, Peter, dis. Mar. 14, 635 disabil.ty. 

Shadric, William, M. Q. Aug. 5, 1565. 

Schramm, Augnstus, MO. Aug. 4, 1865. 

Ive, George, died April 30, 1861. 

Schaffer. Washington, died at Memphis, June 
Y, IS63, 

Tetrick, Charles, disch. Apr. 1, 765 ; Jisability. 

Taylor, Kichard, M. O, Aug. 5, “G9, as cory’. 

Thorp, Wale M.. M.O. Ang. 3, 765, as corp. 

Thorpe, Benard, mustered out Ang. 5, 1869. 

Van Looser, Henry, died at Memphis, May 15, 
1863. 

Van floo<er, Wm., mustered ont Aug. 5. 1565 

West, Joseph P., diseh. April 21 "64; disab'ty. 

Williamson, Charles C., MO. Aug. 5, 1869. 

Watt, Eli, died Jan. 8, 165 

Wood, Francis E.. dis. Jan. 15,763; disal’ty. 

Wilder, Henry, died Jan, 15, 1865; wounds. 

Woad, Joel 

Wright, James R., dis. Mar. 20, 763; disab’ty. 

Reeruits. 

Morler. Sohn G.. mustere | out Ang. 5, 1865. 

West, James, inustered ont Ang. 5, 1365. 

Wood, Edwin. tr. to 63 Ju. Int., musv’d out 
Nov. 21, 1865. 


Muster Roll, Company IT. 
Private. 
Baton, William P., M. 0. Aug. 5, "69, as sergt. 


Muster Roll Company 1. 
Privates. 
McGuire, Simuel G., mastd out Auz. 5 


Phillips, James R., tr. to F., Mt). Aug. 
Pomeroy, Gearge S., tr. to D., M. O. Aug. 


Master Rol] Company K. 
First Lieutenant. 
James D. Cobine, must’'d out Aug. 5, 1865. 


Musician. 


Thomas Greer, mustered out Aug. 
Privates. 
Greer, Oswell N., dis. Dee 23, 763; disability. 
ay. Rdward M.. died at home, May 8, '63. 
Vay, Andrew J. W., died at Jeflerson Barracks 
Nov. 6. S64. 
Role, Alfred. mustered ont Aug. 5, 1865. 
Stephens, Malcolm C., dis Feb. 11, "65; dish’y. 
Spencer, George Woy musv’d out Aug. 5, 1869 
Wallace, Francis A., died at Memphis, Feb. 
20, 1863. 


Whiteside, Samnel P., dis. May 12,°65; wads, 
Zvigler, George N., mustered ont Lug. 0, ‘05, 


Unissigned Reernits. 
Hays, William P, died at Camp Bull-r, Ills., 
May 1, 1564. 
Ledaker, James A. sub tr. to 45th TL Infantry. 
Williams, William C. 


Roster, One ILuudred and Twenty-second 
{ufantry.—(‘Three Years’ Service.) 


Muster Roll, Company D. 


vivales. 
Brown, Charles, must’d out July 15, 1865. 
Howell, William S., must d ont June ¢, 1855. 
ilants, George P., must'd ont Nov. 24, 1365, 
Nelson, William, absent since Nov. 9, 1560. 
Nelson, Benj. F., musv’d out 24, 165, 

Roster, One Handred and Twenty-fourth 
lnfanicy —) Three Years’ Servive, 
Muster Roll Company C, 

Se end Licutenant. 

John L. Richards, mu-t’d out Aug. 15, 1S60. 
Privates. 

Ilays, HL. A, must’d out July 13, 65; wnded, 
Leverett, W. W., diseh'd June 15, 1869, for 

promotion in UL. CP. 
Mills, Charles F.. disel’'d in 1863, for promo- 
tion as hospital steward U. 5. -\. 
Rrevuits. 
Dougherty. Patrick W.. tr. to 35d HI. 
Hays, Pliny C., tr. to 33d IL. 
Riley, Henry C., tr. to 33d 11. 

Noster, One Hundred and Vwenty-stith bn- 
fanutry.— three Years Service. 
Master Roti Company C. 

Private. 

Bart, Hatzhinson, disch’s Sopt. 15, 1S6h 

Unassigned Rrerutt. 
Gilpin, Willian W. 


Roster, One tLlundred and Thirtieth Infan- 
try.—(Three Years Service.) 


Muster Roll Company A, 
Recruits. 


Everett, I. IL., tr. to 77th MI. Co. Cy re-trans- 
fd to 130th as revived, m. o. Aug. 14, 65. 

Folks, Matthias, tr.to 77th 1, Ca; re-trat'd 
to [BUih as revived, or. o, Aug. 13, 1965. 

Tracy, J. V., treto 77th LH. Co, Oly re-trt dbto 
130th as revived; must’d out Aug. 14, 65. 


Muster Roll Couupany E, 
Recruits. 
Carrin, John B., tr. to Co. G, 77th UL. Inft., 
must'd ont May 15, 1565. : 
Dujardin, Noaa, tr. to Co. G 77th IM., re-trsf'd 
tu 130th as revived, must out Aug. 15, 65. 
Muster Rol] Company F, 
First Lieutenant. 
Charles Ives, died June 14, 1883. 
Tnussiqned Recrutts. 


Martin, Polander J., substitute. 
Rogier, Lewis, substitute. 


Roster, One Mundeced and Thicty-third In- 
funtcy,— One Hianudred Days’ Service.) 


This regiment was organized at Camp 
Butler May 3], 1864, by Col. Thaddeus 
Phillips, and was mustered in for one 
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hundred days; moved to Rock Island 
Barracks, [nois, June 3d, and was 
assigned to duty, guarding prisoners of 


war. While in service the regiment 


performed its duly faithfully and. effi- 
ciently. Madison county furnished com- 
pany D entire, and a part of company 
Hi, as will be seen by the following 


roster: 
Roster. 


Lieutenant Colonel. 
Joln E. Moore, mustered out Sept. 24, 1864. 
Chaplain. 
William R. Adams, must’d oat Sept. 24, 1864. 


Non-Coumissioncd Staft. 


Principal Musician. 
Thomas R. Jones, wust'd vut Sept. 24, 1864. 


Muster Roll, Company D. 
Captain. 
Jolin Carstens, mustered out Sept. U4, 1864. 


Secontt Lieutenant, 
Joln Packer, mustered out Se; t. 24, 1864. 


First Sergeant. 
Walton Ratledyve, must'd out Sept. 21, 1864. 


Sergeants. 


Albert Chamberlain, niust'd out Sept. 24, 186-4. 
Mark McLauchlin, must’d ont Sept. 24, 1864. 


Corporals. 


James Miller, mustcred out Sept. 24, Is64. 
Charles Hayden, mu-tered out Sept. 24, 1861. 
George Barkley, niustered out Sept. 24, 1S64. 
Callaway C. Nash, mused out Sept. 24, 2504. 
Cyrus L. Cook, mustered out Sept. 24, 1864. 
Benjamin Allen, mustered oat Sept. 24, 1864. 
James M. Stifler, mu-tered out Sept. 24, 16d. 
Privates. 
Armstrong, John, nu-tered ont Sept. 24, 1864, 
Artwstrong. Larry, must'd out Sept 24. 1s64. 
Geall, Edward, mustered out Sept. 24, 1s64. 
Reach, Henry FE, mast'd out Sept 24, 1s64. 
Cowen, Jolin R., must’d out Sept. 24, 1s64. 
Clarkson, Jobn J., imust’d oat Sept. 24, 1864. 
Clement, Lucian 1., must'd out Sept 24, 186d. 
Clayman, Wm. Hl, mnst’d out Sept. 2h, TS64. 
Campbell, Joh, mustered out Sept. 24. Isb4. 
Cain, James, mustered ont Sept. 24, 1864. 
Crawson, Charles, must'd out Sept. 24, 1864. 
Craig, Robert, mustered ont Sept. 24, 1864. 
Cressey. Frank B., must’d out Sept. 24, 1864. 
Cressey, Edward 1X, nias¢d out Sept 24, 764. 
Curdie Robert, mustered out Sept. 24, 1s). 
Donnelly, James, must’d out Sept. 24, 1864. 
Dow, Jola, nmstered out Sept. 24, IS64. 
Ferguson, George R., must’'d out Sept, 24, 764. 
Fields, Chauneey 11., must'd out Sept 24, 64. 
Fitzgibbons, James, mu-t’d out Sept. 24, 1864 
Gaskill, Sidney, mustered out Sept. 24, IS64. 
(zibbs, Charles, mustered out Sept. 24, 1864. 
Cribbs, George, mustered out Sept. 24, Isv4. 
liall, Jolia, mustered out Sept. 24, 156-4. 
Hlastings, Charles 11, must’d ont Sept. 24. ‘G4. 
Hughes, James, mastered out Sept. 21, 1s64. 
Jack, James. mustered out Sept. 24, 1564. 
Junnette, Joseph F., austd out Sept. 24, 64. 
KKinnan, John S., mast'd out Sept. 21, 1s64. 
Kendall Lather ©., must’d out 8 pt. 24, T864. 
Leverett, Cyrus W., niust’d out Sept. 24, 1864 
Lowe. George T., died at Roek Ishind Barracks, 
Aug. 4, IS id, of accidental wounds. 
Miller, George W., mustd vut Sept. 24, 1864, 
Morgan, Barney, must’d out Sept. 24, [stid. 
MeRevynolds, Samuel N , mus. out Sep 24.764. 
Mitchell, John, mustvred out Sept. 24, 1564. 


Malloy, David, mustered out Sept. 24, 1864. 
Norton, Wilbur T., must'd ent Sept. 24 Pse4. 
Neil, John, mustered ont Sept. 24, US64. 

Neil, William, must'd out Sept. 24, Es64. 
Patterson, William, must'd oat Sept. 24, 1S64. 
Read, Danicl D., mustered out Sept. Za, 1864, 
Rigby, Nicholas L., must'd out Sept, 21, Ls64. 
Robertson, Thomas, must’ out Sept. 24, 1s64. 
Stocker, Charles F , musv'd ont Sept. 24, 1864. 
Smith, Janis, mustered out Sept. 24. 1s64. 
Soule, Charles F., must'd out Sept. 24, 1s64. 
Sloan, Moses B., mustered out Sept. 24, L864. 
Stifter, Moses B., mustered out Sept. 24, 1s6-4. 
Smith, George A., must’d out Sept 24, LsG4. 
stoner, Andrew J., must’d out Sept. 24, 164. 
Senior, Jolin, wustered ont Sept. 24, 1564. 
Senior, Llenry G., must’d ont Sept. 24, 1864. 
Solomon, John, mus.ered out Sept. 24, std. 
Stanton, Samuel, mustered out Sept. 24, 1sod. 
Stobbs, Matthew, mustered out Sept. 24, LoG4. 
Tait, Robert, mustered out Sept. 24 Lstit 
Travis, Jamies, mustered out Sept. 24, 164. 
Tindale, Andrew J., inusvd out Sept. 24, 1864. 
Webster, Silas S., mustered out Sept 24, 1864. 
Willitaps, Daniel D., most’d out Sept. 24, 4. 
Winning, James D., must’d out Sept 24, 64, 
Wilderman, James H., mos. out Sept. 24. 64 
Weir, ktlward H., must’d ont Sept. 24, 1864. 


Muster Rell Company G. 
Privates. 
Clawson, Lewis J., must’d out Sept. 24, 1864. 
Grifhth, James M., most'd out Sept 24, 164. 
Maddox, Wilson, mustered ont Sept. 24, 1st. 
Rird, Archibald, mustered out Sept, 24, 1864. 
Rosh, Parrick 11., must’d ont Sept. 25, 1864, 
Mustcr Rolt Conmpany Ik. 
Privates. 
Jones, Edward J , nustered out Sept. 24. 1864, 
Malcom, Sanmned A, amst'd out Sept. 24, 64. 
Mullin, Jolin, mustered out Sept. 24, 1564. 
Parks, Willian §., mustd out Sept. 24, 1864. 
Robinson, David, mustered out Sept. 24, 1864, 
Wendt, Jolin F., mustered out Sept. 24, 164. 


One Hundred and Thirty-Fifth Infantry. 
t00 Days’ Service. 


Nou-commissioned Staff. 


Principal Musician. 
Francis M Johoson, must'd out Nov. 12, 1864. 


One Itundred and Fortieth 
100 days Service. 


Infantry .— 


This regiment was organized at Camp 
Butler, June 18th, 1846, and on the 
same day left by rail for Cairo, thence 
by boat to Memphis. From Memphis 
it marehed to Wolf river, a distance of 
thirty miles east, aud the regiment was 
formed into divi-ions, and plaeed at dif- 
ferent points along the line of the rail- 
road, between here and Holly Springs. 
It remained here about three months, 
guarding the railroad, after which it 
moved to Memphis, and did guard duty 
until ordered to Camp Fry, Chicago, for 
muster out, whieh occurred October 
29th, 1864. After having given up 
their arms, they were solieited by Adju- 
tant General Fuller, to reorganize and 
march through Missouri, in pursuit of 
Genera] Price, which they did. This 


trip continned about six weeks, when 
they returned to Camp Fry, and were 
disisissed, aking in all abont five 
mouths’ service, 

lo this regiment Madison connty was 
represented by one whole company (1s), 
whieh was raised by Julius A. Barns- 
back, of Troy, who was eleeted Captain 
of the company, whieh offiee he held 
during its term of service. 


One Mundred and Fortieth Infantry. 100 
Days’ Service. 


Mustex Rol], Company K, 


Captain. 
Julius A. Barnsback miusi'd out Oct. 29, '64- 


Fivat Lieutenant. 
Charles F. Springer. 


First Sergeant. 
William Donaho, ninst’d oat Oct. 29, 1864. 
Sergeants. 
George H. Knowles, must’d ont Oct. 29, 1964. 
Joseph A. Dunnagan, must d ont Oet 29. 64. 
Fred. G. Turner, mustered ont Oct. 29, 64. 
Kilburn M. Snodgrass, must d out Get. 20, '64. 


Corporals. 


Charles E. Tindall, must'd ont Qct 29, 1864. 
Williaan T. Donaho, mustered out Oct. 29, 64. 
Juin A. Barnsback, dr, ums. out Oct. 29, 64. 
Thomas Wilkins, mustered out Oct, 29, “G4. 
Samuel B, Wonderly, mast’ d cut Oct. 28, 764. 
John C. Davis, mustered ont Oct. 29, 764 
Joseph W. Stewart, must d out Oct. 29, 1864. 
Charles Kimberlin, must'd out Oct. 29, 64. 


Musician. 
Edward Phillips, mustered out Oct. 29, 64. 


Wagoner. 
Thomas Langdon, mustered out Oct. 1864, 


Privates. 
Alderson, William, mustered out Oct. ‘64. 
Barnes, Stephen G., niustered out Oct. “64. 
Berry, Alpheus P., mustered ont Oct “64. 
Bonn, Philip C., ninstered oat Oct. 1864. 
Bridges, Adolphus J., mustered out Oct. 764. 
Brown, Alexander, mustered ont Oct. 1864. 
Brewer, Thomas, died at Memphis, Sep. 16,64. 
Cobb, Lyman, niustered ont Oct. 29, 1564. 
Lteck, John W., mustered out Oct. 29, 164. 
Deck, Asbary M., mustered ont Oct. 29, PSb-4. 
Drake, Abel P., mustered ont Oet, 29, 1864. 
Duerenbary, Lafayette, must’d out Oct. 20, 64, 
Ensminger, John, mustered out Oct. 29, 1864. 
Esterline, Wallace, mustered out Oct. 29, 164, 
Essex, Elijah J., mustered out Oct. 29, 1s64, 
Essex, Truman B., roustered out Ovt. 20, 1864. 
Fload, Joseph M., mustered out Oct. 29, 1564. 
Flood, Charlvs H , mastered out Oct. 29, 1864. 
Farner, Josephus, mustered out Oet. 29, 1s64. 
Flagg, James E., mustered out Oct. 29, Iso. 
Gerdce, Gerd, uinstered out Oct. 29, 1564. 
Gray, Thomas J., mustered out Oct 20, 1864. 
Gillewt, Albert P., ninstered ont Oct 29, 1864. 
Glenn, John M., niustered out Oct. 29, 1564. 
Cerne, George, mustercd ont Oct. 29, 1864, 
Gillespie, Joseph J., mastered out Oct. 29, 64, 
Hasting, William G., mustd out Oct, 29, “64. 
Hiumi.ton, Thomas, must’d ont Ovt 29, 64. 
Hawley, Francis L., most'd ont Oct. 29. "64. 
Hous, David B. nust'd out Oct. 29, 1564. 
Jones, Doetor S. 
Lane, Martin, V. B., mustd ont Oct. 29, 1864. 
Lewis, Joho §., must’d out Oct. 29, 1864. 
Laturme, Joseph M., must'd out Oct. 29, 64. - 
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MeMahan, Martin L., must’d out Oct. 29, 
Mazon, John W., must'd ont Get, 29, 1s6-4. 
MecLinahan, George C., must'd ont Oct, 20, "64. 
Nelson, Willian S.. mustd ont Oct 29, U4 
Patnam, William If, must'd ont Oct 29, 64. 
Phinam, George W., must’d out Oct. 29, G4. 
Rosipal, Joseph, must’d out Det. 20, “64. 
Reeves, Leaton 1), aust d ont Oct. 29, 1864. 
Roach, David, nustd out Oct. 29, 164. 
Shornick, Samuel, musvd out Oct. 29. 1861. 
Watt, Hlarvey P., mustered ont Oct. 29,64. 
Waggoner, George, wustered out Oct. 29, '64. 
Welch. Johnsen S., mustered out Oct. 29, G4. 
Younghans, Henry, mustered out Oct. 24, “64 
Zanders, Edward, mustered out Oct. 29, 64. 


‘64. 


One Iundred and Forty-Second lnfaniry. 
100 Days’ Service. 


Muster Roll, Company If, 
Privates. 
Ayers, Samnel, mustered ont Oct, 26, 1564. 
Gere, Ira S., mustered out Vet. 26, 186 t. 


One Hundred and Forty-Third lnfantry.— 
100 Days’ Service. 


This regiment was organized by Col. 
Dudley ©. Smith, at Mattoon, Illinois, 
and mustered in June 11th, 1864. Mov- 
el to Memphis, Tenn., June 16th, and 
on the 19th was assigned to the Fourth 
Brigade, Col. Butterick commending ; 
and on the 12th of July following, as- 
signed to Col. John Wood's Brigade. 
Ordered on the 27th to report to Briga- 
dier General Buford, commanding the 
district of Eust Arkansas. Was as- 
signed to garrison duty at Helena, Ar- 
kansas, where it remained until Sept. 
101h, when moved northward, proeeed- 
ing to Mattoon, Winois, and was mus- 
tered out Sept. 36, 1864. 


Muster Roll Company E. 


Private. 
Jacobs, Henry, mustered ont Sept. 26, 1864. 


Muster Roll Company b. 


Second Lrteutenant. 
Thomas Brown. wustered out Sept. 26, 1864. 
Sergeant. 
Newton Fleteher, mustered out Sept. 26, 1864. 


Corporals. 


William P. Wallis, mustered out Sep. 26, “64. 
Casper Yukel. 


fist cian. 


James Gullavain, mustered ont Oet. 6, 1864. 
Privates. 
Barrett, Fleming, mustered out Sept. 26, 6-4. 
Bradford, Win. B, mustered out Sept. 26, 64. 
Chambers, Frank, nuistered out Sept. 26, 64 
Dickerson, Alfred, mustered ont Sept. 26, 764. 
Gartland, Chas, E., mustered ont Sept, 26, 764. 
tivillo, Ludger, mustered out Sept. 26, 64. 
Guyvott, Philo, amstered out Sept. 26, 04, 
(sould, Mellog O., muastercd out Sept. 26, "64. 
Herrington, Thomas, mus. ont Sept. 26, 64. 
Mathias, Israel, mustered out Sept. 26, “64. 
Morgan, Christopher R., M. O. Oct. 24, 64. 
Pedrick, Elis, mustered out Sept. 26, 164. 
Phipps, Jobn #1. died at Memphis, Aug. 4,’64. 


Pembroke, Alton, must’d ont Sept. 26, 186-4. 
Pepper, George J), mustered out Sept. 26, G1. 
Smith, Joseph A., mustered out Sept. 26, "64. 
Vaumard, Henry, mustered out Sept. 26, ‘6-4. 
Whitson, David mnstered ont Sept. 26, 76-4. 
Young, Thoniis, mustered ont Sept. 26, 764. 


Master Roll Company K, 
Captain. 
Absalom T. Ash, mustered out Sept. 26, “GI. 


Second Lieutenant. 


David B. Wells, nmstered ont Sept. 26, 64. 


Privates. 

Brooks, John, mustered out Nov. 29, "64. 
Chandler, Martin B., must. ont Nov. 29, “64. 
Foster, Decatur, must d out Noy. 29, “U4. 
Friend, William D., absent, siek at muster out 

of regiment. 
Gill, William W., mast’d out Sept. 26, 764. 
Gill, Charles H., mustered out Sept 20, 64. 
Gollwer. Charles, mus'd out Sept. 26, “6-1. 
Hinds, James HE, must'd ont Sept. 26, "64. 
Hall, Theodore, mu-t'd out Sept. 26, G4. 
Hlopple, William) A., musvd out Sept. 26, ‘64 
Hloyt, Albert I], died at Helena, Arkansas, 

Aug. 30, [s64. 
Hunt, Samuel, mast‘d ont Sept. 26, 64. 
Hoffer, Jaeob, musi’ ont Sept. 26, “G4. 
WKnesal, Louis, mu-t’d out Sept. 26, U4. 
Kippers, Pied., died at Cairo, HL, June 25,’61. 
Lehr, William E., must’d out Nov. 29, ‘64, 
Miller, Wilson, must’d out Noy. 26, "64, 
Nichols, Jacob, musv'd ont Sept. 26, “4. 
Owen, Edward M., musv’d out Sept. 26, “64. 
Robinson. Joseph W., must’d ont Sept. 26, G4. 
Maggs, William, mus’d ont Sept 26, 764, 
Stobbs, William, died at Helena, Ark. Aug. 

1d. 186], 
Schlosser, Henry, must’d out Sept. 26, 64. 
Treble, Hiram, musi’d out Sept. 26, 64. 


One HWaondred and Forty-Fourth Infantry. 
One Year Service. 
Colonel. 
John If, Kuhn, must’d out July 1, °65. 
Lieutenant Colonel. 
James N. Morgan, must'd out July 14, 65. 
Major. 
Emil Adam, mustered out July 14,1865. 
(Quartermaster, 
Lee D. Covell, must'd ont July 14, 1865. 
Surgeon. 
Theedore J. Bluthart, must’d vat July 14, 65. 
Chaplain. 
Irwin B. Randall, mus’d out July H. 1865, 


Non-Cominissioned Statt. 
(daartermaster Sergeant. 

Ifenry C. Lowe, must’d out duly 14, 1865, 
Commissary Sergeant. 

William Campbell, must’d out July 14, 1865, 

Hospital Steward. 

Seneca B. Congdon, must’'d out Fuly 14, 1865. 

Principal Mneicians. 


Charles P. Siocker, mustered ont July 14, 65. 
Joseph S. Elwell, mustered ont July 14, 75, 


Muster Koll Company A. 
Capiain. 
George W. Carr, mustered ont July 14, 1865. 
First’ Lieutenant. 
William A. Luwe. 
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First Sergeant. 
James M. Finley, mustered vut July 14, 1865. 


Sergeants. 
David A. Brunton, mustered out Joly 11,64. 
Richard Barry, must’d out July 14.764. 
Charles T. Clayton, must’d ont July 14, 60. 
Otis Shipard. must’d ont duly 14, 1865. 


James lo. Waggoner, diseh. Feb. 2, 1865. 


Corporals. 


Levi B. Gleason, disch. June 11, 1865. 
George Johnson, must'd ont July 11, 1865. 
Samuel 8 Lowe, must'd out July 14, 1565. 
Michael Page, must’d out Joly 14, 1865. 
Robert VP. Stanley, musi’d oat July 14, 1865. 
flarmon G. Tolly, must’d out July 14, 1865. 


Prirates, 


Arnold, Andrew J., must'd out Jniy 14, 1865. 
Ballard, Ralph, must’d out July 14, 1865, 
Breath, John E., must’d out July 14, 1865. 
Barber, Harry, muat’d out July 14, 1865, 
Brown William IT. 
Burden, Charles B., must’d out Jnly 14, ‘65. 
Baldwin, Samnel C, muast'd out July 14, 765, 
Benbow, Win. M . must’d out July 14, *64, 
Cooper, Charles I, must’d out July 14, 65. 
Campitt, James, diseh. Jan. 28, 1864. 
Carney, Thomas A., mus. ont July 11, 65. 
Tickens, Shedrack, must’d out July 14, 65, 
Digman, William J. must’d out July 11, 65, 
De Pry, Daniel T., must’d out July 14, 65, 
Donavan, Alexander, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Friend, Christopher, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Friend, George W , mus. out July 14, 1865. 
Ferguson, George, must’d ont May 25, 1865. 
Ferguson, William 1, ost’d out July 14,65. 
Frenk, John. 
Greenawalt, James Ii, diced at Aiton, HL, Jan 
IS, 1505. 
{Tawxhust, James W, M.O. July 14, 1865. 
Hurlbut, Joho, disch. Jan. 29, 1565, 
Johnson, Allen H., died at Upper Alton, HL, 
Noy. 1, 1864. 
Johnson, Henry, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Wendall, Thoinas 8. &., dize. Jan. 29,°1865. 
Kendall, ‘Phomas C.,, discharged eb. 3, 1565. 
Lake, John, mustered out July 11, 1865. 
Lamothe, George .A., mins. out July 14, 1865. 
Lowell, James, in confinement S.ate Prison, 
Mo., mustered out Sept. 5, 1866, to date, 
July 14, 1865. 
Lingerfelter, Valentine D., mus. ont July 14,’65, 
Mortley, Rubert B., diseharged Dee, 6, ) 864. 
Morgao, Liecorge [I*., must’'d out July 14, 1865. 
Moore, Finley B., must’d ont July 14, 1864. 
Messenger, David ., discharged Jan. 29, 1865. 
Moore, Milton, died at Alton, IIL, Dee. 18,64. 
Martin, (ieorge, trans. to Co. B, M,O., July 
14, 1805. 
Neal, John W., mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Perkins, William W.. mus. ont July 14, 1865. 
Perkins, John S., rousvd out July 14, 1865. 
Perkins, Jamea W., must’d ont July 14, 1865. 
teal, Lewis .A., mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Reeder, (reorge T1., must’d ont July 14, 1865. 
Needer, Alfred W., died at Alton, His. Jan. 
30, 1S64, 
Stacey, Peter, discharged Jan. 29, . 865. 
Swift, Edwin E., mustered ont July 14, 1865. 
Steel, William M., mustd ont July 14, 1s65. 
Stewart, Eben L. C., nst’d out duly 14, 1s! 
Smith, Charles H., must’d out July 14, 1865. 
Stages, Mexander, must’d out July 14, 1865. 
Sanner, David ty, must’d ont July 14, 165 
Thompson, James LL. mus. out July 14, 1°65. 
Wilt, John, mustered ont duly 11, 1865, 
Williamson, William, mus. out July 14, 1865. 
West, Jose; h P., mustered ont July 14, 18 
Wiseht, William C., must’d out July 14, 1865. 
Waggoner, Wesley F., mustered out July 14, 
1865; as Corporal. 
Yarbongh, Edward, musi’d ont July 14, 1861. 
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Recruits. 
Atkins, Joho, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Copley, (reorge W., mus. ont July 14. 1865. 
Elhs, Orville, mustered out July 1d, 1865. 
Ileitz, Jolin, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Heitz, Frederick D., nrustd out July 14, 1865. 
Moore, Sikts, mustered ont July 14, 1865. 
Morgan, Ilenry C., mast d out ‘July 14, 1865. 
Morgan, Christopher R., mus. out July 14, 69. 


Muster Rell Company B. 


Captains. 


Charles J. Murphy, resigned Dec. 20, 1864. 
P. Joseph Milling, must'd out July 14, 1865, 


First Lieutenant. 
Walter H. Coggeshall, hou. dise. July 14, 1865. 


Second Lieytenant. 
Charles H. Tomlinson, mus. out July 14, 1865. | 
Sergeants, 


Joha N. Caldwell, must’d out July 14, 1865. 
James W. Hobson, must d ont July ibs 1365. 


Corporads. 
Thomas L. Chamberiain, mus. out July 14,765. 
Harmon Dixon, mustered ont July 14, 1805, 
David Jones, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
George A. Hickcoek, mus, out July 14, 1865. 
Geerge H. Hollowell, mus. out July 14, 1865, 


Privates. 


Bales, Antos A., died at Alton, Apr. 80, 1865, 
Coreoran. Barney, must’d out May 18, 1865. 
Clatly, Fraucis, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Dolan, Nicholas, mustered out July eD 1865, 
Duna, Dennis, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Donahoe, Mich: ael, mus. ont July 14 1865. 
Farrall, Jamies, mustered out July vs, 1865. 
Gibson, Gearge, nuustered out July 1, S65, 
Ganghran. Patrick, mast'd out July 14, 1865, 
Higgins, Tully, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Jl ennessy, Thomas, niust’d out July He, 1865. 
Johnson, John, metered ont July 14, 1865, 
King, John H., mustered ont July 14, 1865. 
King, John F., "mustered ont July 14, 1865. 
King, William, disch, Jan 29, 1865; disab'ty. 
Kite, Daniel, disch, Feb. es 1865; disability. 
Kiserfuok, Lewi is, mustered ont July 14, 1865. 
Luire, Heary, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Lyons, Dennis, mustered out July ie 1865. 
M athews, ‘Alexander J., mns, out July 14.65. 
Manchester, James R. Riad at Alton, [1 Jan. | 
8, 1865. 
Manchester, James, raust’d out July 14, 1865, 
Murphy, John, mustered out July 14, 1865, 
MeCarty, John, mustered ont July 14, 1865. 
Minard, iLamis, disch Feb, 3, 1865; disability. 
Rowden, John W., died at Alton, a, July 6, 
1865, 
Reigart, Christian B., nus. ont July 14, 1865. 
Smith, William, muttered aut July 14, 1865. 
Sundersun, John P., must d out July 14, 1865. 
Turner, Ezekicl. 
Turney, Patrick, must'd out July 14, 1865, 
Welch, William, nust’d out July is 1865, 
Wheeler, William R., mus. out July 14,1 
Williams, James L., mus out July 14, is 
Wreu, William, mustered out July 14, 1865, 


Recruits. 


Carroll, Auguster, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Gorman, Daniel, ume. out July 14,765; as Cor'l, 
Tlaltord, James, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Martin, ‘Civorge, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Otis, ieee. tr. toCo, KK, MLO. July 14,65. 
Thompson, George, must’d out July 14, 165. 
Wentworth, William, mos. ont July 14, 1805. 
Wissor, W i}iam Meg must’d ont July re 1865. 


865. 
65. 


Musicr Roll Company (. 


Captain, 
Augustus DeLange, must’d out July 14, 1865. 


first: Lieutenant. 
Charles Robideau, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Second Lieutenant. 
Johu Barnard, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
First Sergeant. 


_James Patterson, mustered out July 14, 1865. 


Sergeants. 
Robert W. Cowen, must’d out July 14, 1865. 
Jolin W. Mitchell, must’d ont July i 1865. 
ILenry Simms, nnistered out July ily, 1865. 
Oliver P. W est, mustered out July i 1865. 


Corporals. 


Thomas Belas, mustered out July 14, 1865, 
Win. Craig, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
John IH. Uatl, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Thomas Southworth, must'd out July 14, 1865, 
David Showalter, niustered out July 14 1865. 
Clem Turner, mustered out July 14, 1565. 
Philip We ols, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Sylvester Southworth, mus. out July 14, 186 


Privates. 

Adams, Jolin M., dis. Feb. 6, 1865; disability. 
Ashter, Dayid AL, mustered out Feb, 10, 1865. 
Barnes, Thomas. 
Bryant, Jacob, died at Aune Arundel, 

Mareh 21, 1865. 
Butler, Aaron G., mustered out July 14 1865. 
Bryant, Joho, mustered out July 14, 1865 
Carrol, Iarason, mustered out July 14, 1865. 


Md., 


Cabrilliac, Abe II. , must’d out July 14, 1365. 


Coats, Joseph, mustered vat July 14, 1863. 
Clark, Jerry, mustered out May 25, 13865. 
Clark, James EI., died at Alton, H., Jan 25.'65. 
Compton, Jacob, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Collins, Win. De mustered out July ey 1SG5. | 
Coleman, Jos. 8. * must'd out July 14, 1865, 
Davis, William a + musvd out July 1, 1865. 
Davis, James E., mustered out July 14, 1565. 
Davis, Joseph, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
De Moss, Charles, must’d out May 25, 1865. 
Edwards, Alvin, mustered out July jh 1865. 
English, Nathaniel, dise. Jan. 11,°65; isab’ty. 
Ernest, Amos, disch. Feb. of 1805; disability. 
' Evans, W. T. 
Ernest, George. died at Alton, HI, Mar. 16,65. 
Fetter, George W., must’d out July 14, 1865, 
Fike, Benjamia F, must’d out July Ws 1S65. | 
Fancher, Lafayette, must'd out July 14, 1855. 
Gear, Rausom, mustered out July 14, 1865. 
Goode, Preston, mustered out July 14, 186 
Holmes, William 11, nius. out July 14, 1863. 
Haven, Tae rence, init: -t'd out July 14.1865 
Hitt, Thomas C., mustered out July a 1865, 
Henry, Patrick F. ,tuusv’d out May 2 20, Ls65. 
Hele, Leopold, mustered ont July 14, 1865. 
Hitt, Robert F., mustered out July 14, 1835. 
II: tem: aa, Charles, must’d ov daly iL 1865. 
Johnson, Edward B., mus, out July 14, 1865. 
Jackson, fumes Andrew, died at Alton, Hl. 
December 10, 1864. | 
Kennedy, Robert W., mus. out July 14, 1865. | 
Loar, Frederick A., must’d out July nes 1865. 
Lewis, fra R., mustered out May 35, 1365. 
Linvi Ile, George W.- \ 
Morse, Alva Kr ., mustered ont May 25, 1865 
McCarter, William, must’d ont July id, 1565, 
Martin, William ie must’d out July ies 1865. 
Monroe, W ellington, must’d out July 1 1865, 
Maxwell, Allred, mustered out July 14, 1865, 
Mison, Marion, tauieeered out June 16,1865. 
Nolan, Calvin, Wi. O. July 14, 1865. 
Neilson, Murrey, M. O. July we 1863. 
O'Conner, iniel, M. 0. July 14, 1865, 
Parker, Newton, MM. O. July” 4, "1863. 
Pile, Charles, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Perry, James A. 
Riley, Joho. 
Sebert, Antaine, M. O. July 14, 1868. 
Stark, Alfred, M. O. July 124. 1865. 
Schweitzer, Frank, M. O. July 14, 1865. 


i Leander M. Stillwell, M. O. July 14, 
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Stark, Abraham R., M. O. May 18, 1865. 
Stcimberg, Frederick W., M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Stark, Daniel K., M. O. July 14, 1865. 
stark, James ID., M ©. July 14, 1865. 

Smith, John M., M. O. July 14, 1865. 

Smoot, Henry A. M, O. July 14, 1565. 
‘Tomlinson, William, M. O. July 14, 1865, 
Taylor, Theodore, M. O. July 14, 1865. 


Thompson, David, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
'Teeson, Peter, M. O, July 14; 


1865. 
Travis, Matthew, Aimer July’ 14, 1865. 
Tomlinson, James, M. O. July T4, 1865. 
Uiman, Edward, M. O. July Wd 1865. 


| Wintrey, Robert W. 


W hitron, William FI. 

Recruits. 
Bell, Joha, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Baker, George W., M. O. July 14, 1865, 
Byers,George W., M. O. May 25, 1565. 
Draper, Ilenry R., M. O. May 25, 1865. 
Hyle, John. M. oO July 14, 1865. 
Hall, Theodore, MO. July 14. 1865. 
Lewis, Absalom, M. O. July 14, 1565. 
Lear, Jamies, M. O. May 25, 1868. 
Masvn, Isaac. 
McDonald Barnard, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Pembroke, Wesley, M. O. July 14, 1965, 


Phelan, Martin, M, O. July 14, 1865. 


Rees, James n.. M O. June 14, 1865. 

Sowalter, William B., M. ©. July 14, 1865. 

Smith, Joseph I’., M. ‘0. July 14, 1865. 

W eleh, Patriek, M. O. July 14, 1865. 

Walker, Wm. D. L., died at Alton, IIL, Apr. 
5) Sta: 

Youngblued, Jacob, M. O. July 14, 1865. 


Muster Roll, Company D. 
Captain, 
| Albert Ritter, M.O. July 14, 1865. 


First Lieutenant, 
Conrad Keck, dishonorably dismissed June 3, 
signer a8 Newcomb, M. O, July 14, 1865. 
: Svrcond Lieutenane. 
Edward F. Johnson, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
First Sergennt. 
Napoleon B, Clark, M. O. July 14, 1868, 
Sergeants, 
Augustus Lee, M. 0. July 14, 1865. fens 
George P. Yokum, M. O. July 14, 1365, a 
Corporals. 


Andrew Boynd, or Boqua, M. O. July 14, ’65. 
Samuel Harris, M.O. July 14, 1565. 

Munrice Maun, MO. July ha 1865. 

Edward H. sawyer, M. O. July 14, 1865. 

Amasa Aathis, died at Alton, HL. Feb. 11, 65. 

Jacob Tremmel, M. O. July 14, 1865. 

Emanuel Steritz, M.O. July 14, 1865. 


Musician. 
Rufus L. Johnson, M. O. July 14, 1863. 
Privates, 
Anthis, Sidney B., M. O. July 14, 1865. 
sriggs, Maithew, disch. Feb. 4, 1865; disab’y. 
Bierbauin, Rudolph, disch. Feb. 4, 1865; dis. 
Bates, Henry, disch. Feb. 13, 1865 3 ; disab’ Wo 
Burwell, Matthew, M.O. July 14, 1865. 
Boyd, John J. poll, (Gb dhol 14%, 1865. 
Bennett. Benjamin M., M. O. July 1-4, 1865. 
Black, William, M. O. Jnly 14, 1865. 
Charles, Wim. IL, mustered out July 14, 1865. 


Cecil, Adon: mantened out July 14, 1865, 


Colonius Charles, niustered out July 14, 1565. 

Casey, Patrick, mustered out July 14, 1865, 

Calame, Oscar E., mustered ont Jul - 14, 1863. 

Graham, John, mustered out July 14, Ie63. 

Gould, Festus E, died at Piasa, LL, Feb. 12, 
1865, 


Se Oa 
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Gale. George, M O. Jnly j4, 1865. 

Tafsert, Silas, M. O. July 14, 1865. 

Holcomb, Joseph, M.O. July 14. 1865. 

Howard, Albert, M. O. July 14, 1865, 

Henshaw, William, M. O. July 14, 1860. 

Ibbeken, Louis, M. O. July 14, 1865. 

Johnson, Wiiliam, discharged Feb, 4, 1865 ; 
disability, 

John:on, Richard, M. O. July 14, 1865. 

John<on, Win. IL, M. O. July 14 1868, 

Jutling, ‘Henry, M.O. July 14, 1865. 

Johnson. Warren, M. O. July 14, 1865 

Koch, William E., M. O. July 1, 1865. 

Lorch, Javob, 3. O. July 14. “1863. 

Levi, William H.. M. 0. July 14, 1865, 

Lambert, Henry T., M. O. July 14, 1865. 

Leach, Nias or “kes. i, NG July 14, 
1865, 

Lohr, Isaiah, M. O. July 14, 1864. 

Marke, Peter, M. O. July 14, 1866. 

Miles. Washington, tticd at Alton, HI, Jan. 19, 
1865. 

McCorter, Willian W., M.O July 14. 1865. 

MeGnuire, Bernard, M. O. July 11, 1865. 

Mann, Manrice, M. O. July 14, 65, 

Neweombh, Siduey .A., M.O. July 14, 1865 as 
corporal. 

Penning, Evert, M. O. July 14, 765. 

Reed, Oscar V., M. O. July 14. “65. 

Ransom, John P., M.O. July 4, 65. 

Ranzi, Menry, M.O. duly 14, “65. 

Storey, George W., MLO. July 14, ‘65. 

Squire, James, M.O. July 14, 65. 

Sunith, Wan, M. ©. July 14. '65. 

Sanks, Warren, disch. Jan. 3, '65 ; 

Tarbell, Frank 3. 

Thorp, Samuel, died at Alton, Ill, May 12, 
1865. 

Weerts, Weert, M.O. July 14, °65. 

Walker, [fenry ©. M.O. July 14, 765. 

Wright, Louis D, M.O. July 14. ‘65. 

Went, Albert, M. O. July 14, 765, 

Yaraum, Samuel, M. O. July 14, 765. 


R crutts. 
Brown, Ienry, M. 0. -luly 14, °65. 
Havnes, Lewis, M.O. July 14, “65. 
Uplyke, Win. L., MO. July 14, 60. 
Nich, Francis, M. O. July 14, 765. 


disab’y. 


Muster Roll Company E. 
Capiain. 
John Ray, M, O. July 14, 65. 


Sergeant. 
M. O. July 14, “65. 


Cor porals. 
George Mahr, M.O. July 1, 65, 
Henry Dewerff, MO. July 14, ’5. 


Privates. 


Assennorf, [enry. 
Blanchard, Clarenee V., M. O. July 1, 
Bozel, William M., M. O. July 14 765, 
Brown, William. M.O. July 1-f, '65. 
Becker, John, M O. July 14, '65. 
Browning, Sane a M. O. July. 1}, 765. 
Babel, Joseph, M. O. July 14, °65. 
Cobeland, David E., died at Bethalto, HL, Jan. 
15, ’65. 
Dick, Jacob, M. 0. July 14, 765. 
Eberle, John, mustered out July 14, ’65. 
Farners, Charles I1., naustered out July 14, ’65. 
Fahtig, Jacob mustered out July 14, 65 
Frank, Nicholas, mustered out Jnly 14, ’e5. 
Hollman, Stephen. mustered out July 14, ’65. 
Hall, John, mustered out July 14, 765. 
ILetson, John, mustered out July 14. 765. 
Husford, Willism, tr. to Co. G; mustered ont 
July 14, 764. 
Kaiser, Thole B , mustered out Jnly 14,’65. — f 
Kaiser. Harbert B., mustered ont July 14, ’69. 
Koch, John, mustered out July 14, ’65. 


Philip Lang, 


65. 


Sherwood, Eastman B., 


Mathias, Julius, tr. to Co. G; disch. Feb. 13, 
69; disability. 

Munson, William. 

Mahoney, William. 

Michnewetsch, Albert, mustered out July 14, 
1865. 

Nauniin, Bernard, mustered ont July 14, 65, 

Pollard, Charks ae miustered ont July t4, 
1865, 

Proctor, Benjamin, mustered out July 14, 765. 

Rhodmeyer, John 2, mustered ont July 14, 65. 

Ridder, [fenry. mnstered out July 14, 765. 

Reese, or Dericse, Jellsche, niustered out July 
14, 765. 

Real, Lewis, mustered ont July 14, 65. 

Roesler, Ferdinand, mustered ont July 14°65. 

Sherfield, Isaae, miviere! ont July 14, 765. 

Stearle, Chi aries, mustered ont July 1, 6d. 

Se hmidt, Charles, mustered ont July 14, G0. 

Thomas, Charles, mustered out July 14, 765. 

paTne Ilenry, ‘mustered ont July 14, 165, 


Vowel, Veter, mustered ont July 14, 65. 

Volile, William, diet at St. Louis, Mar. 24, 
1365 i. 

Waterman, Ernst, must’d out July 14, ’60 as 
musician. 


Willhening, Ienry, must'd ont July 14, ‘69. 


Recruits. 
Bickley, Charles, tr. to Co.G; mustered out 
July 14, ’65. 
Curtis, George, must’d ont July t4, 765. 
Cox, Wesley S. must’d out Jaly 14, 65. 
Felthaur, ee mus’d out July 14, “65. 
Gramlic b, Joseph, must'd out July ei BS. 
iiiueclbeaern, John J., must’d ont June 23, 55; 
lick, Michael, tr. 10 Co. D; musvd out July 
14, ’65. 
fTahn, Edward, musician. 
Krebs, Conrad. 
Lac. hemyer, Reinhardt, must’d ont Jnly 14, "65. 
Moser, John J., must "4 out July 14, 65. 
Moser. Cusper, musv’d out cine Wah, 145, 
Meyer, Nicholas, mu-’d out July 4, 65. 
Kugger, Samuel, must’d out July 64, 765. 
Stutter, David, musi’d out July 64, 65, 
Tscharner, Frederick, mu-t d out July 14,65. 


Muster Roll, Company F, 
Captuin. 
Robert G. Smith. M. O. July 14, 1865. 
First Lieutenant. 
Charles H. Thomas, M. O. July 14, 1866. 


Corporals. 
Charles B. Howard, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Thomas L. Radclitl, M.O. July 14, 65. 
John O Prentice, M. O. July 14, 65. 


Musician. 
Gustave Ortmann, M. 0. July 14, 1865. 
Privates. 
Atkins, John, tr. to Comp'y A, mustered out 
July 14, 1865. 
Brunton, David A., tr. to Co, A, mustered ont 
July 14, 1865. 
Guldap, Jatin, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
[fi lers, Saline, nis. out July 14, 1865, 
Junett, "Oliver, mus. out Jaly 11 1865. 
Rogg, Diedrick, nis. out July 14, 165. 
mus, out ‘July 14, ’65. 
W arneidg. Henry, mus. out July 14, 765. 
Wadlow, Elijah F., mus. out July 14, ‘65. 


Recruits. 
Carn. Patrick, mus ont July 14, 1865. 
Williamson, Verry, mus. out July 14,65. 
Muster Roll, Company G. 
Cuptains. 


Orlando W. Frazier, res'd Feb. 20, 1864, 
James T. Cooper, mus. out July L4, ‘65. 


_Andrew, John, 


First Lieutenant. 


John W, Swift, pro. Capt. 150th Tl. inf. 
David Kerley, mus. out July 14, 1865. 


. First Sergeant. 
James P. Frazier, mus. out July 14, 1865. 


Sergeant. 
Simon Hiley, mus. out July 14, 1865. 


Corporals, 


George A. Ferguson, M. O. July 14, 765. 
Jacob Ifowry, M.O. July 14, (65. 
Franklin Stockton, M. O. July 14, ’65. 
Thomas Baxter, M. O. July 14, 65. 


Privates. 


Andrews, Jolin, absent, never muet'd in. 

Ballard, James, must'd out Jniy 14,65. 

Brain Richard, dishonorably disch’d Sept. 4, 
1865. 

Chandler, William, must’d out Jnly 14, 765. 

Dickenson. Ralph A, disch’d Ieb'y a 1£65, 
disability. 

Diller, Henry, must’d ont July 14, 1865. 

Eaton, Henry, mustd out July 14,’65. 

Flippe. George, must’d out July 14, 65, 

Fredericks, Richard, mast'’d out July 14, 765. 

Gilvery, or McGilycry, W. died at Alton, IIL, 
Dec. 30, 1864. 

Gnseweil, Fred’k, must’ out July 14, 1865. 

tlarrison, Thos., mustd vot July 14, 1865, 

Merrin, John, must’d ont July 14, 1865. 

Johnsun, Joshua J., must’d out July 14, 1865. 

Keys, Francis, must d out J'ty 14, 1865. 

Lofton, George W., must’d out J'ly 14, 1865. 

Legate, Wm. F.. must’d ont, July 14, 1865. 

Myers, Sam’), must'd ont July 1, 1868. 

MeLarn, or Mct'airn, H. W., died at Alton, 
TI, April 26, °65. 

Meier, Frank, must’d ont July 14, 1865. 

Odell, Philip, must'd ont July 14, 765. 

Ratekin, Martin, died at Alton, LL, Feb. 3, 65. 

Rule, Henry, niustercd ont July 14, 1565. 

Shuster, Otto, mustered ont July 14, 1865. 

Schaller, Williant A., dicd at Edwardsville, 
U1., Jan 15, 1865. 

Severns, ILighland, M. O. Sly 14, 1865. 

Webb, Willbam, M. 0. J'ly 14, 1868. 

Weidner, Bernhardt, M. O. J'ly 14, 1865. 

Recruits. 

died at Altoo, II1., June 11, 
1865, corporal. 

Brickley, Charles. 

Breath, James, disch’tt Mar. 1, °65; disability. 

Hosford, William, M.O. J'ly ie, 1865, 

Mathias, Julius, disch. Feb. 13, 765, disability. 

Reader, F rank, M. O., J’ly 14, "LSD. 

Younghaus, lienry, M. 0. J? ly il, 1865. 


Muster Roll, Company 11. 
‘Corporal. 
Tanner, William A., 
Privates, 
Ackerman, Casper, must’d out Jnly 14, 1°65. 


mustd out July 14, 65. 


Angel. J. Bird, discharged, disability. 
Baekter, John, mnat'd ont July 14, 1865, 


Crane, Asahel, nist'd out July TE 1865, 

tsier, Martin, mnstered ont July 14, 765. 
Hayler, Oswald, M. 0. Jnty 14, 1863. 
Leonard, John, must’d ont July 14 765. 
Acker, "Andrew, mast’ out Juty 14, °65. 
Midgely, David, maost’d ont July 14, ‘65. 
Matlock, William If, MO. Jnly 14, 765. 
Wade, Christopher C., must’d out July 4, 65. 


Recruita. 


Morris, John T., must’d ont July 14,765. 
Tissius, Henry, mustered out July 14, 'bo. 
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Musicr Moll, Company I, 


First Lieutenant, 
Walton, Rutledge, mustered out July 14. "65. 


First: Sergeant, 
John Clarksene, mustered out July 14, 765, 


Sergeants. 


William 11. Clayman, mnst'd ont Jnly 14, 65, 
Renjamin Allen, musi’d out July 14,765. 
Rufus C. Barnett. M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Frank W. Lamb, M. O. July 14, 1865. 


Corporal 


Charles H. Bartlett,, must'd out July 14, '65. 
Privates. 
Allen, James, M. QO. July 14, 1865. 
Raur, Florence, M. C. Jnly 14, 1865, 
Clark, Manoah, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Donivan, Patrick, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Gray, Riley F., M. Q. July 14, 1865. 
Gaskill, Sidney, M. Q. July 14, 1865. 
Iluggins, Wm. R., M, O. July 14, 1865, 
Harville, Louis, M. O. Judy 14, 1865. 
Ileh, David, M.O. July 14, 1805. 
Junett, Joseph J., M.O July 14, 1865. 
Luther, George, M_ O. Jnty 14, 1865. 
Morgan, Birney, M. O. July 14, }860. 
Nash, [enry, M1. 0. July 14, 1865. 
Rees, Edward, M. Q. July 14, 1865. 
Reidy, Daniel S., MOr July 14, 1865. 
Smith, Jobn, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Smith, Theopolis, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Stapleton, Elisha, M. QO. July 14, 1868. 
Senior, H. G., M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Senior, John, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Smith, James, M. 0. July 14, 1865. 
Tomlinson, Samuel, M. O. Jnly 14, 1865, 
Wendt, John F., M. O July 14, 1865. 
Waggener, Wm. W., M.O. July 14, 1865, 
Young, Robert 5., M. 0. July 14, 1365. 


Recruits. 
Collison, Moses, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Cather, James G., MO. July 14, 1365, 
Fitzgibbons, James, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Jacobs, Joseph, M. DO. July 14, 1865. 
Killinger, Christopher, MO. July 14, 1865. 
Travis, James, M. O. July 14, 1865. 


Muster Roll, Company Ik. 


Captain. 


Anthony Neustadt, mustered out July 14, 765, , 


Sergeants. 


Louis Ifolly, mustered out Jnly 14, 1865, 
James A. Rutherford, M. O. July 14, 1865. 


Corporals. 


Thomas M. Campbell, M. O. July 14, 1865. 

Frank M. Brown, M. O. July 14, 1864. 

Henry Kingsbury, died at Collinsville, Ils., 
Jan. 9, 1865. 

Henry Weremeyer, must'd out July 11, 1863. 


Privates. 


Apfell, Wm., M. O. July 14, 1865. 

Bell, James. 

Bohr, Wart, M. O. July 14, 1865. 

Birge, Nathaniel, M. O. Jnly 14, 1865. 
Boh, Arasmus, M. O. July 14, 1865. 
Collins, William, must’d out July 14, ’68. 
Carlton, Schuyler, must d out July 14, 65. 
Clark, William, must'd ont Jniy 14, 765. 


Compton, Frazee W., dicd at Alton, IL. Jan. 


9, 1865. 
Cameron. Charles, 
Dill, Miehnel. mustered out July 14, ’65. 
Delaney, William, mustered out July 14, 65. 
Eckhorn, Eged, mustered ont July 14, “65. 
Fletcher, Charley E., must’d ont July 14, °65. 
Greenawalt, Richard, must'd out July 14, °65. 
Gesselle, Arnold. 


LEE INOUS 


Hines, Gen. W., 
8, 1865. 
Iarrington, Thomas, must'd out July 1+, 765. 
Hartman, Herman, must’t out July 14, °65. 
Haley William, died at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10, 
1865. 
Heepke, Menry, mustered out July 14, °65. 
Houseman, Adolph, must'd out July 14, 765. 
Honseman, Louis, nust’d out Joly 14, 765. 
Honseman. Rudolph, must’'d ont July 14, 765. 
Hoffman, Charles E., must'd out July 14, °65, 
Harnett, William, mustered ont Jnly 14, '65. 
Jones, David W., mustered ont July 14, ‘65. 
Koight, Noah, died at Alton, II]., June 2, 65, 
Lampert, Jolin R., mustered out Joly 14, 765. 
Morrison, Henry, mustered out July 14, '65, 
McNeal, David, mustered ont July 14, °65. 
Muth, Philip, disch. Jan. 28, °65; disability. 
Mason, Nelson, transferred to Co. F. 
Montgomery. John, mustered out July 14, 65. 
Pedrick, Ellis, mustered ont July I4, '65. 
Shaner, Fred, mustered out July 14, ‘65. 
Schmidt, Jolin, mustered ont July 14, 65. 
Shaunts, Perry, drowned June 1], ‘65 
Smith, John, mustered ont Joly 14, 65. 
Squires, Joseph, discharged Feb. 26, '63. 
Sands, Alexander, mustered ont July 14, 65. 
Schoppet, Jobu, mustered ont July 14, 765. 
Shortridge, Milford M., most'd out Jnly 14,65. 
Stoner, Andrew J., must’d ont July 14, 65. 
Springer, Emannel, must’d out July 14. 165. 
Snilivan, Danial. 
Taylor, George W,, transferred to Co. F. 
Tavlor, Aaron M., ninstered vt July 14, °65. 
Villemore, Joseph A., wust d out July 14, °65. 
Warner, Philip, mustered ont July 14, 65. 
| Weathers, Addison F., must’d ont July 14,765. 
| Wallace, George W., must’d out July 14, °65. 
Wattermann, Henry J., transferred to Co. F.; 
inustered out July 14, 65. 
Wood, John P., mustered ont July 14, 765. 
White, Alphonzo, died at Alton, 111, Dee 8, 64. 
Williamson, Jolin, mustered out July 14, °65, 
as Corporal. 


died in St. Louis, Mo., March 


One Hundred and Forty-Fitth Infantry. 

; 100 Days* Service. 

Muster Rall, Company F. 
Private. 

Chapman, George P., must’d out Sept. 23, ’64- 

| 

\ 

One Hundred and Forty-ninth Infantry. 

One year's Service, 
Muster Roll, Company A. 

Private. 

Snyder, John, mustered out Jan. 27, 1866. 


Muster Roll, Campany 11. 
Priwate. 
Womack, William 
Munster Roll, Company I. 
Private. 
Fellhauer, John, Mustered ont Jan. 27, 1°66. 


{ 


Muster Roll, Company I, 
H Privates. 


Boliger, Samuel, mnstered ont Jan. 27, ’66, 
Baer, Erwin, mustered out Jan. 27, '66, 
Blattner, Daniel, mus. out, Jun. 27, (16, as s’gt. 
Gleyre, Ferdinand m. o. Jan. ao "HG, ax corp 1. 
Glevre, Henry, mus. out Jan. 27, 766, as cory’l. 
Iloffman, Anton, mustered out Jan. 26. 66 
Haegler, Hlienuran, mustered ont Jan. 27, Ub. 
Kinney, John, mustered out Jan. ie Tae 
Kaufman, Jacob, niustered out Jan. 27, 66, 
Lang, John, mu. out Jan, 27, °66, as corporal. 


Lang, Amold, mus. out Jan, 27, 66, as cory oral. 
‘ ‘ 


Misptey, John, mustered out Jan. 27, ’66. 
Martin, James, mustered ont Jan. 27. 766. 
Penning, Henry, mustered ont Jan. 27, 66. 
Rath, George, m.o, Jan. 27, 66, as corporal. 
Reidlinger. Henry, mustered out Jan. 27, 66. 
Sigrist, Richard, mustered out Jan, 27, “66. 
Schepperly, Benedict, must’d out Jan. 27, 766. 
Sollberger, Christian, must'd out Jan. 27, 766. 
Schild, Charles, mustered out Jan. 27,66. 
Ulric, Charles, mustered out Jan. 27, 766. 
Waters, David. 

Wander, Anastas, mustered out Jan. 27, 66. 
Wiltherber, Emil, uustered out Jan, 27, 766. 


One Hundred and Fifiieth Infantry—Three 
Years’ Service. 

This regiment was organized at Camp 
Butler, February 14th, and mustered 
into service for one year on the same 
day, and left for the front Feb. 18th, 
1865. On the 27th of the same month, 
it arrived at Bridgeport, Alabama, 
where it garrisoned Forts Nos. three 
and four aud the block house on the 
Nashville and Chatlanooga Railroad, 


from Bridgeport to Chattanooga. De- 
parted from Bridgeport, March 24th, 


arriving at Cleveland, Teun., March 25, 
thence to Dalton May 3d, where the 
left wing of the regiment marched to 
Spring Place, Georgia and garrisoned 
that town until July kst, the right wing 


remaining on duty at Dalton. July 
7th, left Dalton for Atlanta, Ga., 


where it arrived the fullowiung day. It 
subsequently made several marches. and 
did guard duty until the expiration of 
their term of service, January 16th, 
1866, when it was mustered ont. George 
W. Keener, was the tirst Colonel of the 
regiment, but resigned July 20th, 1860, 
and Lieut. Col. Charles F. Springer, of 
Edwardsville, Ill, took command. Col. 
Springer first enlisted in the service as 
First Lieutenant company K, of the 
One Hundred and J ortieth Infantry 
Regiment, and served five months, after 
which he enlisted in the 150th Regi- 
ment as Captain On ihe 24th of Feb- 
ruary, he was commi-sioned as lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and was promoted and com- 


inissioned as colonel the following De- 


cember. After the close of the war he 
practised law in partnership with Hon. 
David Gillespie, in Edwardsville. He 
held several honorable positions in the 
conoty and state. His death occurred 


Nov. 15, 1870, at the age of 36 years. 


Resier. 
Colonel. 


Charlies F, Springer, must’d out as Lieut. 
Col , Jan. 16, 1966. 
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Major. 
William R. Prickett, must’d out Jan. 16, "66. 


Sveond Assistant Surgeon. 


Charles I. Spilman, must'd out as hospital 

steward, Jan. 16, 1806, 
Non-Comnuilsstomed Sitai¥, 
Principal Musician. 

Benjamin D. Berry, tr. to Co. IT, May J, "63; 
M. O, Jan. 16, 1865. 

Joseph D. Clark, musv'd out Jan. 16, 1866. 

Francis 8. Hawley, tr. to Co. (1. as private, 
Aung. 14; M. O. Jan, 16, 1866. 


Muster Rolf, Company G. 
Captain, 
John W. Swift, must’d out Jan, 16, 66. 


First Lieutenants. 


Harlow Bassett, resigned June 21, 1865, 
John N. Prickett, must’d ont Jan, 16, '66. 


Second Lteutenant. 
Williata M. Smith, resigned June 20, ’65. 


Sergeant. 
Daniel A. Lynch, mist’d out May 25, 765, as 
private. 
Corporals. 
John 8. Fitchenal, must’d out Jan, 16, 1866, 
as sergeant. 
William A. Lewis, dis. Oct. 8,765, as private. 
William N. McDowell mus. ont Jan, 16, °65. 
Abest Shnlts, must! out Jan. 16, 765. 
John L. Pryor, must'd ont Jan, 16, 765. 
T’rivates. 
Msop, Wiliiam, must’d ont Jan. 16, 766. 
Bahr, Montrose, died at Adanta, Ga., Nov. 27, 
1865. 
Black, Isaac, must’d out Jan. 16, “65, 

Bentley, John L., must’d ont Jan, 16, 766. 
Burns, Paul, in penitentiary for two years, at 
Milledgeville, Ga., sentence G. C. M. 

Bewley, Azra B., mustd ont Jan. 16, "66. 
Crum, John, must’d out Jan, 16, 766. 
Driscoll, Timothy, mustv’d out Jan. 16, 766, 
Fichalman, Frank, mns. out Jan. 16, "66. 
Eller, William, must’d out Jan. 16, 765, 
Flagg, James I., must’d ont Jan. 16, “66. 
Gaskill, Joshua O., mnst’d ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Griffith, James M., musvd out Jan 16, '66. 
Hawley, Francis S., must'd ont Jan. 16, 66. 
VIant, Samuel, must’d out Jan. 16, 766. 
Hamilton, Byron, must’d ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Tiowarth, John 1f., must’d out Jan. 16, ‘66. 
Henager, James W., died at Bridgeport, Ala., 
March 27, 1865. 
Huffer, Jacob, must’d out Jan. 16, °66. 
Irwin, John, must'd ont Jin. 16,66. 
Jackson, Charles, must'd out Sept. 15, ‘65 as 
sergeant. 
Jackson, Thomas [., mus. ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Kinkaid, William S., mnst’d out Jan. 146,66. 
Melntosh, George W., M. O. Jan 16, "66. 
Miller, Wilson, must’d ont Jan. 16, 766. 
Mattox, Jolin N., must’d out Jan. 16, ’66. 
Mattox, :Jwin, must’d out Jan. 16,’66. 
Maddox, Wilson, must’d out Jan. 16, 766, 
Mooney, Benjamin I*., M. O. Jan. 16, 66. 
Maddox, Asa, absent, sick at M. 0. of reg’t- 
Mire, Godfried, must'd out Sept. 25, 765. 
Pinney, Lucius M., absent, sick at M. O. of 
regiment. 
Rush, Patrick, must’d out June 22. “65. 
Rossen, William F., must’d out Jan. 16, ’66, 
as corporal. 
Spitce, Lewis, must’d out Jan. 16, 66. 
Smith, Joseph .\., must’d ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Smith, John J., mustd out Jan. 16, 66. 
Scott, John. 
Sanders, Kdward, must'd ont Jan. 16, °66. 
Tick, Henry, musi’d out Jan. 16, °66. 
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Treado, John, must’d ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Tunget, Henry, mnst d ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Tunget, John, must'd ont Jan. 16, “66. 
Watson, Warren, mastd ont Jan. 16, 766, 
Walker, James, mnst'd ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Williams, Frank M., mu-t’d out Jan. 16, ‘66. 
Wolf, John M., must'd ont Jan. 16, "66. 


Muster Roll, Company Tl. 
Captains. 
Hi. 1. Wilson, resigned Ang. 19, 1865. 
Charles If. West, nins:’d out Jan. 16, °66. 


Iivst: Lieutenant. 
Joseph FE. Springer, must'd out Jan. 16, 766. 


Second Licutenant. 
John Gathhey, must'd out Jan, 16, 766. 
First Sergeant. 
Stith O. Bonner, must’d ont Jan. 16, 766, 
Serqeauts, 
Geo. W. Clark, must'd ont Jan. 16, 766, as pvt. 
Edward Wauskins, must’d out Jan. 16, “6. 


FPrink A. Knowlton, must’d ont Jan. 14, 60. 
Joseph Schaer, ms ’d ont Jan. 16, 66. 


Corporals 


Robert Mriday, on furlongh at M. O. of reg't. 
John Lewis, must’d out Jan, 16, ‘66, as pvt 
John P. Boon, must’d out Jan. 16, 766, as pvt. 
Slaton D. Reeves, must'd out Jan. 16, "66. 
John H. Brown, 3. O. Jan. 16. 766, as pvt. 
William H. McNeeley, M. O. Jan, 16, 766, 
Joseph Berger, absent on furlongh sinee Dec. 
16, 1866. 
Musician. 
Benjamin D. Berry, must. out Jan, 16,66. 
Wagouer. 
Thomas J. Lewie, musv’d ont Jan. 16, 766, as 
private. 
Privates. 
Axley, James M., mustered out Jan. 16, °66. 
Agles, John, mustered out Jan. 16,766. 
Abbott, John Ix. must’d out Jan. 16, "66, 
Albricht, Henry, mustered out Jan. 16, 766. 
Brown, William, Sr., must’d out Sept. 19, '65. 
Baker, Chris. f., must’d ont Jan, 16, "66. 
Tjartlett, Henry &., must'd out Jan. 16, 66. 
Bartlett, (teorge, must’d out Jan. 16, “66. 
grown, William, Jr., dropped as a descricr. 
Burk, James, must’d out Jan. 16, 66, 
Blank, Henry, mnst'd ont Jan. 16, 766. 
Brand, Thomas H., must’d ont Jan. 16, 766. 
Charlton, William, died at Springficld, Mls, 
Keb, 25, 1865, 
Clansey, James, niust'd out Jan, 16,66. 
Clark, Josiah, must‘d out Jan. 16, “66, 
Claton, William, must'd out Jan. 16, 766. 
Defreese, Samuel, mustered out Jan. 16, 766. 
Detterweigh, John, M. O. Jan, 16, “66, 
Dalch, Francix, M. O, Jan. 16, °66, ax corp’]. 
Davis, James \., mustered ont Jan. 16, 766. 
Eberle, Joseph, mustered ont Jan. 16,766, as 
corporal. 
Epping, Benjamin, mustered ont Jan, 16, 766, 
Esterline, Wallis L., mustered out Jan. 16,766. 
Foley, Patrick, absent, sick at M. O. of reg’t. 
Farling., Michael, mnst’d ont Jan. 16,766 
Geers, Oscar N,, mustered out Jan. 16, 766. 
Cillig, or Gilling, Valentine, M.O. Jan. 16,65. 
(tarnett, George S., ninstered ont Jan. 16,766. 
ldabn, Andrew, mustered ont Jan. 16, “Of, 
Merryman, Joseph, MO. Jan, 16, G6, as corp. 
{lall, Anderson, mustered ont Jan. 16, 7G. 
Iee-ner, Philip, mustered ont Jan. 16, “Gt. 


\ 


rwin, Joseph f., mustered ont Jan, 16, 766. 


Jounghons, John, mustered ont Jan 16, (66. 
Johnkoff, Schortech, M. O. Jan. 16, 766. 
Koller, Christopher, mustered ont Jan 16, "66. 
Killike, Fritz, mustered out Jan. 16, 766. 
Kaatz, Angust, mustered ont Jan. 16, 766. 


ho 
wt 
a 


Krebs, Henry, must’d out Jan. 16, ‘66, 
Lawrence, Nimrod, musvd out Jan. 18, 766. 
Lambein, fenst, ninst’d out Jan. 16,766. 
Langnish, Henry, must’ out Jan. 16, ‘66. 
Lott, Louis, must'd out Jan, 16, 760. 
Lawrence, Martin, wmst'd out Jan. 16, °66. 
Lynch. Clay HL. must’d ont Jan. 16, 766. 
Lining, John, must’d out Jan. 16, “U6. 
Martin, John, mustd ont Jan. 16, "66. 
Mortz, Joseph, must'd out Jan. 16, ‘66. 
Moorfield, Charles 1T., MO. Jan. 16, 766. 
MeLendtham, James I., M. O. Jan. 16, 766. 
Mann, Joseph, must’d ont Jan. 16, "66. 
Moretield, Samuel, muse’’d ont Jan, 16, “66, 
Morrisey, David, mnst’d out Jan. 16, °66. 
McLaughlin, James, must’d ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Mooretield, Louis 8., must'd out Jan. 16, “66, 
Phingster, Gottleib, must d ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Prickett, James N., must'd out Jan, 16, 766, 


. Peterson, Christ. 1, must'’d out Jan. 16, “G6, 


Peterson, James A., must’d out Jan. 16, "66. 
Redmon, David, musi’d out Jan. 16, 766. 
Rump, Stephen, must'd ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Richards, William, must’d out Jan 16, 66, 
Skages, Richard, absent on furlough since Dec. 
15, 1865, 
Summerland, Melchoir, M. O. Sept. 21, 765. 
Scott, James, musv’d out Oct. 30, 765. 
Stincheomb, Noah, must’d ont Jan. 16, 66. 
Sundey, Johu, mnst'd ont Jan. 16,766. 
Scheck, Ludwig, mnst’d out Jan. 16, “66. 
Schone, ILarmin, niust’d ont Jan. 16, 766. 
Simpson, Albert, mnst’d out Jan, 16, 66, 
Story, John, absent, sick at M. O. of reg’t. 
Toomy, David, must’d ont Jan. 16, 766, 
Tanner, James M., musv’d ont Jan, 16, 66. 
Woodward, Wiliam, must’d out Jan. 16, 766, 
Wallace, Sanmel, absent, sick at AT. O. of regt. 
Whithoit, Napoleon 8., died at Nashville, 
Tenn., June 10,765. 
Wallace, Jerome, mustd out Jan. 16,766. 
Wallace, Michacl, must’d out Jan. 16, 766. 
Zopick, John, mus ?d out Jan. 16, "66. 
Zeigler, Christopher, nust’d out Jan. 16, 766. 


Reeruit. 
Down, Philip, musv'd out Jan. 16, ’66. 
One Iundreal and Kifty-second Infantry.— 
One Vear Servier. 

The 152d Regiment volunteers was 
organized at Camp Butler, Illinois, by 
Col. F. D. Stephensén, and was mustered 
in February 18th, 1865, for one year. 
February 20th, moved to Nashville, 
reporting to Maj. Gen. Millroy, Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1865. It was mustered out 
of service September 11th, 1865, 

Muster Roll Company B. 


Sergeant. 
Geo. W. Lee, must’d out Sept. 11, 1865. 
Privates. 
Allen, William, mns.'d ont May 19, 1865. 
Crain, Andrew J., must'd out S-pt. 11, 1865, 
Hoogland, Joseph, mus'd ont Sept. 11, 1865, 
Jackson, James, died at Tullahoma, Tenn., 
June 2b, 1865. 
Johnson, Jacob C. : 
Kelting, Charles, must'd out Sept. 11, 1865. 
Mearns, Robert, absent sick at muster out of 
rez't. 
Moorchouse, James, must’d ont Sept. 11, 1865. 
McKinley, Daniel, must’ out Sept. TL, 65. 
McKinley, Robert I1., must’ out Sept. 11, "65. 
Master Roll Company E. 


Corporals. 


John F. Winger, must’d out. Sept. 1, 1565. 
Chas (. Dannar, on furlough at m. 0. of reg't. 
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Nobles, Abraham, mnst'd out June 3, 1865, 
Panl, Jesse. niaust’d out duly 27, 1865. i 
Paul, Wm. £., mused ont Sept. 11, 1805, 
Sturk, David IT., must’d out July 27, 1865. 


Master Roll Company E. 
Corporals. 
John F. Winger, mus’d out, Sept. 11, 1865, 
Charles C. Dannar, on furlough at muster out 


of regimeut. 
Privates. 


Graham, Robert U., must’d out Sept. 11, 65. 

Mohinkan, Andrew, mnst'd out Sept. 11, 765. | 

Reynolds, William, must’d out Sept. 11, 1865, 
us musician. 

Wieck, Johu, mnst’d out Sept. 13, 1855. 


One Hundred and Fifty-fonrtt Infantry.— 
One year’s Service, 

This regiment was organized under, 
the call of December 19th, 1864, at 
Camp Butler February, 21st, 1865, for 
one year’s service. February 241h, it 
Jeft by rail for Louisville, Ky., and ar- 
rived at Nashville, Tennessee, February 
27th, and March 2d, arrived at Mur- 
freesboro. Here the regiment suffered 
very much from exposure to continued 
cold rains,and sickness prevailed to a 
great extent, and many of the men died 
from severe exposure. Remained at 
Murfreesboro, May 14th, drilling and 
doing guard and picket duty, which was 
its ehief mission during the remainder 
of the term. Was mustered out Sep- 
tember 18th, 1865, and September 29th, 
1865, was paid off and discharged 

| 


Roster, One Wundred and Fifty-feurth In- 
fantry—One Year's Service, 
Chaplain. 
Joho E. Moore, must'd out Sept. 18, 1865. | 
Muster Roll Company C. \ 
Musicians. 
Tlenry Myers, must'd out Sept. 18, 1868, as | 
corporal, 
William L. Reed, private, died at Murfrees- 
boro’, Tena., Apri] 14, 1865. 
Wagoner. 
Jason Lucus, on furlough at m. o. of rey’t. 
Privates. 
Dooley, Joseph, must’'d ont Aug. 21, 1865. 
Kruger, Fiederick, musi’d out July 22, 1865, 
Marshan, William, must’d out May 23, 1865, 
Peny, Ebenezer. must'd out Sept. 11, 1565. 
Tonkinson, David T., musv’d put Sept 11, 65, 
as sergeant. 


Muster Roll Company F. 
Private. 
Maples, James §., must'd out Sept. 11, 1868, 
as sergeaut. 
Muster Roll Company G. 
Privates. 


Bernhardt, Ernst 8, must'd out Sept. 18, 765. 
Dodgson, Joseph W., must’d ont Sept. 1865, 
Pratt, Moses, must’d out Sept. 18, 1865. 
Reed, Joseph O., must’d out Sept. 18, 1865. 


Muster Roll Com pany K. 


Privates. 
Ifamilton, Wm., mnst’d out July 6, 1865. 
Lee, Jolio, musi’d out Sept. 18, 1860. 
Tilinan, Christian. 


Roster, One Mundred and Fifty-fifth In- 
fantry.—One Year's Service. 
Muster Roll ¢ompany A. 
Privates. 
Uundorfer, Anton, musv’d out Sept. 4, 1865, 
Rohrer, Rochus, must’d out Sept. 4, 1865. 


Muster Roll Company I. 


Captain. 

David Glenn, must’d out Sept. 4, 1865. 
Wagoner. 

Decob Donovan, 
Privates. 


| Ashlock, John N., musv’d ont Dec. 80, 1865. 
Fletcher, Newton, must’ out Sept. 80, 1865, 
Green, Warren, must’d out Sept. 30, 1865. 
Lurman, Mazel, must’d out Sept. 80, 1865. 
Patterson, Samuel T., niust’d out Sept. 30, 65 
Williams, Samuel, must’d out Sept. 30, 1865. 


Muster Roll Company K. 
Private. 
Regon, Daniel, must’d out Sept. 4, 1865. 
Roster, First Cavalry Regiment.—Three 
Years’ Service. 


Muster Roll Company EI. 


Captain. 
Orlando Burrell, must'd out July 1-4, 1862. 


First Lieutenant. 
Leonard 8, Ross, must’d out July 1, 1862. 


Second Lieutenant. 
Frank Lindsey, must'd out July 14, 1862. 


First Sergeant. 


William H. Johnson, must'd out July 5, 1862, 
as private. 


Quartermuster Sergeant. 


Edwin B. Emerson, must'd out July 5, 1862, 
as private. 


Sergeants. 


James N. Jordan, must’d out July 5, 1862, as 
corporal. 

Vineent Anderson, must’d ont July 5, 1862. 

Samuel ‘Thompson, omst’d ont Inly 6, 1862. 

Burton F. Graham, musi'd out July 5, 1862. 


Corporals. 
Conrad Miller, must'd out July 5, 162, as pri- 
vate. 
Samuel J. Foster, must’d out July 5, 1865, as 
sergeant. 
Win. 8. Newman, must’d out July 5, 1862, as 
private. 


John Graham, must'd ont July 5, 1862. 

John W, Iowell, must'd out July 5, 1862. 
Frank Mitchum, must'd out July 5, 1862. 
William I]. Hatcher, nmnst'd out July 5, 1862. 
Janes T. Vanght, must’d out July 5, 1562. 


Musicians. 


Wm. W. Quinn, tr. to 48th Tl. Inft., must’d 
out Aug. 15, 1865, 
William R. Cochran. 


Farrier. 
Asa Burrell, must’d out July 5, 1862. 


Privates. 
Austin, Ilugh, must’d out July, 1862. 
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Bunkley, Morris L. 

Blackman, ITcnry, must’d out July 5, 1862, 

Cozart, David, musv’vd out July 5, 1865, as 
feamster, 

Craw, John VW., must’d out July 5, 1862, as 
s'reednt, 

Clark, Leonard, must’d out July 5, 1862, 

Cherry, George, must'd out July 5, 1862. 

Cotton, Wm. A. mus.’d out July 5, 1862. 

Craig, Geo. .A., niust’d out July 5, 1862 

Duckworth, Andersen C., must'd out July 5, 62, 

Evans, Thomas, must’d out July 5, 1862. 

Emerson, Clarence .A., must'd ont July 5, 62. 

Fisher, Wm. E., must’'d ont July 5, 1562. 


_ Felty, Albert L., must’d out July 2, 1502, 


Gorbit, Joseph, mustv’d out July 5, 1862, as 
farritr. 

Hart, Enos, must’d out July 5, 1862. 

Hargraves, Samuel, mustv’d out July 5, 1862. 

Hill, Benj. O., must’d ont July 5, 1862. 

Jilcs, Frank, must’d ont July 5, 1862. 

Jites, John, must’d out July 6, 1862, 

Jamerson, Wm. C., must’d out July 5, 1862. 

Jamerson, Robert M., must’d out July 5, 62. 


Krics, John, musv'd out July 5, 1862. 


Kaufman, Philip, must’d ont July 5, 1862. 
Little, Joho M., musv’d ont July 5, 1862. 
Metcalf, Lee, must'd out July 5, 1862, as first 
sergeant. 
Mayors, or Majors, William, discharged, 
Pomeroy, Robert, must’d out July 4, 1862. 
Peckard, John, must’d out July 5, 1862. 
Putnam, Matison, must’d out July 5, 1862. 
Qualls, James M., must’?d ont July 5, 1862, 
Sharer, Joseph, must'd out July 4, 1562. 
Southwick, John W., must’d out July 5, ‘62. 
Southwick, James P., must’d out Jnly 5, 1562, 
as saddler, 
Smith, Wm. J., must’d ont July 5, 1862. 
Storm, Nicholas &., must’d out July 5, 1862. 
Slinger, Oliver P., must’d out Jniv 5, 1862. 
Swanwick, William, must’d cut July 5, 1862, 
detached. 


Tallett, Calvin, must’d out July 6, 1862. 


Woods, Winfield S., must’'d ont July 5, 1862, 
as bugler. 

Witson, Jesse B., tr. to 6th HI. Cay. 

Wilson, John T., died. 

Young, Henry. must'd ont Jnly 5, 1862. 

Zimmerman, Henry, must d out July 6, 62. 


Recruits. 


Anderson, John 8, mustd out Iniy 5, 1862, 
Austin, William, must’d out July 5, 1862, 
Burrell, Sidney, mnust’d out July 5, 1862. 
Barton, Willis, must’d ont July 4, 1862. 
Buck, Marmaduke, must'd ont July 5, 1862. 


Brockett, James 1... must’d out July 5, 1862. 


Cochran, John $., must'd out July 5, 1862. 
Clark, John B., must’d ont July 5, 1862, 
Cutt, Thornton, must’d out July 5, 1862. 
Daekworth, Benj. R., must'd out July 5. °62. 
Donns, Jonathan, must’d out July 5, 1862. 
Devlin, William, must’d vut July 5, 1862. 
Dorbin, Jonathiun, died. 
Emerson, Wm. H., must’d ont July 5, 1862. 
Goudy, Geo, G., must’d ont July 5, 1862. 
Graham, Ross, must’d ont July 5, 1862. 
Hosick, William, must’d out July 5, 1862. 
Hardin, Widiam, must’d ont July 5, 162. 
Ilargraves, Jefferson, must'd ont July 5, 
detached. 
Jolly, John M., nmst’d out July 5, 1862. 
Lane, Richard, must’d ont July, 5, 1862. 
Lamp, -\sa, mnat’d out July 5, 1862, 


1862, 


Loomis, Edwin R., mist’ out July 5, 1862. 
Mixon, William A., must’'d oat July 5, 1865, as 


corporal, 
Movely, Robert If, must’d out July 4, 1862. 
Metealf, Daniel P., must’d ont July 5, 1562. 
Sewman, Thomas 8. inust’d out July 5, 1862. 
Pechard. Isaae, dead. 
Quartz, Andrew P., niust’d out July 5, 1862. 
Ross, John.J., must’d out Jnly 5, 1865. 


TESL OL Y 


Tuthill, Luke S., mnst’d ont Jnty 5, 1865. 
Trapp, John, musvd out July 5, 185. 
Tate, Geo. H.,, mins.’d ont July 5, 1soo, 
Willis, James E., neistd ont July 5, 1550. 
Woods, John, mnsvd ont July 9, 1365. 
Willis, Robert C., discharged. 


Second Cavalry Reglment —Tlhree years’ 
service. 

This regiment was raised from various 
parts of the state and was mustered 
into the United States’ service at Camp 
Butler, Aug. 12th, 1861, Col. Silas 
Noble commanding. As only company 
D of this regiment figures prominently 
in soldters from Madison county, we 
shall confine this brief history to the 
movements of this company. 

It was raised at Upper Alton by Capt. 


Franklin B. Moore (afterwards promio-' 
ted to Maj ) as an independent Cavalry | 


company, and was named the ‘* Madison 
County Rangers.” Its organization 
dates from the memorable national holi- 
day, July 4th, [56]. 
August following the company was or- 
dered to Camp Butler where it was 
mustercd inte the United States’ serviee 
as company D of the 2d regiment of the 
Illinois cavalry. In November the reg- 
iment was stationed at Cairo, Illinois, 
and company D was detailed by the 
officer commanding to report at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. to look after guerrilla 
bands under Jeff. Thompson. It was 
here that they first saw service. They 
were almost continually in the saddle 
scouting after the guerrillas, having hot 
skirmishes, and succeeded in taking 
several of them prisoners. IJ*rom this 
time forth the histury of the company 
was a series of continued scouting and 
fishting until the expiration of the time 
of its enlistment. It had no particular 
abiding place, but operated from the 
northern borders of the Confederaey to 
the Gulf. It stood pre-eminently first in 
its services for the Union cause, and in 


justice should have appeared on the regi- ' 


mental rollascompany A. None in the 
serviee experienced greater hardships, 
or made a better record than company 
D Indeed, the county may he proud 
of the valorous deeds of the ‘ Madison 
County Rangers,” as the following 
record will demonstrate. This company 
alone, took over 1,200 prisoners, ki:led 
more than 100 of the enemy, and cap- 
tured about 1,000 mules and horses, be- 
sides taking an immense quantity of 
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storeg and munitions of war. They once 
swam New River, twice swam the [Hat- 
chie, and onee the Obin river, and had 
several experiences of equal peril in 
crossing other swollen streams. For the 
whole period of iis service, the company 
furnished ita own horses and equipments. 
The term of enlistment expired in July 
1864, when it was re-organized and con- 
tinued in active service until the close 
of the war. It was mustered out the 
| 22d of Novemher, 1865. Captaiu Moore 
|was promoted to the office of Major, 
“May 3d, 1864. Ile now resides at 
Upper Alton, and takes pleasure in 
talking over the scenes of camp life. 


il 
i 
Major. 


| Franklin B. Moore, mustered out Nov. 22, ’65, 


(as consolidated.) 


Non-Commissioned Staff. 
Suddler Sergeant. 
Steward Smith, died April 10, 1862. 


Muster Roll Company C. 


Reeruits. 


Conley, James, tr. to Co. B. (as consolidated) 
mustered out Noy. 22, 1565. 

Lony, Dennis, tr. to Co. B. (as consolidated) 
mustered out Nov. 22, 1865. 

Thompson, G. A,, tr.to Co. B. (as consolidated) 
mustered out Nov. 22, 1865. 

Thompson, John I. 


Muster Roll Company D. 
First Lieutenant. 
George Lebold, term expired Aug. 12, 1864. 
Seeond Licutenants. 


Thomas Brown, resigned Oet. 1, 1862. 
William Munger, term expired. 


Q. MM. Sergeant. 


Jacob Van Dyke Cregar, died at New Madrid, 
ninstered out Oet. 25, 1862. 
James Dunlap. 
Sergeants. 
John T. Beard, disel. Ang. 11, 64; term ex. 
Jonathan Akers, disch. Mar. 26, '62; disabil’y. 


Corporals. 


William P. Boqua, vet., must'd out June 24. ° 


1865, as QM. Sergeant. 

Henry Platt, disch. Aug. 11, 1864, as Private; 
term expired. 

John 11. Lowe, mustered ont; term expired. 

James P. Griffith, trans. to Gunboat Lexington, 
Dee. 10, 1561. 

William D. Lawrence, diseh. Ang. 11, 1864, 
as private; term expired, 

Andrew J. Dale. must’d out Feb. 13, 1865, to 
date Dee. 29, 1844; was niising in action 
Feb, 23, 186-4. 

Andrew Stecle, vet., trans. to Co. C. fas con- 
solidated); mus. out Noy. 22,765, as Crp'l. 

William R. Driegs, died at Sikeston; mustd 
oat April 4, 1862. 


Buglers. 


John Rhodemvyer, disch. Aug. 11,764; term ex. 
William If. Stoekel, diseh, Oct. 2, 1361. 


Le. 


Farrier. 


James Fortiner, vet., trans to Co. C. (as con- 
solidated), must'd out Nov. 22, 1860. 


Re, 
Blacksmith. 

_ Nicholas Oast, disch. Aug. 11,64; term ex. 

. Saddlrr. 


Stewart Smith, died at Carbondale, Ill, Mareh 
16, 1862. 


Wagoner. 


Augustus [.. Grimsley, vet., mustered ont June 
24, 1865, as Sergeant. 


Privates. 


Alward, William .A., vet., trans. to Co. C. (as 
consolidated), must'd out Nov. 22, ‘65, as 
Corporal. 

Black, Chas., disch. Aug. 11,'65; term ex. 

Beere, Charles P., vet., trans. to Co. C. (as con- 
solidated), Serg’t trans, to Co. F.; mustd 
out Noy, 22, 1865, Co. Com. Serg’t. 

Boyd, William, diseh. Aug. 11°764, term ex. 

Benbow, Thomas J., died Oct. 6, 63, Union 
City, Tenn. 

Brennan, Miehael, disch. Aug, 11,64; Umex. 

Bennick, George , vet., Bugler, trans. to Co. C. 
(as consolidated), must‘d out Nov. 22. °65. 

Baker, Richard P., disch. Aug. 11, 64; ¢ i ex. 

Cashill, John i., disch. Aug. 11, '64, as Cor- 
poral ; term expired. 

Carleton, Thonits J., vet. trans, to Co. C., mus- 
tered out Nov. 22, 1865. 

Corgan, James M., deserted Julv 28, 1862. 

Commill, Christian. killed at Cold Water, Miss. 

Dulbow, George W., vet., trans. to Co. C. (as 
consolidated), must'd out Nov. 22. 

Diller, Franklin X., diseh. Aug. 11, ’64; tm ex. 

Dale, Judson, diseh., Mar, 26, 762; disability. 

Dolehouse, George, disch, Ang. 11,64; Cm ex. 

Donovan, John, vet., Cory’l, deserted May 10, 
1864. 

Deadman, Adolph or Wm., disch. Aug. 11,64, 
as Corporal; term expired. 

'Flannigin. Barvey, vet., trans. to Co, C., (as 
consolidated) must?d out Sept. 4, 1865. 

Fagan, Antonio, disel’d Aug. 11, 64; 1m ex. 

Griffith, John 3., trans, ta Gunboat Lexington 
Dec. 10, 1861; sentence G, C. M. 

Galhofer, Franklin J., disch. Aug. 11, 764; 
tern expired. 

Glass, John, disch. Ang. 11, '64; term ex. 

Goodhall, Harvey L., must’d out Aug. ’61, as 

: Serg’t; term expired. 

Hughes, Willian E., vet..tr. to Co. C., (as eon- 

solidated) must, out Nov. 22, 1865. 
Hulbere, Franeis, disch. Aug. 11, 64; Um ex. 

, Nosp, Charles, diseh. March 13,64; blindness. 

{iummert. Prec. A., disch. Aug. 11,’64; vin ex. 

Jordan, Albert. killed at Cold Water, Miss. 

Kurtz, Daniel M., disch. Ang, 11,764; Um ex. 

Kellen, Clements, disch. Ang. 11, 64; term ex. 

Lane, Arthur LeGrand, vet., trans. to Co. 16. 
Aug, I, ’64; disch. Nov. 24, °64, sentence 
err Cem [es 

Larkin, Franeis, vet.. disch. Jane 2,'65; ds’by. 

Lowe, George M., vet., Irans. to Co. ©. (as con- 
solidated), must’d ont Noy. 22, 65, as S‘gt. 

Lindzey, James D., honr' bly disch. Jan. 16,63. 

MeDavit, William, diseh. Aug. 11,64; 0m ex. 

McCauley, Ili A., vet. trans to Co C. (as eon- 
solidated), must’d out Nov. 22, 76 

Melvenzie, Janes, vet., trans to Co. C. (as con- 
solidated), must’d out Noy. 22, "65. 

MeKoen, Francis, disch, Ang. 11, ’64, as Sad- 
dler; term expircd, : 

Merritt, Daniel K., disch. Oct. 23, 1862. 

MeCurdy, Alonzo, killed June 19, 1863, at 
Cold Water, Mi-s. 

Millard, Thomas W, disch. Aug. 11, 1864; 
lerm expired. 

Nott, Charles W., disch. Aug. 11, 64; Vm ex. 
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Noels, Win., disch. April 10, 1865; disabilit 
Parsley, Joseph, died at Fort Pillow, Dec. 23, 
1862. 
Real, Lewis, disch. Aug. 8, 1862; disability. | 
Ryan, Joiin, vet., Serg’t, tr. to Co. C. (as con- | 
solidated), must’d out Nov. 22, 1865. 
Stiles, John, disch. for disability, Jan. 16, 63. 
Smith, James, disch. Aug. 11, 64; term ex. 
Signoir, Ei. | 
Shay, Dennis, vet., trans. to Co. C. (as consoli- | 
dated), must’d out Noy. 22, 1865. 
Swatswelter, Abner, disch. Ang. 1], ’64, as 
Corporal; term expired. 
Smith, Harman, vet., tr. to Co. C. (as consoli- 
dated), must'd out Noy. 22, 1865. 
Stanley, Albert Edward, vet., tr. to Co. C. (as 
consolidated), must’d out Nov. 22, 1865, | 
as Corporal | 
Shaw, William Francis, disch. Aug. 11, 64; 
term expired. 
Sculiy, William, disch., Aug. 11, 1864, as Ser- | 
geant: term expired. 
Tungate, Ilenry, diseh. Feb, 14, 1862; disab’y. ! 
Thompson, Jolin, died at Memphis, March 18, 
1864. 
Vanmeeter, Neaton, mus. out; term expired. 
Wood, Charles Young, vet., tr. to Co. C. (as 
eonsolidated), must’?d out Nov. 22, 1865. 
Walsh, Patrick, diseharged May 5, 1863. 
Walsh, Thomas, diseh. Aug. 11,764: term ex. 
Weber, Peter, died at Cairo, lil, Mar. 9, ’62. 


Recruits. 


Allred, Thoinas T., dishonorably discharged 
Aug. 20, 1861. 

Zapfel, Angnstine, served his time of 3 years. 

Blankenship, James P., trans. to Co. C. (as eon- | 
solidated), must’d out Aug. 26, 1864, 

Gray, Thomas &., trans. to Co. C. (as eonseli- 
dated), must’d ont Noy. 22, 1865. 

Hopkins, Charles 

Juinson, William F., trans. to Co. C. (as con- 
soliduted), minst’d out Noy. 22, 1865, as 
Q. M. Serg’t. 

Lewis, James, trans. to Co. C. (us consolidated), 
must’d out Noy, 22, 1865, 
Rhodemeyer, Adam, trans. to Co. C. (as con- 
solidated), must’d ont Nov. 22, 1868. 
Slinger, O. P., died at Baton Rouge, Aug. 25, 
1864. 

Wayland, A. G., trans. to Co. C. (as eansoli- 
dated), must’d ont Nov. 22, 1865. 

Warner, Leopold 3., trans, to Co. C (as consoli- | 
dated), mnst'd ont Nov. 22, 1865. 


Muster Roll, Company t. 


Privates. 


Dogger, George W., vet,, trans, to Co G. (as 
consolidated), mnsi’d out Nov. 22, 1865, 


} 
Reer uits. 


Kerr, William A , disch. Sept. 3,’64 ; term ex. 
Lane, Arihur L,, diseh. Nov, 27,64 5 (Ui. C. M.) | 


Three years’ Seryvice.—Third Cavalry Regi- 
meni, 


The Third Regiment of Cavalry was 
organized at Camp Butler, Hlinois, by. 
Col. Eugene A. Carr of the regular ar-, 
my in August, 1861. Several men in| 
the varions companies, as will be seen 
below, went from Madison county. On 
the 25th of September, 1861, the regi- , 
ment moved to St. Louis, aud on the first 
of October proceeded up the Missouri 
river to Jefferson city, and thence march- 


_both’s division. 


field, Mo. On the 16th came up with 
Gen. Price’s army, and took some. pris- 
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On 23d marched toward Springfield, 
Mo., in Col. Carr’s brigade, Gen. Ash: 
On the 2d of Novem- 
ber following, Gen. flunter took com- 
mand of thearmy. November 138th the! 
firstand second battalions moved with 
the army on Rolla, Mo. The third bat- 
tallion, Maj. Ruggles commanding, was 
the last to leave Springfield. Reached | 
Rolla November 19. Here the regiment 
remained until December 29th, when it: 
moved iu the advance of Gen. Curtis’ 
army for the southwest. On the 13th 
of February, 1862, near Springfield, 
the third cavalry fought the first en-' 
gagement, and won the first victory of | 
Gen. Curtis’ campaign. On the 14th 
of February, 1862, it occupied Spring- 


oners. Onthe 18th at Sugar Creek 

Ark., the third battalion participated in 
acavalry charge, routing the enemy. 
It had various skirmishes and short’ 
marches during the summer and fal] in 

Arkansas, aud west of the Mississippi 
river, when on the 23d of December, 
1862, it reported to Gen. Steele at the 
mouth of the Yazoo river, formed part 
of the force, and did good service in the 
disastrous attack on Vicksburg under 
Gen. Sherman. In the spring of 1863, 
Col. McCrillis, with a battalion, moved 
to Memphis, and soon after, as a part of 


| the thirteenth corps, this battalion took 


part in the battle of Post Gibson, Cham- 
pion Hill, Black River Bridge, and the, 
siege of Vicksburg. August 16th re-| 
ported to Gen. Banks, and bore a part. 
in the westeru Louisiana campaign, and 
at Vermilionville, Opelousas, and Car | 
rion Crow Bayou. August 2Ist a part 
of the third regiment participated in the ' 
repulse of Gen. Forrest, in his attack on 
Memphis. On August 24th, 1864, the 
non-vcterans hayiug been mustered out. 
the veterans were consolidated into a 
battalion of six companies. The bat-| 
talion took part in the battles with Gen. 
Hood’s army in December, 1864, and 
operated helow and around Nashville. 
Embarked for St. Louis in May, 1865; , 
thence toSt Paul, Minnesota, reporting ' 
to Gen. Curtis, On July 4th,started on 
an Indian expedition over the plains of 
Minnesota and Dakota; north to the | 
British line; south and west to Devil's” 


ye ed to Warsaw, arriving October 11th. Lake and Fort Barthold, and returned 


to Fort Snelling October Ist, arriving at 
Springfield, Illinois, October 13th, 1865, 
and was mustered out of service. 


Rosier.—Master Roll, Company A, 


Recruit. 
Stewart, Samuel B. W., trans. to N. C. 8. 


Munster Roll, Company LB. 


Recruit. 
Smith, Lewis R., traps. to Co. F. as consoli- 
dated, mustered out Oct. 10, 1865. 


Muster Roll, Company D. 
Private. 
Pierron, Augustus, disc. Sept. 11,62; disab’ty. 
Recruit. 
Seibert, Jeury, trans. to Co. F. as consolidated 


Corporal, died at Gravelly Springs, Ala., 
Feb. 6, 1865. 


Muster Roll, Company F. 
Private. 
Beal, Charles. 


Muster Roll, Company L. 
First Sergeant. 
William Sneli, mnstered ont Sept. 5, ‘65. 
Privates. 
Cobb, Lyman, discharged for disability. 
Ricks, Joseph, absent, wounded at muster ont 
of Regiment. 
Nobivson, Alexander &., vet., trans, to Co. A. 
as consolidated, nus. out June 5, 65; as cor. 
West, Charles H., mustered out Sept. 5, 1864. 
Reeruits, 
Builoek, Jobn JI., trans. 19 Co. A. as eonsoli- 
dated, mustered ont June 9, 1865, 
oek, Amos, trans. to Co. .A. as eonsolidated, 
killed at Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 15, 1864. 
Cooksey, James M., Pro. Sergeant Major. 
McMullen, George, trans. ia Co. Aas con- 
solidated, mustered out Oct. 10, 1865, 
Whalen, Nenry, trans, to Co. A. as eonsolidated, 
mustered out Oct. 10, 1865. 


Bult 


Consolidaied. 
Muster Roll, Company A. 
Reeruit, 

Robertson, Daniel, M. O. June 5,’65; was pris. 
Muster Roll, Company BR. 
Peerutis. 

Alfred, Erin. 

Baxter, Byron. 

Carr, Baloes I., mustered out Oct. 10, 1865. 
Cullen, Peter, mustered out Oct. 10, 1865. 


Dawson, Michael. 
O'Neil, John, mustered ont Oet. 10, 1865. 


Muster Roll, Company E. 
Recruits. 


Armstrong, Samuel J., nins. cut June 5, 1865. 

Miils, Ezekiel, mustered out June 5, 1865. 

Robert-on, Chas, W., under arrest at muster 
out of Regiment, 


' Muster Roll, Company G. 
Farrier. 
Thomas B. Russell, must’d out Oct. 10, 1865. 


Privates, 


Darring, or Darling, Fred. 
Jenkins, William, mustered ont Oet. 10, 1865. 
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Muster Roll, Company H. 
Privates. 
Donihue, Patrick, mustered out Oct. 10, 1865, 
Tlogg, Thomas, mustered out Oct. 10, 1s60, 
Hathaway, Simeon, must’d out Oct. 10, 1865. 
Jones, James. 
Ryan, Timoihy, mustered out Oct. 10, Isso, 


Muster Roll, Company I. 
Privates. 
Coffman, Joseph, mustered out Vet. 10, 1365. 


Johnson, Joseph. 
MeNeill, disch, June 1, 65, as Serg’t, disab’ty. 


Muster Roll Company Ik. 
Private. 
Quinn, James, mustered out Oct. 10, 1865. 


Unassigned Reeruilts. 


Gracy, George I}. 
Morrisey, Edmund. 
Young, James. 


Fourth Consolidated Cavalry Regiment.— 
Three Lears’ Service, 
Muster Roll, Company WU. 
Recruit. 
Frederick, Antony, trans. to Co. T, 12th TL 
Cavalry, mustered out July 8, 1560, 


Master Roll, Compuny C. 
Reeruit . 
Merrill, Frank F., tr. to Co. K., 12th Tl. Cav'ly. 
Fifth Cavalry Regiment.—Three Years’ | 
Service, 
Muster Roll, Company EE. 


Private. 
Blaketon, Benjamin. 


Sixth Cavalry Regiment.—Three Years’ 
Service. 


Muster Roll, Company KK. 


Recruits. 
Karnes, Harvey C., mnst’d out Nov. 5, 1860, 
Skelton, John S., mustered out Nov. 5, 1865, 


Seventh Cavalry Regiment.—Three Years’ 
Service, 
Muster Roll, Company L. 


Reeruits. 
Glass, James 8S. 
Leddy, William, mustered out Noy. 4, 1865. 
Muster Roll, Company OL. 


Reeruits. 


Bender, August, mustered out Nov. 4, 1865, 
Jlandler, Charles, must’d out Nov. 4, 1865, 
YWaack, Christian, mnstered out Noy. 4, 1865. 
Staub, George, mustered out Nov. 4, 1565. 


Unassigned Recruli. 


Boyd, John J. 


Tenth Cavalry Reglment,—Three years’ 


Service. 

This regiment was organized at Camp 
Butler, Hlinois, 25th of Noy. 1861. 
James A. Barrett was its first Colonel, 
who resigned May 15, 1862, and was 
succeeded by Colonel Dudley Wicker- 
sham, of Springfield, Illinois. On the 


20th of Dee., 1861, it moved to Quiney, 
Illinois, and from thence to Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., on the 13th of March, 
1862. It operated in southwest Mis- 
sourt, ill 13th Nov., when it formed a 
part of the Army of the Frontier, and 
was in line of duty from Springfield, 
Mo., to Cane Hill, Arkansas. It  par- 
ticipated in the battle of Prairie Grove, 
Ark., Dee. 7th, 1862. Wasat Jackson- 
port, Ark., July 4, 1862; Helena, July 
1Yth,and Aug. 7 moved to Old Town 
Landing. Oct. 6, 1862, returned to He- 
lena, and Nov. 16th marched with the 
expedition to the mouth of White river ; 
and on the 27th of Nov. to Oakland, 
Miss. Had a skirmish with the enemy 
and returned lo Ifelena, Dec. 7th, 1862. 

The original service term of the Tenth 
and Fifteenth Regiments Illinois Caval 
ry Volunteers haying expired, an order 
of consolidation was issued January 26, 
1865, fur the re-enlisted men and re- 


'eruits of the same, to be formed into 


welve compan ies and reorganized as the 
Tenth Regiment, Hlinots Cavalry. 


The regiment was mustered out of ser- | 


vice, Nov. 22d, 1865, at San Antonia, 


| Texas, and ordered to Springfield, HL, 


for final payment and discharge. The 
following soldiers in it are from Madison 
county in different companies : 


‘Roster. Non-commisstoned Stat? 
Chicf Bugler. 
Ilenry Lansing. 
Muster Roll, Company A. 


Reeruits, 


Brown, John W., tr. to Co. A. (as reorganized, ) 


deserted July 8, 765. 


Crammer, John, tr. to Co. A. (as reorganized ) 


M. O. June 13, 65. 


Muster Roll, Company 1. 

Veteran. 
Bates, DeWitt, diseh. Aug. 19, 1864. 
Muster Roll, Company C. 


Reeruit. 


Caswell, Harvey W,, tr. to Co. A.. as reorga- 
nized, died at Monnd City, 11)., May 3, 


1865. 
Muster Rell, Company E. 
Captain. 
Ilenry Reily. 
First Lieutenants. 


Columbus Cross, resigned April 1, 1862. 
William IT. East, resigued July 7, 1862. 


Second Lieutenant. 
John Mabee. 
QM. Sergeant. 
Charles R. Williams. 
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Sergeant. 
Samuel Byrd, promoted. 


Corporals. 
Samuel Wickoil: 
Iorace Rundell, vet., tr. to Co, E., reorganized, 
absent on confinement for desertion at M. 
O of regiment. 


Bugler. 


Joseph L. Elwell, tr to regimental band, dise. 

Dee. 30, 1864, as Saddler Sergeant. 
Privates. 

Bostwick, Jolin HL, disch. Dee. 1, 63. 

Gillespie, John Kt, dise N62, 

CGiannon, John. 

Hays, George W. 

Jones, Lair D., vet.. must’d out Nov. 65, 

Langston, James, vet., absent, sick at muster 
out of regiment. 

Myers, Edward, dishonora’y dis. April 15, nO2. 

Kogers, Josiah, must d ont Dee. 30, ’64. 

Rundele, Ilorace M., vet. 

Shive, Martin, must’ ont Dec. 30, 64. 

Seebaker, Anton, died at Muarshfield, Mo., 
Sept. 11, 1862. 

Whitaker, George, deserted May 6, 1562. 

Recruits. 

Brown, John P., tr. to Co. E. as reorganized, 
M. O. Nov. 22, '66. 

Casselman, Daniel, tr. to Co. E. as reorganized, 
Wi, OG} Now, BY, tu, 
Greenwood, Deter S., tr. to Co E. as rearga- 
nized, M. O. Nov. 22, ‘64, as Ingler. 
Morrison Jolin, tr. to Co. KB. as reorganized, 
M. O. Nov, 22. “65. 

McGraw, Thomas, dicd at Little Rock, Ark., 
May 20, 765. 

Wade, Thomas, tr. to Co. Eas reorganized. 


oy 


paren 


Muster Roll, Company F. 


Captains, 
leaae I. Ferguson, resigned June 23, 65. 
William A. Chapin, Pro, Major, Tenth Cav- 
alry, as reorganized ; resiy’d Apr. 21, '65. 


First Lieutenant. 
Felix Droll, hon. diselt. Dec 20, 64. 


Second Lirutenant, 
William Schwerdtfeger, hon. dis. Dee. 20,’64. 
(). MM, Sergeant. 
William Jageman, M. O. Dec. 30, 64, as pvt. 
Sergeants. 

Theadore Holtkemper, vet., Co. I. as reorga- 
nized, disch. Juty 5,65, disability. 

Frederick Parker, must’d out Dee. 30, "64. 

Casper Britt, vet., pro. Ist sere’t., then Lieut. 
Co. F. Tenth, as reorganized, must’d out 
Noy. 22, 765. 

George Fry, must’d out Dec. 30, 1864. 

Corporals, 

August Mumme, M. 0. Dee. 0,764; as pvt. 

William Peastack, vet. m. o. Oct. 9, £865, as 
sergeant. 

Oliver Reed, must’d out Dec. 30, 64, 

John Pulliam, m. 0. Dec, 80, °65, as private. 

George Brewer, vet. tr. to Co. FP. as reorga- 
nized, M. O. Nov. 22, 765. 

Mathias Poschen, died at Camp Butler, IIs., 
Dec, 3], ’61. ; 
John Bender, vet. tr. to Co. I, as reorganized, 

M. O, Nov. 22, 65, as sergeant. 
Wilfred Calvert. 
Buglers. 
Ifenry Lansing, Pro. Chief Bugler: ; 
William Zurcuhten, dis. June 10, ‘62; disab’y, 


Blacksmith. 
Drew Walker, M. O. Dee. 30, ’65, as private. 


Lo 
fort 
io 


| 


Saddler. 
Benjamin F. Elliott, musi’d out Dee. 30, 64. 


Wagoner. 
Washington Miller, tr. to V. R. C, Aug. 17, "63. 


\ 
Privates. 

Alexander, John, must’d out Dee. 30, "64 

Bolton, William, died at Camp Butler, 1ls., 
Dec. 25, ‘6L. 

Bowlanger, John, veteran. 

Busch, Julius, mns’d ouc Dee. 30, "64. 

Brooks, George, disch. June 10, ‘62; disab'ty. 

Carlton, Benjamin F. 

Dill, John, must’d out Jan. 4, 765. 

Davidson, Daniel, dis. Oct. 10, 62 ; disab’ty. 

Freece, Ifenry, dis. Oct. 10, 62; disability. 

Federer, Charles, vet., mus. out Nov. 22,765. | 

Giger, John S., died at Mound City, Il., May 
30, 1855. 

Gericke, Ilenry, must’d out Dee. 30, "64. 

Guntill, Bartholomans, vet., dis. May 13, 63 5 
disability. 

Hofeditz, Lewis, vet., absent, sick at muster 
out of regiment. 

Hover, Charles, diech. June 10, G2: 

Holtenriet, Philip, vet., absent, sick at M.O. 
of regiment. 

Henmann, Frederick, tr. to V. B.C. Sep. 1,763. 

Heiz, Henry, must’d out Dee. 30, ’64. 

Tletiger, John, vet., must'd ont Nov. 22, ’65. 

Jagemann, Edward, pro. Serg't., then 21 Lient. 

Jazemann, Frank, vet., mus. out Nov. 227695 
as sergeant. 

Keck. Muthias, died at Camp Butler, Iils., 
Dec. 27, 61. 

Ietchuin, Levi, mnst’d out Dee. 30, "Od, 

Keller. John, innst'd ont Dec. 30, t+. 

Woeliker, Geatus mnst’d out Dee. 30. ‘G4. 

Miller, August. must’d out Dee. 30, oS. 

Meyer. John. died at Brownsville, Arkansas, 
September 6, '63 

Meyer, William, must’d out Dec. 30,64. \ 

Meyer, Hernian, vet., tr. to Co. F. as reorga- 
nized, M. OQ, Nov. 22, ‘65. 

Miller. Jonathan, died at Camp Butler, Jan. 
14. 1862. 

More, John, vet., tr. to Co. F. as reorganized. 

Newberry, Henry, must’d out Dee. 30, 64. 

O'Neil, Thomas, vet., tr. to Co. F. as reorga- 
nized, must'd out Nov. 22, 765. 

Piastack, Lewis, vet., tr. to Co. I. as reorga- 
nized, musvd out Nov. 22,765. 

Pfister, Casper, vet., tr. to Co. Fas reorganized, 
must’d out Nov, 22, ‘65. 

Reed, William, vet., tr. to Co. F. as rearga- 
nized, must’d ont Nay. 22, ’65, as serg’t. 

Rast, Juhn, disc. Dee. 23,’62; disability. 

Rittman, Joseph, musti'd out Dee. 30, 64. 

Randle, William, dis. Oct. 14, 62; disability. 

Schneider, William, niust’d out Dec. 30, ‘64. 

Schwab, Martin, dis. Aug. 22, '62; disability. 

Schneidler. Anton, must’d ont Dee. 30, 64. 

Simerson, James. died at Little Rock, Ark., 
Sept. 20, '63. 

Steg. Frederick, roust’d out Dee. 30, 764. 

Schlegel, Oswaldt, must'd out Dec. 30, 64, as 
blacksmith. 

Schreiber, Juhi, vet. tr. to Co. F. as reorga- 
nized, dis. May 18, 65; disability. 

Wriston, Joseph. vet, tr. to Co. F. as reorga- 
nized. must’d out Nov. 22,°65, as serg’t. 

Wehrle, Navier, vet. tr. to Co. PF. as reorga- 
nized, M. O. Nov. 22, ’65, as Quartermas- 
ter Sergeant. 

Wriston Alfred, dis, Apr. 15, 763 ; disability. 

Weiss, Frederick, died in actian at Searcy, 
Ati cite UG el 

Wentz, Louis, vet, died in action at Searey, 
Ark., M. O. Novy. 22, ’65- 


Recruits. 
Berwald, Frederi.k, tr. to Co. I. as reorga- | 
nized, M. O. June 13, '65. 
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Bladt, Lewis, vet., tr. to Co, I’. as reorganized, 


M. O. June 13, 765, as Bugler. 


3 : 5 P | 
Cooper, Silas G., tr. to Co. F. as reorganized, 


M. O. Nov. 22, °65. 
Cillis, William, tr. to Co. F, as reorganized, 
AV, O, Was, f), Gs. 


' Doerr, George, died at Brownsville, Ark., Nov. 


2, Isb4. 
Durer, Bernard, tr. to Co. F. as reorganized, 
Pro, Serg’t Major, M. O. Nov. 22, 769. 
Davidson, Daniel, tr. to Co. F, as reorganized, 
M. O. Nov. 22, bo. 

Evans, James H. 

Elliott, Henry ©, tr. to Co. F. as organized, M. 
OV Nev 22265: 

Friedger, John C., tr. to Co. F. 
M. O. May 22, 1865. 

Kircher, Frederick, tr. to Co. J’. as organized, 
M. O. May 22, '65. 

Kessel, William, tr, to Co. F. as organized. 

Kilpatrick, Joseph, tr. to Co. F.as organized. 

Lebman, Martin, died at Brownsville, Ark, 
Nov. 2, 64. 

Lutziver, Joseph, tr. to Co. F. as reorganized, 

Redmao, Adam, tr. to Co. FP. as reorganized. 

Stevens, Abial, Serg’t., disch. to date Mareh 
25,63, to accept promotion in 14th Ar- 
kansas Infantry. 

Schwager Henry, tr. to Co. 
We We NO, BE Mae, 

Schever, Michl., tr. to Co. F, as re-org’d, m. 0. 
Nov. 22, 63. 

Schneider, Conrad, tr. to Co. F, as re-organized, 
Ml. 0, NOV. 22, 02. 

Steineger, Jacob, tr. to Co. F, as re-organized, 
TIEROUENG Viele Oe) 


as organized 


F, as re-organ ized, 


Co. F, as re-organized, 
DR iy 


om 

Stokes, Edward, tr. to 
m. 0. Nov. 22, '65- 

Schewler, Joseph, tr. to Co. F, as re-organized, 
Ai, io Nels BE Ue 

Taylor, Jackson, tr. to Co. F, as re-organized, 
m.o. Nov. 22, ’63, as saddler. 

Wellick, Mich’l, tr. to Co. F, as re-organized, 
deserted June 30, ’65. 


Co. F, as re-organized, 


Wilson, Wm. E., tr. to Co. F, as re-organized, 


Die 0, Noy 22, Ga: 
Zimmerman, Menry, tr. to Co. FP, as re-org’zed, 
m, 0. Noy. 22, '63. 
Muster Roli Company L. 
Reeruit. 
Lentz, Geo, tr to Co. D, re-organized, des’ted 
Aug, 5, °65. 
Muster Roll Company M. 
Recruits. 


McFarland, Martin, transf’d to Co. C, as re- 
organized. 

Palmer, William P., transf°d to Co. C, as re- 
organized. 


Unassigned Recruits. 


» Anderson. John. 


Boyd, Lafayette. 

Campbell, Thomas. 

Eauk, John. 

Harrington. John M.,, tr. to Co. F, as re-organ- 
ized, m. 0. Nov, 22, °65. 

Hauskins. Thos. E., tr. to Co. F. as re-organ’d 
m., 0. Nov. 22, 763, as corporal. 

Jobnson, William. 

Lynch, Nathan, tr. to Co. F, re-organized, m 
a Mickie BY, Oe 

O'Malley, Edward. 

Stout, James E. 


Eieventh Cavalry Regiment.—Three yen rs’ 
service. 


Muster Roll, Company D. 
Recruit. 


| Blackwater, Benjamin, tr. to Sth Us. Cavalry. 


Muster Roll, Company E. 
Recruit. 
Claffy, Keeran, tr. to 5th Ills. Cav., m. 0. Oct. 
27, 1800" 
Unassigned Recruits. 


Boyle, Charles. 
Chatam, Jasper. 
Voorhees, David J. 
Williams, James B. 


Twelfth Cavalry Regiment.—Three Years? 
Service. 


Muster Roll Company B. 
Privates. 
Fellhauer, Frederick. 
Miller, Jolin, died Nov. 25, "64. 
Stockor, John, vet., tr. to Co. B, consol'd, m. 0. 
May 29, ‘Go. 
Muster Roll Company D. 
Privates. 


Rollins, David, tr. to V. R. C. 

Roberts, Jolin. 

Shaw, Lyman A., died at Petersburg, Nae 
July 4, 1863, of wounds, 


Master Roll Company F. 
Private. 
Gray, Rob’t, pro. com’s serg’t, prom. eapt. Co. 
LI, as consol’d, m. 0. May 29, °65. 
Thirteenth Cavalry Regiment {eonsolid‘ed). 
Three Years’ Service. 
Non-commissioned Staff. 
Hospital Steward. 


John W. Gass, tr.toregular army, July 5, ’65. 


Muster Roll Company F. 
Recruit. 
Uobert, Henry C., m. 0. Aug 31,765, as sergt. 


Fourteenth Cavalry Regiment—Three 
Years’ Service. 
Master Roll Company A. 
Reeruit. 
Brown, John, M O. July 31, "65. 


Unassigned Recruit. 
Clark, John. 
Sivieenth Cavalry Regiment—Three Years’ 
Service. 
Muster Roll Company E. 
Corporal. 


William Morgaastein. 


Privates. 

Bilong, John. 

Mizer, Chas. J., died at Richmond, Va., Mar. 
16, ‘64. while pris’r of war. 

Meyer, Adolph, tr. to 117th Inf., deserted Sep. 
7, 1863. 

Miller, John. 

Munsck, Mathias, disch. June 27, 

Phester, Christian. 


65, disab’ty. 


PMIuster Roll Company F. 
Sudiler. 
D. ILobecke, or Habbegger, M. O. June 13, ’69- 


Privates. 
Tschonnen, Louis. 
Weigand, Jos., died at Cumb land Gap. Tenn., 
Dee. 15, 1863. 
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Twenty-ninth Colored Infanutry.— (Three 
YVears’ scrvlee. 
Muster Roll Company A. 
Private. 
Needham, James IT., M O. Noy. 6, “65. 
Teeruits. 
Killion, Ienry, M. t). Nov. 6, °65. 


Lewis, Chas. W., absent, sick at M. O, of regt. 
Reed, Jobn. 


Muster Roll Company Hi. 
Reeruits. 
Franklin, § M. O. Sept. 30, °65 ; 


Samuel, ter. ex 


Muster Roll Company C, 
Private. 
Halliday, Thomas. 
Peeruit. 
Rowark, IHenry, M. O. June 14, 65. 


Muster Roll Company D. 


Privates. 
Hunter, Edward, died at Kent Court ILouse, 
Va., June ]4, ‘64. 
Manuel. David J., absent, sick at M. O. of reg. 
Moore, Henry, diedat Petersburg, Va. Apr. 2], 
1565, 
Muster Roll Company E. 
First Sergeant. 
John F. Perryman, M. O. Noy. 6, 65. 
Sergeants. 
Willey, Sexton, M. O. Noy. 6, 765, 
Joseph C. Arbuckle, tr, to Co. I, as Ist sergt.; 
M. VO. Nov. 6, “6. 
John W. Riden, tr. to Co. C, as Ist sergt.; MI. 
O. Noy. 6, 765. 
Corporais, 
Julins White, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 
30, 61. 
Isaiah Browner, died at It. Monroe, Va., July 
9, 765. 
Solomon W. W hite, M.O. Nos. 6, '65 as sergt. 
Conrad J. Arbuckle, M. O. June 12, 65. 
Albert Samuel, absent, sick at M. O. of regt. 
Hiram D. Bout, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 
3 , G4. 
Hoe "Douglas, M. O. Nov. 6,65; as sergt. 
Edward Ioward, disch. Nov. He G4; disab’ 6 


Musicians. 
Charles Iunter, M. O. Nov. 6, "65. 
Robert Walker, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 
30, 64. 
Wagoner. 


Thomas Scott, private, killed at Petersburg, Va. 
July 30, 6-4. 
Privates. 
Arbuckle, William, M. O. Nov. 6, °65. 
Adams, Thomas, M. O. Nits 6, "65. 
Arbuekle, Robert 8. MO. Nov. 6, 65 as corp. 
Arbuckle, Joseph, M. O. Nov. 6, 765. 
Alexander, Moses, M.O. Nov. 6, "td. 
Brown, John J., killed at Petersburg, Va, July 
30, 64. 
Broadwater, Thomas, M. O, a 6, 765. 
Batty, Jackson, M. O Nov. 6, ‘bo. 
Berry. . John, died at nese, Nanec. al) 
YX64. 
Brook, Andrew, absent, sick at MO. of rest. 
Browner, Henry, died at City Point, Va., Ang. 
15, 64. 
Coward, David, M. O. Nov. 6,°65. 
Chatman. Lewis, M. 0. Nov. 6,765. 
Cunningham, Henry, M O. Mog. 6, 65; abs’t. 
Delany, James Bb. disch. Oct. 14, G4: disab y. 
Dougherty, Shadrack, M. 0. Nov. 6, 65. 
Ferguson, Henry, absent, sick at M. ’O. af regt. 


Grayson, Robert W., M.O. Nov. 6, ‘65. 

Myton, Henry, killed at Petersburg, Va. July 
3U, “G4. 

Tlammons, Samuel, killed at Petersburg, Va., 
July 30, °64. 

Henderson, William, M. O. Nov. 6, 65. 

Ifoward, Alexander, disch. March 3, °65 ; 

{Inbbard, William, M. O. Nov. 6, "6-3. 

Jolinson, William, ME. O. Nov. 6, U9. 

Janes, John, M. t). Nov. 6, 705. 

Jackson, John, M. O Noy. 6, 66. 

Jackson, John, niust'd out Nov 6. 1865. 

Joy, Charles, piust'd out Nov. 6, 1s65. 

Johnson, Pe pro. Q). M. sergt., must’d out 
Nov. _ 1x65. 

Wane, Willis must'd out June 12, 1865. 

Martin, Lewis, absent, sick at m. o. of regt. 

Morgan, Gardner, wmust’d out Noy. 6, 1565, as 
corporal. 

Martin, David, mnst’d ont Nov. 6, 1865, 

Martin, Geo., disch. Oct. 19, 65; disb’Ity. 

Miner, Gardner, died at Fortress Monroe, Va., 
Mayet, 1865. 

Owens, Hlijah, must’d out Nov. 6, ‘65. 

Perkins, George. killed at Petersburg, 
July 30, 164. 

Phillip, "Jame, died at Alexandria, Va., May 
24, 1564. 

Parker, Cyrus J., killed at Petersburg, Va. 
July 30, 1864. 

Price, W illiam, disch, Oct. 16, ‘64; disability. 

Teobineons Prim, must’d vut Nov. & “5, 

Robinson, Joseph, killed near Petersburg, Wes 
April 2, 1865. 

Sexton, Leander, mnst’d out Nay. 6, 1865. 


dis. 


Wey 


Sexton, Willis, must’d out Noy. 6, 1565, as 
corporal. 

Singleton, George, must’d out Nov. 6, 1865, ar 
corporal. 


Smith, Richard, disch. June 10, “65. 

Talon, Irwin, must'd out Nov. a, 65. 

Titaworth, Andrew, must’d out Nov. 6, 65. 

Throgmorton, ‘Thornton, must’d out Novem- 
ber 6, 1865. 

Trler, John W., m. o. Nov. 6, 1865. 

Taylor, May, must’d out Noy. 6, "65. 

Webh, WwW illiam D., mustered ont Nov. 6, 1865, 

Williams, John M., must’d ont Noy. 6, 165. 

Wilson, Reuben, died Aug't 3d, 1564, wounds, 

W ilson, Joseph, absent, sick, at muster out of 
regiment. 


Reeruit. 


Snivelly, Ifenry C., must’d out Nov. 6, 1860, as 
corporal. 


Muster Roll Company F. 


Reeruits. 


Baxter, Samnel, mnst’d out Nov. 6, 1865, 
Kirby, W illiam, musi'd out Nov. i 1865. 
Mitehell W illiam, must'd out May 14, 1565. 


Unassigned Meeruits. 
DeMorse, Jourdan, 


Gray Samuel. 
Payton, Oliver. 
United States Colored Reeruits. 

President, Cyrus, attached to 13th U.S. Col'd 
Art. 

Robertson, Silas, attached to 18th U. S. Col’d 
Art. 

Smith, Henry, attached to 13th U. 
Art. 

Thomas, Philip, attached to 18th U. 8. Col’d 
oaths 


S. Colored 


Noster, Alton Battalion.—One Hundred 
Days’ Service. 
Captain John Curtis’ Company. 
Privates. 
Moore, Samuel B., must'd out Oct. 7, 1864. 
Stoeher, Joseph, must’d out Oct. 7, 186-4. 


Captain Simon 8. Stookey’s Cemypany. 


Ench, John, mnst'd out Oct. 7, 1$6-4. 
Lanigan, John, must'd out Oct. 7, 1s64. 
Oramore, Peter, miust'd out Oct. 7, Nid. 


Roster, Springfield Artillery.—Three Years’ 
sorvice, 
Privates. 
Gutzweller, Joseph, must'd ont June 30, 1865. 
Tuscher, John, must’d cut June 30, 1865. 


aster, Seeond Artillery —Three ears* 
service. 
Surgeon. 

Hezekiah Williams, resigned Feb. 13, 1863. 


Muster Koll Battery A. 
Reeruits. 
Davis, Benj.. must'd out July 1865. 
Misenhammer, Philip, wust'd out July 27 
MeNulty, Michael, nusi'd ont July 27, "65. 
Mattock, John W., must’d out July 27, 765. 
O Neal, James, must'd out July 27, lobo. 


o~ 
aly 


Ode 


Muster Roll Hattery C. 
Privates. 

Caldwell, William C., disch’d Dee. 19, 1861; 

disability. 
Harrison, Jobn, must’d out Oct. 22, 1364. 
fimason, Thomas, vet., must'd out 1s6d, 
Schotield, Richard, discharged tor promotion 

in Col’d Artillery. 


Muster Roll Ifaltery E. 
Privatea. 
Walker, Frederick, disch’d Ang. 30, 1861. 
Stabanan, Michael, must’d out July 29, 1965. 


Unassigned Reerutts, 
Bremer, Henry, 
Werder, Casper. 


Misecllaneous Ovganizations. 
Infantry. 


Lee, Samuel N., 10th Kansas. 
MeCord, E. Kimbel, 10th Minnesota. 


Cavulry, 
Tremain, John, Ist Missouri Cavalry. 


First Army Corps. 
Assigned to Co. A 2d Reg*t U.S. Vet. Vols. 


Buehler, Frederick, must’d out Feb. 8, 1866. 
Bauman, Ubriel, must’d out Feb. §, 160. 
Fry, John, must’d ont Feb. 9, 1866, as corp'l. 
Gessler, Frederick, must'd ont Feb. 8, 1sc6. 
Janett. Peter, must'd out Keb. ¥, 1860. 
Kleimer, Samuel, musvd ont eb. 8. 1866. 
Mossman, Angust, must'd out Feb. 10, 1866, as 
corporal, 
Waguer, Henry, must’d out Feb. 8, 1866. 


Assigned to Company Fo2dt. S. Vet. Vols. 


Barber, Alexander, must’d out Feb. 14, 1566. 


Enlisted Men of Company 5. 


Casey, John. 

Dorsey, Michael. 

Mauniay, Jeremiah, dischrged May 7, 1866, as 
corporal. 

Webber, Conrad, must‘d ont Feb, 22, 1866, Co. 
G dth U.S. Vet. Vols. 

Enlisted Mau of Company 6. 
Donnelly, Patrick. 
Enlisted Men of Company 8. 


Woods, Charnes J., 
as corporal. 


must’d out March 27, 66 
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Stacy, Frank, must’d out March 27, 1866, 

Kempt, Andrew, assigned to Co. E, must’d out 
Tfarch 29, 1866. 

Lutler, Patrick, assigned to Co, E, must’d out 
March 29, 1866. 

Heimer, Peter, must’d out March 27, 1865. 

Realy, James, must'd ont March 27, I866. 


ady 
Enllstcd Men Company 9, assigned to t'o, D 
U.S. Vet. Vols. 


Fleming, William, 
Able, Casper, niust’d ont April 3, 1866. 
ILinsgrem, Michael, must’d out April 3, 1866. 


Enlisted Men Company 11, assigued to Co. 
11 U.S, Vet. Vos. 


Schuman, Andrew, must’d out April 3, 1866, 
Zeigler, Michael. 

Henry, Anton, must’d out April 13, 1866. 
Johnson, James F., mnst’d out April 13, 766. 
Logan, Joseph F., must’d out April 13, 1866. 


Enlisted Man Company 12. 


Carpenter, James M, 
Fif(centh Missouri Infantry.—Thvree Years’ 
Services 

The following is a list of the soldiers 
from Madison connty, who served 
Missouri regiment during the late re- 
bellion. As per the roster furnished ns 
by the Adjutant General of Missouri. 


Second Regiment Missouri Infantry.—Three 
Years’ Service. 


Muster Roll Company F. 
Privates. 
Bardelmire, William. 


Bloamker, William, died in Andersonyille 
prison. 

Fieldmeier, Ernst, killed at Perryville, Ky., 
Oct. 8, 1862. 


Schmicdtt, Ernst. died at Nashville, Tenn. 
Schomberg, Ernst. 


Muster Out Roll Company H. 


Casimer Muri, Ist Licut., 
Chickamauga, Sept. 
9, 1864. 

Fred Blume, Ist Serg’t., M. O. Dee. 25, 1865; 
wounded Jan. I, '63, Sept. 20, 7U3. 

Adolph Fess, serg’ t, M. O. Dee. 25, 1865 
wounded June 13, ‘64, at Kenesaw ML. 

Maurice Mascoot, serg’t., M. O. Dec. 25, '65. 

Jolin Kuhrt, serg’t., M. or Dec. 25, Hoe < whd. 

John Ifoffman, eorp’l., M. O. Dec. 25, ’65. 

Bader, Joseph, private, M. O. Dee. 25, 1865; 
taken prisoner at battle Franklin, Tenn., 
Nov. 30, 64. 

Banrmann, Philipp, private. 

Lenherr, Edward, private, M. O. Dec. 25, '65. 

Noll, Jacob, private, wounded at Atlanta, Ga. 

Spohr, Christian, MO. Dee. 25, ’5. 

Tischhauser, John, private, M. O. Dec. 25,65. 

Wernli, Jacob, private, M. O. Dee. 25, °65. 

Winegar, Charles, private, taken prisoner at 
battle, Franklin, Tenn., Nov. 30, ’64. 

Henry Nelson, Ist Lieut. pro. Capt. Co. K. 
Jan. 15, 1862. 

Frank Unger, Ist Licut,, pro. Capt. Co. A. July 
ye 1802. 

Fridolin Rummel, Ist Lieut., resig’d ; wonnd- 
ed at C hickamauga, Sept. 20, 63. 

Herman L. Vaubel, serg’t, pro. "Ist Lieut. Co. 
A. June 6, ", 


taken priscner at 
20, 63, parole Dee. 


OF MADISON COCH TY, 


ILLINOIS. 


John Beely, serg’t., diseh. June 20, '65, 
Peter Beely, serz't., disch. Supt. 22, 04; wnd, 
Charles W ‘helm, serg’t., disch, June 16, 65. 
Nicolas, Keesler, pvt. killed at battle, "Peach 
Tree Creek, ‘Ga, ‘July 20, 64. 
Ammon, © harles, private, dis. pln ike 
Bernhard, John, private, disch. Feb. 25, ’63. 
Bucher, Sebastian, private, dis. April 3, 62, 
Ilenhler, Miehaci, private, dis. June 16, 765, 
Fuerst, Gabriel, private, disch. Sept. 22, G4. 
Kellerbals, Oswald, pvt., disch, June 16, '65. 
Keil, Conrad, private, diseh. Nov. 10, “65. 
Lorenz, Wim., private, disch. Jan. 11, '65. 
Loyd, Joseph, private, disch. Sept. 3, 761. 
Juuhm, John, private, diseh. Dec, 8, "61. 
Mergenthaler, Antone, pvt. dis. Aug. 7, 62. 
Massiman, August, private, dis. Sept. 22, 764. 
Newman, William, pvt., disch, Sept. 22, 
Ratz, Abraham, private, diselh. Sept. 22, 64. 
Siegrist, Emil, private, diseh. Sept. 22, “64. 
Voigt, Henry, private, diseh. Sept. 22, bi, 
W ebber, Dominie, private, disch, Sept. 22, 64. 
Wolff, Louis, private, disch, Sept, 22, 764. 
Droeseh, Joseph, private, tr. to V. RK. C.; wnd, 
Linherr, John, pvt. tr. to V. R. C.; wounded. 
Lipp, Fred, pvt., tr. to Reg’t Staff; wouuded. 


Muster Roll Company I. 
Captain. 
Edward Richter, mustered out 1864. 


Second Lieutenant. 
John V. Krebs, killed at Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Sergeants. 


Joseph Schaer, niustered out 1864. 

Victor Senn, wounded at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
discharged March, 1863. 

Ernst Diekman, mustered out 18b4. 

Christian Reed, mustered out 1864. 


Corporals. 


Ernst Roherkasta, mustered ont 1864. 

Simon Brendle, diseharged. 

Anton Peter, wounded at Perryville, Ky., Oct. 
8, 1862; discharged, 

Julins Reed, mustered out 1864. 

Herman Berlemann, mustered out IS64. 

Henry Meves, mustered out 1864. 

Frederick Lenning, mustered out 1864, 


Musician. 
Peter Smith, mustered out 1864. 

Wagoner. 
Vin Nolde, mustered out 1864. 


Privates. 


Burlemann, Ernst. 

Bishopp, Peter, captured at Atlanta, died in 
Andersonville prison, 

Burkhorst, Conrad, mustered ont 1864. 

Bruns, Casper, mustered out 186-4, 

Bergamann, llenry, mustered out 1864. 

Bhim, Navier. 

Boening, Henry, died Nov. 1861. 

Detmer, Heury killed at Murtreesboro. 

Dietemann, Seraphine, was prisoner, M. O. 

Deterwcieh, John, mustered out 1564, 

Dormitz, Fred, mustered out 1864. 

Hook, Bernhard, killed. 

Ifenckel, Charles. 

Tlartwick, Charles. 

Ilartung, Louis, wounded, mustered out 1864. 

lorry, Jacob, discharged, wounded. 

Inteh, John. 

Kissling, Frederick, mustcred out. 

Kremer, Ernst. died in Jefferson City, Ma., ’6] 

Kuhn, Angust. 


‘to New Madrid, Mo., 


Kloeppner, Henry. 
Ledebuir, Kasper. 
Langbeir, Ernst. 
Miter, Daniel. 
Miller, John. 
Runge, Lonis. 
Sieburger, Fred. 
Schneider, Ienry. 
Siedler, Alois. 
Sietried, Anthony, wounded at Atlanta, Ga. 
Schmidt. Gottleib. 
Siept, Jolin. 
Willie, Willian. 
Wasemann, August. 


Fliest Missouri Cavalry Regiment,—Three 
years’ Serviee, 


apes at Jefferson Barrack, Mo.; 
mustered into the service of the United 
States on the 30th day of August, 1861. 
Ordered to Jefferson City and from 
thence to Tipton, Warsaw, Springfield, 
and Rolla, Mo. Returned to Springfield 
skirmishing with the enemy. Moved to 
Sugar Creek, Mo., engaged the enemy 
February 17, 1862, with alos of two 
enlisted men of eompany ‘“M,” Wolf 
and Prince. Camped at Sugar Creek, 
scouting and doing escort duty for sup- 
ply trains until the Battle of Pea Ridge 
in which eight Companies of this Regi- 
ment were engaged. The Regiment 
then moved to Batesville, Jacksonport 
and Helena. Was then ordered to 
Memphis, engaged the enemy at Cold 
Water June 20, 1863, returned to Mem- 
phis, and was ordered to St. Louis, arriv- 
ing July 3d. On the 23d, July, reeeived 
orders to move to Cape Girardeau, Mo.,via 
Illinois, from which puint they advanced 
to Poeahontas, on the Black river, eap- 
turing the noted Confederate General 
Jeti’ Thompson; returned to Camp at 
Cape Girardeau received orders to move 
there receiving 
final discharge, August, 1864, We ap- 
pend a roster of the soldiers from Madi- 
son county, Hlinois who enlisted In said 
Regiment. 


Roster—Muster Roll Company M. 


Captain. 
Valentine Preuitt, pro. capt., Aug. 27, °62. 
First Lieutenant. 
William B. Dorsey. M. O..Nov. 28, 1864, was 
acting A.Q. M. 


First Sergeant. 


Francis C. Dorsey, disch’ged by special order, 
March 5, ’63. 


Sergeants. 


James H. Willard. 
William P. Prince, killed at Sugar creek, Feb. 
17, 1862. 


Isom P. Preuitt, pro. Ist serg’t, July 15, '62. 
Peter Reule. 
Richard B. Dorsey. 


Corporals. 


Osear L. Prenitt, pro. sergt. July 15, °62. 

William P. Y wer, pro. serg't, July 15, ‘62. 

Joseph Gra. 

William 4. MeDonald, pro. sergt., Nov. I, ‘62. 

Thomas, Rulpli, vet., pro. 21 lieut., April I, 
MSG: 

Paal Kingston. 

Austin Yager, pro. serg’t, Jan. I, 186-4. 

Joseph 11. Porter, discharged Jnly 2, 62. 


Wagoner. 
William G. Triglen. 


Farrier. 


Joseph Redman. 
Blacksmith. 


John R. Norris died in service. 


HispOwy OF gmp eESON COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


Bise, William EL. 
| Baley, Jas. died in hosp’l at Memphis, Tenn., 
May 4, 63. 
Rowman, Menry, discharged Aug. 26, “62. 
Barkley, Michael, wounded at Cold Water 
June 20, 63. 
Boyle, Austin, discharged. 
Chatfr, George, mus. ont in 1S6-E 
Carroll, Michael, mus. out in S64, 
Dwyer, Thomas, mus. out in 1364 
Dulion, John, mas. out. in IS64. 
Franklin, David, mus. out in 1864. 
Fannan, Edward, mustered out in 1864. 
Friars, Fred., mustered ont in [so4. 
Grant, Jolin, nus. out in 186-4. 
Gilson, Lawrence, killed in service. 
Givin, James IL, mns. out in Aug. "64. 
Harris, Henry M., mus. out in Ang. “G4. 
Hickley, John, mustered out Aug. 64. 
ITand, James, mus. out Aug. "64. 
Jolinson, [fermon, mus.ont Aug. "tH 
Jackson, Solomon, mus, out Aug. “G4. 
Jaekson James, discharged. 
Jones, Austin, veteraned. 
Karney, John. 
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Lilly, Frank, m, 0. in 186-4. 
Lyneh, Edward, m. o. in 761. 
Lewis, Edward, m. o. in "64 
Mayberry, James E., veteraned. 
Maher, Daniel. 

McDonald, James, diseharged. 
Monks, Jolin. 

Mullen, Daniel. 

Maxwell, Manira, m.o. in 1861. 
McConnell, John, m.o. in 1S64. 
Maloney, John, mo. in TS64. 
O'Conner, Martin, m. o. in TS6T. 
Pailfer, Jacob, m.o. Aug. IsGd. 
Rose, Jolin C., veteraned, 
Rustamier, Jolin, yeteraned. 
surickland, John, m. o. in 1864. 
I Stone, William, died at Meuphis, smallpox. 
Swain, William, veteraned. 
scott, John. 

Sutton, Gieorge, m. o. in 1864. 
Smith, Adam, killed. 

Wolf, Adam, killed at Cold Water. 
Ward, Cliftord. 

Welsh, Martin. 

Welther, Nicholas, veteraned. 


Privates. ; 
Belleville, Charles, discharged Sep. 5, ‘64. 


CHAPTER AIIL 


THE COMMON SCITOOLS. 


England shores, leaving sanny Eng- 
land behind them, in the interests of 
eivil and religious liberty. In their 
rudecabins, cheered by brightly burning 
fagots, they taught their children to read 
and write whilst they instilled into their 
minds a love of liberty. It early oceur- 
red to these patriots that education was the bulwark of re- 
publican institutions, that if they would perpetuate self- 
government they must educate. Here the free sehool found 
birth. Advantages sufficient to learn to read, to write, to 
reckon were deemed a debt due every child born within the 


Kiser, ILenry, re-enlisted as veteran. 

) Leenian, Stmuel P,, must’d out in 1364. 

' Little, William, wounded two or three times, 
| 


HE Pilgrim Fathers sought the bleak New 


bonndaries of the State, in order that such child when it | 


should become asovereign should he able to become familiar 
with the laws before which it stood responsible. ‘These prin- 
ciples were slowly formulated in Jaws. Advoeates of educa- 
tion took yet broader grounds and passing by local State 
boundaries looked forward to a universal national reeogni- 
tion of education as a debt, hence it was that champion, Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler of Massachusetts, went to New York to 
attend the conventiun of 1787 in the interest of educational 
measures, and seeured the passage of Article 2, of the com- 
pact of 1787, which gave throughout the north-western ter- 
ritory, one thirty-sixth of all publie lands for school pur- 
poses, and in addition one township of thirty-six sections in 
each Territory or State formed out of the northwest for 
Seminary, also of Article 3, which reads: “A provision 
prohibiting the adoption of any constitution or the ecnact- 


ment of any law that should nullify pre-existing contracts. 
3d 


Willhite, Joel. 
Yonger, John, disch’d. 


Be it forever remembered that this compact declared that 
Religion, Morality and Knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall always he eneouraged.” 

Dr. Cutler planted himself firmly on this platform, and 
yielded not until success crowned hiselforts. [veryState cut 
out of the great northwest territory now enjoys the benefits 
of his far-sighted policy. Public schools nurtured by pub- 
lic funds, the outgrowth of the wise provisions embodied in 
Dr. Cutler’s resolutions gladden millions of youth, and their 
blessings are yet in their infancy. Here was the germ of 
the whole free school system as developed throughout the 
West. Dr. Cutler was reared in Massachinsetts ; had enjoyed 
the benefits of that free school system inaugurated in Boston 
in 1635, when the general court authorized au appropriation 
of four hundred pounds, for the establishment of a “ schoole 
or college.” In 1642 the first educational ordinance of the 
colany was adopted. By it the selectmien of every town 
were enjoined to have a “ vigilant eye over their brethren 
and neighbors to see, first, that none of them shall sufler so 
much barbarism in any of their families, as not to endeavor 
to teach, by themselves or others, their children and appren- 
tices so much learning as may enable them to perfectly read 
the English tongue, and knowledge of the capital laws, upon 
twenty shillings therein.” The school law of Massachusetts 
adopted 1647 has furnished the foundation for all subse- 
quent legislation in the interests of education. 

In 1818 when Illinois was admitted as a State she was in 
the incipient enjoyment of Rev. Dr. Cutler’s foresight, as 
set forth in the act of admission, which contained the follow- 
ing stipulations imposefl by Congress: 

“ Whereas the Congress of the United States, in an act 
entitled ‘An act to enab’e the people of the Illinois terri- 
tory to form a constitution and State government, and for 
the admission of such state in the union on equal footing 
with the original states, passed the 13th of April, 1515’ 
have offered to this convention, for the free aeceptance or 
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rejection, the following propositions, which if accepted by 


the convention, are to be obligatory upon the United States, | 


viz: 1. The section numbercd sixteen in every township, 
and when such section has been sold, or otherwise disposed 
of, other land equivalent thereto, and as contiguous, as may 
be, shall he granted to the State for the use of the inhabi- 
tauts of such township for the use of schools, 2. That all 
salt springs within such State shall be granted to the said 
State for the use of said State, and the same to be used under 
such terms and conditions and regulations as the legislature 
of said State shall direct: Provided, the legislature shall 
never sell nor lease the same for a longer period than ten 
years at any one time. 38. That five per cent. of the net 
proceeds of the lands lying within such State, and which 
shall be sold by Congress from and after the first day of 
January, 1819, after deducting all expenses incident to the 
same, shall be reserved for the purposes following, viz: Two- 
fifths to be disbursed under the direction of cougress, in 
making roads leading to the State; the residue to be appro- 
priated by the legislature of the State for the encouragement 
of learning, of which one-sixth part shall be exclusively be- 
stowed on acollege or university. 4. That thirty-six sec- 
tions, or one entire township, which will be designated by 
the president of the United States, together with the one 
heretofore reserved for that purpose, shall be reserved for 
the use of a seminary, and vested in the legislature of the 
said State, to be appropriated solely to the use of such sem- 
inary by the said legislature.” 

From the above, it will be seen with what care and jeal- 
ousy the general government guarded the school-interests of 
the new-formed siates. These grants and conditions were 
accepted by the convention which assembled at Kaskaskia 
in July 1818, for the purpose of framing a constitution for 


the new state. Hon. Shadrach Bond, a man of marked 


ability, was elected first governor of Iinois. In his inau- | 


gural address to the general asembly, he called their special 
attention to the cducational interests of the state in the fol- 
lowing forcible language: “The subject of education, the 
means for which have been so amply provided by the gen- 
eral government, cannot fail to engross your serious atten- 
tion. It would be well to provide for the appointment or 
election of trustees in each township sufficiently populated, 
and empower them to lease, for a limited period, the section 
of land reserved and granted for the use of schools within 
the same, requiring them to appropriate the rents arising 
therefrom to such use and in the manner to be prescribed 
by law. The townships of land which have been granted to 
the state for the use of a seminary of learning, cannot, it is 


believed, be so disposed of at present as to authorize the | 


passage of a law to commence the undertaking ; but at least 
a part of them may be leased, and the rents arising there- 


from may be laid up or vestcd in some productive fund as a | 


secure deposit to be hereafter appropriated to the subject to 
which the grants were made ;such a course will render those 
lands productive, aud when the period shall arrive at which 
it may be advisable to sel] them, they will be extensively 
jmproved and of great value. These donations, together with 
the three per cent. upon the net proceeds arising from the 


sale of the public lands within the state, which have been ap- 
plopriated fer similar ; ur] oses, with proycr ariangcments, 
will cicate a fund st ffciently large to cducate the children 
of the state to the remotest period of time. It is our imper- 
jous duty, for the faithful performance of which we are 
answerable to God and our cuunty, to watch oyer this inter- 
esting subject. No employment can be more engaging than 
that of husbanding those resources which will spread 
through all classes of our fc ow-citizens the means of wisdom 
and of knowledge, which in the freedom of our institutions 
will make the child of the poorest parent a useful member 
of society and an ornament to his country.” 

The first general assembly was too mnch engrossed with 
other matters of state to give this portion of the Governor's 
message the attention it deserved ; hut at its second session, 
it took cognizance of the recommendations contained in his 
first message, and a bill was passed by both houses, and ap- 
proved by the Governor, March 2d, 1819. It provided for 
the appointment by the county commissioners in each and 
every county, of three trustees in each township, who were 
within six months after appointment authorized to employ 
a surveyor, who should lay out section sixteen in each town- 
ship into lots, not containing less than forty, nor more than 
one hundred and sixty acres, and to lease thesame for a term 
of ten years, for the purpose of creating a revenue for school- 
purposes. As this law was general in its tenor, it was suffi- 
cient to protect and throw around these school-lands a 
proper safeguard, and had the recommendations of the Go- 
vernor and the provisions of the law been adhered to until 
the lands became valuable, the public fund in nearly every 
township in the state would be to-day sufficient to maintain 
our public schools without special taxation. Unwise counsel 
prevailed somewhere, and the most of this munificent gift of 
the general government has been largely sacrificed. 

From 1819 to 1825 but few changes were made in the 
school-law. Although the changes were few and upimport- 
ant, there was a decided, growing sentiment favorable to the 
free-school system; and in 1825 the general assembly passed 
an act providing for the establishment and maintenance of 
public schools. In the preamble to this act, the following 
patriotic sentiment was expressed. To enjoy our rights and 


| liberties we must understand therm ; their security and pro- 


tection ought to be the first object to free people; and it is 
a well-established fact that no pation has ever continucd long 
in the enjoyment of civil and political freedom which was 


, not both virtuous and enlightened ; and believing the ad- 


vancement of literature always has been, and’ ever will be, 
the means of developing more fully the rights of man, that 
the mind of every citizen in a republic is the common pro- 
perty of society, and constitutes the basis of its strength and 
happiness. Itis therfore considered the peculiar duty of a 
free government like ours to eucourage and extend the im- 
provement and cultivation of the intellectual energies of the 
whole. 

This act is unquestionably the foundation-stone of the 
present free-school system in the State of Hlinois. The act 
was mandatory, as will be seen from the language of the 
statute in the following passage : “There shal} be established 
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a common school or schools in each of the counties of this 
state, which shall be open to every class of white citizens 
between the ages of five and twenty-one years.” It also 
provided for the election in each district of the following 
officers: Three trustees, one treasurer, one clerk, one asses- 
sor and one collector. The trustees were empowered to per- 
form many of the functions now performed by the county 
superintendents, such as examining of teachers, visiting 
schools, reporting to the county commissioners, etc. Some 
of the provisions of the law of 1825 were repealed by the 
act of 1327, creating a general law of the state relating to 
the commou sehools; but no material changes were made 
uatil 1841, when the legislature made a complete revision 
of the school law, approved February 26th, 1841. 

Among the changes of this act are the following pro- 
visions: Each towuship could have as many schools as the 
inhabitants of such town desired; the people of every or- 
ganized district were required to meet and elect from their 
number three trustees, and to agree upon their plan and 
manner of conducting the school. These trustees or direc- 
tora were vested with power to execute the plan adopted, 
and were required to visit and superintend the schools. This 
law was the first that required schedules to be kept by the 
teachers, and returned to the township treasurers. It also 
required a teacher to pass an examination for a certificate to 
teach. The board of trustees was required to perform this 
duty, or appoint a board of examiners for the purpose. The 
law did not mention the branches to be taught nor did it 
specify the branches in which the teacher should be ex- 
amined, but required that the certificate, when issued, should 
enumerate the branches in which he was qualified to teach. 

In 1845 another revision of the school law was made, and 
many new and important features were incorporated in it. 
The secretary of state was by virtue of his office created 
stute superintendent of schools. Among his various duties 
the statute provided that he should counsel with experienced 
teachers, relating to the latest and most approved methods 
of coudacting the common-schools; he was required to ad- 
vise the school commissioners as to the best manner of 
managing the schools; of construeting school-houses, and 
procuring competent teachers; to recommend the best text- 
books, charts, maps, ete., and to bring about a uniformity of 
the same. Under this law, whose duties were those of sec- 
retary of state, the first state superintendent was the Hon. 
Thompson Campbell, who made a very efficient and useful 
officer. Many of the suggestions given by him in his report 
to the governor could be used with profit to our school 
system of to-day. 

The duties of the secretary of state confined him almost 
entirely to his office, hence petitions were circulated in be- 
half of the establishment of a separate office, that of Stute 
Superiutendent of schools. In 1854 the efforts of these 
friends of education were crowned with sucecss. It was 
provided by act of the legislature that the governor appoint 


| 


such Official to serve until the election in 1855, with a 


salary of $1500 per annuni. 


Hon. Ninian Edwards was appointed the first State 


Superintendent under this law, and the first to have the 


| recognition in the Constitution of the State. 


267 
honor of framing a bill for th2 unification of the school 
system of the State. 

Jiducators were not yet satisfied. The entire free school 
system of the State, with its myriad ramifications, its vast 
accumulations of funds and property, had no other guardian 
than a State Legislature. Its entire control and manage- 
ment were subject to the whims and caprices of the General 
Assembly. It was the creature of statute law. It had no 
One fell swoop 
of legislative power and the schools were dissolved. Such 
catastrophe might never overtake them, still the impairment 
of the system was not only possible, but at times seriously 
threatened. Other states had swept from their statute 
books every provision for such schools, even after a trial. 
It was hazardous to leave their management to the chance 
current of public opinion, hence all true friends of the cause 
rejoiced when the strong arms of the Constitution were 
thrown about this corner-stone of our liberties in 1870. 
The Constitution adopted in convention May 13th, 1870, and 
ratified by the people July 2d, 1870, to go into effect August 
Sth, 1870, recognizes a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools in the fundamental laws of the State. By this act 
Illinois took her place in the first rank of American Com- 
monwealths and forever wrested from chameleonie public 
opinion the destiny of her schools. 

The permanent school fund of the State comprises: 1st, 
the school fand proper, being three per cent. upon the net 
proceeds of the sales of the public lauds in the State, one- 
sixth part excepted ; 2d, the college fund, cousisting of the 
above one-sixth part; 5.1, the surplus revenue derived from 
the distribution in 1836 of the surplus revenue of the 
United States; 4th, the summary fund, derived from sales 
of lands granted to the State by the general government; 
5th, county funds created by the legislature in 1835; 6th, 
towaship funds arising from the sale of public land granted 
by Congress for common-school purposes. 

EARLY SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTY. 

Not less rapid than the development of the country’s re- 
sources has been the growth of hersechools. The first taught 
in Madison county were “kept’’ (a word once popular and 
eminently appropriate) in deserted log cabins, or pole houses 


OLD LOG SCIIOOL HOUSE. 


erected fur the purpose. A description of one would serve 
quite well for all. An old citizen of the American Bottom 
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relates the following: “A number of the old settlers met 
together and set to work with hearty good will to erect a 
school-house. ‘They cut down and trimmed a number of 
trecs that would average six inches in diameter. Of these 
they made a pen about 12x16 feet in size. Having built it 
eight feet high they covered it with rough clap boards which 
they weighted down with heavier timber, next a door was 
cut through on one side and the “ temple of learning” was 
ready for summer occupancy. ‘To this chinkless, floorless, 
chimneyless structure flocked such children as could be 
spared from farm labor for two miles around The same build- 
ing was chinked, danbed, floored, with rough hewed timbers, 
provided with a stick chimney, a board extending the entire 
length of the cabin, attached to the wall to serve the pur- 
pose of a writing desk, and an aristocratic window of greased 
paper in readiness for winter scholars. The old puncheon 


PUNCHEON BENCH. 


bench was used for seating pupils. This bench made 
by splitting logs and putting in wooden legs as sup- 
ports was generally too high to enable the smaller urchins 
to rest their feet upon the floor, So there they were 
compelled to sit six or eight hours a day, legs dangling in 
air and woe betide him whose weariness caused restlessness 
With bis birchen rod’s keen‘tingle the master awakened him 
to a realization of his whereabouts. In those days ‘lickin 
and larnin’ were veritable Siamese twins in the cause of 
education, and no teacher was considered capable who did 
not make a vigorous use of the rod. 

As a general thing teachers of an early day, although 
severe in discipline, literal interpreters of Solomon’s saw, 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child,” were faithful in the dis- 
charge of duty, teaching to the extent of their ability. But 
few of them were well qualified to teach beyond the rudi- 
ments of an education, yet possessed of good common sense 
they accomplished much good. They attempted to teach 
but little and taught that little well. Teaching was con- 
fined to the three ‘‘ R’s,”’ readin. ’ritin and ’rithmetic. In 
several of the earlier schools spelling occupied five-eighths 
of the day whilst reciting the multiplication table or reading 
occupied the remainder of the time. «A knowledge of figures 
was considered the sine qua non in a boy’s education, whilst 
girls were thought to need little book preparation for 
life’s work. When spelling bees, with their social and intel- 
lectual pleasures excited whole communities, it was found 
that girls usually more than held their own, indeed almost 
every district had within its boundaries a girl or young wo 
man who could spell the whole school down—the master in- 
cluded. Barring out the master— Christmas treats, ducking, 
cte., held their sway in those days. Mention of the fact 
doubtless causes swift memory in old age to re-call such ex- 
periences in every neighborhood. 


Whenever it happencd as it often did, that a teacher (of 
fine attainments, was found at work in one of the rude cab- 
ins, his reputation drew to him an attendance from near and 
far of eager, earnest youth who made the best of their op- 
portunities. The place of profit and trust filled by many 
such, with general acceptance show how well they improved 
their chances. 

In early times the individual plan of recitation was in 
vogue. The master went around from one to another help- 
ing them “do their sums” and pronouncing hard words in 
the spelling lesson, which confronted him at every turn he 
made, Simultaneously he would be making or mending 
pens, for which they used goose quills. A copy was to be 
set here, anda disturbance to be settled there, requiring the 
birchen rod or fernle,sometimes a pinching of the ear,—or a 
well aimed “thud” with the sceond finger. Tor all this ser- 
vice the teacher was poorly paid. In some instances he was 
expected to board around,—a week atthe home of each pupil. 

A little later on an improvement was made in the plan of 
recitation. Classes were organized and members were re- 
quired to stand erect in rows “ toeing the mark” during reci- 
tation which was usually preceded by “making of manners ” 
—i. e. bowing to the teacher. Not unfrequently were these 
classes, thus arranged, expected to spell a column of words 
aloud and altogether, not exactly in concert but at one’s 
own will. A traveller approaching the school-house 
hearing the din of voices—ranging all along the gamut in 
pitch, and from the piping of childhood to the voice of a 
stentorin force— would know that the spelling class was en- 
gaged in study. The abecedarian was still alone. He tim- 
idly approached the waster, stood beside him, and in regular 
order the letters of the alphabet were pointed out and named 
to him, he repeating after, mechanically, the monotonous a. b. 
ce. d. From just such schools came some of our most practi- 
cal and thoughtful men. Men too who attained distinction 
in fighting life’s battles. But now the log school-house is a 
thing of the past, roads and ferules are no longer thought 
indispensable in teaching, nor is physical power a necessary 
requisite in the teacher. ‘The state has provided a better 
class of accommodations, and prepared the way for teachers 
to better fit themselves for their work ; and we are now reap- 
ing the benefits of wiser legislation and broader and more 
comprehensive views of education. 

The first schoo! of which we have any account within the 
limits of the county was that at Casterline’s School House in 
what is now Collinsville township, in 1804 or 5, by James 
Bradsbury. The pioncer teacher remained a year, and pu- 
pils flocked to him from a considerable distance in all diree- 
tions. About the same time some benevolent old ladies 
went from house to house among the Jrench settlers on 
Cantine, or Quentine as sometimes spelled, imparting instrue- 
tion to the children, whilst the monks of La Trappe looked 
after that of the elders. A happy exhibition of the true 
missionary educational spirit but hardly to be classed among 
In 1809 a schoo! was taught about two 
and a half miles south of Edwardsville, and continued at 
intervals for some years afterward, during which time it 
was frequently dispersed by rumors of Indian inroads. 


pioneer schools. 
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Alton.—The city of Alton is justly proud of her pubtic 
schools. In 1837 the charter adopted by the city provided 
for the establishment and maintenance of Free Schools. 
The first action of the city council under the provisions of 
this charter was taken in 1842, when Messrs. William Mar- 
tin, Dr. B. &. Edwards and B. B. Barker were appointed a 
board of directors. Schools were opened, but funds were 
not forthcoming, and teachers were not paid in full. On 
the 3d of July, 1°43, the City Council, on motion of Dr. 3. 
K. Hart appropriated one hundred dollars for the purchase, 
of block 19 in Pope and other additions. The entire block 
was considered worth $200, but Judge Pope deeded it to the 
city for school purposes at half price. At the same mecting 
a committee of four, Messrs. B. B. Barker, F.G. Starr, Dr. 
B. kK. Hart and M.G. Atwood, were appointed to consider 
the expediency of building a schoul-house for the township, 
including the city. Nothing seems to have been accomplish- 
ed towards so Inudable an enterprise, and in fact, little was 
done worthy of mention in the way of schools until February 
Jsth, 1845, when a committee of three, Messrs. Atwood 
Hayden and Searritt, was appointed to receive contracts for 
building a house for school purposes. March 18th, the con- 
tract was let, Messrs. Lowe and Parks offering to build it for 
the sum of $580.70, and Messrs. Marsh, Levis and Woodbridge 
were designated to superintend its construction, Rev. L.5. 
Williams was employed as teacher in the building com- 
mencing his labors July 2st, 1845. He continued in the 
position uotil September 1847, when W. I’. Gurnsey super- 
seded him. This school-house was long afterwards numbered 
as schoo’-house No. 2, and was in 1866 taken down when the 
High School Building was erected on its site’ Im 1851 
school-house No. 3 was erected at a cost of $1,983.20, and 
io February 1852, school was opened with W. I. Gurnscy 
as teacher, whilst James Newman took his place in charge 
of No. 2. From this time the success of public schools was 
an assured fact, and their real growth began. Public sym- 
pathy was enlisted in their behalf. The third school- 


madequate, and in 1866, the new No. 2 was erected at a 
cost of $35,000. Messrs. Armstrong & Pfeiffenberger, archi- 


tects. There are now within the city limits five school 
buildings. The schools were attended during 1881-82, by 


3U19 pupils, and engaged the services of twenty-four 
teachers. 

Prior to the organization of any concerted action in behalf 
of the schools, many efforts were put forth in behalf of the 
education of the youth of Alton. In November, 1831, a 
“Preparatory Schvol,” as it was termed, was opened by Mr. 
H. Davis, in a room over the store of S. 5. Moore & Co., on 
Second street, between Market and Alby streets, In January, 
1832, it took to itself the name “ Alton Seminary,” and in 
January, 1833, was removed to new and more commodious 
quarters on Second near Alton street. Mr. Davis, the 


pioneer teacher, died in 1834. 


The second effort was that of Abel R. Cobbin, who kept 
a school ina log building that stood on the junction of 
Second and Third streets, below Henry. About the same 
time, J. M. Kram, (later Judge Krum, of St. Louis), opened 
a schvol in Lyceum Hall at the corner of Second aud Alby 
streets. He was succeeded by Mr. Bosworth. A school was 
taugh by Mr. Hollister, in the Methodist church, on Third 
street between Alby and Court square, in 1836. D. V. 
Wainright taught corner of Market and Second. in 183%. 
Mrs. Mary D. Bruner taught same year in the building on 
the site now occupied by Dr. Haskell’s office. Iu 1837, 
Miss Sophia Loomis, afterward the wife of Cyrus Edwards, 


taught ina frame building northwest corner of Grove and 


house, No. 1, was erected during the year 1853 at a cost of . 


$4,396.84, und in the fall school under charge of George 
Crezo was opened. School No. 4, was built in 1856 at a 
cost of $2,300. In September same year school was com- 
menced by Miss Reed, who was succeeded by Miss Lucy A. 
Foote. School No 5, was built same year at a cost of $2,300. 
Mrs. A. E. Newman, first teacher. A high school was 
opened in the basement of the Unitarian Church, February 
22d, 1858, by James Newman as principal and Miss M. E. 
tichmond, assistant. 

During the same year the colored school was instituted, 
with John Robinson as teacher. In 1559, it was thought 
best to place the school interests of the city in the care of au 
organization whose sule object should be tu foster and_pre- 
serve them; hence a Board of Education, composed of nine 
members, was created by ordinance of the city council, 
passed August 15th, 1859. On the 19th of the same month 
the board had its first meeting, and chose William Hayden 
as president and George Skellenberger as superintendent of 
schools and seeretary. Under the auspices of the board 
commendable progress has been made. No. 2 was found 


Common streets, in Edwards’ addition. Other teachers thus 
engaged in private undertakings prior to opening of free 
schools, were a Mr. Warner, Miss Nelief V. Everett, Miss 
Carolina Loomis and Mr, D, A. Nichardson,a Yankee from 
Maine. In 1842, Mr. Haylay taught in the northern part 
of the city. Mr. Britton, an Episcopal clergyman, taught 
a school of a dozen scholars, in 1844, advertising superior 
udyantages, for which a charge of ten dollars per quarter 
per pupil was made. In June, 1846, Mr. Utten Smith 
began a school in the basement of the Episcopal church, 


' corner of Third and Market streets, which he continued 


until May, 1855, a period of nine years. Mr. Smith was 


possessed of the elements of success as a teacher. Tis ex- 


perience in the profession extended over a period of thirty- 
seven and a half years. 

Edwardsville —The pioneer school of this township has 
already been mentioned as having been maintained in a 
cabin about two and a half miles south of Edwardsville, in 
the year 1809. No record of its teachers is obtainable. The 
first name receiving recognition as that of a teacher is 
Joshua Atwater, a native of Massachusetts, who first came 
to St. Clair county in 1801; thence to Madison county. He 
commenced teaching as early as 1807. In this calling he 
was successful, and many old men gratefully remember his 


. efforts in imparting to them instruction. 


In this township there are now three brick and four frame 
school-houses. Employment is given to seventeen teachers, 
nine of whom are engaged in the Union school in the city 
of Edwardsville. This school has a library of eight hundred 
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volumes and apparatus valued at near three hundred dollars. 
Under the efficient management of Prof. I. H. Brown the 
schools are making fine progress. 

Collinsville—It was in this township the first school of 
the county was taught, already briefly referred to. James 
Bradsbury was the teacher. He was represented by pioneers 
to have been an able and earnest instructor ; not a scholar, 
but faithful in teaching what he knew. He carried several 
pupils through the intricacies of the old “ rule of three,” by 
the aid of which almost all arithmetical sums were solved. 

In the year 1814, a school-house was built in this town- 
ship between Judy’s and Whiteside’s. It stood idle more 
than half the time. Two years prior to this, in 1812, a 


school was taught by Elisha Alexander, in Mr. Judy’s door- | 
yard; a Mr. Thompson had first taught in the cabin that | 


was put to such use. Whilst school was in session here, the 

sritish war was going on- The murtial spirit ran high. 
Accounts of sharp struggles—doubtless exaggerated — 
reached the ears of youth attending this school. They put 
their crude ideas into vogue by barricading their teacher. 
Alexander saw the odds were against him, andcompromised 
by treating to cider and apples. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Yancey, and after him, in 1816, came Mr. Enlow, 
and ext in order was the school of Benial Robinson. 
From these humble beginnings, the cause of education 
has flourished in Collinsville and township, until now, under 
the supervision of Prof. H. H. Keebler, a gentleman who 
ranks high among the educators of this county, their schools 
are among the best In the county. 

The city of Collinsville buasts an elegant building, eligibly 
situated, in which a Union school is maintained, employing 
nine teachers. In this township there are four brick, and 
three frame school-houses Employment is given to fifteen 
teachers. Great interest is taken in the cause of education. 

Jarvis.—The first school taught in this township was that of 
Jesse Renfro, in 1824, in the “ Old Gilead Church.” Mr. 
Renfro’s laburs as a teacher were very acceptable to the 
pioneers. He was engaged in the work several years. 
During the last year of his teaching, he had forty pupils un- 
der instruction fur six months, and for his services and the 
books which he had contracted to provide, he received one 
hundred dollars, or a little over sixteen dollars per month 
The books furnished were the old U. 3. speller, Pike’s arith- 
metic, and the testament. There are in the township six 
school districts. Employment is given to nine teachers 
four of whom are cngaged in the graded schools im the vil- 
lage of Troy. Of the school-houses, two are brick and four 
are frame structures. 

St. Jucobs.—The tirst settlers of what is now St. Jacob's 
township took speciaf care in educating their children. 
Whilst gathered together within the walls of an old furt, in 
1812 and ‘13, for safety against incursions of Iudians, they 
maintained a school, taught by David Smeltzer. As soon 
as pea:e had settled over the country, their earliest thoughts 
were for their children's welfare, and in 1817, they erected 
a cabin, between the residences of Parkinson aud Anderson, 
fur schoo] purposes. Upon its abandonment, a new house of 
hewed logs was put up on the present site of Augusta Church. 


| 


A school-house was built near the Uzzle Spring in 1828, and 
school was first taught here by Alexander Trusedale. Ip 
the same neighborhood a school was taught, prior to this, by 
Mr. Edmonds, in an abandoned cabin that stood near Dug- 
gers ox-mill. John Kile was among the pioneer teachers of 
the township. There are now six schools, employing ten 
teachers, three of whom are now in the graded school in the 
village of St. Jacob’s, now under the superintendence of 
J. W. Wells, a thorough teacher. Of the school-houses, 
three are brick and three frame. 

Murine —The first school taught in what is now Marine 
township was that of Arthur Travis in an out building be- 
longing to Major Ferguson in the year 1314, 

In 1819 a young man from New Haven, Connecticut, 
opened a school in an empty cabin that stood between Capt, 
Blakeman’s and R. P. Allen’s. In 1821 a substantial Union 
Church house was erected which was likewise used for school 
purpuses. It is believed to have been at the time the best 
building devoted to educational uses in the county, as it was 
a frame building, with clap-board siding, supplied with 
split shingle roof, and glass windows. Six school-houses, 
three of them brick structures, have been erected for the 
accommodation of the children of this township. Employ- 
ment is given to ten teachers, four of whom are engaged in 
the schools in the village of Marine. Under the manage- 
ment of Prof. W. E. Lehr these schools have taken high 
rank, being held second to none in the county. 

Nameoki.—This township, and Venice, 3—10, are so inti- 
mately associated in pioneer affairs as to be properly treated 
together, In fact old Six Mile, as the original precinct was 
styled included both. As early as 1805 a school was taught 
here near the present Six Mile house by Edward Humphrey, 
aud a few years after a house was built by the neighbors 
entirely of poles, about two miles north, in which school 
was taught by Joshua Atwater and subsequently by Me- 
Laughlin, an Irishman whose chief merit as a schoolmaster 
lay in his strength. A pupil relates of him that he carried 
his bottle regularly to school with him, alsays went armed 
with a well seasoned “shillelah” and never failed to repre- 
mand any short-cummings in pupils. He taught during the 
war of 1812, and more than one father had a “settlement ” 
to make with him on return from the field of battle because 
of injuries inflicted on their sons. 

Five teachers are engaged here and five honses—all frame 
buildings accommodate the schools of the township. 
10 are two brick and two frame school-houses. 
ers are given employ ment. 

Helvetia.—This township was originally settled by Ameri- 
cans; subsequently Swiss and German people came to 
America to enjoy her free institutions, they were not slow to 
avail themselves of the advantages extended through free 
Even the naming of the streets of their beautiful 
city, Highland, indicates their love of the cause—preserving 
as one of them does the name of one of the fathers of free 
education, Pestalozzi, and as others do of leaders in the 
same cause of our own country. Among the earliest 
schools taught in this township was one by George Ramsay, 
in 1824; he was succeeded by James A. Ramsay in 1825; 


In 3- 
Five teach- 
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and John Shinn taught here in 1830; in 1825 or ’26 James 
A. Ramsay, and others caused a house to be erected, which 
was used for Church and school purposes, it stood near 
Craig’s improvement and was constructed of hewn logs. In 
the township are seven school-houses, six being of brick and 
one a frame. Employment is given to thirteen teachers, six 
of whom are engaged in the Union Graded Schools of 
Highland. In addition to the public schools, private oues 
maintaining three instructors are well supported. 

Hamel.—The first school-house was built on the Jand of 
Bobert Aldrich, and near his residence in 1825. It was a 
flimsy, temporary structure of poles, without floor, door or 
window. It was used but a short time. So few scholars 
lived in the neighborhood that a school worthy the name 
could not at thatearly day be maintained. Joseph Thompson 
and a Mr. Carver, each taught a term here, whereupon it 
was ahandoned about the same time a good log school-house 
was built at Lamb’s Point. It was better than the average 
schoul-houses of the day in that it was supplied with a stone 
chimney. 


At present four school-houses, three frame and one brick, | 
| section is so justly proud. 


meet the demands for school, and employment is given to a 
like number of teachers. 

Pine Oak.—Soon after the first settlement of Pine Oak 
township, citizens were blessed with the labors of Joshua 
Atwaterasa teacher. Actuated by the true missionary spirit 
he went from one community to another, stirring up the people 
to the importance of cducation, and laboring constautly in 
the capacity of a teacher. Near the residence of Jubilee 
Posey, in a rudely constructed cabin, briefly oecupied as 
the home of a pioneer, he opened a school in 1809. 

Another pioneer teacher who labored here was Thomas 8. 
Waddle, who taught also in a deserted cabin on section 35, on 
a farm belonging to James Keown. 

There are five school-houses in this township, all frame 
buildings. Employment is given six teachers. 

Alhambra.— William Dayenport had the honor of having 
taught the first school within the present limits of Alhambra 
township. Hetook posession of an empty cabin, in the 
Hoxey neighborhood. He taught but a short time. In 
1832 a honse was ereeted for school purposes, on seetion 19, 
and George Denney was the first to occupy it asa teacher. 
A man named Nichols taught simultaneously with the above 
in a private house. At present, there are eight school- 
houses here, al] frame. Ter teachers are given employment. 

Saline.—As early as 1825, the Cumberland Presbyterians 
improved a camp ground on section 31, and on this ground 
inacabin belonging to Captain Abraham iloward, was 
taught the first school by John Barber, Jr. He continued 
in the work for several terms, finding great favor with pio- 
neers, ‘There are now two frame and two brick school-houses 
in this township. A like number of teachers are employed. 

Leef—Six school-houses, five frame and one brick, accom- 
modate the scholars of this township. Six teachers are 
given employment. There were no very early schools here. 
Such as were, however, will be mentioned in township history. 
The school district with building situated in the village of 
Saliue, belongs to both Leef and Saline townships. It isa 


graded school with two departments, and has for the last 


_ three years been under the charge of Prof. James Lane, a 
' thoroughly practical and efficient teacher ; he has brought 


the school up to a high standard, making it compare well 
with those of other towns in the county. 

New Douglas.—The first settler in this township was 
Daniel Fuuderburk, who was a teacher. .\s soon as the 
neighborhood justified the effort by having accessions to their 
numbers, he opened a school at his home place in a house 
built for the purpose on section 6. This was in 1823. There 
are now five frame buildiugs devoted to sehvol purposes. 
Employment is given to seven teachers, three of whom are 
engaged in the graded schools in the village of New Douglas, 
This school, for several years under the charge of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, compares favorably with any in the county. 

Wood River.—To this township is aceredited the honor of 
maintaining the first Sunday-school in the State of Hiinois. 
Inasmuch as elementary instruction, such as the letters of 
the Alphabet, reading and spelling were taught, as well as 
Bible Ilistory, it may well he recognized as the beginning 
of the educational work, of which in its full fruition this 
This schoo] was taught in 1819, 
by the wife of Rey, Thomas Lippincott, at the time a mer- 
chant in the town of Milton. The following year a similar 
effort was engaged in by Enoch Long -and Henry Suow in 
Upper Alton. The earlier efforts engaged in here are inti- 
mately connected with the progress aud growth of Shurtleff 
College; hence are given elsewhere in this work. In the 
township are two brick and five frame buildings, occupied 
by publie schools. The services of ten teachers are required, 
four of whom are eugaged in graded schools. 

Olive—Henry H. Havron was the first teacher. Taught 
in the year 1833. Four frame buildings accommodate the 
school of this township. Employment is given to five 
teachers. 

Fort Russell—First settled by a stirring, enterprising 
people; they were not slow to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of a teacher. The old bloek-house on section 18 was 


' soon after its abandonment as a fort, used as a school-house, 
' with Rev. William Jones, a Baptist minister, as a teacher. 


On the same section, the first regular school-house was sub- 
sequently built. Four frame buildings, all good and sub- 


. stantial structures, accommodate the schools of this towuship. 


Employment is given to a like number of teachers. 
Educational .lids.—Institutes have always, sinee their 
inception, been regarded as aids to educational work. In 
pursuance of a public call of teachers, school officers and 
friends of education in Madison county, a meeting was held 
in the Methodist church, Edwardsville, on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 16th, 1858, for the purpose of, organizing a Teachers’ 
Association or Institute. Of this association, William Hay- 
den, of Alton, was chosen President; ILenry Wing, of Col- 
linsyille, and E. M. West, of Edwardsville, Vice Presidents ; 
W. J. Ela, of Edwardsville, Recording Secretary; James 
Newman, of Alton, Corresponding Secretary; M. G. Dale, 
of Edwardsville, Treasurer. An Exeeutive Committee, con- 
sisting of M. G. Atwood, Alton, H. K. Eaton, and Joseph 
H. Sloss, Edwardsville, were given charge of the programme 
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of exercises. In April, 1858, the first Institute was held. 
In 1875, Institutes failing longer to hold the attention of 
Teachers, and proving too inadequate to meet the demands 
of the profession, were exchanged for Normals, as they are 
denominatel, being simply Institutes for several weeks’ 
duration. The first was held under the direction of A. A. 
Suppiger, with F. E. Cook, of St. Louis, as Instructor in 
Collinsville. The second was held in the same place, in 
1876, under direction of B. F. Sippy, County Superinten- 
dent, with H. H. Keebler, of Collinsville, and W. E. Lehr, 
of Marine, as Instructors. ‘The third was held in 1877, in 
Edwardsville, same supervision, with J. S. Stevenson, of St. 
Touis, and W. E. Lehr, as Instructor. The fourth, same 
place and same management throughout. 

The Normal has met the demand made by live teachers, 
aud supplied their longing for instruction in their work. 


As indicative of the progress of education we present Statement of 
the distribution of the State Funds for the years 1850, 1860, 1870 and 


1880. These certainly make a very favorable showing. 
STATEMENT FOR THE YEARS 1850 anp 1860. 
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Township. Census, 1870. Amount. Census, 1880. Amount. 
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In the county there are in all one hundred and thirty-six 
school-houses. Ninety-two frame and forty-four brick struc- 
tures. Employment is given to two hundred and ten 
teachers. From SuperintendentSippy’s report the following 
items are gleaned. During the year ending June 30, 1881, 
there were 292 applicants for teachers’ certificates, examined. 
Of these 134 were males and 158 female. Ten first grade 
certificates were issued to male teachers, and four to female, 
Seventy second grade to male, and sixty-six to female. 
Male applicants rejected 42, female 71. During the year 
twenty-seven certificates were renewed. 

Under the efficient management of B. F. Sippy, the 
schools of Madison county have proven more flourishing 
than ever before in her history. Examinations have been 
rigid—the standard of requirements necessary to secure cer- 
tificates being constantly advanced. 


SIIURTLEFF COLLEGE* 

SaurtLerr Cotvece had its origin ina “ Theological 
and High School” known as Rock Spring Seminary, estab- 
lished in 1827, under the labors of Rev. Johu M. Peck, D. 
D., and through the help of contributions received from a 
few friends in New York and New Eugland. In Toe Bap- 
Tist Memontat for 1842, Vol. 1, page 205, Dr. Peck says: 
“Tn 1827 the Rock Spring Theological High School was 
opened. Rock Spring is a country situation, 15 miles East 
of St. Louis, and on the great stage road to Vincennes and 
Louisville. The Seminary commenced with 25 students of 
beth sexes, which number was increased in a few weeks to 
100. At that period no school for boarders, under Protes- 
tant direction, existed in I}inois or Missouri. In 1831 the 
school closed with the view of its removal te Upper Alton, 
as the commencement of a College. The Institution opened 
again in 1852, under the name of Alton Seminary. 

In pursuance of the plan of removal there was an early 
tranfer of the movable property of Rock Spring Seminary 
to Alton Seminary, consisting, as we are told, of “some $300 
or $400 worth of property, ’’ embracing, among other things, 
the library of the Rock Spring Seminary, most of which is 
still in the possession of the College. One teacher also, 
John Russell, LL. D, who was Principal at Rock Spring 
after the first year, followed the school to its new location, 
and was appointed to the position of Principal also in Alton 


_ Seminary, during a temporary absence in the interests of the 


school, of Rev. Hubbel Loomis, Principal de facto. 
The new organization rendered necessary by this change 


*From data furnished by A. A. Kendrick, D.D. 
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of location was effected at Upper Alton, June 4th, 1832, 
under the name of “The Board of Trustees of Alton | 
Seminary.” Its object was declared to be “to take into 
consideration the establishment of a Seminary as the foun- 
dation of a College.” The school was put in operation, 
and Rey. Hubbel Loomis was elected Principal, to whose 
wise plans and efficient labors, is, undoubtedly, to be attri- 
buted much of what Shurtleff College has since become. 

In March, 1833, the State Legislature granted a charter 
incorporating the seven gentlemen who were named as “ The 
Trustees of Alton College of Illinois.” To prevent any 
complication of ‘Church and State “—it is supposed—and 
to exclude all sectarian ascendency, this charter provided 
that no “particular religious faith should be required of 
those whe become Trustees of the Institution.” Nor could 
any “ Professor of Theology ever be employed as a teacher 
at said College, nor any Theological Department be con- 
nected therewith or in any manner attached thereto,’’ with- 
out rendering the act granting the charter “ null and forever 
void.” The charter was not accepted. Nor were efforts to 
forward the ebject of the Association thereby retarded. In | 
January, 1835, measures were adopted to raise $25,000 for 
“the immediate wants as well as the permanency and pros- 
perity of the Alton Seminary,” viz: $10,000 for buildings ; 
$7,500 a fund for salaries of professors ; and $7,500 a fund to 
aid beneficiary theological students. The self-constituted 
Trustees proceeded to lay off streets, town lots and a college 
campns, and appointed and commissioned itinerant agents 
to solicit funds and enlist the co-operation of friends of ad- 
vanced education in several of the Eastern, Middle and 
Western States. 

In February, 1835, a new charter was granted, in its gen- 
eral features sufficiently liberal, but retaining the offensive 
proviso with reference to a Theological Department. How- 
ever, this charter was accepted. Without dissolving their 
mutual eovcnant the seven subscribers to the original com- 
pact, with other elected members, became a distinct Board 
of “ Trustees of Alton College of IHinois.”’ The Association 
uow conditionally surrendered to the new corporation its 
entire property—“ reserving fifty acres of the land for the — 
education of the ministry of the gospel, and also such dona- 
tions as may have been made for this special object.” In 
accepting the property surrendered, the College Board 
placed on their records a resolution, “ That it is understood 
in good faith that the principles of the original compact of » 
the said gentlemen herewith recorded, be preserved by this 
incorporation inviolate; so far as said compact is compatible 
with the charter of this incorporation.” The feature of the 
compact thus specially guarded was, “ That zt is and shall 
ever continue to be a prominent object to aid in the educa- 
tion of young meu of genuine piety designed for the Gospel 
ministry in this section of the Valley of the Mississippi.’’ 

The original Association now assumed for its name, “ The 
Trustees of Alton Theological Seminary.” The two Boards, 
thus composed mostly of identical members, co-operated 
harmoniously in advancing their cherished enterprise. 
The Trustees of the Seminary appointed their Professor of 
ease and the Trustees of the College appointed their , 


Professors, and their teachers of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, and students in both Institutions pursued their pre- 
paratory studies in the same classcs and boarded together 
at the common refectory. 

In January, 1836, the charter of the College was amended 
by changing the name of the Board to “The Trustees cf 
Shurtleff College of Alton, Iinois.” This change was in 
consideration of the—thens—yery liberal donation of $10,000 
to the endowment of the College, by Benjamin Shurtletl, 
M. D., of Boston, Mass. 

In February, 1841, the offensive provisos of the college 
charter were repealed by the Legislature, and the Trustees 
were authorized to organize “ additional departments for the 
study of any or all of the liberal professions.” Soon after 
this a schedule was made of all the property, belonging to the 
Seminary and held by its Board in trust for Theological 
purposes, and in the following July, its Trustees, at their 
annual meeting, closed the records of its history as follows : 

“Whereas, by an amendment of the charter of Shurtleff 
College granting the right, the Board of Trustees of that 
Institution has established a Theological Department which 
supersedes the necessity of a separate organization. 

“ Therefore resolved unanimously, that all the property of 
this Institution herewith be transferred to the Theological 
Department of Shurtleff College. 

“ Resolved—That this Board be dissolved, and all its books 
and papers be transferred to the Trustees of Shurtleff College 
for its Theologieal Department.” 

From the foregoing it appears that Theological instruction 
has been a prominent idea in the plans of its friends from 
the very inception of the Institution. The original school 
at Rock Spring was called a Theological School. In conse- 
quence of the proviso originally belonging to the charter of 
the College, first granted in 1833, preventing the existence 
of a Theological Department, a separate Association was 
formed, known as “The Trustees of Alton Theological Sem- 
inary.” Under the auspices of this body, Rey. Lewis Colby 
was elected Principal of the Theological Seminary, and 
served acceptably in this capacity during the years 1835-6 
and 1836-7. When the College charter was amended by 
striking out the offensive proviso alluded to above, a Theo- 
logical Department was at once established, in which Alton 
Seminary was merged. Special arrangements were made for 


| carrying on Theological instruction, which has been main- 


tained, although with varying success, until the present time. 

Under its present organization the Theological Depart- 
ment is accomplishing efficicnt work and is in the enjoyment 
of brighter prospects than for many years previous. Its 
funds are sufficiently ample for present purposes, and it is 
not anticipated that any emergencies will arise which will 
justify its suspension. In fact, as this sketch well demon- 
strates, there are insuperable obstacles, both legal and moral, 
to the abandonment of the sacred trust which the Fathers 
have imposed upon us. On the the contrary, it is hoped and 
expected that the future will see not only permanency, but 
growth and advancement in this special Department. 

From 1836 to 1841 the average number of students in at; 
tendance was eighty-eight, and of instructors four. During 
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this period Rev. Prof. Washington Leverett, LL. D., being 
the senior officer, acted as President of the College. In 1840 
Rev. Adiel Sherwood, D. D., was elected to the Presidency, 
which position he filled until 1846. During his Presidency 
Professors Zenas B. Newman, Washington Leverett and 
Warren Leverett, were associated with him in instruction. 
During the years 1847—1849 Dr. Washington Leverett was 
again acting President of the College, and Warren Leverett, 
Erastus Adkins, Justus Bulkley and William Cunningham 
were instructors. In 1850 Rev. N. N. Wood, D. D., ac- 
cepted the Presidency, which he held for five years. Rev. 
S. Y. MeMasters, LL. D., succeeded him in 1855, as Presi- 
dent pro tempore, and the next year Rev. Daniel Read, LL. 
D., became President and served 14 years. After an inter- 
val of nearly three years, during which the duties pertaining 
to the Presidency were performed by Professors Bulkley and 
Fairman, Rev. A. A. Kendrick, D. D., present incumbent, 
entered upon his duties. 

It is a fact worthy of mention that the instruction furnished 
by the institution has been of a high order from the very 
outset. Indeed, so wisely was the curriculum of studies pro- 
jected, that no radical changes in the various courses pur- 
sued, have been called for to meet the demands which modern 
views upon education have made. The Iustitution has been 
brought up to its present position by building carefully upon 
the foundations originally laid, increased facilities of instrue- 
tion having been acquired, and better work having been 
done, but with little modification of the ideas upon which 
the College was at first projected. The advanced course of 
study insisted upon as a prerequisite to a degree goes far to 
account for the comparatively limited number of graduates, 
particularly when the general and public opinion of the 
West during this period, concerning liberal education, is 
taken into account. The good which this College has ac- 
complished, through the educational facilities which it has 
furnished, must therefore be sought for in great measure out- 
side of its list of graduates in the training, more or less com- 
plete, which over Three Thousand Five Hundred young men 
and not a few young women, have received within its walls. 
The average number of students in attendance during the 
last twenty years has been about one hundred and twenty, 
of whom nearly one-fourth have been ministerial students. 


Just how many, in all, have entered the ministry, we cannot 


tell, but the number is known to be several hundred. 

During the late war between the States, a very large 
numher of students enlisted in the service of the country— 
at least 140 of previous students and those connected with 
the College at the time, were in this service, in the year 
1864, so that the school was, for a little while, virtually sus- 
pended. Several of these students rose to great distinction 
as suldiers, becoming Majors, Colonels, Brigadier Generals, 
and two rising to the rank of Major General. 

But the students of this College have distinguished them- 
selves and honored their Alma Mater, not only by patriotism 
and bravery, but as jurists, and statemen, teachers and 
editors, as well as by ranking among the first of the Chris- 
tian ministers of the land. Two, who were formerly students 
in this college, are now representing a single city in our 


National Congress, and still more honorable than this, is the 
fact that four of the graduates of Shutleff College are now 
missionaries of the Cross among the heathen in foreign 
lands. 

As the school has maintained its original idea, by estab- 
lishing and sustaining a Theological Department, so it has 
again opened its doors to pupils of both sexes, in harmony 
with the more advanced ideas of the present age. Ladies 
have been graduated, during the last few years, from the full 
classical course of this College, by the side of young men, 
and won first honors in competition with them. 

Notwithstanding this Institution had its beginning when 
the country was yet in its infancy—only a few years after 
Illinois became a state, and while most of the people of the 
West were yet poor, and the Baptist denomination especial- 
ly, on which the College was mainly dependent, was fecble— 
still, it has grown, if not with eqnal rapidity, nevertheless, 
somewhat in proportion with the gowth of the country and 
of the denomination, and to-day has a valuable property, 
consisting of its buildings and grounds, worth at least $50,- 
000; trust funds and invested endowments of several chairs, 
over $75,000, which last are all free from liabilities and in- 
cumbrances; and then additional outside properties and 
claims for at least $40,000 more, making a total of at least 
$165,000, besides Libraries, Apparatus and Furniture, in 
present possession of the College. And, still, valuable as its 
accumulations for the past haff century have been, they are 
far from sufficient for the proper support of the Institution. 

The year 1876, the Centennial of the Nation was an im- 
portant one in the history of this College. As the result of 
the inadequate endowments, and in spite of all possible 
economy in administration, on the part of a faithful Board of 
Trustees, the year came in witha large debt standing against 
the College, and very smal] and insuflicient provisions for its 
payment. It was therefore determined to undertake the 
work of raising $100,000, with which to pay the debts of 
the College and increase its endowments. Rey. G J. John- 
son, D. D., well known for his great ability in the work of 
gathering benevolent funds, was secured as Financial Agent. 
The College having been established in 1827, as Rock Spring 
Seminary, reached in the ycar following the National Cen- 
tennial the fiftieth year of its existence, and the work of Dr. 
Johnson, begun in 1876, was continued. Thanks to his un- 
tiring zeal and entire devotion to his work, the movement 
to increase the funds of the College was successful. At the 
date of this writing the College debts have been fully pro- 
vided for aud the institution is in a more flourishing condi- 
tion than ever before in its history. 

Since the movement above described the College has re. 
ceived additional funds, among which may be named the sum 
of $10,000 secured through the exertions of President Kend- 
rick, asa fund for the erection of a New College building. This 
edifice is now in process of erection, and will add greatly to 
the facilities of the College. 

This Institution has been greatly blessed during the entire 
period of its existence with warm friends and ardent patrons. 
Of those now living it may not be becoming to speak, but 
the names of the dead, many of whom were honored citizens 
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of Midi-on County, deserve a reeord in this history. Elijah 
Gove Ex-q., of Quiuey, Illinois, deserves especial mention in 
this eonneetion. In the year 1854 he became prominent in 
the affairs of the College, ministering to its financial needs 
with a mnnificent hand. Until his death, in 1874, he eon- 
tinued his support to the College, and the least estimate 
placed upon the aggregate of his many and unostentations 
gifts is $50,000. 

Ti. N. Kendall, Esq., of Upper Alton, is another name 
that should be forever hallowed in connection with Shurtleff 
College. He was the eherizhed confidant and eo worker of 
Mr. Gove in planning and giving for this Institution. 

Dr. Ebenezer Marsh, of Alton, was a teacher in Rock 
Spring Seminary. in 1829, and upon the removal of the In- 
stitution to Upper Alton took an active interest in it, and in 
1552 beeame Trustee and served twenty-five years, till bis 
death in 1877. 

Hon. Cyrus Edwards, of Upper Alton, was one of the 
seven original members of the new Board of Trustees, orga- 
nized at Upper Alton upon the removal of the Institution 
from Roek Spring in 1832. Hermon C. Cole, of Upper 
Alton, at a later day beeame an aetive patron of the College, 

D. D. Ryrie, Esq., of Alton, was a devoted friend to the 

college to the day of his death. His wise liberality and 
prudent foreeast were invalnahle to the College in many 
emergeneies. This list might be greatly extended, but 
enough has been said to show that good and true men have 
wrooght faithfully in connection with this College for the 
eause of Chri tian edueation. 

The men who have spent years in Madison County, as 
edueators of youth in the Faeulty of this Institution 
deserve honorable mention in this historieal sketch. They 
have impressed themselves upon hundreds who are now the 
substantial eitizens of this eounty. or dwellers in the regions 
beyond. Many, as they read the names of Hubbel Loomis, 
Warren Leverett, Washington Leverett, Adiel Sherwood, 
Daniel Read, Justus Bulkley, O. L Castle and Charles 
Fuairman, will reeall the honored instruetors, at whose feet 
they have sat and learned praetieal wisdom and aequired 
in‘elleetual strength. 

This Institution has ever been known for the thoroughness 
of its instruction and its eareful attention to the mental and 
moral culture of its students. As at present eonstituted 
there are three distinct schools or departments, viz.: The 
Preparatory Sehool, The College, and The Theological 
Sehool. The number of graduates in the College and the 
Theologieal Sehool during the last ten years is nearly equal 
to the whole number graduated iu the previous forty-five 


years, showing a marked advanee in the grade of seholar- 


ship in the [nstitution, as well asa eorresponding advanee 
in the demands for a Collegiate education in the West. 
From present indieations it is safe to assume that Madison 
County is destined to have within its borders one of the 
most an?! important flourishing in:titutions of learning in the 
whole evuntry. 
MONTICELLO LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
BY MISS Il. N. WASK ELL. 
This institution (projected and founded by Benjamin 


Godfrey,) was opened for the reeeption of students on the 
1th of April, 183%. Ft is situated at Godfrey, Madison 
County, IIL, on the route of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
twenty-five miles from St. Louis, Mo., and four from Alton. 
Chieago, Burlington & Quiney touching Brighton, Indiana- 
polis and St. Louis touching Alton, brings the Seminary into 
railroad eommunieation with all parts of the country. The 
site was seleeted with regard to health and freedom from 
the bustle and temptations common to large towns. 

The Semiuary building is of stone, 110 fect by 44 feet, 
and five stories high, ineluding the basement. The base- 
ment is divided into Reeitation Rooms and a Dining Room. 
The seeond story is divided into a Library, Recitation and 
Family Rooms. The nest two stories, together, eoutain 


forty rooms, each designed to aceommodate two young 
ladies. The fourth story is divided into Music and Painting 
Rooms. The south wing is 45 feet by 70 feet, contains two 


large halls and twenty-two rooms for the aceommodatiou of 
students; the rooms and halls are lighted with gas and 
warmed with Marriott's hot water apparatus. There is also 
a Cottage situated near the Seminary building and within 
the Campus, designated a3 a boarding house for mothers 
who wish to be with their daughters, and also for the acecom- 
modation of guests visiting the students. 

The Seminary Campus eonsists of about thirty acres. 
This affurds room for garden, orehard, grove, play grounds, 
a spacious lawn in front, tastefully laid out in walks, and 
ornamented with flowers, shrubbery and arbors. 

Since the opening of the Institution, all its income has 
heen used to perfect its arrangements for edueational advan- 
tage and domestie comfort. It is eonfidently believed that 
no seminary ean be found in the West where every depart- 
ment is better suited to the wants of its students. Jts pat- 
ronage proves the wislom of the Trustees in perfecting the 
arrangements. 


Board of Instruction—Miss Harriet N. Haskell, Prinei- 
pal; Miss Emily G. Alden, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
English Literature and Composition; Miss Julia C. Kellogg, 
Physiology, Natural History and Botany; Miss Evelyn L, 
Barbour, Natural Science and Higber Mathematics ; Miss 
Alice Harlow, Latin aud Greek; Mi-s Hila F. Stroclin, 
Preparatory Department; Mlle Rosine Stehle, Me H. 
Chevalley, French and German; Miss Julia Newton, Oil 
Painting, Water Colors and Drawing ; Miss Alma L. Frost, 
Eloeution. 

Department of Music.—Miss Emma Louise Fowler, Voeal , 
Miss Katherine Armstrong, Piano ; Miss Augusta Dickson, 
Piano and Organ; Miss Emma J. Williams, Piano; Mrs. 
Hi. B. Pendleton, Matron. 


Board of Trustees—Rev. Truman M. Post, D. D., Presi- 
dent, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. A T. Norton, D. D., Secretary 
and Treasurer, Alton, Ill.; Rev. George N. Boardman, D. 
D., Chieago, Ml.; Dr. John B. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Harriet N. Haskell (Ex-officio), Godfrey, Il] 

Prudential Committee— Rey A. T, Norton, D. D., Har- 
riet N Elaskell, J. R. Isett; Edward P. Wade, Auditor, 
Alton, Ul. 
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WYMAN INSTITUTE. 
BY PROF. L. M. CASTLE. 


This institution is the practical embodiment of the mature 
ideas of one of the most prominent cducators of the west, 
Edward Wyman, LL. D., from whom it takes its name. Dr. 
Wyman, the founder and present Principal, is a man of 
wide reputation as an instructor and disciplinarian, having 
been engaged in the profession of teaching for upwards of 
fifty years. He is a natural born teacher and his long 
career as an iustructor has been extended over a field re- 
markable for the breadth as well as variety of its experi- 
ence. Dr. Wyman was born, raised and educated in the 
State of Massachusetts, and early brought the culture there 
obtained westward to be utilized as one of the elements of a 
success scarcely paralleled in his profession. During his 
life in the west he has been connected with various educa- 
tional enterprises, the most important of which was probably 
the well known St. Louis University, of which he had charge 
for more than six years; and which uuder his management 
attained a wide reputation both for its remarkable size and 
the uniqueness of its discipline Coming under his manuge- 
ment at a stage of its existence bordering on dissolution, the 
University was infused with new life, which in the short 
space of six years raised its membership from forty to up- 
wards of 600, and invested it with a completeness of 
organization and disetpline to be appreciated only by being 
seen. Among his former pupils Dr. Wyman numbers many 
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of the most prominent and successful business and profcs- 
sional men of the west, who unite in paying unqualified 
tribute to the soundness and thorough practicability of his 
educational methods. Compelled by il] health induced by 
overwork and the superabundance of energy exercised in 
the management of this undertaking temporarily to abandon 
his profession for a more (active) employment. he never 
wavered in his interest in the cause of education, but even 
in the turmoil of an active business life went on maturing 
plans for a school which should comply as nearly as possible 
with his ideas of a—model school, to the direction of which 
he might bring not only an unabated zeal in the cause, but 
also the ripe experience of his maturer years. The state of 
his health having materially improved, Dr. Wyman felt 
himself justified in selecting for his school a proper location. 
After exteusive search Upper Alton was selected as the 
most suitable site, and in the judgment of many competent 
authorities is considered, on account of its convenient ap- 
proach as well as its peculiar moral and educational ad- 
vantages, inferior to no other location for such a school. 
The grounds selected at pre-ent comprise 40 acres of what 
was formerly known as “ Rural Park,” a tract noticeable at 
once for its natur:] beauty of landscape, and for the excel- 
lent taste with which that beauty has been utilized to the 
best attainment of those purposes toward which it is now 
directed. The present buildings consist of a spacious main 
edifice used for the purposes of dormitory, school-room, 
dining-room, and all points appertaining to the Home Depart- 
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ment, all well arranged and finished in tasteful and elegant | 
style, with a spleadid new gymnasium and various other 
buildings, each arranged and adapted for its special purpose. 
New buildings are being added as the needs of the school or 
the ideas of its owner demand. The object of the school is 
to be a perfect home-school for boys. It aims to furnish at 
the same time all the advantages of an orderly and pleasant 
home and a thoronghly regulated school. The pupils are 
under constant but pleasant supervision. 

To the usual school curriculum it adds special features in 
the way of yymnastics, (military drill) and horsemanship 
In its government it seeks both to be firm and to develop 
that which is most manly in the conduct of the pupil. It is | 
managed on a Christian unsectarian basis, and endeavors to | 
advance its students as uniformly as possible in culture of 
the body, mind, manners and morals. The 1 unber of its 
members is necessarily limited to jifty, one of the primary 
ideas of the establishment being to have it select and not 
crowded to the disadvantage and discomfort of the pupil. 
Boys are received from the ages of 10 to 20, and are fitted 
either for a business career or for any of our colleges. 

The Institute, having completed its third year, can no 
longer be considered a mere experiment, but an established 
fact. From the day of its first opening it has steadily and 
rapidly increased in membership, many most desirable ap- 
plications for entrance having been necessarily refused. Its 
loeation, its management, the completeness of its arrange: 
ments, and the substantial results attained in its various 
departments, have received universal encomiums from those 
who have had opportunity of observing the same. 

Such an institution as the above, aside from meeting a 
want long felt among the people, cannot fail to be an orna- 
ment to the community in which it is found. It is highly 
deserving of the patronage of those who tind in it the grati- 
fication of a special want, and of the moral support of all 
who are interested in the proper training of youth. 


Sit 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


TILE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY HON. EDWARD M. WEST. 


Madison county, none are more interesting 
than the religious element, which constitutes 
areal and important part of the history of 
every people and country, and particularly 
this of ours, which, as Mr. Webster said, 
“was formed in justice and religion.” 

Asa part of the history of Illinois from 
its first settlement, and for six years before | 
the organization of Madison county, affecting materially the | 
prosperity and promoting the good order of society, the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church deserves recognition and hon- 
orable mention. For years before Illinois was a state, 
Methodist preachers were here, preaching in the settle- 
ments, forming societies, building churches, sustaining the 
government, defending the frontier and actively engaged in 
giving tone and character to society, and promoting the cause 
of religion. Nearly all these pioneers are now gone. Their 
work was well done; their names and memories are now 
almost unknown to those of the present age, anc need to be 
rescue from the oblivion fast gathering around them. 

Unlike most of the states, Illinois commenced settlements 
on her western frontier, where the first societies were formed, 
and the first churches built. 

The first preacher in Madison county, and indeed, in 
Illinois, was Joseph Lilliard. He had been a circuit 
preacher in Kentucky in 1790. Came to Illinois territory 
in 1793 and preached in what few settlements there were, 
and organized several societies. He had no organized cir- 
cuit, but formed a society in New Design, Monroe county, 
and appointed Joseph Ogle class leader. Ogle had come 
to Illinois territory iu 1785, was an excellent man, but very 
diffident in assuming leadership in the church. In 1706 
Hosea Rigg came to Illinois, and settled in St. Clair county, 
at Turkey Hill. He was a local preacher, but had preach- 
ing appointments in Monroe, St. Clair and Madison counties. 
A good, true mau of courage and zeal. The writer of these 
notices lived near father Rigg from 1818 to 1830, and knew 
him very well. He was a poor man in this world’s goods, 
but rich in faith and good works. In 1893 he left his blind 
wife and family, and went to Mount Gerizim, Kentucky, 
where the Methodist conference was sitting, represented to 
the Bishop the wauts and opportunities of the new territory, 
had Benjamin Young appointed missionary to Illinois, and 
piloted him to his new field of labor. 

Benjamin Young was the first circuit preacher in Madison 
county. His circuit embraced all Hlinois, but was mainly 
confined to what is now Madison, St. Clair, Monroe and Ran- 
dolph counties. He -formed societies in Madison county. 
One at the house of John Nix, under the bluff, where his 
son, David Nix, afterward resided. Father Nix was leader 
of the class, the first formed in the county. I have not been 
able to obtain al] the names of the members: Jolin Nix and 
wife, Josiah Cumings and wife and Anna Gillham were five 
of the eight memhers forming the class. He had several 
preaching places iu the county, but circulated principally 
amongst the Gillham families, and the same year was 
married to Miss Sallie Gillham, In a letter dated “ Ran- 
dolph county, June 1, 1804,” Mr. Young wrote: “Iam, 
and have been sickly since I have been here, but am now on 


the mend. I met with great difficulty in coming to this 
country. I lost my horse in the wilderness, fifty miles from 


any settlement, and had to walk in, and then hire a horse 
to hunt mine. The Kickapoo Indians had stolen him. When 
I got to Kaskaskia they made me pay two dollars for a 
room to preach in, and twenty shillings for two days’ board. 
Iran out of money aud had to sell my book. As for the 
state of relivion, it is bad. I have formed a circuit, and 
have organized five societies and fifty members.” At that 
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time it was against the rules of the church for any member: 
to contract marriage with one who was not a church member. 
Miss Gillham, when married to Mr. Young, was not a mem- 
ber of the church, and the rules required that Young be 
placed as a member on probation. This offended Young, 
aud he weuld not conseut to the change, but tendered his 


has long since been abrogated. Before his death Mr. Young 
rejoined the church, and died in its fold. He was a brother 
of the celehrated Jacob Young, of Ohio. The next year, 
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In the spring of 1841, Vice-President Tyler, then Presi- 
dent, in special message recommended memorial services to 
be held in all the churches, commemorative of the life and 
death of President Wm. H. Harrison. A large audience 
had assembled at the Methodist church in Edwardsville, but 


there was no preacher. A Mr.Samuel R. Allard, then teaeh- 
resignation, and was declared expelled. This arbitrary rule | 


1804-5, Joseph Ozlesby was appointed to Illinois, and | 


preached in Madison county in 1804 and 1805. 

tev. Mr. Oglesby had visited Hlinois as early as 1802. 
He was a large man, six feet tall, finely formed, an excellent 
horseman, had a good voice, self-reliant, an able preacher, 
and had all the requisites of a pioneer missionary. I knew 
him quite well. He had studied medicine, and was esteemed 
a good physician. 
medicines in his saddle-bags with his library. Illinois was 
undrained and uncultivated, and was very sickly, and the 
preacher was everywhere welcomed, and ministered to the 
diseases of the body as well as the soul. 

In 1797, two brothers, David and Anthony Badgley. came 
out from Kentucky, and traveled over this country, and so 
pleased were they with the country southeast of where after- 
wards Enwardsville was laid off, that they called it “the 
land of Goshen,” by which it became extensively known. 
Here a settlement was made by the Whitesides, Judys, 
Nixs and Goods, and was made a preaching place by 
Ozleshy. 

Here, on the land occupied by Thomas Good, two-and-a- 
half miles south of Edwardsville, in 1805, was built the first 
Methodist church in Illinois territory, called Bethel, attested 
by persons cognizant of the time of its erection. It was 
built of unhewed logs, clap board roof, puncheon floor, and 
rudely constructed windows. There was a society formed 
here, Also a society was formed at Robert McMahan’s, on 
the west side of Ridge prairie, and at Rohinson’s school- 
house, in the southeast part of the county, and at William 
Gillham’s. in Six Mile prairie. 
largest religious society in the county, and embraced some 
of the most prominent oitizens. Ouce when Mr. Oglesby 
had an appointment to preach, there was a large congrega- 
tion present. There seemed to he no one to raise the tunes. 
The preacher not'ced Capt. John T. Lusk, of Edwardsville, 
in the audieuce, and invited him to come forward and con- 
Capt. Lusk, though not a member of the 
church, was a good singer, and went forward towards the 
speaker's chair,—for there was neither pulpit or table. The 
house was crowded, and it was difficult for the Captain to 
make his way, which somewhat confused him, and when 
reaching the speaker, he was so embarrassed that he could 
not read the lines of the hymn. 


duct the singing. 


embarrassment, read over the hymn a second time, when the 
Captain, recovering himself, raised the tune and conducted 
the singing service quite to the satisfaction of all present. 
Before leaving the history of Doctor Ogleshy, I may men- 
tion another circumstance: 


The Bethel society was the | 


In traveling the circuit, he carried some | 


ing school in Edwardsville, was a liceutiate missionary of 
the Baptist church, and the only one present with a license 
to preach. H. K. Eaton, Matthew Gillespie, Samuel Gill- 
ham and Mr. Allard were standing near the church door, 
discussing the embarrassment of the occasion. Allard was 
rubbing his hair nervously, and quite excited at the pros- 
pect of having to conduct the services. 1 saw a large, min- 
isterial looking man ride up and hiteh his horse near the 
church, and recognized Dr. Oglesby, and said to Mr. Gilles- 
pie, “ There is a man who can do the preaching for you.” 
Mr. Gillespie, on being introduced, explained the situation 
to him and invited him to preach. His answer was: “ Well 
brethren, I reckon [| might try; come in and we will see 
about it.” Dr. Oglesby had known General Harrison years 
before quite well, had heen with him and esteemed him very 
highly, and had voted for him for President; and, on that 
occasion, did full honor to the memory and character of the 
distinguished dead, much to the pleasure of the audience. 
October 2, 1805, the Western Conference met in Scott 
county, Kentucky. There were 120 members in Illinois dis- 
trict. The conference then embraced: Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Charles R. Matheny, a 
young man who had joined the conference that year, was 
sent to Illinois. Althongh young, he was well suited to the 
work be had undertaken. A Western man in feeling and 
habits, of popular manners, he was quite at home amongst 
the early settlers. He had studied law as well as theology, 
and was a man of fine mind and fair preaching talent. His 
kindly mind and sympathetic disposition made him quite 
a favorite in the societies in Madison county. He married 


, Jemima Ogle, of St. Clair county, and located there after one 


year. I knew him very well, and esteemed him highly. fe, 
at a very early time, settled in Springfield, and was appoint- 
ed clerk of the circuit court, and also of the county court, 
which last office he held until the time of his death in 1840. 

1806-7. This year a notable character appeared in Illi- 
nois, as the Methodist preacher, Jesse Walker. He was a 
native of Kentucky. 1 knew him and have heard him 
preach. It was he who preached the first Methodist sermon 
in St Louis, formed the first society, and built the first 
church there. Ie was not what is called a fine preacher, 
but was earnest, practical and very orthodox. He had sev- 
eral preaching places in Madison county, and the result of 


’ his first year’s labor on the circuit was an addition of 215 


The preacher noticed the | 


members. Six years after this he took charge of all the 
Methodist interests in Hlinois and Missouri. He would fre- 
quently travel thirty miles a day, preach twice, and then 
ride ten or twenty miles ts get home; where he cultivated a 
small farm in St. Clair county, to raise something for his 
family to live on, not receiving as much as one hundred 
dollars for his year’s labors. 

This year, 1806, there was a log church built at Shi'oh, 
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St. Clair county. I knew the old church very well, and 
have been at it often. Three other churches have since been 
built at the same place; the last, a handsome brick building, 
35 hy 57 feet, with basement story, costing $6,700, and was 
dedicated in 1875 by Bishop Bowman. 

In 1807, there was a camp-meeting held at the Bethel 
ehurech by Elder William McKendree, (afterwards Bishop) 
and Jesse Walker, assisted by several local preachers, Hosea 
Rigg, John Wirk patrick and others. As far as I cau ascer- 
tain, it was the first cainp-meeting held in the county. The 
results of the meeting were very gratifying, and many per- 
sous made a profession of religion and joined the church. 

Mr. Walker deserves honorable mention as a pioneer 
preacher in Illinois and Missouri—long a missionary 
among the Indians, possessing in an eminent degree the 
characteristics of a successful missionary. His name was 
cherished by all who knew him, of whom it could be said by 
the Master, “I know thy works and thy labor and thy pa- 
tience; and that thou hast borne, ard hast patience, and for 
my name’s sake hast labored, and hast not fainted.” 

1807-8. John Clingan was appointed to Illinois, by a 
long established rule of the Methodist church her annual 
Conference supplying all the Methodist societies with a 
preacher. So that from 1803 to the present, these societies 
have never heen without a preacher. Originally the 


preachers were one year on a circuit; vow the preacher may — 


remain three years in a charge, and an elder four years on 
the same district. At the close of the year Rev. Mr. Clin- 
gan returned to Kentucky, and the next year 1808-9, Jesse 
Walker was the preacher in Illinois Cireuit. It was a year 
of hardship and labor, but was readily undertaken by Walk- 
er, who visited all the settlements, preaching almost every 
day and forming societies wherever practicable. His work 
showed an increase of fifty-five members of the church. 

If it should be considered that fifty-five members added 
to the church in a year was a sinall return, we must know 
that there were very few people in Illinois at that time, few 
and sparse settlements, and the peuple very frontier in habit 
and character. Now when churches are good, ministers 
educated, and many more religious privileges, fifty-five 
additional members is a rare year’s report for ministers to 
make, 

1809-10. Western Conference met at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
September 30, 1809. At this Conference Charles Iotliday 
and Samuel H. Thompson joined the Conference, and 
became nfterwards conspicuous in the history of the church 
in Ijlinois and Missouri. Abraham Amos was appointed to 
Hiinois, and immediately came to Madison county, aud form- 
ed a Society at Salem, at the house of Isaiah Dunnagan- 
There were seventeen members, viz: Isaiah Dunnagan, Ann 


aay) 


to 1826 and the next two years at the house of Juhn Gill- 
ham, Jr., where Mr. E. Fahnestock, now resides. In 1828 
under the auspices of Rey John Hogan this society built a 
frame church in the extreme southeast corner of township 
5, range 9, very near the residence of Isaiah Dunnagan. 
Here the society continued until 1854, when a larger church 
was erected, where the society still mect. 

In September 1838 a beautiful camp ground was laid, 
and very substantial camp buildings put up. Yearly camp 
meetings were held here uutil] 1861, when the war excitement 
came on and the yearly meetings were discontinued. From 
the organization of the society there have been regular reli- 
gious services, and a class of members with a leader, and 
many local preachers have had stated services there. It 
has always been an important point iu Methodist church 
history in Madison. 

Many of the desendants of these early church members 
still remain in that neighborhood, and are highly respected- 
The society here received additional strength in 1810, when 
John Springer settted in the neighborhood. Mr. Springer 
was one of the most devoted Christian men I ever knew, 
earnest, constant, punctual in a]! his religious duties. Ile 
had the confidence and esteem of all whe knew him, and 
no society ever had a more valuable member. Two of his 
sons became ministers and all his children honored members 
of the church, among whom Hon. T. O. Springer, Levi 
Springer and Mrs. R. C. Gillham all live in this county. 
Mr Springer was the leader of the class from 1815 to 1849, 
the time of his death. The members of this society well 
known to the citizens of this county, were always esteemed 
as a part of our best citizens, and the religious influence of 
the society was very valuable. Their last minister was Rev, 
Henry Delicate, deceased March 12, 1882. Five hundred 
persons have joined the church at this place since its organi- 
zation and there are at presecut about 100 members. 

1810-11. The conference met this year at New Chapel, 
Shelby county, Kentucky, November 1, 1810. Daniel Fra- 
ley joined the conference and was sent to Tinois. There 
were twenty-six new preachers this year added to the Con- 
ference. Illinois was settling very fast, and amongst others 
who came to Madison county was William Ottwell, Rev- 
Josias Randle, Jesse Bell, Henry Bonner, Josias Wright, 
B. Maxey, Benjamin Delaplain and others who settled 
near Edwardsville. They and their friends were members 
of the Methodist church, and Randle, Maxey and Delaplain 
was preachers, also Thomas and Parham Randle. J. Randle 


' had been a distinguished preacher in Georgia and South 


Dunnagan, James Gillham, Polly Gillham, R. C. Gillham, | 


Susanna Gillham, George Davidson, Jane Davidson, Polly 
Davidson, George Sanders, Hinnah Sanders, John Kirk. 
patrick, Sally Kirkpatrick, Thomas Kirkpatrick, Polly 
Ikirkpatrick, Anna Dodd, Sally Salms. Isaiah Dunnagan 
was appointed class leader, Preaching was at the house of 
Isaiah Dunnagan until 1814; from 1514 to 1818 at the house 
of Ja mes Gillham, then at the house of John Gillham, Sen» 


Carolina since 1802. He was probably the first local preach- 
er who had regular appoiutments in this county. 

Mr. Randle, as I remember him was a_ large, fine-looking 
man, an excellent preacher, and preached every Sabbath. 


In 1812 he was appointed Recorder for Madison county, 


‘ which embraced all of Iilinois north of St. Clair county, 


which office he held until his death which occurred in 1524. 
The office at that time was the most lucrative in the State. 
It had been offered to John Hay of St. Clair, the grand- 
father of Hon. John B. Hay, now Postmaster in Belle- 
ville, but Hay preferred to remain in St. Clair county, 
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and was appointed Recorder and Clerk of the Court of that 
county. Rev. Mr. Randle had four sons, Richard, Barton, 
Peter and Josias. Josias died in Mississippi, in 1832. Barton 
and Richard became efficient and able preachers. Barton 
joined the conference in 1830, and continued a preacher in 
that conference until his death in 1882. Richard is still liv- 
ing, having been a preacher since 1828, and is now in his 
84th year, honored and beloved by all who know him. Peter 
Randle became a physician of distinction, was for some 
years President of a Medical College in San Francisco, Cal., 
and now holds an important federal office in that city. The 
only daughter, Mrs. Martha P. Ripley, is now residing in 
Staunton, Macoupin county, and is known as a very active 
worker in the “ Women’s Christian Temperance Union.” 

Goshen settlement became noted this year for its in- 
crease in Methodist families, and uniting in church mem- 
bership with the Society at Bethel, made quite a large 
church membership at that place. Parham and Thomas 
Randle became circuit preachers, lived to old age, and 
dying, left a reputation for excellent citizens and acceptable 
and useful ministers. 

William Ottwell came to Madison county in 181!. He 
was born in Maryland, 1779, but disliking slavery came to 
the territory of Illinois that be might raise his children in a 
State where slavery did not exist. 

He was in the ranging service during the Indiana hostili- 
ties under Capt. Jas. B. Moore, of Monroecounty. Hewasa 
good citizen and a true patriot. He filled many responsible 
stations in society and was three times elected to represent 
Madison county in the State Legislature. He was very 
earnest and gifted in exhortation and prayer and instructive 
as aclass leader A man of positive character and strength 
of mind, his influeuce for good was seen and felt. He died 
in Madison county, his home, September 4, 1844. 

1811-12.—Conference was held at Cincinnati, Oct. 1, 1811. 
The minutes show an increase of seventy members in II]i- 
nois circuit. Jesse Walker and George A. Colbert were the 
preachers. There being two preachers enabled the societies 
io have circuit preaching every two weeks, and the year 
showed a gain of 184 members. There was an increase of 
membership in all the societies in Madison county, and more 
preaching places were established, and the Methodist church 
became the most prominent church in the county. The 
Indians were troublesome this year to the northern settlers, 
and many of our citizens became volunteer defenders of the 
settlements and were called rangers. A name very honor. 
able in Illinois, and which elected John Reynolds Governor 
of the State and member of Congress. He was called the 
“old ranger.” In 1811 occurred the great earthquakes in 
western Illinois and Missouri; the earth at intervals would 
shake violently with a dull roaring sound, and continued to 
do so at intervals until late in the spring of 1812. The 
people became greatly alarmed, and very many joined the 
church. Many curious instances of alarm were witnessed. 
Most of those who had joined the church from feelings of 
alarm, forgot their vows and professions when the danger 
was over. In 1811-12, Jesse Walker and George A. 
Colbert were sent to Illinois, 1812-13, James Dixon was 


the preacher. 1813-14, Ive Walker,a young man of Irish 
parentage, was the circuit preacher. He was an excellent 
preacher and a very zealous man. 1814-15, James Now- 
land was the cireuit preacher. I knew Rey. Mr. Nowland. He 
was a good substantial preacher. Nota man of much pathos, 
rather slow in speech, methodical in style. He settled first 
in St. Clair and afterward in Monroe county, where some of 
his descendanis now reside. There had been regular services 
in all the societies, but no very material increase of mem- 
bership for the past four years. 

In 1815-16, John Scrips and William Jones were the 
circuit preachers, filling the appointments semi-monthly. 
Serips was from Indiana, had joined the conference this year 
and was sent to Illinois. He was an excellent preacher, and 
became noted in his profession as a minister. There was an 
increase of church membership of over fifty this year. The 
following is taken from the St. Louis Christian Advocate :— 
“The General Conference in 1816 recognizing the increased 
interest of the church in the West, divided Tennessee con- 
ference'and formed Missouri conference, embracing Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. Missouri conference met 
at Shiloh, St. Clair county, September 23, 1816. Ten 
preachers constituted the conference, eight of whom were 
present. Bishop McKendree presided, Jesse Walker, Samuel 
H. Thompson and Thomas Bright were the Presiding Elders. 
There were 2192 members, of which 66 were colored. Four 
new preachers were received on trial, of whom Alexan- 
der McAllister was one, and became one of the ablest 
preachers and profound reasoners in Illinois or Missouri. 

The conference records show the following as the financial 
report for the year: 


Received as quarterage. . . 2 6 + 5 2s + ee 2 oo $645 75 
Received from Book Concern... . . +--+ + ++ ee 200 00 
Received from Chartered Fund. ......-....--. 130 00 
Donation by Bishop McKendree... «+--+. +--+ 100 00 
Donation by Bishop Asbury... 6... +e see ees 7 78 
| Donation by Ohio Conference... .. +--+ +++ ss 66 00 
Ubnie ho po ee een ee One OG Gob ooo $1,149 50 


Which when divided amongst all the preachers gave to 
each of the married preachers $88.75, and to the single 
preachers $44,373.” This was the first. conference held in 
Illinois. The second was held at Bethel church, 2} miles 
south of Edwardsville, in Madison county, October 6, 1817. 
Bishop Roberts presided and John Scrip was Secretary. 
Samuel H. Thompson served as a member on every com- 
mittee. There were fourteen preachers in attendance. Dur- 
ing the session of the conference the weather became incle- 
ment and the meeting-house having been hastily built twelve 
years before, was now out of repair and uncomfortable. 
Father Josias Wright who lived near the church invited the 
Conference to adjourn to his house, which they did, and on 
Sabbath the entire conference of preachers sat down to dinner 
at his table. Now Illinois has five Methodist Conferences, 
besides those of Indiana, Missouri and Arkansas. How 
large would be the table that would seat all the ministers 
now? Father Wright gave them a cordial welcome, and 
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girded himself and served them; since that time, they have 
all sat down at the Master’s table who himself lias 
served them. 


This year the preachers went to their appointed places 
with great courage. The name of Samuel H. Thompson 
became a household word in all Methodist families. He 
was a burning aud shining light wherever he went. I have 
never known a minister, whose loving spirit, kind manner 
and affectionate nature made him a more welcome guest or 
beloved pastor. At the time he entered the traveling 
ministry at Cincinnati, 10th Sept. 1809, he was esteemed as 
a young man of fine promise. Of fine person and pleasant 
address, he added extraordinary zeal. His whole soul was 
engaged in the work of the Master. His labors kuew 
neither relaxation nor rest, traveling through storms, heat 
and cold. He went deep and far in the sea of religious ex- 
perience and from its golden treasures brought forth the 
truth that found its way to the judgment, and the heart of the 
hearer. From 1809 to 1834 he was a great Field Marshal of 
the Methodist Church. He lived most of that time in [llinois, 
and was known to,and loved by every Methcdist fui ily in 
Madison county. A Christian, and a Christian minister, a 
messenger of peace and good will, a lover of order, and ad- 
wirable administrator of discipline in its mildest forms, every 
charge flourished to which he was appointed. 
great faith, zeal and Jove; was happy himself, and made 
others so. 

In 1854 Gen. Jackson, President, appointed him Register 
of the Land Office at Edwardsville. He asked of the 
Department at Washington the privilege of still continuing 
his ministerial relations in the Conference, which was granted, 
and continued to fill regular churches until his health faifed. 
Ile died in Edwardsville, 181, where a tombstone erected 
by his brethren in this county marks his last resting place, 

This year there was a church built one-half mile south- 
west of Idwardsville, called Ebenezer, and part of the 
members of the Bethel Svciety, including James Randle and 
family, Jesse Gell and family Thomas Randle and family, 
Heury Bonner and family, William Ottwell and family, 
Parham Randle and family, with others whose names I 
have been unable to obtain, furmed a society at Ebenezer. 

This year there was a large increase in church member- 
ship {Hinois district increased 1,500, Missouri district 400. 
Nearly 2,000 members had been added to the church this 
year. Elder Thompson called it a grand jubilee. We might 
here ask the question why are not uur preachers as snecess- 
ful now in gathering in members as then? It can not be 
because they were more able preachers or better paid than 
now; for this year the married preachers received $53.60, 
the single men $41.50. There are several causes which 
might be mentioned. Now, the aim and labor of life is to 
accumulate property, to get rich, and for this the hands and 
hearts of the people are more earnestly engaged than then. 
Now, there is much greater extravagance than then, which 
is unfavorable to religion. A large influx of foreign popula- 
in the West has been unfavorable to religion, producing dis. 
tion regard of thesauctity of the Sabbath. The demoralizing 
ee or party politics and partystrife. The influence of 
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infilelity, which seems increasing. Aud then, not the least 
of the causes inay be found in the constantly increasing de- 
mands made upon the members of the church for mouey 
with which to carry ou the enlarged plans of the church in 
her benevolences, und the maintenance of her ministers, 
which is not uufrequently felt to be burdensome, 

It may be thought by the reader that this last assigned cause 
has neither merit nor truth in it, but from a close observation 
as steward in the church for forty years I am satisfied it is cor- 
rect, and so believing, it would not he right nor honest if I 
did not say so, Formerly a minister would supply from five- 
to fifteen or more sucieties, all of whom would contribute some 
thing to his support. Now almost every society desires the 
services of a minister and, as is often the case, where there 
are not many members they feel it rather a costly luxury. 
Tu 1544 as steward of Edwardsville circuit I was required to 
make and furnish the stewards of the several societies their 
proportion uf amounts to be raised for the preacher’s salury 
and parsonage rent. The demand against the circuit was as 
follows : 


Edwardsville, 83 members... 2... 2... : Soo oned (5) 
Liberty, Be Pe ar aerate Mey Soh rtd Sc 22.30) 
' Salem, 102 LE SOUR ate iy ta. es Aa 95.00 
Nix’s, 50 ac oe Hapieema. oH 46.50 
Mrs, Gillam, 6 See actis pause Mi eieese seer 5.55 
Ebenezer, 9 SS hots. ee eT aed peice 8.30 
Six Mile, 59 Me ° cuit RSENS es tee Re CREE gmt ey me D4 90 
Venice, 8 Sh 2s a ee eee eS » tela 
Coliinsville, 82 SMR ons. cys eas al ae eM eres des 76.00 
Mt. Zion, 60 Cee alps 6 So 0 fb 6 Gees 59°80 
Troy, 34 SW etal ea) ca Ke tetle: ings Omi. | 31.65 
Gilead, 81 be See nes ey OA Se > 79,35 
Ridge Prairie, 30 ROAR Ch ora eer es Bo yee 27.90 
Totala 658. m $535.35 
Salary of Rev. Wm. Willson with family . - . $384.00 
«4 «Sami. Smith (single man). . . . .. 100.00 
Elder Robbins .. .. . ° 43.33 
HMonse vention preneher eles. 6 ele let 48.00 
$580.33 
This was less than one dollar per member. Now the 


societies pay $7.37 per member for preacher’s salary and 


_ ineidental church expenses and church benevolences. 


The following table shows the membership in the ehurch 


| for 1881 as taken from the conference minutes for that year 


and the church expenses for the saine year. 


Preachers 


No. Jem- Sra elie Current —_Benevo- 

bers. cr itr Expenses. _ lences. 
Allon, Station... .. - 221 131070 00 $641 00 | 3 95 00 
Upper Alton, Station... 136 76 00 132 00 35 10 
Wanda, Cirenit.. ... . 145 743 00 215 00!) 122 00 
Edwardsville, Station. . 7a | 99) 00 300 00 71 00 
MiilewseCinrciilae 5. « 147) | «666 5N 803 00) 143 25 
Collinsville, Station... . 126 oqo 00) 211 00m 27 00 
highland, Cireuit..... 102 508 60 50 U0 21 00 
Troy, Station.... . -.. 106 1s2 00 75 OO 46 00 
New Douglas, Stalion... . 107 O48 50 112 74 45 00 
1,165 6,049 00 1,939 75 605 35 


Making an average yearly contribution of $7.37 for each 
member. 
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A large part of the membership iu all the churches is 
composed of the young, and those who are unable to pay 
anything, and of the remainder, a majority are able to pay 
very little; the burden rests on a few in every charge who 
feel it very sensibly ; since they are in no way exempted from 
the taxes or contributions which other citizens pay. It will 
be seen that the salaries of the preachers are too small to 
make the ministry an object in a pecuniary point of view, 
for any man of education and talent necessary for success as 
a minister in the present advanced state of society, and we 
must give them the credit of being actuated by motives of 
a higher character. 

T do not say, nor do I believe, that members of the church 
pay more to sustain religious institutions than they should, 
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tinued. No camp meeting iu this county was complete 
or successful unless he was present. This year there were 
no trials nor appeals, and the Conference was harmonious. 
But what was rather extraordinary was the appointment of 
a committee which made a Jong and exhaustive report on 
the Arian, Socinian and Pelagian doctrines. Of course, 
these heresies were severely handled, although not one per- 
son in fifty knew or eared anything about them. 

In those early times it was not an uncommon thing for the 


' young preacher, when he found himself confused in his sub- 
ject, to vigorously attack “the five points of Calvinism,” set 
' the brush on fire, and ride out by the light the fire created. 


The next Conference was held at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 


Sept. 10th, 1819. Bishop George presided. He had com. 


but the change in that particular is so great that a large | 


portion of them feel so, and the frequent expression of this 
feeling affects others, and lesseus their own interest in the 
church. I see no remedy for this state of thing but ina 
better understanding of the subject, which will require time 
and teaching. 

1817. This year the original town of Upper Alton was 
laid off, and under the ministrations of Rey. Samuel H. 
Thompson, a class of six persons was formed. Ebenezer 
and Mary Hodges, Jonathan and Delilah Brown, Oliver 
Brown and John Seely, were the members. ‘The first 
preaching place was at the house of Mr. Hodges, which was 
a log cabin, and when the Baptist church was built iu 1836, 
Mr. Thompson was the pastor. The society was smal] for 
some years; but was the nucleus of what afterward became 


a large society. A large number of influential and promineut , 


citizens have had membership in this church. William G. 


‘and deeply affecting his audience. 


Pinkard, Dr. Thomas Stanton, H. P. Rundle, Troy Moore, | 


I. B. Randle, Lewis J, Clauson, Isaac Warnock, John He- 
gan, John Cooper, Robert and James Harrison, H. H. 
Summers, and many others. 

A church was built in 1835,and is now occupied by 8. B. 
Congdon as a residence. 
erected under the active efforts of Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Clau- 
son and others. There have been forty-seven pastors ap- 
pointed to this charge. The present pastor, Rev. L. C. 
English, reports the society in a flourishing condition. There 
are 136 members. The regular services of the church are 
interesting and well attended. 

The third session of the Missouri Conference was held at 
Mt .Zion meeting-house, in Murphey’s settlement, Sept. 10, 
1818. Jesse Hale was presiding elder, and Samuel H. 
Thompson and Thomas Helms were on Illinois circuit; and 
Jacob Whiteside an assistant preacher. David Sharp was 
appointed to Silver Creek circuit. He was an excellent 
preacher, and became quite prominent and influential in the 
church. Some years after, he married Miss Anna Moore, 
daughter of Judge Risdon Moore, of St. Clair county. It 
was a sickly year. The preacher labored earnestly and 
faithfully, and reported an inerease of seven hundred mem- 
bers in the Confercnce. 

This was the first year I saw Mr. Thompson. 
very small boy, but his fine appearance and dignified man- 
ner impressed me favorably, and this impressiou con- 


I was a 


menced preaching in 1790 There were at that time 227 
Methodist preachers in the United States, 45,949 white and 
11,682 colored members. He visited Turkey Hill settle- 
ment, in St. Clair county, where I heard him*preach. He 
also spent a week in Edwardsville, the guest of Rev. Jonas 
Randle, and preached at Ebenezer meeting-house. He 
was a most devout and holy man, of a most tender and 
loving heart. He rarely preached without shedding tears 
His pure and loving 
spirit drew every ono with whom he had intercourse towards 
him. 

The Minutes of this Conference show that for the twenty- 
nine traveling preachers $141093 was all the stewards 
could report for them. The people were poor. There was 
very little money in the country. It was difficult to get 
money enough to buy salt and pay taxes. All the farmers 
were trying to save money enough to enter the lands on 
which they were living from the Genera] Government. 
The strictest economy was practiced, and nearly all necessa- 
ries for family use were raised aud manufactured at home. 
The people were, however, religious and happy. Regular 


services were held in al] the societies, and several new preach- 


In 1849 a new brick church was | 


ing places established in this county. Alexander McAllister 
was on this circuit. 

The next year the Conference was held in S*. Clair coun- 
ty, at Shiloh Camp Ground, Sept. 13, 1820. Four years 
before, the conference was held at this place with ten preach- 
ers and two thousand members——now thirty preachers and 
eight thousand members. Alexander McAllister, a very 
talented preacher, was appointed on the circuit. 

These pioneer men had proved themselves equal to the 
necessities of the times. The Methodist Church had become 
the leading denomination in the county and state. I remem- 
ber the time and circumstances of this meeting quite well, 
although a small boy at the time. My father had a tent, or 
rather a house, on the ground; it was built of logs, covered 
with boards, partitioned into several rcoms, and quite com- 
fortable. 

I had great reverence for the preachers, and considered 
the Bishop little less than adivine personage. A number 
of families from Madison county had eamps there, and the 
meeting continued nearly two weeks. I had never seen 
anything equal to the excitement of that meeting. At mght 
the camp fires were lighted and the beautiful grounds made 
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brilliant. After each sermon, the mourners, as they were 
ealled, were invited forward for prayers, and mauy would 
come. I had no other idea but that it was the singing and 
prayers that gave the people religion, and why all did not 
get it was a wonder to me,—sceing there was so good a 
chance. It was at this meeting I first heard the word 
“hallelujah.” IT have often heard it since, hut never with 
such voice and joy as then. It is a good word when rightly 
used. My recollection is that over one hundred persons 
made profession of religion. It was this feature of religious 
worship in America that excited great wonder in Lamar- 
tine, who says: ‘“ The people will meet iu great numbers in 
the groves, and stay for days in an excited state of mind, 
and professing to get religion.” 

The married preachers this year reeeived $73.00 each 
quarter; the single mea, $36.50. Jesse Hale was seut to 
preach for the societies in Madison county. Ile was rather 
au eecentric man, and never was married. 

Complaints had been made against Brother Hale’s man- 
ner aud peculiarities. He was very severe in his remarks 
against fine dress,—although no one was finely dressed here 
in those days. For a lady to wear a veil or a ribbou on her 
bonnet, or a ring on her finger, was with him quite enough 
to exclude her from the church. { have seen him take off 
his ecat in warm weather and preach in bis shirt sleeves. A 
committee was appointed to address him on the subject of 
his eccentricities, and, if posstble, tone him down a little. 
They made, however, but small progress. He was a fair 
preacher, very conscientious and pious, wholly devoted to his 
work. He died at the Conference at Nashville in the fall of 
1838. 

LOCAL PREACHERS. 

A very impcrtant feature in the early history of the 
chureh in Illinois, and largely so in Madison county, was the 
work and influence of local preachers. Ju many places the 
local preachers were the right arm of the churches, and 
notwithstanding they have been derisivel y termed “ ecclesiasti- 
eal bummers” by a high official in the church, it was 
by and through them, that the Methodist Church in Ilinots 
took the front rank. They were the first pioneer preachers. 
Laboring six days in the week, for the maintenance of their 
families, they had but little time for reading and study. 
Their sermons lacked the flavor of education, the skill of 
logic, the subtleties of wit and grace of eloquence, but they 
had what was better, the flavor of a rich religious experience, 
earnestness, zeal, practical piety, hacked by a life of true 
Christian conduct which gave them influence,and the canfi- 
dence of the people. Learaing and talent in the pulpit are 
of great value, hut any minister who expects stecess on any 
other line than that of a holy life, and simple fidelity to the 
teachings of the Great Master will be disappointed ; without 
the sanetion of the Divine Spirit all other endowments and 
gifts are vain in bringing men to an experience of the truths 
of the gospel. These men were taught in the Scriptures; 
and their acquaintance with the writings of Wesley, 
Watson, Fleteher, Clark and the fathers of the Churches was 
good, and their labors successful. Without the sacrifices, 
the labors the influences of these “ ecclesiastical bummers” 
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the Methodist Chureh and the cause of religion in [linois 
and the West would he far below what we seeit to-day. It 
has been my observation for many years that local preachers 
were not estimated at their worth and merit Their sermons 
to be received with equal favor with those of the circuit 
preachers, had to he superior to them. Their every day life, 
encumbered with the business, labors, oceupations and profes- 
sious of life, and coming as was often the case in conflict with 
the opinions and interests of others in their neighborhood, they 
had to overcome prejudices that itinerant ministers did not 
meet. Their common oneness in the communities where they 
lived, their avocations and weaknesses, which a regular 
minister’s life does not make so apparent, tended to lesson 
that degree of reverence for them, which was felt towards 
the minister who was rarely seen except in the pulpit. It 
was also expected of them they should give much more of 
their time, and means to the church than those who might 
have more time,and larger means. Fortunately for the 
church in Madison and St. Clair counties they had superior 
advantages in being blest with a large number of those men, 
most of whom were of deep piety and more than ordi- 
nary preaching ability. [ may mention some of them. 
Joseph Lilliard, in 1720, James Clark, 1798, who preached 
in Madison and St. Clair counties. Hosea Rigg, in 1796, 
Thomas Harrison, 1809. Thomas Talbot, 1810 Benjamin 
Watts, 1811, Edward and Samuel Mitehell and William 
Heath 1818, who settled in St. Clair county, and had 2 mark 
ed and valuable iufluenee, both as citizens and ministers. 
In Madison county, were John Kirkpatrick, Josias Randle, 
Benjamin Delaplain, Thomas Randle, Beunett Maxey, 
Parham Rzndle, Washington C. Ballard, aud a few years 
later. William Hadley, Richard Randle, Thomas G. Lofton, 
and Jesse Renfro. 1 was personally acquainted with all these 
men except Lilliard and Clark, and have heard them preach. 
They deserve to be honored and remembered by the church. 
Richard Randle, now in his84th year, Jesse Renfro, im his 
85th year, William Hadley in his 76th year, alone remain. 
The others have long since heard the voice of the Master 
say “come up higher,” and have entered into rest, but 
their names are not forgotten; their memories and their 
Christian Jabors remain to bless the church, and although 
called “ ecclesiastical bummers’”’ by him who shonld have 
been the last to apply such an epithet to this worthy class of 
Christian men, their names and memories will live aud be 
cherished by thousands after the names of the more learned 
and pretentious will be forgotten. The occasion and circum- 
stauees which gave rise to that office in the chureh and which 
made local preachers effective in Illinois, seem to have 
passed away, and they have almost passed away with the 
necessities which give rise to them. John Dew was ap- 
pointed to this circuit for 1820-21. THe was a plain, rather 
rough man, in style and address, but a man of extraordinary 
fine talents. 

He became a traveling preacher in 1815, and early ex- 
hibited those traits of character which made him distin- 
guished. Of great strength of will and foree of character, 
with brilliant mind and self-reliance, he occupied for many 
years a prominent position in the church. No man of his 
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time drew more largely or more effectively ou his own 
mental strength and resources for his pulpit efforts than did 
he. He was outspoken in his opposition to what he thought 
wrong in the church or out of it, and had those positive 
traits of character which make warm friends, and decided 
opponents. He acted on the theory that fruit-trees needed 
pruning as well as cultivating, and was a strict adminis- 
trator of discipline. He and Samuel H. Thompson were 
neighbors, and a close friendship ever existed between 
them, although quite unlike in their make up and disposi- 
tion. While Dew was much the best preacher, Thompson 
was the most wiening and successful. Dew was the most 
talented of the two, but Thompson was the most popular. 


TROY. 


This year a Methodist society was organized at the 
house of John Jarvis, at Troy, where for a time regular 
preaching was had. Afterward the society constructed a 
small frame church building, called “Gilead,’”’ on section 
14, on the premises now belonging to the estate of James 
Lang. The society grew and prospered, having at one time 
over a hundred members. Subsequently the society occu- 
pied a brick school-house, on section 11, near the residence 
of Rev. Jesse Renfro, who for many years was an effective 
local preacher and leading member in the church, and who 
in 1852, was circuit preacher on Edwardsville circuit. In 
1876 the members of the Gilead society removed their mem- 
bership to Troy. The society in Troy was re-organized with 
seventeen members, and preaching was had there. In 1844 
the membership had increased to forty-four. Wm. J. Barns- 
back was class-leader and steward. In 1864, the society, 
feeling the necessity of a church building, erected the 
“Jubilee church, a neat frame building on brick foundation, 
24x34 feet, with substantial seats, pulpit and bell. The 
society was materially aided by John C. Dugger and others 
of Gilead society. This building served the necessities of 
the society until 1870, when they concluded to build a larger 
house in a more convenient place, which was done, and a 
handsome brick church was erected during the pastorate of 
Rey. Van Winkle, and dedicated by Dr. Peter Cartwright, 
and was about the last public service of his life. He was then 
quite feeble, the mere shadow of himself in mind and body. 
The society was made a station, and at present numbers 
one hundred and five members, under the pastorate of Rev. 
48, di. CL Woe, 
1821-2.—Parham Randle and JamesScott were the pastors. 
I have already spoken of Mr. Randle, who was well and 
favorably known all over the county. New and additional 
societies had been formed in the county. I have heard Mr. 
Scott spoken of very favorably by those personally ac- 
quainted with him, as an earnest and acceptable preacher. 
‘There were many appointments, and but few of the societies 
had Sabbath preaching, but were supplied with week-day 
preaching by the circuit preachers, and on Sabbath by the 
local ministers. In all the socicties there were class-leaders, 
who met their classes weekly. This excellent part of Church 
polity and religious service is now rarely kept up with any 
regularity. Then absence from class-meeting three times in 


' succession, without satisfactory excuses, was deemed good 


| 


| 


cause of exclusion from church membership. This year 


(1821) a society was formed at the house vf Dempsey Gut- 
hrie, anda church built on hisland in 1838, called Plea- 
sant Ridge, and regular services had there until 1844, 
when the church and society were removed to Collinsville. 

1822.—The Conference of 1822-3 met in St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 24, 1822. There was no church in St. Louis except a 
Catholie church. Jesse Walker had commenced a church 
building on Myrtle street, but it was unfinished. Col. Rufus 
Easton offered his house for the use of the Conference, 
which was accepted. Col. Easton was a whole-souled gen- 
tleman, and made the Conference welcome to an enlarged 
hospitality. I had the pleasure last year of meeting Col. R. 
E. Easton, (son of Col. Easton, now and for many years 
in the United States engineering service, and a graduate of 
West Point. I found him a very intelligent and pleasant 
gentleman, much like his father ; but he had no recollection 
of this Conference, being too young—then only two years 
old. There were now fifty-one preachers appointed to work 
in the four states, Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas. This year there was no increase in the Church in the 
Illinois circuit. We were in the most exciting election 
which has ever been held iu Illinois. Nothing less than the 
setthement of the slavery qnestion. The people seemed to 
think or care about little else. The excitement pervaded 
al] classes and professions. 

At this conference Zadoc Casey, afterwards known 
thronghout all Illinois, was elected to Deacon’s orders. Casey 
was a man of superior talent, and became a fine preacher, 
for many years a prominent memher of the legislature, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State, and for some years a representative in 
Congress, and regarded in Washington as a superior parlia- 
mentarian and useful member. In 1847 he was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention in Springfield. 

He became interested in the coal mines near Collinsville, 
laid out the town of Caseyville, and whilst engaged in attend- 
ing to his interests in that place he was taken sick. At night 
kneeling at his bedside, a3 was his custom, to offer prayer 
before lying down the messenger came to him, and in the 
morning he was found on his knees cold in death. Jesse 
Hale and Cornelius Ruddle were the preachers. This year 
also showed a decline in church membership in Madison and 
St. Clair connties, when the great battle on the slavery 
queston was fought. 

1823-24. John Dew and Orcenith Fisher were the pastors. 
Fisher wasa young man of extraordinary character. I have 
never known a man to exceed him in earnest zeal and effort 
in gathering young persons into the church. There were revi- 
vals in the societies wherever he went. ‘To his zeal was 
added application to books, Ye became an industrious stu- 
dent, acquiring not only a knowledge of the English bnt of the 
Greck, Latin and Hebrew languages. But theology was his 
most constant study, so that with a vigorous constitution and 
strong mind he was able to do an immense amount of work. 
He was very effective in his labor in this county. Later in 
life he went to Texas, and was there in 1844 while the 
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chureh was divided. Remaining in the South he retained 
his relations to that branch of the church, and for many 
years preached in that State. He afterward went to Cali- 
fornia, but returned to Texas,and when near XO years of age 
could hold a congregation in earnest attention for two bours. 
He died in Texas in 1880. 

In an article by John Hogan, taken from the St. 
Louis Christian Advocate it is stated that the stewards this 
year settled with the married preachers at $52.62. Single 
preachers at $20.31. We hope there is some mistake in 
this. A public collection was taken on Sunday hy the Con- 
ference then sitting in St Louis to pay for the new church, 
and $50.00 was raised. New circuits were organized this 
year. That country in north-eastern Illinois, lying north 
and west of Terre Haute and toward Chicago, was embraced 
in a cireuit and called Vermillion circuit. 

1824-95. The Ninth Conference was held 23d October, 
1824, at Padfield’s Camp Ground near Lebanon. I{t was a 
session of mnch importance. Three bishops were present, 
Robert R. Roberts, Wm. McKendree, Joshua Soule ; Roberts 
presided. William Beauchamp, a minister of promiuence 
had died on the 8th of October. He and Soule had been 
the candidates for the office of bishop at the late General 
Conference, and Soule was elected by one majority. Beau- 
ehamp had settled near Mount Carmel in 1817, and had 
formed quite a settlement there. Comparatively a young 
man, being in his 47th year, and the most promiuent preacher 
in Ilinois, and of most affectionate and gentle disposition ; 
his death was deeply deplored. Bishop Soule preached his 
funeral sermon by request of the Conferenee. He did jus- 
tice to the occasion and to the subject. AI! who heard the 
discourse considered it the most able to which they had ever 
listened. The General Conference at its last session had 
divided the Missouri Conference. Llinois and Indiana were 
united, making I!inois Conference. All west of the Missis- 
sippi river formed Missouri Conference. Thomas Randle, of 
Madison county, was made a circuit preacher and sent to 
Kaskaskia. 

The Conference before the division eontained 12,579 mem- 
bers, an increase of over S00 the past year. There were 
Walker, Thompson, Hale, Pattison, Matheny, Dew, Cart- 
wright, Fisher, Sharp, and Ruddle, who had been instrumen- 
tal in building up the church in Illinois, in which Madison 
county was quite in advance of any other. Bishop McKen- 
drce, who was an old man, had been in the ministry thirty-sev- 
en years. It was his last visit to IHinois. He spent a week 
in the neighborhood of Turkey Hill, visiting Edward and 
Samuel Mitchell, Judge Risdon Moore, Father Walls, Wm. 
Seott, and my father. Boy as I was, I treated him to the 
best [ had—a large plate of hickory nuts and apples. I 
remember how he described the growth and maturity of 
fruits and nuts, to me a new but very interesting subject, 
and yct remember much he said. There were the brothers 
Mitchell, Moore, and some others present. 
leave, he turned around and said: 


On rising to 


“Children of the Heavenly King, 
As we journey lel us sing.” 


I thought he was making poetry, but they all began sing- 


ing, after which all knelt and the old man offered fervent 
prayer. I am now nearly sixty years older than then, but 
the pleasant remembrance of the occasion is still fresh. 

Rev. John Dew and James Johnson were sent to this 
circuit. 

1825-26. —Conference met at Charleston, Indiana, 25th 
Angust, 1825. There had been additional preaching places 
and societies established in the county, but as yet few 
societies in the towns. There was no church building in 
any of the villages in Madison county exeept a small] build- 
ing in Upper Alton. There was a society in Searritt’s 
prairie called Bethel ; one at Salem ; one at Samuel Brown’s, 
on Long Lake; one at Samuel Gilham’s, on Six Mile 
prairie; one at Ebenezer; one at Dempsy Guthrey’s, on 
Pleasant Ridge; at Gilead; at Upper Alton; at Lamb's 
Point; at Rodger Snell's, near Staunton, and at John C. 
Dugger's. 

Washington C. Ballard came to Madison county in the 
early part of 1825, and had preaching appointments in 
many places, and was well received and usefu). Although 
not a man of much preaching ability, yet such was his 
Christian life, bis kindly disposition and genial nature that 
no preacher was more favorably received or had better con- 
gregations than he. He lived to a ripe old age and died in 
1870, beloved by all who knew him. This year the preacher 
in charge, Rev. John Dew, reported an increase of seventy- 
three members. 

For 1825-26, Thornton Peeples and Ebenezer Webster 
were sent to this circuit. They were sensible men and fair 
preachers. Peeples had lived near Lebanon and Webster 
had come from Ohio. It was not a very prosperous year ; 
the number of members of the church being 695, the same 
number as reported last year. I remember once at a night 
meeting at my father’s house, when Rev. Webster was 
preaching, seeing a man walk up deliberately to where the 
preacher was standing, take up the candle, light his pipe 
and go back to his seat enveloped in a eloud of smoke. Both 
these preachers dicd in 1878; Mr Peeples in Kansas and 
Webster in Ohio. They had long been faithful ministers of 
the gospel, and left a record behind them of much good 
accomplished in the Master's service. This year James 
Hadiey was made a circuit preacher. 

1826-27.—Conference met at Bloomington, Indiana Sep- 
tember 28, 1826, and Samuel H. Thompson and John Miller 
were sent to this county. At this conference three young 
men of Madison county, Stith M. Ottwell, son of William 
Ottwell; Isaac House, of Edwardsville, and Smith L. Robin- 
son, of Ridge Prairie, joined the traveling ministry. They 
were young men of fine talents and much promise of future 
usefulness, and their lives and history fully justified the 
hopes of their friends and the church. They deserve a more 
extended notice than can here be given. Ottwell and Robin- 
son became prominent and able ministers, although neither 
lived to old age. 

1827-28.—Conference met at Mount Carmel, Illinois, 
September 20, 1827. Samuel lH. Thompson and John 
Elogan were sent to the circuit, and Peter Cartwright to 
Iilinois district The appointment pleased everybody. 
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Cartwright was rising rapidly to distinction, of whose his- 
tory so much is kuown as to make it unnecessary for me 
here to say much. He was one of those men who attract 
attention, and make lasting impressions wherever they are. 
Asa selfreliant and original man; of forcible character, 
strong determination, moral and physici] courage able in 
the pulpit and wise in council, he had no superior and but 
few equals. The last time I saw him was at the dedication 
of the church in Troy, in 1872. It was, perhaps, the last 
public act of his life. He was then, however, the mere 
shadow of himself in both mind and person. 

John Hogan was a young man of Irish parentage. Had 
come to this country when a boy and learned a trade in 
Baltimore. Was early impressed on the subject of religion, 
and made profession whilst a youth. On reaching his 
majority he came west, and in 1826, became a traveling 
preacher and was sent to Salem cireuit, Indiana. It was a 
rough circuit and hard fare, but he made a deep and lasting 
impression wherever he preached This year he came to 
Illinois, which embraced Madison and St. Clair counties. 
He was young in age and cven youthful in appearance, but 
full of zeal and a natural orator. He made more impression 
iu the societies in Madisou county, and especially with young 
persons, than any minister who had ever been sent on the 
circuit, except Orcenith Fisher, and in the pulpit he was 
his superior. 

In 1827, there was a church built three miles east of Col- 
linsville, on land belonging to Philip Teter, called © Zion 
Church.” There had been a society formed and a preaching 
place at the house of Robert McMahan, in the earliest his- 
tory of the county, which had been kept up to the time of 
building the Zion church. This very early settlement of 


MeMahon’s, Seybold’s, Downing’s, Hall’s, Gaskill’s, Gil- | 
let’s, Teter’s and others, was the place where. under the efforts | 


of Joshua Atwater in 1809, the first benevolent association 
in Illinois territory was formed. The object of the associa- 
tion was to provide for the necessities of the poor and indi- 
gent “ without distinction to race or color,’ and more particu- 


larly for the families of those engaged in defending the frontier _ 


settlements from Indian hostilities. The original paper or 
constitution, with the names of the members of the associa- 
tion, and the amounts of subscription by each, to be made in 
quarter-yearly payments, is in the possession of IE. M. West. 
The Zion Church Society is now embraced in the Troy 
charge. 

There was also a preaching place at the house of Sylvanus 


' Walker, Ryland and Mary Ballard. 
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church in Edwardsville was established. Ile preached in 
the old court-house, which would be filled with anxious and 
attentive hearers. In December, 1827,a society was formed 
of twenty-one members, and Rev. Richard Randle, the only 
survivor of the original society, was appointed leader. The 
society was composed of: Richard Randle, Washington C. 
Ballard, Elizabeth Ballard, Thornhill Ballard, Alexander 
White, Rebecca Atwater, Julia Ann Atwater, Mary Brooks, 
Susannah Kendall, Sarah Cotter, Joel Neff, Sarah Wright, 
Heiress Baker, Josiah Randle, Elizabeth Randle, Hosea 
Armstrong, Marilla Wilder, Samuel McNeil, Samuel A. 
In February follow- 
ing, Alexander Miller and Eleanor Gay joined the society. 
In April and May, nineteen more, including: Hail Mason 
and wife, William P. MeKee and wife, Joshua Atwater, 
William and Catharine Miller, Thomas Kendall, Ann M. 
Randle, Thomas Gulliher, Alisworth Baker, Elizabeth Gib- 
son, Mary Adams, Lucretia Lusk, and others. The church 
now composed of 40 members, most of whom were leading 
and prominent citizens, met for worship sometimes in the 
court house and also in the library building, where the St. 
James hotel now stands. 

In the spring of 1829, the society having continued to 
increase steadily, they determined to build a church. It was 
a frame building, 40 by 60 feet, where the present church 
now stands. Win. P. McKee, Alexander Miller, William 
Ottwell, W. C. Ballard, Richard Randle, Barton Randle, 
UGE NGI 0 ancopseasnncasoon were trustees. Two lots, where the 
church now stands, were donated by James Mason. 
vices were held in it during the sitting of the Conference, and 
the first sermon preached was by Elder George Locke, of 
Wabash District, Inaiana, the father of Rev. Doctor John 
Locke, President of McKendree College, Sunday, Octoher 
29th, 1829. Elder Locke became a man of prominence in 
the church, whose history may be found in “ Sprague's 
Annals of the American Pulpit,” also in “ MeClintock and 
Strong’s Encyclopedia of Methodism in America.” The 
society worshipped in this building until] 1853, when 
a new brick church was erected, called Vhompson’s 
Chapel, in honor of Rev. Samuel H. Thompson. Jobn 
Hogan was invited to dedicate the new church, but not 
being in good health at the time, invited Rev. D. R. 
McAnally to preach the sermon. Mr. Hogan was present, 
and gave an interesting account of the societies in Madison 


The ser- 


' county, and the formation of the church in Edwardsville 


Gaskill, about three miles north of the Zion church. Very — 


nearly all of the original settlers and their descendants of 
this rich and beautiful part of Madison county are now 
deceased or moved away, and the present occupants of that 
region know nothing of the hardships of those carly pioneers. 

Hogan visited and preached in almost, if not quite, every 
neighborhood and town in the connty, and in conjunction 
with Thompson, added largely to the membership of the 
church. It is not extravagant to say he was a favorite with 
all classes, and perhaps, somewhat to his injury. Under his 
preaching, all the societies were inercased and several new 
ones formed It was while he was on the circuit that the 


twenty-five years before. 

Since the first organization of the church in Edwardsville, 
there have been regular religious services kept up, and 
amid all the changes which time and circumstances have 
wrought, there have ever been at her altars “‘ those who have 
borne, and have had patience, and for the Master have 
labored and have not fainted; who have a little strength, 
and have kept the Master’s word, and have not denied His 
name.” 

{ may here mention a revival which took place in the 
winter of 1857-8, under the ministrations of Rev. Carlyle 
Babbitt. Mr. Babbitt was a singular and rather remarkable 
man. He had been raised in Kentucky, and for several 
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years had preached among her hills and mountains. A man 
of impulse, which sometimes betrayed him into acts of 
doubtful propriety. He was of fine presence, good voice, 
genteel manners and winning address, but had no education 
and was no great preacher, yet his understanding of men 
and things was such that in almost every charge to which 
he went, there was a revival. His tact and managerent in 
getting up and carrying ona revival were superior to that 
of any other minister I ever knew. It was fully displayed 
on this occasion. During the progress of the revival, he 
secured the aid of the most effective help. Rev. Joseph 
Brooks, editor of the Centrad Christian Advocate and a dis- 
tinguished preacher, Rev. Joseph Earp, Prof. Mudge, and 
President W. R. Davis, of McKendree eollege, Rey. Hiram 
Sears, Rev. Wm. Jerome, all fine preachers, rendered 
material service. He had also that which few ministers 
possess, the faculty to make each member of the church feel 
that they form an important part of it, and that their labor 
und influence was absolutely necessary in the accomplish- 
ment of certain ends. He had the faculty to utilize all the 
material within his reach better than any man I ever knew, 
and could be entrusted more safely with the manage- 
ment of a meeting. One hundred and forty-four persons 
made profession of religion and united with the church. As 
might be supposed in so large a number, and under the 
excitement of the occasion, some forgut their profes-ion and 
religious obligations, aud forfeited their church membership, 
whilst others remained true and steadfast in the profession 
they had made, and are valuable members of the church. 
The meetings were exceedingly interesting and enjoyable ; 
the preaching was very good, and there was that mingling 
of solemnity and pathos, joy and love, which crown human 
effort with b cssed effect. The church in Edwardsville, since 
its organization, has had fifty-three pastors, including their 
assistants. 

Rey. Dr. J. A. Robinson is the present pastor. Mr. 
IIogan located in 1831, and settled in Edwardsville, and 
engaged in merchandizing, but continued to preach every 
Sabbath. In 1835 he removed to Alton, and soon after 
engaged in polities, and was elected to the legislature, and 
the next year was made Commissioner under the Internal 1a- 
provement system of the State. In 1840 he was very actively 
engaged in the Presidential campaign, and was ainongst the 
best political stump speakers in the State. He was appointed 
Register of the Laud Office at Dixon, Ilhmois, by Genera] 
Harrison. Two years after he was removed by President 
Tyler, because of his friendliness for Mr. Clay. He then 
went tu St. Louis, and was fur some time engaged in mer- 
chandizing and manufacturing. Was appointed Postmaster 
of that city, and was elected to Congress, He still resides 
in St. Louis. For years he has taken a very active part in all 
matters pertaining to the interests of that city, and in the 
improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers, and has very largely contributed to the passage 
of the bill in the Congress of this year for the improvement 
of those rivers. A man of extraordinary application and 
ability, of fine talent, and natural oratory, had he remained 
a traveling preacher there is every reason to believe he 


would have arisen to the highest office in the church. He 
still preaches occasionally with the force of his early years. 

The next year Willinm Chambers and A. F. Thompson 
were the t vo preachers sent to the Circuit. 

1829-3).—The Illinois Conference, then including In- 
diana and Illinois, met at Ebenezer Camp Ground, a mile 
southwest of Edwardsville, Oetvsber 18th, 1829. Bishop 
Soule presided, and had his room at the house of Joshua 
Atwater. Material changes were made in the district. 
Sangamon District was created, reaching from Lebauon 
to Galena. Teter Cartwright was Presiding Elder. Isaae 
Searritt, of Scarritt’s Prairie, was sent to Iaskuskia. 
John Ii. Benson, of Ridge Pirie, to Mt. Vernon. Smith 
L. Robinson, to Springfield. James Hadley, to Indiana. 
Joho Hogan, transferred to St. Louis, I mention these 
names, because they were Madisou county men. Stith M. 
Oitwell, to Salem, Indiana. The name of this Circuit was 
changed to Lebanon Circuit, at the dictation of Cartwright, 
becau-e McKendree Seminary had been started, and o- 
eated at Lebanon. John Dew and Asahel Phelps were 
on this Circuit. 

I have heretofore spoken of Mr. Dew, who was welcomed 
heartily wherever appointed. Phelps wasa young man who 
had joined the Conference three years before, a little im- 
pressed with the dignity of a traveling preacher, but withal 
of fair talent and good promise of future usefulness; and 
became in after years, an able minister and valued member 
of the Conference. The addition in church membership 
this year was thirty-one. Society was undergoing some 
change in Iilinois about this time. (See Ford’s history of 
Illinvis). The people were dressing better ; trade and com- 
merce in the State was more active than ever before. A 
material prosperity and business activity was very appa- 
rent. St. Louis and western Illinois were improving rapidly. 
Transportation by steam-boats was increasing, a better 
market for produce was being bad, and better returns for 
labor. The pople put forth more industry, and were more 
intent on making inoney and accumulating property. 

It became a common thing now to hear the preachers 
speak against dress, and a love of money, and striving to 
get rich. I always thought this rather a waste of breath. 
l never noticed that it had much good eflect. It may have 
had a tendency to make a lazy man better satisfied with 
himself, but had no influence with the industrious and en- 
ergetic. Besides, 1 never knew a minister who would not 
accept a good salary, or own property if honestly acquired. 
On this subject every one feels that in their case there is no 
danger of being hurt in that way. 

There was a camp meeting held on the Ebenezer grounds 
during the session of the Conference, which was largely at- 
tended. Rey. Edward and Samuel Mitehell were present, 
and rendered good service. Rev. Samuel Mitchell preached 
a powerfnl discourse on the subject of Christian holiness, 
which had great effect, and many persons made profession 
of that grace. His three sons, John, James and Francis, 
made profession of religion at this meeting, each of whom 
became able and distinguished ministers. Also, a young 
man, E. R. Ames, who subsequently became a bishop. The 
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next year John Mitchell and Ames were recommended for 
license to preach. Mitchell. was readily accepted ; there were 
some doubts as to the qualifications of Ames, and the vote 
was close. Immanuel Wilkinson, a colored loeal preacher, 
father ot Rev. Daniel A. Wilkinson now of this county, was 
a member of the Quarterly Conference, and was acquainted 
with young Ames, and voted to recommend him. It was 
the vote that elected him. He became one of the most eloquent 
and able ministers in the Methodist church. 

This year, 1830, a chureh was built in Six Mile Prairie 
near the house of Thomas Gillham. The society became 
very strong. Thomas Gillham, Wm. Gillham, John Gill- 
ham, Thomas Y. Lofton, Moses Seeds, Joshua Delaplain, 
Wu. Snyder, O. W. Sims, Calvin WKinder, Peter Barco, 
and Ephraim Davidson with their families and many others 
were members, and it became a very important appointment. 
After this ehurch beeame old and unfit for use, under the 
auspices of Calvin Kinder, a new brick two story building 
was erected fora church and district school-house. The 
upper story was used for a ehurch, where the society wor- 
shipped until 1880, when Mr. Winder and all the old fami- 
lies being deceased, and very few members left. the society 
sold their interest in the building and transferred their 
membership to Venice. 

1830-31, Stith M. Ottwell and William 8. Deneen were 
sent to this circuit. Ottwell had grown into an able preacher. 
IT had known Mr. Deneen in 1829 when he first came to 
Illinois, and was on Salt creek Circuit, Sangamon county. 
He was not a ready speaker, but was of fine mind and 
studious habits, and a very able and interesting preacher. 
He subsequently settled in St. Clair county. His son, 
Samuel H. Deneen, has long been a professor of languages 
in McKendree College, and his ouly daughter married Hon. 
A. W. Metcalf of Edwardsville. 

Mr. Deneen was the first stationed Methodist minister in 
Edwardsville, and was greatly beloved by the church here. 
He was a fine mathematician, and was for many years sur- 
veyor of St. Clair county. The societies prospered this year. 
Notwithstanding there was considerable exeitcment in the 
state caused by the Black Ifawk war, there was an increase 
of sixty members. 

1831-32. Conference met at Indianapolis, Oct. 4, 1831, 
Barton Randle of this county joined the Conference, and 
was sent to Shelbyville, Illinois. John Dew and W. R. D. 
Trotter were the preachers sent to this circuit. There was 
great excitement again this year about the Indian war in 
the northern part of the state, and an increase in church 
membership of sixty. There was a camp meeting at [be- 
nezer this year, largely attended. The next Conference was 
at Jacksonville, September 1832. Smith L. Robinson and 
Nicholas S. Bastion, both of Madison county, were sent to 
this cireuit. They were young men devoted to their work, 
and industrious students. Robinson was in the habit of 
getting up at four o’clock in the morning to pursue his stu. 
dies. Mr. Bastion becamo a man of note, and was sent to 
Liberia as a missionary. His plans while there for enlarging 
the missionary work among that people, was considered 
rather visionary, which d'scouraged him, and he returned to 
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America, and was afterward sent to Alton The last I knew 
of him he had withdrawn from the chureh. 

1833-34. Conference met at Union Grove, St. Clair 
county, Sept. 25, 1833. Samuel H. Thompson was sent to 
this circuit aud James Hadley to Alton cireuit. Elihu 
Springer, son of John Springer, joined the Conference and 
was sent to Carlinville. There was at this time no ehurch 
in Alton and but little preaching. Sometimes there was 
preaching in the upper part of a small house not far from 


where the Baptist church now stands, in which Sunday- 


' school was kept, by Mr. W. S. Gilman, superintendent. 


There was this year, an organized plan of local preaching 


| adopted, by which all the societies in the connty had regular 
_ preaching every Sabbath, alternating in their appointments 


The plan worked well. 

1834-35. Conference met at Mt Carmel, Oct. 1834. 

John Vancleve and William W. Mitchell were sent to 
this circuit. Both of these men deserve a more extended 
notice than I can give them in these notes. They became 
well and favorably known throughout all Southern Illinois, 
and served the church as ministers as long as they lived. 
Mr. Mitchell died at Richview in 1867, and Vancleve in 
1876. Mr..Vancleve was originally from Cincinnati, and com- 
menced preaching in 1823. He had a logical mind of more 
than ordinary ability, was studious, and rose toa prominent 
position in the church. Was frequently elected to the 
General Conference, deservedly made Doctor of Divinity, 
and was considered the ablest preacher in Southern Jlhnois 
Conferenee. He died full of years and honors, loved and 
lamented by the church. 

W. W. Mitchell, was a younger man, son of Capt. Jas. 
Mitchell of Belleville. Had graduated at Yale College 
and studied for the law, and it was a great disappointment 
to his father when he became a circuit preacher. While at 
Yale College he and Trusten Polk, of Missouri, afterward 
Governor and U.S. Senator from that state, were class- 
mates in their studies, and whilst there belonged to a Meth- 
odist class formed by the students. After joining the Con- 
ference, his habits of study were continued, and he rose 
rapidly and soon became prominent as an able minister of 
the gospel. From the time he received his first appointment 
until 1867-68, when he received his last appointment, which 
was to Edwardsville, he was always prompt and ready for 
his work, whether it was on the circuit, in the station or 
on the elder’s district. His sermons were well studicd and 
always extempore, short, fullof fervor and models of excel- 
lence in style. 

The chief and most prominent quality, and which charac- 
terized him most, both as 1 man and minister, was bis extra- 
ordinary simplicity, faith, an 1 holiness of life. In my inter- 
course with men and ministers, now somewhat extended, I 
have never known one whose faith in the Scriptures, and _be- 
lief in the doctrines of the church to which he belonged, was 
greater than his, or who was more conscientious in living 
up to his sense of Christian duty. Every sermon was filled 
with the unction of the spirit of the Master. He died when 
only fifty-two years of age, yet ripe in all Christian eharac- 
ter aud experience. It was a pleasant year to this church 
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in Madison county, perhaps as much as any year in the ex- 
perience of the church. All the appointments were regularly 
filled; the quarterly mecting, which was an interesting feat- 
ure in the church services, were largely attended. There 
were ahout eight appointments and religious interests kept 
upin all the societies. 

Barton Randle was sent to Alton Station, and J. 11. Ben- 
son to Alton circuit, 1835-6. Conference met at Springfield, 
Oct. Ist, 1855, John H. Benson and G. Worthington, were 
on this circuit. Mr. Benson was a Madison county man, 
highly esteemed by all who know him, and an excellent 
preacher and very well received. Mr. Worthington was a 
youog man, had just been received in the Conference, and 
was of moderate ability. Joseph Foueks was sent to Alton 
Circuit. and A. L. Risley to Alton Mission. There were 72 
members in Alton Station, and 369 on Alton cireuit, which 
embraces Upper Alton. Scarritt’s prairie and several societies 
in the northern part of Madison and southern part of Jersey 
county. There was a camp meeting at Ebenezer in the fall 
of 1835, at which much interest was manife-ted, and quite 
an inerease of members in the church Nineteen additional 
preachers entered the Conference this year. 

1836-7. Conference met at Rushville, Schuyler county. 
Thirty-five new preachers joined the Conference. Jesse 
Walker had died this present Conference year, and all 
mourned the death of this noble pioneer missionary. The 
Couferenc2 extended trom the Ohio river in the South, to 
Green Bay, Prairie Du Chien and Milwaukee on the North, 
and from the Wabash to the Mississippi river. Charles 
Holliday was on Lebanon district. John H. Benson and Nor- 
man Allyn on this circuit. Simon Peter and Wm. W. 
Mitchell reported 295 members were at Alton. William 
Meldrum and Daniel Blackwell on Alton circuit [115 white, 
10 colored. Alton cireuit returned 295 members. Alton 
m'ssion 125. Few ministers ever did as much or so effectual 
Jabor in Middle and Southern Illinois, as Norman Allyn, of 
yery strong phvsieial constitution and untiring zeal and en- 
ergy, and of 2ost loving heart and gentle manner he always 
succecded in winning the confidence and ailtetions of the 
members of the church wherever he went. He usually did the 
work of two men yet vever seemed weary. Unfortunately his 
zeal caused him in his commeucement as a preacher to con- 
tract a habit of speaking at the top of his voice, and most of 
his sermons were screamed rather than spoken. He wonld 
preach at the top of his voice to an audience of 20 persons, 
and in rooms 20 feet square. It was a misfortune that he 
never corrected this error io his style of delivery, for other- 
wise his sermons were most excellent. ]na revival meeting in 
Woodburn to the winter of 1866-7 whieh he attended, his pro- 
tracted and hard labor produeed congestion, of which he 
died in a few days, a martyr to his zeal. There were e'ght 
or nine societics, the circuit having been made smaller, 607 
church members. Mr. Benson salary was $400. Mr. Allyn 
a single man $100, the presiding elder $40.00 Calvin in- 
der was this year licensed to exhort. Ife was born in Penn- 
svlvania, 1804, came to Illinois 1820. He at once took a 
leading position in the church, an earae-t, devoted, con- 
Scientious man, and most valuable member of the church and 
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of society. Outspoken sometimes to hlontness, hut always 
desiring to think and act right. THis earnestness and zeal 
he retained to the elose of his life. ITis decease took place 
in the winter of 1880. 

1857-388 Rev. W. Cumming was appointed to Edwards- 
ville circuit and Wm. L. Deneen, assistant. By an arrange- 
ment made, Mr. Dencen removed his family to Edwardsville, 
and it was made a station. N. P. Cunningham was at 
‘Alton. Upper and Middle Alton J. 11. Benson and Nor- 
mun Allyn. 

Twenty-eight new preachers joined the Conference this 
year Among them was John Gillham, son of Ryderus 
Gillham, of Salem. An unfortunate circumstance had taken 
place the year before while Conference was in session at 
Jacksonville, by which Rev. Simon Peter, of Scarritt’s 
Prairie, then presiding elder, was expelled trom the chureh. 
He afterward re-joined the church, and secured the confi- 
dence of his Christian brethren, which he retained to the 
Alton Station now had 224 white and 16 
colored members as reported in Minutes of Conference, 
Vol. 1, page 503. Alton cirenit 300. 

This year the Society in LE: lwardsville had a valuable ac- 
quisition to its membership. Thomas Eaton, Wim. Pomery 
and JI Kx. Eaton moved from Kentucky to Edwardsville, 
and with their familics joined the chureh. Also Mathew 
Gillespie, who became a valued officer in the church, aud 
for many years superintendent of the Sunday school. 

Matthew Gillespie, formerly a member of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, also joined the Methc dist Church in Edwards- 
ville. It wasa prosperous year for the chureh. Sinee the 
days of Wm. P. Melxee and William Ottwell there have not 
been so efficient members of the chureh in Edwardsville as 
Gillespie and Eaton. Meo of fine mind, unquestioned piety, 
good cnlture, enlarged observation, gifted in the public 
exercises ofthe church, dignified in deportment, and of fine 
presence. They were influential and popular menin the 
connty, as evinced by numerous public offices held by them, 
As a notice elsewhere of these two men will appear in this 
volume, I may refer to that, fora more extended history. 
of them. Mr. Gillespie died in March, 1871, and Judge 

caton in 188t. 

1538, Sept. 12, Conference met at Alton, 22 
preachers. John Dew was presiding Elder; Juhn 8. Barger 
and J. Hl. Benson were the Circuit preachers. James DB. 
Corrington, afterward a distinguished minister in Southern 
Ilinois, joined the Conference. Alton City was a mission 
with 79 memwhers. Upper Alton and Middle Alton 190 
members. W.S. McMurray, a young man, and quite an 
crator, was sent to Upper Alton, and David Blakwell to 
Middle Alton. N.P. Cunningham to Lower Alton. 

1x39-40. W. 8. McMurray and L. D. Bragg were the 


elose of Jife. 


additional] 


men sent to the Circvit. McMurray was an eloquent 
preacher. Jt wasa rich treat to hear him. IIe had the 


readiness and style of an Trish orator. I admired his 
Ile had a strong passion for the law 


Ife died in 1844, of 


preaching very much. 
and would have made a fine advocate. 
cholera, at Waverly. 

1840-41. Conlcrence was at Springfield, and Rey. 


016) 


Joseph Edmundson was sent to this Cireuit. Ile commenced 
preaching in Mi-sonri, and was far more than an ordinary 
man and preacher, 
argument, for conclusive and logical argument he stood 
in the front rank of mini-ters. 
Churehes prospered and increased in membership. It was 
a year, too, of great political excitement. The Uarrison 
Campaign as it was called. Polities ran high and Gen. 
Harrison was elected President by a large majority. 

In 1841-42, Mr. Benson was on the Circuit, but his 
health failing, there was no especial religions interest ip the 
county, except at New Ehenezer, where Bro. Wm. Atkins 
had erected a neat and comfortable Church for the Society 
nt that place, which thereafter had regular Circuit preaching 
and an interesting Society. 

1842-43, Joseph Edmundson and Avahel Brown were on 
the Edwardsville Circuit. The Cirenit had been divided 
the year before, and the preacher’s health having fuiled, 
there were 449 members returned in the Conference minutes. 

It was during the latter part of the year 1s42 that the 
writer of these notea joined the Church and was made 
steward, which office be has sinee retained. Col. Jacob 
Judy, an early and prominent citizen, and his wife joined 
the Chureh this year. 

Mr. Edmundson was again returned to the Cireuit for 
1843-44. The appointment was very agreeable to both 
preacher and the Church. Congregations were large, and 
frequent additions were made. But quite a change touk 
place in 1544, which was the year of the great flood of the 
Mississippi river, the waters rising higher than for fifty 
years before or have ever been since. The whole country 
west of the bluff was inuudated. Steamers plying from St, 
to Alton did not follow the river channel, but 
yrould steam through the wide waters and go through the 
timber land and over farms. 1 stood in the second story of 
Gay’s store in St. Louis, ithe first story being under water) 
and saw a steamboat leave St. Louis and take a straight 
course east across fields and orchards and go to the bluff 
five miles east. Lt was a yast sheet of water five miles and 
in some places ten miles wide. It was this flood that de- 
stroyed the ancient town of Kaskaskia. After the flood 
abated some of the settlers in the bottoms returned to 
their farms. Mr. Edmundson continued bis travels in that 
part of the country, visiting all the families. 
exceedingly sickly time, and eontracting 1 malarial fever he 
died. Hs death was a great loss to the Church, for he 
was in the meridian of his manhood, and great good was 
anticipated trom his labors. 

1844-45. George W. Robbins was Tresiding Elder, Wm. 
Willson and Samuel Smith, Cireuit preachers. [refer to a 
former note for particulars of this year. There were thirteen 
societies or preaching places in the Circuit, viz,;  E:dlwards- 
ville, Liberty, Salem, Nix’s, Widow Gillham’s, Ebenezer, 
Six Mile, Venice, Collinsville, Mount Zion, Troy, Gilead, 
Ridge Prairie; also Alton, Upper Alton, Searritt’s DPrnirie, 
Highland, Marine, Augusta. There were ten lueal preach- 
ers: W. GC. Ballard, Thos. Randle, Parham Randle, J. M. 
S. Smith, E. L. Dwight, T. J. Loftun, Wm. Hadley, Wm, 


Solfreliant, eopying no man in style or 


Vader his ministration the 


Lonis 


It was an 
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Gillham. Jcsee Renfro, James M. Green; nine Iexhorters, 
viz: Ho Eaton, M Gillespie, Henry Guthrie, John Hem- 
saker, L. McDonough Gales, Wm. Melsinley, Calvin: Kin- 
der, Comfort Roben. J. Delaplain, and cighteen class leaders, 

1845-46, Rey. Elijah Corrington was on the cirenit. He 
was an elderly man, in poor health, and remained only one 
year. 1846-47. This year Rev. W. W. Mitehell was sent to 
this circuit, much to the gratification of the church. At 
the first quarterly meeting, Jesse Renfro, William Hadley, 
and EL Eaton, as eatimating stewards, reported the zum 
of 8135.95}, as the amount to be raised by the eireuit for 
table expenses for the preacher’s family this year—the family 
consisting of four persons; traveling expenses, $10 00; quar- 
terage salary, $232.60. The presiding elder’s claim on the 
cireuit, $45 32; rents for preacher, $5660. Whole amount, 
$463.31}. The number of members of the church was 473. 
The financial charge was small, and was promptly met, and 
the sovicties were prosperous. 

1847-48. Rev. Mitchell was returned to the circuit, 
with Daniel Fairbank, as-istant. The salary of Mr. Mitchel] 
was 8378; Rev. Fairbauk, $10); Presiding Elder, $45.35 ; 
parsonage rent, $42. Total, $563.35. This year a parson- 
age for the cirenit preacher was purchased in Edward=ville 
for $300. At the quarterly conference, held in Edwardsville 
July 2b, 1545, there were 29 membcrs present. A plan for 
a circulating Sunday-school library fer the eireuit was this 
year organized under the eare of TT. K. Faton and Matthew 
Gill:spie, librarian, whieh was succes ‘ful. 
Sunday-school seholars. ; 

1848-49. Rev Collin D. James was the presiding elder, 
and James Hadley and N. Cleaveland, cireuit preachers. 
The financial charge for ministerial support was $733. It 
was not a very successful year in the church. There was 
eonsiderable cholera this year; and such is the nature of 
our people, that panics and epidemics are unfavorable to 
religious revivals. 

In 1549-50, R. W. Travis and James Hadley were the 
preachers Mr, Travis was a young man of good mind and 
studions habits. and beeame in after years rather a noted 
man in the ininistry in Hlinois conference. His wife’s health 
becoming seriously impaired, compelled him to locate about 
1870. He was induced to take the traveling agency of the 
Lamar Insurance Company of Chicago in 1872. This was 
a swindling institution, gotten up by unprincipled parties, 
who selected Travis as agent, because of the confidence 
which the public had in his Christian integrity. Mr Tra- 
vis was an honest, upright man, and had been grossly de- 
eeived in the character of the inetitwion, which soon 
exploded. I think his death, which took place two years 
after its failure, was hastened by that eause. 

1851-52. Rev. George Rutledge was appointed elder, and 
C. F. Jay and James Estep were the cireuit preachers. 
This year the Conference was divided, and that part of Hli- 
ois south of Jersey, Macoupin and Montgoa.ery counties, 
and ronning east to the Wabash, was ealled “ Southern Mli- 
nois Conference.” This year a church was built five miles 
north of Edwardsville, on land donated by John E:tabrook, 
called “ Liberty M. E. Church.” 


There were 3190 
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1852 53. This year W. W. Mitchell was presiding elder. 
Prof Ss. Matteson, formerly of McKendree College, and 
Tlenry 8. Blackwell were the preachers. Prof. Matteson 
was a man of much eulture and fine talent. His health, 
however, was much broken, and at the close of the year he 
went north and died the same year. Mr. Blackwell was a 
young man of fine mind, hut a hopeless dyspepzic. very 
cue who knew him loved him for his excellence of charac- 
ter and piety. He died a few years after on the bank of the 
Okaw river, near Carlyle. This year the present brick 
cehureh in Edwardsville was commenced. John EL. Weir 
and John A. Prickett were the building committee. 

1895 4. Rev. Tliram Sears was the stationed minister at 
Edwardsville, and Charles A. Kinson and James Tadley 
were on the circuit. This year the church in Mdwardsville 
was finished and dedicated, as heretofore mentioned. There 
were at this date the following Methodist churches in Madi- 
son county: Alton, Upp+r Alton, Searritt’s Prairie, Liberty, 
Salem, le lward ville, Highland, Gilead, Troy, Zion, Six- 
mile, Collinsville, Troy, Augusta, New Ebenezer; al-o, 
Unioa churches at Marine, Ridgely, Goshen, Lamb's Point, 
Greenea-tle, and White Rock, where our preachers had 
stated religious services. There were over 1000 members of 
the church in the county. 

185405 Rev Dr. James B. Corriugton was the presiding 
elder. These notes would not be complete without some 
further notice of Dr. Corrington. 

James B. Corrington was born in Kentucky, October 24, 
1801, and learned a trade at which he worked in the city of 
Louisville for several years. 

On the first of January 1828 he made a profession of reli- 
gion and joined the church, and two weeks thereafter was 
made a class leader. So clear were his conceptions of reli- 
gious life and character, and of his own experience of 
change of heart with the ability to strengthen and encourage 
others in faith and practice, that no hesitation was felt as to 
the propriety of his appointment. Ata Quarterly Conter- 
ence mecting held at Millersburgh, Bourbon Co., Kentucky, 
he was licensed to preach. In March, 1830, he removed to 
Jacksonville, [Hinois, and at once took position in the church 
as a loeal preacher. 

In 1858 at the 
anbual Conference held at Upper Alton he was made a tray- 
eling preacher and went to Carroliton Circuit. In 1547 
was sent to Jacksinville, then the most important station in 
the Conference. Tn 1849 was appointed presiding clder of 
Lebanon district,in which he remaimed five years, which were 
years of great usefulness to the ehurch. In the full strength 
of a matured manhood, in wind and in person of almest Her- 
eulean proportions, his preaching was marked by mueh pathos 
and intellectual strength, often rising to true oratory; he wes 


Tn 1852 he removed to Greene county. 


a field marshal of Methodist cavalry in seuthern Llinois 
Tn 1854 he was appointed to Alton district, which introduced 
him to Madison ecunty. From this time until 1872, when 
his health began to fail, Dr. Corrington cxcreised a wide 
spread intlucnee as an able minister. Free from all idiosyn- 
erasies as to doctrine he was a power in whatever depart- 
ment of theehurch service he was called, and was a dele- 


gate to every general Conference of the church from 182 
to ISG8, an} until publicly declining a continuance of that 
service. [Te died in Dorchester, Maecupin county, in Nov. 
1831, full of faith and hope of the future life. 

As it might not be especially interesting to the reader to 
pursue the details or particular history ot the M. IE church 
down to the present time I will not attempt it. 

There have been great changes in all the societics in the 
county sinee 1854. Some have ceased to exist whilst others 
have become merged into other societies. 

These changes have been the resu!t of decease or removal 
of the members of the societies and a change of population. 
Most of the lands where the extinct societies then existed 
are now owned by Germans, why belong to other denomina 
tions. Very few of the old settlers reside there. 

Yet bas the church sustained her high standing as a 
Christian denomination, There are now thirteen regularly 
organized societies in the county numbering as herctofore 
These 
There are nine par- 


stated, 1165 members with nine regular pastors. 
pastors are supported by the societies. 
sonages. The various religious enterprises and benevolences 
of the ehnrch are generously supported. There are thirteen 
organized Sabbath schools with 144 teachers and officers and 
1106 scholars. 

Tn all these societies there is a life, spirit and devotiou in 
their religious services, and a desire to have them in- 
crease in moral and religious influence. 


THE GERMAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


BY REV. WM. SCIIWIND. 


WIGHLAND. 


It was in the year 1836 when some of the leading minds 
iu the Methodist Episcopal chureh in the United States 
deemed it practicable to establish a domestic mission among 
the Germans. The movement, though slow at first in form- 
ing congregations, met with ultimate success and wax carried 
on by the church with mnch zeal and activity. From Ohio 
and Pennsylvania where it began it spread westward. 

As early as 1845, the Rey. Wm. Hemminghaus, a Ger- 
man Methodist preacher, went from Mascoutah, St. Clair 
county, to Hightand, to preach to the Germans then resid- 
ing there. He was one of the carly pioneer preachers among 
the Germans in Illinois, and died at Beardstown while 
yet young. 

Ile was suceecded in 1846 by Rey. Chas. INoeneke, and 
the first society was organized in that year. Some of the 
first members were, Michael Mol ct, John Zimmerman, 
Philip Gruen, J. Miller and C. Kluge. As it soon appeared 
necessary to have a house for worship, a deliberative mect- 
ine of the society was beld on the T4th of December, 1846, 
which decided that a church should be built; but owing to 
circumstauces it was not accomplished until a few years 


later. 
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Rev. Charles Koeneke was succeeded by Rey. Louis Kunz 
in 1847. Rev Wm. Fiegenbaum followed in 1848, In the 
fall of the same year the building of a chureh was com- 
Its comple- 
I. was dedicated 


menced and carried on until it was under roof. 
tion was delayed till the following spring. 
on the 26th of June, 1849, hy Rev. Henry Koeneke, presid- 
ing elder. The echureh is 40 by 30 feet, two stories high, 
with steeple and bell. The lowcr story was built of rough 
stone ; the upper story was built in partnership with the 
Amcrican Methodist, which relation it still sustained. Its 
value is about $2,000. It is still used for public worship 
and is of interest to many yet living who often went to 
Highland at thore times to attend quarterly meetings which 
always were of great interest. Some of the first members 
were, F Kandert, J. Kiesher, Gallas Rutz, Henry Becker, 
J. Kaeser, Charles Grundenberg, and C. Britt. The mission 
at that time already embraced a large territory and many 
appointments. It included Edwardsville, Fosterburg, Staun- 
tou, Looking Glass Prairie, Beaver Creek, Blackjack, Smooth 
Prairie, Silver Creek, Ridge Prairie, The Bluffs, Moro and 
Upper Alton. The membership in the whole field of labor 
numbered 67 at the time the church was dedicated. Rey. 
Wm. Fiegenbaum was in charge of the mission with two 
assistant preachers. They were Rey. J. Keck and Rev. 
Herman Koch, who is now President of Central Wesleyan 
Coilege, Warrenton, Mo. The latter taught school at ligh- 
land, besides preaching regularly at several appointments. 

Great and exhausting were the labors of those early pio- 
neer preachers, but they felt themselves equal to almost any 
emergency. With hervic devotion to their work and self- 
denying determination, they shared the hardships and diffi- 
culties of the early German settlers. They were on horse- 
back almost every day, seeking the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, preaching in log cabins, school houses, and where 
ever they could get any hearers, many or few, to teach them 
the way of righteousness, expecting very little compensation 
but what the great Shepherd might please to give them at 
the great day. And their labors were not in vain. Many 
persons hecame converted and rejoiced in the exper.ence of 
a new life. 

When in the year 1849 the Cholera broke ont, eight to ten 
persons died almost every day at Highland. Rev. Wim. 
Fiegenbaum was stopped on his rounds for fear he would 
spread the disease. But then he went to nnrse the sick and 
dying, often day and night, for two months, administering 
faithfully to their bodily and spiritual wants. After that he 
resumed his lahors and was eminently successful in building 
up the socielies in Madison county. Several years later a 
new chureh was built at Beaver Creek, where a society still 
exists. Most of the above mentioned appointments are 
still places for public wership; they are either formed into 
separate organizations or connected with other charges. 

The early history of Highland church is of more special 
interest. as it was the nucleus frem which sprung most other 
societies in the county. Of its later history I have very 
little knowledge, Its present membership is 70. It carries 
on two Sabbath-schools of about 100 scholars, 16 officers and 
teachers. 
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EDWARDSVILLE, 


It appears that Mis-ionary labor by the German Metho- 
dist preachers began in the vicinity of E-twardsyville, in the 
year 1847, and hada very small beginning. An assistant 
preacher residing at Alton, met Mr. John Stullken, and in. 
quired of him, about the religions condition of the people. 
He was invited to make an appointment for preaching at 
the school-house No. 4, now called Progress school-house, three 
milesnorth of Edwardsville. Mr. C.Berurenter,a young man 
of some education and influence previously held private 
religions meetingsin the neighborhood. Most persons who met 
there fordivine worship were of a marked religious disposition. 
They were glad to have religious meetings now regularly 
held among them. And they went even to Highland in 
those times to attend (Juarterly meetings, where at a revival 
of religion many were converted to God. 

Among the first members were; C. Bernreuter, C. P. 
Smith, J. Stallken, Henry Stullken, and at Pleasant Nidge, 
Henry Blume and Wm. Blume. In 1852, a camp meeting 
was hell in the neighborhool of Progress School-house un- 
der the supervision of Rev Phil. Kuhl, presiding Elder, 
who is still living, and one of the oldest preachers tn the St. 
Louis German Conterence. 

The Society gradually increased. E. H. Wreige and 
Wm. Kreige became members, and helped greatly to build 
up the church. The society commenced to hold its meet- 
ings at Edwardsville, about the year 1859, in the Old Sehool- 
house on Main Street. Nev. H. D. Schmidt, being then 
preacher in charge, resided at Highland, with which place 
the society was still connected. In 1860 Edwardsville was 
maile a separate charge, with a preacher of its own, chiefly 
by the influence of Dr. Weir, Sr., who felt a great interest 
in the German work, aud gave it his hearty support. Rev. 
Wm. Koeneke, was the first resident pastor. He was re- 
turned to HMdwardsville in 1866. 

In 1861, the Quarterly Conference appointed a committee 
consisting of C. P. Smith, E. H. Kreige and Wm. Kreige, to 
see after a suitable lot for a church building and to call a 
meeting of the society, as soon as convenient to report the 
results, Dut as the Baptist church was for rent, it was 
thought best to rent it and it continued the place of worship 
until the year 1866, when it nolonger answered the pur- 
pose. The building isat present used for an engine- 
house. About the same time a house was bought on Main 
Street for a parsonage, at a cost of $1200, and the Epis- 
copal Church near to it was rented and used for divine 
services until] 1869; when it was for sale, on the 11th of 
September, 1869, the Trustees, who were, C. P. Smith, J. 
Stullken, Wim. Kreige, C. Ortman, J. Kettelkamp. reported 
to the Quarterly Conference that they had bought the church 
in which they worshiped for $1500. This amount besides 
the cost of repairing and changes necessary, which amounted 
to $349.54, was raised by the society soon after, some of the 
trustees paying a large share. The membership was then 
140, which is about its present number. 

The society carries on two Sabbath-schools of 100 scholars 
16 officers and teachers, 230 volumes in the library. They 


take 65 Sabbath-school papers, 95 Bible Lesson leafs, con- 
tributed $25.00 for mission, and their annual expenses are 
$ 8.00. 

Wm. Stullkenand Ierman Engeling are at present their 
efficient superintendents. 


ALTON, 


The German M. E. Church at Alton, dates its beginning 
back to the year 1845, when in the fall of that year, Rev. 
Lewis Kunz, who preached occasionally at Fosterburg, visit- 
ed the place, attended by J, H. Appel, a member of the 
church as a guide. The first services were held in the 
American M. I. Church, Lower Alton. It then became a 
regular appointment for preaching, and the place was succes- 
sively visited even by the presiding Miders of St. Louis 
District, Rev. MWenry Kueneke and Rev. Geo. Boeshenz, 
whose labors at that time were to a large extent missionary. 
Bat it does uot appear that an organization took place until 
1852. The first members were, J. H. Appel, Val. Miller, 
J. Miller, J. Wiand. 

A Sabbath-school was organized, consisting of about 50 
scholars The first Quarterly Conference was held on the 
ist of January, 1852. A German Methodist congregation 
at Alton was now an established fact. In 1854, when the 
society had gradually increased, a church was built at 
Hunterstown, Walnut and Third Street, under the adminis- 
tration of Rey. Jacob Miller. Rev. Miller, labored exten- 
sively in Madisou county. He was several times stationed 
at Alton, and at Ilighland aud Staunton. 
United States while young, and early joined the M. E. 
Church. Jn 1848, he was admitted into the [linois Confer- 
ence, and labored with great success until by reason of fail- 
ing health he was obliged to ask fora superannuated relation. 
In 1860, he was placed on the active list and again sent to 
Alton. He was a popular and successful preacher, and died 
at Bushnell, [linois, March 7th, 1471. 

The size of the first church at Alton, was 40 by 25, and 
its eost $800, A few years after, however, it became evident 
that its locality was not the most suitable one for the atten- 
dants on public worship there, and as opportunity offered it 
was exchanged for the American M. E. Church, on Union 
Street, the size of which was 60 by 40. The ministers sta- 
tioned at this church, from 1854 to 1862, were Thomas 
Heger, Il. Pfaff, H. Hankemeyer, IK. Kriege,J Miller, J. 
Ritter. Most always some other appointments were con- 
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nected with the charge. and occasionally it happened that . 


church members moved away, on account of which progress 
was more or less retarded. 

In April, 1880, the Church on Union Street was destrayed 
by fire, the cause not being known. The socicty immedi- 
ately resolved to build a new church, which was soon after 
erected on Henry Street. The size of the new church edifice 
is 67 by 48 feet, and its cost about $10,000. At the same time 
a parsonage was built, the value of which is $2500. Church 
and parsonage are built in the very best modern style. ‘The 
enterprise owed its success largely to the efficient labors of 
Rev J. J. Hilmes, who is at present the presiding Elder of 
Belleville District, and the earnest work of the trustees who 
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were Henry Lehne, J. Lorek, Rud Bierbaum, Louis Unger, 
Rey. Bilderbeck. The society has at present a membership 
of 80 persons. It carries on a prosperous Sabbath-school, 
and stands in regard to his contributions for benevolent ob- 
jects in the front ranks. 

There ix also a German M. E. Church at Fosterburg. 
We have been unable to learn its history, but it has a 
Church built in the year 186-4; its first members, who are 
still living, were Paul Meissenheimer and Fred. Weber. Its 
present membership is 70. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


THE AFRICAN 


BY REY. M. W. BECKLY. 


The Lower Alton A. M. FE. Chureh was organized by the 
most venerable elder William Paul Quinn, in the winter of 
1859. It is not known which one of the winter months, but, 
it is certain the organization took place in 1839. 
a regularly ordained elder for many years previous to this 
period He was duly elected hy the General Conference, 
May 7th, 1844, to fill the office of Bishop. This election 
took place in Pittsburgh, Pa, which made him the fourth 
bishop in this connection, who lived many years after he or- 
gauized the A. M. E. Chureh in Alton, He came to Alton 
in the winter of 1859, and found seven persons of our race 
here who were of the Methodist persuasion, who occasionally 
went to the M. E. Church to hear the gospel of the Son 
of God. The names of the seven persous who composed 
the organization of the first A. M. E. Church, in Madison 
county, and the second A. M. E. Chureh of Tllinois state, 
were William Barton, Jane Barton, Loudon Parks, Shad- 
rach Stewart, Jane Parks, Eliza Ellesworth and Thomas 
Ellesworth The first sermon preached by this venerable man 
of God, was iu William Barton's house, in Alton, located 


Tle was 


between Abby and Easton streets. This house was 
the preaching place for years afterward. William Bar- 


ton was also the first local preacher of the A. M. E. Church 
in Madison county and also in the state; he was licensed the 
same week as the organization. Shadrach Stewart was the first 
A. M.E-. preacher in charge of the A. M. FE. Church, 
in the state. All the members who composed the first or- 
ganization are dead but Mrs, Eliza Clarke, who still lives in 
Alton, and is still a member of the A. M. E. Church, 

The second place of worship was ina house now 


‘standing on Sixth between Easton and Market streets. 


The third place of worship, and the first church building 
owned by the congregation, was a small brick house on 
Third between Walnut and Vinestreets. This house cost at 
that time about five hundred dollars, and isnow converted into 
adwelling-house. As the congregation remained small from 
its organization until 1865, and as there were only a 
few families previous to this date, this little house 
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answered well. About the middle of the war and im- 
mediately afterward, our people moved to Alton and the 
church kept pace with the times, and as the population in- 
creased our membership increased and the little building was 
too small for the growing congregation. Consequently we 
were compelled to seck another locality. We suld out on 
Third and Walnut and Vine streets aud bought a lot on Third 
between Ridge and (lenry, and ereeted a brick building 
one story high 40x60, in 1867. It eost between four and 
five thousand dollars. Brother Teury Depugh was pastor 
in charge at that time. It was dedieated by Bishop J. P. 
Campbell, and the chureh building was named Campbell 
Chapel. $2,500 was borrowed, mortgage given, aecom- 
panied with notes drawing ten per cent. interest, 1867, and 
continued ten per cent. until 1876. Neither the princi- 
pal nor interest were paid. The membership ran dowa 
and the congregation dcereased, and what little was 
accomplished was not done without heroism. In 1876, Mr. 
William Eliott Smith, the ereditor, made a proposition to 
Nev. H. Depugh and the members, that if they would raise 
$500 and pay the interest that year, he would give them ere- 
dit for $1,400, thus giving the church $900 asa donation. It 
was not paid that year, but Rey. Rh. C. Cooper followed 
Depugh, and in two years he raised the $500, and paid the 
interest. Mr. Smith gave the credit for $1,400, and this aet 
of philanthropic charity itself did more to encourage the 
congregation than anything that had ever been done by any 
one, and for this beneficent act of Mr. William Eliott Smith, 
our membership and congregation will always remembcr 
him in our devotions, and loye him and his family. By 
that act the suecess of the chureh is manifest in many 
ways, one of the pleasantest of which is the reduction, and 
I believe the extinction of the church debt will take place 
this year. The work has moved along in a deep current of 
religious feeling, making itself felt among those of mature 
age, who have long stood aloof from the ehureh. Our 
chureh value is 85,500. The Sunday-school here was or- 
ganized by Rev. J.C. Emery, in 1866. It has eontinued every 
year since, and the acting superintendent, Z Crawford, and 
eight zealous, active, religious teaehers are determined to 
make it a religious power in the church. It numbers 80, 
and is stillinereasing. The membership is 175; congregation 
numbers 250 regularly. This congregation bas had sinee 
1359 to 1882, 20 different ministers, Al] served two years at 
a time but two, and these served three years, There are 
a very few of this number living They have gone to heaven 
“where the wicked eease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.”?. There are six A. M. FE. Churches in this county: 
Lower Alton, Upper Alton, Edwardsville, Collinsville, Ridge 
Prairie and Rocky Fork. The Edwardsville church build- 
ing is now being finished; a one story frame, 30x46. The 
Collinsville church building is a one story frame; do not 
know its dimensions. The Ridge Vrairie echureh building is 
a one story frame. Upper Alton church building, 26x40 ; 
a one story fraine ; all paid for. The membership through- 
out the county numbers 550, The number of church goers 
in this county is probably one thousand. We have six 
churches in the eounty, and every chureh has a Sunday- 


school. Sunday-sehool scholars number four hundred. 
Tae value of our echureh property throughout the eounty 


is estimated at twelve thousand dollars. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS T. NORTON, D. D. 


There are ten existing organizations; a sketch of eaeh is 
appended, in the order in which they were established. 


EDWARDSVILLE CIIURCI. 


There have been four distinet organizations in this place. 
The first was made March 17, 1819, by Rev. Salmon Gid- 
dings, of St. Louis, with fifteen members. The records are 
lost. Thomas Lippincott and Hail Mason were probably 
the first Elders. Mr. Lippincott removed from Milton to 
E:lwardsville in the fall of 1820. Jeremiah Abbot and 
Matthew B. Torrance were elders sub equently. 

The widow of Dr. John Blair Smith, at one time Presi- 
dent of Hampden Sidney College, Prince Edward county, 
Va., eawe to Edwardsville in 1817. Ten years latcr, when 
residing at Springfield, [ll., she says: “When I came to 
Edwardsville I could find no professor of religion in the 
place, and for eighteen months after uo sermon was preached 
there. I lived to see a chureh of nine members inereased 
to thirty.” 

The early members were nearly or quite all of Seoteh- 
Irish descent. Previously to 1828 the chureh enjoyed no 
stated gospel ministrations, The fashion was in those days 
fur missionaries to eome out from the Kast and itinerate 
through Missouri and Illinois, wherever they eould find or 
gather Presbyterian churches, spending only a few wecks, 
or perhaps only a few days, with cach. In 1518 Tey. 
Messrs. Benj. Lowe and Samuel Graham performed serviees 
of this kind. Messrs. Edward Hollister and Daniel Gould 
were here in 1821, and labored more or less in Edwards- 
ville. In 1822 came Messrs, Oren Catlin and Daniel G. 
Sprague. Salmon Giddings also performed much labor this 
side the river. I suppose Mr. Lippincott himself condueted 
religious meetings at Edwardsyille when no minister was 
present. 

This was one of the original churehes of Center Presby- 
tery, which held its first meeting at Kaskaskia, January 9, 
1829. The chureh had then thirty-three members. From 
that number it steadily declined. One year later it had 
only twenty-five. The last time it was represented in Presby- 
tery was at Greenville, September, 1831. The last time its 
name appears in the minutes of Presbytery is at the mcet- 
ing in Collinsville, September, 1835. It died, and from 
starvation. The only ministerial labors it ever enjoyed 
were those of passing missionaries, remaining one or two 
Sabbaths only, and an oceasional visit from Mr. Giddings, 
of St. Louis. It was only by slow degrees and after many 
failures that the Church eame to learn the better way. 
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The Secoxp Presbyterian organization in Mdwardsvi'le 
was made sometime in the winter of 1837-8, hy a Conimit- 
tee of Alton Presbytery, N.S It was received under the 
eare of that Presbytery, March 50 1553, Joseph M. Melee 
being present as elder. Another elder was Matthew B. 
Torrance This church was supplied from October, 1-43, 
to April, 1845, by Nev. Thomas Lippincott, in connection 
with Troy. A little before Mr. Lippineott’s labors closed 
at Elwardsville, Dr. James Spilman, an clder brother of 
Nev. B. FP. Spilman, aud a staunch Old School elder, came 
there to reside. He was friendly, but not disposed to unite 
with a New School organization, The chureh being weak. 
wishing to secure his influence and sceiog little to choose 
between New and Old School went over to him and connec- 
ted with Kaskaskia Presbytery, which had organized an Old 
School ehurch there, June 22, 1845. 

This was the Tutrp Presbyterian organization in the 
county seat. For one year Rev. B. F. Spilman was their 
minister. He was suececded by Rev. Alexander Ewiog until 
his death, Aug. 12, 1548. At that time the church occupied 
the Baptist house of worship. In 1556, Dr. Spilman leased 
the Episcopal house. Rey. L P. Bates was minister from 
15856 to 1859. After Mr. Bates’ death and Dr. Spilman’s 
removal, the Third Presbyterian church at Edwardsville, 
ended in death, and its name was erased trom the roll of 
Presbytery 

The Fourtu organization, which still exists, was made 
Sabbath, August 11th, 1867, by Rev. A. T. Norton, D D., 
Rev. Andrew D. Jack, with these members, viz: Mrs. Caro- 
line Dimmock, Mrs. Lizzie H. Pogue, Mr. Beraliel 
Day, Mrs. Haldah Ann Day, Miss Nancy N. Day, Miss 
Amelia C. Day, Mrs. Merey, E. T. Jack, Mrs. Anna 
Glass, Mrs. Rebeeea Snyder, Mrs. Susan Warr, and Mr. 
Samuel W. Temple. Mr. Temple was made Elder. The 
present Elders are Judge Jehu G. Irwin and Mr. C. W. 
Fangenwroth. The ministers have been A. D. Jack, A. 11. 
Parks, Lucius I. Root, James F. Berry, and John D. Geh- 
ring, who is now there. 
of worship. 


This congregation has a good house 
It reported in 1582 fifty-one communicants. 
It hasa vigorous Sabbath-school and maiutaius a weekly 
prayer mecting. 

ALTON CHURCH. 

There have been two organizations. The first was made 
by Revs. Edward Ifollister and Danicl Gould, June 9th, 
1821 with these eight members. viz: Enoch Long, Mrs. 
Mary Long, [saae Waters, Henry H. Snow, Eduah ILastiags, 
Abigail Waters, Lavina Bishop, Brittania 3 Brown, The 
next day the Sacrament of the Supper was administered. 
Oa July 8th, August 12th and October 9th of the same year 
Mr Gould preached to the church. On December 4, 1821, 
and March 25,1822, Mr. Hollister preached, aud the next 
morning took leave of the church to return to his native 
place at the East. Brittania 5. Brown dicd on the 28th of 
Auvust, and on September 15, 1822, her funeral sermon 
was preached by Rev. Jesse Townsend. On January 23th, 
February 8th and March 5th, 1823, Rev. Oren Catlin 
preached. At the last date, Henry THI. Snow was made 
clerk of the Session, and John L. Ramsey, Mrs. Martha 


Ramsey and Mrs. Twitchell were received into the church 
On April 7th and April 23, 1525, Rev. 
Oren Catlin and Rey. Daniel G. Sprague visited and ad- 
dressed the church. April 24, 1524, Miss Eduah Tastings 
was disinissed. This is the last entry on the session book hy 
the clerk. But to it the following statement is appeuded, 
viz; “At the session of the Presbytery of Missouri, held 
at St. Charles in March, 1526, a resolution was passed in- 
corporating the chureh of Alton with the church of Ed- 
wardsville, in consequenee of the removal of all the mem- 
bers of said chureh except two, viz: Enoch Long and Mrs. 
Mary Long. The above fact is certified by the undersigned, 
who—as an Elder of the church at Edwardsville—was a 
member of said Presbytery at the time of the passage of 
the resolution. 

‘© Alton, June 18, 1851. 


on examination. 


Taomas Lurrrscortr.” 


THE PRESENT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ALTON 


was organized June 19, 1831, by Rev. Thomas Lippineott, 
with these members, viz: Enoch Long, and Mrs. Mary 
Long; Wm <A. Robertson and Eleanor M. R shertson ; Mrs. 
Mary Aon Tolman; Samuel Thurston and Doreas Thurston; 
George W. Fuller. 

Elders: Enoch Long, June 19, (851, dismissed December 
18, 1836; Samuel Thurston, Jauuary 21, 1332. died May 
16, 1823; 11 IX. Lathy, October 10, 1834, ex. March 8, 
1846; 3 E. Moore, July 25, 1835, dis. April 8, IN41; 
Andrew Alexan ler, Szptember 25,1835 died September 1s, 
1838; J. D. Bissell, December 22, 1837, dis. March 28, 
1839; A W..Corey, February 10, 1855, dis. January 4, 
1840. W.S. Gilman, December 8, 183), dis. June 10, 1541 ; 
Benjamin Godfrey, July 5, 1540, dis. September 15, 1548 ; 
Charles W. IIunter, July 5, 1540, ex. February 1, 1541; 
Orriu Cooley, May 28, 1541; dis. December 13, 1541; 
Lawson A. Parks, May 28, 1841; Samuel Wade, May 28, 
1841; DD. T. Wheeler, Nov. 14, 1541, dis. August 19, 1843 ; 
P. B Whipple, November 14, 1841; Isaac Fearritt, No- 
vember 14, 1841; Stephen Lufkin, April 29, 1849; Nathan 
Johnson, April 29, 1849. April 26, 1849, the church 
adopted the limited term of eldership. The elders under 
this system have heen as follows : Lawson A. Parks, eleeted 
April De 1851; Isaae Scarritt, elected April 27, 1801; YP. 
B. Whipple, elected October 9, 1553; Joshua G. Lamb, 
elected October 9, 1853; Nathan Johnson, elected August 
5, 1855, dis July 23, 1867; Samuel Wade, elected Angust 
5, 1955, dis. June 17, 1870; Lawson A Parks, elected Sep- 
tember 2), 1858, died March 31, 1575; Isaac Searritt, 
elected September 20, 1858, died Deeember 22, 1575; Per- 
ley B. Whipple, elected December 15, 1899; Joshua G. 
Lamb, eleeted December 13, 1859; Dr. Benj. KK. Hart, 
elected December 18, 1859, died September 2, 156.5; Robert 
Barr, elected March 5, 1565, died August 15, 1568; James 
Newman, elected March 5, 1865, dismissed ; J. G. Lamb, 
elected March 17, 1867, dismissed; Perly B. Whipple, 
elected March 17, 1867; Edward Hollister, elected March 
17, 1867; A. W. Greenwood, elected March 17, 1867, dis- 
missed. Juhu A. Cousley, elected January 16,1370; P. B. 
Whipple, elected May 7, 1671; Henry L. Nichols, elected 
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May 7, 1871; John P. Nisbett, elected April 25, 1875 ; 
Martin I. Lee, elected Apri] 25, 1875, dismissed ; Perley B. 
Whipple, elected June 10, 1877; Henry L Nichols, elected 
June 10, 1877; S. B. Funk, elected June 10, 1877, died 
January 25, 1881; Oliver S. Stowell, elected March 7, 1880. 

Ministers: Thomas Lippincott, until June, 1532. He 
was succeeded by Klisha Jenny, who remained until April, 
1835, Frederick W. Graves began in June, 1835. The 
following October he became pastor and remained until 
November 1838. During the succeeding winter the pulpit 
was supplied by Albert Hale, now of Springfield. Angustus 
T. Norton entered upon his labors as pastor elect March 1, 
1859. On the 9th of May following he was installed by 
the Presbytery of Alton. Mr. Norton served as pastor until 
May 24,1857, when he resigned, but continued either in 
person, or through other ministers, to. supply the congrega- 
tion, for the most part, until July 1, 1858, when he was dis- 
missed by the Presbytery—making the whole period of his 
service nineteen years and three months. Cornelius H. Tay- 
lor was installed pastor July 1, 1858, and remained until the 
latter part of March, L868, making a pastorate of nearly 
ten years. The church then remained without a pastor for 
one year. C. Solon Armstrong was invited to the pastorate 
April 16, 1869, and entered upon his duties the 15th of the 
ensuing May. He was duly installed December 16, 1869, 
and dismissed by Presbytery April 9, 1880. 

The congregation was then served by various ministers, 
principally by their former pastor, Rev. A. T. Norton D. D., 
notil September 1, 1881, when Rev. Thomas Gordon com- 
meneed his labors. Mr. Gordon was duly installed as pastor 
Tuesday evening, October 25, 1-81. 

The whole number of members inthe church up to Janu- 
ary, 1879, is 1066. Of these two hundred and forty-three 
were added befure Mr. Norton’s pastorate and three handred 
and seventy-one during its continuauce. In Mr. Taylor's 
pastorate, two hundred and two were added; in the year be- 
tween Mr. Taylor and Mr. Armstrong, five; in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s two hundred and forty-five. The number of mem- 
bers reported to the Assembly at the close of Mr. Norton's 
administration was two hundred and thirty; at the close of 
Mr. Taylor's two hundred and forty-two ; in the spring of 
1578, at the close of Mr. Armstrong’s ninth year, three hun- 
crel were reported. In 1870 about forty-eight members were 
dismissed to form a Congregational church. The reduction in 
numbers by this movement was serious, but the loss in pecu- 
niary strength was far more so, amounting to fully one-half 
the financial ability of the congregation. Though never 
rich, the benevolence of this congregation has heen so sedu- 
loisly cultivated and so largely developed that during the 
whole of Mr. Norton’s and Mr. Taylor’s administrations, its 
offerings for benevolent causes, outside of itself, were larger 
than any other Presbyterian church in the State except one 
or two in Chicago. Content with a modest, inexpensive 
house of worship, it supported its pastors well, and gave 
largely to all benevolent causes, especially Home Missions. 

There have been many revivals in the history of this con- 
gregation; but the one most notable, for the character and 
standing of its converts, was that of the winter and spring 
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of 1819, Value is not to be estimated by numbers, but by 
weight. The conversion of Saul of Tarsns was worth more 
tothe Church and the world, than that of the whole three 
thouzand on the day of Pentecost. The population of all 
our Western cities and villages is extremely fluctuatiog. 
That of Alton has ever been pre-eminently so. Hence the 
small permanent growth of this church, notwithstanding 
the constant and large increase of members. 

Tts pluce of worship. The church of 1821, noticed in 
another place, was organized in a log school-house in Upper 
Alton. It stood on the corner diagonally opposite the north- 
east corner of John Bates’ premises. A small one-story 
brick house now occupies the spot. In that log school- 
house, Deacon Long and Henry IH. Snow gathered a Sabbath- 
school iu the summer of 1520. The present church was 
orgauized at the house of Deacon Enoch Long, corner of 
Maia and College streets, Upper Alton, the spot now occu- 
pied by the late Joseph Burnap’s residence. The public 
services of the occasion were held in the brick school honse 
in upper Alton, The next place of worship was the frame 
building on Second street, Alton, next east of the residence of 
the late Simeon Ryder. The next building occupied was 
Lyceum Hall, on the uortheast corner of Alby and Second 
streets. This building was burned July 30, 1874. Captain 


Benjamin Godfrey united with this church on profession, No- 
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vember 8, 1833. The same year he erected with his own means, 
a commudions stone church, with a spire and basement story, 
on the northeast corner of Third and Market streets, where 
the Episcopal church now stands. Ile retained the title in 
his own hands, and afterwards gave the property to the trus- 
tees of Monticello Seminary, by whom it was sold to the 
Episcopalians in the spring of 1345. A fine bell was in the 
tower, prescnted to the church by Mrs. Gilman, mother of 
B. Land W.8. Giiman. arly one morning, immediately 
after the sale, that bell descended from that tower and went 
away on adray. This church occupied that building from 
its erection till the time of sale, paying rent for it to Monti- 
cello Seminary, while it was owned by that Institution. Its 
uext place of worship was in a small frame chureh on the 
uortheast corner of Third and Alby streets, where the Uni- 
tarian parsonage now stands. The pressed brick house of 
worship was erected at a cost of $5,500, aud was dedicated 
June 14, 1846. In 1853, it was enlarged by an addition of 
twenty-five feet to the front, making the entire length eighty 
feet. This addition, with other improvements, cost $2,500, 
Ta 1858 a $2,009) organ was put up in the building. In July 
and August of 1865 there was another renovation which in- 
volved an expense of seven hundred dollars, But the chief 
renovation and re-arrangement was made in 1875 at a cost 
of $4,000. A re-dedication ensued October 17, 1875. A 
sermon was preached on the occasion, reciting the whole 
history of the church, especially in reference to its places of 
worship. A debt was created by this last improvement which 
for several years was the source of no little annoyance. It 
and all the other indebtedness of the church was fully can 
celled on the first of January 1882. 

A large fine parsonage of brick was purchased in 1871 at 
a cost of $4,000. This was the offering of the congregation 
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to the magnificent Memorial Fund of nearly eight millions 
raised that year by the 


RE-UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The Sabbath-school of the church has been sustained 
the whole year through, and with great vigor. [ts Superin- 
tendents have been Andrew Alexander, Moses Forbes, David 
T. Wheeler, Benjamin E. Viall, L. 3. Williams, L. A. 
Parks, Isaac Scarritt, Edward Hollister and Thomas P. 
Nisbett. The last named is still in office—1882. During a 
large portion of the church's history a mission Sabbath- 
school has been sustained—at first in [unterstown 
then in Sempletown. 

The Semi-Centennial of the church occurred on Sabbath, 
June 18, 1881. It was celebrated with great interest and 
profit. The services commenced Friday evening, June 17, 
and continucd through Saturday, the 1Sth,and Sabbath, 19th. 
The entire proceedings were published in a pamphlet of 
140 pages. 

Copies of this pamphlet, of all the Psalms and hymn- 
books, used in the church service for these first fifty years of 
its history, a copy of the “ !listory of Presbyterianism in 1ili- 
nois, by A. T. Norton, D. D.,’ and the various Historical 
shields used on the occasion, are deposited in a nicely con- 
strneted box which is to be in the custody of the stated 
Clerk of the Session, until the occurrence of the Centen- 
nial Anniversary of the chureh, July 19, 1931. 

At the time of the observance of this Semi-Centennial, 
two of the original members of the church were alive, viz: 
George W. Fuller, now of Galena, Mlinois, and Enoch Long. 
But the vencrable aud venerated Euoch Long passed to his 
rest without a struggle, at his residence, Sabula, Iowa, July 
19th, 1881, at the age of 90 years, nine months and three 
days. The number of communicants April, 1882, was 234. 


and 


COLLINSVILLE CHURCH. 


The place at its first settlement was called Unionville, 
afterward was named Collinsvitle, from the Collins family. 
The chureli was organized May 3d, 1525, with these mem- 
bers, viz: William Collins, Esther Collins, Augnstus Col- 
lins, Elizabeth B. Collins, Eliza Collins, Almira Collins, 
Frederick Collins, Oriel Wilcox, Susan Wilcox, Llorace 
Look, Emma C. Look. Seven of these belonged to the 
family of Deacon William Collins, who came to this place in 
the fall of 1822, 
son. 


with his wife and three daughters and one 
Four of his six sous—viz., Augustus, Anson, Michael 
and William B.—had preceded him by several years. The 
family was from Litchfield, Conn., to which place William 
B. Collins, when a young man, had removed from Guilford, 
Conn. The church, from its foundation until the fall of 
1843, worshiped in a house erected in 1818, one of the first 
frame meeting-houses built in [inois. The stated preach- 
ing of the gospel was not enjoyed until 1830, thoagh for 
nearly twelve years a Sabbath-school had been sustained, 
and worship of some kind had been held almost every Sab- 
bath. When a minister could not be obtained, they met 
for prayer and exhortation, or read a sermon. From 1850 
to 1840 the church enjoyed for half the time, successively, 
38 
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the services of Revs. Thomas Lippincott, John I. Brooks, 
Roswell Brooks and Robert Blake. Up to 1839 it was 
aided by the Home Missionary Society. Since that time it 
has received no as-istance from abroad. MUNISTERS: 
Charles E. Blood, pastor, commenced laboring with them 
July 4, 1840; Thomas Lippincott, supply pastor, 1848 ; 
Lemuel Grosvenor, pastor, 1845; David Dimond, supply 
pastor, 1850; Gideon C. Clark, pastor, 1856; Charles F. 
Halsey, pastor, 1864; John DP. Jones, pastor, NGA edie JR, 
Barnes, pastor, 1870; George W. Coit, pastor, 1874; Joseph 
G. Reasor, D. D., pastor, 1878. John R. Reason, supply 
pastor, commenced Oct. 10th, 1880, and is still—May, 1832, 
in office. Expers: William Collins and Oriel Wilcox 
at the organization; Horace Look and Frederick Collins, 
January 12, 1829; William B. Collins, Noveniber 10th, 
1832; Lewis Weeks, August, 1837; Hiram L. Ripley, 
September 15, 1858; Philander Braley, Austin B. Beach, 
James Haffy, November 14th, 1541; J. Vanstavoren, = 
Sheppard, Jauuary 24th, 1547; E. B. Lockwood, February 
9}, In47; C. C. Treadway, 1861; Hon. J. Nt. Miller, July, 
1880. Deacons: James 8. Wadsworth, G. W. Peers aud 
George A. Miller. 

The present church building was erected in 1845, at a 
cost of about eighteen hundred dollars. It was badly shat- 
tered by a storm in 1879. In addition the church owns 
property in shape of lots, a parsonage, and another valuable 
residence. It is not in debt, and paysa liberal salary to the 
past-r, and contributes, though not systematically, to the 
benevolent agencies of the Church at large. The member- 
ship at present is about one hundred and forty. The Sab- 
bath-school is quite flourishing ; two officers, fourteen teach- 
ers, one hundred and seventy-five pupils. 


MARINE CHURCH. 


This was organized Nov. 2d, 1834. Roswell Brooks 
preached here one-half the time for one year. Next 
succeeded, Robert Blake, one-half the time for two years. 
Then the church was vacant until 1840, when T Lippincott 
was employed, and continued, one-half the time for three 
years. A pleasant revival occurred and twenty-seven were 
added to the church. Then followed James R. Dann. After 
eighteen months’ labor elsewhere, Mr. Lippincott supplied 
again for one year. The subsequent ministers, named in 
their order, are these: Calvin Butler, Sigmund Uhfelder, 
James A. Darrah, ©. J. Pitkin, Willtam Ellers, A. D. 
Jack, H. W. Wood, J. Scott Davis, C. T. Hal- 
sey, the last from Jan. 1874, to Jan. 1878. and Robert 
Stewart. Enprers: James Breath, James M. Nichols, Geo. 
W. Welsh, Nov. 2d, 1833; C. Lyman, Feb. 10th, 1842; 
Geo T. Allen, April 30, 1843; John Breath, same; 
A.L Saunders, Feb 7th, 1848; J. 8. Cottrell, same; Joel 
Simpson, April 80, 1854; Richard P. Marshall, same; Lewis 
Potter, April 16th, 1864; Samuel H. Brown, May 8, 1869 ; 
Richard A. Marshall, April 21, 1872. The original mem- 
bers were these: James Breath, Elizabeth Breath, Geo. C. 
Allen, Mary Allen, James M. Niehols, Ehzabeth Nichols, 
Geo. W. Walsh, John R. Kerr, Wm. Anderson, Eunice A. 
Anderson, Gertrude Anderson, Zilphatt Parker, Geo. Foster, 
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Hunnah N. Foster, Rebecca L. Breath and Mary ANE 
Breath. Calvin Butler eame here in 1849, and died Nov. 
ed, 1eé4. His hevre, cccupied by Lis wicow and family, 
was burned in the fall of 1855. For several years past the 
Sabbath-school, and indeed the whole church work here, has 
devolved on Elder Lewis Potter and his excellent wife. 
There is a good frame chureh, built in 1851. Before its erec- 
tion, all denominations used the same building. This chureh 
js at present—1582—in a very depressed condition. It last 
reported a membership of twenty-six. But the number 
in 1882 is not more than twelve or fifteen. 


UPPER ALTON CIURCH. 


The organization was inade January Sth, 1837, by 
Revs. F. W. Graves, T. B. Hurlbut and Thomas Lippin- 
cott, with twenty members. It appears that in June follow- 
ing a union was effected between this and a Congregational 
church in the same place. By this union twenty-six mem- 
bers were added. One article provides for the election of 
Elders triennially. E P. Lovejoy was the first minister. 
He labored gratuitously. C. G. Selleck was installed pas- 
tor Nov. 16, 1837, and resigned the charge in October, 1841. 
Hubbel Loomis succeeded him as stated pastor until May, 
1843. Mr. Loomis was succeeded by H. B. Whittaker, who 
continued his labors here until his death, Sept. 15th, 1844. 
Williston Jones succeeded Mr. Whittaker, and remained 
until May, 1845. Lemuel Foster, T. B. Hurlbut and Wil- 
liam Barnes, labored for different periods. W.R Adams 
from 1861 to 1867. Since then Lucius I. Root, Robert 
Rudd, John Huston and Samuel B. Taggart have served 
this church. Expers: Enoch Long, Ebenezer Dennison, 
John Manning, Samuel Areher, William Clark, Alfred 
Cowles, Joseph Gordon, Winthrop S. Gilman, Russell Sear- 
ritt, Johu Bates, Wm. Cunningham, Myron Ives, J. J. 
Hastings, 8. W. Ball, J. P Burton, T. R. Murphy, Joseph 
Platt, W. 8. R. Robinson and probably some others. The 
Records have been very imperfectly kept. The first church 
edifice was erected in 1836, and occupied the same site as 
the present one. Previous to that the church worshiped in 
whatis known as the “ Brick School House.” The first church 
edifice was burned February 10, 1858. The present build- 
ing was commenced soou after, but for lack of funds went 
on but slowly. It was finally finished, and dedicated No- 
vember 15, 1865. This church has had many difficulties. 
Among these were its semi-constitution, the vicinity of oth- 
er strong churches, and the exceedingly fluctuating charac- 
ter of the population of the place. 

The church is now, May 1832, without a minister. It 
has only one elder, John Bates. Its membership is about 
thirty. 

MONTICELLO CHURCH. 


The post office is Godfrey, Madison county, Hlinois. For 
several reasons peculiar importance attaches 
enough for complete comprehension. In doing this I shall 
derive my materials from the * church manual compiled 
and published by au order of Session in 1860,” from the 
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church records, from the records of the Presbytery of 
Alton, and, in relation to the chureh edifice, from the re- 
cords of Monticello Seminary. It was organized in the 
chapel of Montivello Female Seminary, Nov. 2, 1859, Rev. 
Theron Baldwin, who was then a member of Alton Pres- 
bytery, presiding. I undoubtedly state the exact truth, 
when I say the peculiar shaping of the church's constitu 
tion was due alone to Mr. Baldwin. The original mem 
bers were : Jabez Turner, from the Retormed Dutch 
Chureh, Kinderhook, N. Y.; Timothy Turner, Jairus Burt 
Turner, Ann W. Turner, Elizabeth Turner, from the Vala- 


- tia, Kiuderhook, Presbyterian chuech, N. Y.; James Howeil, 


Ann D'Hart Howell, Sarah Howell, from the Reformed 
Duteh church, Beawenburg, N. Y.; Rufus G. Turner, Mary 
Ann Turner, from the First Presbyterian ¢hurch, Mattea- 


wan, N. Y.; Edwin B. Turver, Congregational church, 


to the . 
history of this church. Hence I propose to give it fully | 


Jacksonville, Hil.; Catharine Ingham, Rebecea Inghain, 
Elizabeth Wilkins, Mary . Gilman, Calvin Godfrey, from 
the Presbyterian church, Alton ; John Mason, sr., from 
Congregational church, Castleton, Vt.: Elizabeth Howell, 
from Presbyterian chureh, New Brunswick, N. J. Eighteen 
persons, twelve of whom were from Presbyterian churches, 
four from the Reformed Dutch, which is Presbyterian under 
a different name, and two Congregationalists. With a 
Presbyterian organizer, sixteen out of eighteen Presbyterian 
members, one would have expected a Preshytcrian church. 
Martin Ash, Maria Ash, Susan W. Miles, Caroline W, 
Baldwin, Benjamiu [ves Gilman, Philena Fobes. Huldah 
M. Sturtevant and Mary Marr, were received on examina: 
tion. This constitution waa adopted: “Art, (1) This 
church shall be called The Church of Christ in Monticello. 
(2) The business of the church shall be transacted by a 
Session, consisting of the pastor (who shall be ex-officio, 
Moderator) and a certain number of elders chosen by nom- 
ination. The elders shail hold their office no more than oue 
year, at any one time, without a re-election. Art. (3) The 
nomination of elders shall be made by the pastor, with the 
consent of the Session, not less than two weeks previous to 
the time for entering upon the duties of this office, and un- 
less objectious are publicly made by at least two members 
of the church in regular standing. they are to be considered 
aselected. (4) In the reception of members, and all cases 
of discipline, a vote of the eburch shall be neces:ary to 
ratify the decision of the Session. Art. (5.) No alteration 
shall be made in this Constitution or in the Confession of 
Faith, except by a vote of two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent at a regularly notified meeting for this purpose. ”” 
Ecclesiastical history can searcely furnish a mateh to this! 
According to Art. 1, there was and could be in the village, 
or precinct called Monticello, no chureh but this one. Ac- 
cording to Art. 2, when the church had no pastor, there 
could be no Ses ion, for he was an essential part of it. The 
elders were not to be chosen by vote of members, but by 
nomination of pastor—Art. 3. Hence necessarily, the elders 
were the creatures of the pastor. And when the eburch 
had no pastor, n> elders could be appointed. By <Art. + 
the Session was deprived of all real authority. 
The Confes-ion of Faith adopted consisted of nine Arti 


cles, and was thoroughly orthodox and Calvinistic. The 
first elders put in office under this unique constitution were 
Timothy Turner and Bepjamin {. Gilman. Others, down 
to 1854, are as follows: Abijah W. Corey, 1841; Benjamin 
Godfrey, 1842; Nathan Johnson, 1845; John Mason, sr, 
1846; George Smith, 1847. The ministers have been — 
(1) Theron Baldwin, supply pastor from November 2, 1838, 
till November 22, 184). Ocetober 4, 1810, the church inyi- 
ted Mr. Baldwin to become their pastor, and instructed B. I. 
Gilman and Timothy Turner to apply to Presbytery to have 
him installed. This was done, November 22,1540, A. T. 
Norton, of Alton Presbyterian church, preached the sermon, 
T. B. Hurlbut, of Upper Alton, gave the charge to the 
pastor, and T. Lippincott to the people. It was a semi- 
installation— Presbyterial, inasmuch as Presbytery was con- 
sulted about it, and agreed to Mr. Baldwiu's wishes as to 
the individuals to officiate, all of whom were co-Presbyters 
with himself—non-Presbyterial in that the constitutional 
questions were ontitted. Nothing ean be more farcical thau 
Mr. B's. attempts to wear, and not to wear the Presbyterian 
harness. Tae reeor.Js of the Sassion during the whole of 
Mr. B's. administration are very neatly kept in due Presbyte- 
rian form. From only a single entry would one suspect the 
church to be anything else than Presbyterian. “July 31, 
1841, Timothy Turner was appointed (by the Session) a 
delegate to the Alton Presbytery on the ground that such 
delegates were received on certain conditions, by said Pres- 
bytery as corresponding members.” The “ conditions ” 
referred to are contained in a plan of correspondence drawn 
up by Mr. Baldwin and foolishly adopted by the Presbytery 
of Alton at its fall session in Upper Alton, 1840. That 
“plan is as follows: (1) “That we adopt the practice of 
receiving delegates, as corresponding members, trom such 
Congregational and other churches within our bounds as 
harmonize with us in belief of the essential doctrines of 
Christianity, provided they are willing regularly to report 
to this body. (2) That such delegates have the right not 


only to speak. but also to vote on all matters which come - 


before this body, except such as are strictly Presbyterial. 
(3) That we consent to act as an advisory council in all 
eases of reference which those associated churches may bring 
before us.” At the fall meeting in 1867, these resolutions 
were repealed. But from the fall of 1840 to the fall of 1867, 
they were theoretically in foree, though practically disre- 
garded. The facet is, the Presbyterian system is complete in 
itself. All foreign elements engrafted upon it are so many 
exerescences, which have in the end to be cut off or out. 
Mr, Baldwin left in April, 1844. He was succeeded by 
Elisha Jenney until September, of the same year. George 
Pyle followed and remained till his death, Jan 22, 1846; 
Joseph A. Ranney from March, 1846, to Nov., 1847; Wm. 
Homes from June, 1548, to June 1550; Geo. M. Tuthili 
from Oet. 1850, till May, 1852; Charles Temple from June 
1852, till June, 1454, All the above ministers were conneet- 
ed with the Presbyterian Church save Charles Temple, and 
al] with Alton Presbytery save Messrs. Temple and Ifomes. 
Monticello chureh was received by Presbytery, according to 
the terms of correspondence, May 3, 1842, and thereafter 
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represented in Presbytery and Syuod with as much regularity 
asany other church down to 1854. 

January 18, 1855, the Presbytery of Alton met with 
the Montieello church. That church presented a re- 
ques vo come fully into connection with Presbytery. The 
request was granted. Subsequeutly, but on the same day, 
Wellington W. Wells was, by the Presbytery, ordained pas- 
tor of that church according to Presbyterian usage. The 
ehurech remained in this connection until Oet. 2, 1860, when 
the following minute appears upon the Records of Presby- 
tery: ‘ The Alton Presbytery have received certain papers 
from the congregation at Monticello, iu which they express 
their opinion that the relation subsisting between said 
Presbytery and the congregation ought to be dissolved. 
The Presbytery express their regret that such a feeling 
should exist among those brethren with whom we have 
lived for years on terms of the greatest friendship. But as 
the papers inform the Presbytery, the church Aas withdrawn 
from our body, we erase the name of the Monticello church 
from our roll.” The manual of the Monticello church 
refers to this matter thus: “in 1855, the church united 
with the Presbytery of Alton, aud remained in that connec- 
tion till June, 1860, when the Presbytery haviug ceased to 
co-operate with the A. IL M. Society, (with which this 
church had co-operated since its first organization and still 
preferred to co-operate) it withdrew from Presbytery, and 
resumed its original independent condition.” While under 
the care of Presbytery, the church was prosperous and uni- 
ted. For the first year W. W. Wells was their pastor. He 
was duly released from that charge by Presbytery, Sept. 29, 


1855. In October, Rev. Albert Smith became supply 
pistor. He was ealled to the pastorate and installed by the 


Presbytery of Alton, Nov. 22, 1856, and remained in that 
relation until his death, April 24,1863 Mr. Smith did not 
withdraw from the Presbytery with his church. Very sin- 
gularly the records of the ehurelh during the period of its 
connection with Presbytery cannot be fuund. That they were 
duly kept there is no doubt. Such pastors as Messrs. Wells 
and Smith would not have neglected so vital a matter. 
Besides, they were before Presbytery, in the spring of 1856 
duly examined and approved. In 1855, the church reported 
eighty members. In 1856, ninety-one; 1557, ninety-five ; 
1558, ninety-three; 1859, ninety-eight; 1560, one hundred 
and eight. In 1857, Benjamin Webster was added to the 
Session. Those six years nearly, cf connection with the 
Presbytery, were years of union, peace and unmixed pros- 
perity. In those years the church edifice was erected hy 
the trustees of the seminary, ‘‘ for the joint use of the Mon- 
ticello Presbyterian congregation” and the seminary, ae- 
cording to a plan, dated August 10, 1-57, and signed by B, 
Godfrey and P. Fobes, on the part of the seminary, and 
B. E. Gilman and A. W. Corey, on the part of the congre- 


gation. The title to this property is with the trustees of the 
seminary. To trace the history of this church since its 


withdrawal from Presbytery is not here in place. While 
Mr. Smith lived it prospered. Ilis wise and steady ccurse 
kept the elements in repose. December 16, 1567, the first 
constitution of the church was essentially changed. Since 
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that time, or rather since its withdrawal from the Presbytery, 
ithas not been Presbyterian, whatever else it may have been 
oris. Upon the whole, the history of this church, since the 
death of Dr. Smith, has demonstrated the utter absurdity 
of attempting to build up an orthodox charch which shall 
be wa-denominatiinel. Drs. Baldwin and Smith were able 
men. They could hold a church to orthodox moorings by 
their individual power and Presbyterian conuections. Lesser 
men, with no such connections, will surely fail. No chureh 
ean live and grow and be nseful without some distinetive and 
acknowledged system of doctrine and polity. 


TROY CHURCH. 


The organization was made Oct. 2d, 1842, by Revs. Wm. 
Chamberlain, T. Lippincott and C. E. Blood, with these 
members: J. K. Reiner, 5. C. Reiner, James Perigo, H. 
Perigo, Cyrus Scott, jr., P. Scott, E. Scott, L. A. Scott, B. 
Posey, G. W. Sevtt, E. Guodwin, E. Davis and Cynthia 
Scott. This was the first church organization of any denomi- 
nation in the village of Troy. Up to Dee. 22d, 1567, the 
church had received eighty-five members, only sixteen of 
whom were then remaining. At that time Itev. Robert 
Stewart commenced his permanent labors. Since then and 
up to Jan. Ist, 1878, one hundred and twelve have been 
added. Before Mr. S:ewart, the church was served by the 
following ministers: Win. Chamberlain, Thomas Lippincott, 
J. R. Dunn, Calvin Butler, L. A. Parks, licentiate, John 
Gibson, Socrates Smith, James A. Darrah, Caleb J. Pitkin, 
William Ellers and A. D. Jack. Most of these labored here 
only half the time. The following are the elders: Dr. 
J. K. Reiner and James Perigo, the first two. Thomas 
Smith, Wesley Jarvis, Oliver Beard, John R. Swain, Dr. 
F. W. Lytle, L. R. Cornman, John McKee, Dr. F. A. 
Sabin, Andrew Kimberlin, James A. Henderson, Samuel 
Yandell, James W. Barlow, Edward Bigelow, Thomas IT. 
Bell, R. C. Morris, Henry A. Risser, James Gang, Thomas 
J. Purviance and John Bosomworth. In 1545 the church 
adopted the limited period of Eldership. The first house of 
worship was a neat frame, twenty-four by thirty feet. When 
the new house was erected the old one was sold and is now 
private property. This new house is of brick, sixty by 
thirty-six feet, with basement story and audience room above, 
and cost $10,000. Eleven hundred of this was donated by 
the Board of Church Erection. The corner stone of this 
house was laid on Mr. Stewart's birth-day, May 3, 1871. It 
was dedicated May 3, 1872, the day the pastor was seventy- 
four years of age. 

Mr. Stewart remained in charge of the church until his 
death, which took place at his residence in Troy, July 11, 
1881, at the advanced age of eighty three years, two months 
and eight days. The present minister of the church is Rev. 
Joho Gehring. The present Elders are D. F. A. Sabin 
and Thomas II. Bell, and the number of members about 
sixty-five. 


MORO CIIURCIL, 


The church of Rattan’s Prairie, now called Moro, was 
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- organized by Revs. Valentine Pentzer and P. D. Young, 


December 9, 1848, ina school house where the village of 
Bethalto now is, with these members, viz.: Samuel Smith, 
Ruth Smith, Hugh S.nith, Letitia Dorsey, James Purdy 
Smith, Elizabeth Smith, D. Duncan Smith, Ann M. Ventzer, 
Mrs Ann Smith. Samuel Smith was made elder. Tle died 
in June, 1856. Since appointed, Hugh Smith, November 
20, 1854; William A. Lanterman and George F. Stahl, 
same date; Samuel Dorsey, James Harvey Smith, Hiram 
E. Stahl. elected in first part of 1870; W.S. B. Robinson 
about 1876. 

Ministers: Valentine Pentzer; P. D. Young, 1850; 
Peter Hassinger, 1853-56; 5S. B. Smith, 1857-58; R. M. 
Roberts, 1360; F. H. L. Laird, 1862; A. N. Denny, 1864, 
till his death, September 29, 1863; TR. G. Ross, 1869; M. 
B. Gregg, 1871; George B. McComb, 1572; John Huston, 
1874; Wilhan L. Johnson, 1876; Samuel LB. Taggart, 1879. 
The name of the church was changed from “ Rattan’s 
Prairie” to “Moro” by Presbytery April 6,1869, There 
has been but one house of worship. It was erected in the 
summer and full of 1853, and is situated near the Moro 
depot. A cemetery is in the same enclosure with the 
church and adjoins the church site. Before the church was 
erected, the common place of meeting was Bethalto school- 


house. 
Mr. Taggart is still in charge of the church. His post- 


office address is Upper Alton, IHinois. The membership is 
about fitty-tive. 


ZION (GERMAN) PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


This church was organized at Fusterburg, Madison county, 
October 12, 1857, by Revs. J. G. Schaible and H. Blanke, 
with twenty members. Up to the fall of 1877 the church 
was served by three ministers—H. Blanke, J. H Reints and 
August Busch, who entered upon their work in 1857, 1869 
and 1873, respectively. 

The first Elders were Fred Wortman and C. Breuken. 
Afterward P, A. Schelut, Eroest Wortman and ©. F. Lob- 
big. In August, 1578, the church adopted the time service 
method, at the same time reducing the board to two, C. 
Breuken and P. H. Seheldt. This church has had a 
membership of one bandred and thirty-nine in all from the 
beginning. Its present membership is eighty-nine. 

A house of worship was built soon after the organization, 
which cost about tive huudred dollars. 
erected at the same time ata cost of about four bundred 
dollars. Additions have been made to the parsonage since, 
so that the present value of the church property, including 
house of worship, parsonage and grounds, is about $1,500. 
Since the fall of 1877, this church was without a pastor. 
During the spring and summer of 1578 it was served by a 
licentiate, Albert F. Beyer, then a student ot’ Danville 
Seminary, whom the chureh elected their pastor, and who 
was ordained over them May 14, 1879, by a committee of 
Alton Presbytery. The church building is situated in T. 6 
N., R. 9 W., See. 14, N. E. t of S. W. + of the section. 

The present (1882), Elders are C. F. Lobbig and Ernest 
Wortman. The number of members is fifty. 


A parsonage was 


SALEM (GERMAN) PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

This church was organized August 19, 1869, by Revs. 
John A. Reints, Mr Tschudy and Jelder Frederick Wort- 
man with these members: [lenry Bausch, Anton Telgmann, 
Henry Koch, Frederick Schallenberg, Nicolaus Yseh, Carl 
Wenzel, Ilermann Bockstrock, August Seiler, John Hauser, 
Chrst. Schlerker, Ernest Schallenberg, Henry Banker, 
Henry Landwehr, Henry Schallenberg. Y. E. Schallenberg, 
Mathilde Noch, Teadore Telgmaun, Susanne Bausch, Char- 
lotte Schallenberg, Mrs. Ysch, Charlain Wenzel, Charlain 
Bockstrock, Hanne Hauser, Anna Schlenker, Dina Schallen- 
berg, Rosienc Seiler. Elders: Henry Bausch, Antou Telg- 
mann. Ministers: John H. Reints from the organization 
until August, 1877; August Busch, 1878; Albert E Bayer, 
present minister, was ordained over them May 5, 1879. The 
church house was erected within two months, September and 
October, 1869, and cost about $1,000. It is in T. 6, R. 9, 
8. E. } Sec. 18. This chnreh together with Zion chureh at 
Fosterburg. Madison county, constitute a very interesting 
parish. All the members of both are native Germans. Their 
religious services are in that language. The present (1882) 
Elders are, Anton Telgmann and Henry Bausch, and the 
number of members sixty. Godfrey, Madison county, Illi- 
nois, is the post-office address, 

Woodburn (German) Presbyterian church, just across the 
line, in Macoupin county, has been quite recently organized. 
Salem, Zion and Woolburn constitute one field, under the 
charge of Rey. A. I. Bayer, whose residence is at Foster- 
burg. 


THE BAPTIST CHURCII. 


BY JUSTUS BULKLEY, D. D. 


Ar the clos2 of the Revolutionary war the entire number 
of Baptists in America did not exceed fifty thousand, and in 
all the valley of the Mississippi there were but two small 
churches. The first ministers of the gospel who visited the 
region of Kentucky were Lewis Lunford (called in Virginia 
“the Wonderful Boy”) and John Taylor, who made excur- 
sions to that region in 1779. he Presbyterians were the 
second denomination to enter this valley. Their pioneer 
was Rev. David Rice, who in October, 1783, with his 
tamily, settled near Harred’s Station, Kentucky. In 1786 
two itinerant Methodist ministers arrived in Kentucky, and 
laid the foundation for their numerous people. 

So far as I can learn, the first evangelical or Protestant 
minister that preached the gospel in the Illinois country, 
was Rey. James Smith, a Separate Baptist minister, who in 
the summer of 1787 visited aud preached to the scattered 
inhabitants of what is now Monroe county. In 1790 he 
made a second visit to the same territory, preached, was 
taken prisoner by the Indians, near Waterloo, carried to the 
Kickapoo town on the Wabash, ransomed and returned to 
Kentucky. In 1796 Rey. Jostah Dodge, a native of Con: 
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necticut, but a pioneer from Kentucky, visited Illinois, and 
baptized four persons, who had professed conversion under 
Smith’s preaching. One of these was James Lemen, Sr., 
who, with his four sous, became subsequently Baptist min- 
isters. Rey. David Badgley in the spring of 1796 came to 
Illinois from Hardin county, Virginia. He baptized fifteen 
persons, and, aided by Joseph Chance, who was not then an 
ordained minister, constituted the New Design Baptist church, 
Monroe county, with twenty-eight members,—the first Bap- 
tist church in Hlinois. It was constituted May 28, 1796. 
In the spring of 1796 Badgley moved his family to Illinois, 
preached, enjoyed revival seasons, and in 1798 constituted 
another church in the Americau Bottom, with fifteen mem- 
bers. 

First Church.—The first Baptist church organized within 
the present limits of Madison county was at Wood River 
It was constituted May 38, 1807, by David Badgley and 
William Jones. Among the constituent members were: 
William Jones, by letter; Elizabeth Jones, Susan Brown, 
William Stubblefield, Isaac Hill, Lucy Hill, Joseph Cook, 
Sarah Cook, John Nattan, Mary Rattan, Anne Rose, 
John Finley, and possibly others. July following Joseph 
White, James Gillham and Anne Gillham joined, by letter. 
In June, 1809, Abel Moore, Mary Moore, James Beeman 
and Nancy Beeman were received by lettcr. In September, 
1809, George Moore aud Nancy Moore joined by letter. 

In 1807 the first Baptist Association was formed, called 
the “IIinois Union.” It consisted of five churches, Wood 
Itiver, New Design, Mississippi Bottom, Silver Creek and 
tichland. It had four ministers, David Badgley, William 
Jones, Robert Brazil and Joseph Chance, with sixty-two 
members. Hence Wood River church, with its pastor, 
William Jones, was one of five churches to constitute the 
first Baptist Association in Illinois. In 1809 the Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting with this church. The first 
Saturday in April, 1811, letters of dismission were granted 
to William and Islizabeth Jones; but the first Saturday in 
October, 1814, they were again received by letter. The 
first Saturday in June, 1815, James Beeman was appointed 
to get plank to floor the meeting-bouse, and get two aercs of 
land from Joseph Vaughn, for meeting-house and grave- 
yard, The first Saturday in July, 1816, Joseph Vaughn 
offered to sell to the church two acres of Jaud where the 
ineeting-house and graye yard were situated, for five dollars 
per acre. After consulta ion, the church purchased one 
and a half acres, and Vaughn donated a half acre and 
twenty rods. 

These pioneers were a hearty, thrifty, social generous peo- 
ple; their hospitality was unbounded. A common foe in the 
Indians by whom they were surrounded cannected thein 
very closely in their friendship, as well as uuited them for 
common defence. Their settlements were sparse. Their 
custom was to hold monthly meetings, beginning on Saturday 
and holding over the following Sabbath. Their faith was 
simple and their piety sincere; their preaching was largely 
hortatory and their worship primitive and unostentatious ; 
members were often widely scattered ; their mode of travel 
was on horseback, and attended with great danger from a 
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prowling foe; and yet they exhibited great earnestness aud 
puuctuality in their attendance upon the state] appoint- 
ments of the church. One of the members of this church, 
Mrs. Bates, the mother of the wife of Abel Moore, lived 
near Jersey Landing; another, Mrs. Askew, sister of Mr. 
Abel Moore, also lived near Jersey Landing, aud yet both 
came monthly, on horseback, exposed to imminent danger, 
aud yet with great regularity and delight, to attend the 
stated appointments of the church. During the war of 1812 
Elder William Jones became a soldier, and was elected 
captain of his company. During this period he often 
preached in the Block House, which stood near the pre- 
mises of William Gill. 

This church enjoyed a good degree of prosperity until 
about 1849, about which time its membership declined, and 
it was then merged into the Bethlehem United Baptist 
Church. 


EDWARDSVILLE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


Dr. Benjamin F. Edwards came from Kentucky, and set- 
tled in Edwardsville March 19,1827. At this time, the 
number of Baptists living in Madison county was very 
small. In Edwardsville only two were known to profess 
Baptist sentiments, viz: Mr. John Adams, who had been a 
member of a Baptist church in the East, and George Kelly, 
who had been baptized by Rev. J. M. Peck, and held from 
him a certificate of his baptism. Dr. Edwards, desirous of 
developing his religious character and ot engaging as far as 
possible, with others in Divine worship, engaged in devo- 
tional meetings with the Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Cumberland Presbyterians, in Edwardsville, and enjoyed 
them. But he could not thus fully satisfy the couvietions 
of his own couscience. Believing that Baptist churches 
were organized essentially on the New Testament pattern, 
he corresponded with the Rev. John 8. Wilson of Keutucky, 
and persuaded him to visit Edwardsville in the spring of 
1828. Mr. Wilson was then a licentiate of the Mt. Gilead 
Baptist church, Kentucky, the same church to which Dr. 
Edwards belonged. 

A series of weetings were held in Edwardsville, Rock 
Spring, and other places in the vieinity. Extensive revivals 
accompanied his labors. In Edwardsville, business houses 
temporarily suspended and whisky shops were closed, The 
meetings were held in the court-house. The citizens gen- 
erally attended, and the most hardened were deeply impressed. 
The meetings in Edwardsville continued about cight weeks ; 
about thirty persons were baptized. Among those baptized 
was Paris Mason, a prominent and influential citizen, and 
afterward a deacon of the church, and John Adams, sub- 
sequently sheriff of the county, and for many years clerk 
of the church. During these services, a little band of seven 
persons, looking out upon the future cf this valley, deemed 
it loyalty to Christ to organize a Baptist church. They 
gathered at the residence of Dr. Edwards, (subsequently the 
residence uf Hon. Joseph Gillespie), Apri] 15, 1828, and 
organized the Baptist Church of Edwardsville. Let their 
names be recorded: Rev. Thomas Ray and wife, Jacob 
Gonterman and wife, Dr. Benjamin F. Edwards and wife, 


Eliza A. Fall, subsequently Eliza A. Adams of Alton. The 
firat pastor was Rev. Thomas P. Green. Ile was succeeded 
by Rev. Joshua Bradley from New England. Rev. J. B. 
Smith was the third pastor. He was born in Alexander 

. county, Illinois. Rev. Thomas P. Green persuaded him to 
~ come to Elwardsville. At that time he could scarcely read 
intelligibly. He attended Rey. J. M. Peck’s theological 
school at Rock Spring, but becoming in some way involved 
in difference of opinion with his teacher, he came to Kd- 
wardsville and resided and studied with Dr. Edwards, who 
was accustomed to refer to him humorously as his “ theologi- 
cal student.” He served the church two years, and after- 
wards settled in Lexingtou, and Louisville, Kentucky, and 
other places, and subsequeutly rose to considerable eminence 
in the miuistry. 

' Among the early pastors of the church, Rev. Alvin 
Bailey and Rey. George Stacey demand h norable mention. 
Daring its early history, Rev. Elijah Dodson, Rev. Hubbell 
Loomis, Rev. J. M. Peck, Rev. Ebenezer Rodgers aud Rey. 
James Lemen frequently supplied the pulpit. Mr. Wilson’s 
labors resulted in the organization of a chureh at Rock 
Spring, now Oak Hill, the residence of Dr. Peck. The Ed- 
wardsyille and Rock Spring churches applied for admission 
to the Illinois Association, but were refused because they 
openly advocated and earnestly supported Missious, Bible 
and Tract societies, and kindred benevolent organizations. 
These matters with these churches were not made a test of 
fellowship. ach member was permitted to support, or re- 
fuse to support, these benevolent enterprises, but as churches, 
the support was open, earnest and avowed. The rejection 
of their application for membership in the * Illinois Assoeia- 
tiou”’ led these churches, with the Upper Alton Baptist 
Church, which was organized April 25, 1830, to unite in an 
Association in accordance with their views At that time 
there was not in the state an Association that openly sup- 
ported these benevolent enterprises. 

Hence, October 16, 1850, Edwardsville, Rock Spring and 
Upper Alton churches met, hy delegates, in Edwardsville 
and organized the Edward=ville Baptist Association, the 
only organization in the state openly, earnestly, avowedly 
missionary. True, the Lemens had earlier organized the 
South District Association, which was friendly to the cause 
of missions, aud at its annual meeting in September, 1829, 
it passed a resolution commending the American Bible 5o- 
ciety to the confidence and support of its members, and in 
its circular letter, it speaks approvingly of the cause of 
missions. At the meeting that organized the Edwardsville 
Association, the following resolutiou was passed : 

“ Resolved: That the Baptists in this State who are favor- 
able toa general union of the denomination be aff-ctionately 
invited, tu attend a meeting to be held at Elwardsyille, on 
the Friday before the fourth Lord’s day in July next (1831) 
to consult upon the practicability of such a union.” At the 
same time, James Lemen, J. M. Peck, B. F. Edwards, 
George Stacey, and George Smith, were chosen a committee 
to prepare an address to the Baptists in Lilinois. A. this 
meeting in July, Rev. John Logan, a Baptist minister from 

Schuyler county, aud the Lemen brothers were present— 
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and there was then organized the Illinois Baptist State 
Convantion, which met at Canton, Fulton county, Hlinoia, 
in Nov, Is44, nuited with the North Western Baptist 
Conyentiou and formed the Hlinois Baptist General Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr Edwards removed from Edwardsville in 1857. The 
highest membership attaincul up to this date was about 50. 
From 1837 to 1842 the records are seanty. It is affirmed, 
however, by the older citizeus whose memory is reliable, 
that about 1840 it had reached a membership of about 150, 
and was a strong vigorous body. The first house of worship 
was built abont 1830, npon a lyt donated by James Mason, 
to the county commissioners for the use of the Baptist 
Chureh. Edwardsville, at an early day numbered among 
its citizens many whose influence was extensively felt in the 
early development of the State. Here resided three of the 
Goveruors of the State, Ninian Edwards, Goy. Coles, and 
Goy. Ford. Here also lived Judge Smith, Jesse B. Thomas, 
father of Jesse B. Thomas, D. D, of Brooklyn, New York, 
John Adams, Cyrus Edwards, Paris Mason, Rey. Hubbell 
Loomis and others. Among the prominent members of the 
Chureh were Paris Mason and wite, Mrs, Judge Smith, Mrs. 
Thomas (daughter of Judge Smith and mother of Rev. 
Jesse B. Thomas), Mrs. Erastus Wheeler, Dr. L. D. Boone 
and wife, subsequently of Chicago, and others. Dr. B. F. 
Edwards and Jacob Gonterman, were deacons of the Church. 
From 1838 to 1842 in the minutes of the Edward-ville Associa- 
tiou the Church reports no pastor, but names as a licentiate, 
8. B. Allard and also 3. C. Seandritt, from England. Rev. 
Ebencacr Rodgers frequently supplied the pulpit in 1842, aud 
in April, 1543 was called t» the pastorate. He resigned in 
March 1847. Subsequently J. M. Peek visited the Church, 
was called to the pastorate, but declined on account of poor 
health. Rey. W. D. IL Jobnson was pastor from 1845 till 
1851, preaching two Sabbaths each month. The Church 
now had only a nominal existence. Internal 
troubled it. There were only three or four male members 
Ju, and but ene of these intown. About 1852 this one 
moved from the city, as did also the family of a Dr. Johuson, 
which literally took what little heart there was out of the 
Chureh. On the 12th of June, 1852, the Chureh disbanded 
after having given to the clerk, W. R. Adams, authority to 
grant letters of dismission to members in good standing who 
wished to unite elsewhere, From 1451 to 1855 its name ap- 
pears in the minutes of the Edwardsville Association fol- 
lowed by the words, ‘‘ No report.” 

It was virtually dead. From 1852 to 1860 the Baptist 
eause in Edwardsville was saved from total wreck by the 
Jahors of Revs. A. L. Cole, J. Hf. Mize, F. M. Elis and 
others. In 1860 the number ef avowed Baptists in Ed- 
wardsville was rednecd to six, and in the midst of over- 
whelming opposition it required an unusual degree of firmness 
and moral courage to openly adyceate Baptist tencts. In 
the fall of 1861 Rev. J. V. Mopper was appointed mission- 
ary to Jahor within the hounds of the Edwardsville Associa- 
tion ; and in February, 1862, he held a scrics of meetings, 
continuing several wecks. Four persons were baptized, the 
seattered forces were gathered, and the little Church was 
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reorganized, Rey. J. H. Mize, Rey. Sanford Alford, Lyman 
Barber then of Troy, aud others aided in these mectings. 
The reorganized Church began with nine members; not one 
of the former members could be found in Edwardsville. 
Rey. J. H. Mize was chosen pastor. He baptized three 
persons. In May 1863 two more were received by letter. 
Brother Mize resigned and was succeeded in May 1864 by 
Rev. William J. Roseberry, who labored faithfully till his 
death in 1869. In the depressed and feeble condition of 
the Church his death was a sore calamity. Daring his 
pastorate the Church held its meetings where best it could, 
az in 1566 the old house of worship had been sold by the 
Trustees and the prceeeds in whole or in part had been in- 
vested ina building site for future nse. In May 1870, at 
the earnest solicitation of the Church, Rey. W.C. F. liemp- 
stead settled in Edwardsville, as a homeeopathic physician. 
In connection with his labor as a physician be became pas- 
tor of the Chureh, and labored earnestly and successfully 
till the fall of 1874, when he removed to California. 

In the winter of 1873-74, he held a series of meetings, 1mn- 
aided ministerially, for about six weeks, with encouraging 
results. Rev. W. Chapin, of Troy, then came to his assist- 
ance and subsequently, Rev. L. C. Carr, of Collinsville, at 
that time pastor of the Bethel Church The meeiings con- 
tinued from January to April. The Church received sixteen 
by baptism and four by letter. During the pastorate of 
Dr. Hempstead, the Church, aided by a liberal community, 
in addition to the one thousand dollars realized from the 
sale of the old Church property, purchased an eligible site 
and built a neat church edifice. The building is a frame, 
32 by 55 feet, is commodious, tasteful, heated by a furnace, 
and comfortably furnished. It was dedicated Oct. 6, 1872. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. Bulkley, of Shurtleff 
College. A considerable amount of money was raised to 
meet indebtedness. The Church, however, was still bur- 
dened with a debt, and were not able to support a pastor. 
Rey. Henry L. Field, after Dr. Hempstead’s departure, 
served the Church twice a month. 

Since 1875 the church has strugyled, against fearful odds, 
for continued existence. In April, 1876, Rev. William J. 
Chapin, of Troy, visited them; and, as the result of earnest 
solicitation, consented to become their pastor. His labors 
were earnest, faithful and useful. He continued about one 
year, The church was without a pastor from the close of 
Mr. Chapin’s labors till 1879 or 1550, when Rev. If. W. 
Theile. of Brighton, under the patronage of the Edwards- 
ville Baptist Association, preached for them one year, one- 
half of the time. Since that time the chureh has had no 
pastor, and is exceedingly discouraged. Her great present 
need is a faithfal, sclfdenying, earnest, godly minister. 
Uniess some one thus qualified and adapted to the field 
can be seeured, her future is discouraging and her prolonged 
existence problematical. 

The statistics are very imperfect. The mini-ters of the 
Edwardsville Association, from the organization of the 
chureh to 1881, show 85 baptized, 70 received by letter, 79 
dismissed by letter, 35 excluded, and 21 died. The highest 
number reported was sixty in the year 1033. The largest 
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number reported was sixty in 1868, Although 
church, from its heginning, has been compelled to struggle 
against fearful odds, and never attained to a church of 
large membership, yet she has exerted, especially in her 
earlier history, boundless influence in shaping the policy 
and determining the prosperity of the denomination ia Il- 
linois. 


THE UPPER ALTON CHURCH.—CONSTITUTION 
GRESS. 


AND PRO- 
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This church was constituted by Rev. John M. Peck, | 


April 25th, 1830, with eight members, viz: Ephraim Marsh, 
James D. W. Marsh, Don Alonzo Spaulding, Winston 
Cheatham, Henry Evans, Mrs. Julia A. Spaulding, Mrs. 
Frances Marsh, and Rachel Garrett. Deacon Don A. 
Spaulding, now of the Alton City church, is the only one 
of the number now living. The church was constituted 
under the name of the “ Alton Baptist Church.” 

In 1830, delegates appointed by this church met delegates 
from the churches of Edwardsville and Rock Spring 
and formed at Edwardsville, on the 16th October, and 
days followiog, “The Edwardsville Baptist Association.” 
In February, 1833, the church dismissed by letter nine 


retained the double pastorate until April 1834.—Adiitions 
9. Rey. Ebenezer Rodgers from November 183+, to the 
close of 1838.—Additions 176. Jonathan Merriam from 
November 1839, until November 1840.—Additions +9. 

A years vacancy followed, after which Rev. Adiel Sher- 
wood was pastor two years.—Additions, 55. Then after an in- 
terval of nearly three years Rey. Jesse W. Dennison filled the 
office for one year—Additions, 18. Another vacancy of a 
year was followed by the pastorate of Rev. Jeremy F. Tol- 
man one and one-half vears—Additions, 17. After the lapse 
of six months his son Rev. Johu N. Tolman served two years 
—Additions 41. A vacaney of two and one-half years was 
followed by the pastorate of Rev. Isaac Woodbury, one year 
Additions, 10. After two or three months, Rev. Daniel 


_ Read served as pastor two and one-half years—Additions, 


members, to unite with others in constituting a Baptist | 


church at Lower Alton. In March, 1834, four were dis- 
missed, to aid in forming a church on “ the Piasa, or Brown’s 
Prairie,” now Brighton church. March, 1837, the church 
numbered 129, and 12 were dismissed to form a church in 
the “ Wood River settlement,” named the “ Bethel” church. 
In May, 1864, a branch of the church was formed near 
the mouth of Wood River, at a preaching station of theo- 
logical students; and in June, 1867, forty-one were dis- 
missed, to constitute this branch—an independent church, 
first named “ Gibraltar,” afterwards “ Milton.” This church 
has since become extinct. 

For about two years the church held its meetings in a log 
eabin, and for three or four years more in the old brick 


school-house; also, in the “ meeting room” in Lower Alton, / 


and oceasionally at private dwellings in the Wood River set- 
tlement. January, 1836, the church resolved to build a sub- 
stantial stone house, 45x60 ft. with basement. This house was 
dedicated in Jan. 1837. 
the sermon, and Prof. Washington Leverett offered the 
prayer of dedication. 
thirty-two years. 
build a new house of worship, a frame, 50x80 ft., with a 


The church cecupied this house | 
In January, 1868, the church resolyed to | 


Rey. Ebenezer Rodgers preached | 


chapel in rear of fitting proportions, all in the Norman style | 


of architecture, and at a cost, including lot, not over $12,- 
000. It was dedicated with appropriate services May 30, 
1869, the pastor, N. M. Wood, D. D., preaching the sermon. 


PASTORS AND SUPPLIES. 


Rev. George Stacey supplied the pulpit on alternate Sab- 
baths from April, 1830, to June 3, 1831, and was its first 
pastor, supplying alternate Sabbaths. He continued in this 
relation four months.—Additions, 19, Ney. Alvin Bailey 
commenced preaching early in 1832, when the church held 
its meetings alternately at Upper and Lower Alton. He 


intervals, about fifteen and one-half years. 


64. Rey. Wm. B Smith was his successor, two and oue-half 
years—Additions, 25, After a vacancy of two years, Rev. 
J. Bulkley served two years—Additions, 92, and 21 received 
into the branch at Gibraltar. During the last half year of 
1866, Rev. E. C. Mitchell was the “stated supply.”—Addi- 
tions, 20 During the year 1867, Rev. R. E Pattison was 
“ stated supply ’’—Additions 38, and to the branch at Gib- 
raltar 28—Then till May 1868, Rey. E. C. Mitchell was 
stated supply—Additions 10. In May, 1868, Rev. N. M. 
Wood became pastor and served one and one-half years— 
Additions111. During the next three months the pulpit was 
supplied conjointly by Drs. Kendrick, Wood, Bulkley and 
Prof. Stifler, all Professors in Shurtleff College—Additions 5, 


‘Then Prof. Stifler was stated supply ten months, then rezular 


pastor six and one-half months—Additions 90. After a va- 
cancy of five months duriug which the pulpit was supplied 
by Prof J. C. C. Clarke and others, (additions 17) Rev. 
David T. Morrill became pastor Noy. Ist, 1876, and at 
present, July, 1882, holds that relation. The additions 
under his ministry have been 116. 

It will thus be seen that the church has had fifteen regu- 
lar pastors, whose aggregate pastorates amount to ot years ; 
also several acting pastors who have officiated about three 
years. The church has been without a pastor, at different 
During these 
periods the Professors and Theological students have gener- 
ally supplied the pulpit, with additions amounting to 174. 

Deacons.—The church has had 12 deacons, seven of whom 
have died. George Smith served 30 years, died in 1860. 
Don A. Spaulding served three years, then joined the Alton 
church, still living; George Haskell. elected in 1834, served 
three years, removed to Rockford and is dead. Benjamin 
Green, elected in 1837, died in 1854. Alvin Olcott, elected 
in 1862, served 5} years, then united with the Alton city 
chureh and is dead. Warren Leverett, elected in 1852, 
served till his death in November 1872. Joseph M. Elwell, 
elected in 1855, served till his death in 1866. H. N. Ken- 
dall, elected in 1858, served till his death in October 1876, 
Joseph Burton, elected in 1858, resigned in 1873. Elisha 
Whittlesey, elected in 1874, removed to Highland, Il, in 
1875. Asa R. Steele, elected in March 1873, still in office. 
Joseph H. Weeks, elected September 1576, still in office. 

Sabbath-Schools—Iu 1830,a union Sabbath school was 
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formed by Baptists and Presbyterians. This continued in 
harmony for five years. In 1855 the Presbyterians, with 
entire good feelings withdrew to organize a school of their 
own. From that date the church has sustained their own 
school. Its numbers and prosperity have varied, yet the 


1 
| 
{ 
) 


school bas generally exibited a good degree of prosperity and , 


energy. It has been the nursery of the churech—During the 
last forty years probably three-fourths of the additions to 
the church have come from the Sabbath-school. 

Summary, to Deeember 25th, 18581. Constituent members 
8, added by baptism, 642, added by letter, 5-0, total, 1190. 
The number dismissed by letter who have not returned 672 
Dropped because long absent and residence unknown 62. 
Excluded 71; Died 121. Present number, December 25, 
1831, 270. The number of mivisters, members of the 
church, ordained before they beeame members, has been 45 
The number ordained while members, and those ordained 
after their dissmission is T2—so Jarge a number of ministers 
cunnected at different times with this church arises from the 
fact of its intimate relations to Shurtleff College. It has 
thus exerted unmeasured intluence in the development and 
progress of the Baptist Denomination. 


FIRST BAPTIST CUURCH OF ALTON. 


This Church was constituted March 10, 1833, with 19 | 


members, viz; Ebenezer Marsh, Ephraim Marsh, William 
Manning, Wm. Hayden, D. A Spaulding, Henry Evans, 
and their wives—also Mark Pierson, Stephen Griggs, llerman 
Griggs, R Johnson, Joseph 8. King, James W. D. Marsh, and 
Mary D. Bruner. Rev. J. M. Peck was present at this 
meeting. The church adopted the summary of faith and 
practice of the second Baptist church of Buston, Mass. 
Rev. Alvin Bailey was the first pastor, and served till 
April 1834. Rev. Hubbell Loomis supplied till the follow- 
ing fall In November, 1834, Rev. Ebenezer Rodgers be- 


come pastor of the two churches at Upper and Lower Alton. | 


He resigned in December, 1835. Rey. Dwight Ives, from 


June 1836 till May 1839, This pastorate, however, was | 


very successful. For more than a year the church was 
supplied by Washington Leverett, and Zenas B, Newman, 
Professors in Shurtleff College. Gideon B. Perry served 
from January, 1841, till some time in 1843; he subsequently 
entered the ministry of the Episcopal church. Then Rev. 
Adie] Sherwood, President of Shurtleff College, supplied 
the church two years. Rev. Otis Hackett was pastor from 
April 1845, to April 1847. Rey Robert F. Ellis hecame 
pastor in October 1847, and served six years. During a 
vacancy of more thana year, Professor Washington Leverett 
and Rev. Silas C. James served as supplies. Rev. R. R. 
Coon was pastor from January, 1855, a little more than four 
years. An interval of one year followed, during which 
time Rey. Dr. N. M. Wood, Ex-President, and Dr. Read, 
President of Shurtleff College, supplied alternately. In 
1860, Rev. Melvin Jameson became pastor, and served until 
1869, when he resigned to enter the service of the Amer. 
Bapt. Missionary Union, as their Missionary to Burmah. 
This pastorate was vigorous and soccessful—During 


his pastorate 99 were baptized and 71 received by letter. 
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Rey. N. Butler became pastor in the fall of 1869, and con- 
tinued until December 1872. Revivals were enjoyed, 
and the membership of the church increased from 193 to 
Ou the 12th of October, 1873, Thomas G. Field, re- 
cently from Newton Theological Institation, was ordained. 
The membership increased from 233 to 323, a gain of 90. 
Continued as the pastor till spring of 1X79, and was followed 
by Rev. L. A. Abbott, the present pastor. 


HOUSES OF WORSHIP. 

At first the meetiugs were held in Lyccum Hall, corner of 
Second and Alby streets. Then, for several mouths, it 
cecupied the stone meeting-house owned by Capt. Benjamin 
Godfrey, corner of Market and Third streets. 

In 1834, their first meeting-house was erected on the cor- 
ner of Third and Alby streets. The building would 
accommodate about two hundred and fifty persons. It was 
sold to the Methodists for $8,000. 

In 1836, a lot was purchased on the corner of Second and 
Easton streets, at a cost of $6,500, and a building crected 
costing $15,000; making total cost, $24,500. This house 
was destroyed by fire in March, 1860. The bell, organ, 
town-clock, ete., all perished in the flames. The building 
was insured for $3,000. 

In December, 1860, the church occupied the basement of 
their present house of worship, and the house itself was 
completed and dedicated to God the first Sabbath in Septem- 
ber, 1867. Rev. Dr. Everts, of Chicago, preached in the 
morning and Rev. Dr. G. Anderson, of St. Louis, in the 
evening. The house is substantially built of brick, will 
comfortably accommodate three hundred and fifty persons, 
and cost, with furniture, $12,600 About $900 of this 
amount was provided by the Ladies’ Sewing Circle. A 
liberal portion was contributed by citizens who were not 
members of the church. The house was dedicated free 
from debt. 


HOME AND MISSION SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


From the beginning, this church has given most earnest 
support to the cause of Sunday-schools. The church has 
conducted, uninterruptedly,a flourishing home Sunday-school 
during its entire existence. Its roll has often exhibited the 
names of two hundred and fifty scholars, with twenty-three 
teachers, and an average attendence of one hundred and sixty. 
Stephen Pierson was superintendent for more than twenty 
years, until impaired health compelled him to resign. The 
school contributes regularly to the cause of Foreign Missions. 
The church, in addition to the home school, has conducted 
several mission schools 

About the year 1849, a mission school began with the 
African Baptist Church, which was successfully condneted 
for many years. In 1860, a mission school was begun in 
Middletown by John L. Blair, in a hired room. In 1862, a 
lot was purchased and a suitable house erected, at a cost of 
about $550. 

In 1875, a mission school was established in Hunterstown, 
under the superintendence of Carey Emerson. A building 
was erected at a cost of $1,250. The school averaged one 
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hundred and twenty five scholars, and sixteen teachers. _ several from Coal Branch were baptized, and on the 2Ist of 


Improvements and enlargements were made to the building, 
subsequently, at a cost of about $820. B. W. Smith suc- 
ceeded Mr. Emerson as superintendent in September, 1879, 
and served till 1880, when Dr. R. Gibson beeame superin- 
tendent, and is at present conducting the school with marked 
success. «At times the number in attendance reaches three 
hundred. An adjoining lot has recently been purchased, at 
a cost of $250. 

In 1859, a church was formed at Coal Branch by members 
from this church, Dismissed for that purpose seventeen in 
number. A commodious house was soon built, a pastor 
secured, an encouraging Sabbath-school organized, and a 
good congregation gathered. The church at Coal Branch 
has had a varied history, prospering at times until its mem- 


March, 1859, the church was organized with 17 members. 
Rev. H. Gallagher, then a student in Shurtleff Co'lege, 
served them for a considerable period, while pursuing a 
course of study. Since his pastorate, the history of the 
church has been at times prosperous, and at other times in 
great adversity. At considerable expense they built a good, 


' commodious house of worship on the land of Thomas Dun- 


ford, who agreed to give the church a deed to the pro- 
perty His death prevented the fulfillment of the pro- 
mise, and the church has never been able to obtain the 
deed. After Mr. Gallagher’s pastorate, the greatest degree 
of prosperity attained was probably under the pastorate of 


- Rey. Mr. Place, and the darkest period under the Rev. 


bership reached seventy, and again in adversity until its ° 


existence was imperilled. 


RELIGIOUS VISITATION, TRACT DISTRIBUTION, PLAN OF 
BENEVOLENT OPERATION. 


Many of its members, for considerable periods of time, 
have engaged in the work of family visitation, This is 
accompanied with tract distribution, religious conversation, 
and prayer, as circumstances will allow. At one time 28 
persons, mostly females, were engaged in this service. In 
all its history, the church has given earnest and efficient aid 
to all the various benevolent enterprizes of the denomina- 
tion. To the cause of missions it has given one of its pastors, 
Rey. Melvin Jameson and his wife—one of its licentiates, 
Rey. Judson Benjamin, and one of its most promising young 
women, Miss Emma Inyeen. 

Its plan of benevolence, in theory, embraces the idea of a 
contribution weekly, from every member, as each is pros- 
pered. The church has ever been especially interested in 
the Llinois Baptist Educational Society, and in Shurtleff 
College. Its money has been liberally given, and many of 
its members have always been on the Board of Trustees of 
the College. It is in fact difficult to see how the College 
could have prospered without their service and money freely 
and cheerfully given. 


OFFICERS. 


Deacons with the date of their Election.—Ephraim Marsh, 
April 20th, 1633. Don A. Spaulding, Dec. 25th, 1834 
Wm. Manning, Feb. 20th, 1835. Jonas R. Gale, Nov. 8th, 
1886. B. F. Edwards and Eben. Marsh, April 27th, 1838. 
B. F. Edwards, D. A. Spaulding, Eben. Marsh, Wm. Man- 
ning, and Richard Flagg, Feb. 4th, [8+42. 
Feb. 26th, 1855. John Woodruffand John L. Blair, Feb. 
20th, 1872. Ira H. Keizer and Henry A. Cheney, Nov. 
27th, 1876. 

NORTH ALTON BAPTIST CHURCH, FORMERLY COAL BRANCII, 

This Church was really a Colony from the Alton Baptist 
Church. 

In 1859 Thomas Dunford and wife, and Robert Mitchell 


and wife were dismissed from the Alton Baptist Church, to 
unite in forming a chureh at Coal Branch. Soon afterward 


T. C. Morrison, | 


| plies, viz: 


Mr. Austermel, when the church became almost extinct. 
About two years since Joseph Bevan, a student in Shurtleff 
College, began to preach to them. Prosperity is being en- 
joyed. His labors are appreciated and blessed—congrega- 


' tions are large. A flourishing Sabbath-school is in successful 


operation, and everything indicates increase in numbers and 
in power. The present membership is about 25. With the 
exception of Myr. Austermel, the pastoral labor has been 
almost exclusively performed by students from Shurtletf 
College. 


TROY BAPTIST CIFURCH. 


The Baptist church at Troy was organized in 1833 by El- 
ders Joxeph and James Lemen with fifteen members at the 
house of John Lindly, near Silver Creek in Madison county. 
It received the name of the ‘‘ Union Baptist Church of 
Christ, Fiiends to Humanity.” They called themselves 
“Friends to Humanity,” because of their opposition to 
American slavery. Befcre the church removed to Troy 
many precious revival seasons were enjoyed, and many 
were gathered into the church under the labors of different 
ministers. 

The Church records furnish the names of the following 
ministers who served the church either as pastors or as sup- 
James Lemen, Joseph Lemen, Charles Luey, 
Samuel Wood, John Padon, A. B. Harris, T. W. B, Daw- 
son, Elijah Dodson, E. J. Palmer, John II. Mize, W. D. 
Ross, Niles Kinne, George Silver, J. W. Chapin, J. H. 
Mize, second time, T. W. B. Dawson, a second time and— 
Caster. 

Its licentiates are as follows, viz: Lynn Craig, William 
Vanhooser, Valentine Vanhooser, Asa Parker, Charles 
Lucy, Lyman Barber and John H. Mize. 

But two ministers have been ordained at the call of the 
church ; John Padon and J. H. Bfize. 

When the church removed to Troy in 1846, it gave up its 
name Union and assumed its present name Troy. 

Tts first meeting-house was a frame, and also the second at 
Troy. The second was built under many difficulties. It was 
dedicated in 1849, Rev. Elijah Dodson preaching the ser- 
mon. Its third house is a frame 30x53, eighteen feet ceiling, 
belfry and spire sixty feet high—builtat a cost of about 
$2600. It was dedicated early in 1877, Rev. J. Bulkley 
preaching the sermon, 


The following persons have served as clerks, viz: William 
Renfro, John Vanhooser, Valentine Vanhooser, Gideon 
Flowers, William M. Lindly, J. B. Edgar, William M. 
Gonterman, T. W. B. Dawson, James Seybold and Deacon 
William A. Wilson.—Rev. T. W. B. Dawson is the present 
clerk. 

The fotlowing have acted as Deacons: William Skinner, 
Isaac Renfro, Abraham Vanhooser, George Bradshaw, Caleb 
Gonterman, Andrew Waddle, Charles B. Street, Lyman 
Barber and William A. Wilson. Its present Deacons are 
William Waddle and John Seyhold. Before the church 
removed to Troy a few brethren engaged in Sabbath-school 
work, but it was some time after it removed before it had its 
own Sabbath-school. For scveral years the teachers elected 
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the officers and governed the school; of lute years the Sab- . 


bath-school has been under the direct contro] of the church. 

From the organizition of the church in 1833 with fifteen 
members, (most of whom are dead, and none of whom are 
now members) till 1870 this church exerted a precious 
and lasting influence, and since that period many precious 
seasons of religious interest have been enjoyed. Its pastors 
have been among the most spiritual and useful in central or 
southern Illincis. Many of its members have been persons 
of wealth, culture and high social position. The church 


however has become greatly weakened by removal and | 


death. At present it has no pastor and no preaching. Its 
nominal membership is about seventy—twenty of whom are 
non-residents, and their present place of residence unknown, 
leaving the actual membership about fifty. 


TIE BETHALTO BAPTIST CHURCH. 


Ever since the constitution of a Baptist church on Wood 
River in 1807 by Elder Wm. Jones, the vicinity of Bethalto 
has engaged the labor of different Baptist ministers whose 
effurts have been successful. The Bethalto church had _ its 
origin in preéxistiug material derived from these earlier la- 
bors. It was constituted February 4, 1874, with twenty-one 
members. At first it met for worship in the C. P. meeting- 
house, until 1875. Its present house of worship, a neat 
substantial frame, was commenced September, 1874, com- 
pleted at a cost, including furniture, of $3600, and dedicated 
July 25, 1875. 

Deacons.—Its first Deacons were C. H. Flick, Jasper 
Starkey and James Mclee, elected June 18, 1874, for one 
year, but continued in office two years. June 18, 1876, C. 
Ii. Flick, James Jones and George Taylor were elected. 
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THE COLLINSVILLE BAPTIST CHURCH. 


At the annual meeting of the South District Association, 
September, 1857, the church of Collinsville sought admission 
to the Association with thirty members. Rey. D. M, 
Howell, pastor, L. W. Scanland, William Thompson and 
J. M. Johnson delegates. The church was eharged with, orat 
least suspected of heresy. Rev. E. J. Palmer appeared as 
the principal accuser. Their application was referred to a 
select committee of seven persons, viz: J. Peters, C. J. 
kelly, H. 8. Deppe, L. Sleeper, M. Ely, J. W. Thwing 
and 5, Roach, which committce reported that the charge was 
without foundation and they recommended that the church 
be received. The report was adopted and the church re- 
ceived. Its first pastor was Rev. D. M. Howell, who served 
them with great acceptance and fidelity, from the orgauiza- 
tion of the church until laid aside by a fatal disease which 
terminated his life, June 7, 1866. Rev. F. Hill and Rey, 
L. C. Carr, have also successfully guided the church in the 
pastoral relation, as have others. It present pastor is Rev. 
J. Cole. 

Previous to 1864 it had received by baptism thirty four, 
by letter, twenty-two ; it had dismissed seven, excluded seven- 
teen, and lost two by death. It had greatly increased in 
membership until in 1864 it numbered sixty-seven, since 
that period its history has been a peculiar one. At one 
time discordant elements endangered its existence. In 1870 
it enjoyed a precious revival. Nine were baptized and ten 
received by letter, and the church numbered ninety six. 


| Another revival was enjoyed under the labors of L. C. 


Carr, in 1874; seventeen were baptized and eight received 


_ by letter; the church then numbered seventy. A. period of 
' declension followed, and in 1876 its number had diminished 


Deacon Taylor died in the fall of 1879. The present Dea- , 


cons are C. H. Flick and James Jones. 

The number of members admitted tothe church up to 
the present time, July 1852, including the constituent mem- 
bers (21) is ninety-three, present membership fifty. 

It has a good Sabbath-school of sixty-three scholars, and 
seven teachers, Superintendent, F. B. Black. Its pastors have 
been Monroe Starkey and J. H. Mize, and perhaps others. It 
is at present supplied once each month by Rev. J. Bulkley, 
of Upper Alton. It oceupies an important field, and ought 
by the Diviue blessing to become a strong church. 


to fifty-five. Such is the history of most of our churches, 
Revivals aud declensions follow each other at longer or 
shorter intervals. Its present prospects are hopeful. 


TUE MT. OLIVE BAPTIST CIICURCH, 


This church was organized May 31st, 1851, by Elders 
J. V. Rhoads and John Brown, three miles east of Upper 
Alton. Jt organized with 48 members. Most of this num- 
ber have died, or moved away, six only remaining, viz: - 
Nancy Deck, Lydia Williams, Eliza Deymon, Joseph 
Sherfy, James Jones, and Thomas Jenkinson. 

The pastors have been Rev, John Brown, from May 1851 
to 1856. Rey. A. C. Rafferty, from Oct. 1856 to Dee. 1857. 
Rev. J. V. Ithoads, from April 1858 to Aug. 1858. Tey, 
A. C. Raflerty, from Nov. 1858 to Aug. 1861. Rey. John 
Brown, from Dec. 1861 to Jan. 1863. Rev. Swift Brown 
and others, supplied to Jan. 1866. Rey., I’. M. Long 
from Jan. 1866 to Jan. 1867. Rey. Whi ing, from Feb’ 
1868 to Jan. 1869. Rev. Grear, from Feb. 1869 to Sept. 
1869. Rev. G. P. Hanks, from Oct. 1869 to Aug. 1870. 
Rey. J. S. Deck, from Ieb. 1871 to Sept. 1871. Rev. Worley, 
from Noy. 1871 to Aug. 1872. Rev. Levi Mitchell, from 
April 1873 to April 1874. Rev. W. P. Crawford, from 
Oct. 1875 to Jan. 1878. Rev. J. H. Mize, from Oct. 1878. 
Rey. John R. Jones, from Feb. 1880 to Feb. 1881. 
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Deacons were Madison Williams, chosen June 1851; | 


Richard Young, chosen Noy 1851; John Norton, Jan. 


1860; T. Jenkinson and B. F. Culp, July 1864; C. H. | 


Flick and G. T. N. Harris, April 1868. 

The church has ordained three ministers. L. M. Whit- 
ing and J. S. Deck, in May 1868, and Green P. Hanks, in 
May 1869. 

Tt has licensed the following: J.S. Deck, 1865; G. P. 
Tanks, 1868; Thomas and Joseph Deck, 1868, and A. Hill, 
in 1869, 

The church united with the Apple Creek Association in 
August 1851. 

Whole number baptized, received by letter, 49; by 
experience, 23; dismissed, 115; excluded, 126; died, 49. 
Present number, 79. Its house of worship is a frame build- 
ing, 40 by 60 fet; built at a cost of about $1,500. 

Its present officers are: Deacons, Thomas Jenkinson and 


Y. N. Harris. Clerk, J. S. Culp. 
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THE STAUNTON BAPTIST CHURCH. 


This church was constituted iu July, 1852, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year it joined the Edwardsville Asso- 
ciation with sixty-three members, forty-five of whom had 
heen recently baptized. J. V. Hopper, pastor, A. Deas, C. 
Sawyer and T. Caulk messengers. 

J. V. Hopper was pastor most of the time till 1856. 
William J. Roseberry, from 1857 till 1861. 

From 1861 to 1864 the church was without a pastor, but 
had occasional surplies. 

In 1864 F. M. Wadly was pastor. 
Wadly and Roseberry were supplies. 

In 1866 F. Hill, a student at Shurtleff College supplied 
half of the time. In 1867 and 1868 the church failed to 
report. 


In 1865 Hopper, 


In 1869S. K. Fuson was pastor, and before his pastorate 


ported are thirty-two, and the whole number but thirty. 
eight. Then follows a season of great declension. For six 
years the church makes no report to the Association. In 
1876 it recognized and reported an addition by baptism, let- 
ter and restoration, twelve, and the entire number twenty- 
six. The previous winter Rev. G. P. Hanks held a series 
of meetings with the forgoing result. 

D. P. Jones was pastor in 1877. In 1878 and 1879 it was 


not represented. In 1880 G. G. Dougherty was pastor. In 
1881 no representation. 


, until 1863 or 1864. 
the church must have become extinct, as the baptisms re- 


In 1855 it reached its highest number, sixty-three, and — 


at that time began to build a meeting-house. 
very great burden. 
culty until] 1860. A heavy debt remained which was diffi- 
cult to be borne. Through the efforts of Rev. J. H. Mize 
the debt was removed in 1864. Then the angry contentions 
growing out of the war produced coldness, alienations and 
division until the church was well nigh destroyed. Much 
of the time it has had a severe struggle for life. 


Tt proved a 


The work progressed with great diffi- _ 


The whole number reporied as baptized. . 2... 1 2 ee. 70 
“ su cs added iby seletters smarts -an-mr it meee meta 34 
ot bs: experience and restoration. . ....... 19 
“ ce a disintsséd 2) 2. vn cigeuecee meen 33 
fe as excluded and dropped! 0-7) enaene 38 
¢ ef a U2: eee ner ere marr En. Gc Gc IL 
Number reported in) JSS) ass ecuecuecn otnen teil toler mnC nme 
No report to the Association in 1882. 
THE NEW NOPE BAPTIST CHURCII. 
This church is near the present town of Worden. It was 


constituted as early as 1840, as it appears in that year in 
the minutes of the South District Association with sixteen 
menibers. Its delegates were J. O. English and I. E. 
Sharp. Duriug the first ten years of its existence till 1851 
it was connected with the South District Association. Dur- 
ing this period it possessed a good degree of spiritual vigor, 
its membership increasing from sixteen to forty-seven. The 


greatest number baptized in any oue year during this 


period was sixteen, in the year 1843. In [844 J. O. 
English appears as a licentiate. 

From 1851 to 1863 the church enjoyed very great 
spirituality. Rev. J. V. Hopper was pastor from 1851 to 
1859. During this period 129 were baptized, forty six hy 
letter, twenty-two by experience and restoration, fifty-eight 
were dismissed, twenty-seven excluded, four dipped, fourteen 
died. Its number bad abont doubled, passing from sixty- 
five to 125. The highest number recorded was in 1853 
when the church reported 128 members. During this pe- 
riod the chureh was engaged earnestly in Subbath-schools. 
In 1852 it had two licentiates, J. O. Eoglish and Barber. 
Its house of worship was completed in 1853, and the debt 
upon it paid offin 1854. In June 1856 Wilham J. Rose- 
berry, who had been previously licensed was ordained. The 
largest number baptized during Elder Hopper’s administra- 
tion was in the years 1853 and 1858; in the former, thirty- 
six, in the latter thirty-two. 

In 1860 William J. Roseberry became pastor and served 
During his pastorate, eighteen were 
baptized, four received by letter, seven by experience and 
restoration, ten were dismissed, fourteen excluded, five died, 
leaving the church in 1863 reduced to110. At this time so 
sharp was the contention about the war of the rebellion 
that the church became almost extinct, and ceased to be re- 
presented in the Association, except by messengers without 
statistics. From 1865 until 1875 when Rev. G. P. Hanks 
was its pastor, it reported a membership of thirty-three. 
For several years during the war it held no meetings. 
Since 1873 it has exhibited some vitality, and exerted 
some influence. “ How pleasaut it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” 

Since 1873 or 1874 it has been connected with the Apple 
Creek Association. In 1875 it reported a membership of 
sixty one. 

BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH. 


This church was constituted in March 1851. The follow- 
ing May it united with the Edwardsville Association with 
twenty-four members. Rev. Luke Dillard was its pastor 
and William Coltharand A. J. Smalley delegates. During 
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the previons winter an interesting revival had been enjoyed. 
Rev. Luke Dillard continued to be its pastor till 1s64, when 
the church ceased to represent itself in the Association. 
During this period it had reported twenty-seven baptized 
and seven deaths. From 1853 to 1859 its number varied but 
very little. In 1853 they were thirty-seven ; in 1854 thirty- 
seven. They never went below this number nor above 


thirty-nine till 1859, when a revival of religion resulting in | 


the baptism of twelve persons increased their membership 
to fifty-one. 


In 1866 Rev. Luke Dillard made in the Association a | 


verbal report to the effect that the church was nearly ex- 
tinct. and henceforth it does not appear in the minutes of 
the Association. 


BETIILEHEM UNITED BAPTIST CITURCIL. 


Association in 1872, with Elders T. Bennett, and G. P. 
Hanks, and a membership of 85. In 1875 its membership 
had increased to 118, the third in numbers of an association 
of thirty-six churches. This church has experienced pre- 
cious seasons of Divine grace, has numbered in its member- 


| ship many most excellent citizens, and has exerted wide 


control. Information, however, has not been obtained to 
give a specific and accurate history. 


TIIE GERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH OF FOSTERBURG. 


This church was organized with fifteen members, in 1557. 
Its constituent members were: Carl Ifummert and wife, 
August Ploeger and wife, Henry Niemeier and wife, Philip 
Stobs and wife, Carl Schobs and wife, William Gabriel and 


| wife, Werbert Keiser, John Voss and Wilhelmine Wortman. 


This church was constituted August 17, 1349, by Elders - 


Jacob V. Rhoads aud R. C. Keele, with twenty-one mem- 
bers, a3 follows: John P. Lawrence, Jesse Lawrence, Delila 
Lawrence, William Jones, Margaret Jones, Elizabeth Jones, 
Sarah C. Jones, William Wright, Louisa Wright, Joseph 
Barckley, William F, Rawson, Henry Jackson, James Jack- 
son, William Squires, Mary Brown, Elizabeth Adams, Mary 
Lawrence, Elizabeth Seago, Elizabeth Brown and Saloh 
Jackson. 

For many years this church enjoyed a very high degree 
of pro-perity, and numbered in its membership many of the 
first citizens of that part of the county situated immediately 
south of Bethalto. In 1851 it numbered 102; in 1852, 
103; in 1853, 106, and the number of members that had 
joined the church up to 1854 was 169, which added to the 
constituent membership made the whole number received, 
190. In 1858, it had a membership of 135 ; soon after this 
it began to decline, and in 1865, during the war, it was 
reduced to SO. It never regained its former vigor. In 
1868 it was reduced to 49. In 1872 it had increased to 60; 
in 1875, 51; in 1876, 44. Its present number is not large. 
On the fourth Saturday, in September, 1850, steps were 
taken to build.a chureh. Jesse Starkey, David Starkey and 
William Jones were elected trustees, and also a building 
committee. The same persons were appointed a committee 
to receive thedeed from James Jones, and to have the same 
recorded, 

The church wasa frame, 26x36 feet. They began to 
build in the fall of 1850, and completed it in the spring of 
1851. Prior to this time they held services at the Jackson 
school-house, (T. 5, R. 6). The pastors of this church have 
been R. C. Keele, followed by John Brown, who served 
eleven years; then John R. Jones, grandson of Elder Wm. 
Jones, four or five years; Thomas Greer, about one year; 
T. W. Jones, G. P. Hanks, three or four years; Thomas M. 
Marsh, thea G. G. Dougherty as a supply. Its Deacons: 
David Starkey, William Wright, James Saundcrs, William 
Jones, J. P. Owens, Samuel Matthews and others. The 
highest membership recorded by this church approximated 
150. 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF NEW DOUGLAS. 


We find this church in the minutes of the Apple Creek 


' number received by letter and experience, forty-nine. 


Eight of these are still living members of the church. 

Carl Schobs was the first pastor. He served a brief period. 
Henry Williams, Sr. was the second pastor. He was or- 
dained by the church April 1, 1861. He served till Feb 
ruary 2, 1874. Carl Becker was ordained and became 
pastor August 12, 1874, and served till June 16, 1875, 
He was followed by Henry Schulz, who was ordained by 
the ehurch and became pastor, March 30, 1876, and served 
until October 25, 1880. J. F. Hoefllin, from Iowa, became 
pastor October 1, 1881, and is still in that office. I Keiser, 
H. Niemeier and A. Ploeger have served as deacons. Difterent 
persons have served as clerk. E. Peters is the present clerx. 

The whole number baptized is eighty-four. The whole 
The 
whole number dismissed, excluded and died, 111. Of those 
excluded fifteen have been restored. Present number fifty- 
The church is and has always been in full sympathy 
with all benevolent societies of the Baptist denomination, 
but her sympathies are most earnestly given to the work of 
Evangelization among the Germans of the United States. 
Its Sabbath-school is prosperous. It numbers from fifty to 
sixty pupils, and has from five to eight teachers. H. Keiser 
is superintendent. The cburch has a good brick mecting- 
house, and a frame parsonage. The prospects of the church 
are hopeful to a good degree. 

Present trustees: Philip Newhaus, John Krieg, Charles 
Galike. Clerk, I. Peters. 


two. 


PLEASANT RIDGE BAPTIST CIURCH. 


This church is in the vicinity of St. Jacobs. It first ap- 
pears in the minutes of the South District Association in 
1844, with 25 members, of whom 3 had been recently bap- 
tized. Its delegates were J Lindly, W. M. Lindly, and T. 
Stecle. 

Its pastors have been Joseph Lemen, M. Ely, C. J. Kelly, 
H. Thompson, J. B. White, J. H. Mize, W. D. Ross, H. 8. 
Deppe, and perhaps others. 

Its licentiates, W. M. Lindly, G. Ely, N. Linkumfelter. 
Previous to 1864, it had reported 124 received by baptism— 
67 by letter—1+4 hy experience and restoration. It bad 
dismissed 50—excluded 45, and lost 14 by death. The 
highest number of members reported was in 1807, 116. 
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Since 1864, its history, like most others, has been one of 
prosperity and adversity, revival and declension. Tn 
1873-4, the number reported as baptized, within the asso- 
ciational year, was 42, and its membership was 134. Two 
years later, according to the minutes of the Association, its 
membership was reduced to 25. The church exerted a very 
salutary influence in the community where located. 


PADDOCK’S PRAIRIE. 


About 1836 or 1837, a small church was constituted on 
Paddock’s Prairie. It united with the Edwardsville Asso- 
ciation in 1837, with nine members. Zenas Webster, and 
Elihu J. Palmer, brother of the Governor, were its first dele- 
gates. In the minutes of 1838, the name of Elibu J. 
Palmer appears as a licensed minister from this church, 
from which-I conclude that from this church he receiv- 
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seems to have been its zenith of power and influence. J’rom 


this time it began to decline, and in 1845 it disappeared 


from the minutes of the Association. 


CARPENTER BAPTIST CHURCH. 


This church was organized by Rev. G.G. Daugherty, 
January 1st, 1882, at the residence of David Nix, in Hamel 
Township. Its constituent members were, Wm. Mize, Miss 
Sarah Mize, Fred. Mitchell, Mrs. Fred Mitchell; total four. 


. The church has received three by baptism; present number 


ed license to preach—and by this church he was ordained | 


at VPaddock’s Prairie, August 24th, 1840, and became 
its pastor. In 1843, Rev. It. Kimball become pastor. 
During this year the church reached its bighest number, 


31; and in 1845 it ceased to be represented in the Associa- — 


tion. Although its membership was always small, yet its 
influence was extensive and salutary. 


RATTAN’S PRAIRIE. 

In 1849, the church at Rattan’s Prairie, recently organized, 
was admitted to the Edwardsville Association, with 13 mem- 
bers Its pastor was Rev. Ebenezer Rodgers, and its delegate 
Luther Lyon. A few months previous to the meeting of the 
Association, in May 1851, the church dissolved, and its mem- 
bers united with another church in the vicinity, which 
belonged to the Apple Creek Association. 


PROVIDENCE, NEAR CHOUTEAU ISLAND. 

This church was organized by Rey. Ebenezer Rodgers in 
1843. It entered the Edwardsville Association that year, 
with nine members. Elder Rodgers looked after its inter- 
ests nntil 1844, when the high water scattered its members 
and they never again were re-united. One of the few Bap- 
tist churches destroyed by excess of water. 


THE MILTON BAPTIST CHURCH. 

This church was organized October 23, 1869, in the Amer- 
ican Bottom, below Alton. It joined the Edwardsville 
Association in 1870 with twenty-nine members. 

Rey. Cain preached before the church was organized from 
Nov. 1868 to June 1869. W.W. Reagan was pastor in 
1870 and in 1871. In 1871 the church by dismissal, by death, 
and by exclusion was reduced to the number of fifteen, and 
in 1872 it became practically extinct. 


FORKS OF WOOD RIVER. 


This church was organized in 1836. It came into the 
Edwardsville Association in 1837 with sixteen members. 


seven. Rev. G. G. Daugherty labored as pastor from the 
organization till April, when Rev. G. Steele, of Upper 
Alton, became missionary pastor. 


THE UNION BAPTIST CHURCH OF ALTON ( Colored). 


This church was organized at the house of Charles Ed- 
wards, in Upper Alton, in the summer of 1836, with ten 
members, viz: Mr. Ogle, Eben. Rotgers, Mr. Edwards and 
wife, Alfred Richardson, Mr. Mariman, two by the name of 
Lemen, Wm. Barton and Wm. Johnson. The church im- 
mediately removed to Alton and located on Alby and Eas- 
ton streets between 8d and 4th. Afler a brief period it re- 
moved to Middletown, and again returned to Alton. It then 
located on 3d street between George and Alton streets. Their 
first house of worship was a small frame—they at present 
own and occupy a good substantial frame house. The church 
has never been large, but it has exerted a very beneficial in- 
fluence upon the colored population of the city. At timesa 
very good degree of religious prosperity has been enjoyed, 
and in a revival in 1843, the church received twenty-nine 
members. Its first deacons were Wm. Johnson, who served 
about twenty years, and Wm. Barton, who served ten years, 
and then removed to Piasa. About the year 1851 J. M. 
Kelley was elected. 

The fol‘owing have been pastors of the church in the order 
named: Livingstone, Robinson, Anderson, James H. John- 
son. Wilbert Steward, R. J. Robinson, a second time, Elder 
Bolden, James P. Johnson, J. Henry McGee, James P John- 


son, a second time, Henry Howard, XR. T. Robinson, G. W. 


Clarke and Elder Pierman, who is the present pastor. Colo- 
nies from this church have established churches at Galena, 
at Quincy, and near St. Charles, Missouri. Among the mem- 
bers of this church have been quite a number of men who 
have been good citizens of Alton, and excellent representa- 
tives of their race. 


THE SALEM BAPTIST CHURCH ON WOOD RIVER, (Colored). 


The date of the organization of this church is May 3, 1846, 
with eleven members. Its history is similar to the Union 
Baptist Charch of Alton—both colored. It has never been 


— large, but has exhibited a good degree of religious zeal and 
activity. The Wood River Association, (colorcd), has been 


It reported in 1838 with fifteen, in 1839 sixteen,in 1840, - 


Aaron Trabue pastor, sixteen ; in 1841 sixteen were baptized, 
and the number was increased to twenty-six. 

In 1*42 Nev. Aaron Trabue was again pastor, and the 
church enjoyed a good degrce of spiritual prosperity. Thir- 
teen were baptized and the number was thirty-six. This 


held with it several times. It has exerted a very salutary 
influence upon the colored people of this section of country. 
Some of its ministers have been men of marked ability and 
earnest. devotion to their work. At an early day they built 


a small house of worship, which they occupied until the 


social, finaucial and numerical standing of the church de- 


_ manded a better house. Their present house is of brick, 24 
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by 86 feet; 13 inch wall, 14 feet in the clear ; built about 
1870—and is without debt. The present membership of the 
church is about 46. This is the home of Rev. James P. 
Johnson, who at present looks after the spiritual interests 
of the chureh. 


SECOND BAPTIST CIURCH OF UPPER ALTON, (Colored), 


In May, 1868, the Second Baptist Church was organized at 
the Salem school-house in Upper Alton. The constituent mem- 
bers were nine, all of whom had been regularly dismissed 
for that purpose, by the Alton City Union Baptist Church. 
The names of the nine constituent members were as follows: 

Cyrus M Howard and wife, Jno. A. Howard; W. Scott 
and wife; Eliza Grason; Mary A. Wilson; Martha Broner ; 
Martha Foster; James Brown. The council that organized 
them was composed of Rev. Washington Leverett; Rev. 
Tilbury ; Rev. TH. C. Hazen, and Geo. A. Cressy. 

Subsequently they were recognized as a regular Baptist 
Church, by a council convened in the meeting-house of the 
First Baptist Church of Upper Alton. Rey. Rt. E Patti- 


son, D. D., preached the sermon, and Rev. Melvin Jameson ' 


gave the hand of fellowship. 

In 1869 they completed a neat frame-house of worship, at 
a cost of $1,400. The house is 36 by 56 feet, with 14 feet 
ceiling. In the completion of their house of worship, they 
received liberal aid from outside parties. The house was 
dedicated in Sept. 1869. Rev. Dr. Read, President of 
Shurtleff’ College, preached the sermon from Haggai, 2: 9, 
“The glory of the latter house shall be greater than the 
former, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

Pastors.—J. Robinson, 2 years; W. H. Howard, 1 year; 
Wm. Webster, 2 years; W. H. Willitt, 1 year. W.C. 
Carter, six months; J. Stratton and W. H. Willitt have 


been ordained by the church—and Samuel Hart, licensed. , 


Cyrus M. Howard was the first deacon—others at different 
times have been chosen, as circumstances demanded. 

The highest number of membership recorded at any time, 
48, Present number, 34. Lost by death, 4. 

{mmediately after the dedication of their meeting-house, 
a Sabbath-school was organized, which has been kept up 
till the present time without interruption, with an average 
of about 20 scholars. 

There have heen in the county a number of other 
churches, small but influential, whose history could not be 
secured. The foregoing sketch of the Baptists of Madison 


county is of neces-ity exceedingly imperfect, arising from the | 
impossibility of procuring accurate and reliable data. The | 


writer hus done the best he could with the material at his 
command. 


BAPTIST MINISTERS WITO IAVE DIED IN TIIS COUNTY. 


Rev. Wiiiiam Jones is believed to be the first 
Baptist minister who settled within the limits of what is 
now Madison county. He was horn in Washington county, 
Virginia, September 12th, 1771. He removed to the Terri- 
tory of Illinois, as early as 1805, and possibly as early as 
1802 He first settled on Shoal creek, near the present town 
of Greenville, Bond county. There a fort was built and 


called Jones’s Fort. He settled in Madison county pre- 
vious to 1807, making his home ou a farm about three miles 
south of the present town of Bethalto. In the war of 1812, 
he entered the service of his country and joined a company 
of Rangers. Ile was immediately elected captain—under 
his leadership the company engaged in several sanguinary 
battles, and with heroic fortitude endured the hardships of 
the campaign. When the war ended he returned to his 
farm, and there reared a large family. At the same time he 
resumed ministerial work with energy, suceess and delight. 
In 1807, before he was aided by Elder David Badgley, be 
had organized the first Baptist church within the present 
limits of Madison county, “ The Baptist Church of Wood 
River.”’ It belonged to that branch of the Baptist Church 
who styled themselves * United Baptist.” His ministrations 
to this people were performed with great fervor, simplicity and 
power—many were converted under his ministry. The 
membership of his church were widely reattered, but 
attended the monthly covenant meetings of the church 
with great regularity and punctuality, often traveling long dis- 
tances on horseback exposed to attacks from the Indians in 
the wilderness that they might enjoy the means of graceas well 
as social visitation. His memory is cherikhed and re- 
vered by multitudes still living. Although entirely free 
from political aspirations his marked ability could not per- 
mit him to remain unuoticed. After the war of 1812 at 
the earnest solicitations of his friends he was elected a 
member of the Territorial Legislature of Illinois, and oceu- 
pied a prominent position in that body. In 1818 he was 
elected a second time to the Legislature. His popularity 
was such that at one time he was earnestly importuned to 
become a candidate for Governor of theState. He declined 
on the ground that it would interfere with the proper dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties. It is believed hy many 
of his friends that he would have been elected had he con- 
sented to run for office, because Ninian Edwards refused the 
use of his name until he learned that Elder Jones absolutely 
refused to be a candidate. He died January 2d, 1844, in 
the 73d year of his age. He was a man of decided ability, 
of unblemished reputation, of unimpeachable integrity of 
character, and of great persoual worth. Among the men of that 
time he commanded great respect, and upon them exerted 
great influence. He is held in great esteem, and his record 
is referred to with commendable pride by a large number of 
descendants and personal friends, in whose hearts are en- 
shrined his excellencies, and over whose development and 
destiny his character and teachings will exert unavoidable 
and immeasurable control. 

Rev. D. M. Howrtnt was converted at the age of 
fifteen, and immediately felt the premptings of duty to 
preach the gospel, especially in Central and Southern Iili- 
nois. For the purpose of seeking more thorough prepara- 
tion he studied two years in Shurtlefl’ College. He was or- 
dained at the age of twenty-four. The first four years of 
his ministerial life were devoted to missionary labor, in which 
he was very successful. Afterward he was pastor at Bethel 
and at Collinsville. He was a man of earncst piety, of ar- 
dent zeal, of strong mind, of iron will, of untiring industry— 
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He was especially fond of laboring in protracted meetings, 
for which he seemed to possess peculiar adaptation, and in 
which he was successful. Hundreds were converted under 


) 


his ministry; about five hundred of whom he baptized. | 


He was clear, simple, carnest, direct in his preaching. 
He was geniel and affable in social life, upright and honora- 
ble in his dealiugs, steru and uncompromising in his pritci- 
ples, warm and tenacious in his friendships. He died of can- 
ceron the lower lip. The disease was in its progress exceed- 
ingly slow and painful. His sufferings for weeks were of 
the most excruciating character. They were borne with great 
fortitude and Christian resignation until he himself most 
earnestly prayed for release. He died June 7th, 1806. 

Rey. Zexas B. NeEwMAwN was born in Seekonk, Mass., 
where he spent his early life. He entered Brown Universi- 
ty in 1830, pursued the entire course of study, but because 
of conscientious scruples about the distribution of the honors 
of the class, he with Dwight Ives and others refused to re- 
ceive his degree. Shur.Jletf College gave him subsequently 
the degree of A. M. 

He came to Alton in 1835, became Principal in the Pre- 
paratory and Academic departments of Shurtleff College till 
1840. In 1841 became Professor of oratory, rhetoric and 


helles-letters, and filled that office acceptably till his death, , 
in 1844. He died after a protracted illuess of consumption, | 


while yet a young man. He was a scholar and Christian 
minister, whose life promised to be one of great usefulness. 
He was twice married, first to Miss Ide, of Seekonk, 
Mass., and again to Miss Carolina Loomis, of Upper Alton, 
who still lives in the village where he married her. He had 
one son by each wife, both of whom have also passed away. 

Rey. Wa. J. Roseperry was born near Louisville, Ky. 
April 24, 1829. His parents were members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, although his mother was a Baptist 
in belief. Hence the principles aud practices of the Baptists 
were frequent topics of discussion in the family circle, and 
were apologized for, and sometimes defended with some 
degree of interest. This defence on the part of 
the mother, it is believed, had its effect upon the 
mind of the son; still the son when converted at seventeeu 
years of age, united with the church of his parents. He 
soon, however, became confirmed in his Baptist views, and in 
1854, when twenty-five years of age, was baptized by Rev. J. 
V. Hopper, of Bunker Hill, Illinois. Immediately after his 


baptism his duty to preach was deeply impressed on his | 


mind. His parents having removed to Illinois when he was 
quite young, his opportunities for intellectual culture 
were quite limited. He was naturally modest and retiring, 
hence the struggle was unusually severe. Was ordaiued to 
the gospel ministry in 1857. He has served as pastor, the 
churches of New llope, New Douglas, Marine, Staunton 
and Edwardsville, laboring with a good degree of earnest- 
ness and success. 

In the year 1861, he was elected superintendent of schools 
in Madison County, which office he held until his death, a 
fact clearly evincing the energy of his own character in view 
of his want of early culture. and also exhibiting the confi- 
dence of the people in his ability and culture. 


' Shurtleff College. 


{ 


Asa man he was quiet, industrious, energetic and honest. 
As a citizen, loyal and earnest in support of the government, 
while abstaining from earnest partisan politica] discussions. 

His disposition was mild aud equable to an unusual de- 
gree, enabling him to secure and retain his brethren in the 
strongest bonds of Christian affection. 

He was a kind husband, an affectionate father, and heuce 
highly esteemed and tenderly loved. At the time of his 
death he was from home, attending to his duties as superin- 
tendent of schools. So severely and rapidly did the disease 
do its work, that he was compelled just before reaching home 
to seek the residence of a neighbor as the scene of the last 
struggle. He died in perfect peace, March 29, 1869. He 
was married, March 8, 1849, to Miss Sarah J. Lamb, of 
Madison county, Ill. They were the parents of ten children. 
Four of the children preceeded the father to the spirit 
land. The widow and six children survive him. 

Prors. WARREN AND WAsHINGTON LEVERETT, whose self- 
denying, unwearied and successful labors in Shurtleff College 
for so many years have inseparably connected their name, 
with the prosperity and development of Madison county, 
and of the state, and this college, were “twins by birth and 
twins in all labors and associations of life.’ They were 
born in Brookline, Muass., December 19, 1805. Soon after 
reaching their majority they united with the First Baptist 
church in Cambridgeport, Mass. They pursued a preparatory 
course of study under the tuition of their elder brother, Rev. 
Wm. Leverett, of Roxbury, and then entered Brown Univer- 
sity in 1825; graduating in 1832. Warren eutered the Theo. 
logical School at Newton, Mass , but failing health compelled 
him to abandon the course of study he so earnestly coveted. 
In quest of health he spent a period in circulating Bibles in 
Charleston, 8S. C. He afterward taught school in Lawrence- 
burg and Franklin, Indiana, Frequent and severe hem- 
orrhage of the lungs compelled him to give up all hope of 
finishing his studies at Newton, aud he resolved to give his 
life to teaching iu the Mississippi valley. To enable bim 
the better to fulfil his purpose, as well as to meet the Divine 
instinets of his heing, he sought a companion and found just 
such an one as he desired in Miss Mary A. Brown, of Strat- 
ham, New Hampshire, who was at that time preceptress of 
the Young Ladies’ Academy at Townsend, Mass. <Atter 
marriage they immediately came west. They first began 
Jabor in Greenville, Bond county. After teaching there a 
little more than one year he was called to a professorship iu 
His brother, Washington, preceded him 
the year before. In 1853 he resigned, and for the next 
two years conducted a school of a high order in Upper 
Alton. H ewas then retlected to a Professorship in the 
college, which position he occupied until the close of the 
academic year, 1867-8. There was the scene of his active 
life. He spent thirty-five years of his life in Upper Alton, 
and twenty-seven of the same in the Faculty of Shurtleff 
College. With an assiduity and faithfulness rarely excelled, 
he gave all his energies to the intellectual and moral devel- 
opment of his pupils. He died at his residence in Upper Al- 
ton, November 8, 1872, of typhoid pneumonia, after an ill- 
ness of three days. His widow and three chidren survive him- 
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Rey. Huspet Loomis was born amid the throes of the 
Revolution, May 31, 1775, in Colchester, Conn. At the 
age of sixtecn he was converted. Impressed with the duty 
of consecrating himself to the ministry he eutered upon the 
work of thorough intellectual and theological traintug. On 
his 28th birthday he preached his first sermon, uuder license 
from the Congregational Associatiou of Ministers, of New 
London couuty, Conn. In 1804, he was ordained aud 
installed pastor of the Congregational church in Willington, 
Conn. Heenjoyed a profitable and pleasant pastorate of 
four years. But having changed his views during the 
latter part of his pastorate, he was conscientiously compelled 
to seek a home among the Baptists. In 1828 he was bap- 
tized and ordained to the ministry in the Baptist church. 
Hecame to Illinois in 1830, and after teaching a brief period 
in Kaskaskia, he made his home in Upper Alton. In 1834, 
he, with six others, laid the foundation of a Baptist seminary, 
which, in union with the removal of Rock Spring Seminary» 
subsequently developed into Shurtleff College. He was the 
first principal of the seminary, and continued at its head 
until 1836. when he resigued to give place to younger men. 
After his resignation he resided in Upper Alton for thirty- 
six years, devoting the evcuiug of his day to literary pur- 
suits and religious study. Father Loomis, as he was 
familiarly called, possessed very fine social qualities, kind- 
ness, atlability, excellent conversational powers, benevolence, 
conscientiousness, sympathy with the suffering, perfect trans- 
parency of character, and these qualities greatly endeared 
him to his friends, and awakened iv all with whom he asso- 
ciated the kindest regard, the warmest and sincerest respect. 
Klis entire life was given to study. After he reached his 
ninety-fourth year he purchased the “Ante Nicene Fathers,” 
and perused them, up to a very brief period before his death, 
with all the eagerness, assiduity and interest of his earlier 
years. [is mind was vigorous and unclouded to the last ; 
he was an able preacher, a clever reasoner, an exemplary 
citizen, and devoted Christian, He died in Upper Alton, 
December 15, 1873, at the advanced age of nearly nincty- 
eight years. 

Rey. Esexezer RopGers was born near Newport in Mon- 
mouthshire, England, March 17th, 1788. His parents were 


Welsh. His father was a dissenter, a Baptist, but not a 
preacher. fe had two younger brothers who were Baptist 


ministers. In England he pur:ued a course of study prepar- 
atory to the Christian ministry, aud then emigrated to the 
United States in 1818. After preaching a brief period in 
Kentucky he went to Howard county Mo., in‘ 1419. The 
country was sparsely settled, and he devoted himself largely 
to gratuitous missionary labor. He soon gathered a church, 
over which he was ordained pastor. The church soon num- 
bered 102. To preach the Gospel he frequently traveled 
long distances, over prairies, through forests, amid dangers, 
often sleeping in the open air with his saddle for a pillow. 
In August 1823, he was married to Miss Parmelia Jackson, 
who still lives in Upper Alton, making her home with her 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Dr. E. C. Lemen. The union was 
a happy one. A large family surrounded the paternal 
-hearth. Four of the children, two sons and two daughters, 
live in and near Upper Alton. In 1538, on his return from 


a visit to England he passed through Alton and spent sev: ral 
weeks with the churches in Alton and Upper Alton. The 
result was a call to the pastorate of these two churches, 
which he accepted. He removed his family to Upper Alton 
in November, 1834, and began his labors. {fu December, 
1535, he closed bis labors with the Alton church and de- 
voted himself exclusively to the church at Upper Alton. 
This pastorate continued until the close of 1838. After 
1838, several churches in the vicinity enjoyed his labors. 
He baptized during his ministry about 700, 500 of whom he 
baptized in Missouri, the remainder in Illinois, Father 
Rodgers, as he was familiarly called, was among the first 
and strongest supporters of every benevolent enterprise of 
every denominational society. 
the Bible cause, general and ministerial education found in 
him an able and unwavering advocate and firm supporter. 
His last illness was characterized by that unwavering conf- 
dence in God that had been his study and delight in life. 
He contemplated his change with great composure, and en- 
tire resiguation; vaid he, «The doctrines of grace } have 
found eminently adapted to me in life, and { now find them 
all that is necessary in death. God orders all things right. 
His will be done.” Thousands heard the doctrines of the 
Gospel from his lips, and hundreds under his ministry were 
converted. [He died at his residence in Upper Alton, sur- 
rounded by his sorrowiug family, April 25th, 1554. 

Rev. ADIEL Sirexrwoon, D. D., was born in Fort Edward, 
N. Y., October 3d, 1791. He was baptized in the 17th year 
of his age by Rev. Mr. Warrington of New York. Ife 
studied a season in Middlebury College, Vt., aud subse- 
queutly graduated from Union College at Schenectady. He 
graduated also from the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
After filling many important positions he was elected Presi- 
dent of Shurtleff College in 1540, and served the college in 
that capacity until 1846. He then returned south and 
settled in Georgia, where he remained until the close of the 
civil war, After the war he made his home in St. Louis, 
where he died August 19th, 1879, in the 88th year of his 
age. He was a man of very distinguished ability, a pro- 
found scholar, a vigorous thinker and writer, an eminent 
Biblical exegete, an able preacher and a noble mau. 


Home and foreigu missions, 


BAPTIST MINISTERS WHOSE LABORS IN MADISON COUNTY 
DESERVE MENTION BUT WIIO DIED ELSEWITERE. 


Rev Atvin Barvey was the first pastor of the Baptist 
church in the city of Alton. He wax born in Westminster, 
Vt., Dec. 9, 1802. [Le joined the Baptist church when four- 
teen years of age. Graduated at Hamilton Literary and 
Theological Seminary in 1331, and soon thereafter came to 
this county. Ie opened a school in Upper Alton, which 
many regard as the germ of Shurtletf College, Ife removed 
to Carrollton, and became the pastor ofthat church. [He was 
subsequently pastor at Winchester and Jacksonville, [I]. At 
the latter place he published “The Voice of Truth” and 
the “ Western Star.” From 1847 to 1853 he labored in the 


’ state of New York; he then returned to Flinois, and was 


pastor of the churches at Carrollton and Rome. He died iu 
the state of New York, May 9th, 1867. He was one of the 


bit 


best Baptist ministers that ever labored in the state of Ili- 
nois 

Rev. Roperr F. Enis, was pastor of the Baptist 
church in Alton from 1547 to L853. [fe was born in 
Maine, Oct. 16th, 1509, and was converted at the age of 
twenty and baptized Dec. 26th, 1850. In 1833 he entered 
the Freshman class in Bowdoin College. In June, 1834, he en- 
tered the Theological school at Newton, Mass., and gradua- 
tedin 1838. He was pastor of the Second Baptist church at 
Springfield, Mass., seven years. In the spring of 1845 he en- 
tered the service of the American Sunday Schoo] Union, in 
the state of Missouri. In 1847 he became the pastor of the 
Alton Baptist church and served the church till 1853, with 
acceptance and usefulness, and then became corresponding 
editor of the “ Western Watehman,” 
lished in St. Louis. We died away from home and family, 
at the residence of Deacon Briggs in Clark county, Mo., 
July 24th, 185-4, in the 45th year of his age. He wasan ex- 
cellent minister, a noble man. 


Rev. Norman Netson Woop, D. D., was president of | 


Shurtleff College from 1850 to 1855. He was born in Fair- 
fax, Vt., May Ist, 1808, and diedin Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Jan. 21st, 1874, in the 66th year ofhis age. In 1835, when 
27 years of age, he graduated from Middlebury College, Vt. 
After graduation he served for one year as principal of the 
Black River Academy, Vt. 
ment of Theology in Madison University, N. Y. In conse- 
quence of impaired health he did not complete the course 
of study intended. In 1538 he was ordained at the call of 
the Baptist church at Lebanon Springs, N. Y., and became 
pastor of that church. In 1842, he became the pastor of 
the church in Vicksburg, Miss. In 1845 he beeame pastor 
of the Market street church, Zanesville, Ohio. In 1850 he 
became Dresident of Shurtletf college. Ile filled this position 
with honor until] 1855, He subsequently became pastor of 
the church in Palmyra, Mo., and during the rebellion was 
chaplain in the army. Tis subsequent life was spent in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, where he pursued with ardor literary 
labors, and for several years filled the office of Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy and Logic in the “ Young 
Ladies’ Athenwum ” of that city. Dr. Wood possessed un- 
usnal natural abilities, was highly cultured; a man of real 
scholarly attainments, he was a profound logician, thoroughly 
master of the science of metaphysics. His mind was quick, 
penetrating, analytic and comprehensive. 

Kev. RK. E. Pattison, D. D., was born in Benson, Vt., 
August 16th, 1800. He was converted at the age of twenty, 


and baptized at Warsaw, New York. He graduated at | 


Amherst College in 1826. After teaching a brief period 
in the Academy at Amherst he became tutor in Columbian 
College, Washington, D C. In 1828, he became Professor 


a Baptist paper pub- | 


In 1856 he entered the depart- | 
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of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Waterville Col- 


l}ge, Maine. In 1829 he was ordained as pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church in Salem, Mass. In 1830 he was 
called to the pastorate of the First Baptist Church, in Proyi- 
dence, Li. T., a position to which he was called a second time 
in IS40. Hewas twice President of Waterville College, 
Ilume Seeretary of the Missionary Union, President of the 
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Western Baptist Theological Institution at Covington, Ky. 
Professor of Christian Theology in Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, Mass. In 1865, he was elected to the chair of Syste- 
matic Theology and History of Doctrines in Shurtletf Col- 
lege, which position he filled with great popularity and efli- 
ciency until 1869, when he resigned. The last four years of 
his hfe were spentin Chicago in connection with the University 
of Chicago and the Theological Seminary. He was a 
member of the Faculty of the Seminary at the time of his 
death, which occurred in St. Lonis, March 21st, 1874, 

Rarely, if ever has one man, filled with acceptance and 
honor, so many important and responsible positions as 
R. E. Pattison He possessed superior mental endowments. 
In all metaphysical questions, the clearness of his percep- 
tions, and the growth of his intellect gave him preéminent 
power, and fitted him in an eminent degree for a teacher of 
the highest order. 

Naruantren Minton Woop, D. D. was born in Camden, 
Maine, May 24th, 1822. He entered Waterville College, 
in 1840, was baptized in 1843, soon after graduated, and 
went directly to Mississippi under the patronage of Gov. 
Tucker of that state and served as private tutor one year— 
In 1846. he entered the Theological Institution in Covington, 
Ixy., uuder the charge of Dr. Pattison—He was ordained as 
pastor of the Bloomfield Church, Maine, in 1874. His pas- 
torate continued four years—followed by a pastorate of eight 
years at Waterville, Maine. He was pastor at Lewiston 
six years, at Thomaston one and a half years. In 1868, he 
became pastor of the Baptist church at Upper Alton, Ilinois. 
During his pastorate he performed acceptable service, tem- 
porarily asa member of the Faculty of Shurtleff College. 
In 1872, he resigned his pastorate and accepted in the Col- 
lege the professorship of Systematic Theology. After an 
acceptable service as Professor for two years, he returned to 
New England. He died August 2d, 1876. In N. M. 
Wood, as exemplified in his character and services, we have 
a beautiful example of the union of rigid intellectual 
culture, extensive learning, the purifying influences 6f Divine 
grace, with great slmplicity of spirit, modesty in deport- 
ment, urbanity iu intercourse, transparency in character, and 
purity in life. , 

Though Jos Mason Peck was never a resident of Mad- 
ison county, yet his labors in early days were so inseparably 
blended with the early religious development of the county 
that a brief sketch of his life seems peculiarly appropriate. 
He was horn in the parish of Litchsield, South Farms, 
Conn., October 31, 1789. In the 20th year of his age, he 
married Miss Sarah Paine, with whom he lived in pleasant 
conjugal relations nearly fifty years; by whom he had seven 
sons and two daughters. The wife and mother preccded 
him to the spirit Jand. Shortly after marriage, himself and 
wife made a public profession of religion, and united with 
the Congregational church in his native town. Soon after 
he removed to Green county, N. Y. There his religious 
views underwent an entire change, and he and his wife united 
with the Baptist church. Having studied for a season with 
Dr. Staughton of Philadelphia, in company with Rev. James 
EK. Welch, under the appointment of the Baptist Board of 


Missions, he and his family, in 1817, removed to the “Great 
West.” Ile spent four years in indefatigable labors in Mis- 
souri, and then, in 1821, located at Rock Spring, Iliuois. 

He there organized a Theological and High School, which 
prospered for several years under his faithful superinten- 
dence. At one time it numbered more than one hundred 
students, some of our most talented ministers and some of 
our most distinguished politicians received their education 
at this institution It was subsequently merged into Shurt- 
leff College. His nnwearied efforts in favor of Rock Spring 
Semiuary and of Shurtleff College, attest the intensity of 
his interest in geueral aud iu theological education. 

The degree of D. D. conferred upon him by one of the 
oldest and most distinguished Universities of the U 5, was 
well merited, although it evoked the jealousy of some of his 
less favored brethren. Hi vast store of learning, however, 
was the result of his own superior natural endowments, 
directed by his own personal efforts, unaided by money, 
friends or institutions of learning, if we except perhaps a 
single year’s training under the celebrated Dr. Staughton of 
Philadelphia. 

He was, in the discharge of his ministerial duties, faith- 
ful, energetic and self-sxerificing. Tlis labors were varied 
and extensive. Ilis correspondence, diaries, journals, re- 
ports, addresses, sermons, debates and printed material, if 
eollected, would make many volumes. He was perteetly at 
home iv science, in polities, in statesmanship, as well as in 
religion. IIe exerted boundless influence over the Lemens, 
through whose influence, more perhaps than auy other men, 
Illinois became a free state. Politicians and statesmen 
sought his opinions, and enjoyed his companionship. 

In his manners, Dr. Peck seemed to exhibit a degree of 
coldness, which indieated the superiority of his iutellectual 
over his social or affectionate nature, and yet he had a warm 
heart, and deeply sympathized with al] in distress. He was 
noble, generous and charitable in disposition. He possessed 
an iron wil} that brooked no opposition, yielded to no ad- 
verse influence, was intimidated by no danger. He never 
surrendered. What he believed the cause of the Master 
demanded, no combination of adverse circumstances could 
deter him from undertaking. IIe was autocratic in his ten- 
dencies, and yet always ready to yield when convinced that 
principle demanded it. In the expausiveness of his Christ- 
jan sympathy he embraced the world. The heathen in 
foreign lands, the Aborigines of our own country, the slaves 
of the South, all alike shared his labors and enjoyed his 
sympathy. 

The wholesome and affectionate counsel given to minis- 
ters and to chureh members will be loug remembered. The 
last time he ever attended publie worship, he preached to 
his church, and ctosed with the words of Simeon: “Now, 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart iu peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation,” and, bursting into a flood of 
tears, he took his seat. 

Ife met the King of Terrors with undaunted courage. 
He gave most minute directions relative to both burial aud 
funeral exercises, having even procured his coffin two or 
three days beforehand, and inquiring if it was paid for. 


| 


| led him to active and successful ministerial labor. 
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His death occurred March 15, 1858. On the following day, 
in accordance with his own request, Rev. James Lemen 
preached the funeral sermon, assisted by Dr. Crowell of St- 
Louis, and Rev. W. F. Boyakin of Belleville. He was 
buried in Nock Spring Cemetery, but twenty-nine days later, 
his remains were removed to Bellefontaine Cemetery, St. 
Louis, where they remain. “They rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.” 

Rev. Isaac Denison Newe tt was born in Tinmouth, 
Vt., Nov. Ist, 1799. Most of his youth was spent on a farm, 
After reaching his majority, he engaged for a season in mer- 
cantile pursuits, and then entered the Christian ministry. 
To prepare himself for his work, he entered and graduated 
at Madison University, N.Y. ILis energy, while in college, 
He was 
successively pastor at Warren and Winfield, N. Y., and 
Danville, Vt., preaching often at other places, among which 
was Rutland, Vt. 

At this time the richness and rapid settlement of the Mis- 
stssippi Valley attracted the attention of the agriculturalist, 
the adventurer, and the Church of Christ. Mr. Newell was 
eminently fitted by nature and cultivation for such a field, 
and was irresistibly attracted to it. In 1836 he came with 
his family to linois, and settled in Rushville, Schuyler 
couuty. Thence, after a successful pastorate of several 
years, he removed to Leroy. Subsequently, he was succes- 
sively pastor at Bloomington, Newcastle, Canton, and eo- 
ria. Iu all these places great spiritual prosperity was 
enjoyed. The churches increased rapidly in membership 
and in all the elements of power. In most of them excel- 
lent houses of worship were built, and the churches assumed 
a position which comminded the confidence and respeet and 
secured the co-operation of the leading forces in the social 
aud religious life of the several communities. 

Iu 1847, at the urgent s licitation of the board of trustees 
of Shurtleff College, he resigned a pleasant and important 
pastorate at Peoria, removed his family to Upper Alton, and 
became the financial agent of the college. He brought to 
his work all the intensity of his energy and all the ripeness 
of his experience. He traveled extensively, gained friends 
for the college, and added largely to its financial prosperity. 
It was through his influence that the attention of Elijah 
Gove, of Quincy, was directed to the college, than whom no 
man in the west has given more princely donations to its 
funds. Leaving the service of the college, he became pas- 
tor of the church at Batavia, Ils., and then of Aurora, Ills. 
He was an enthusiastic friend and supporter of the “ Amer 
ican Bible Union” of New York, a society devoted to the 
revision of the Scriptures ; and, at the close of his pastorate 
in Aurora, entered its service as agent. A brief period of 
service in this capacity was followed by the purchase of a 
considerable tract of land in Iowa, to which he remoyed, 
with the intention of spending the evening ot his life in quiet 
—but God had otherwise determined. 

In the winter of 1556-7, he was thrown from a sleigh, aud 
received injuries which, it is supposed, hastened his death. 
He gradually but rapidly declined, and was removed to 
Carrollton, 11], where he died at the residence of his soa-in- 
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law, Rev. J. Bulkley, August 18th, 1857, in the full posses- 
sion of his intellectual faculties, and in the assurance of a 
glorious and blissful immortality. 

s\s a preacher, he was among the very first in the state at 
that time. He possessed superior natural ability, and had 
enriched his mind by the most thorough culture then 
afforded. He was clear, logical, analytical, and orthodox. 
His sermons were direct, positive and awakening. Ile pos- 
sessed remarkable powers of adaptation to the field of labor 
assigned him, and remarkable power in the execution of 
any plan he devised. He believed in special efforts for the 
promotion of revivals of religion; hundreds were converted 
under his ministry. He engaged in New York in what were 
then called “Two Days’ Meetings,” beginning on Friday 
and closiug Sunday night. Extensive and wonderful dis- 
plays of Divine power were exhibited, and great multitudes 
converted. In Illinois, his services in protracted meetings 
were in great demand and attended almost universally with 
extensive aud powerful revivals. Hundreds in Peoria, Can- 
ton, Bloomington, Jacksonville, Springfield, Alton, Rush- 
ville, Leroy, Newcastle, and other places, listened to his 
fervent and eloquent appeals, and scores bowed to the 
authority of Jesus Christ, under his preaching. He was 
emphatically an organizer. He possessed in an eminent 
degree the elements of earnestness, activity, discrimination, 
sound judgment, united with the ability to comprehend far- 
reaching influences, and to grasp the forces about him, and 
compel them to subserve the interest to which he was di- 
recting his energies. 


Hence, in connection with the labors | 


of Rev. Thomas Powell, the foundations of the Illinois river | 


and McLean Associations were early laid. In the minutes 
of the Illinois Baptist Convention, it is declared that in 
1859 he baptized one hundred converts, many of whom were 
the leading spirits in these associations, and have had much 
to do with shaping the destiny of the Baptists in Illinois. 
He was a man of wonderful energy. He pushed vigorously 
to completion every enterprise in which he engaged. 
stacles that would have impeded and appalled most men, 
only added determination to his energy, and were made sub- 
servient to his success. 

His home was a fountain of perpetual sunshine and joy. 


Ob- | 


When worn and pressed down beneath the weight of heart- | 
ernshing responsibilities, he instinctively retired within the | 


sacred precincts of home. Home was to him the most per- 
fect earthly type of heaven, and he was untiring in his efforts 
to make it conform to the Divine ideal. His children had 
unbounded coufidence in the piety and integrity of the father, 
whose efforts were seconded by one of the noblest. of Chris- 
tian wives; and in early life they all entered the church of 
their parents. 

He was twice married—first to Miss Sarah Green, daugh- 
ter of Deacon Green, of Rutland, Vt., to whom he was mar- 
ried June 25th, 1826. She proved to be exactly adapted to 
his character and to the labors of his life. She possessed 
rare natural endowments, largely developed by intellectual 
culture. fer prudent foresight, wise counsel, ardent piety, 
hervic endurance, inflexible purpose, and domestic aptitude, 
contributed largely to his success, and she deserves to share 
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with him the honor of that success. Four children were 
the fruits of this marriage. The eldest, Harriet G., was for 
thirty years the devoted and honored wife of Rev. J. Bulk- 
ley, Professor in Shurtleff College. The second, George 
Ide, a young man of very great promise, died in Rochester 
University, New York, while studying for the Christian 
ministry. The third, Sarah J., formerly the wife of Herman 
G. Cole, of Chester and Upper Alton, is now the wife of 
Prof. J. C.C. Clarke, of Shurtleff College, a woman of wealth, 
culture, and Christian earnestness. The fourth, Isaac D., 
served his country during the rebellion, was several times 
promoted for his gallantry, until he passed from the rank of 
a private to the position of Commander of Gen. Elliott’s 
flagship in the Mississippi Marine Brigade. He is now a 
worthy Baptist minister in Glenville, Nebraska. Mrs. 
Newell died in Upper Alton, Nov. 28, 1854. His second 
wife was Miss Cecilia E. Bishop, of Philadelphia. She is 
an intelligent Christian lady, who, since the death of her 
husband, has lived and still lives in Upper Alton respected, 
useful, and beloved. 

Exper Jacos V. Ruoaps was born in Hardin county, 
Kentucky, March 50th, 1793. He spent his minority with his 
father, iu the faithful discharge of his filial duties. He was 
converted in JS{1, and in 1812 baptized into the fellowship 
of the Rock Creek ( nited Baptist church in Kentucky. 
He was licensed to preach by this church in 1821—and in 
1831 ordained. In 1831 he emigrated to [linois, and in 
October settled at Rhoads’ Point, Macoupin county. Iu 
1832 a church was constituted at this point, of which he he- 
came pastor, and retained the pastorate for 27 consecutive 
years ; probably the longest pastorate ever held hy a Baptist 
minister in Illinois. He aided in the constitution of 17 
churches, and at different times was pastor of 13 of them. 
During his life he was pastor of 17 churches. For more 
than fifty years his life was one of unremitting toil, self- 
abnegation and sacrifice for the good of others. His name 
was widely known, and his influence immeasurable. His 
ministry was peculiarly successful. He seemed exactly 
adapted to reach the masses, and hundreds were converted 
under his preaching. His leading elements of character 
were an inflexible purpose, aud an unwavering zeal—inde- 
fatigable industry, and spotless integrity, tender conscien- 
tiousness and unyielding devotion to principle. He was a 
good citizen, an affectionate husband, a tender and a loving 
father, a devoted Christian man. He died with armor on. 
Stricken down with paralysis, in 1371, at the advanced age 
of 78, he fell asleep. During his last hours he gave clearest 
evidence that the cause vf Christ had the first place in his 
heart. 

Rey. Aaron Trabve was of French parentage, and born 
in Woodford county, Kentucky, Jan. 2d, 1793, and died in 
Jersey county, Illinois, December 29th, 1577, at the age of 
85 years. His early life was spent on a firm. In the war 
of 1812 he served under William Henry Harrison for two 
years. He was in the cavalry service, aud engaged in many 
hattles—one of which, on the head waters of the Wabash 
was very severe. He was converted and baptized in 1510, 
He was licensed te preach by Mt. Gilead Baptist church in 


Todd county, Kentucky, January 21st, 1332, and ordained , 
by the same church, March 23d, 1833. In 1537 he emi- 
grated to Illinois, and settled in Upper Alton, where be 
remained til] 1844, when he removed to Montgomery county, 
and thence in 1847 to Jersey county, where he remained 
until his death. His field of labor embraced Logan and 
Todd counties, Kentucky ; Madison, Montgomery and Jer- 
sey counties, Illinois. We do not claim for him the 
highest order of talent, but he was emphatieally a good man, 
and a good preacher. His preaching was experimental, sim- 
ple, hortatory and scriptural. His entire life was charac- 
terized by industry, integrity, conscientiousness, charity, 
sociability, ardent friendship, strong domestic attachment, 
simple, child-like faith, and conseientious devotion to the 
doctrines and practices of the Baptist church. 

His disease was eancer on the nose, or scrofula. For long, 
weary months, with anxiety approaching impatience, and 
yet with wonderful fortitude and peaceful resignation, he 
awaited the summons of his Master. 


early life he followed the sea. 


BAPTIST MINISTERS NOW LIVING IN THE COUNTY. 


Pror. Wastmxcion Leverett, LL.D, born in Brookline, 
Mass., Dee. 19th, 1805. Between the ages of 14 and 21, 
worked on a farm near Rutland, Vt. United with the First 
Baptist Church, Cambridgeport, Mass, soon after 21 years 
of age, graduated from Brown University in 1852, im- / 
mediately afterward completed the theological course of 
study at Newton, lass. Prof. of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Shurtleff College from 1836 to 1853, and 
acting President of the College, during this time from 1836 
to 1841 and again from 1846 to 1849. Nesigned as Tro- 
fessor in 1853, re-elected im 1855 and served till 1868. 
Since 1868 resided in Upper Alton, serving the college as 
Librarian, Curator, and treasurcr, and most of the time 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 

Rey. A. A. Kenprick, D. D., born in Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Jan. 7th, 1836. After receiving his primary education he 
pursued a course of study in Granville Academy, Wash- 
ington Co., N. Y., and later entered Middlebury College, 
Vt., where he took a partial course, and subsequently in 
May 1861 graduated from Rochester Theologieal Seminary. 
Previous to his theological studies he had studied law, been 
admitted to the bar, and had practiced law ene year in 
Wisconsin and one year in St. Lonis. In 1861 he became 
pastor of the North Baptist Church of Chicago. In Jan- 
uary 1875 he removed to St Louis, served one and a-half 
years as assistant pastor of the Second Baptist Church, and 
then served the Beaumont Street Baptist Church as pastor 
till June 1872, when he became President of Shurtleff Col- 
lege, a position which he still occupies. 

Rey. Pror. J.C. C. Charke, born in Providence, R. I., 
where he lived until seventeen years of age. He received 
an English education in the grammar and high schools of 
that city. Ife prepared himself for business by thorough 
education, but the purpose of his life having been entirely 
changed by his conversion, he joined a Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn, and in 1854 he commenced study for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Tle was gratuated from the University of 
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Rochester, N. Y., in 1859, and from Rochester Theological 
Seminary in 1861. From September 1861 to May 1865 he 
was pastor of the Baptist Church at Yonkers, N.Y. In 
the fall of 1865 he for one year supplied the place of the 
absent Prof. of Greek in the University of Chicago. In the 
following year he officiated as Professor in several depart- 
ments in the Baptist Theological Seminary of Chicago, and 
preached for the North Baptist Church, was pastor at Madi- 
son, Wis., from May 1867 to November 1870. He then be- 
came Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philusophy in 
Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute, at Cineinnati, und 
pastor of the Baptist Church there, a little more than two 
years, then pastor in 1873 of the Beaumont Street Baptist 
Church, St. Louis. In September 1875 he accepted the 
Professorship of Greck in Shurtleff College, teaching also 
French, German, Hebrew, and Biblieal Interpretation. He 


’ still oceupies this position. 


Rev. L. A. Assorr was born in Beverly, Mass, 1824; 
wus converted and baptized at the age of fourteen. In 
After having pursued a 
course of study at Worcester Academy, Mass., he made 
several voyages as mate and as master of a vessel. He was 
ordained pastor of the Baptist church in Milford, Mass., in 
1855, and was pastor in that state thirteen years; was pastor 
at Rochester, Minn., four years; at La Crosse, Wis., seven 
years. He became pastor of the Baptist church in Alton in 
April, 1879, a position which he still holds. Before he 
entered the ministry he was twice elected to the Legislature 
of Mass., and afterward served three sessions more, making 
five sessions in all. He served on such 
“Accounts,” “Military Affairs,” “Soldiers’ Bounties,’ 
“Tlucation,” ete. He is now in the prime of life—uscful, 
energetic and highly esteemed. 

tev. J. FE. Horrriin was boru November 13, ——, in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, Germany. Came to America 
in March, 1857; was converted and baptized in New York 
City, in August, 1857; was educated in Rochester, N. Y.; 
was ordained pastor of the First German Baptist church, of 
Chicago, IIL, July 16, 1863. He first came to IHinois in 1868, 
and to Madison county in October, 1881, as pastor of the 
German Baptist churchin Iosterburg, a position which he 
occupies at present, July, 1852. Rev. T. W. B. Dawson, 
an aged veteran, lives at Troy. Rev. Robert Gibson is 
a practicing physician at Alton, There are several others 
living in the county. 

In addition to the foregoing, a large number of Baptist 
ministers, some dead, others now living outside of Madison 
county, have performed valuable service in the canse of the 
Redeemer. Rev. Adiel Sherwood, formerly President of 
Shurtleff College, dead ; Rev. R. Kimball, dead; Rev. hijah 
Dodson, dead; Rev. J. Merriam, dead; Rev. J. F. Tolman, 
dead; Rey. John Brown, dead; Rev. John Padon, dead; 
Rev. L. C. Carr, dead; Rev. Dwight Ives, D. D., dead: 
James, Josiah, Joseph and Moses Lemen, all dead, and many 
others. Among those still living, but not in Madison county, 
Rev. D. Read, D. D., former President of Shurtleff College, 
now pastor at Bloomington, Lil. ; Rev J.B. Hopper, Bunker 
Will; Rev. Melvin Jameson, former paster at Alton, now 


committees as 
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missionary in Burmah ; Rey. Thomas G. Field, former pastor 
at Alton, now pastor at Winona, Minn.; Rev. William J. 
Chapin, Rev. J. IL. Mize, Rev. Luke Dillard, Rev. J. F. 
Howard, Rev. I. Gibson, Rev. R Johnson (colored), and 
many others. The extent, value and influence of these men 
eau only be estimated by Him who knows the secrets of all 
hearts, and perfectly unravels the tangled web of human 
influence. 


THE EDWARDSVILLE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 

By invitation of the Baptist churches of Edwardsville, 
Rock Spring and Upper Alton a conference of ministers 
and brethren was held at Edwardsville October 16, and 
days followiug, 1830, The principal object of this meeting 
was to bring abouta general union of the Baptists of the 
state. During the session of this conference. the Edwards- 
ville Baptist Association was organized by delegates from the 
three churches above mentioned. This was the first Baptist 
Association in the state of Illinois, that was open, avowed and 


- ministers, 626 of whom are pastors. 


active in its support of missions, and the various objects of 


benevolence. The following is its 


SUMMARY OF FAITH. 


The “ Association thinks the following sentiments (among 
many others) are revealed in the Holy Scriptures, viz. ; 


The self-existence of one infinite and Holy God, as revealed | 


in three persons, Father, Son and Holy Spirit,—the eternal 
and essential deity of Christ,—the entire depravity of the 
buman heart; the perfect purity and unalterable obligation 
of the divine law, that requires supreme love to God and 
corresponding affeetiuns to mankind—the necessity of a 
change of heart,or the new birth, effected by the Divine 
Spirit as the agent, and the word of God as the means—the 
duty of every sinner who hears the Gospel to repent and 
belieye in Christ, and that a wicked heart, in which consists 
his helplessness is no excuse; the perseverance of the saints; 
the duty of every believer to be immersed in the name of 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit—the strict and entire in- 
dependence of each church, or religious congregation, in all 
government and discipline,—the duty of every believer to 
conform to all the laws of Christ; our obligation to observe 
the Lord’s day, or Christian Sabbath—the resurrection of 
the dead, and final judgment—with the eternal punishment 
of the wicked and salvation of the righteous.” 

The association worked under the constitution adopted at 
Edwardsville without change until its session at Nokomis, 
Oct. 4th, 1878, when it revised and enlarged its constitution. 
Its essential features, however, are unchanged. 

At that time, however, Oct. 4th, 1873, its summary of faith 
was greatly enlarged and quite materially changed. 

This body has been in active operation for more than half 
a century. Under its influence originated “ The Illinois 
Baptist Education Society.” “The Baptist Convention of 
Illinois” which in 1844, united at Canton, Illinois, with the 
North-western Baptist convention and formed the present 
‘«THlinois Baptist General Association.” 

Prominent and far-seeing men then living at Rock Spring, 


Edwardsville and Upper Alton, looking out upon thefuture of — 


this great commonwealth, felt the pressing necessity of lay- 
ing broad, deep and permanent, the foundations of the, 
Baptist faith. They planned wisely as the present prosperity 
of the denomination in the state now testifies. From a 
handful in 1830, the denomination in J]linois has increased 
until it now numbers 42 a-sociations, 892 churches, 938 
Baptized in 188), 
3,244: whole number 64,094. 

In 1830, there was not iu Illinois a single association that . 
was progressively earnest in its support of missions, Sunday- 
schools, temperance, the Bible cause, ministerial education 
and other benevolent institutions and causes. The “ Ed- 
wardsville Association” from the beginning, was open, 
avowed aud earnest in support of all the benevolent enter- 
prises of the day. Rock Spring Seminary and Shurtleff 
College had their origin and support in the active beneficence 
of this association. 

The question of slavery was introduced in the session of 
1537, was earnestly discussed and condemned, as unjust, un- 
scriptural aud wicked. 

After the orgauization churches united with this body as 
follows : 

Blufidale, Green co., July 26th, 1853, with members ; 
Lower Alton, July 27th, 1833, with 21 members; Piasa 
(Brighton) July 25th, 1834, with 11 members; Carlinville, 
May 22d, 1835, with 10 members; Woodburn, May 20th, 
1856, with [8 members; Shoal Creek, May 20th, 1836, with 
17 members; St. Charles, Mo., May 20th, 1836, with 10 
members; Greenville, with 16 members; Forks of Wood 
River, with 16 members; and Paddock’s Prairie with 9 mem- 
bers; May 25th, 1837; Hillsborough, May 22d, 1840, with 
22 members; Bunker Hill, May 21st, 1841, with 25 mem- 
bers ; Providence (near Chouteau Island) May 26th, 1843, 
with 9members ; Spanish Needle prairie, May 24th, 1844, 
with 27 members; Greenville, May 26th, 1848, with 19 
members; a new church organized July 4th, 1847, the old 
church having disappeared from the minutes in 1845; Rat- 
tan’s Prairie, Sept. 25th, 1849, with 15 members; New Hope 
with 65 members, and Bethlehem with 2+ members, May 
23d, 1851; Staunton, with 63 members, and Union, Bond 
co, with 14 members, May 23d, 1853; New Salem, with 23 
members, Sept. 22d, 1854; Litchfield, with 15 members, 
Sept. 25th, 1556; Marine Prairie, with 29 members and 
Walnut Grove, Bond county with 54 members, Sept. 25th, 
1857; Nokomis, with 8 members, Sept. 24th, 1858; Butler, 
with 12 members, Sept. 23d, 1859; Nilwood, with 17 mem- 
bers, Oct. 15th, 1866 ; Shipman, with 16 members, Oct. 12th, 
1867 ; Milton, with 37 members, Oct 8th, 1869; Pleasant 
Grove, Christian co., with 12 members, Oct. 11th, 1872; 
Hillsborough (a new church), with 16 members and ¥oster- 
burg (German) with 88 members, Sept. 29th, 1876; Beth- 
alto, with 47 members, Oct. 3d, 1879; Union Avenue, 
Litchfield, with 62 menibers, Sept. 30th, 1881. 

The above are the dates of the first admission of these 
churches. Many of them after several years became too weak 
to report by letter or messenger and were dropped from the 
minutes, others disappeared for a season and again returned, 
others, still, took letters of dismission and united with 
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other associations. In one or two instances as in Edwards- 
ville and Hillsborough, the church beeame extinet, and after 
several years reorganized. The Providence church on the 
American Bottum was dispersed by the flood of 1s44. 
The Rock Spring church disbanded between the sessions of 
the association in 1849 and 1850. 

It will thus be seen that 47 churches, including the three 
constituent churches, have been members of this body. The 
first church whose membership reached 100 was the Upper 
Alton eburch. In 1838, it reported 46 baptisms, 41 received 
by letter and a membership of 132, In 1841, Alton city 
reached 2 membership of 108, In the year 1864, Upper 
Alton reached a membership of 200. In 1570 Alton re- 
ported a membership of 238 and Upper Alton of 220. 
From this time Alton leads, steadily growing in member- 
ship until its greatest number was reached in 1879: 519. 
The greatest number attained by the Upper Alton church 
was in 15380, when it reported 289. These are the strongest 
churches in the association. 


SUMMARY. 
Whole number reeeived by baptism. . ........-.- 3,083 
~ a se BVM nce cs certo: wens 2,134 
a os s YW Gngiios 6 6 a oo bo 6 8 x 263 
o i REG 6 OG Oo he 8 Goh ee ecg 51 
Whole number dismissed by letter... . .-. 2. --- + - 2,201 
e @ Ghpyis| » 2 6 6M 6h6 5 Soe He 6 Ge oon 90 
os a PevdnGltils 5 5 6 6 a opp oo no 8 oon o fly 
se eho eo oe Se onto om out Soe 532 
(Brecentnumbe naam nn acne on 6 ¢ ond oo ae 1,320 
Tit ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
COMPILED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE fT, REV. 


BISHOP P. J. BALTES. 


Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul, Alton.—Io the year 
1840, we find some fourteen Catholic families in Alton, and 
its neighborhood. Amongst them were Andrew Clifford, 
Thomas Clifford, Sebastian Wise, Peter Wise, Christian 
Walter, Mr. Gutaweiler, Mr. Dooling, ete. At this date ser- 
vice was held ina small frame building in Upper Alton, 
owned by Mr. Clifford. Father George Hamilton, previ- 
ously residing at Springfield, Illinois, attended this mission. 
Ile resided here till the spring of 1841, and boarded with 
Mr. Clifford, of Upper Alton. In December 1841 Father 
Michael Carroll sueceeded Father [familton, and resided 
here till 1857. In the spring of 1842, a lot was bought on 
Third street, on which site the Unitarian church now stands, 
‘The erection of astone church was commenced during this 
year and finished in 1843. Iu 1853 this church was de- 
stroyed by fire. After this accident service was held in a 
hall on Third and State Streets, over Ilart’s livery stable. 
Subsequently a lot was secured on State street, and a large 
stone church erected on it, which is now Sts. Peter and Paul’s 
Cathedral. Service was first held in this new but vet unfin- 
ished church in 1856, The City of Alton was raised to the 
dignity of an Episcopal See by a Bull of Pope Pius IX., 


January 9th, 1857, and Rt. Rey. Henry Damian Juncker — 


uppointed its first bishop. He was eonseerated by Arch- 
bishop Purcell, iu the Cathedral at Cincinnati, April 26th, 
1575, and arrived at Alton, the following month. Bishop 
Joudker, was born at Fenestrange in the province of Lor- 
raine, Frauce, August 22d, 1809, was ordained priest, 
March 16th, 1534, and died at Alton, October 2d, 1868, 
September 24th 1869, Rt. Rey. Peter Joseph Baltes was ap- 
pointed to succeed Bishop Juncker. He was consecrated in 
St. Veter’s church at Belleville, Mlinois, January 23d, 1870, 
and came to Alton February 3d, following. Bishop Baltes 
is a native of the Rhenish provinee of Bavaria, Germany, 
born April 7th, 1827, and came to America, with his parents 
in the spring of 1833. He is the first Roman Catholic 
Bishop ever consecrated within the limits of the State of 
Illinois. When Bishop Juncker arrived at Alton there was 
not a Catholic church between Alton and Carlinville, 
nor between Alton and Jacksonville. Litchfield, East St, 
Louis, Grafton, and all surrounding places, for many 
miles which at that time had no churches, were attended 
from Alton. 


ST, MARY'S GERMAN ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, ALTON. 


The corner-stone of this chureh was blessed in 1858. It 
was finished and service held init in 1859. June 2d, 1860, 
this church was blown down by atoruado. Rey. F. A. Os- 
trop, the first resident rector of the church who was—though 
not injured,—buried under its ruins, had it rebuilt soon 
after. To accomplish this, he took up collections even ont- 
side of the diocese, und delivered lectures fur the same end. 

Flourishing Catholie parvehial schools haye been in exist- 
ance from the time Bishop Juncker took posession of the 
see of Alton, For some years secul.r teachers had charge 
of these schools. In 1860, the Brothers of the Cross took 
charge of the parochial school connected with the Cathedral. 
The Sisters of Notre Dame have charge of St. Mary’s paro- 
chial sehool since 1875. Besides the above, the Ursuline 
Convent and Academy were founded in 1560. St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in charge of the Sisters of Charity was opened 
1865. The Bishop’s fine palace was ereeted 1863. It was 
partly destroyed hy fire May 25,1877, but was immediately 
re-built. Alton has at present a Catholie population of not 
Iess than three thousand. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ST. MARY'S CIURCII. 


In Edwardsville, service was first held between the years 
1835 and 1840 in the dwelling-houses of Mrs. McCabe, Mrs. 
Bartlett and Mr. Michael Murray. The first two mentioned 
places were situated in that part of the city called “down 
towu,” now the third ward; the last mentioned place is situ- 
ated one wile east of the town, on the Hillsboro road. The 
first church was built in 1843; its title is“ The Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” When service 
was first held the Catholic families numbered from seven to 
ten. After the separation of the Germans from it, it still 
has about seventy-five familics. The congregation has had 
a resident rector since 1859, with an occasional interregnum. 

Zev. L. Ifinssen was the first resident rector, 


EDWARDSVILLE, ST. BONIFACE'S CHURCIL, 

About 1867 the Catholic Germans of Edwardsville came 
to the conelusion to erect a church for themselves. 
was bought, and brick yard erected. Ou the 2d of June, 
1869, the corner-stone of St. Bonifice’s church was blessed 
by Very Rev. P. J. Baltes, of Belleville, Iliuois. Mey. A. 
Rustige was its first resident rector. On the firstSunday of 
Octuber of the same year service was held in the new church. 
There is a flourishing Catholie parochial school connected 
with this echureh. Of the two Catholic congregations of 
Jidwardsville this is now the larger ; it numbers about one 
hundred and seveuty-five families. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH, HIGHLAND. 


The first Catholic Church of Highland was built and di- 
vine service held iu itin 1344. It was a frame structure, 40 
x 25, which has been converted into a school-house for hoys. 
There were about 25 families in Tighlaud at this time. 
Divine service was held in different houses as early as 141. 
The new church, 110 x 45, was built uuder Rev. P. Lima- 
cher between 1854 and 1856. Its cost may be set down 
at $10,000; but to complete it took at least as much 
again. The first divine service was held in this church 
Easter Sunday, 1856. The Catholie school dates from 1851, 
taught at first by secular teachers. Under the Rectorship of 
Rev. P. Peters,a convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame was 
erected at Highland in 1866; since that time the sisters of 
Notre Dame and a secular teacher have conducted this 
school. In 1878, under the Rectorship of Rev. Jos. Meckel 
the congregation erected a fine hospital of which the Sisters 


of the Third Order of St. Francis have charge. The sick 
of all denominations are admitted to this institutton. The 
congregation has had a resident priest since 1851, The 
number of practical families at present is ahout 250, The 


church of Highland is iu a prosperous condition. 


SAINTS PETER AND PAUL’S CHURCH, AT COLLENSVILLE. 


Catholic service was first held in this neighborhood by 
Father Carroll from Alton, in 1856, at the residence of Mr. 
Octavius Lumaghe’s, east of Collinsville. It appears towards 
the close of the same year, Father Carroll, assisted by Fa- 
ther Cavanaugh, dedicated the first church, a brick build- 
ing, 25 x 50 feet, which still froms part of the present build- 

When the church was built, there were from 12 to 15 
Catholic families here. It being a mining district, the popu- 
lation is fluctuating; though there are over 200 families of 
Catholics, not more than 120 families can be counted practi- 
cal Catholics. The congregation has a good Catholic 
parochial school, taught hy two lay teachers. 150 children 


ing 


A place . 


' partially made up by families taken from it. 
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ship. There was a frame church erected here in the country 
in 1856. This congregation never increased much, ou 
account of the large number of Catholie churches which 
sprung up in the neighboring towns, many of which were 
The members 
of this chureh are generally well to do farmers, and have 
as a rule, kept up a Catholic school. They have a fine 
graveyard and other church property, but, the congregation 
being small, has never had a resident priest. It now num- 
bers about 26 families. 


ST. ELIZABETH CHURCH, MARINE, 


Marine formerly constituted a part of the congregation of 
Highland. The origin of this Catholic congregation may 
be dated back to the year 1856, when Jacob Brockhaus and 
Patrick Carroll, both old settlers in this section of the 
county, headed a subseription list for building a Catholic 
church by signing $300 each. The number of Catholic 
families here at that time being only about 15, others assisted 
their Catholic friends in raising the amount signed to $1500. 


_ The preseut brick building, (54x50 feet), was erected in 


are eurolled. Father Reiss appears as the first resident rec- | 


tor. le resided here iu 1858. In 18S0the sanctuary and 
transept of a new Gothic church was erected, serviug at 
present as an addition to the old church. The new church 
will be completed within a few years, and then be numbered 


amongst the handsomest churehes iu Madison county. 


BLACK JACK. 
St. John’s Church, Black Jack, situated in Jarvis town- 


1857, on an elevated piece of ground (350 x 200 feet), partly 
donated by August Vereen. Rev. Paul Limacher, rector of 
St Paul’s church, Highland, of which congregation, as 
already stated, Marine had hitherto been a part, came to 
celebrate the first mass in this new building on Easter Mon- 
day, 1559. Rev. Peter Peters attended the congregation for 
nearly seven years, every third Sunday. The present par- 
sonage was erected in 1868, at a cost of about $3000. Rev. 
L. Hiussen was the first resident rector. The congregation 
has supported a parochial school since 1868, which s nce 1877, 
was conducted in the new school building erected at a cost 
of $1,509. Last year a building fund was established for a 
new church, (38 x 75 feet), which will he erected next spring. 
The steeple will be over 100 feet high, and will contain a 
nice chime of bells, donated in 1879 by two ladies of the 
congregation. The number of families at present is about 


100. 


ST. MARTEN’S CUURCH, BETHALTO. 


Bethalto formerly constituted a part of the cathedral con- 
gregation of Alton. Catholic service was first held in 1858, in 
a little frame house belonging to the Madison Coal Comps- 
ny, two miles north of Bethalto. The chureh, a frame 
building, was put up in 1861 The Rt. Rev. Henry Damian 
Juneker, Bishop of Alton, blessed the corner-stone of this 
church in the month of May of that year. When service 
was first held there were about 27 Catholie families. The 
congregation has a good parsonage and a resident rector 
since 1879, but has not yet been able to keep up a Catholic 
parochial school. It has about 50 families. 


ST. UBALDUS’ CHURCH, NEW DOUGLAS. 

Service was held here first about 1862, and from time to 
time up to 1871 in the following places or dwellings: First 
at Mr. Filley’s, one mile west of town; then at Mr. Andrew 
Newman's, half.a mile south of town ; and lastly, at Mr. Louis 
King’s and Mr. John Van Delft’s, in town. The church 
was erected in 1871. The number of Catholic families in 
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the New Douglas mission when service was first held there 
was seven, more or less. Now there are about 60. New 
Douglas has no resident rector; it is attended from Ed wards- 
ville two Sundays in the month. 


ST. GERTRUDE'S CIIURCH, SALINE. 


The Catholics of this place formerly constituted a part of 
the congregations of Highland and Marine, from whieh they 
separated and built a chureh for their own use in 1872. To 
attain this end, a subseription of about three thousand dol- 
lars was made up by abont thirty families. In 1877, a par- 
sonage was creeted, and ever since that time, with some little 
interruption, they have had a resident priest. Under the 
direetion of its first resident reetor, Rev. M. Weis, a sehool- 
house was erected, and the parochial Catholie sehool, whieb 
had hitherto been kept in the reetor’s residenee, was then 
removed to this new sehool-house. Under the same elergy- 
man’s supervision, the ehurch, which had never been plas- 
tered and had become too smal! to contain the congregation, 
was enlarged and finished and otherwise so improved as to 
make one of the finest churches of Madison county. The 
congregation uow has a graveyard, and everything else re- 
quired to constitute it an independent Catholie eommuuity. 
The present rector of the Catholic church at this place is 
Rev. B. Hasse. The number of families belonging to this 
congregation is about 175. 


ST. ELIZABETIU'S CHURCI, MITCHELL. 


The building of this chureh was commenced September, 
1871. The corner-stone was blessed October 1, 1871, by 
Rev. J. F. Mohr, assisted by Revs. F. A. Ostrop, F. H. Za- 
bel, D. D.. A. Rustige und C. Koenig. Serviee was held in 
the chureh soon afte? it was finished. Before that time, Nev. 
Zabel, then of East St. Louis, held service at Mitchell. In 
1881, uuder the rectorship of Rev. P. Kaenders a fine par- 
sonage was ereeted, and since October 4th, of the same year, 
it has had a resident rector, Rey. P. Kaenders being the 
first in charge. The congregation has as yet no paroebial 
sehool. It numbers about 40 families, mostly well to do 
farmers. 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, VENICE. 


The first service of the Catholie chureh was held in Ven- 
jee, April 16, 1882, in the new chureh. Before this time, 
the Catholies here attended church in East St. Louis and St. 
Louis. After they had been ereeted into a separate eongre- 
gation by the Bishop of Alton, they at once went earnestly 
about building a chureh for their own use. The corner- 
stone of this chureh was blessed October 25, 1831, by Rev. 
C. Koenig, assisted by Revs. P. Peters and P. Kaenders. 
There are about 32 Catholic families. Though there is no 
Catholie school yet, nora resident priest, the prospeets are 
fine, and the probabilities are that it will soon be a tlourish- 
ing congregation, able to support its own priest and to keep 
up a Catholie paroehial school. The mission is at present 
attended from Mitchell by Rev. IP. Kaenders, under whose 


direction this ehureh was put up. 
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THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY A. M. POWELL, M. D. 


The Protestant Episcopal Chureh in the United States 
comprises sixty dioceses and missionary jurisdictions, (each 
presided over by a Bishop), with some three thousand and 
five hundred elergymen aud about three hundred and fifty 
thousand lay communicants. The Church possesses about 
twenty-five Universities, Colleges and Seminaries, and a 
large number of Soeicties, Hospitals, Orphans’ Homes and 
other institutions devoted to the amelioration of the moral 
and physical condition of man ; while the contributions to 
its support aggregate from seven to ten millions of dollars 
aunually. By far the greater proportion of its membership 
is to be found in the older States of the Union, as for ex- 
ample, in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. The city of New York alone contains 
seventy-eight episcopal churches and nearly two hundred 
and fifty elergymen, with a eorresponding proportion of 
lay membership. 

Generally the Dioceses are coextensive with the states in 
which they are situated, but in some large and populous 
States the territory has been divided into two or more Dio- 
eeses. In the year 1877, the Diocese of Hlinois, which 
comprised the entire State, was divided into three Dioceses, 
now ealled “Illinois, Quincy and Springfield ;” the bound- 
aries of the latter including all of the State lying south of 
the counties of Woodford, Livingston, Ford and Troquois, 
and east of the Illinois river—in reality nearly one half of 
the State. As its name implies, Springfield is its See city, 
the residence of the Bishop, the chief pastor of the Diocese, 
and president of its Councils, whieh are held annually in 
that city, and are composed of all eanonieally resident 
clergy aud one or more lay delegates from each parish or 
organized missiou. 

At the first Convention of the Couneil, (or Synod, as the 
meetings of this body are now called,) held in Deeember, 
1877, the Rev. George Franklin Seymour, S. T. D., LL. D., 
Dean of the General Theological Seminary in New York, 
was unanimously elected the first Bishop of Springfield. 
Dr. Seymour deeliued the eleetion, but upon the unanimous 
request of the Convention held in May, 1878, the Bishop 
elect reeonsidered his declination, and was consecrated in 
June following, and soon after entered upon his duties. 

The first Bishop of Hlinois, was Re. Rev. Philander Chase, 
who was the Missionary Bishop of a vast territory compris. 
ing Minnesota, Hlinois and Ohio; and it was under his 
jurisdiction that the State of [linois was ereeted into a 
Diocese at an early day in the State’s history. So, also, 
was it under his jurisdiction that most of the parishes in 
Madison county were organized. The first of these was the 


PARISH OF CIIRIST CHURCH, COLLINSVILLE, 


which was organized by Bishop Chase in the year 1835, and 
is the oldest parish organization in the Diocese of Spripg- 


field, (Trinity, Jacksonville, was organized the same year,) 
and is one of the oldest in the State of Illinois. About the 
year 1833, the Rev. Joseph L. Darrow, M. D., removed from 
New York to Collinsville, then a very small village, and 
entered upon the practice of Medicine, giving much of his 
time and energy, however, to Missionary work of the Epis- 
eopal Chureh, of which he was an ordained minister. Soon 
after his arrival, Dr. Darrow determined to push the claims 
of his chureh in Madison county, and his pluck and energy 
were soon rewarded by seeing erected in the county three 
church edifices, whith at that early day were considered 
commodions and creditable buildings, and erected almost 
solely by the Doctor’s own personal means, added to contri- 
butions from his friends at the east. These buildings were 
put up in Edwardsville, Marine and Collinsville, and that 
in the latter" place still remains the house of worship of 
the parish, being in an excellent state of repair and a cosy, 
comfortable “home” for its occupants, thongh somewhat out 
of date as to style of architecture. It was consecrated by 
Bishop Chase, December 17,1841. The Rev. Dr. Darrow 
remained the faithful rector of this parish until his death, 
which occurred on July 28, 1855, he falling a victim to 
Asiatic Cholera, a severe epidemic of which he had just 
practiced through, with characteristic energy administering 
uneeasingly to the wants of his patients, both as a physician 
and as a spiritual adviser. 

After Dr. Darrow’s death the parish remained vacant until 
1860, when the Rev. A. P. Crouch took charge. He was 
followed in 1862 by the Rey. Robert Trewortha, and he 
again in 1865 by Rey. John Portniess, who served the par- 
ish nearly three years. Since that time the parish has been 
in temporary charge of severa] ministers, including the Rev. 
Dean Dresser of Carlinville. In September, 1881, the Rev. 
Gardiner C. Tucker, then of St. Louis, was called to the 
parish and is now its acceptable pastor. 

Among the old and prominent citizens who assisted Dr. 
Darrow in his church work at an early day, were Daniel 
Ground, of Marine, John S. Clark and Hon.) George 
Churchill, the latter of whom was for many years Senior 
Warden of Christ Chureh, Collinsville. The present officers 
of that parish are: Dr. A. M. Powell, Senior Warden; 
Thaddeus Kneedler, Junior Warden; S. Newson, Clerk, 
and W. H. Brown, Treasurer. 

The Sunday School is in a flourishiug condition, and the 
parish is making fair progress, and is entirely out of debt. 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, EDWARDSVILLE. 


“Trustees duly elected on Monday, April 26th, 1841, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, known as St. Andrew’s 
Chaoreh of Edwardsville, in the County of Madison, State 
of Illinois, to hold the office until Easter Monday, 1542, 
and until others are elected, in conformity with the Act of 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois, entitled an Act 
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COUNTY, ZLELINOrs: 


T. Brown, Isaac Foster, Solon Stark, Horace Look, James 
H. Treadway. Orren MEEKER. 


“ State of Illinois, Madison County, ss. 


*This twenty-sixth day of October. in the year of our 
Lord 1841, personally appeared before me, Erastus Whee- 
ler, an Acting Justice of the Peace, in and for the County 
aforesaid, Solon Stark, who being duly sworn, deposes that 
the foregoing certificate is correct and true. 
subseribed before me, Solon Stark.” 


Sworn and 


Erastus WHEELER, J. P. 


Orren Meeker, deeded to Trustees of St. Andrew's 
Church, Lot No. 125 in Edwardsville, Ill, for the sum of 
$1000—November 7th, 1841. Recorded, Dec. 15th, 1841. 

The organization erected a commodions frame building, 
in which services were held fora number of years, under 
Dr. Joseph L. Darrow, the first pastor. He was followed 
by Dr. S. Y. MeMasters, who was stationed at Alton, Lil. 
The Parish here being smalk and a number of members 
moving away, the Church was rented to the Presbyterians, 
who held services in the same for several years. The Union 
Sabbath-school also met there. 

At an election held at an annual meeting of the Parish 
of St. Andrew’s Church in Edwardsville, Madison county, 
Tlinois, on the 29th day of March, a. p., 1869, the fol- 
lowing named persons were duly elected Trustees of said 
Parish : S. E. MeGregory, Richard B. Ground, Prince H. 
Jones, John A. Prickett, James R. Brown, Charles H. Spil- 
man, John Hobson. and Benj. D. Berry. 

The above named Trustees deeded Lot No. 125, with all 
appurtenances to the trustees of theGerman M E. Church of 
Edwardsville, [linois, on the 28th day of June, a. p., 1869, 
for the sum of $1500. The present edifice is a brick strue- 
ture, Gothic style, situated on the corner of Hillsboro and 
Buchanan streets, erected in 1870. Services were held in 
the same for a few years, when it closed for a time. Dr. 


_ John W. Burchmore, the present pastor, has held religious 


exercises for the last six months, including a flourishing 
Sunday school. 


ST. PAUL'S CIIURCH, ALTON. 


The first serviecs of the church in this county were said to 


_ have been held by the Rey. Amos Baldwin, who came to 


concerning Religious Societies, approved February 6th, | 


1835. Given under our hands and seals this sixteenth day 
of Augnst, in the year of our Lord 1841.” 
Comfort Roberts, A. J. Lusk, James L. Brackett, Wm. 


Alton and Edwardsville and preached in 1823. 

The church in Alton received parochial organization in 
1838, the Rev. Dr. 8. Y. MeMasters being the first Rector, 
who was succeeded in 1845 by the Rev. Brittain. The 
Presbyterian house of worship at the corner of Third and 
Market streets, was bought at a cost of $2000. Subsequent- 
ly the Rev. MeMasters was recalled, during whose Rector- 
ship the present edifice was built on the site of the old one, 
and consecrated by Bp. Whitehouse, July 5th, 1557. The 
building of stone, 45x95, cost about $10,000 and seats com- 
fortably 300 people. 

The church was unroofed, the tower demolished and bell- 
broken by the tornado, which visited Alton, June 2d, 1560, 
the last two of which have never been restored. 


The Rev. C. A. Bruce, the Rev John Foster, the Rev. 
Dr. MeCullough, the Rev. C. 8. Abbott and the Rev. Marsh 
Chase were successively Rectors, the latter succeeded in 
Dec. 1830, by the Rev. Thos. Haskins, the present incum- 
beut. 

In 1870, Trinity Chapel was built iu North Alton, (on 


ground given by Messrs. J. J. & W. H. Mitchell), ata. 


cost of about $2,0)0, where services are regularly held, and 
which has a large and flourishing Sunday-school under the 
Superiutendence of Mr. T. W. Radclitte. 

Among the wardens and vestrymen, now deceased. of St. 
Paul’s Parish, were Judge Bailhache, Col. Long, Charles 
Trumbull, Utten Smith, 8. R. Dolbee, M. M. Dutro, T. L. 
Waples, Harry Taylor, Charles Merriman. In 1881 the 
church building was extensively repaired at a cost of over 
$1200, two memorial windows added and the organ enlarged 
and repaired. A house and lot adjoining have also been 
purchased, upon which it is purposed to erect a Grammar 
School for the Christain edueatiou of the children of the 
parish. There are about eighty families couuected with the 
ehurch. 

The present lay officers, elected on Easter Monday, 1882; 
are: William Huskinson, Joseph Gratian, Wardens, T. W. 
Radcliffe. FP. H. Robe, Charles Brown, Thos. Cannell, Jacob 


Wead, Vestrymen. 


THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST (Cartstrray). 


BY EV. W. H. M°GINNIS, 


SILVER CREEK CITURCH, 


This church was established July 4, 1830, being now 
almost fifty-two years old. The following persous were the 
original members: Solomon Taber, Elizabeth Taber, Johu 
Hoxey, Polly Hoxey, Abel Olive, Elizabeth Olive, Joel 
Ricks, Nellie Ricks, Sina Martin, John A. Wall, Temper- 
ance Wall. Elders Humphries, Austin Sims and Robert 
Foster were the early preachers, who laid broad and deep the 
foundation for the future prosperity of the church. Their 
names are held in grateful remembrance by all the older 
members. In later vears, Elders Lueas, Birge, Philips, 
Katheart and W. B. Foster have served as pastors and 
evangelists, More than three hundred persons have enjoyed 
the fellowship of this church. But many have gone to 
swell the ranks of the Lord in other states, and many others 
have entered their final rest. Many of the best citizens of 
the vicinity compose the membership at the present time. 
Though this church has passed through many vicissitudes, 
there has never been a time when the Gospel was not faith- 
fully preached, sinners warned. and the faith of the right- 
eous strengthened. The outlook of the future is hopeful. 
Thomas Vance labors in doctrine at present. 


MARINE CHURCII. 


This chureh was established April 7, 1860, at a place then 
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the officiating minister. The following names were enrolled 
at the beginning: A. W. Jeitress, Mary A. .leffress, J. W 
Jeffress, D. W. Biggs, Catherine Biggs, Elisha Stapleton, 
Mary Stapleton, Curinda Stapleton, Anna R. Farghuharson, 
Mary E. Parker, Margaret Graham, Adaline O. Bacon, 
Ella Stocton, Harriet Weidman and Ella Boosinger. 

For seven years from the date of the organization serviccs 
were held in the Coon school-house. The following named 
preachers served the church while meeting in the above 
named place: William Birge, Johu C. Mathers, John C. 
Tully, John A. Williams, Jacob Creath and John Sweeney, 
Sr. In the year 1571, with a view to convenience and a 
wider field of usefulness, a mecting-house was built in the 
town of Marine, at a cost of $2,500. The dedication took 
place on the 8d Lord’s day in December, 1871. St. Clair 
MeKean, E J. Jetiress, P. S. Weidman, J. W. Boosinger 
and’ David Crandall were chosen trustees. The following 
named preachers have served the cougregation since its 
removal to Marine: Frank Talmadge, J. Ellis, George T-. 
Bridges, J. Hl. Garrison, F. M. Philips, B. I. Lucas aud 
W. B. Foster. W. HL. McGinnis is pastor at the preseit 
time. This congregation though small, (numbering only 
about thirty-five) includes in its membership a fair propor- 
tion of the best citizens of the community. Religious 
intelligence and steadfastness of faith manifest themselves in 
most of its members. The traits of Christian character have 


“i 


_ secured the existence of the church amidst a very strong 
and bitter opposition. 


known as Reid echool-house; Elder William Birge acted as 


FAIRVIEW CHURCH. 


This church was organized in May, 1875, during a meet- 
ing held by Elder Frank Talmadge. At that meeting there 
were thirty conversions. A. H. Goodman and Jones Toutz 
were chosen elders. George 5. Thompson and Allen J. 
Armstrong were chosen deacons. F. M. Philips and George 
F, Bridges have done excellent evangelistic and pastoral 


work. <A meeting-house was erected in 1874, at a cost of 


$1,850. Fairview church has shown commendable zeal in 
religious work. More thau two hundred souls have been 
brought into her communion. But death and removals 
have kept the membership from being very large at any one 
time. There remain about twenty-five faithful members in 
whose hands the cause of Christ is safe in that community. 
Thomas Vance, pastor at the present time. 


RIDGELEY CHURCI 
Was organized about forty years ago, Through the Chris- 
tian zealand liberality of Mrs. O’Banon, a meeting-house 
was soon afterward erected, and is still kept in good repair. 
Prosperity attended the chureh for a number of years, but 
death and removals have reduced its numbers until only 
about twelve remain. But these are true to their profession, 
being prompt at divine service and in the exercise of a 
wholesome influence throughout the community. Elder E. 
L. Craig was one of their earlicst pastors. His memory is 
precious in the hearts of many Christians in Itlinois and 
other states. After him, Elders Houston, Fuster and Cor- 
wine preached for them. From 13873 to 1879, James E, 


oes 


Masters served them as pastor with great acceptance. Elder 
W. FL Groner is their present pastor. The outlook toward 
future prosperity is very encouraging. 


NEW DOUGLAS CHURCH. 


This congregation was orgunized in 1875, through the | 


labors of Vider T. J. Shelton. The following persons were 
charter members: Samuel Bennett,Sarah J. Bennett, Burrel 
V1 Hill, Rebecca Hill, Sarah A. McCottery, Marion Fletcher, 
Jennie McCottery, B. H. McKinney, Siddie McKinney. A 
neat and substantia] house of worship was built in 1879. 
Elder H. R. Trieket preached the dedicatory sermon. 
Elders Fisher, Linn, Smart, Tandy, Katheart, Avery, have 
held meetings and served as pastors. Elder Thomas Vance 
is the present pastor. Fifty two persons have been added 
to the church since its organization. 


UNITARIAN DENOMINATION. 


BY REY. J. FISHER. 


The history of Unitarianism in Madison county is that of 
a single church or society, in the city of Alton. As early 
as the year 1836, Rev. W. G. Eliot, D. D., pastor of the 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, Mo., held 
occasional servicesin Alton, preaching toa small congregation 
either in a school-room or in the office of one Dr. Emerson, 
brother of the celebrated Ralph Waldo Emerson of Concord, 
Mass. This was when the facilities of travel were such as 
made it necessary sometimes to go on horseback or on foot, 
or else by the river-boat which required eight hours for its 
trips, stopping twice to “wood np,” on the way. Dr Eliot 
coutinned his frequent visits for several years, and it is sup- 
posed some kind of organized society existed as the result of 
his Jabors, although no definite records have been preserved. 


The first regular minister was Rev. Charles A. Farley, who — 


is remembered as an eloquent preacher and excellent man. 
This preliminary organization, however, became inert and 
virtually extinct. 

In October 1853, Rev. W. D. Haley, a young man of 
character and gifts, came to Alton with a purpose to re- 
establish the society, and shortly succeeded in awakening such 
interest as led to the organization now existing, known as 
“ The First Congregational Society of Alton,” which adopted 
a constitution essentially the same as that of Dr. Eliot’s 
church in St. Louis. Its first board of officers were the fol- 
lowing: Edward Keating, President; B. F. Barry, Secretary ; 
Moses G. Atwood, Treasurer; Henry Lea, Marens H. Top- 
ping, Geo. B. Ingersoll, L. S. Metcalf and Wm, McBride, 
Trustees. On the records of the first year, appear, besides 
these, the names of the following members : 
D. Topping, A. IX. Root, 8. W. Robbins, C. Stigleman, W. 
A. Platt, A. L. Corson, Robert Smith, H. W. Billings and 
George Moody. 

Tn January, 1854, it was decided to build a church, and 
inoney was raised for the purpose, the St. Louis society con- 
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tributing $3,500 in aid of the enterprise. Before the close 
of the year opportunity occurred for the purchase of the 
Roman Cathvlie Church and grounds, corner of Third and 
Alby streets, which chnrch, a massive stone building beau- 
tiful for situation, had been partly destroyed by fire. Re- 
construction was at once begun, and the new edifice, costing 


the society about $13,000, was dedicated October 14, 1855, 


tev. G. W. Hosmer, D. D., of Buffalo, N. Y., preaching the 
sermon for the occasion. A church organization was formed 
with a list of thirty communicants. 

The ministry of Mr. Haley was closed by his resignation, 
October 1st, 1856. He was succeeded by Rev. J. G. For- 
man from Massachusetts, installed May 17th, 1857, under 
whose earnest ministry the society enjoyed a period of growth 
and prosperity for the next five years. The war of the Ke- 
bellion being then in progress, he enlisted as a chaplain in 
the Federal service, and the church was closed from October 
1861, until May 1863; after which, he returned and con- 
tinued his service for about one year. On his retirement, 
Rev. Joseph Mason and Rev. D. A. Russell preached, each 
for a short time, but not as regular pastors. In 1865, Rey. 
D. H. Clark was called, and continued pastor two years, 
followed by Rev. H. P. Cutting, two years. In June 1870, 
Rey. Isaac Kelso was engaged, and served three years, after 
which occasional labors were rendered by Rev. Dr. Eliot, 


| Rev. J. L. Donthit and others, until December 1874, when a 


call was given to Henry C. Hogg, a young man, who with 
anspicious tokens entered upon a ministry which was sud- 
denly closed by his death, April 14, 1875. 

During the three years following, the society was without 
a minister; yet at no time relinquished its regular Sunday- 
school service, nor its labors in laying up treasure for future 
enterprise. In Apri] 1878,a call was extended to Rev. Jud- 
son Fisher from Wisconsin, who remains the pastor to the 
present time. The same year, a commodions parsonage was 
bnilt and repairs made upon the chureh edifice. The society, 
although deprived by death and 1emoval of the larger part 
of its original members, is financially without debt and in a 
united and prosperous condition. It embraces about thirty 
families, and has an active and growing Sunday-school, with 
a valuable library of 600 well chosen volumes. 

The following is its board oflicers for the year 1882: 
Mareus H. Topping, President; John S. Roper, Seeretary ; 


' Mrs. A. D Spark, Treasurer; M. H. Topping, Dr. W. A- 
> Haskell, Homer § anford, D. RK. Sparks, H. G. MePike, 


N. Hanson, E. | 


Trustees. 


THI CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY REY, W. C. LOGAN, 


The opening years of thel9th century witnessed the intro- 
duction of Cumberland Presbyterians into Madison County. 


| As early as 1817, perhaps earlier, Mr. Robert Paisley came 


from Kentucky into Illinois, and settled at or near Edwards- 
ville, county seat of Madison county. He found none of his 
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own religious faith there, but in the community were a few 
Methodists and Presbyterians, most of whom were converts 
of the great revival of 1800. Being religious a prayer meet- 
ing was soon in operation. Being destitute of the means of 
grace they entered into a verbal agreement to pray both for 
a revival, and fora minister to preach for them, agreeing to 
employ the first one that should eome, of whatever eyan- 
gelical denomination, Mr. Paisley, fecling anxious that one 
of his own choiee should come, wrote to Rev. Win. Barnett, 
of Kentucky, stating the condition of things and urging him 
to come. Upon the strength of that letter money enough 
was raised to complete his outfit, and the trip was made. 
As Mr. Paisley said nothing of what he had done, and as 
Cumberland Presbyterians were strangers to most of the 
people, a strong prejudice at first sprang up, but it was 
speedily overcome. As only a few days’ notice was given of 
the coming of Mr. Barnett, the only place where the meet- 
ing could he held was at what was called Ebenezer eamp 
ground, about two miles south of Edwardsville. Ouly one 
person made profession of religiou at that camp meeting, 
and he was a colored man. This was the first camp meeting 
held by Cumberland Presbyterians in the state. 
zation was effected then, although there seems to have been 
material. The results of this meeting, however, may be 
seen to-day. The seed was there sown which sprang up, 
grew and inereased, until to-day there are four good, active 
congregations in the county, which have been instrumental 
in accomplishing mueh good. 

Asearly as Dee. 1824, Mt. Pisgah congregation was 
organized at the house of David Robinson, who, with 
Joseph Robinson, constituted the first session. 
ter first iu charge was Rev. Juhn Barber, Sr. There were 
seven charter members. A good meeting continued from 
the organization for two days, and work then begun 
seemed io continue and numbers were constantly added to 
the membership. Thus the vine was fruitful for some time. 
Schism, however, entered after a while and caused confusion 
in the ranks. How long this continued, or what was the 
history of the congregation further is not known to the wri- 
ter. In 1841, according to a request sent by the congrega- 
tion, Vandalia Presbytery divided it, forming therefrom a 
new congregation. The organization was etlected by Rev. 
J. M. Bone, on Monday, Novy. 1st, 1841, at the house of © 
Robert McKee. The new society was called Goshen. 
Seventeen of the parent organization became charter mem- 
bers of the new. Joseph Robinson, Robert and J. N. Me- 
Kee constituted the first session. Additions were continually 
made, and the new organization seemed to flourish under 
the ministrations of Mr. Bone. The congregation had no 
house in which to worship, and it is not known where <heir 
meetings were at first held. The name of the congregation 
was changed from Goshen to Columbia. The Jatter is its 
present name. The ehange was made between Aug. 13th, 
1859, and May 22d, 1364. 

Rev. John Barber sueceeded Mr. Bone as ministerial sup- 
ply Gwhether father or son is not stated ) In 1847 Rev. T. K. 
Hedges became their pastor. For six years (more or less), 
he served them, and was succeeded by Rey. A. M. Wilson. 


No organi- 


The minis- 


Tn 1856, the services of Rev. W. W. Brown were secured, 
who labored among this people until some time in 1861. Dur- 
ing his service the soeiety took steps toward ereeting a church 
house of their own. They received a grant of land by deed 
dated Aug. 13th, 1859, in trust from Jctlerson Fruit and wile 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a house of worship. In 
1861, Rev. C. G. Keown was employed for a part of his 
time. fle served then until the spring of 1863, when the 
services of Rey. A. Johnson were seeurcd. Ile remained 
with them for three years. He was followed by Rev. Wm. 
Turner. Mr. Turner sustained his relation with them for 
ten or a dozen years, preaching to them, baptizing their chil- 
dren, marrying their youug and burying their dead. The 
congregation flourished during the time he had charge of it. 
For some time, as early as Aug. 1869, the congregation 
worshiped in the school-house, and sessional meetings 
were frequently held in it. In accordance with an arran ge- 
ment eutered into by the ministers and others interested, a 
quarterly assveiation was held to discuss questions relative 
to the prosperity of Cumberland Presbyterians in Madison 
couuty. 

On the 11th of August, 1871, it convened with Columbia 
congregation. The assembly diseussed two questions : How 
to strengthen and make more cflicient the congregations, 
and how best to promote revivals of religion. Encouraged 
by the success of the meeting,on Monday, 14th inst., the 
male members met in the school-house to consider the ques- 
tion of building a house of worship. Rev. Joel Knight pre- 
sided and Rev. J B. Logan acted as secretary. After a full 
and harmonious diseussion a paper for subscriptions was cir. 
culated on a basis of not less than $1500. The offer of 
John F. Sloan of a site for the house was accepted, and the 
house was built. It is a neat frame strueture, a credit to 
the comunity in which it stands. After a long and useful 
serviee Mr. Turner severed his connection. Ie was suc- 
eeeded by Rev. W. J. McDavid, who became the incumbent 
in 1876, and remained to this day. He is surrounded by a 
good people by whom he is beloved, aud bits fair to do them 
and the entire community great good. 


OMPII-GHENT. 


Omph-Ghent congregation was organized on the 10th of 
April, 1848, this being the second organization effected in 
the county. Eleven persons petitioned Vandalia Presbytery 
to form them into a congregation. The petition was granted, 
and Rev. J. M. Bone ordered to effect said organization. 
For this purpose the petitioners met at the Omph-Ghent 
sehool-house at the time mentioned. Rev. J. M. Bone and 
T. lx. Hedges were present. The ruling elders elected were 
Daniel Crowder and John B. Robinson. Rev. T. KX. Hedges 
was secured immediately to serve the pew congregation. 
The organization was followed by a protracted meeting, in 
which the Rey. J. M. Bone assisted the pastor. This meet- 
ing seemed to he one of unusual interest; and many were 
added to the church as its result. It being ineonvenient to 
meet in the sehool-bouse, a subscription paper was cireulated 
for the purpose of building a house of worship. Moucy was 
secured, the house was built, and on the loth of September, 
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1541, i¢ was solemnly dedicated to God, Rev. J. G. White, 
preaching the sermon. Two days after Vandalia Presby- 
tery met there, which resulted in a protracted meeting of 


great power. October 6th, a missionary society was formed 


iu the church to aid Vandalia Presbytery in its missionary 
operations. In April, 1850, Mr. Hedges severed his con- 
nection with the congregation. Presbytery meeting there, 
the services of Rev. Barber were secured for six months, 
to preach one-half his time. 

On the 1] th of March, 1850, the session adjourned to meet 
at Liberty Prairie school-house on Monday evening, April 
8th. At a session meeting September Ist, the services of 
Mr. Hedges were again engaged with the understanding that 
he preach in the Omph-Ghent church the first and third Sab- 
baths in the month, and at Liberty Prairie school-house at 
night of the same Sabbaths. Onthe 19th of June, 1852, the 
session ordered oue of the members to appear and answer to 
several charges — of misconduct unbecoming the Chris- 
tian character. These charges show the vigilance exercised 
in early days over members of the church. Mr. Hedges 
continued as pastor until some time in 1853, when he became 
involved in difficulty with his session, because of unlawful 
power assumed by him and the neglect of duties ordered by 
the session to be performed. In view of these facts the el- 
ders resigned their offices—at least until a new minister was 
secured. This wasa heavy blow to the congregation, and 
threw it into disurder. Some time after the services of 
Rev. J. B. Logan were secured for one Sabbath in the m nth 
for one year. His services closed with a series of meetings 
of profound interest and widespread results. Four months 
later Mr. Logan came to receive members into the church, 
bringing with him Rev. J. B. Lowrance. These two, with 
one elder, composed a session. Mr. Logan ceasing his con- 
nection with the congregation, Mr. Lowrance succeeded 
him. After stx months (October 1855) Mr. Lowrance, left. 
During the following winter Nev. A. M. Wilson, of Upper 
Alton, supplied them. In October, 1856, Rev. W. W. 
Brown entered upon his duties as their pastor, and continued 
to serve them till the fall of 1861. At that time Rev. C. G. 
Keown was ordered by his Presbytery to supply the congre- 
gation aceording to their request. During the winter of 
1864 the congregation was without a minister. Rev. A. 
Jvuhnson was secured in the spring to minister unto them, in 
connectiou with Columbia congregation. He served till the 
spring of 1866, when he resigned. 

In 1866 Rev. Wm. Turner accepted the call to this 
chureh, which then only enrolied the names of 14 members. 
For a number of years he divided his time between Omph- 
Ghent and Columbia congregations. During the fifteen 
years he served Omph-Ghent, he received 66 persons into the 
church fo 1880 there were five elders, one deacon, six addi- 
tions, four adult and two infant baptistns, fifty-seven commu- 
nicants, sixty-two in Sabbath-school, two hundred volumes in 
library. They contributed during the year, $60 for the 
Sunday-school eause, $50 for home missions, $175 for foreign 
missions, $340 for pastor’s salary, $65 for supplies, $5.30 


for Presbyterial purposes, $88.75 for donation to pastor— | 


total, $690.30. Value of chureh property, $4,000. After 


a long and successful pastorate, Mr. Turner gave way in 
1881, to Rev. J. W. MeDavid. He is a faithful, euergetic 
worker, untiring in the discharge of duty, He has the 
esteem of the entire communities where he labors. The 
congregation has been well trained, and gives liberally to 
every enterprise of the denomination. While the old parent 
church at Omph-Ghent is losing its hold, the one at Liberty 
Prairie is fast in the ascendaney, and is destined ere long to 
give name to the congregation. At the latter place there is 
a pretty country church, with many of the modern appli- 
ances, close to which is a convenient parsonage. all loeated 
in a fine farming country. The congregation is prosperous 
and hopeful. 

Connected intimately with the history of Omph-Ghent, 
was Samuel . Miller. Born in Baltimore, Md., March 7th? 
1803, he came to Omph-Ghent in 1839 or 1840. He united 


| with the church soon after its organization, aud for more 


than twenty-seven years was a member and clerk of its Ses- 
sion. He was a frequent attendant upon the lower judica- 
tories, and always interested in any plan put forth for the 
welfare of the church He was eminent also in other circles. 
Before leaving Baltimore he had taken all the degrees in the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and it was his pleasure 
to organize the first lodge west of the Alleghenies. He 
organized the first lodges in St. Louis and Alton. He was 
indeed the oldest Odd Fellow but oue in the United States 
at the time of his death. After leaving Baltimore he lived 
for five years in Alton, whence he moved to Omph-Ghent, 
where he lived the rest of his days. He died at his home, 
July 25th, 1879, at the ripe age of 76 years. Honorable 
mention should also be made of John Estabrook, a 
member of this congregation. He inaugurated the move- 
ment of sending two young men as missionaries to Japan, 
by subscribing $1000. Nor did his beneficence in this 
direction cease here. For several years after he gave each 
year $100 to the same cause. He died a few years since, 
beloved by all. 

No unfair distinction will be made if notice is taken of 
J. Russell Newman. Devoted to his church, he has 
spared neither time nor means to help it advance. The 
neat little cottage in Liberty Prairie is due largely to his 
liberality. The parsonage that stands close to it, costing 


, something more than $1 200 was built entirely by bim. 


Omph-Ghent congregation may well be proud of its 
record. If it has not been great, it has been useful, and 
bids fair for a long and prosperous career. It is thought it 
will soon purchase the p rsonage, and hold it as church 
property. 

ALTON. 

Alton congregation has had the most eventful history 
perhaps of all the congregations in the county, and, in some 
respects, in the State. A missionary society organized by 
Vandalia Presbytery employed Rev. A. M. Wilson as mis- 
sionary under the bounds of the Presbytery, who reported, 
in the fall of 1850, a subscription paper for sustaining a 
missionary at Alton. The proposition met with such favor 
that in 1853, Rev. T. H Hardwick was employed as a inis- 
| sionary there. He entered upon his work December Ist. 
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During this time he and others held a meeting of considera 
ble interest in Upper Alton, at which there were over 30 pro” 
fessions, and twenty-six offered themselves to form an or 
ganization. Mr. Hardwick, however, became discouraged 
from some enuse, aud refused to stay longer than one year. 
For about six months Rey. A. M. Wilson supplied the mis- 
sion. In the spring of 1855, Rev. J. B. Logan, who was 
then publishing the Missouri Cumberlind Presbyterian in St. 
Louis, removed to Alton. Ile was solicited to take charge, 
and agreed to do so until a missionary could be secured. 
In June of that year he organized a congregation of 18 
members,—all females except four,—in the Lutheran 
church on Henry street. The four male members were 
Benjamin Rose and A. M. Wilson, of Upper Alton, and 
William Blair aud Stephen Lufkin, of Alton. Only one of 
these—Mr. Wilson, is alive at this writing so faras the 
writer knows. William Blair was the father of Mr. J. L. 
Blair, an old and estcemed citizen of Alton, who for many 
years was one of her ieading wholesale merchants. Mr. 
Lufkin removed from Alton to Joliet, and became warden 
of the penitentiary there. Mr. Rose lived to a ripe old age 
and died in Upper Alton. These three laymen were the 
origional elders. 

The Lutheran people had promised the use of their house 
each Sabbath afternoon to the new organization. But one 
Sabbath when the time for assembling came the pastor and 
his people fonnd the door locked against them. Only a few 
services were held after this until the first Sabbath in 
January, 1856, when the basement of a bnilding they had 
begun was so far finished that they could worship in it. The 
next Sabbath a Sabbath School was organized of twenty-five 
or thirty members, with Mr. Lufkin as superintendent. In 
the spring the audience room was finished, and the building 
was formally dedicated in June,Rev. Jacob C. Clark, of 
Sullivan, Mo., preaching the sermon. The buildiug and 
grounds cost about $5,500, not more than one half of 
which was provided for. 

The mission flourished until the war came on in all 
darkening fury and casta bluck pall of despair over it. It 
was cut off from communication with the Board of missions 
at Lebanon, Tenn., from which it was receiving $200a year. 
Added to this was a debt of nearly $2,309, bearing ten per 
cent. interest. To deepen the darkness, Mr. Logan was on 
asmall salary, all of which he never received, and he was 
individually responsible for the deht on the chureh. But 
generous friends provided for the wants of the missionary 
and his family, who, aided by Mr. R. M. Beard as agent, 
raised the money and paid off the debt. The re-adjustment 
everywhere taking place after the war, had its effects upon 
the church, crippling her numerically and finaucially. On 
the heels of this an addition was made to the church build- 
ing involving a debt ef $2,509, which, to some extent, still 
hangs over the congregation. Up to 1870 there had been 
in that church over seven hundred professions of religion, 
aud between four and five hundred had been reeeived into 
membership. In 1871, Mr. Logan, after a long, active and 
useful service, resigned. His resignation was not accepted, 
however, and he wes prevailed upou to serve them another 


its 


i 


{ 


| 


year. 
cepted. 
A very brief sketch of his life is all that the alloted space 
will allow. Mr. Logan was born in Limestone connty, Ala., 
December 18, 1820. In early life he went with his parents 
to East Tennessee, where he lived till early manhood. 
While quite young he was the subject of deep and pungent 
convictions upon the subject of religion. In his seven- 
teenth year he became a candidate for the ministry, aud in 
a year or two thereafter was licensed nnd then ordained. 
Leaving Tennessee, his parents removed to southwest Mis- 
souri, where his father died. In April, 1852, at the advice 
of friends, he started the Missouri Cumberland Presbyterian, 
in Lexington, Mo. After about one year the paper was re- 
moved to St. Louis, and from there, in the winter of 1855- 
56, to Alton, Ill. In May, 1857, he sold out to A. F. 
Cox, who was publishing a paper in Louisville, Ky. Soon 
after he, in conjunction with Rev. W. W. Brown, bought 
the Ladies’ Pearl, and published it in Alton till stopped by 
the war in 1861. In June 1862, he started the IJestern 
Crmbertand Presbyterian, which he published till 1866, when 
he sold the list and material to Mr. T. H. Perrin, retaining 
the editorship. In 1868, Rey. J. 2. Brown bought a half 
interest. Mr. Logan then bought the list of the Cumber- 
lind Presbyterian, published in Pennsylvania, and the two 
lists were united, Mr, Logan being one of the editors of the 
consolidated paper, which bore the last named tile. Soon 
after he sold out all right and title to the paper. In 1875, 
the Cumberland Presbyterian having been bought by the 
Board of Publication and removed to Nashville, Tenn., Mr. 


In 1872, he renewed the resignation, which was ac- 


Logan and T. H. Perrin started a little monthly called Our 


Fuith, which they continued to issue nntil the St Louis 
Observer, a weekly, started from St. Louis, bonght the 
Hist. 

Sesides these things he was connected with the Board of 
Missions for many years, holding the offices of President and 
Seeretary. He also issued several works of a doctrinal and 
historical character. After five years of pastoral labor at 
Taylorsville, IH., on the 14th of September, 1878, not quite 
58 years of age, he “ fell asleep.” His body lies in the Alton 
cemetery. The ministers who followed Mr. Logan at Alton 


were Revs. J. T. May, J. W. Blosser, J. f1. Hendrick, E. B. 


' Crisman, D. D., W. B. Farr and M. Lowe. 


In 1868 the General Assembly appointed a missionary 
committee at Alton to do the work for the churches in the 
north, which the board of missions at Lebanon, Tenn , could 
not do on account of the war. The committee consisted of 
eleven members. In 1865 the General Assembly converted 
this committee into a board of missions, of which Mr. Logan 
was elected president, For four years this Board continucd, 
caring as best it could for the missions under it. While the 
men composing it held opposite views in regard to the issnes 
of the war, these views never found their way into the 
counsels of the Board. The interest and information on this 
subject prevalent over the northern states may be due, in 
no small degree, to its work. In 1869 the 
bly consolidated the two missionary boards, locating the 
new board at St. Louis, where it remains to-day. 


yeneral Assem- 
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BETIALTO 


Congregation was organized by Rev. J. B. Logan and 
H. M. E-gan, on the 234 of April, 1866, in the Bethel 
school-house, with twenty-seven members. 
Kiders were: D H. Starkey and J. A Miller. The first 
deacous were: Joe H. Gadd and E. C. Long. Rev. H. M. 
Tagan was secured as their minister, and the congregation 
soon after their organization began the erection of a house 
of worship. A lot was secured, upon which a neat brick 
church was built, at a cost of $4,000. The house was 
finished in the fall, and soon thereafter Mr. Eagan ceased 
his ministrations. He was a warm-hearted, zealous Chris- 
tian gentleman, and the society flourished under his care. 
Their memory of him is fresh to-day. At the time he lived 
at Alton, and was secretary of the board of missions located 
there. After a long and useful life he is now spending his 
old age in WashingtonTerritory, loved by all who know him. 

Nev. Thomas Potter was secured to preach for them for 


The original | 


one year for $1,000. At the eud of the year he severed | 


connection. 
Rey. J. R. Brown, but without success Rev. J. R. Madden 
offered to supply them one-half his time; but before they 
decided he took other work. At the fall session of 1869, 
Presbytery ordered Rev, T. W. McDavid to supply the 
congrezation for six months. At the spring session of 1870, 
Rey. William Turner arranged to supply them in connection 
with Omph-Ghent congr gation. For two years he served 
them, and then they were again without a minister. During all 
these years the congregation had been iucreasing in members 
and influence. In the fall of 1873, F. H. Culley, a licentiate; 
a young man of pleasing address, became supply to them. 
He remaiued for at least a year, and then entered the halls 
of Lincoln University. Disgrace overtook him and he fied. 
Ife was subsequently deposed from the ministry by Vandalia 
Presbytery. Dark days followed. A shock had been given 
to the society from which it seemed they would not rally. 
They had no minister for some time, and became somewhat 
discouraged. Ney Ji. B. Crisman, moving into the village 
preached for them occasionally, although he was not 
regularly employed. After his departure, the little band 
had no one to minister totheir spiritual needs. In the spring 
of 1879, W. C. Logan, a young man just licensed to preach, 
supplied them for a few months upon alternate Sabbaths. 
Jn June, or July he left, having been ealled to a church in 
Indiana. They dragged along as hest they could until June, 
1880, when Rey. W. T. Baker was secured to supply them 
for atime. In the spring of 1881, Rev. D. H. Starkey, 
who had been a charter member and also a ruling elder in 
the congregation, engaged to supply them half his time. 
Rince then they have had regular services. The frequent 
changes made, and the long intervals when they had no 
minister, have worked greatly to the disadvantage of the 
congregation. Duta few of the persevering ones held on» 
and now there is a better prospect before them than there 
has been for many years. They have an interesting Sabbath 
school. which meets each Sabbath morning, and sustains a 
teachers’ meeting in connection therewith, Although not 


Efforts were made to secure the services of | 


_ strong, they are prompt to pay their minister, and are hope- 
' ful for the future. 


This brief sketch is by no meaus perfect. Material for 
an accurate account was not at hand, and the Jack of time 
forbade any extensive search. It will serve, however, to 
show the reader something of what has been done by this 
particular branch of the great Vine. It has in the county, 
four organizations, five church-houses, all in good condition 
with, perhaps, one exception; all supplied statedly with the 
means of grace and a membership of five hundred (more or 
less). There was an organization effected in the American 
Bottom, but it did not attain much permanency, and is now 
out of existence. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, CONGREGA- 
TIONAL, OF ALTON. 


BY REV. E. G. CNADDOCE. 


The beginning of the movement that resulted in the or- 
ganization of the ehurch, was the organizing of a Sunday 
school in the spring of 1858, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The first place of meet- 
ing was the German Methodist church with an attendance of 
nine pupils. But there was in it a spirit of aggressiveness 
and there followed a period of rapid growth. Before the 
close of the year it numbered over a hundred pupils. 
Several changes of location followed, but notwithstanding, 
the school continued to prosper not only increasing in 
number but becoming instrumental in the conversion of 
many who were added to the several churches of the city. 
And as no conveniently located hall could be secured, it 
was finally determined to build, and thus secure a permanent 
house for the school. In 1386S the main building of that 
now used for a church was erected. The school at that time 
numbered more than three hundred pupils, and had taken 
its place among the more efficient moral and spiritual forces 
of the city. 

There had been in the Presbyterian church of Alton, from 
its beginning, many whose early training had been Congre- 
gational and the propriety of organizing a Congregational 
church had from time to time been a subject of considera- 
tion ou the part of some of them. On’ the evening of June 
3d, 1870, a preliminary meeting was held at the house of 
Mr. T. T. Lewis, fifteen persons were present. It was made 
a subject of prayer, and after a season of devotion, there was 
a general and free discussion of the propriety of organizing, 
and all were found to favor it. 

A committee was appointed consisting of Samuel 
Wade, James Newman and John Atwood to pre- 
pare a statement setting forth the reasons and motives that 
actuated them in the movement. On the 10th of June this 
committee gave the following report: 

“Seeing in the present prosperity and large membership 
of the church with which we stand connected, (the Presby- 
terian), indications of God’s providence pointing to this as a 
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time to colonize, we, the undersigned, while grateful for a 
place in its fuld so long, and with most fraternal feelings to- 
ward all its membars, do rejoice to unite in our efforts to build 
up another church of God of such polity as we think most 
scriptural and best adapted to utilize, and bring out the 
working force of individual Christians. Looking to the 
Great !fead of the Church for guidance in our Christian 
work for the salvation of souls and for our growth in grace, 
we do hereby pledge each to the other our hearty co-opera- 
tions in prayers, in efforts and in suffering if need he, to 
plant an organization which shall hold forth the word of 
Life to souls that are perishing.” 

This statement was adopted and signed by all present. 

On the 29th of July following, The Church of the Re- 
deemer, of Alton, was duly organized with 48 members, 
Rev. H. D. Platt, of Brighton, !linois, presiding. Thirty 
of this number had letters from the Presbyte:ian church of 
Alton. Seventcen had letters from other churches of Alton, 
and from churches out of the city, and one was received by 
profession of faith. Soon after eleven more came from the 
Presbyterian church. A call was immediately extended to 
Rev. M. IX. Whittlesey of Ottawa, Illinois, to become pas- 
tor of the new church and was accepted. At a meeting held 
August 27th, a manual was adopted and officers were elect- 
ed. Oct. 18th, a council convened to recognize the church 
and installits pastor. Shortly after the action of this coun- 
cil the church and its pastor were admitted to the Southern 
Association of Illinois. Very soon the church was to have 


. gation. 


the chastening which the Word declares shall be given totrue * 


children. 
who had been most active in connection with the organiza- 
tion of the church. During the first year ofits history, four 
were called away and their loss was most seriously felt, but 
a very considerable number were also added, chietly by pro- 
fession and the church had abundant reason to believe it 
had the Master’s approbation in its work. 

The pastorate of Rev. M. IX. Whittlesey continued two 
years, and he was then dismissed by advice of council that 
hemight takethe more responsible position of superintendant 
of Missions for the southern part of Fllinois. 

In December of the same year the church called Rev. 
Robert West, of Ludlow, Ky , and he began his labors Feb- 
rnary, 1873. During this same year additions and repairs 
were made upon the church building, and one of Hook’s 
most excellent organs was placed in the church, a gift from 
Samuel Wade. During the winter following the church 
was greatly revived and received a large accession to its 
membership. Rev. Robert West was installed pastor of the 
chureh, April 29th, 1574, and resigned his pastorate in the 
autumn of 1876. The church declined to accept it, but he 
urged the acceptance and the church finally yiclded, and 
his labors closed Oct. 12th, 1876, when Mr. West became 
supcrintendant of Missions for the State of Missouri. 

The church had no pastor until March 1st, 1877, when 
Rey. Geo. C. Adams, of Hillsboro, received a call and began 
bis work. H2 was installed Sep 28th, 1877, and was dis- 
missed by council on his resignation, April 20th, 1881. 
During his pastorate a fine parsonige was built and paid for, 
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This came in the loss by death of several of those — 


with the exception of one thousand dollars the land having 
been a gift of Arba Nelson, one of the members who 
united with the church at its organization, but who died 
soon after. Mr. Nelson had planned liberal things for the 
eburch, and had he lived wonld have done much for its 
spiritual and financial prosperty. 

During the pastorate of Mr. Adams a very considerable 
increase in membership was made and it was a period of 
general prosperity with the church. He left to take charge 
ofa nev and promising interest in St. Louis, where he is 
at this time located. 

On the 17th of July, 1881, a call was extended to Rev. 
lu. G. Chaddock, of Michigan, and he began his labors the 
lst of September, 1831; since that time eleven have united 
with the church, mostly by profession, and arrangements 
have been nearly completed to pay off the parsonage debt, 
only one hundred dollars now being needed to have the 
church clear from debt. The church is united and pros- 
perous, with a flourishing Sunday-school, and a good congre- 
The whole number received into the church since 
its organization is 199; of these 100 have been received by 
profession. The present membership is 147. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


BY REV. W W. WILKEN. 


The fundamental laws of the United States guarantee 
perfect religious liberty to all-—or, to use the words of Fred- 
erick the Great—allow all to seek their way to heavenly 
bliss on their own confession of faith. The German Protest- 
ant Church has thriven and prospered under those laws of 
liberty. The church had, however, to encounter many 
difficulties and overcome them, before it gained the inde- 
pendent position it now generally enjoys It is proper to 
state here that the liberal and’ material aid extended by the 
native Americans with a ready and willing hand, has been 
the means of overcoming the pecuniary difficulties of the 
beginning. Other and graver ones, however, had yet to be 
met and conquered ; and this was a dith-ult task to be per- 
formed by prudent and cantious clergymen, who had to act 
as mediators among heterogeneous elements. This was not 
always done, or, perhaps, injudicionsly done, and hence we 
do meet here and there German Irotestant congregations 
with the worm of discord in their vitals. In almost all cases 
these troubles may be traced to errors and blunders of hasty 
and inconsiderate preachers. 

One should bear in mind that the German churches recruit 
themselves from immigrants from all parts of Germany and 
Switzerland, and that these people, in many instances, differ 
widely in their confessions of faith. It was a herculean 
task to be performed by the leading members. The most 
violent and stubborn contradictions had to be met, and 
abrupt lines of division to be obliterated, in order to form 
and crystalize the heterogeneous elements of Catholics, Lu- 
therans, Calvinists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Trinitarians 
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and Unitatians into a homogeneous congregation, the mem- | merous as the stars of the firmament, belong to the first 
. . | ere . . . 
hers of which should not longer quarrel about dogmatical _ families of the county and state, were: Benjamin Irish, T. 


differences, but exeel one another in faith and works of 
love. Faith and love! It is through them that the founder 
of our religion will enter our hearts, for He dwelleth not tn 
a confession of faith pronounced by the lip, but liveth and 
worketh in the heart filled with the truth of His doctrine of 
love and burning with the sublimity of His Spirit. 

Such was the spirit penetrating these congregations and 
animating their members to bear witness of their Christian 
purity. Thus fell the rugged partition of dogma, for the 
Church of God is not where confessions of faith are merely 
spoken, but where the Spirit of the sublime founder of our 
religion lives and works in the hearts of men. 

It is nevertheless true, that the Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church did, and to this day does, desire to main 
tain an independent church government, founded on the tra- 
ditions and the © Concordia-Book ” of this church ; and that 
they therefore peremptorily refused, and still refuse, a union 
of Lutherans and the Reformed, and do not allow communion 
with others, whose clergymen are even excluded from the Lu- 
theran pulpits. However, the congr ‘gations of the Lutheran 


Synod have made decided progress. Persevering labors and ° 


great sacrifices have enabled them to build splendid and 


magnificent churches and schools, and it is apparent that | 


they, like other denominations, know how to erect edifices 
in which the Lord dwelleth with His Spirit and blessing. 


ceeded to have most of their congregations develop, without 
being fettered by an exclusive confession of faith. They 
have retained the Christian religion, as taught in the books 
ofthe Old and New Testament, and as explained or defined 
by the Confession of Augsburg ( Confessio Augustana). 

The ‘ Credo unam sanctam Catholicam et Apostolicam 
eeclesiam’’? has not yet been reached, but it is drawing 
nearer; for it is the free and living unity, held up by the 
ties of peace; the unity in spirit, developing ts various 
gifts; the unity of order and concord; the homogeneous- 
ness, despite dogmatical differences, which forever seeks, 
surely finds, and ultimately secures the “ Una Sanctu Ee- 
clesia.” 

In order to reach the historical development of the Ger- 
man congregations in the American Bottom, Madison 
county, we must refer to the beginning of the church life of 
the first inhabitants. 


THE M FE. EBENEZER CHURCII ON CHOUTEAU SLOUGII. 


This church was erected in 1836. It was an unadorned 
log house, but answered all purposes of the times. A 
church yard, located in close proximity, became the last 
resting-place of the weary wanderers, and is to this day, 
now and then, used as a place of interment. A second 
charch, 


THE M. E. SIX-MILE CHURCH, 


was erected in 1840 near the Edwardsville plank-road, six 
miles east of the Mississippi. The most prominent members 


of these two congregations, whose descendants, now as nu- 


J. [rish, Samuel Squire, Peter Bareo, Calvin Kinder, Geo. 
A. Kinder, Samuel Kinder, J. W. Delaplain, J. Davidson, 
Wesley Lucas, James S. Smith, Th mas G. Lofton, William 
Atkins, William Snyder, Captain William Gillham, Isaac 
Gillham, Newton Gillham, George Hayes, John Hayes, 
Charles Harward, John Woods and Isaac Bradon. 

Some German and Swiss families, who had arrived at an 
early day, were cheerfully granted permission to use those 
buildings as places of worship. 

The population was constantly increasing, and the neces- 
sity of a larger place for public worship was universally 
felt. The Odd Fellows built a large hall in 1852, and had 
the spacious and beautiful room on the ground floor arranged 
fora church; as such it is used to this day. The old church 
had by this time become rather dilapidated, and was aban- 
doned by the Americans, while the Germans still used it as 
a meeting-house. The furmer erected at Kinder station a 
beautiful brick church in 1856, with foundations of cut 
stone. The upper floor is the church-room, and will com- 
fortably seat four hundred persons, while the lower rooms 
are used for schools. 

The German population was now numerous enough to 
have a congregation of theirown. Rev. W. W. Wilken, then 
a chaplain in the U. S. army, founded the first German 


' congregation of the Evangelical Lutheran Confession, in 
Thus has the Protestant church of Madison county suc- » 


1861. 


THE GERMAN INDEPENDENT EVANGELICAL LUTIIERAN ST. 
JOHANNES’ CHURCIL, 


A plain, frame building, was erected in the Six-mile Prairie, 
intended for a church and parochial school. The church 
was dedicated March 1,1862, by Rev. W.W. Wilken, who 
was then chosen pastor, and remained in charge for twelve 
consecutive years. The church building of 1862 had be- 
come too small for the increasing congregation, and the pro- 
priety of building a more suitable church was apparent to 
all members. While all agreed that a larger and hani- 
somer building should be erected, discussion arose in refer- 
ence to the site of the proposed church, and the pratsewor- 
thy harmony of the members, which had lasted for so many 
years, was sadly disturbed. During this agitation an offer 
was made by the M. E. Church at Kinder station to sell 
their handsome church, mentioned above, to the Germans of 
the St. Johannes’ Congregation. Henry Deterding, Conrad 
Deterding, Fred. Philipps, Henry Fehling, Louis Hill, Her- 
man Brandes, Christ Ahrens, William Buenger, and Fred. 
Beekman bought the building in 1880, and invited Rev. W. 
W. Wilken, then p-stor of a congregation at Alton, to organ- 
ize and take charge of this congregation, which now (1881) 
adopted the name of 


THE GERMAN EV. LUTIZERAN ST. PETER’S CONGREGATION AT 
KINDER STATION. 


The unmistakable and wonderful success of the new con- 
gregation, counting eighty-six members within a few months 
after organization, ought te have induced all members of the 
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St. Johannes’ Congregation to join it. Instead of doing so, 
they resolved, although not as numerous as the St. Peter’s 
Cougregation, to erect a new church on the site of their for- 
mer frame edifice. The new bnilding was consecrated ia 
1882. It is a modest, frame building, fairly equipped 
within, has a steeple and a bell, and is large enough to 
accommodate all for many years to come. 


FRENCH CONGREGATION IN HELVETIA. 


DATA FURNISHED BY REY. L. F, VULLIET. 


On Sept. 6, 1848, an omnibus brought from St. Louis a 
dozen of immigrants, hailing from Freneh Switzerland, one 
of whom was A, E. Bandelier, Constant Riliet, in later 
years successor of Bandelier in the Swiss consulate, and as- 
socinte county justice in 1861, and lastly Rev. Francis 
Vulliet, a minister of the Free Evangelical Church of 


Canton Vaud, who had come to America in the hope of 


finding here freedom of religion, that had been denied to 
him in his native country, the republic of Switzerland. 
Soon after his arrival, Rev. Vulliet opened his house for 
religious worship every Sunday, to all persons speaking 
French, natives of Switzerland as well asof France. Rev. 
Vulliet was frequently reminded of the propriety of affiliat- 
ing with the Presbyterians as nearest to the standard he 
acknowledged, but he preferred remaining independent. 
Notwithstanding this freedom from ecelesiastical connections 
and the willingness of the preacher to allow freedom of 
action to church members, petty differences appeared before 
long among the hearers. Some wanted a more familiar form 
of worship, some a more definite organization. YTastor 
Vulliet. proposed to the disatlected to organize themselves, 
showing a readiness to help, but not disposed to lead. Some 
of the congregation had however other views, effected a 
separation, with the view of establishing, as they said, a 
stricter discipline and, at the same time, a less vigorous ad- 
herence to the historical forms of worship, Under the 
name of the ‘ Brethren,” they started their own meetings in 
1850. ‘They formed the nucleus of the congregation of the 
“Plymouth Brethren,’ whose church, a frame building, 
stood for a period of twenty years on Sect. 24, three-fourths 
of a mile from the town of Sebastopol. A new church 
has since been crected, half a mile noth of the former. 
After the secession of the “ Brethren” in April, 1851, 
the remaining members, about a dozen families, continuing 
to worship with pastor Vulliet, asked him formally to draw 
a confession of faith for them and to act as their pastor In 
this way was the French Evangelical Church of Highland 
organized. Meetings have been held regularly ever since 
on Sundays, first in the honse of one member, then in the 
house of another, as they moved from the town to the country. 
This order of things lasted about nine years. In 1558 the 
church resolved to buy lots and erect theron a building for 


worship. It became therefore necessary to be incorporated 
under the laws of the State and to elect Trustees. C. Rillict 
among them. The chureb was erected on lots 1 and 2, 
bloek 63, of brick, under contract with Nicholas Rohr for 
$1,852.20. The new building was dedicated on the first 
Sunday of October, 1859. In 1860 Florentine Delassus, Sr , 


and Louis Vulliet were eleeted elders Delassus died Dec. 


1, 1865. The next to follow was pastor Vulliet, Feb. 21, 
1874. Being then under the sole charge of the younger 


Inlder, Lonis Vulliet, the church elected him pastor in May, 
1874, and resolved to perfect their organization by a revision 
of the constitution and to connect it with the Congregational 
Churehes of America. This last did not take place tll 
April 6, 1876, when the Southern Association of the Con- 
gregational ehurches of Illinois, convened at Bunker IHill, 
Macoupin county, admitted the French Evangelical Church, 
by her delegates, as a member of the Association. On the 
same day Lonis Vulliet, one of the delegates of the church 
in Highland, was ordained to the ministry of the gospel. 
In 1852 a number of families from North France for the 
most part converted from Roman Catholicism to the Baptist 
church arrived at Highland, settling in its vicinity. They 
first participated in worship with the French Evangelical 
Church, but their views on communion led them also to hold 
' separate meetings. Thus originated the Bethania Baptist 
Church, organized near Sebastopol, by Rev. Founlon. The 
ehurch building. dedicated in 186, stands to this day on the 
, N. W. corner of the N. E. quarter of section 24, in Ilel- 
vetia township. 


ALLGEMEINE CHRISTLICHE KIRCHE, HIGH- 
LAND. 


FROM DATA FURNISHED BY REY. G. RENTSCHLER. 


The origin of this congregation dates back to the very 
foundation of the town. The inhabitants, some of them 
Catholies, others Protestants of various persuasions were not 
numerous enough to justify the organization of separate 
congregations. A most admirable spirit of tolerance per- 
vaded the colony, and the little mecting-house of 1840 was 
open toall. It is not uncommon to hear it said that the 
Germans as a rule are indifferent to religion and even great 
skeptics. There are of course a number of them inclined 
that way, but by no means a proportionably greater number 
than among other nations. In fact, it may be said, that a 
certain deep religious feeling pervades that nationality, not 
met with elsewhere. True, they are not loud and noisy in 
their professions, nor inclined to punish their flesh in the 
adoration of Him on High. Their poct’s rapturous excla- 
mation : “O wundersehoen ist Gotte’s Erde, und werth dar- 
anf vergnnegt zu sein.” O beautiful is God's wide earth, 
well worthy to enjoy life’s pleasures thereon ! is appreciated, 
thoroughly understood and universally practiced by that 
people. The popular songs of the German, his “ Volks- 
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lieder,” breathe the very spirit of chaste aud beautiful 
religion and worship, for instance : 


Wer hat dich du schoener Wald aufgebaut 
So hoch da droben ? 

Wohl den Meister will ich loben, so lang 
Noch mein Stimm erschallt! 


(Who has built up the beautiful forest on yonder height? 
O, Jet me praise the Master as long as voice is left in me !) 

These “ Volkslieder” might in many instances be called 
hymns, which in fact they are. But to return to the subject. 
The historical sketch of the Catholic churches gives the 
names of the priests, who conducted the religions services 
in the colony. Among the Protestant clergymen adminis- 
tering to the religious wants there, we mention first Rev. 
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fians of all denominations) was adopted in 1850, when a per- 
manent organization was effected. The following clergymen 
have conducted the religious services there, to wit: Rev. 
Kranss, 1850, Rev. Lepique, 1851, Rev. Mueller 1852 and 
1853, Rev. Rettig, 1854 and 1855, Rev. Lepiqne, a second 
term, from 1856 to 1860, Rev. Lnehsinger from 1860 to 
1862, Rev. Schuepbach from 1562 to 1867, Rev. Mettel- 
mann from 1867 to 1879. The congregation erected a 
beautiful church edifice in 1878. Rev. G. Rentschler suc- 
ceeded Rev. Mettelmann, May 1, 1879. The interior of the 
building was finished during the year, an excellent organ 
procured and three church bells purchased. Rey. Rentseb- 


: ler organized a church choir, composed of ladies and gen- 


Rieger, a Lutheran Missionary, who visited the colony from | 


time to time in 1840, 1841 and 1542. 
Christian and a good man. His memory is cherished by 


He was a devout ; 


the few survivors of that period to this day, Rev. Ciolina . 


officiated in 1845 and 1544, Villmer in 1845. Rev. Douy, 
of Belleville, in 1847, Rev. Reineke, stationed at Marine, in 
1848, Rev. Meier of St. Louis, in 1849 and 1850. The namie 
of ‘‘ Allgemeine Christliche Kirche” (a church for Chris- 


| 


tlemen, and placed it under the directions of C. H. Seybt, 
who by zealous and untiring etforts, backed by talent and 
skill, has sueceeded in making his choir peer to any in the 
country. The church membership is constantly increasing, 
and embraces now one hundred and forty families. 

A Ladies’ Association, counting over one hundred mem- 
bers, whose object it is to be charitable to the needy, to take 
care of the sick and to be good and kind to all, was called 
into existence by the persistent efforts of Rev. G. Rentschler, 
the present pastor of this most tolerant and highly intercst- 
ing church organization. 


ED ye ae | LL I. 
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WOMAS KIRKPATRICK, a South 
§ Carolinian, in the year 1805 made the 
first settlement on the site of Ldwards- 
ville. The piece of land on which he built 
his cabin was a militia claim of one 
hundred acres, on Cahokia Creek, ori- 
ginally granted to Pierre Lejoy. This 
elaim covered the northwest part of the 
present town. Wheu the Indian troubles 
whieh preceded the war of 1812-14, be- 
gan, a block-house was built for the protection of the several 
families which, by that time, had settled in the vicinity. 
This structure was known as Thomas Kirkpatriek’s fort, and 
was an important link in the chain of military stations 
which guarded the Lllinois frontier from the attacks of the 
savages. It stood to the north of the old court-house about 
three hundred yards from the banks of Cahokia Creek. It 
is said to have been built by a military company of which 
John G, Lofton was eaptain, William Jones, first lieutenant 
and Danicl G. Moore, second lieutenant. 

The county of Madison having been organized in 1812, 
Kxirkpatrick’s farm was selected as the best location for the 
seat of justice. At the house of Thomas Wirkpatrick, on 
the fifth day of April, 1815, the court of common pleas for 
Madison county held its first session. At this term of court 
Kirpatrick obtained license to keep a public house. The 
first merchant in the town was Abraham Prickett, and the 
sceond Benjamin Stephenson. Their stores were opened in 
1815 or 1816. Johu T. Lusk was proprictor of the first 
hotel. In 1816 a town was surveyed by Kirkpatrick, and 
ealled Edwardsville, in honor of Ninian Edwards, then the 
territorial governor of Illinois. The growth of the new 
town was rapid. In a few years it attained a population of 
several huudred, and numbered among its citizens many in- 
fluential and distinguished men. Governor Mdwards made 
it hia residence, a bank was established, it became the seat 
of the United States land office and to the town flocked en- 
terprising and talented men who deemed it the best point in 
the state from which to push their schemes for gaining wealth 
or’ securing political advancement. 

The first mention of a government for the town is in 1819, 
on the twenty-third of February of which year an act was 
passed hy the state legislature, appointing Benjamin Ste- 
phenson, Joseph Bowers, Robert Latham, John Todd, Jo- 
seph Conway, Abraham Prickett and Theophilus W. Smith a 
board of trustees. On the third of the following May, an 
election was held at which Abraham Prickett, James Watts, 


| John Todd, Robert Pogue, William Holland, Palemon H.- 

| Winehester and William L. May were chosen Trustees. At 
this eleetion Josias Randle, Abraham Prickett and Paris 
Mason acted as judges, and John Y. Sawyer and Stephen 
Dewey as clerks. The trustees elected in 1820, were Ed- 
ward Coles, John Y. Sawyer, David Swett, Josias Randle, 
John T. Lusk, Joshua Atwater and Paris Mason. 

Tn 1819, Benjamin Stephenson, Ninian edwards, Theophi- 
lus W. Smith, John Todd and others petitioned the board of 
tru-tees that a tract of land owned by them adjoining the 
town and which they had laid off into lots, should be an- 
nexed to and made a part of the tuwn of Edwardsville. 

Tn the “Sketches of the Western Country,” published hy 
FE. Dana, in 1819, Edwardsville is described as “a flourishing 
town, containing sixty or seventy houses, a court-house, jail, 
public bank, printing office, which issues a weekly paper, and 
a United States laud office of which Col. Stephenson is re- 
ceiver.” “ As this county embraces all the lands above, east 
of the Mississippi river, and all the bounty lands in Hinois,”’ 
the writer goes to state, ‘soldiers’ patents and grants of 
Illinois bounty lands are recorded here. In the vicinity of 
the town is a society ot’ Methodists. There is an extensive 
tract of land around this spot of an excellent quality on 
which many plantations have been opened. But, unfor- 
tunately for settlers, the most valnable tracts have been mo- 
nopolized by speculating men who are non-residents.” 


EARLY CITIZENS OF EDWARDSVILLE. 


The names given above of persons connected with the 
early government of Edwardsville, furnish a fair list of 
the leading men in thetown about the year 1820, Benjamin 
Stephenson was a Virginian by birth. He eame to this state 
from Kentucky in 1809. He served as sheriff of Randolph 
county, and was colonel in the military service in two cam- 
paigns of the war of 1812-14. He was elected delegate to 
congress from the territory of Illinois in 1814, and when the 
land office was established at Edwardsville was made the 
first receiver. He was an ardent Democrat in politics, an 
admirer of Andrew Jackson, and his sentiments were 
strongly pro-slavery. He was quiet, unpretentious and 
agreeable in his manners, and attended to his duties as re- 
eciver of the land office with much faithfulness. Ie died at 
Edwardsville, about 1824. 

Dr. Joseph Bowers was one of the early physicians of 
Edwardsville. With his profession he united the occupation 
of a farmer. He removed to Carlinville, and represented 


Macoupin county in the state legislature. Dr. John Todd 
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was a prominent representative of the medical profession 
Tle came from Lexington, Kentucky, and was the brother 
of Robert Todd, who was the father of the wives of Abraham 
Lineoln and Ninian Edwards. He was a Whig in politics. 
He resided in Edwardsville, on Main street, where Judge 
Joseph Gillespie now lives. A log house was here first 
erected by Dr. Buwers to which Dr. Todd made a frame ad- 


dition. IIe subsequently became a citizen of Springfield, — 


where he practiced medivine some years and died. 


Joseph Conway came to Illinois from Maysville, Ken- | 


tucky, and settled at Kaskaskia in 1812, and there engaged 
in the practice of Jaw. During the war of 1812-14 he was 
in the contractor’s department on the frontier. From 
Kaskaskia he came to Edwardsville. For some years he 
tilled the office of circuit clerk ; he was elected a member of 
the state senate in 1824, and represented Madison county as 
senator till 1835. He removed to the northern part of 
the state, and was killed by a tall from the upper to the 
lower deck of a steamboat on the Mississippi river, near 
Rock Island. 

Janes, Paris and Hail Mason were natives of New Hamp- 
shire. James Mason purchased Kirkpatrick’s interest in the 
original town; he removed from Edwardsville in 1833. He 
was the founder of the town of Grafton, on the Mississippi, 
in Jersey county. 
ness. Hail Mason was one of the early justices of the 
peace; he removed to Scarritt’s prairie, in Godfrey town. 
ship. 

Abraham Prickett, the pioncer merchant in Edwardsville, 
was born near Lexington, Kentucky, and first came to 
Madison county in 1808. He was employed for some time 
in the drag business in St. Luis, and then opened a store 
in Edwardsville. The first county conrt of Madison county, 
held in 1513, granted him a license to retail merchandise. 
About the year 1825 he removed to Adams county, and 
made an addition to the present city of Quincy. While 
a resident of that part of the state he was engaged in 
trade with the Iodians. While at work on a contract to 
clear a portion of the Red river from snags and other 
obstrnetions to its navigation, he died, at Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, in 1836. He was the postmaster at Edwards- 
ville for a number of years; he was «u delegate from Madi- 
son county to the convention which assembled at Kaskaskia 
in July, 1818, and framed the first constitution of the state 
of Illinois, and was a member of the first legislature which 
met after the admission of the state into the Union.  Ilis 
son, George W. Prickett, now a resident of Chicago, is said 
to have been the first white child born in edwardsville. 

Isaac Prickett, who in 1815, had settled in St. Louis, 
came to Mdwardsville in 1818, and engaged in the merean- 
tile business in partnership with his brother Abraham. He 
a‘terward established a store on his own account, which 
he carried on for many years, in the brick building on 
Main street, in which Mrs. Nancy Eberhardt now lives. 
He was postmaster, public administrator, quartermaster- 
general of the militia and iwspector of the Illinois peni- 
teutiary. From 1838 to 1842 he filled the office of receiver 


» he was 


Paris Mason carried on the milling busi- | 


» built. 
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of public moncys for the land office at Edwardsville. Ie 


died in IS 4. 

Palemon H. Winchester was born either in Virginia or 
Tennessee, in 179-4. On the evening of Saturday, January 29, 
1824, he killed Daniel D. Smith, recorder of Pike county, 
and his trial, on the charge of murder, was one of the most 
interesting in the records of the early Illinois courts. He 
was acquitted. He removed to Mac .upin county, opened 
the first law office in Carlinville, served there for several 
years as judge of prokate, and died in 1°60, 

Theophilus W. Smith was a lawyer and politician, In 
1822 he was elected a member of the state senate. Io 1825 
made one of the judges of the supreme court, and 
the bench till 1842. He possessed fine judicial 
ability, but could never entirely abstain from dabbling in 
politics. He was strongly pro-slavery in his sympathies, 
and was one of the leaders of the “Convention party” in 
1824. He established the Illinois Republican, at Edwards- 
ville, in the interest of the slavery movement. 

Joho T. Lusk was born in Sonth Caroliaa, November 7, 
1784. In 1791, his father, James Lusk. removed to Ken- 
tucky, and established a ferry across the Ohio river, opposite 
the present town of Golconda. This was widely known as 
Lusk’s ferry, and a creek which empties into the Obio in 
the vicinity bears to this day the name of Lusk creek. In 
1805 John T. Lusk came to Madison county, and settled in 
the neighborhood of where the town of Edwardsville is now 
In 1809 he married Lucretia. daughter of Charles 
Gillham. She was the only one of his eight children who 
remained in Madison county. He was in the ranging 
service during the war of 1812-14. While the men were 
absent, the women songht refuge in the fort. or bleck- 
house, and Mr. Lusk’s wife was appointed their captain. 
She was an excellent rifle-shot, and had plenty of spirit and 
bravery. When Edwardsville began its growth, he moved 
into the town and erected a building of heavy hewn logs, 
a story and a half in height, with three rooms on the 
ground floor, in which he opened the first hotel in Ed- 
wardsville; he kept this botel for some-years. He served 
as deputy cirevit clerk under Hail Mason, and afterward 
filled the office of county clerk; he was also recorder and 
postmaster. Ife died December 22, 1857. 

Joshua Atwater was one of the earliest school-teachers in 
Edwardsville. He emigrated from Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, to St. Clair county, in 1801,and tanght school in Illinois 


was on 


as early as the year 1807. He became a citizen of Madi- 


son county in 1817. He was a man of New England eda- 
cation and habits. He was the fonnder of, perhaps, the first 


- charitable institution organized in the Territory of Illinois. 


This society, which was furmed March ist, 1809, was called 
the “Charitable Society,’’? and its members bound them- 
selves to make quarterly contributions to a fund which was 
to be employed for the relief of the oppressed and atilicted 
of all ranks and colors, without discrimination or preju- 
dice.” The constitution is drawn up in the handwriting of 
Mr. Atwater, and his name, although he was then a poor 
man, appears at the head of the list for the highe.t amoun 
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subseribed.* He began the mercantile business in Edwards- 
ville in 1820, which he earricd on till 1837. 

Oue of the most remarkable men who ever lived in Ed- 
wardsvile was James D. Henry. He worked in the town as 
an ordinary shoemaker, oceasionally showing evidence of a 
brutal and passionate nature, but subsequently achieved dis- 
tinction in the Black Hawk war and became the nomince of 
the “People’s party,” for the position of governor of the 
state. He was bornin Pennsylvania. At Delaware, Ohio, 
in 1816, he had a fight in the shop in whieh he was working, 
and whipped three or four of his brother shoemukers, and 
then left the town in haste. 
and up the Mississippi river in a keel boat, landing at the 
mouth of Wood river. He eame to Edwardsville in 1822. 
His education was deficient, and he attended a night school 
taught by William Barrett, where he gained his first know- 
ledge of nrithmetie. Tis passions were revengeful and un- 
eontrollahle when aroused, and his physical strength and 
readiness to fight, gave him the reputation of a dangerous 
antagonist. 

He fancied that a negro named Jarret, who belonged to 
Joseph Conway, had insulted him, and he inflicted on the black 
man a terrible revenge. The negro had taken refuge in the 
stable of Rowland P. Allen, whenee Henry dragged him 
forth. Stripping him of all his clothing, except his trousers, 
he fastened him to the end of the horse rack in the public 
street. He had procured five hitkory withes as the tnstru- 
ments of punishment, and laving a sword aud pistol on a 
block within three feet of his vietim, with a dagger in 
one handand whip in the other, he began to lash the poor 
negro unmercifully. When the negro drew back on the rope 
aud begged for merey Henry would draw the keen edge of 
his bowie knife over the negro’s naked abdomen and 
threaten him with instant death unless he submitted quietly 
to the punishment. Court was im session, and a hundred 
men were in town, present and Jooking on, including the 
sheriff and other officers of the law, but none dared to in- 
terfere. When hehad used up his seeond, or third whip, 
the wife of Rowland P. Allen heard the negro’s cries aud 
ran to his rescue. Appealing to the men present in vain, 
she went back to her kitehen, and procuring a formidable 
earving knife, rapidly approached and cut the rope by 
which the negro was bound. Ilenry stood still with aston- 
ishment, suspending bis blow in the air, and as the woman 
led the negroaway said threateningly that a woman might 
tie his hands but it would not have been well for any man 
ta have done to oppose him. 

This is the dark side of Henry’s character. He was am- 
bitions, and possessed au intense longing for military fame. 
He was fund of hearing of the exploits of Cresar and Na- 
poleon, and the other great generals of the world, and Judge 
Joseph Gillespic, then a boy, was accustomed to spend hours 
in his shop, reading to Henry, while he worked, of the 
achievements and campaigns of celebrated warriors, He 
left his trade to engage in the mereantile business. In 1826 


He journeyed down the Ohio 


* Among the signers are Jesse Walker, William Scott, Ten. M. 
Pia't, John Everett, David Everett, William Bartoa, ‘Thomas Kirk- 
patrick, Robert McMuhan and Giles Maddux. 
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he moved to Springfield. Te was elected sheriff of Sanga- 
mon county, and filled the office with satisfaction. The 
Black Hawk war gave him at last the opportunity for which 
he longed. His genius for military affairs soon gained him 
distinction, and he eame to be recognized as the ablest and 
most suceessful genera] of the war. 

In his person he was six feet in height and well formed. 
Tn his disposition he was exceedingly modest and _ retiring, 
and sometimes gloomy and melancholy. At long inter- 
vals he indulged in spells of intoxication, and then, if his 
anger was excited, he was reckless and desperate. The fear 
of danger never entered his breast. The unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of his birth made him sensitive and ditlident, 
and he avoided the society of ladies. At the close of the 
Slack Iawk war the citizens of Springfield gave a splen- 
did entertainment in honor of his military services, and 
it is said that during the evening he never once appeared in 
the apartment where the ladies presided. He died among 
strangers at New Orleans, on the fourth of Mareh, 1834, and 
such was the peculiarity of his dispusition that he never in- 
formed his attendants at the hotel of his identity as General 
James D. Henry of the Black Hawk war. 

Erastus Wheeler became a citizen of Edwardsville in 
1819. He was born in Otsego county, New York, in 1797. 
He was a soldier in the war of 1812-'14, and was present 
and participated at the battle of Lundy’s Lane, and the sicge 
of Fort Evie. He eulistedin the Black Hawk war in 1831, 
and in the campaign of the following year was captain of a 
company under Gen. Samuel Whiteside. Tle was a cap- 
tain im Col. Bissell’s regiment in the Mexican war. 

Josias Randle, the first county clerk aud an early proni- 
nent citizen, is meutioned fully in a biography. 

Five persons, who filled the office of governor of the 
State, were for various periods residents of Edwardsville in 
early days. These were Ninian Edwards, Edward Coles, 
Joseph Dunean, John Reynolds, and Thomas Ford Among 
other distinguished men who made the place their home, 
were Jesse B Thomas, sr., United States Senator from 1818 
to 182%; Daniel P. Cook, the first representative in Con- 
gress after the admission of the State inta the Union; 
Emanuel J. West, Judge Jesse B. Thoinds, jr; Judge 
Samuel D. Lockwood ; George Forquer, Johu D. Reeves, 
afterward editor of the Congressional Globe!; Chester Ashley, 
subsequently United States Senator from Arkansas; Benja- 
min J. Seward, brother to William TE. Seward, governor of 
New York; Judge James Semple; Benjamin Mills, and 
Henry Starr. 

It was not unusual for Wiggins’ hotel, the popular hos- 
telry of Early Edwardsville, to have tweuty-five regular 
hoarders. Edward Coles boarded at this hotel for years. 
Many of these guests were young professional men, doctors 
and lawyers, who according to a lady, whose memory 
reaches back to that olden time, “were well dressed, 
fashionable, and handsomer than any that can be seen now- 
a-days.” 

An election was held by the voters of the township of 
Goshen on the third of May, 1519, for seven Trustees of the 
town of Edwardsville. The poll list, still preserved, shows 
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that fifty three votes were east, among which were those of 
the fullowing persons: John Y. Sawyer, John T. Lusk, Paris 
Mason, Joseph Conway, Theophilus W. Smith, Robert 
Latham, John Ringold, John H. Randle, Robert Pogue, 
Jacques Metta, Benjamin Stephcason, Don Alonzo Spauld 
ing, Hail Mason, John Wilson, William L. May, John 
Todd, Simon Ray, Abraham Prickett, Joseph Remington, 
Isaac Priekett, James Watts, Isaae Scarritt, James Mason, 
Palemon H. Winchester, Jacob Prickett, Joshua Atwater, 
Thomas Tindall, Charles Jackson, Willam Holland, John 
L. Whaling, and Asa Morse. 

To Mrs. Nancy Eberhardt now belongs the honor of being 
the oldest resident of Edwardsville. She was born in Ken- 
tucky. In 1813 her brothers, Jephthah and George Lampkin 
came to Illinois. The former settled at Edwardsville, and 
for five or six years earried on a potter’s shop, whieh stood 
on Main street, just above the residence of Judge Gillespie. 
He removed to Quincy in 1819, where a few years after- 
ward he died. George Lampkin settled on a farm south- 
east of Edwardsville. On the return of Jephthah Lampkin 
from a visit to Kentucky in 1815, he brought back with 
him his sister, Naney, then a young girl. She has lived in 
Edwardsville ever since. In 1822 she beeame the wife of 
Isaac Prickett. Her first husband died in 1844. But two 
other persons are now living who were in Edwardsville 
when she came; Rev. Richard Randle, now of Taylorville, 
and his sister, Mrs. Martha Ripley, of Staunton, Illinois. 


ITEMS OF HISTORY.—1820-24. 


In the files of the early newspapers of Edwardsville may 
be found many items of interest in reference to the town, 
The physicians had formed a medical association, and there 
is a notice signed by John Todd, president, that the First 
District Medical Society of the State of Hlinois would con- 
yene at Edwardsville on the second Monday of May, 1820. 
Another notice shows that Samuel G. J. De Camp was the 
seeretary of this society. he mechanics of the place had 
also formed an organization, known as the E:dlwardsville 
Mechanics’ Society, which during the year 1520, held monthly 
meetings at the house of Messrs. Bruner and Stuckey. Wesley 
Allwine advertises, under date of June, 1820, that he has 
eontinnally on hand all kinds of Windsor chairs, and that 
he neatly exeeutes house and sign painting. 

James Weight, tailor, informs the public that he is pre- 
pared to execute any kind of work in his line of business in 
the neatest and most fashionable manner and on the shortest 
potice. Officers’ uniforms made in the most elegant style. 
He advertises for an apprentice, between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, and adds that members of the artillery 
company can have their uniforms made in an elegant and 
cheap manner. §. T. & J. A. MeKenney, next door to the 
post-office on Maino street, call attention to the fact that they 
haye the exclusive right to make and vend  spring- 
saddles in Hlinvis, on Bryan’s old spring eantle plan, and 
on his new and highly improved style. Their other goods 
“Bridles, martingales, valises, portmanteaus, horseman’s 
eaps. holsters and other military accoutrements,” they war- 
rant equal, if not superior, to any made in the western part 
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of the United States. They offer the above goods for ‘‘ cash,” 
good hides, deer skins, beeswax and tallow. 

Annhouneement is made in October, !820, of the dissalu- 
tion of partnership between John W. Skidmore and Sampson 
Willard. A subsequent advertisement states that the for- 
mer gentleman, on the road between Edwardsville and 
Wilt’s mill, had lost a portmanteau containing one linen 
shirt, marked J. W.S., one pair white pantaloons and two 
handkerchiefs, one white and the otber silk. A liberal re- 
ward is offered for the return of the above articles to the 
subscriber at Edwardsville. Francis Richman, baker, wishes 
to inform the publie that he keeps constantly on hand an 
assortment of bread and biscuit, and that he sells superfine 
flour, made in Cincinnati, at seven dollars per barrel. 
William F. Roberts, in 1828, calls the attention of the 
publie to the fact that he has opened a porter cellar, where 
the best Pittsburgh porter in bottles ean be had at all times, 
for cash or Illinois state paper. Atwater & Meeker adver- 
tise, in 1823, that they have groceries for sale, and the 
same year, John Adams announces that he has put up 
machinery for carding wool and fulling cloth, and having 
had long experience in the business he expects to give satis- 
faction. 

Under date of November 20, 1819, W. C. Wiggins, pro- 
prietor of the “ Edwardsville Hotel,—sign of General Wash- 
ington,” informs his friends and the public that he has 
opened a house in the brick building, on the northeast side 
of the publie square, where he will be glad to accommodate 
those who favor him with a call. A year later, October 
10, 1820, William H. Hopkins announces that he has opened 
a house of entertainment on the southeast corner of the 
new public square, where he will endeavor to give satifac- 
tion and be happy to attend upon the ealls of those who may 
favor him with their custom. We also learn that Henry 
Kelly kept a tavern at Edwardsville, in 1824. 

Among the professional announcements is that of Theo- 
philus W. Smith, who states, May 2, 1519, that he has com- 
menced the practice of the Jaw, and will attend the cireuit 
eourts in Madison, Bond, Washington and St Clair counties, 
and the supreme court at Kaskaskia. Chester Ashley, 
attorney, annuunces that he will practice in Hhinois, and in 
the eounties of St. Louis and St. Charles, Missouri. D. P. 
Cook &S D. Loekwood, under date of April 1, 1823, state 
that they have entered into partnership to practice law, 
and that their office is in the upper end of Edwardsville. 
J. D. Woolverton, physician and surgeon, gives the infor- 


mation, in May, 1823, that he has returned to Edwardsville. 


William Mason Simons, M. D , offers his professional services 
as practitioner of phys‘es, midwifery and surgery. He could 
be found one door above the post-office, or at the residence 
of Rowland P. Allen. 

That the carly residents of Edwardsville were not destitute 
of popular amusement is shown by an advertisement which 
states that Messrs. Ludlow & King and the 3t Lonis The- 
atrical Corps have the pleasure of informing the ladies and 
gentlemen of Edwardsville and vicinity that they propose 
giving three evenings’ entertainment in the form of a dra- 


matie olio. Tne advertisement is dated May 1, 1820, and 
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the performances were announced to take place on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, at the 
house of John T. Lusk. John H. Randle, librarian, ealls 
an annual meeting of the stockholders of the Edward>ville 
Library to be hel:l at the court house on the 1st of January, 
1821, for the cleetion of five directors, On the 10th of 
September, 1820, the regiment of mili ia, under command 
of Col. William Parkinson, was reviewed by Gov. Bond. 
The newspapers of Edwardsville for some years subsequent 
to 1820, had Jarger circulations and were more widely read, 
than any other journals published in the state. The adver- 
tisements show that they were expected to reach a class of 
readers outside the limits of’ the state. Sales of town lots at 
Naples, Columbus and other towns on the Hlinois river are 
annouaeed in the columns of the Spectator, Robert Me 
Cloud informs the citizens of Missouri, north of the Missouri 
river, that no delay will be oceasioned on his part in com- 
mencing the publication of the Missourian, a weekly paper 
to be issued at St. Charles, Missouri. Advertisements of 
runaway slaves from owners in Missouri are not nnecommon. 


ANTICIPATED VISIT OF LAFAYETTE. 

It was thought that the Marquis De Lafayette, while on 
his visit to America in 1824, would visit Madison county, 
and the patriotic citizens of Edwardsville made arrange- 
ments to give him a cordial reeeption. A meeting was held 
at the Washington hotel on the ninth of October, 152+, for 
the purpose of appointing suitable committecs. Emanuel 
J. West was called to the chair, and Abraham Prickett was 
appointed secretary Theophilus W.S nith spoke at large 
ov the character and serviees of the defender of American 
liberty. Ou the motion of Jobo T. Lusk, a commiitce of 
forty-two persons was appointed to receive the disttuguished 
visitor. This committee was made up, in considerable part, 
of citizens of the eounty who had served in the war of the 
Revolution. Lafayette reached St. Louis on the last day of 
April, 1825, but did not come to Edwardsville. He was 
greeted at St. Louis by a large concourse of people, ma sy of 
whom were citizens of Madison county. Thirteen cannon 
were fired in his honor. Several of the residents of Iad- 
wardsville were introdueed to the distinguished man by 
Daniel P. Cook, then a representative in Congress. Goy- 
ernor Coles escorted him from St. Louis to Vandalia and 
Shawneetown, 


TUE SLAVERY CONTEST IN EDWARDSVILLE, 

Many articles in reference to slavery appear in the early 
papers, and during the eampaigu of 1824, much space is de- 
voted to the discussion of the subject. In July, 182+, 
Hooper Warren, editor of the Spectator, gives au account of 
an attack made upon him by Theephilus W. Smith, editor of 
the Illinois Republican, the journal published in the interest 
of the pro-slavery party, from which it appears that Smith 
entered Warren’s office on the 12th of July, with a dirk and 
a whip, but sceing that the latter was armed with a pistol, 
he turned ahont and left. Emanuel J. West, who had ap. 
parently been in waiting. then immediately entered the office 


and observed that Smith only wished for an explanation and 
43 
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intended no harm. Warren thereupon observed that if 
Mr. Sinith would demean himself peaeerbly he might come 
in, and on Mr. West pledging himself that such should he 
his deportment, Smith was sent for. ‘Poen ensued a eonfer- 
ence in which each endeaycred to obtain a writtam acknow- 
Jodgement that the other had no personal knowledge of 
anything derogatory to his character as an individual. The 
difficulty was as to which should take the lead in making this 
acknowledgement. 

Betore the ¢ mferenee began, upon the suggestion of Mr. 
West, a mutual surrender of arms was made. It appears 
that while Mr. Warren was engaged in writing, Smith found 
Lis way to his opponent’s pistol and threw the priming out 
of the pan. This, Mr. Warren remarks, “displayed his cun- 
ning, at the expense of his bravery.” Upon the final re- 
fusal of the editor of the Spectufor to make reparation, Mr. 
Sinith, koowing his adversary had no weapon ot defense, at- 
tempted an assault with his whip and dirk, but was prevent- 
ed by Mr. West from doing Mr. Warren the slightest injury. 

After the defeat of the convention party at the election 
in August, the announcement is made that the elders of the 
Presbyterian church at Edwardsville, “concurring with 
their brethren of the Methodist church in the Kaskaskia 
and Hliois circuits, in believing it to be the duty of the 
pious in this State to give public testimony of their grati- 
tude to Almighty God, fur his goodness in averting the evil 
of slavery which lately threatened our State,’ have ap- 
pointed the last Friday in October to be observed as a day 
of thauksgiviug aud prayer. 


EDWARDSVILLE IN 1833. 


The settlement of the country to the north of Madison 
county, and the establishment in that region of new centres 
of trade, took away much of the importance of Edwards- 
ville. Its trade was absorbed by St. Louis, and subsequently 
by Alton, and about the year 1525 its population began to 
deeline. The town, in 1833, had about three hundred and 
fifty inhabitants. The principal mercantile business at that 
date was carried on by Joshua Atwater and Andrew R. 
Skidmore, under the firm name of A. R. Skidmore & Co. 
Mr. Atwater retired from business with a competence in 
1837. Mr. Skidmore went to Alton in 1838, failed there in 
business in 1841, and subsequently removed to Califoruia, 
where he died. Isaac Prickett still carried on his store in 
the brick building on Main street, nearly opposite the old 
court-house. Dauiel Meeker also had a store. He came to 
Edwardsville from New York, and died about 1840. From 
1831 to 1836, John Hogan wasa merchant in HMdwardsville. 
The latter year he removed to Alton. He was then a Meth- 
odist. miuister, and frequently preached throughout the 
county. In 1836, he was elected a member of the State leg- 
islature, and subsequently, was the Whig candidate for 
cougress against Gov. Jolm Reynolds. He was appointed 
hy President Harrison register of the land office at Dixon 
in this state, hut was removed during the snceceding admin- 
istration of Tyler. THe then became a resident of St. Lonis 
where he still lives. For some years he was the postmaster of 
that city. 


John Adams was also in the mercantile business in 1838, 
carrying on a store in connection with his castor oil factory, 
and wool carding machine. He subsequently disposed of 
his store, and was elected sheriff. Ie was a Whig in polities 
and a strong supporter of the Baptist church. He was a 
man of generous impulses, popular with the people, and had 
for enemies. The mill owned by Paris Mason was in operation 
in 1833, but not long afterward was abandoned. The fluods 
in the Cahokia occasionally caused great damage, and it was 
found difficult to keep it in repair. 

The physicians in Edwardsville in 1833, were Dr. B. F. 
Edwards and Dr. Peter W. Randle. Dr. Edwards made 
Edwardsville his residence in 1827, when thirty years of age. 
Dr. Todd was then the only regular physician in the county. 
Edwards bonght Dr. Todd’s house, the latter moving to 
another loca ion. For two years, these two were the only 
physicians in the county. Their practice extended for fifty 
miles around. Dr. Edwards kept four or five horses, and 
frequently rode one hundred miles in twenty-four hours. For 
months in the sickly sea:o1, his sleep did not average four 
hours out of tweuty-four, and yet he was accustomed to say 
that in those days he didnot receive large enough returns 
from his practice to support his family. Dr. Peter W. Ran- 
dle began practice in 1833. He had studied his profession 
under Dr. Edwards, and succeeded to his practice, the latter 
being anxious to relinquish it. He was an able and popu- 
lar physician. From Edwardsville he went to Alton, and 
atterward to California. He became the President of the 
Eclectic Medical College, funnded at Sau Francisco, of which 
- city he is still a resident. Dr. John Woodson, a very ta- 
Jented gentleman, who had begun a successful practice at 
Edwardsville, died in 1832. Dr. Svlon Stark practiced 
his profession at Edwardsville for some years, becoming a 
resident of the town previous to 1536. 

The most prominent attorney in Edwardsville in 1533 
was James Semple. He removed to Altom, and repre- 
sented Illinois in the United States Senate from 1843 to 
1847, and subsequently was appointed minister to one of the 
South American xtates. Jesse B. Thomas, jr., was also 
practicing the legal profession at Edwardsville, and was in 
partnership with David Prickett, under the firm naine of 
Prickett & Thomas. John 8. Greathouse was another at- 
torney of that period, and Seth T. Sawyer, now of Alton, 
who had studied law in Semple’s office, was entering upon 
his legal carcer. 

In 1833 there were two churches; a frame structure, 
used by the Methodists, stood on the site of the present 
Methodist church. The Baptists occupied a building whieh 
is now used by the fire company as an engine house. The 
town at that time was as moral and religious in its tone as 
any place of its size in the State. During the winter of 
1827-28 there had been a marked revival of religion, which 
stil] left its influence on the community. 

In “Jeck's Gazetteer of Illinois,’ published in 1834, 
the population of Edwardsville is given as seventy fami- 
lies, and the town is described as containing a court- 
house and jail of brick, a land office for the Edwardsville 
district, fuur stores, two taverns, two physicians, four law- 
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yers, a castar oil factory, and a female academy taught by 
a lady, and occupying a commodious building The inhabi- 
tants are represented as generally industrious intelligent, 
and moral, a large proportion being professors of religion. 
The location is spoken of as pleasant and healthy, on high 
ground, and in the centre of a well watered and well-tim- 
bered country, settled with enterprising farmers, The 
“ Traveller's Directory,’ by the same author, issued five 
years later, gives the same dezcripticn of the place, with the 
exception that the number of stores is stated at seven instead 
of four. 


SUBSEQUENT GROWTIL 

For some years the town showed litile signs of improve- 
ment. The fear of the removal vf the county seat was an 
incubus on its growth. Alton kept up a constant agitation 
with the view of obtaining the pablic buildings, aud be- 
coming the seat of justice. This uncertainty was ‘somewhat 
removed by a provision in the State constitution of 1848, 
inserted chiefly by’the etfurts of Edward M. We-t, of Ed- 
wardsville, a delgate to the constitutional convention, which 
made it a matter of great difficulty to secure the division of 
a county, or the removal of a county seat. Substantial 
improvements began then to be made, and the growth of 
the town has since bezn prosperous and steady. The popu- 
lation in 1847 was about seven or eight hundred. In 1560 
the number of inhabitants had increased to two thousand. 

Among the representatives of the business interests of 
the town for the twenty years succeeding 1555, may be 
named Edward M. West, who became a resident of Edwards- 
ville in 1833, and in 1835 began the mercantile business 
which he continued until 1854. He was born in Botetourt 
county, Virginia, in 1514, and came with his father Tilgh- 
man H. West, to this State, when four years old. In 1829 
he went to Sangamon county, and was in the recorder’s 
office (his uncle, Edward Mitchell, being recorder of San- 
gamon county and postmaster at Springfield.) till 1831. 
In 1434 he learned the mercantile business at Alton, with 
Godfrey, Gilman & Co., then the largest business firm in the 
State. Since 1858 he bas been in business as a banker. 
Alfred J. Lusk opened a store in 1834, which he carried on 
for x number of years. Orren Meeker was in business as a 
merchant eight or nine years, and was suececded by Fred- 
erick 'f. Kratft. William Peel and Edward 8. Brown had 
stores, and William Gillham was in the mercantile business 
from 1837 to 1841. Julius L. Barnsback settled in Ed- 
wardsville as a merchant in 1837, and the name of “ Barns- 
back” has since been a familiar one in connection with the 
business interests of the town. 

Previous to the building of the present court-house, in 
1857, business was all transacted in the lower town. After 
the completion of this structure the stores gradually moved 
up town, and in the course of a few yeays a complete change 
in the business locality was effected. The removal of the pub- 
lic buildings from the lower to the upper town, was the end of 
a struggle which had continued from the commencement of 
the growth of Edwardsville. As early as 1820 active ex- 
ertions were made by prominent citizens to have the court- 
house aud jail removed to what they considered a better 


loeation, and in June of that year Benjamin Stephenson, 
Theophilus W. Smith and Ninian Edwards, for themselves 
and other property owners, offered a square of ground as a 
site for a court house with sufficient space on which to build 
a “gaol.” Still more liberal offers were subsequently made 
in the hope of sceuring the removal of the county buildings 
from their original location. 


LAND OFFICE. 


An important institution in Edwardsville in early times 
was the land office. This brought many visitors to the town. 
The act redueing the price of the public land to a dollar 
and a quarter an aere went into effect May, 1820. Proela- 
mation was made by the President of the United States of 
public sales of land in the Edwardsville district, thirty-eight 
townships and fractional Cownships, on the first Mouday of 
October, 1529, and at various other times. The sales of 
land for two weeks in the following January amounted to 
twenty-six thousand five hundred dollars, Most of these 
lands were in the Macoupiu and Apple Creek settlements, 
and were sold to actual settlers. 

Advertisement was made in the newspapers of the banks 
whosze bills would be received af the la:d office. In 1820 
these banks were, Bank of the United States and branches, 
Bank of HWlineis af Shawneetown, Bank of Edwardsville, 
Bauks in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia and New 
Orleans, Bank of Baltimore, Bank of Maryland, banks in 
the District of Columbia except Merchants’ and Franklin 
Bank of Alexandria, Bank of Bath, Maine; Cumberland 
Bank, Portland, Maine; Cheshire Bank, Keene. New 
Hampshire; Merchants’ Bank, Salem, Massachusetts; New- 
pert Bank, Newport Rhode Island; New Haven 
Bank, Bristol Bank, Bristol, Rhode Island; New Lon- 
don Bank, and Farmers’ Bank, Trenton 
Banking Company, Trenton, N. J.; Easton Bank, Easton, 
Pa., Harrisburg Bank, Harrisburg, Pa., Branch of lParmers 
Bank of Delaware at Neweastle ; Offices of dise unt and 
deposit of Bank of Virginia at Fredericksburgh; Lynch- 
borgh and Petersburgh, Virginia; Bank of Augusta, Ga., 
Planters and Mechanics’ Bank, Huntsville, Alabama terri- 
tory, and Bank of Missouri, at St. Louis. 


Meechanies 


Subsequently by order of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
it was directed that the bills of the following banks should 
only be received: Bank of Iinois, Shawnectown, Bunks 
in Boston, Banks in the City of New York, Banks in the 
City of Philadelphia, Banks of Baltimore (exeept City 
Bank), Banks in District of Columbia (except Merchants’ 
and Franklin Banks of Alexandria), aud Banks of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE AT EDWARDSVILLE. 
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John McKee... .- 
Wall | Maye. a Bos 
Ledward Coles - 


.. April 50, 1816 


Oct. 31, ISIS Nov. 13, 1518 Appointed Judge. 


. Mar 5, 18t8 Jan. 95, 1820 Resigned. 
William P. Mckee . > avdinede, las 
Sam‘) FF. Thompson... . Jan. 17, 1835 Died Mar. 19, 1842. 
Alex. W. Jones... .. May I4, bs42 Died Jan. Is 15. 
Jacob Judy . oe eer WEA Sy 
Matthew Gillespie . . «Mar. 16, ES49 
NMichael G. Dale... . melcurs 2 t, [aos 
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RECEIVERS OF LAND OFFICE AT EDWARDSVILLE. 
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Benj. Stephenson. .... : SEGRE USING 
Sanitel D. Lockwood . 5 5 POUT Ry Umer 
James Mason. . .. May 20,1825 Jan, 4, 1826 
JR) ly WiiGhlis 5 diaiheay ween . Not Confirmed. 


Benj. F. Bdwards, . _ Dec. 17, 1829 Resigned May 3,36. 
Nok: ONG, aOR = oo Gees 6 0c July 5, Is “Mar, 14, 758. 
lsaac Prickett . April 5, 1s38 Died July 15, 44. 

John G, Cameron. . Jan. 23, 1845 Resigned Dec. 8,’49. 


Blneford Johnson . Oct. 10, 1s49 Ae. Bi, 
Sa Ne Veatshad&S, of". 5 pea ot Riel Wass! 
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THE BANK OF EDWARDSVILLE. 


The act incorporating the bank of Edwardsville became 
a law on the 9th of January, 1818. It was provided that 
the capital stock should not exceed three hundred thousand 
dollars, to be divided into shares of fifty dollars each. One 
third might be subseribed for by the legislature of the terri- 
tory or state. Ags soon as fifty thousand dollars should be 
subseribed and ten thousand doHars actually paid in, the 
corporation might commence business and issue their notes 
accordingly. At the time of making the subscription it was 
directed that five dollars should be paid on each share, in 
gold or silver, or bank bills that could cominand the same, 
the residue of the stock to be paid at such times and in such 
installments as the dircetors might ordcr, although no 
single installment should execed tweuty five per cent. on 
the sock subscribed fur, aud @t least sixty days’ notice 
should be given in one or more newspapers of the territory. 
If any subscriber should fail to make the second payment 
the sum originally paid should be forfeited to the corporation, 

The corporation which was styled “ The President, Direc- 
tors and Company of the Bank of Edwardsville”? was cbar- 
tered to continue till the first day of January, 1838. The 
manayement of its affairs was placed in the hands of a board 
of nine directors of whom not tess than fonr should consti- 
tule a board for the transaction of business. The cashier 
was required to give bond in the sum of not less than ten 
thousand dollars. The total amount of debts which the 
corporation might at any time owe, whether by bond bill, 
note, or other contract, should not exceed twice the amount 
of the eapital stock actually paid over, and above, the 
moneys there actually deposited in the bank for safe keeping. 
In case of excess the directors should be liable for the same 
in their individual capacities. 

It was directed that half-yearly dividends should be made 
of so much of the profits of the bank as should be deemed 
expedient.and proper, and that the corporation should not 
at any time suspend, or refuse payment in gold or silver, of 
any of its notes, bills or obligations, or of any moneys rece ived 
on deposit. Benjamin Stephenson, James Mason, John Me- 
Kee, Joxeph Conway, and Abraham Prickett, or any three of 
them, were appointed commissioners for receiving subscrip- 
tions, 

Aun organization was effeeted under this charter iu 1518, 
and the bank placed in operation. In the only newspapers, 
of Kaskaskia and Edwardsville, there are notices calling 
for snecessive installments on the shares of capital stock. 


Benjamin J. Seward, was the cashier in 1819, and was suc- 
eceded by R. T. MeKeancy. The cstablishment of the bank, 
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and the issue of its notes, had for a time a favorable influ- | 


euce on the prosperity of Edwardsville, but like all the 
other banking enterprises of that time in the state, the in- 
stitution failed and its notes fell toa value of less than fifty 
eents on the dollar. 


EARLY 


The first hotel in Edwardsville, built by Joho T. Lusk, 
was on Main S reet where now stands a building owned by 
Jacob Dengentelder, and used as a saloon and grocery store. 
It was a long log building, and had three large rooms fronting 
the street. After Lusk closed out the hotel, the centre of 
these rooms he used for the post-office. One end was rented 
to Mrs. Howard who kepta pie and cake shop, and in the 
other a saloon at different times was carried on by various 
parties 

The old Wiggins hotel stood on the public square, cast 
from the old jail. Ithad an extensive and fashionable pa- 
tronage,and many distinguished men ate and slept within its 
walls. Before its door swung the sign of Gen. Wachington. 
Its walls were so badly cracked by an earthquake that it 
was found necessary to abandon the building. It was pur- 
chased by Isaac Prickett, whu tore the building down, and 
with the brick were built the two smal] houses stil] standing 
on Main Street, between the residences of Judge Joseph 
Gillespie and Dr. Weir. 

William Il. Hopkins carried on a hotel in “upper town.” 
Tt was a frame building, and stvod opposite the southeast 
corner of the public square near the residence of Henry C. 
Gerke. 

A second hotel was built by John T. Lusk, on the spot 
now occupied by the Wabash hotel. It was a large frame 
building, and was destroyed by fire in 1539, Meriam Pat- 
terson kept this hotel fur a time. His suecessor was Horatio 
G Street, and he was followed by Cassius Hesket. While 
Street was proprietor, about the year 1830, it was re- 
nowned for the excellence of its fare and the superior man- 
ner in which it was conducted. The fashionable people of 
St. Louis patronized it during the summer months, and on 
Sundays it was a frequent resort of the citizens of Alton who 
drove over for the purpose of obtaining a good meal and 
having, at the same time, a day’s recreation. It was during 
Hesket's administration that the old frame building burned 
down. The present brick structure was at once erected in 
its place, and was considered, in that day, a remarkably fine 
specimen of architecture. 


HOrELs. 


OLD BUILDINGS, 


There are four houses in Edwardsville that have been 
standing since 1818. All are in the lower town. The first 
is the frame building now occupied as a store by William 
Hainlan. The second is the building just below Prickett’s 


old store, now owned by Mrs. Eberhardt. It was originally 


built of logs, and has since been covered with weather board- | 


ing. Dr. De Camp lived in this house in 1818. 


one time also the residence of AJexander Jenkins. 


It was at 
The 


third is the frame house on Main Street in which Mrs. Sido 
now lives. Paris Mason occupied this house as a residence 
in 1818. Palemon H, Winchester, once lived in it. 


EARLY MAILS, 


The residents of Edwardsville, sixty years ago, were 
coutent to receive their letters once a week. In 1823 
the mails all arrived and departed during the latter part 
of the week. The castern mail arrived every Friday 
morning at nine o'clock, and fifteen minutes afterward de- 
parted for St. Louis. Returning from St. Louis it reached 
the town at ten o’elock Saturday morning and proceeded 
east with little delay. The western mail arrived Friday 
afternoon at five o'clock, and departed the next morning at 
half-past six. A mail from the south arrived Saturday 
noon. One left for Carrollton every other Saturday, and 
returned the following Tuesday. 

In 1824, a weekly mail for the southern part of the state 
left Edwardsville, meeting at Belleville the mail from St. 
Louis to Shawneetown. In September, 1824, the time of 
the departure of this mail was changed from Thursday to 
Saturday evening, of which the editor of the Spectator com- 
plains as the new arrangement deprived him of his facilities 
for supplying his sub.cribers in the southern part of the 
state with their papers. In 1824, the mail between St. Louis 
and Vandalia, known as the great Eastern mail, by which 
the main bulk of matter for the post office reached Ed- 
wardsville, passed through the town, going east, on Thursdays 
and westward on Saturdays. About this period general 
complaints were made about the irregularities of the mails. 
Sometimes newspapers were months in reaching their desti- 
nation. The mail bags were frequently surcharged with 
numerous public documents and blanks of varions descrip- 
tions, which it was the practice of the goverment departments 
to forward in this manner to public offices in the West. 
The Spectator observes that great and important improve. 
ments in the ma] establishment are contemplated, the pro- 
position having been made to convey the mail by stages 
three times a week cach way instead of making one trip on 
horseback. 

On the first of April 1820, the Edwardsville postmaster, 
David Prickett, advertised that there were letters re- 
maining in the office uncalled for, for one hundred and 
sixty-two parties. The town, then the location for the land 
office, was the common point of destination for emigrants 
from the East, many of them on their arrival scattering to 
the settlements on the northern frontier and this may ac- 
count for the large number of uncalled for letters. 

In 1432, a line of four horse coaches between St. Louis 
and Springfield was established. Leaving St. Louis every 
Thursday and Sunday at six o'clock in the morning, a stop 
was made for dinner at Edwardsville, and Springfield was 
reached at two o’clock in the afternoon of Friday and Mon- 
day. The stages left Springfield on Thursday and Sunday 
mornings; the passengers had breakfast at Edwardsville the 
next morning and arrived in St. Louis at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, The fare was five cents per mile. 


EARLY SCHOOLS, 

Tn the Spectator of 1820, Madame De Jerome announces 
that she has opened au academy of science in which all will 
be taught the French language, geography, with use of 
globes, history, drawing and arithmetic. 
her readiness to teach young ladies the art of embroidery 
and needle work. Instruction was given to ehildren in the 
rudiments of the English language. The school was open 
every day in the week, excepting Saturdays and Sundays, 
from nine to twelve in the morning, aud from two to five in 
theafternoon. Inher advertisement, which is dated October 
10th, 1820, Madame De Jerome states that if parents or 
guardians, disposed to favor her school, shonld doubt her 
ability to teach the branches named, she is willing to submit 
to an exaniination as to her qualifications. This was doubt- 
less the first seho ] of the kind in Edwardsville. Ordinary 
subseription schools, in which the common English branches 
were taught, had previously existed. 

Oue of the early teachers was Joshua Atwater, who taught 
a couple of years previous to 1520, when he relinquished the 
avocation of a teacher and opened a store. Don Alonzo 
Spavlding, during six months of the year 1519, taught 
school in E |ward-ville. The first schools were mostly ‘loud 
schools,” in which all the pupils studied their lessons aloud, 
so that they could be heard at some distance away. The 
earliest schools were all taught by men. > When the directors 
were urged to employ a young woman, who had come from 
the Eust, the reply was that a lady would never succeed in 
managing the boys, The experiment was tricd, however, 
and it was found that the young lady, Miss Hastings, had 
no trouble in controlling the boys, and maintained an excel- 
lent school. 

In 1829 John York Sawyer taught school in a frame 
building, which still stands on Main street, on a lot adjuin- 
ing the jail property. This building then faced another 
direction, and stood further back from the street, on the 
brow of the hill. Sawyer taught till he became the editor 
of the Speetrtor, Ile was succeeded by Thomas Atwater, 
a brother to Joshua, and by au Knglishman by the name 
of Seandrit, whose speech was strongly marked by a British 
aecentuation. Mrs. Stearns subsequently kept a schvol in 
the house which afterward became the residence of Matthew 
Gillespie, and in which Dr. Ficgenbaum new lives. Some 
of the older children used to attend, between 1850 and 
1340, a school taught by John Barber, three miles south of 
the town. Barber was a man of superior education and an 
excellent teacher. 

The Ikwardsville Female Academy was established in 
May, 1851, through the cilorts of James Mason, William P. 
Melxec, Dr. BF. Edwards, John Adams and other leading 
citizens. B. Y. Messenger was the seerctary of the board of 
trustees. The tuition was from two dollars and fifty cents 
to three dollars and fifty cents per quarter. The school was 
held in a frame huilding, erected for the purpose, on Third 
street. Miss Alden came from the [ast to take charge of 
the academy, but her connection with the school was severed 
by her marriage to the Rev. Mr. Jenney, a Presbyterian 
minister of Alton. The next principal was Miss Chapin, 


She also professes 
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who became the wife of the Rev. Mr. Hale, a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Springfield 
Loomis, daughter of a Baptist minister. 
Cyrus Edwards 
rapid changes in the faculty, oceasioncd by the marriage of 
its principals, destroyed its usefulness. 


She was sueveeded by Miss 
She married 
The school had a good patronage but the 


After the aeadeny 
was discontinued, the building was used for a time for a 
piblic sehuol, but was afterward removed to the corner of 
Third and Purcell streets, and is now occupied by T. C. Clark 
as a grocery store. 

A Presbyterian minister named Young, taught a parochial 
schoul for some years, which was attended by children be- 
longing to families connected with his congregation. Samuel 
Allard taught school several vears in the old academy build- 
He afterward became a teacher in Shurtleff College. 
Tn 1858, a man by the name of Gihson, who was said to be 
a minister, taught school. He drank whisky, ate opium, 
and preached an oceasional volunteer sermon. Among 
subsequent teachers were Messrs Dwight, Potter and Terry. 


ing 


CUURCHES, 


The earliest religious organization in Edwardsville was a 
Presbyterian Church, which was formed on the seventeenth 
of Mareh, t819, with fifteen members. 
ing at occasional intervals; but ma few years the society 
became extinct. It was revived hy the Presbytery of Alton 
about 1828. The Rey. James Ewing was pastor from 1545 
ti his death in 1848. The congregation used the Baptist 
church during this time. In 1896 the Episcopal church was 
Jea-ed. The latter year the Rev. L. P. Bates became pastor. 
He died in 1859. 

The Methidist Episcopal Church was organized Deeember, 
1827. The original class-book shows that the members of 
the class were Richard Ran tle, Rev. Washington C Ballard, 
Whzabeth Ballard, Thornhill Ballard, Mary Brooks, Rebeeca 
Atwater, Jocl Neff, Sarah Wright, Josias Randle, lciress 
Baker, Marilda Wilder, Samuel A. Walker, Mary Ballard, 
Alexander Miller, Aletha Ballard, Agnes IL. Ballard, Mhza- 
beth Gibson, Alworth Baker, Mary Adams, William Galli- 
gher, William P. M-Xee, Sarah H. M.Kee, Hail Mason, 
Grace Mason, Joshua Atwater, Aun M Randle, William Mil- 
ler, Katherine Miller, Alexander White, Susannah Kendall, 
Julia Ann Atwater, Sarah Cotter, Mlizabeth Randle, Hosea 
Armstrong, Samuel MeNeal and Roland Ballarct. The 
church membership having inereased in 1530, it was de- 
termined to build a house of worship. Jams Mason guye 
the congregation a lot, on which was erected in 1531, a 
plain frame building, forty by sixty feet in dimensions. 
This gave place to the present brick building, which was 
constructed in LSo4. 

The Biptist Church was organized at the house of Dr B. 
F. Edwards, in 1528. The Rev. Mr. Bradley was pastor 
for some time during the early history of the socicty. The 
first church building erected by the congregation is now 
used as an engine-house. 

St. Mury’s Catholic Church was reg ilarly organized in 


There was preach- 


1843, and a frame ehureh edifice erected. Previous to this 


Catholic services had been held in Edwardsville at irregular 
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intervals. The Rev. Mr. Reiss was one of the early pas- 
St. Boniface’s ehurch, a congregation of Catholie 
Germans, was formed in 1867, and a chureh building 
erected that year. 

St. Andrew's Protest nt Episcop il Church was organized in 
1ds41. 
terward erected, in which services were held for a number 
of years. 

The fierman Mithordists held religious services in Ed- 
wari-yille as early as 1847, aud i 1860 the congregation 
at FE lwardsville was made a separate charge. 


tors, 


A commodious frame chureb building was soon af- 


INCORPORATION AS A TOWN. 


A meeting of the citizens of E:wardsville was held on 
Saturday, the thir ieth of May, 1837, at the court-liouse, at 
which a vote was taken on the question of whether or not 
the town should become an ineorporated place, under the 
general law of 1831. James Wilson was chosen president, 
and William T. Brown, clerk. Fitty-seven votes were cast 
in favor of the incorporation, aud seven iu the negative. 

February 10th, 1853, the town was again incorporated by 
special act of the Legislature, which provided that the cor- 
porate powers and duties of said town shall be vested in five 
trustees who shall be elected on thie first Mouday in April of 
each year. This organization existed until Oct. QM, Mes 
wien it was organized as a city under the general law. 


INDIAN TREATY AT EDWARDSVILLE. 


In early days the Kickapoo Indians visited Edwardsville 
to obtain their annuities from Ninian Edwards, who then 
aeted as Indian agent. Traces of their camps in the vicinity 
of the town, and the peeuliar marks made by their stripping 
the bark from trees, were visib e for many years afterward. 

On the sixth of August, 1819, the commissioners on the 
part of the government of the United States and the chiefs 
of the Kickapoo tribe, negotiated a treaty by which the 
United States purchased an extensive tract of land, covering 
the central part of the state, and estimated to contain ten 
million of aeres, bounded by a line comencing at the 
mauth of the Illinois river, and running eastwardly by the 
old purchase live to the line dividing the state of Hlinois 
antl Indiana, thence north to the Kankakee river, and 
thenee duwn said river and the Illinois to the place of be- 
giming. The United commissioners were Benjamin 
Stephenson and Auguste Chouteau.* 


* The treaty is as follows: 


Arvienr 1. The undersigned chiefs and warriors, for themselves and 
their said tribe, for and in consideration of the premises and stipulations 
hereinafter made, do hereby eede and relinquish to the United States 

forever all their cizht, interest and title of, in and to the following 
tracts of land, viz: All their lands on the southeast side of the Wabash 
river, ineclutinz the principal village in which their ancestors for- 
erly resided, consisting of a large tract, to which they have had from 
time immemorial, and now have a just right that they have never 
heretofore ceded, or otherwise disposed of, in any manner whatever, 
also all the land within the following boundaries, vizi Beginning at 
the Wabash river at the upper point of their cession, made by the 
second article of their treaty at Vincennes, on the 9th of December, 
[5U9, running thence northwestwardly, (o the dividing line bebveen the 
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EAKLY MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES, 


The first step in the way of manufaeturing enterprises in 
Edwardsville was the old water mill of Thomas WNirkpatrick, 
This mil! passed into the hands of Paris Mason, who carried 
it on fur some years till the floods in the Cahokia caused 
such frequent damage that its maintenance was no longer 
profitable. About the year 1818 Josias Randle, the first 
county clerk of Madison county, constructed an ox mill near 
his residence which, after his death, was carried on by Josiah 


states of Illinois and Indiana, thence along said line to the Kankakee 
river, thence with said river to the Illinois river, thence down the 
latter to its month, thence with a direct line, to the northwest corner 
ot the Vincennes tract, as recognized in the treaty with the Pianke- 
shaw tribes of Indians at Vincennes, on the the 39th of December, 
1805, and thence with the western and northern boundaries of the ces- 
sions heretofure made by the sail Kickapoo tribe of Indians, to the 
beginning of which last described tract of land the said Kickapoo 
tribe claim a large portion by descent from their ancestors, anit the 
balance by conquest from the [linois Nation, and uninterrupted pos- 
session for more than a half century. 

ArticLe 2. The said tribe hereby confirm all their former treaties 
with the United States, and relinquish to them all claim to every 
portion of their lands which may have been ceded by any other tribe 
or tribes, and all and every demand which they might have had in 
consequence of the seeond article of the treaty made with the Puttaw- 
attomie Nation of Indiana at St. Mary’s on the 2d of Oct. 1SIS (pro- 
elaimed Jan. 15th, [S19). 

Artiche 3. The said tribe acknowledge themselves now to be, and 
promise to continue, under the protection of the United States of 
America, and of no other nation, power or sovereign whatever. 

ArricLe +. The said tribe re'ease the United States from all obli- 
gations imposed by any treaties heretofore made with them. 

ArrrieLe 5. The United States in lien of all former stipulations, 
and in consideration of the cessions of lind heretofore made by the 
said tribe, promise to pay them, at their town on the waters of the 
Osage river, two thoasand dollars in silyer, annually, for fifteen suc- 
cessive years. 

Arrticie 6, Alterel so as to read Article I, of treaty July 19th, 
1820. 

Articue 7. The United States promise to guarantee to the said 
tribe the peaceable possession of the tract of land hereby ceded to them 
and to restrain and prevent all white persons from hunting, settling, 
or otherwise intruding upon it. Bot any citizen or eitizens of the 
United States being lawfolly authorized for that parpose, shall be 
permitted to pass and repass through said tract, and to navigate the 
waters thereof, without any hinderance, toll or exaction from the 
said tribe. 

ArricLe &. For the purpose of facilitating the removal of the said 
tribe to the tract of Iand hereby ceded to them, tue United States will 
furnish them with two boats, well manned to transport their property 
from any point they may designate on the Mlinois river, and some 
judicious citizen shall be selected to accompany them in their passage 
through the white settlements to their intended residence. 

ArticLe 9. The United States will take the said Kickapoo tribe 
under their care and patronage, and will afford them protection against 
all persons whatever provided they conform to the laws of the United 
States, and refrain from making war or giving any insult or offense 
to any other Indian tribe, or to any foreign nation, without having 
obtained the approbation and eonsent of the United States. 

Arnicie 10. The stid tribe, in addition to their above cession, do 
hereby cede and relingnish to the United States generally and with- 
ont reservation all other tracts of land to which they may have any 
right or ide on the left side of the Wlinois and Mississippi rivers. 

Proclaimed January 13th, 1821. 
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Randle, and afterwards by George 1). and John UH. Randle. 
The Messrs. Randle, with their father in-law, Aaron Arnold, 
turned this ox mill into a steam mil] about the year 1852. 
This was the first steam mill in Edwardsville, and it stood on 
the lot in rear of the present residence of WR. Brink. 
It was destroyed by fire svon after being placed in operation. 

The castor oil mill of John Adams was carried on suc- 
cessfully for several years. It was established in 1825. That 
year he made five hundred gallons of oil, which soll at two 
dollars and a half a gallon. The next year the product had 
increased to eight hundred gallons, and the price had fallen 
toa dollar and a half. In 1827, one thousaud gallons were 
manufactured. and sold at a dollar and twenty-five cents a 
gallon, and in 1823, cighteen hundred gallons, which only 
brought a dollar a gallon. In 1829, a little more than five 
hundred gallons were made, and in 1830 the production 
arose to ten thousand gallons. One bushel of the castor 
bean yielded about seven quarts and a half pint of oil. For 
the beans, about seventy-five cents per bushel was paid. 
Before starting his oi} mill, Mr. Adams had erceted a 
fulling mill on the Cahokia, which was placed in operation 
in 1825. For several years this was conducted under the 
management of George W. Putnani. 

The Edwardsville Steam Mill Company was organized in 
1839. J.C. Dugger was president of the company. All 
the stock came subsequently into the possession of George 
W. Phillips, who operated it fur a number of years. 


EDWARDSVILLE INDUSTRIES, MANUFACTURES, ETC. 

Edwardsville Mill and Elevator —This industry was estab- 
lished by Kehlor Brothers in the spring of 179, and is 
located on Main street, about three blocks north of the court- 
house. The millis a brick building, four stories high with a 
basement. Its size on the ground is 45x 82 feet. The 
machinery consists of the latest improved roller process, 33 
pairs of rolls and 3 burrs, with a eapacity of manufacturing 
600 barrels of flour in twenty-four hours. This product is 
shipped to different parts of the United States and Murope, 
The elevator is 45x 60 feet, and 60 feet in height, and has 
the capacity of elevating 10,000 bushels of wheat daily, and 
a storing capacity of 110,000 bushels. [¢ is constructed in 
regular elevator style, and every grain bin is hoppered. The 
machinery for distributing grain to all parts of the elevator 
and for changing from bin to bin, is complete. The bran 
bin is 20x35 feet, and 50 feet in height. The clevator 
building is iron-elad, the better to protect it from fire, and 
the grain from the driving storms. A warehouse is detached, 
100 x 104 feet in size, and capable of storing 7,000 barrels 
of flour. The engine room is constructed of brick, and in 
aize is 25x 663 feet. The engine is of the Harriss-Corliss 
make, 300-horse power, and said to be one of the best of its 
size in the State. The boilers are four in number and con- 
structed of stecl, being four feetin diameter and twenty-four 
feetin length. By this enterprise, about sixty men are given 
constant employment. This includes the cooperage necessary 
to the business. The estimated capital invested is $150,000, 

Ok IG Refiving Compuny.—This factory is loeated on 
the N. E.} of the N. W.} of section 15, on the farm cf C. M- 
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Schwarz, about one-half mile from the city limits. The 
manufacture of sugar and syrup from Northern grown 
sugar-cane, is a question which has for several years en- 
grossed the attention of some of the best scientists, and most 
enterprising manufacturers, as well as the more advanced 
It is an industry, which as yet is in 
its infaney, and has not, until within the last year cr two, 
received even a small per cent. of the encouragement duc it. 
The first sugar-eane grown in this vicinity was by Mr. 
Sehwarz, a member of the above company. This was in 
1857, since which time he has made its culture, ete, a care- 


farmers of the North. 


ful study. In 1880, under the tirm name of Belcher & 
Schwarz, a co-partnership was formed, and the preparation 
for manufacturing the cane into sugar was commenced. The 
senson of J5¢0) was a very disastrous one, and no attampt 
was made to make sugar, other than in an experimental way, 
although 6000 gallous of syrup were manufactured, from 
which the company realized a good profit. In 1881, for the 
purpose of inducing more of the farmers to beeome inter- 
ested iu the cultivation of cane the firm organized a stuck 
company under the name of * The Oak Ill Refining Com- 
pany of Edwardsville,” with a capital stock of 35.000. The 
first election of directors and officers was held in the summer 
of ISS], when the followiug direetors were chosen: Geo- 
C. W. Belcher, St. Louis; C. F. Miller, Dundas, Minn; 
C. M. Sehwarz, B OR. Burroughs, and F. Kk. Gillespie of 
Sdwardsville. Officers: Geo C. W. Belcher, President, 
B. R. Burroughs, Vice-President, C. M. Schwarz, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

The season of 188] was also a poor year for the caue crop, 
yet 4,000 gallons of syrup were marketed at home, finding a 
ready sale. 
a large acreave of the product planted. These works have 
been greatly improved, and their capacity largely increased 
by new machinery since last year. The present cap city is 
about 800 gallons of syrup daily. 1f the company is pro- 
perly eveouraged by the furmers of this vieluity, it is their 
inteution to erect an extensive establishment near the june- 
tion of the W. St. L. and P. and the P. C. and St. L. rail- 
ways. 

Carriage Manufactory, Springer & Brothers, Proprictors. 
This factory ix situated on the north side of Vandalia strect, 
one block south of the public square, and was established 
by H.J. Springer in the spring of 1570, but is now conducted 
in the firm name above given. The business occupics a brick 
building two stories high, and 30 by 65 feet on the ground ; 
also, a two story frame attached, 50 by 30 feet. The latter is 
utilized for a painting and trimming room, and repository for 
manufactured carriages. The machinery is driven by a four 
horse-power steam engine, and the manufactured product is 
about fifty carriages annually. The business gives em- 
ployment to eight men, C mnected with the same building 
is the firm of Gillespie & Springer, engaged in the manu- 
facture of patent thill couplings. One of the firm of this 
establishment, F. J. Springer, is exelusively interested in 
the manufacture of a patent “casy riding spring.” 

Gesserts Custom Flouring Mill was c-tablished hy George 
Gessert, in the fall of 1877, and commenced operations the 


This season, 1852, promises well, and th-re is 
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January following. 
eluding boiler-room, two stories high, and cost over $5,000. 
It contains two run of burrs, and has a capacity of grind- 
ing thirty-five barrels of flour daily, giviag employment to 
three men. The machinery is driven by a thirty horse- 
power engine. The mill is situated on Second, near Uuion 
strect. It is coustructed for both a custom and merchant 
mill, and has the facilities of manufacturing the patent pro- 
cess tlour. j 

Carriage, Wagon and Machine Shop.—This shop is situ. 
ated on the corner of Vandalia and St. Louis streets. It 
was built in the spring of 1874 by Michael Desmond, the 
present proprietor, who bas heen engaged in the business in 
the city since 1864. The building is a frame, two stories, 
and 60x30 feet in dimensions. The bu-iness is mainly con- 
fined to the repairing of machinery and general work, A 
building, 40x30 feet, is connected with the shop, for the 
purpose of doing the wood-work of the establishment. 
Hight men are given employment. It is run by steam- 
power. 

Cooper Shops, owned and econdueted by Martin Dippold_ 
and Joeated on the southwest side of the railroad, on St, 
Louis street, near the Wabash, St L. & P. depot. There is 
a branch shop situated in lower town. The business was 
established several years ago, with the purpose of furnishing 
the Edwardsville flouring mills with barrels to ship their 
flour. Thirty-eight men are employed, and about 80,000 
barrels are manufactured annually. 

Wagon and Corriage Manuf sctory, established by Weber 
& Son, in the spring of 1873, is located.on Vandalia 
street, about two blocks southeast of the court-house. The 
elder member of the firm las been eugaged in the business 
in Edwardsville since 1554 The present building is a 
frame, 50x8 feet, and two stories high. A one-story frame 
attachment, 45x50 feet, belongs to the shop, aud is utilized 
for storing wood-work, Jumber, etc. Some seasons of the 
year from ten to twelve men are employed. The wo.k is 
all hand made. 

Star Flouring Mills, Jacob Dunstedter proprictor. This 
mill was erected in the summer of 1806, at a cost of $15,000, 
and is situated on Second street, near the railroad. It is a 
frame building, three stories high and a basement, with 54 
feet frontage, and is constructed in the form of an L. The 
main building is 45x54 fect, and the engine-room 30s42 
fect. It has four run of stone, and a capacity of manufac: 
turing 125 barrels in twenty-four hours, and has six men in 
its employ; the engine is fifty horse-power. This is purely 
a merchant mill, and ships its flour both to the Mast and 
the West. Mr. Dunstedter is a practical machinist, and 
was the first to run a steam-thresher in Madison county. 

Mu lison County Murble Works are situated on Main strect, 
opposite the eourt house. These works were established by 
G, J. Starmer in the spring of 1880. 
employment to four men. The building is a small frame, 
one story, with a workshop in the rear of salesroom. 

Enterprise Marble Works, situated corner of St. Louis 
and Vandalia streets. These works were established by Ed- 
ward I. Koch, proprietor. 


This industry gives 
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It is a frame building, 40x50 feet, in- 


Cigar Manufactory, F. Begemann, proprietor, established 
in 1867, and Joeated on Main street, east of the square. 
This factory manufactures annually 250,000 cigars, and 
employs five persons, Al] goods are hand-made and sold at 
various points in the state. 

Sodu Fuet-ry, owned and operated by Frank. Farles, 
situated on Main street, one block sonth of the court-house 
square, Mr. IT. commenced business in the spring of 1571. 
The capacity fur manufacturing is from three to four thou- 
saud boxes of soda-water per annum. Mr. Harles also 
supplies the city with ice. 

Wolf Brothers’ Coal Mine-—This shaft is situated in the 
southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 11, 
about one-half mile southeast of Court-House Square. It 
was sunk by the above firm in the summer of 1879, with 
a capital investment of $20,000. Its depth is 217 feet to 
the surf.ce of the coal, and the vein averages six and one- 
half feet. The coal is of the finest quality found in this 
part of the state. When the mine is worked to its full 
capacity, 7,000 bushels of coal are raised daily, and it requires 
150 men to operate it. The amount for wages paid ont per 
month, when in full blast, is $7,800. An engine of furty 
horse-power is employed in raising the coal. This firm is en- 
gaged in sinking another shaft on the Narrow Gauge railway. 

St. Louis and Edwardsville Coal Company, J. 8. Trares, 
President. This mine is located on section 10, on the City 
branch of the W.St. L & P. railroad. The shaft was sunk 
by Tunstell & Holmes, in 1868 or 1869. About ten years 
later it was purchased by John A. Prickett, and was leased 
by the above company in the fall of 1881 for the term 
of twenty years. The depth of the shaft is 125 feet, and 
the coal vein averages seven feet, Wheu fully worked, it 
will mine 2,800 bushels of coal daily. The coal is raised by 
steam-power. 

Schramek Coal Mine was opened by Frank Schramek in 
the spring of 1879, and is located on the Wabash, St. Louis 
and Pacifie Railway, on Union street. Its depth is 65 feet, 
and the coal vein averages six and one-half feet. The capi- 
tal invested is $6,000. In the busy season, twenty-five men 
are employed, and will mine 200,000 bushels of coal within 
the year. The main shipments are made to St Louis. A 
60-horse power engine is employed to lift the coal. 

Another shaft, owned by Mrs. Smidt, is situated near the 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific Depot. This mine was 
opened by Henry Iitter about 1857, and came into the pos- 
session of Mrs. Smidt in 1877, Coal is reached at the 
depth of 96 feet, and the vein is five feet. Ten workmen 
are usually employed in this shaft, and mine from five to 
six hundred bushels of coal per day. Horse power is utilized 
in hoisting the coal. 

Hellrungs Brick Yard—This industry, established 
about 1850, by D. Brown, passed into the hands of Louis 
Klinger in 1860, and was purchased by the present proprietor 
in 1867. It is situated about a quarter of a mile north- 
cast from the public square. Jt contains but one kiln, and 
annually turns out about 170,000 bricks, giving employment 
to three men. 

Elevator, R. B. Evans & Co., proprietors, is situated on 


The bricks are hand made. 
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the south side of the railroad track, above the Wabash 


depot. It was built in the fall of 1876 by the above com- 
pany. It is a frame building, 20x40 feet, and machinery 


room attached, 12x25 feet, and has the capacity of elevating 
5,000 bushels of corn per day, and will store 7,000 bushels, 

Machine Shop, Edward Naeher, proprietor. This busi- 
ness was commenced by the above in 1871; and in 1873 
a foundry was run in connection with the shop, but it proved 
a non-paying investinent, and was therefore abandoned. In 
1878 a saw mill was attached, but it was removed to the 
country «a short time since. The building is located on 
Second street, a little son-h and east of the Star [Flouring 
Mills; it is a frame, two stories, und its entire size, with 
attachments, is 60x55 feet The business consists in general 
repair work, and, when in active operation, gives employ- 
ment to several hands. 

Elevator, owned by M. B. Sherman, is situated on the 
Edwardsville Mill Switch, southwest of the big flouring mill. 
It was built in the spring of 1875, and has a capacity of 
shelling and elevating 2,900 bushels of corn daily, and has a 
storage capacity of 6,000 bushels. 

Brick YVards—William Bardelmeier, proprietor. These 
works were established in 1876, and are located in Wheeler's 
addition, about one-fourth mile east of Court-house Square. 
Two kilns are kept in operation, and manufacture about 
800,000 bricks yearly, giving employment to six men. 

In the same part of the city, near the above, is situated 
the brick yard of Jacob Hettergott, consisting of one kiln. 
It went into operation in the spring of 1881. Four men 
are engaged in running the yard, and 200,000 bricks are 
moulded within the season. 

Crocker’s Vegetable Gardens.—This industry was estab- 
lished by C. W. Crocker in the spring of 1864, and is located 
in out-lot 51, in Upper Edwardsville. The grounds oceupy 
eight acres, and are furnished with four hot-houses and 
other conveniences suitable to the business. Al kinds of 
plants and vegetables peculiar to the climate and markets 
are cultivated. 
Decatur, Litchfield, and other towns. 
five hands are given employment. 

Edwardsville Fire Company, No 1.—This company was 
organized Feb. 7th, 1874, consisting of hose, hook and lad- 
der, and engine departments. The first officers of the hose 
epmpany were Fred. Sochlke, captain; and Joseph Hentz, 
assistant. Hook and ladder: Arnold Schultz, captain; and 
Albert V.d. Broeck, assistant. All the members belong to 
the engine department, of whom William Friday was the 
first chief, and Charles Silze, assistant. The company is 
well uniformed, and under efticient drill to do good service 
in case of fire. In this, however, the city has been very 
fortunate, scarcely giving the fire company since its organ- 
ization the privilege of proving their efficiency. 

Company I’, 15th Battalion, I. N. G. was organized June 
15th, 1878, by Lieut. Col James T. Cooper, of Alton, com- 


In the busy season, 


manding the Battalion and mustering officer. Forty-three _ 


men were enrolled, and the following officers chosen :; John 
T. Fahnestock, Captain; Cyrus Happy, 1st Lieutenant ; 
Clay H. Lynch, 2d Lieutenant. The following non-eonmis- 


Shipments are made to Chicago, St. Louis, | 
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sioned officers were then appointed: Orderly Sergeant, Geo 
Richmond ; 2d Sergeant, Will. R. Crossman; 3d Sergeant, 
Thomas J. Morton; 4th Sergeant, James E. Tunnell; 5th 
Sergeant, Johu J. Parker, Jr.; Corporals, M. Desmond, D. 
A. Lynch, Jule L. Prickett, and James B. Dale; Musicians, 
O. 1. Wolf, and E. Vhillips Additions were made to the 
company at different times until the number reached 53. 
August 30th, 1881, new officers were elected, being as fol- 
lows: John T Fahnestock, Captain; Thomas W. Springer, 
Ist Lieutenant; and Eugene Wahl, 2d Lieutenant. On 
account of the resignation of Geo. Richmond, Orderly Ser- 
geant, the other sergeants were advanced one position higher, 
Will. L. Crossman filling oftice of Orderly. 

The company is in excellent condition, being well uni- 
formed and equipped with Springtield breech-loading rifles. 
Their drill is among the best, and they have been highly 
complimented by the different inspecting officers. 

Edwardsville Public Library was organized in the spring 
of 1879, with proper officers to conduct the association. 
This enterprise is due to the efforts of several of the ladies 
of Icdwardsville. The association commenced with twelve 
lady members, and the library consisted of 300 volumes 
The membership has increased to about 100, and the library 
has reached upward of 900 volumes. ‘The literature con- 
sists of standard works of travel, biographies of eminent 
men, authors, ete. histories, and the leading works of 
fiction. A matriculation fee of $2 per annum is required to 
become a member of the association. For the last year the 
library has been self-sustaining. The rooms are open every 
Saturday afternoon and evening. 

Bank of West & Prickett is situated in No. 2 Purcell 
street, and was established the Ist of January, 1868, with 
abundant capital to conduct a safe banking business. It is 
supplied with Hall’s burglar-proof safe, with time lock, and 
the best fire proof vault. 

J. A. Prickett & Sons, Bunkers.—This bank was chartered 
under the utle of Farmers’ Exchange and Loan Company, 
on the 2{th of March, 1867. The minimum capital was 
$25,000, aud limited to $500,000. Although organized at 
the time above stated, the bank did not open for business 
until in October, 1869. April 20th, 1881, it assumed the 
name of J. A. Prickett & Sons, in whose hands it is now 
etliciently managed. It is located in No.3 Main street 
It has Hall’s burglar-proof safe, tine lock, and fire-proof 
vaults. 

There are three live, enterprising 1ewspapers published 
here weekly, the Edwardsville Republican, Edwardsville 
Intelligencer, and the Edwardsvilie Democrat. 

Purk.—This is situated in Todd’s and others’ addition, 
“Upper Edwardsville,” and between Buchanan and Kansas 
streets extending north and south. It contains one block, 
and was lett vacant for the purpose in time, to fit it up for a 
park or place of leisure resort. Within the last few years 
it has been improved by grading and planting it with 
beautiful shade trees. Good walks extend through the 
grounds, and we are informed that it is the intention of the 
city authorities, at some future period, to arrange it in regular 
park style. 
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Edwardsville Gun Club was organized May 16th, 1879, 
with but a few members, but it has increased in numbers 
until it now has thirty, is in a prosperous condition, and 
owns all the paraphernalia of a first-class gun club, consist- 
ing of tents, traps, ete. Some fine shots belong to the club, 
and some of the finest guns in the state of Illinois are owned 
by its members. lis first officers were, W. E. Wheeler, 
President; E. B. Glass, Vice President; Herman Ritter, 
Secretary; J. R. Brown, Treasurer. The Board of Mana- 


gers was composed of H. E. Bayle and F. Mumme, in con- | 


nection with the other officers. Its constitution states the 
object of the club, as follows: ‘‘ The object of the elub shall 
be the establishment of Trap Shooting matches between its 
members, and the encouragenient of all things tending to 
social and géntle manly intercourse between its members, 
and also for the preservatiou of game and fish in the State 
of Illinois.”’ 

St. James’ Hotel, Hugh Kirkpatrick, proprietor This 
hotel was erected in 1875, by the above, and is situated on 
Main street about one-half square from the court-house. It 
cost, including grounds and furniture, $29,000. It is a fine 
brick structure, three stories high aud basement, with Man- 
sard roof,.and has a frontage of 66 fect, with a depth of 90 
feet. The architecture is of the modern style, and the ar- 
rangement ot rooms, ete., is of the most convenient order. 
It has the capacity of accommodating seventy-five guests; is 
supplied with two sample-rooms, a commodious office, and a 
dining room svfficient in size to accommodate its guests, 
and is indeed an ornament to the city of Edwardsville. 


Hoffman House, kept by A. Hoffman, is a good, commo- 
dious brick hotel, situated on Main street, fronting the 
Court-house Square, and is a popular house, It has been 
recently enlarged, and is being otherwise improved. 

There are five other hotels in the city, including the 
house at the Wabash depot: Dernreuther House, kept by 
David Bernreuther ; Broadway House, Henry Daube, pro 
prietor; Wabash Hotel, kept by Mrs. Anna Swarz; Union 
House, Fritz Gubritz, landlord; and the Railway House, 
kept by William Storig. The latter is situated at Edwards- 
ville Junction. 

Schools—The city contains two publie schools (one col- 
ored), and three parochial schools. In this connection, we 
shall speak at length only of the present schools and 
school buildings of the city. The question of building a 
school-house suitable to the wants of the large number of 
pupils of the town, was mooted in the year 1859. <A vote 
was taken for and against the proposition of borrowing 


$9,000 to erect a building that the times demanded. The 
vote was in favor of raising the necessary means. A site 


was chosen aud a plan of the house prepared, but the sum 
voted was too small for its erection. The plan was submit- 
ted to the people, who adopted it, and authorized a loan to 
he made, sufficient to cover the expenses of the same. The 
cost of lot and buildings was about $14,000. The house is 
a substantial brick structure, three stories high and base- 
ment. Nine teachers are employed, beside the principal, 
and it has an attendance of between five and six hundred 
pupils. At this writing, the school is under the efficient 
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management of Prof. 1. H. Brown, aided by a competent 
corps of teachers, who have succeeded in placing it among 
the best graded schools of the state. 

Wood Lawn Cemetery.—This is one of the finest kept 
grounds in western Illinois. It was incorporated August 
19th, 1871, with the following as members of the associa- 
tion: John C. Burroughs, Michael G. Dale, William E. 
Wheeler, Joseph Pogue, William H. Jones, David Gillespie, 
F. A. Wolf, John A. Prickett, and Andrew W. Metcalf. 
The ground comprises fifteen acres, and is situated one mile 
west of the Court-house Square. The first interment was 
made July 8th, 1872. The number of adult persons buried 
here at this writing is 108; children, 192; colored, 28 ; total, 
328. Only about one-half of the above number were the 
deceased of the city of Edwardsville. This would indicate 
that the town is situated in a healthy locality, as the num- 


_ ber of deaths is comparatively small for one decade. 


There are two other cemeteries in the city, the Catholic, 
and the first place of interment used before the laying out of 
Wood Lawn. The latter is now abandoned for burial pur- 
poses, and is fast going to ruin and decay. 

The city also contains nine ehurches, the histories of 
which will be found in the Ecclesiastical chapter. The 
newspapers have a special chapter; hence, for their rise 
and progress, see Chapter on the Press. 


SOCIETIES.” 

Edwardsville Lodge, No. 99, A. F. and A, M, was char- 
tered the 6th day of October, 1851, with eight charter mem- 
bers. The total number enrolled since organization is 183; 
present membership, 100. The lodge meets in Masonic 
Hall (Wolf’s buildings), on Main street, the first and third 
Thursdays in each month. The society has an excellent 
lodge room, and all the facilities to do good work. 

The charter members were: Dr. John H. Weir, H. K. 
Eaton, Matthew Gillespie, John A. Prickett, David Gilles- 
pie, James 5. Jett, William Glass, and Thomas O. Springer. 
Of the above named, only two are now living, John A. 
Prickett and Thomas O. Springer. 

Edwardsville Chapter, No. 146, R. A. M., was chartered 
October 6th, 1871. Iustituted November 20, A. D. 1571, 
A. L. 5881, with twenty-two charter members. First offi- 
cers, Samuel V. Crossman, High Priest; John A. Weir 
King; Wesley R. Graves, Scribe. Present membership, 40. 
The chapter meets in Masonic Hall (Wolf’s building), Satur- 
day, on or before the full moon in each month. 

trractacus Lodge, No. 72, K. of P.—This Lodge was in- 
stituted May 30th, 1877, with 13 members. It received its 
charter from the Grand Lodge, October 16th, 1878. Its 
present membership is 25. Withdrawal cards have been 
issued to 11 members since organization. The Lodge meet 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall each alternate Wednesday evening 
During the first year of its organization the Lodge was 
obliged to borrow money for necessary wardrobe, ete., but 
it is now out of debt, and is a live working society 

Edwardsville Lodge, No. 46, I. O, O. F., chartered De- 


* For this data we are under obligations to the various secretaries of 
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cember 27th, 1548, and instituted January 12th, 1549. 
There were but five chartered members. Present member- 
ship, 90. The Lodge is in excellent financial condition, 
having in rea] estate, and moneys due, upwards of $5,000. 

Edwardsville Encampment, No. 119, I. O. O. F., was char- 
tered October 10th, 1871, with a membership of eleven. The 
present membership is 25. It is in good working order, 
and its members stand high in the estimation of the com- 
munity. 

Bohemian Roman Catholic Benevolent Society of St. J. of 
N. This society was incorporated August 19th, 1880, with 
14 chartered members. Its present membership is 15. Its 
time of meeting is the first Sunday in each month at the 
Catholic church on Main street. The Lodge is free from 
debt, and has several hundred dollars in the treasury. 

Cahokia Count of U. O. of F. No. 182. Charter was 
granted June 2d, 1881, there being 19 charter members. 
Whole number enrolled since organization, 20. Presen 
membership, 14. 

Franklin Grove, No 22, A. O.D. Chartered May 5th, 
1869, with seven members, and at this time has increased to 
56. The Lodge meets at their hall on Main street everyt 
Wednesday night. The society is in excellent condition 
financially, owning their hall, which with other property 
is valued at $2,200. 

Kdwardsville Turnverein, was organized in the spring of 
1858, aud discontinued in 1860. Was reorganized the 10th 
of July, 1868, commencing with 14 members. Present 
membership is 50. The society has bought lots on Main 
strect, upon which a hall is to he erected, costing four or 
five thousand dollars. The society meets the first Saturday 
in each month. 

Muennerchor was organized in 1853, and discontinued 
about 1860. Reorganized in 1863. Active membership, 
16; passive, 20. 

Tuscan Lodge, No. 1798, G. U.O of O. F., (Colored). 
This Lodge was organized May 7th, 1877. The Lodge is 
in good working order. Is situated on Main street, First 
ward. 

Star Lodge No. 5, (colored) was instituted May 15th, 1877, 
with seven charter members. Present membership 29; 
finance members, 29. 


BUSINESS HOUSES—-TRADE OF 1882. 


General Stores.—G. B. Crane, William F. Hainlin, Anton 
Schroeder. 

Groceries aud (Queensware-—Thomas C. Clark, Leonard 
Flackeneker, Adolph Klingel, Edward L. Schwarz, Chas 
Ilack, Tunnel] Brothers, Joseph Schmidt, Jacob Hoehen, 
Brendle & Co. 

Dry Goeds, Clothing and Shoes.— Aloysius Gerber. 

Millinery and Furnishing Goods.—A. O, French. 

agricultural Warerooms,—Agent for McCormick Ilar- 
vester. F. McNulty. 

Hardware, Tinware, Stoves, Agricultural Implements — 
Jaimes T. Tartt, Trares& Keller, A. Schultz & Co. 

Harness and Saddle Stores.—John H. White, August 
Fischer, August Heise] & Co. 
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Furnishing Goods, Millinery, ete —J. G. Barnsback. 

Druggists and Pharmac sts.—Harmist & Cook, Henry 
Bickelhaupt, Joseph Pogue. 

Physicians.—Jozeph Pogue, John M. Armstrong, T. B. 
Spauling, E W. Fiegenbaum, John Kern, Edward H. Weir 
J. W. Enos, William Olive, 5. T. Robinson. 

Shoemakers.— Edward Ballweg, Joseph Ballweg, Ignatius 
Brendle, Sebastian Brendle, Lewis Hartung, Ferdinand 
Schott, Jacoh Wenner, John Wilhelm, J. Echuenberger. 

Blacksmiths—Henry Ballhorn, Joseph Levora, Andrew 
Silzle, Philip Wenner, Elbert Samuels. 

Bakeries and Confectioneries—George Bernius, Charles 
Sommerlad. 

Confeetionery.—T. W. Yates & Co. 

Meat Murkets—George M. Lenz, James Whitbread 
Schwarzkotf Brothers, Charles Lenz, William Steehlinger 

Furniture Dealers—Jacob Eberle, Charles Leuckle. 

Dentists.— Geo. A. McMillan, H. B. Bull. 

Gunsmith—Gus Herder. 

Merchant Tatlors—Joseph Brendle, John Brinkmann & 
Co., Adam Herweck, Henry Krebs. 

Barbers.—George Brendle, Henry Brinkmann, Robert F. 
Story, Benj. F. Peters. 

Puinters.—G. Bergmann, Francis Heisterbaum, John W. 
Gooch. 

dlustices of the Peace.—Joseph Chapman, Edward Phil- 
lips, Irwin B. Randle, John Hobson. 

lbstructors of Title —Chapman & Leverett, L. C. Keown. 

Architect. — Charles 11. Spilman. 

Real Estate Dealers—A. L. Brown, Henry C. Gerke. 

Sewing Machine Dealer—Robert Young. 

Contractors and Brick Masons.—F. Stilwell, Jacob Kaber. 

Grain Dealers and Live Stock Traders —sSherman and 
Berger. 

Lumber Dealers —A. A. Perley, Johu xtolze. 

Jewelers.—J. B. Dale, Theodore Stockburger 

Carpenters and Builders.—Alonzo Keller, John Keller 
Charles Pauldy, T. J. Newsham, Herman Berlemaun. 

Jnsurance Agents—Chas. A. Gaiser, lt. B. Evans. 

Restaurants —Frank Stenzel, Jacob Pteitter, 

Post Muster --John Coventry. 

Livery Feedand Sale Stables —John Il. Lee. 

Salvons—Simon Kellerman, Frank Stenzel, Fred Mum- 
ine, Valentine Bauer, Jacob Dengenfelder, Lorenz Knaus, 
Gotthebe Rohrkaster, Hermau Sachse, Anton Schroeder 
Joseph Schwager, Thomas Sedlacek, Jacob Baier, Miller's 
Exchange, by Albert V. d. Broeck, William Friday, Peter 
Abrains, Henry Mick. 


SETTLEMENTS IN EDWARDSVILLE TOWN? 


a 


Among the carliest pioneer settlers in Edwardsville 
township were Charles Gillham, and his two sisters, Mary 
and Margaret, with their husbands, Thomas Good and 
Bryant Mooney, who, with their families, emigrated from 
Georgia to this state in 1805. Charles Gillham pre-empted 
what is known as the Phillips’ farm, on section 13, about two 
miles south of Edwardsville. After living there some 
years, he sold his claim to John and Beniah Robinson, and 
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removed to Hurricane Creek, in Bond county. He died in 
Towa, at an advanced age. His wife also lived to a very 
old age. He was ason of Ezekiel Gillham, who settled in 
Georgia, and a grandson of the original Thomas Gillham 
and his first wife, of Virginia. Charles Gillham and his 
two sisters, above mentioned, were the only children of 
Ezekiel Gillham, who settled in Ilinois. Thomas Good 
settled on section 23, on the farm now owned by W. R. 
Prickett. He reared a large family, and many of his de- 
seendants are yet residents of the state. He and his wife 
remained on this place until their death. His youngest 
son, H. Davidson Good, lived on the old place a number of 
years, was deputy sheriff under William E. Wheeler, and 
died near Marine at an old age. Bryant Mooney located 
in the same neighborhood, and gave name to Mooney’s 
branches, two small streams in that vicinity. He after- 
ward moved and Jocated near Greenville, in Bond county. 

Another of the oldest farms is the Shaetfer place, in section 
fifteen, two miles and a half southwest of Edwardsville. 
‘This was pre-empted by John T. Lusk soon after 1805. He 
was then unmarried, and an aunt, Mrs. Sally Sams kept 
honse for him. In 1809 he married Lucretia Gillham, 
daughter of Charles Gillham; she was born in Georgia, 
January 11, 1793. He afterward sold his improvement. 
southwest of Edwardsville, to John W. Wright. and moved 
to what has since been known as the Fair Grounds. Here 
he lived in a tent till a cabin could he erected. The double 
log cabin which he bnilt stood for many years on the Fair 
Grounds, and in it was born Alfred Lusk, who was said to 
have been the first white child born in township four, range 
eight. After his removal into Edwardsville, where he be- 
came the proprietor of the first hotel in the place, Mr. Lusk 
continued for some time to cultivate this farm. 

In the year 1811, an important accession to the popula- 
tion in the vicinity of the present town of Edwardsville was 
made by the arrival of the Wright, Randle, and Bell fami- 
lies. Leaving Georgia in September of that year, these 
families reached Turkey Hill, near Belleville, in St. Clair 
county, on the 17th of October, and, after remaining there 
a few days, came to Madison county. John W. Wright pur- 
chased, as above stated, what is now known as the Shaeffer 
place, two miles and a half southeast of Edwardsville, and 
lived there till his death. His three oldest sons were in 
Captain Bolen Whiteside’s Company of Rangers during the 
war of 1812-14. 

Josias Randle settled the place where the family of the 
late Judge David Gillespie now resides. He was born in 
Virginia. He became the first clerk of the connty conrt, 
after the organization of Madison county. He built an ox- 
mill near his residence in 1818. He had four sons, Barton, 
Richard, Peter, and Josias. Barton was a minister in the 
Methodist Church, and died in 1882. Richard becaine also 
a Methodist minister, and is still living. Peter practiced 
medicine at Edwardsville and Alton, and moved to Califor- 
nia. He was a surgeon in the Army of the Potomac dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion, and president of a medical 
college in San Francisco. Josias adopted the legal profes- 
sion, and, after achieving success as a lawyer, died of the 
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cholera in New Orleans in 1842. The only daughter, Martha, 
married George Ripley, and is now living at Staunton. 
After the death of Josias Randle, his nephew, Josiah Ran- 
dle, became the owner of his place of residence, and con- 
tinued for some time to operate the ox-mill. 

In the fall of 1814, Mrs. Randle, the mother of Irwin B. 
Randle, of Edwardsville, reached the county from Tennes- 
see, with a family of eight children, of whom six were boys. 
The youngest was Irwin B [tandle, then three years old. 
Their futher died in Tennessee. The next year the family 
settled on the northwest quarter of section thirteen, of Ed- 
wardsville township, on land now owned by Ernst Kriege. 
This land was pre-empted by Edmand Randle, the oldest 
son. After living here several years, the family scattered 
to different parts of the county. The three oldest of the 
sous, Edmond, John H., and Josiah, died within a short 
time of each other, in 1855 and 1854. George D. Randle 
is now a resident of Mason city. Parham and Henry L, 
Randle returned to Kentucky, the former in 1527 and the 
later in 1829. Temperance, one of the daughters, married 
Thornton Peoples, one of the early residents of Edwards- 
ville, who removed to St. Clair county. Lucy became the 
wife of John Dew, one of the pioneer Methodist ministers of 
I}Hinois. 

Beniah Robinson, an early resident on section twenty- 
four, was one of the pioneer surveyors of the county. He 
removed to Oregon. On the farm of Thomas Good, two 
niles south of Edwardsville, the early camp-meetings were 
held. His wife was an earnest Methodist. William Gill- 
ham made the improvements on the northwest quarter of 
section twenty-four. The farm is the one now owned by 
Herman Giese. Jeptha Lampkin was an early settler on 
the northeast quarter of section twenty-four, and Robert 
Holliday on the northwest quarter of section twenty-five, 
and Robert McKee on the southwest quarter of section 
twenty-four. George Barnsback, in the spring of 1810, 
settled on section twenty-five. He was born in Osterode, 
Germany, in 1781, and emigrated to the United States in 
1797, and shortly afterward went to Kentucky. He came 
to Illinois in 1809. He served for two years in the ranging 
service during the war of 1812-14. From 1825 to 1831 he 
was a resident of St. Francois county, Missouri, and then 


' returned to his old home in Edwardsville township. 


George Kinder, one of the early settlers in the southeast 
part of the township, was a native of Pennsylvania. The 
family moved at an early day to Kentucky where his father, 
Jacob Kinder, was killed by the Indians. He came to what 
is now Madison county, in October, 1811, and settled on the 
northeast quarter of section thirty-six, on land now owned 
by Nelson Montgomery. He died on this farm. Of his 
nine children two were born in Kentucky previous to the 


‘ coming of the family to this State; six children reside in 


Madison county: Capt. Jacob J. Kinder, Jane R., who 


‘ married Robert Holliday, Robert H., George W. Kinder, 


Mrs. Mary A. Jarvis, and Eleanor, the wife of Nelson 
Montgomery. James Holliday, who came to this State from 
Georgia, settled in section thirty-four previous to 1811. His 
only child, Robert Holliday, was a man of conservative 
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disposition. Although the owner of seven hundred acres of 
land in this county, he moved to the poorest part of Macou- 
pin county where he purchased land, and died. Franklin 
Roach (whose proper name is said to have been Fields,) and 
who was a soldier under Gen. Marion in the war of the 
Revolution, made the first improvement on the farm now 
owned by Capt. Jacob J. Kinder in section thirty-six. He 
was a native of South Carolina. His son, David Roach, 
served with the rangers in the war of 1812, and with the 
moncy he received for his services, purchased the quarter 
section on which Capt. Kinder’s house is built. The Roach 
family moved to the neighborhood of Worden where the 
older members died. 

In the northwest part of the township, Ambrose and 
David Nix were among the pioneer settlers. Ambrose Nix 
made the first improvements on the farm now owned by 
William M. Lee in section thirty-two. ee married one of 
his daughters. David Nix settled the place where the 
Edwardsville road comes down from the bluff. The house 
in which he lived and died is stil] standing. Nix’s Ford, a 
well known place in the early history of the county, was 
half a mile northwest of David Nix’s house. The ford was 
free from quicksands, snd the best ou the Cahokia. Jacob 
Varner settled north of Nix’s ou land now owned by Henry 
F. Brockmeyer. Abraham and Joel Varner were sons of 
Jacob. Capt Bolen Whiteside lived under the bluff. in 
section seventeen. 

David Gillespie, the father of Matthew and Joseph, removed 
with his family and settled near Edwardsville in the early 
part of the year 1819, and resided here until the summer of 
1827, when he went to the Galena lead mines Ile returned 
in the fall of 1828, and located in the American 
bottom or rather under the bluff where he purchased the 
farm that was settled by Henry Cook in early times. He 
resided there until 1834, when he removed to Grant county, 
Wisconsin, where he died at a ripe old age. His wife had 
previously died in 1831, at the farm above mentioned. 

John Barber, who became a resident of the township 
about 1825, taught school for several years in a log school- 
honse near his residence, three miles south of Edwardsville. 
The school-honse stood in the middle of the Troy road, north 
of what is now known as the Melee place. Barber was a well 
educated man, who understood the Latin and Greek 
languages, and was considered an excellent teacher. ILis 
school drew to it pupils from Edwardsville. 

George Coventry came to the county in 1813. He was a 
millwright by trade, and built a water-mill in what is known 
as the Tan Yard branch. This mill was in existence some 
years, and traces of the old mill-race may still be seen. ‘The 
mill was about a quarter of a mile distant from the fair 
grounds. J. W. Coventry, who for several years has been 
postmaster in Edwardsville, isa son of his, and came with his 
father to this county in 1813. The branch received its name 
from the tan-yard which once existed at its head. This tan- 


_ Montgomery, in section 25, an ox-mill once stood. 


yard was started by Benjamin Steadman, who sold it to Rich" . 


ard Randle, and he to Tilghman H. West and William P. 
Mckee. West and Mckee rented the place to Solomon 
Harkey. In January, 1833, it was rented by C. W. Crocker. 


_ The yard was little used after 1840. It was placed in opera- 


tion as early as 1816 or 1817, and was a noted place in 
pioneer days. 

On the Cahokia, in section 8, just above the mouth of In- 
dian ereek, a mill was built at an early day, but was never 
placed in operation. Some of the rock used in its construc- 
tion is still visible. ‘Though the mill was never put to any 
use, it was productive of a law suit which found its way to 
the supreme court of the state. 

On the spot now occupied by the residence of Nelson 
Tts con- 
struction was changed, and attachments made with the idea 
of propelling it by wind. It did not operate successfully, 
however, and the structure was suffered to fall into decay. 
Danie] Tolman was the projector of this enterprise. 

One of the earliest Methodist churches in the West was 
the Bethel Methodist church, two miles and a half south- 
west of Edwardsville. It was built in 1805. About the year 
18t7 a church was built at Ebenezer, now called Centre 
Grove. The old Ebenezer church was attended for some 
years by the people of Edwardsville, there being no churches 
or religious organizations in that town for some time previ- 
ous to 1828. At the old Ebenezer school-house Hiram Ronn- 
tree was one of the earliest and best teachers. He taught 
two years, and his school consisted of eighty pupils. 

The earliest entries of land in township 4, range 8, were 
made in 1814. On the 20th of August of that ycar William 
Ottwell entered 160 acres in section 4. On the 13th of 
September Thomas Kirkpatrick secured patents for two 
tracts in section 2, one containing 102 and the other 10 
acres. On the same date John T. Lusk entered 330 acres 
in section 8. Both Lusk and Kirkpatrick made additional 
entries during the balance of the year. Michael Dodd also, 
on the 18th of September, entered 317 acres in scction 5, 
Two weeks afterward John Robinson entered one hundred 
and twenty-five acres in section two. Entries of land were 
also made in 1814 by Nicholas Jarrot, George Davidson, 
George Sanders, R. C. Gillham, Samuel Delaplain, James 
Greenwood, Benjamin Steadman, Josiah Randle, Josias 
Wright, Daniel Brown, Robert Reynolds, John McKinney, 
Thomas Randle, Thomas and John Good, Charles Gillham, 
George Barnsback, James Holliday, Robert Gillespie, Jacab 
Trout, George Belsha, John Nix and George Hubbert. 

The following named gentlemen have represented this 
township in the county board of supervisors: John A. 
Prickett elected in 1876 and re-elected in 1877, being 
chosen ehairman of the board both terms; Jacob W. Terry, 
elected in 1878, and by re-election served until 1881, when 
William EH. Cotter and Henry Brockmeicr were elected, Mr. 
Cotter being re-elected in 1882, with George W. Kinder as 
assistant. 
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EDWARD COLES.* 
Epwarp Cotes, the second Governor of the state of IIli- 
nois, resided in Edwardsville. He was an extraordinary man, 
and was more instrumental in shaping the destinies of Illi- 


nois (and perhaps of the Nation) than any man who ever | 


resided within her limits. In order to understand the force 
of this remark, itis proper to premise that the Constitution of 
the United States contained three provisionsthat were distaste- 
ful to the opponents of slavery. One wasthat the African slave- 
trade should not be abolished before 1808; secondly that there 
should be a fugitive slave law, and thereby that five slaves 
should be reckoned equal to three white persons on the floor 
of Congress. These clauses were all in ‘the interest of 
slavery. 


In order to induce its opponents, to accept the | 


constitution with these clauses in it, it was agreed that sla- | 


very should be confined to its then limits, and accordingly 
it was prohibited in the Northwestern territory by the Con- 
gress of 1787, then in session, cotemporaneously with the Con- 
vention, which was all the territory belonging to the United 
States. In 1802, we purchased Louisiana, in which slavery 
had been planted by the Spaniards, and French, In1812 
Louisiana was admitted as a slave state without much op- 
position inasmuch as slavery had existed there from the 
outset, and as the acquisition of the French possessions was 
looked npon as a necessity. 
admission as a slave State, formed out of this French territo- 
ry, and as slavery was principally introduced from the 
original thirteen States it was considered, that her admission 
wonld be in derogation of the understanding had in 1787, 
and hence, the agitation of 1819-20, which was finally set- 
tled by the admission of Missouri, and the compromise, 
which excluded slavery from all the French territory North 


of 36°30’ latitude except Missouri. Edward Coles, who | 


was a Virginian, inherited a hatred for slavery, and npon the 
death of his father he determined to manumit his slaves, 
and in order to do so, aud make comfortable provi- 


sion for their livelihood, he removed to Illinois; beforereach- | 
ing which, while on the Ohio river, he set all his slaves free, | 


and when he arrived at Edwardsville, he bestowed upon 
each head ofa family, a tract of land,ample for their main- 
tenance within about three miles of this place. 
soon appointed Register of the Land office here, and was 
consequently brought into contact with the people, and be- 
came very popular with all classes, particularly with those 
who were hostile to slavery. Soon it became manifest that 
an effort would be made to introduce slavery into Illinois, 
notwithstanding the ordinance of 1787. Illinois could not 
have been admitted into the Union with slavery, but the 
proslavery men, ever fertile in resources conceived the idea 
that the ordinance could be defeated by coming in asa Free 


In 1819, Missonri applied for | 


Coles was | 


State, and then altering the Constitution, so as to admit sla- | 


* For this Sketch we are indebted to Judge Joseph Gillespie, 
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very. An election for Governor of the State coming on 
in 1822, Coles became a candidate, evidently with a view of 
frustrating the designs of theslavery propagandists, and was 
elected. From this moment the Governor set all his energies 
to work to defeat their schemes. He devoted his time his tal- 
ents, his money, and risked his life in the cause he had espous- 
ed, and never relaxed his exertions until victory crowned 
his efforts. He gave his salary as Governor to the cause. He 
Was instant in season and out of season. It would be impossi- 
ble to do half justice to his efforts. He wrote and he rode. 
He loaded the mails with comments and correspondence. He 
addressed the people publicly and privately, whenever an 
opportunity offered. He was harassed with law suits, he was 
threatened with death, his property was destroyed by fire. He 
was fined $2000 for not giving bonds that the slaves he freed 
should not become a public charge, when the law requiring 
it had not been published fifteen days at the time, and not one 
in a thousand knew ofits existence. The Legislature remitted 
the fine, but the judge who tried him, held the act to be an cx- 
post facto enactment. The Supreme Court however gave 
him the benefit of the law. It may truthfully be said that 
at that early day he was the most earnest and energetic anti- 
slavery man in the United States, and to his efforts may be 
ascribed the defeat of the scheme to drag Illinois into the 
sisterhood of Slave States. Had Ilinois succumbed at that 
time Indiana would have followed suit, and if they had 
thrown their weight into the scale with the rebels, at the 
breaking out of the rebellion, it would have been difficult, if 
not impossible, to have suppressed it. So that the contest in 
which Governor Coles took such an active and efficient 
part may be said to have been the turning point in the his- 
tory of slavery in the United States. Governor Coles was 
on terms of great intimacy with Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, 
Mr. Monroe and J. Q. Adams. He was appointed bearer 
of despatches by Mr. Madison when President to Mr. Ad- 
ams, when Minister to Russia. He could have had any place 
he desired within the gift of any of those men. He could 
have basked in the sunshine of official favor, but he surren-- 
dered all his prospects for fame and power to the work 
more congenial to his heart of giving freedom to the op. 
pressed. After he had saved Illinois from the curse of 
slavery and seen his former slaves comfortably pro- 
yided for, he removed to Philadelphia, where he married and 
raised a family, and after a long, eventful, and useful life 
was gathered to his fathers, honored and beloved by all who 
knew him. 

An admirable Biography of Governor Coles has heer 
written by the Hon. E. B. Washburn, of Chicago. He has 
done all that man could do with his materials, but it is 
unfortunate that upwards of half a century should have 
elapsed, before attempting to rescue from oblivion the life 

d character of so good and great a man as Edward Coles. 
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Awone the old settlers and prominent men, who have for 
many years been identified with Madison county, is Joseph 
Gillespie. He is to-day perhaps the most conspicuous figure 
in her history. He is one of the connecting links between 
this and the pioneer era of Illinois, and comes down to us 
from a former generation. In his active life he was the 
contemporary, associate, and friend of men who have grown 
- great and added a page to the world’s history. He is of 
Scotch-Irish parentage, and the son of David and Sarah 
Gillespie, who were born, raised and married in county 
Monaghan, Ireland. The ancestors of the Gillespie family 
were originally Scotch. They left their native country two 


years after the battle of the Boyne and settled in Ireland. | 


They were Presbyterians in religion, and, it might be said, 
Republicans in their politics. Mrs. Gillespie even belonged 
to the “ United Irish Society,” which had for its object the 
liberation of the Irish people from the yoke of British tyran- 
ny ; and her brother was so particularly active in the rebellion 
of 1798, that he had to make his escape to the United States 
in order to save his life. The parents of Mr. Gillespie were 
warmly attached to America and her people, and, when the 


opportunity offered, quickly embarked for this country. 
They landed in New York in 1807, and located in New 
York city, where they remained until 1819, when they re- 
moved west and settled in Madison county, Illinois. Here 
Mr. Gillespie followed the occupation of tilling the soil, In 
1831 his wife died. In 1834 he moved to Grant county, 
Wiscousin, and died there in 1855. There were two sons 
born to David and Sarah Gillespie—Matthew and Joseph. 
Matthew died in 1861. Joseph, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in New York city, August 22, 1809. His educa- 
tion in schools was limited, and ceased entirely in his eleventh 


_ year. In those days schools were the exception, and at best 


were provided with incompetent teachers. His mother, 
however, who was well-informed and extremely fond of read- 
ing, in a measure supplied the want of suitable opportunities, 
She gave her sons all the instruction she could impart, pro- 
cured the best reading matter that the county afforded, and 
by her endeavors awakened in them a thirst for knowledge. 
She gave them her views upon what they had read, which 


strengthened their recollection, created habits of reflection. 


and made amends for the lack of early scholastic advantages, 
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Joseph remained at home until 1827, when he went to the 
lead mines at Galena, and spent that season and also the 
seasons of 1828-29. A change in the tariff about that time 
made the sale of lead difficult, and the business of mining it 
became unprofitable. He returned home 
there until 1831, when he went to Edwardsville. The same 
year he was invited to read law with Hon. Cyrus Edwards, 
at hisaresidence on Wood River. This kind offer he hesi- 
tated to accept, on account of his lack of early educational 
training, but Mr. Edwards overcame his (Gillespie’s) fears, 
and persuaded him to accept the offer. He lived in the 
family. of Mr. Edwards for two years, and in that time 
read Jaw under the direction and tuition of his generous 
benefactor. 

During that time the Black-Hawk War broke out. He 
volunteered and made the campaign of 1531 and 1832, 
About the time he was ready to commence the practice of 
his profession, he was elected probate judge of the couuty, 
which position he held for two years. - After the expiration 
of his term as probate judge, he began to travel the circuit. 
The bar of this circuit at that time, as well as the bench, 
consisted of an array of learned and talented men. Judge 
Breese was on the bench, and such men as Alfred Cowles, 
Gustave Koerner, J. M. Krum, George T. M. Davis, A. P 
Field, Abraham Lincoln, James Shields, William H. Under- 
wood, Governor Bissell, J. L. D. Morrison, Lyman Trum- 
hull, U. F. Linder, and others, composed the bar. There 
were, indeed, giants in those days, and it required courage 
and confidence to enter the list against such an array of 
talent; but, nevertheless, Mr. Gillespie did enter, and 
proved himself a foeman worthy of their intellectual steel. 

In 1840 he was elected on the Whig ticket to represent 
Madison county in the State Legislature. His colleagues 
from this county were his preceptor, Mr. Edwards, and James 
Reynolds. The Whigs being in a hopeless minority, there 
was but little to do. After his return, he again went to the 
practice of his profession, in which he was not disturbed 
until 1847, when he was elected a member of the State 
Senate, in which body he continued until 1857. During 
that time the bill for chartering the Illinois Central Railroad 
came up. It was managed by Mr. Rantoul of Boston, the 
company’s agent. It had passed the house as he had drawn 
it up, to wit: That the company should pay to the State 
seven per cent. of its gross earnings and no taxes. Thirteen 
senators, among whom was Gillespie, determined to preserve 
the principle of taxation, and they struck out ‘seven per 
cent.” and inserted ‘five per cent.,” providing that the com. 
pany should pay State taxes at the rate of seventy-five cents 
per hundred dollars; and if that did not equal two per cent. 
of its gross earnings, the company should make it up to that 
figure,—so that it was not to pay less than seven per cent. 
in the shape of bonuses and taxation; but, as they under- 
stood it, it might have to pay more. Mr. Gillespie, and the 
other senators were favorable to, and desired to charter the 
road; but desired, above all things, to retain the principle 
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of taxation, and by no act of theirs show that they in any 
manner surrendered that principle. Their action was mis- 
understood at the time, and uo little abuse was heaped upon 
them ; hut time has proven that they were right, and their 
position well taken. The Supreme Court afterward decided 
that seven per ceut. was the maximum the company was to 
pay. During his time in the Senate, what was called “State 
Policy” originated. The Terre Haute and Alton Railroad 
had been chartered, and about $1,000,000 were invested in its 
construction, when a charter for the Atlantic and Missis- 
sippi Railroad, between nearly the same termini, was asked 
for, More than two-thirds of the district represented by 
Mr. Gillespie were in favor of the Terre Haute and Alton 
road, and he saw that the chartering of the Atlantic and 
Mississippi Railroad would forever destroy the former road, 
unless the latter was first built (as the Atlantic and 
Mississippi was a much shorter and straighter route), after 
which the second could be constructed,—maintaining that 
you could build a straight road after building a crooked 
one, but never a crooked one after a straight one was com- 
pleted between substantially the same termini. He was then, 
and is yet, in favor of building all the roads possible, and 
letting competition reduce rates and regulate traffic, without 
the interference of legislative bodies In 186] he was elected 
to the office of Judge of the Twenty-fourth Judicial Cir- 
cuit of Illinois, and occupied that position for twelve years. 
While upon the bench his judicial opinions were marked by 
great clearness, exhibiting thorough research, careful analysis 
and a sound knowledge of the principles of elementary law. 
Since his retiremeut from the bench he has practiced his 
profession. 

In matters of religion, Judge Gillespie is inclined to a 
liberal belief. Politically, he was originally an old line 
Whig, and remained a member of that party until its organ- 
ization was abandoned. He was opposed to slavery, and 
the intimate friend of men who were the acknowledged lead- 
ers of the advanced thought upon that question in that day ; 
and, so soon as an organized opposition was formed against 
slavery, that had in it the elements of success, he joined its 
ranks, and of necessity became a Republican, with which 
political organization he has remained to the present. He 
was always opposed to the dogma of State Rights, which was 
one of the cardinal principles of the Democratic party. 

In 1845, at Greenville, IHinois, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Mary E. Smith. There have been eight children 
born to them, five of whom are living. Their names are— 
Cyrus E., Mary J., Charles 8. Frank K., and Maria L. 
Gillespie. His wife was horn at Harper’s Ferry, Va., and 
is of English and German descent. Her father’s family 
were from England, and her mother’s from Hanover, Ger- 
many. Her step-father (Thomas Keyes) and her mother 
came to Illinois in 1832, and settled near Greenville, in 
Bond county, where Mrs. Gillespie resided at the time of 
her marriage. 
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Tut subject of the following brief sketch is a native of 
Edwardsville. He has been for many years, and is yet one 
of the active business meu of this eity. He is of English 
ancestry. His grandfather, George Prickett, emigrated 
from Eugland to Ameriea some time before the revolutionary 
war. In that struggle he cast his lot with the patriots, and 
The Pricketts 


first settled in Maryland, aud there George and his brother 


fought for the independence of the colonies. 


Jacob married two sisters, by the name of Anderson. Soon 
after that event they moved to the Carolinas, thence weni 
to Georgia, and subsequently removed to Kentueky, and in 
1808 came to the territory of Illinois, and settled in what is 
now kuown as Madison county. Abraham Prickett, his 


son and father of the subject of this memoir, was born July 


prominent man, was a member of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, and a member of the convention that framed the constitu- 
tion for the State in 1818. He was a Democrat and a strong 
Jackson man. He removed to Quincy, which was then a 
trading post, and there died, June 12th, 1836. He married 
Martha Harris, who was also of English ancestry. She was 


born in Norwich, Connecticut, and died in 1823, leaving 


twin children, Thomas J.and John A.; the date of their 
birth was May 4th, 1822. John A. received his primary 
edueation in the log school-houses of the pioneer days of 
Illinois, where he learned to read, write and ealeulate ordi- 
nary examples in arithmetic. He always had a passionate 
love for study, and read every book that fell into his hands, 


and being blessed with a very retentive memory, soon 


27th, 1790. He was, in the early days of Ilinois quite a | acquired a knowledge of algebra, physics, chemistry, and 


His education therefore was mainly 
The habits of study formed and 


the Latin language. 
aequired by self-culture. 
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nurtured in his youth still abide with him, and through life he » 


has read voluminously and closely, books upon scientifie sub- 
jects, travels, memoirs, and the authors of the past and present. 
His library, comprising over one thousand volumes, contains 
many rare books, and the standard authors, and al! exhibit 
refined taste, and excellent judgment in their selection. 


After the death of his father he was placed in charge of 
an uncle, who was a lawyer by profession, and who designed 
to prepare young Prickett for entrance upon the profession, 
but owing to domestic tyranny, he ran away and engaged as 
a cabin-boy on a steam-boat. Before he entered upon his 
engagement, however, he was intercepted by his brother, 
who prevailed upon him to return home, offering as an in- 
ducement that he should attend school. 
tered school, studied diligently, and made rapid progress, un- 
der the idea that he was a burden to others, and above all 
He left school and 


entered upon an apprenticeship to learn the saddlery 


He returned, en- 


things he desired to be self-supporting. 


and harness trade, which he followed closely for six 
He 


was induced by Gov. Ford and other friends, to assist in 


years. About that time the Mexican war broke out 


~ fire. 


was elected County Clerk, and twice beeame his own succes- 
sor, and held the office for twelve years. His official career 
was marked by a close attention to the business of the office 
and an honest and faithful discharge of the duties apper- 
taining thereto. In 1864 he purchased a flouring mill in 
Edwardsville, which he operated until it was destroyed by 


In 1869, he embarked in the banking business, in 


_ which he still continues in connection with his sons, under 


the firm name of J. A. Prickett & Sons. 
Politically, Mr. Prickett was originally a Whig, and voted 


| that ticket until 1855, when he became a Democrat, and 


raising a company of men for the service. He complied with | 


their request, the company was raised, and enlisted for one 
year, and upon its organization he was elected First Lienten- 
ant. It became known as Co. E, of the 2d Regiment 
of Illinois Vols., Colonel, afterwards Governor Bissell, com- 
manding. Mr. Prickett remained with the regiment, and 
participated in the battles and skirmishes in which it was 
engaged up to and including the battle of Buena Vista, 
where he was wounded, the bullet shattering his left shoul- 


In consequence of the wound he returned home before 
In 1847 he was elected Recorder 
In 1849, he 


der, 
his enlistment expired. 
of Deeds, a position he held for two years. 


from that time to the present has been active in support of 
the principles of that party. In matters of religious belief 
he subseribes to none of the formulated creeds or dogmas, 
but believes that the truths enunciated and enjoined by the 
teachers of old and reiterated by our Saviour, are perfectly 
adapted to the wants of man, and that from them have 
grown manifold blessings that are enjoyed by the human 
family. He isa member of the orders of A. F. and A, M, and 
1.0 O. F., and is the only surviving charter member of 
the Odd Fellows, instituted in Edwardsville in 1849. 

Mr. Prickett was Chairman of the first Board of Super- 
visors under township organization, and the first Mayor of 
the city of Edwardsville. 

In 1847 he was united in marriage to Miss Elizabeth M., 
daughter of Julins L. and Mary M. (Gonterman) Barns- 
back, a native of Madison county. Mr. Barnsback was a 
native of Germany, educated at the University of Gottin- 
gen, and emigrated to America early in this century. They 
have five children living, Clara J., wife of W. H. Jones, 
Jule L., Minna M., wife of Cyrus Happy, Harry E., and 
Jessie E. This is but a brief sketch of Mr. Prickett. His 
life has been one of energy and industry, by the aid of which 
he has risen to an enviable and honorable position in life. 
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Was born in London, England, September 29th, 1828. 
In 1834 he came with his parents to America, and settled 
in New York City. While yet a mere boy, he came west 
to Cincinnati, and there learned the printer’s trade. 
In 1854 he removed to Alton, in Madison county, and 
engaged in the printing business, as foreman of the 
Alton Telegraph. The Telegraph office was subsequently 
sold ont to Geo. T. Brown of the Alfon Courier, and Mr. 
Crossman became superintendent of the office. During his 
connection with the Courier it was one of the best equipped 
offices in INinois, and did a large business in book and 
commercial printing. Subsequently, iu connection with 
others, he published that paper for a short time. In 1860, 
at his suggestion and earnest solicitation, the Alton Telegraph 
was revived, and he became one of the proprietors, under 
the name of L. A. Parks & Co. In the establishment of 
the Daily Telegraph also he took an active part, and secured 
sufficient subscribers by personal solicitation to guarantee 
its success. Parks & Crossman coutinued together until 
1864, when the latter withdrew. He then, in connection 


with James H. Hibbard, established a job office, and con- 
tinued job printing until 1869, when he removed the office 
to Edwardsville, and here established the Edwardsville Re- 
publican, with which he was connected until his death, 
which occurred June 17,1875. Mr Crossman was a dis- 
tinguished member of the Masonie fraternity, and belonged 
to the several orders of Blue, Royal Arch, Cryptie and 
Templar Masonry. In religious faith he was a Methodist, 
and attached himself to that religious organization in 1862. 
He took a great interest in Sunday-school work, and was 
superintendent of the M. E. Sunday-school in this city and 
in Alton for a number of years. On the 27th of February, 
1849, he was united in marriage with Miss Ellen Alice Mor- 
gan, with whom he lived happily until Jnly, 1878, when she 
died. Eigbt children were the offspring of that marriage, five 
of whom still survive the parents. Their names in the order 
of their births are: Charles C., Thomas M., Wilham R., 
Wate, Ellen E., Eva, Samuel V., Jr., and Edward V. Cross- 
mau. 
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A wative of Virginia, was born May 2, 1814, and is the 
son of Tilghman H. West and Mary A. nee Mitchell. His 
ancestors emigrated from England to Maryland, previous to 
the Revolution. His paternal great-grandfather held an 
office under the British government, and when war was 
declared returned to England; but his grandfather, Benja- 
min West, and his mother’s father, Edward Mitchell, 
entered the service under General Washington, and con- 
tinued till the close of the revolutionary war. The history 
and many incidents of the war, as related by his grand- 
fathers, made a strong impression on the youthful mind of 
the subject of this sketch. 


slaveholder, becoming dissatisfied with the institution of 


His father, who was a large 


slavery, manumitted his slaves, and in 1818 removed to 
Illinois, and settled four miles west of Belleville, which 


in building perhaps the first school-house erected in the 
county. 

The hardships incident to a frontier life, instead of dis- 
couraging, tended to strengthen the resolution to sneceed in 
life, and gave to him when a boy, that decision of character 
which has marked his life. There is nothing more instruc- 
tive and significant than a record of the early expericnces 
and influences which develop the character and direct the 
lives of snecessful men. When only twelve years of age, he 
was hoeing corn in the field, and there passed along the 
road near where he was at work, Governor Ninian Edwards 
and two other gentlemen, one a lawyer, the other an office- 
holder under the general government. They were talking 
of General Jackson and Henry Clay as having risen from 
farmers to men of the highest standing and influence. Then 


contained about half-a-dozen houses. Here he was assisted | and there the boy determined, that if unfailing effort ou 
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his part would achieve success, he would do so, and he 
never lost sight of the object to be attained. Leaving 
home the next year, he spent two years in the recorder’s 
office in Springfield, and recorded all the deeds made in 
Sangamon county during that time, also attended to the 
post-office, and cultivated the garden of his employer. 

In 1833 he obtained a clerkship in the land office in Ed- 
wardsville, in the office of William P. McKee, register, 
where he spent two years, working fourteen hours a day, at 
a salary of twelve dollars a mouth. Saving one-third of 
his wages, and having acquired a knowledge of book-keep- 
ing, he opened a store in Edwardsville in the early spring 
of 1835. 


energy, and with a sense of rectitude which governed all 


With almost no capital except industry and 


his thoughts and actions, he had so trained his mind to right 
thinking 


o 


and his will to right feeling and right doing, that 
He 
soon established the reputation of a reliable business man, 


it became a part of his intellectual and moral nature. 


and by industry, fair dealing, pleasant manners and prompt 
attention to all the details of his business, built up the 
largest trade in the town. 

Since the year 1824 there had been no hank in Ed- 
wardsville, and the business in the town having largely 
inercased, the want of such an institution was felt; and in 
1867, in connection with his son-in-law, Major William R. 
Prickett, he erected a fine building, and established the 
banking house of West & Prickett. The institution has 
ample capital, and is conducted on strict business princi- 
ples, and has met with that success which must follow a 
business conducted on a sound hasis and honorable dealing. 
Tn the financial panic of 1873, when almost every bank in 
the county suspended payments, the house of West « 
Prickett continued to pay and to discount as usual during 
the whole time; and at the close of the panic the number 
of their depositors was largely increased, and they had 
more money in their vaults than at the beginning. 

Notwithstanding his elose attention to business, Mr. West 
An 
earnest student, and with great fondness for literature, he 


has devoted much time to reading and self-culture. 


has collected a fine library, comprising some choice and 


rare hooks. Among them may be found Ossian’s poems, 


Herodotus, Plato, Locke, Sir William Hamilton’s Meta- , 
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physics, Bacon, Brown’s Philosophy, Thiers, Wiseman, La- 
martine, Guizot, De Tocqueville and others. In recognition 
of his literary attainments the board of trustees and faculty 
of the oldest college in the state conferred on him the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. When the Illinois National Guards 
was being formed he was commissioned captain in the 15th 
Battalion. In political affairs Mr. West has taken an active 
interest, and has received many expressions of confidence 
from his fellow-citizens; he has been a candidate for office 
fifteen times, and with two exceptions, has always been 
elected. He was a member of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1848, and took an active part in the debates of 
that body. and commanded the respect of the members of 
the convention. He was on the finance committee, and it 
was by his efforts in that committee that the article for the 
payment of the state debt was reported, and by its opera- 
He also drafted the article 
“On Counties,” by which a stop was put to the evil of 
His ambi- 


tion the state debt was paid. 


dividing counties and removing county seats. 


tion, however, has not been for politica] distinction, pre- 


t 


ferring rather the pursuits of business and the quiet of 
domestic life. In business he has been remarkably suc- 
cessful, never having had but one suit at law in the county, 
where he has been in constant business nearly fifty years. 
In politics he was formerly a Whig, but since that party 
became extinct, has acted with the Democratic party. For 
years he has heen an active and prominent member of the 
Methodist church, and for fifty years engaged in Sunday- 
In 1835 he was married to Miss Julia A. 


Atwater, in whom he found a worthy companion and wife, 


school work. 
for fifty-two years. Only three of his children arrived at 
age: Virginia, wife of Major W. R. Prickett, Mary, wife of 
W. F. L. Hadley, and Norah, the youngest, who is with 
him at home. 

Mr. West is now sixty-eight years of age, and although 
possessed of ample means, may be found every day at his 
place of business, with the cnergy and quickness of a man 
of fifty years. A man of pleasing address; social and hos- 
pitable; generous and liberal in his sentiments; retaining 
the aetivity, vivacity and cheerfulness of youth, his life re- 
veals the success that may be attained by self-reliance, 
integrity and persevering industry. 
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Was born in Edwardsville, Ull., September 30, 1828. He 
was the eldest child of Matthew and Nancy (Gordon) Gil- 
lespic. His mother died during his early childhood. David 
in his youth had but few of the advantages for obtaining an 
edneation that are now enjoyed by nearly every child in the 
land. The State was then in its infancy, and the school 
system but imperfectly operated. His education was there- 
fore mainly obtained at the select or subscription schools, 
with a short time spent at Shurtleff College. Asa boy or 
man he was always a careful student, and by his industry 
acquired a vast fund of general information. So thorough 
and complete was his system of study that he could at any 
time call to mind and into practical use anything that he 
had ever read or learned. He had a remarkably retentive 
memory, and was well-versed in the sciences and literature 
of the day. He was in the broadest and most liberal sense 
of the term a self-made man, which, in after years, was 
fully demonstrated by his powers of clear thinking, prac- 
tical reasoning and self-reliance. Several years before he 
had attained his majority he had conceived the idea that he 
would like to follow the profession of law. He accordingly 


became a student of law in the office and under the direc- 
tion of his uncle Joseph Gillespie. Here he obtained the 
mental food that stimulated his active mind. ‘The intrica- 
cies of the proper government and conduct of man with 
his fellow man, as laid down by Blackstone, Kent, Story, 
and other eminent jurists, found a fertile field in the mind 
of the young student; and on arriving at twenty-one years 
of age he was admitted to practice at the bar. He had, 
however, previously attended a course at the law school in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. From the time of his enrollment as an 
attorney-at-law until the day of his death he was actively 
employed in his chosen profession. 

Few, if any, lawyers ever practised at the bar in Madison 
county who were more thoroughly acquainted with the phil- 
osophy and intricacies of the law than he. As a lawyer he 
worked with zeal and energy for the cause of his client, 
but he would never resort to any unfair or unlawful means 
to win a case. He became a successful practitioner from the 
fact that he possessed legal abilities of a high order, and by 

_ his honesty and integrity won the confidence of judges and 
| juries. He participated in several important causus celebre, 
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which have shed lustre upon the jurisprudence of the State 
of Illinois, As an advocate he was both witty and logical, 
and when his full powers were aroused and called into requi- 
sition in the interests of his client, his language became not 
only ornate, but truly eloquent. 

In 1861 he was appointed Master in Chancery, a 
position he filled with credit for twelve successive 
years. While discharging the duties of that office, | 
he was further honored by being elected to the office of | 
County Judge, which position he filled from December, 1860, 
to December, 1869. With all the multiplicity of duties 
devolving upon him as Master in Chancery, he never neg- 
lected his extensive law practice, and at the same time made 
a record as County Judge that his friends may point to 
with pride, as being among the purest and most economical 
in the history of Madison county. 

His death occurred at his home in Edwardsville, after a 
very brief illness, on the evening of August Ist, 1881. 

He was married to Miss Minna A. Barnsback, October 
8th, 1855. She was the daughter of the late Julius L. Barns- 
back. His widow, two sons and two daughters survive 
him. 

In his social and family relations, he was one of the 
purest and best of men—ever true to his friends and to the 
principles that he believed to be right. In politics, he was 
a Republican, | 


JOSIAS RANDLE 


Was born in Brunswick county, Virginia, Oct. Ist, 1766. 
Entered the itinerant ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in early life. Removed to the state of Georgia in 
1790, and was married to Miss Ann Thorn in 1795, He 
continued an itinerant minister in Georgia until 1810. 

Becoming dissatisfied with the institution of slavery, and 
unwilling to raise his family in a slave state, he removed to 
Illinois territory in 1811, and settled on a tract of land, one 
and a half miles south of the present city of Edwardsville. 

There were at that time only two counties in the ter- 
ritory, Randolph and St. Clair. St. Clair was the northern 
frontier. Soon after, however, these counties were divided, 
and Madison county was organized, embracing all the nor- 
thern frontier. Mr. Randle was appointed by Gov. Ninian 
Edwards to the offices of clerk of the county, and circuit 
court and county recorder. 

In 1818 the state government was formed, and he was re- 
appointed to the same offiees by Gov. Bond. Soon after his 
second appointment, a great speculation sprang up in what 
was called the “ Military district’ of lands granted to sol- 
diers, which so increased the business in the recorder’s office | 


, one daughter. 


that he resigned the clerkship and confined himself to the 
duties of the recorder’s office, which he continued to hold 
until his death, which occurred on the 15th January, 1824, 
from acute inflammation of the lungs. 

His family consisted of eight children, seven sons and 
Four of the sons died in early life. Rev. 
Barton Randle, the oldest son, died in Staunton, Macoupin 
county, January 2, 1882, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
Rey. Richard Randle, the second son, now in his eighty- 
fourth year, resides in Taylorville. The daughter, Mrs. M. 
P. Ripley, lives in Staunton, Illinois ; and Doctor Peter W. 
Randle resides in San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Randle’s name occurs in the history of the M. E. 
Church of Madison county, as a prominent and influential 
local minister from 1811 to 1824, the time of his death. 

He was a warm and intimate friend of Hon. Wm. H. Craw- 
ford of Georgia, and deeply deplored the difficulty which 
existed between Mr. Crawford and Governor Edwards, when 
Crawford was secretary of the treasury in Monroe’s ad- 
ministration, and which led to the recall of Gov. Edwards 
whilst on his way as minister to Mexico. 

Mr Randle was of a genial disposition, fine presence, and 
enlarged hospitality. His death was deeply felt and de- 
plored by all who knew him, and indeed by all the citizens 
of the county. 


ROBERT BOSOMWORTH 


Was born in Yorkshire, England. He is the son of George 
and Alice (Wright) Bosomworth. His mother died in Eng- 
land. In 1854 he emigrated to America and brought his 
father with him, who died the same year. Mr. Bosomworth 
is the only survivor of the family. He settled in Spring- 
field, Ohio, stayed there but a short time, then came 
west to Morgan county, Illinois, where he remained two 
years. In 1856 he came to Madison county, and in 1866 
bought 160 acres of woodland, where he now lives, cleared 
it and opened a farm, and there he still remains. On 
the 10th of June, 1829, he married Hannah Porter, who 
was born in Sussex, England, June 30, 1805. By this mar- 
riage there were eight children, five of whom are living. 
George, John, and Robert are dead. Charles lives in Ma- 
coupin county. Mary, Alice, William, and James are the 
names of those living. Politically Mr. Bosomworth has been 
and is yet a Republican. He has all his life been a hard 
working man of industrious habits. He has been a resident 
of the county since 1856, and in that time has made many 
acquaintances, who all know him as an honest upright man, 
who at all times strives to do his duty, and fulfil every 
obligation made by him. 
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CHar.es DAL, an ancestor, was a native of England, who 
in 1690 removed to Ireland. Samuel Dale, his grandson, 
and grandfather of M. G. Dale, emigrated from Ireland to 
America in 1766, and settled in Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania. In the revolutionary war he espoused the patriot 
cause, and the records show that he took an early and active 
part in the defense of colonial rights. He was an earnest 
advocate of the rights of the people, and was a member of 
the House or Senate of Pennsylvania for twenty years. 
The visitor to the State Capital at Harrisburg, will see on 
the walls of the Governor’s room, in appropriate frames, 
sundry documents kept as precious relies of the early days 
of the Commonwealth. They are original commissions 
issued to the Presidents and Vice Presidents of that com- 
monwealth: One to Joseph Reed as President, and William 
Moore as Vice President in 1782, in the seventh year of the 
commonwealth, one to the eloquent and gifted John Dicker- 
son as President and James Irvine as Vice President in 
1784, and one to Benjamin Frauklin as President and 
Charles Biddle as Vice President in 1786. ‘These are 
signed by the members of the General Assembly and Su- 
preme Executive Council of the commonwealth, convened 
in the State House at Philadelphia, and the name of 


| 


Samuel Dale, the grandfather of M. G. Dale, is subscribed 
to each. 

In 1769 Samuel Dale married Ann, daughter of Samuel 
Futhey, of Chester connty, Pennsylvania. She died in 
1835 at the age of eighty four-years. Nine children were 
the offspring of that marriage, among whom was Samuel F., 
father of M. G. Dale. He, too, spent years in public life; 
was commissioned lieutenant colonel of militia when searce 
of age. He represented the counties of Mercer and Ve- 
nango for many years in the Pennsylvania Legislature. He 
disciplined and commanded a regiment on the northern 
frontier in the war of 1812. He devoted much time during 
his life to the various positions he held as president or trus- 
tee of literary and beuevolent institutions. He also served 
as a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas and Oyer and 
Terminer of Lancaster county, from 1819 to 1842. He 
married Eliza, daughter of Michael Gundaker, an extensive 
and successful merehant of Lancaster City. Her father 
was the son of Michael and Ann Gundaker (maiden name 
Smith), from Nassau, Germany; her mother was Barbara 
Walter, of York Pennsylvania, daughter of Henry and 
Magdalena Walter (maiden name Myers), from Basle, 
Switzerland. 
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Michael G. Dale, whose name heads this memoir, was 
born in Lancaster city, Pennsylvania. His youth was spent 
in the schools of his native city, except one year in attend- 
ance at West Chester Academy, in Chester county. He 
entered Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg and graduated 
in the class of 1835, delivering the Latin salutatory of that 
year. «An honor which might well be highly appreciated by 
him was conferred by Pennsylvania College in electing him 
to preside on the 28th of June, 1882, at the semi-centennial 
celebration of that Institution. The large attendance, the 
character of the addresses and the varied exercises made it 
an occasion of interest. His remarks on taking the chair are 
favorably noticed in several numbers of the “College 
Monthly.” He commenced the study of law in Lancaster, 
and was admitted to the bar there in 1837. 

Traveling in Illinois in 1838, he was retained at Green- 
ville, Bond county, as counsel in a suit. His success led 
him to be employed in others. This induced him to remain 
in Greenville and open a law office. The next year, 1839 
he was elected Probate Judge, an office held for, fourteen 
years or during his subsequent residence iu Bond county. 

In 1844, he was under the State militia law elected and 
commissioned Mayor. He, with Colonels Parker and 
Ferguson, held the military court convened at Alton in 1847. 

In 1846-7, after the failure of the banks and consequent 


great scarcity of money, the State being largely in debt — 


from the unsuccessful attempt at railroad building, and the 
State warrants being at a heavy discount, repudiation of the 
State debt was openly advocated. Judge Dale earnestly de- 
nounced repudiation, insisting that wastefulness and extrava- 
gance consequent on an inflated currency had caused the 
debt, but that a system of retrenchment should be inangu- 
rated by a constitutional convention, and that the debt could 
in time be honorably paid without serious inconvenience to 
the tax-payers. A State Constitutional Convention being 
called in 1847, he was elected a member of that body, and with 
the friends of reform worked indefatigably in incorporating 
into the constitution such a system of retrenchment and 
such provision for the future as assured the gradual reduc- 
tion of the public debt, and made the new constitution 
acceptable and welcome to the people of the State. By the 
convention journal it appears that he wasat the organization 
of the convention appointed a member of the Legislative 
Committee, subsequently of the Committee of Internal Im- 
provements, and at the close of the convention one of the 


committee to prepare the address of the convention to the | 


people of the State. 
In 1853, Judge Dale resigned the office of county Judge 
of Bond county to accept the office of Register of United 


| 


\ 
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States Land Office at Edwardsville, to which he was ap- 
pointed by President Pierce. On the removal of this office 
to Springfield he was elected county Judge of Madison 
county, which office he held for eight years. As county 
Judge of Madison county he manifested the same prudence 
and economy in the management of the county affairs, 
the same devotion to the interests of the county that had 
rendered his administration in Bond county successful and 
popular. After an interval of between cight or nine years 
he was again elected county Judge, and in 1877 and 1882 
re-elected, and at present fills the office. 

When Judge Breese was elected Judge of the circuit, he, 
unsolicited, appointed Judge Dale, Master in Chancery of 
Madison county; he held the office during the succeeding 
administration of Judge Snyder. 

In May 1849, at Vandalia, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Margaret M. Ewing. Her grandfather, Finis 
Ewing, was one of the founders of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. Her materna] grandfather was Col. If. C. 
Berry, the first Auditor of the State of Illinois. Ter father, 
Gen. W. L. D. Ewing, had filled many public places. He 
had heen Speaker of the House of Representatives of Illi- 
nois, had also represented this State in the United States 
Senate, and had been acting Governor of the State. Mr. 
Dale has four sons living. His eldest son (Irving), having 
died whilst in the practice of his profession (medicine) in 
Kansas. Those living are, James B., Charles 8., Lee, and 
Samuel G. 

Judge Dale was an early friend and advocate of free 
schools, believing that our government depended much for 
its strength on the intelligence and virtue of the people. 
He rejoices in the wonderful improvement he has witnessed 
in the school system of the State. He has been for nearly 
forty years an officer under the common school law of the 
State, and is now President of the Board of Education of 
the city of Edwardsville. 

We have stated some facts in the life of Judge Dale from 
which the reader may infer that he has always possessed the 
esteem and confidence of his fellow-citizens, He is known 
as a man of the strictest integrity ; indeed, throughout his 
long pnblic life, no man has ever questioned the sincerity of 
his conduct or the purity of his motives. 

He has been distinguished throughout his whole life for his 
industry. His life has been one of incessant application. 
Ilis industry, coupled with a clear, practical mind, rendered 
him successful as judge, legislator and lawyer. Whatever 
he undertakes, is undertaken earnestly and accomplished 
with thoroughuess and correctuess. 
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JUDGE MATTHEW GILLESPIE.—(deceased.) 


Jupce MatrHew GILLEspir, was born in the city of 
New York on the 26th of November, 1807, and was 
the eldest son of David 
being but 


and Sarah Gillespie, there 
two children, Matthew and Joseph. The 
latter is yet a resident of Edwardsville, and one among 
its oldest and most honored citizens. ‘They were of Scotch- 
Irish parentage, the family having emigrated from Mona- 
ghan, Ireland, to New York but a short time prior to Mat- 
thew’s birth. In 1819, the family moved to Illinois when 
Matthew was bnt twelve years of age, and with his 
parents settled in Madison county, where he continned 
to reside to the time of his decease; and where the priva- 


tions and struggles incident to pioneer life tended to deve- 


lop those strong and leading traits of character, which mark- 
ed his after life. At that early day, the facilities for obtain- 
ing an edncation were very limited; he therefore, received 
no more than a common school education, and even this was 
mainly due to the instructions of his mother. 
more than all others, that he was indebted for that early 
training which made him so useful a man in after life. 


It was to her, , 


With his love for books, he became familiar with modern 
history, and acquired much more than an ordinary know- 
ledge of law and theology. 

In February, 1827, when he was twenty years of age, he, 
with his brother Joseph, proceeded to ¢the Galena lead 
mines; from which he returned in the fall of the same year, 
when he married Miss Nancy Gordon, a sister of the Rev. 
Joseph Gordon, late of Vandalia. Of this union there was 
but one child born who lived to maturity—the late Judge 
David Gillespie of Edwardsville. His wife dying, he again 
married March 10th, 1839, Mrs. Martha Hynes, nee Mc- 
Grew, a lady of Scotch parentage. Only three children of 
this marriage grew to man and womanhood ; Isabella J, 
wife of Moses B. Sherman; Nellie, wife of W.R. Brink, 
hoth residents of Edwardsville, and Joseph J. living in 
San Francisco. 

Judge Gillespie was a man of sanguine temperament and 
positive qnalities. He readily arrived at decided opinions 
on all subjects presented to his consideration, and ever main- 
tained what he deemed to be right with much ability and 
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zeal. His friendships were strong and enduring,and he was | treat of listening to the fun-loving anecdotes so peculiar to 
ever found a warm champion for those he loved. He was | Mr. Lincoln. 


a good judge of human nature, and was rarely, if ever mis- — 


taken in the character of men. His hospitality and charities 
were fully commensurate with his means. His social quali- 
ties were of the best order ; genial, lively, quick at repartee ; 
he threw around him a degree of animation that made it 
impossible to feel dejected in his company. 

Mr. Gillespie was an able and efficient public officer; his 
qualifications were of the first order, and his faithfulness 
worthy the example of all who are entrnsted with public 
cares. In 1832, he was the elected Coroner of this county ; 
from 1836 to 1838, he was engaged in the Land Office; in 
1839, was elected Judge of Probate, which office he honora- 
bly filled for four years. Was enrolling and engrossing 
clerk in the State Senate in 1889 and ’40; was elected 
Treasurer and Assessor in 1844, for four years; was ap- 
pointed by Gen. Taylor, Register of the Land Office in 1849, 
for four years; was subsequently elected Police Magistrate 
of Edwardsville, which office he continued to fill to the time 


of his decease. In all his official positions he performed his 


4 


As a friend to youth, Mr. Gillespie had no superior. 
He was a zealous advocate of temperance, and by his pre- 
cepts and example, he labored hard to further the welfare 
But of all his 
excellent memories, his moral, religious, and domestic char- 


and success of the young men of his time. 


_ acter is the most pleasant. Early in life he made a profession 


duties with honor to himself and satisfactiou to his constitu- | 


ency. Ile was strongly imbued with Whig proclivities, and 
was a great admirer of Henry Clay. After that party he- 
came disorganized he affiliated with the Republican party. 
He was an old and intimate acquaintance of President Lin- 
coln, and gave him the most ardent support for the office of 
the Chief Magistracy of the United States. The house of 
Mr. Gillespie, when Mr. Lincoln was stopping at Edwards- 
ville, was one of the. latter’s favorite places of “breaking 
bread,” and where the family and friends enjoyed the rare 


of religion, and attached himself to the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, of which body he continued a consistent 
and leading member during its organization in this vicinity. 
In 1836, he united with the Methodist Church, of which he 
His 
earnest liberality, zeal, and sound judgment made him a 


continued a communicant to the time of his decease. 


valuable member of the church and of society, and at the 
time of his death he was one of the trustees of McKendree 
College. Asa neighbor, he was obliging and generous to 
the last degree, and asa husband and father, he was all that 
affection could desire. 

He passed to the unknown beyond, on the evening of the 
24th of March, 1861. His last words were, “I am gone,” 
and he instantly breathed his last. He was nearly 54 years of 
age, and had spent a large portion of his life in active, public 
service, and it can be truthfully said, that the world is hetter 
for his living. At this writing, his widow is yet living, and is 
a resident of Edwardsville. She is now in her sixty-eighth 
year of age, and is strong physically and mentally for one 


of her years.* 


* For much of the above we are indebted to an article published in 
1861 by Mr. E. M. West, who was a warm friend of Judge Gillespie. 
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Ts of Irish descent, his grandfather being a native of Ire- 
land, and came to the United States in 1769, and settled 
near Philadelphia. When the clash of arms for right and 
liberty came, he was one of the first in the ranks, and served 
with distinction throughout the war. He lived to rear a 
large family, six daughters and four sons; among whom was 
William, the father of Nelson. 
20, 1786. 


frontier, and came as far west as St. Louis. 


He was born November 
As early as 1809, he braved the wilds of the 
In 1814, he 


married Sarah Rattan, and located permanently on Indiana 


Creek in Madison county, Illinois. By this union eleven 


children were born. Nelson, the eldest, was born August 

Ist, 1815. John was born February 7, 1817. William N. — 
January 9, 1819, and died January 20,1855. Nancy R., 

January 18, 1821. Thomas J., January 22,1823. James, | 
February 20, 1825. Paris, February 24, 1827. Matilda, 
January 10, 1819, Amanda F., June 11, 1830. Hampton, 
November 10, 1833. Ann, Fehruary 20, 1837, Eliza 


Jane, March 31, 1840. Of the daughters, four are yet liy- | 
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ing: Nancy R., wife of Thomas J. Barnsback; Amanda, 
wife of J. B. Job; and Eliza J., wife of Thomas Belk, are 
all residents of the county. Ann, wife of William Love- 
land, resides at Golden, Colorado. Besides Nelson, there 
are two other sons yet living, John and Hampton. The 
latter resides on the old homestead in section 13, Wood 
River township. John living in Macoupin county. Nelson 
was married to Eleanor, daughter of George Kinder, one of 
the earliest and most respectable citizens of Madison county. 
This union occurred March 22, 1858. By this marriage 
eight children have been born, six of whom are now living, 
the dates of their births being as follows: Ann M., born 
November 30, 1838; Nancy J., February 24, 1842; Mary 
M., August 2, 1844; William I., May 5, 1848, died near 
Papinsville, Mo., January 26, 1878; Sarah Isabel, born 
October 28, 1850, died February 21, 1851; Phebe E., Octo- 
ber 26,1852; Zephaniah J., born July 20, 1855; Robert 
N., October 6, 1862. Ann M., and Francis M. Wood were 
married May 5, 1870, and reside in Christian county , 


KINDER. 


SABELLA 


MRS. I 


Nancy J. and John F. Jarvis were married November 4, 
1869; Mary M. was married to Henry C. Barnsback, Janu- 
ary'17, 1877, and lives in Coles county, Illinois; William 
T., now deceased, was married to Jane Kinder, August 30, 
1871; Zephaniah married Lillie McKittrick, and now re- 
sides near the old homestead. 

Mr. Montgomery is one of the staunch and wealthy meu 
of the county. His farm, consisting of 573 acres of very 
valuable and cultivated land, lies within four miles of the 
city of Edwardsville, besides other lands in the county, 
aggregating in all over one thousand acres. He is also the 
possessor of 820 acres in Coles county, 1,240 acres in Bates 
county, Mo., and 800 acres in the State of Iowa. His home- 
stead near Edwardsville is one of the finest in the county, 
and as a stock raiser Mr. Montgomery ranks among the first 
in this part of the State. 

Among his many cares, be docs not forget his friends, and 
delights to entertain all with a gencrous hand, his hos- 
pitality being well known among the large circle of his 
acquaintances. In politics he is a life-long Democrat, yet 
so reasonable in his political views, that he desires to give 
exact justice to all parties, and that political supremacy 
shall not be attained by intrigue or party machinations. 

The name of Montgomery is pioneer in Madison county, 
and for generations yct to come, will maintain its prominent 


place as being among the first families of “Old Madison.” 


ANSEL L. BROWN, 
Tue present cditor and proprietor of the Edwardsville Dem- 


ocrat, was born in Edwardsville, September 26th, 1847. | 
47 
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He is the son of Edward S. and Sarah J. (Lusk) Brown. 
His father was born in Upper Alton, Nov. 19, 1819, and his 


mother was born in Edwardsville, Nov. 10th, 1828. They 


were married April 10th, 1846. The issue of this union was 
Ansel L. and a daughter, Mary Lucretia, who was born 
November 14th, 1849, and died September ‘26th, 1850. 
The father was the son of Dr. Erastus and Brittania (Mas- 
ton) Brown, who settled at Upper Alton in 1818, the former 
being oue of the original proprietors of that place. The 
mother is the eldest daughter of the late John T. and Lu- 
cretia (Gillbam) Lusk, who were among the early settlers of 
Illinois, having located where Edwardsville is now laid off 
and platted, about the beginning of the present century. At 
the time of the death of Edward S. Brown, which occurred 
July 9th, 1850, he occupied the position of assessor of Madi- 
son county, and had filled the position for several preceding 
terms. After the death of Mr. Brown, the widow intermar- 
ried with the late John R. Torrence in 18538, and the issue 
of this union was a sou and daughter, Harry L. and Gillian 
L. Torrence. The subject of this notice obtained his cduca- 
tion in the schools of Edwardsville and at the City Univer- 
sity at St. Louis, Mo. His earliest business pursuits were 
in real estate, in which he continued until his purchase of 


the Edwardsville Times, May 1st, 1882. 
the purchase of that paper, the name was changed to that 


Immediately after 


first mentioned, the material was increased, and the capa- 
city of the office generally was added to; and under his 
vigorous management the journal has assumed a respectable 
and enviable standing. 
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Is a native of Berlin, Prussia. The date of his birth 
was February 18, 1831. His father, Charles S. Fangenroth, 
emigrated to America in 1843. Te settled in Madison county, 
LHinois, and there bought an improved farm, in section 16, T. 
4, R. 8, where he madehis home until the present. He is now 
in his eighty-fourth ycar, and is still a vigorous and active 
man. His wife, Augusta Louise, died in 1854. There were 
two children born to them, viz: the subject of this sketch 
and Augusta Louise, who is the wife of Charles Gerting, a 
citizen of this county. Charles W. reccived a good edueca- 
tion in the schools of his native city. His school-days ended 
with his coming to America. Here he learned the English 
language, which he acquired in a very short time, and now 
speaks it with as much purity as a native born citizen. In 
1852 he commenced farming for himself, and has continued 
in that occupation until the present. 

On the 6th of January, 1852, he was united iu marriage 
to Miriam, daughter of Robert McKee. She died in 1854. 
On the 16th of April, 1862, he marricd Miss Frances Ann 
Richards, daughter of William Richards. She is of Eng- 
lish parentage, and was horn in Luzerne county, Pennsyl- | 
vauia, August 21,1841. By this union there have been cight | 


children, six of whom are living. Their names in the order 
of their births are: Alice Frances, born March 21, 1864; 
Robert Newton, born July 29, 1865; Mary Louise, born 
February 7, 1867; Ann Jane, born May 14, 1868; Charles 
W., born August 19,1873; Julia Clara, born August 10, 
1875. Katy and Edith H. died in infancy. Both Myr, and 
Mrs, Fangenroth are members of the Presbyterian church. 
Politically Mr. Fangenroth was origiually a Democrat; but 
in 1860 he joined the Republican party, and siuce that time 
has heen a consistent member of that political organization. 

Mr. Fangenroth has attained considerable prominence 
and notoriety throughout the county and state asan experi- 
mental farmer, and has been the means of adding much to 
the store of agricultural information. ‘He who makes two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before is a public 
benefactor.” Viewed in this light it may be truly said of 
Mr, Fangenroth that he has, through his many experiments, 
benefited his brother farmers throughout the State. He is an 
active member of the different agricultural societies which 
have for their object the advancement of the agricultural 
interests of the county. 
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Amone the representative and successful farmers of 
Madison county, is the subject of the following brief sketch. 
He was born in Green county, Indiana, October 24th, 1821. 
His father, Abner Cotter, was a native of Tennessee, born 
near Nashville. He was a farmer by occupation. He re- 
moved to Indiana soon after it was admitted to the Union, 
and settled in Green county, bought a tract of land and 
commenced improving a farm. He died in March 1827. He 
married Sarah Kendall, a native of Ohio. After the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Cotter brought the family to Illinois, 
and settled in HMdwardsville. The date of their arrival here 
was October 11th, 1827. 
children. She provided for their support until the fall of 
1829, when she married Zadok Newman, by whom she had 
six children. She died in 1852. By the first marriage 
there are two sons living, John S. Cotter and the subject of 
this sketch. William H. had but slight opportunities for 
receiving an education in his youth. He was compelled to 
become self-supporting at an age when most youtlis are in 
school. He remained at home at work on the farm until the 
summer of 1842. In 1840, the family removed to Lawrence 
county, Missouri, where subsequently his mother and step- 
father died. 
this county, and commenced work for Mr. Joseph Burroughs. 
In 1845, he rented land of Mr. Estabrook. Soon after he 
purchased eighty acres of land of hisstepfather. It was the 
tract now owned by and on which is situated the residence of 
C. P. Smith. In 1853, he bought a farm on Ridge Prairie, 
and lived there until 1866, then purchased his present farm 
in section 32, 5-8, and there remained until the spring of 


_ November 1846. 


The family then consisted of six | 


In 1842, Mr. Cotter returned from Missouri to | 


1882, when he took up his residence in Edwardsville. On 
the 18th of February, 1846, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Eliza J. Harrison, a native of Kentucky. She died 
One child was born to them; it however 
died in infancy. On the 15th of December, 1849, he mar- 
ried his present wife. Her maiden name was Miss Mary A. 
Kimball, daughter of Joseph K. Kimball, She is a native 
of Madison county. By this union there have been ten 
children, five of whom are living, Those that are deceased 


_ died in infancy. The names of the children living are 


Sarah E. wife of Warren C. Cushman; Charles S. who mar- 
ried Rebecca, daughter of Wiley Prenitt; John E. who 
married Anna, daughter of Rev. H. Delicate; Julia I. wife 
of John M. Livis and Fanny F. who is still bencath the pa- 
rental roof, Both Mr. and Mrs. Cotter are consistent and 
active members of the M. E. Church. He is a member of 
the order of A. F. and A. M., and also belongs to the chap- 
ter in Itoyal Arch Masonry. Politically he isa Republican, 
and has voted that ticket upon all state and national occa- 
sions since the’organization of the party. He has represented 
his township in the Board of Supervisors for several terms. 
In his habits he is temperate, and in principle a prohibi- 
tionist. Such is a brief sketch of Mr. Cotter’s life. He 
started in life poor, but by persistent energy and industry 
with the exercise of good common sense, he has sneceeded in 
carving out for himself and those depending upon him a 
comfortable competency, and at the same time making and 
maintaining for himself a name for strict honor and integrity, 
which is a valuable heritage to leave to his posterity. 
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Caprain Joun T. Faunesrock, is a native of Lyco- 
ming county Pennsylvania. The family is of German ances- 
try, and are the lineal descendants of Laborious Fahnestock, 
who was a native of Haarlem in the Province of Westphalia, 
Germany. Diedrick Fahnestock, an offspring of the family, 
emigrated to America in 1726, and settled in the colony of 
Pennsylvania, From him have sprung a numerous progeny. 
Abner Fahnestock, the father of John T., was born in Ly- 
coming county, Pennsylvania, and there resided until 1852, 
when he came west to Illinois, and stopped in Alton one 
year, then purchased a farm in Chouteau township and en- 
gaged in farming, in which he continued until his death, 
which occurred May 4th, 1866. He married Lavina Me- 
Carty. She died March Ist, 1834, leaving two sons, William 
M. and Henry A. Fahnestock. He subseqnently married 
Matilda Brewer, a native of the same county as himself tn 
Pennsylvania. She still survives her husband, and at pres- 
ent is a resident of the county. By the latter marriage there 
were ten children, eight of whom are living. John T. is 


He was born September 24th, 1838. 


the third in the family. 
He was reared upon the farm and received a fair education 


in the public schools of his neighborhood. He remained at 


home until the spring of 1859, when in company with four 
others, he went to Pike’s Peak in search of gold. After a short 
sojourn there, he was convinced that a longer residence at the 
Peak would be unprofitable. He accordingly returned 
home the following fall, and there remained until the break- 
ing out of the late war, when with patriotic devotion to his 
country, whose liberties were threatened by armed force, he 
enlisted under the first call for 75,000 troops. He became a 
member of Co. I 9th Regt. Ils. Vols. The regiment was 
stationed at Cairo, Illinois, where it remained the greater 
portion of its time of enlistment. After the expiration of 
his term of service he returned home sick, the result of be- 
ing unused to camp life, and changeof water and climate. 
After he had recovered from his illness, he enlisted for three 
years in Co. K of the 10th, Regt. He entered as a pri- 
vate, and passed through the different grades to Orderly 
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Sergeant, a position he held for two years. In 1564, he was 
promoted and commissioned First Lieutenant of Co. k, 
and held that rank until mustered out of the service, the date 
of which was July 4th, 1865. 


ment, December 3ist, 1863, while the army was in Camp 


He veteranized with the regi- 
near Rossville, Georgia. He was never absent from his 
company during its entire service except for a short time, 
when he was detailed as Provost Marshal, and at another 
time when he was acting Aid de Camp on the Staff of Gen. 
Tillson, He participated with his regiment in the battles 
of Island No. 10,and Fort Pillow. Took part in all the contests 
of Gen. Pope’s Army in moving on Corinth, its capture and 
subsequent pursuit of the rebel forees to Booneville, the 
Atlanta Campaign, and then went with Sherman’s forces in 
their memorable ‘March through Georgia to the Sea.’ 
He returned home at the close of the war, and engaged in 
different occupations until L. W. Moore, was elected Sheriff 
of Madison county, when he was appointed deputy, and held 


the position for two years. When James T. Cooper was 
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elected Sheriff he was appointed toa like position, which he 
held, for eight years. In 1880, he was nominated for the 
office of Sheriff by the Republican party in convention as- 


sembled, and in the ensuing election in November, was 


_eleeted by a handsome majority, and is now serving the peo- 


ple in that capacity. In his administration he has been efli- 
cient and vigilant, and has faithfully exeeuted the mandates 
and orders of the courts, and has labored to uphold the 
dignity of the laws he has sworn to execute and obey. On 
the Sth of November, 1866, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Angelica Boyd, danghter of James Boyd. She is a 
native of Edwardsville. Three children have been born to 
them. Their names are, Alvin E., Mattie L., and Nellie B. 
Fahnestock. Captain Fahnestock is an honorable member of 
the order of A. F.and A. M., member also ofthe K. of P. In 
politics he isa staunch and active Republican. His first 
presidential vote was cast for Abraham Lincoln in 1860, 
and from that time to the present he has not wavered in his 
support of that political organization. 
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Wituam M. T. Sprineer, (deceased,) the second son 
of John and Elizabeth Springer, was born on section thirty, 


town five, range eighty, in Madison county, Ilinois, August | 


31, 1828. He was reared upon the farm and attended the 
public schools of his neighborhood, and was therein fitted 
for entrance in McKendree College, at Lebanon, Llinois, 
which he attended during 1848 and a part of 1849, when 
his health becoming impaired he returned to the farm. In 
the spring of 1850 he in company with some of his neigh- 
bors fitted out teams aud went overland to California, where 
he remained mining until the summer of 1851, when he re- 
turned home and resumed the occupation of farming. 

In the spring of 1852 in connection with his brothers, 
Thomas O. and L. C. Springer, he erected a saw mill on section 
30, town 5, range 8, in Madison county, Illinois, of which 
he took the principal inanagement until about the year 1875, 
when he sold his farm and removed to Edwardsville. Here 
he engaged in the business of hardware, farm machinery, 
ete. In 1855 he was elected School Treasurer of town 5, 
range 8, and served continuously as such until April, 
1876. He was married to Margaret J. Barber, daugh- 
ter of Rev. John Barber, formerly of Madison county, 
Illinois, January 7, 1857. By this union there were 
born six children to wit: Lizzie T., Thomas W., Jennie 


E., Mary E., Josie L., and William B., all of whom | 


are still living except Lizzie T., who died in infancy. 
Politically Mr. Springer was originally an old line Whig, 
but on the organization of the Republican party he joined 
its ranks and continued until his death, an active member 
of that organization. Both he and his estimable wife were 
active members of the M. E. Church of Salem. He was 
Superintendent of and an active worker in the Sabbath- 
schoo] at that place. 

Mr. Springer was a man of generous impulses, strict in- 
tegrity, and pure moral character, a kind and loving hus- 
band and father. In all official positions to which he was 
called, either civil or religious, he performed his duties with 
honor to himself and satisfaction to the community in which 
he resided. He was a member of the order of A. F. and 
A.M., R. A. M., and also member of the Knights of Honor, 

In the latter years of his life he was affected with asthma- 
tic or bronchial troubles, and in the autumn of 1881, started 
on a trip to Colorado, for the benefit of his health. At 
Lawrence, Kansas, he stopped to visit a sister, where he was 
taken ill and died October 9, 1881. His remains were 
brought to Edwardsville, and interred in Woodland ceme- 
tery. His demise was generally felt in the business and social 
circles of Edwardsville, and his memory is held in great es- 
teem by hosts of friends who knew him as an upright 
Christian man. 
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James R., was the son of James and Ann Brown, and 
was born in Bedford, England, January 24, 1836. At the 
age of fifteen he left his native country and emigrated to 
America. He went direct to St. Louis, and in 1853 came to 
Edwardsville, lliuois, and here made his home until] his 
death, which occurred after a long and painful illness, April 
30, 1882. He learned the printer’s trade, and June 1856 
started a weekly newspaper in Edwardsville, called the 
Madison Enquirer. Disposing of the paper by sale he worked 
at the case until Aug. 11,1858, and then in counection with 
Theodore Terry issued the first number of The Madison 
Press, Ve soon afterward sold his interest to his partner. 
In October 1562 he started and issued the first number of 
thé Edwardsville Intelligencer, of which paper he was sole 
editor and proprietor until his death, As a newspaper man 


Mr. Brown was eminently successful. He had learned eyery 


detail of a country printing office, and was not only a good 
artistic printer, but combined with it good executive ability 
and management. He was a good writer, and excelled as a 
paragraphist. He belonged to the positive order of men, 
and therefore never hesitated to condemn that which he 
deemed to be wrong. This trait of character sometimes led 
him to be unusually severe. When his friendship and con- 
fidence were once given he remained constant and truce. He 
was twice married, first to Mrs. Sophia W. Cox, a daughter 
of Major Purcell of this county. The marriage occurred 
Aug. 24,1858; she died May 9, 1871. On the 28th of May, 
1874, in the city of Philadelphia, he married Miss Matilda 
Wolf, daughter of Frederick A. and Caroline Wolf, of 
Edwardsville. By this union one child, a son, named James, 
Jr., was born. He dicd July 15, 1879, while yet in 


infancy. 
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Tue present efficient Circuit clerk of Madison county is 
a native of Hessen Darmstadt, Germany, born July 6, 1836. 
His parents were Adam and Charlotte (Frankenstein) Daech. 
His father’s family consisted of five children, only two of 
whom are now living, William and Frank, in Edwardsville. 
In 1844, Adam Duaech emigrated to America, locating in 
St. Louis, and subsequently sent for his family, who arrived 
about 1858. He died in Missouri, in 1860, and his wife, the 
mother of William Daech, died in Edwardsville, in 1863. 

William Daceh received his cducation in the common 
and high schools of his native province. At the age of six- 
teen he left his home and emigrated to the West Indies, 
where he became oversecr of a large sugar plantation. 
While there he was united in marriage to Ann Elizabeth 
Wright, a lady of English birth. He remained in charge 
of the plantation until 1861, when he came to the United 
States, landing in New York city on the 4th day of July, in 
that year. From thence he came to Kirkwood, Missouri, 
where his mother was then residing. After a few months’ 
stay in Missouri, he moved to Edwardsville, [linois, Janu- 
ary 1, 1862, and accepted a clerkship in the distillery of 
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Ritter & Hunicke, which position he held until the failure 
of the firm. He was also clerk in Phillip’s mill, and for a 
time engaged in teaming between Alton, Edwardsville and 
St. Louis. Upon the election of H. Kuhlenbeck, in 1868, 
to the office of Circuit clerk, Mr. Daech was made a deputy 
in his office. From December of that year, with the excep- 
tion of three years as office deputy of sheriff Cooper, he 
continued us clerk or deputy in the circuit clerk’s office until 
August 1879, at which time he received the nomination of 
County Treasurer, and was defeated by a small majority. 
Tn 1880, he was elected to the Circuit clerkship, which posi- 
tion he at present occupies. Politically, Mr. Daech is a 
staunch Republican He is a member of the Lutheran church, 
and was the first clerk of that society in Edwardsville. His 
wife isa member of the Episcopal church. Te is also a 
member of the United Ancient order of Druids and the 
United order of Foresters. 

Mr. Dacch has reared a family of six children— Minnie, 
deceased wife of Herman E. Wolf, died November 11, 
1880; William A., Frank J., Edward, Frederick and John 

| HL, residing at home. 
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Masor THOS. J. NEWSITAM. 

Tne subject of the following biographical =ketch is a 
native of Preston, Laneashire, England. He was burn Nov. 
1st, 1832. He is the eldest son of James and Ann Parkiu- 
son Newsham. His parents emigrated to America in the fall 
of 1840. James Newsham had, however, made a trip to 
America as early as 1817, and remained here until 1821, 
when he returned to England, and brought his family here 
at the time above mentioned. They landed at New Orleans, 
and came up the river to Harrisonville, in Monroe esunty, 
[linois, and soon after Mr. Newsham purchased Jand in 
Prairie Da Long, and engaged in farming, in whieh he con- 
tinued until his death, the date of which was October, 1845. 
lis wife, the mother of Thomas, died in 1844. After the 
death of his father, young Newsham went to St. Louis, and 
apprenticed himself to John F. Mitchell to learn the car- 
penter trade. After ‘serving two years he worked under 
instruetions for another year. our months later his indus- 
try and desire to excel earned for him the position of fore- 
man of the shop At the age of eighteen years he com- 
meneed business for himself. One of his first contracts was 
the erection of the Convent market-house. He remained in 
St Louis until 1850, then came to Edwardsville. Here he 
worked for a short time at his trade, under the direetion of 
other parties, but som commenced business for himself, in 
which he continued until the breaking out of the war, at 
which time he and Capt. J. G. Nubinson, under the eall for 
75,009 troops, organized a company of one hundred and 
sixteen men, and tendered their serviees to the government. 
On the 22d of April, 1861, they were taken to Springfield, 
where they were organized into a company of eighty-four 
men, which was known as Co. I, of the 9th Regiment of 
Illinois Infantry. Mr. Newsham was elected Ist Lieut., and 
commissioned April 25th, 1861. The 9th regiment was or- 
ganized at Camp Yates, and soon after received orders to 
proceed to St. Lonis to guard the Arsenal, but before the con. 
-ummation of that order, were ordered to Cairo, Illinois, to 
protect it against n threatened attack by the rebel forces 
gathered at Columbus, Kentucky. Company I was sent 
up the river to protect a battery which had command of the 
river above Cairo. 

Ou the 25ch of May, 1861, Lieut. Newsham was appointed 
and commissioned Adjutant of the regiment. Company I 
remained in support of the battery until the expiration of 
their term of service, and were mustered out, July 24th, 
1861, and mustered into the three years’ service, July 26th, 
two days later. Lieut. Newsham was mustered in as Adju- 
tant of the regiment, and remained with it until Sept. 4th, 
1486], when he was detached, and appointed Acting Assistant 
Adjutant General of the Expeditionary forces that eaptured 
Paducah, Ky., Sept. 5th following. On the 9h of Sept 
1861, he was appointed Acting Assist. Adjutant General on 
the staff of Major-General C F. Smith, and on the 5th of 
October following was commissioned by the President as 
Assist. Adj't General of Volunteers, with the rank of Cap- 
tain, and ordered to report to Gen. Smith for duty. He 
remained upon the staff of Gen Smith until after the battle 
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and capture of Fort Donelson, and battle of Shiloh or Pi'ts- 
burg Landing, Tenn. On the 14th of April, 1862, he resigned 
his position on account of ill health. His resignativn was ac- 
cepted by Gen, Grant, and approved conditionally—those 
conditions were promotion. He returned home, sick, and 
remained at home until he had in a measure regained his 
health. In the summer of 1862, under the call for 600,000 
additional troops, he assisted in raising the 117th regiment, 
and upon organization was eleete] and e»mmissioned Major, 
the date of which was Sept. 19th, 1862. He remained with 
the regiment until Dec. 20th, 1862, when he was detached 
and took command of the Detachments at Fort Pickering, 
Tenn. The many honorable positions and commands he 
held during the late war, are best told in the following 
which is copied from the records on file in the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, and to which is attaehed the highly 
complimentary letter of Gen. Sherman, General of the 
Army: 


“With Regiment at Cairo, Hlinois ant Padueah, Ky, 7th Sept. 
186). Asst. Adj. Gen. on Staff of Gen. C.F. Smith, to April 1 ith, 
1862. Out of service until Sept. 19th, 1862. With Regiment in the 
Army of Tennessee, to Dee. 20th, 1862. Comman ling Detachments 
at Fort Pickering, Tenn., to January 13th, 1863. Act. Asst. Inspector 
Gen. at Columbus, Ky., to Aug. 19th, 1863. Gen. Picket officer, 5th 
Div., 16th Army Corps, to Oct. 20th, 1863. Commanding Provisionat 
Encampment at Fort Pickering, Tenn., to April 13th, 1561, when he 
resigned.” 

Signed, Tnomas M. VINcentT, 


Asst. Adjt. Gen. 
To Gen. Sherman, Gen. of the Army. 


The following is the letter to Major Newsham :— 


“ TFEADQUARTERS OF ARMY. 
Washington, D. C., July 19th, 1876. 
The above most honorable record is official, and I take great plea- 
sure, in adding that I remember Major Newsham wetl, when he was 
on the Staff of Major Gen. C. I. Suith, and hereby certify that he was _ 


held in high esteem. 
W. T. SnirMan, General.” 


Major Newsham retains as mementoes and souvenirs 
of the war, many letters and orders, which in a measure 
serve to keep alive the memorics of the past, and call 
vividly to the mind the many incidents and perils connected 
with the years of the war, which were the most eventful of 
his life. It may he said of him that he was the trusted and 
confidential aid and comrade of men who then and since 
have grown great, and who have added a page to the world's 
history. He was selected by Gen. Grant as bearer of des- 
patches from ILeadquarters to Washington. In every posi- 
tion which he was called upon to fill, he did his whole 
duty, and earned the commendation of his superior officers. 
His health failing him again, he was compelled to re 
sign, and seck rest at home. Hfis resignation bears date 
April 13th, 1864. He was afterward commissioned Colonel 
of the Ist Regiment Florida Cavalry, but owing to his con- 
tinued ill-health, was compelled to decline that flattering 
mark of honor and confidence. This closed the record of 
Maj. Newsham's military service. That he was a brave and 
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gallant soldier, the rccords and many eommendatory letters 
of his superior otticers amply testify. Alter his return home, 
and as soon as his health would permit, he re-engaged in 
contracting and building, and has followed that business to 
the present. 

On the 7th of Noy. 1858, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Mary Jane, daughter of Judge H. IX. Eaton, now de- 
ceased. She was born in Hadwardsville, Sept. 28th, 1838. 
Tour children have been born to them. One son and three 
daughters. The son died in infancy. The names of the 
daughters are: Caroline A, who is the wife of John W. 
Sanner, a prominent farmer of Shelby county, Ill.; Matilda 
Alice and Mary Elizabeth are yet beneath thé parental roof. 
Mrs. Newsham is a member of the M. . Chureh. Major 
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Newsham is a member of the order of A. F, and A. M., and 
was made a mason in Eugland in 1854, in the Lodge pre- 
sided over by the Earl of Zetland, and now by the Prince 
of Wales. ; 

Polideally he was originally a member of the Whig party. 
Tn 1360, he voted for Abraham Lincoln, and from that time 
to the present, has been a Republican. In his habits he is 
temperate, and an advoeate of prohibition. He has been 
identified with every temperance movement started in Ed- 
wardsville since 1850. In his manners he is a pleasant and 
agreeable gentleman, and in the community where he has 
long resided, is regarded as an honorable man and a good 
citizen. 
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HE first settlement on the site of the 
present city of Alton, seems to have 
been made about the year 1785, by a 
Frenchman named Jean Baptiste Car- 
dinal. The evidence of this rests on the 
report made in 1813, by the Board of 
Commiasioners appointed to examine the 
elaims for land within the district of 
JNaskaskia. The Commissioners state 
that about thirty years previous Cardi- 

nal lived at Piasa, five or six leagues above Cahokia, that he 

there built a house and resided with his family, but was 
taken prisoner by the Indians, when his family were obliged 
to abandon their frontier location and retire to the village 
of Cahokia. 
that he had placed any Jand under cultivation. Cardinal 
appears to have conveyed his claim in the year 1795 to Jobn 

Edgar, then a prominent and wealthy citizen of Kaskaskia, 

who was largely interested in the land speculations of the 

time. The deed was witnessed by La Violette in September, 

1795, and acknowledged before William Morrison five 

months afterward. Cardinal affixed his mark to the deed, 

but Edgar, to show the fuirness of the transaction, produced 

a letter from Cardinal, dated July, 1795, offering Edgar ihe 

land, whieh letter was signed by Cardinal himself in a very 

good hand. These facts made the Commissioners suspicious 
of the transfer, and they recommended that, should the 
claim (fur a tract of land four arpents in front by forty in 


ah 


There was no proof before the Commissioners | 


_ depth) be confirmed by congress, “the confirmation be to 


the said Cardinal, or his legal representatives, as the title 
papers of the said John Edgar appear not to be regular.” 
It is altogether probable that the Piasa where Jean Baptiste 
Cardinal made this settlement in 1783 was on ground pow 
covered by the eity of Alton. While five or six leagues 
fall short of the real distanee from Cahokia, a matter of not 
so much importance when we consider the inaccurate way in 


_ which distances were computed at that time, still there could 


them to paint them.” 


seareely have been any other Piasa than at the locality 
where was depicted upon the rocks the famous Piasa bird, 
an object of great interest to the French from their first ex- 
ploration of the country, and the story of which was one of 
the most familiar of the Indian legends.* 


*The figures of the Piasa bird were painted onthe face of th« 
rocky bluff, just above the city. They are first referred to by Man 
quette, who descended the Mississippi in the sammer of 1673. He 
says: “As we coasted along rocks frightful for their height and length, 
we saw two monsters painted on one of the rocks, which startled us at 
first. and upon which the boldest Indian dare not gaze long. -They 
are as large as a calf, with horns on the head like a deer, a frightful 
look, red eyes, bearded like a tiger. the fave somewhat like a man’s, 
the body covered with scales, and the tail so long that it twice makes 
the turn of the body, passing over the head and down between the legs, 
ending at last in a fish’s tail. Green, rel and black are the colors 
employed. On the whole these two monsters are so well painted that 
we could not believe any Indian to have been the designer, as good 
painters in France would find it hard to do as well. Besides this they 
are painted so high upon the rock thatit is hard to get conveniently at 
Traces of these figures were visible till some 
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In the year 1807 there was one smull slone building to 
mark the site of the present cily. It was near where the 


time after 1840. The face of the bluff on which they were depicted, 
has now been quarried away. 

The tradition connected with this roek existed] among all the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the West. No Indian passed np or down the river 
withont discharging his arrow at the painting, and after the Indians 
became accustomed to fire-arms butlets were substituted for arrows. 
The marks of ten thousand bullets were on the cliff. Sometimes 
the Indians left their canoes and proceeded to the bluffs where they held 
a snlemn war council, concluding the whole with a splendid war dance, 


manittsting all the while the most exuberant joy in the recollection of | 


their deliverance from this great moneter. 

The legend of the Piasa is told as follows: “ Many thousand moons 
before the arrival of the pale faces, when the great megalonyx and 
mastodon whose bones are now dug np were still in this land of green 
prairies, the numerons and powerful nation called the IHinois, inhabi- 
ted the state which now bears their name, over the greater portion of 
which their hunting grounds extended. For many years they con- 
tinued to increase in numbers and prosperity, and were deemed the 
bravest and most warlike of all the tribes of the great valley. At 
length in their most populous districts near the residence of their 
greatest chief, there appeared an enormous animal, part beast, and 
part bird, which took up its abode on the rock and banqueted daily 
npon numbers of the people, whom it bore off in its immense talons. 
It was covered with seales of every possible color, and had a huge tail, 
with a blow of which it eould shake the earth. From its head which 
was like the head of a fox, with the beak of an eagle, projected im- 
mense horns, and its four feet were armed with powerful claws, in each 
of whieh it could earry a bufftlo, The flapping of its enormous wings 
was like the roar of thunder, and when it dived into the riverit threw 
the waves far up on the land. To this animal they gave the name of 
the bird of the Piasa, or bird of the evil spirit (according to some, 
“the bird which devours men). In vain did the Medicine men use all 
their power to ilrive away this fearful visitor. He would be satisfied 
with nothing but human flesh, and day by day the tribe diminished to 
feed his insatiable appetite. Whole villages were desolated, and con- 
aternatian spread through all the tribes of the Hllinois. 

At length Owatoga, a chief whose fame as a warrior extended even 
beyond the great lakes, separating himself from the rest of his tribe, 
fasted in solitude for the space of a whole moon, and prayed to the 
Great Spirit, the Master of Life, that he would protect his children 
frum the Piasa. On the last night of his fast the Great Spirit ap- 
peared to him in « dream, and directed him to select twenty of his 
warriors, each armed with a baw and pointed arrows, and conceal them 
in adesignated spot. Near the place of their eoncealment another 
warrior was to stand in open view as a victim for the Piasa, which they 
must shoot the instant he pounced on his prey, When the chief 
awaked in the morning he thanked the Great Spirit, returned to his 
tribe, and told his dream. The warriors were quickly selected and 
placed in ambush. Owatoga offered himself as the victim, willing to 
die for his tribe; and placing himself in open view of the blufl; he 
soon saw the Piasa perched on the cliff eyeing his prey. Owatoga drew 
up his manly form to its utmost height; and, placing his feet firmly 
upnn the earth, began to chant the death-song of a warrior. \ 
moment after, the Piasa rose In the air, and swift as a thunderbolt, 
darted down npon the chief. Scarcely had he reached his victim 
when every bow was sprung, and every arrow sped to the feather into 
his body. The Piasa uttered a wild, fearful scream, that resonnded 
far over the opposite side of the river, and expired. watoga was 
aufe, Not an arrow,nut even the talonsof the bird had touched him; 
for the Master of Life, in admiration of his noble deed, had held over 
him an inyisible shield. The tribe now gave way to the wildest joy, 
and held a great feast in honor of the event, anil to commemorate it, 
painted the figure of the bird on the side of the rock on whose sum- 
mit the chieftain stood.” 
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railway depot now stands, and was ised by the French as a 
place for trading with the Indians. It was constructed of 
loose rock, without mortar, and its roof was a covering of 
elm bark. The early American settlers eould nat tell how 
Jong it had been standing, and it is possible that here may 
have been the original location of Jean Baptiste Cardinal. 


FOUNDATION OF TUE TOWN BY COL. RUFUS EASTON, 


The first to recognize the advantages of the site of Allon 
as the place for a flourishing town seems to haye been Uol. 
Rufus Easton, of the neighboring terrifary of Missouri. 
He was born at Litchfield, Connecticut, on the fourth of 
May, 1774; studied law in Conneetient, and after practicing 
his profession a couple of years in Oneida county, New 
York, eame to St. Lonis in the year 1804. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Gideon Granger, Aaron Durr, and other influ- 
ential men of that day, and through their influence was 
commissioned by President Jefferson, Judge for the terri- 
tory of Louisiana. In the year 1508 the first post office 
was established in St. Lauis, and Rutus Easton was appoint- 
ed postmaster. From 181! to 1518 he was delegate in 
Congress from Missouri territory. On the organization of 
the state government of Missouri in 1821, he was appointed 
attorney general for the State, and held that office till 1526. 
He died at St. Charles, Missouri, on the fifth of Jaly, 1834. 
He had fine executive and administrative ability. His son, 
Alton Rufus Easton, whose Christian name was given to 
Allon, eommanded a regiment, known as the St. Jouis Le- 
gion, in the Mexican war, an] is still a resident of St. 
Louis. 

Col. Easton obtained possession of land in the vicinily, 
and early in the year 1817 laid out a town which, in Honor 
of his son, Alfon KR. aston, he ealled Alton. It is also 
said that Langdon, George and Alby streets were named 
after some of his ehildren. The town was laid out on 
fractional seetions eleven anil fourteen, of township five 
north, range ten west.* The old town plat, or Easton’s 


*The following fs a list of the lands included in the limits 
of Alton, showing when and by whom each quarter and fractional 
section was entered, together with the number of acres in cach. 
‘Fhese lands are comprised in sections eleven and twelve, and frac- 
tional sections ten, thirteen and fourteen, all in township five north 
and range ten west of the third principal meridian : 

S. E. quarter section cleven, containing 160 acres, was entered by 
Andy Donegan, Angnst (9, ISI4. 5. W. quarter sertion twelve, con- 
taining 160 acres, was entered by Anily Donegan, August 10, IS14. 
Fractional section thirteen, containing 278} acres, was entered by 
Andy Donegan, Augnst 19, ISL1, Fractional section fourteen, con- 
taining 98.15 acres, was entered by Andy Donegan, Angust 19, 1814. 
N. E. and N. W. quarters ection twelve, containing 320 acres, were 
entered by Lester, and Easton, legal representative of John Lester, 


_ December 14, 1814. S. E. quarter section ten, containing 29.13 acres, 


was entered by heirs of Babo, April 25, 1815. 
eleven, containing 160 acres, was entered by Wiliam Russell, April 
27, 815. 3. W. quarter section eleven, containing 1512s aeres, was 
entered by William Russell, April 27, 1815. N. W. quarter scetion 
ten, containing 29.13 acres, was entered by Dennis Valentine, April 
98,1815. East half 8. E. quarter section 12, containing 50 aeres, waa 
entered by James Smith, September 27, 1816. West half 5. I. quar- 


ter section twelve, containing S0 acres, was entered by James Smith, 


N. E. quarter section 
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Alton, extended from Market street on the west to Ilenry 
street on the east, aud from the river north to Ninth street. 
The first step which Col. aston took towards building up 
the town was the establishment of a ferry. As early as the 
year 1SU6 a ferry was in existence on the Mississippi, just 
above the mouth of Wood river, conducted by Eli Lang- 
ford, who carried passcng-rs to the opposite shores of both 
the Mississippi and the Missouri. A man by the name of 
Piper had a ferry across the Mississippi at the mouth of 
Ilop Hollow, above the site of Alton. This ferry afterward 
came into the possession of Michael Squire and a man 
named Smeltzer, and at the time the town of Alton was 
founded was known as Smeltzer’s ferry For much of the 
time the landing place on the Illinois side was several miles 
above Alton. Smeltzer built a brick house on the Missouri 
side with brick made on the Illinois side of the river. This 
house gave the name to the ‘‘ Brick House Bend,” and was 
in existence till 1366, in August of which year it fell down, 
Smeltzer was a great miser. He was accustomed to ride 
with a tow-string bridle. Once when sick he told his 
brother-in law that he had a barrel of silver dollars buried, 
but died finally without telling where the money was 
hidden. 

In opposition to Smeltzer a man, in the interest of Col. 
Fsaston, established at Alton a ferry, which he called the 
Fountain Ferry. The landing place was at the mouth of 
the Little Piasa, or as the ferry-man called it, “ Fountain 
Creek.” It is likely that the name of “ Fouutain” was 
given to the creek and ferry on account of the well-known 
cave (or fountain) spring in which the cave has its source. 
A few log cabius were soon afterward built, one of which 
was used asa ferry house to accommodate travelers cross- 
ing the river at this point. 

The first year gave the town no brilliant promise of fu- 
ture growth. Its conditim in the year 1318 is thus por- 
trayed by the Rev. Thomas Lippincctt: “dn a few days 
after my arrival in St. Louis I was employed for a little 
while to do some writing for Rufus Easton, Esq. One of 
the jobs executed by me for him was making a fair copy of 
a plat, or map, of Alton, a town which he had laid out the 
previous year, on the banks of the Mississippi, in Ilinois. 
The map was designed for exhibition in the East in order 
to affect the sales of lots. I took some pains to make it 
look well, and, I believe, gave sa‘isfaction. After a few 
months spent by me as clerk in a store, Cul. Maston pro- 
posed to me that I should take a stock of goods, in partner- 
ship with him, and keep a store at Alton or neighborhood, 
and accordingly I became a resident, as before said, tn Ilh- 
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September 1816. N. W. quarter section eleven, containing 160 
acres, was entered by Rufus Easton, September 30, 1816. N. EE. qnar- 
ter section ten, containing 149.60 acres, was entered by Abraham 
Prickett, July 18, 1817. By reason of the diagonal course of the 
streets, it is difficult to give the exaet boundaries of these sections. 
Section eleven includes the central part of the incorporation north of 
a line drawn east and west through the intersection of Market and 
Sixth streets. Fractional section fourteen is immediately sonth of it, 
including the business blocks. Section twelve is east of eleven, frac 
tional section ten immediately west of it. while fracticnal scction 
thirteen is east of fourteen and sonth of twelve. 
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nois—now become a State—on the first of December, 1S18. 
Tt was not in Alton that my store was opened. Alton was 
in embryo. When Col. Easton brought me first in his gig 
to see the place, there was a cabin not far, I think, from the 
southeast corner of the penitentiary wall, or corner of State 
and Short streets, occupied by the family of a man whom 
the Colonel had induced to establish a ferry in competition 
with Smeltzer's ferry, a few miles above. I have forgotten 
the name of this ferryman, bat his habitation was about as 
primitive and unsightly as I had seen anywhere. I do not 
think he was overworked by the business of his ferry at 
that time, for the old east and west road passed north and 
out of sight of the Fountain Ferry, and it was not casy to 
persuade travelers to try the new one, even if they ever 
heard of it, which was probably rather seldom.” 

Ata very early day a cabin was built on Shields’ branch 
by James Shields who lived in it a number of years. From 
this circumstance the creek received its name. 

Hunter's Spring, on the northeast corner of Second and 
Spring streets, is said to have been discovered in 1804 by 
James Prenitt and James Stuckden, who at the time were 
living on the bluff, below what is now known as Alton june- 
tion. Ona hot Sunday in summer, taking their rifles they 
traveled up the river to explore the country. Becoming 
thirsty at noon they followed up a small stream till they 
came to its source in the rocks, and there discovered the fa- 
mous spring, since known as Hunter’s spring. 

Near this spring in 1811 a mau named Price was killed 
by the Indians.* 

In the year 1818 William G. Pinckard, William Heath and 
Daniel Crume settled on ground now comprised within the 
city of Alton. Pinckard’s and Heath’s families each consist- 
ed of a wife and one child, and Crume was their brother-in- 
law. They emigrated from Springfield, Ohio, and arrived 
at what is now known as Bozzatown on Shields’ branch, on 
the 15th of October, 1818. Four weeks were occupied in 
making their journey. On their way westward they occa- 
sionally met emigrants eastward bound who declared that if 
they (the Pinckard party) went to Alton they would all dies 
as the country was very unhealthful and the “ graveyard of 
the West.” On their arrival at Shields’ branch they took 
possession of a “ half-faced ” camp, as it was called, in which 
the whole party lived for nearly two months. The room, 


* In the latter part of 1810 Price and Colter built a log eabin 
on the hill above the spring and cleared a small tract of land in the 
bottom. Near the same, June 20, 1811, they were in the field at work- 
Price hoeing corn, Colter was plowing; they discovered two Indians 
approaching. : 
The Indians came np pretending to be very friendly, the larger one 


Price said “I will go to the eabin and get the gun.” 


gave his hand to Price, at the sume time seizing the gnnand holding 
Price while the other Indian ran np behind Price and shot him in the 
back, being so near that the powder burned a hole in his shirt as large 
as a person’s hand. Colter seeing what was going on mounted his 
horse to escape bnt received a shot im the leg. He succeeded in giv- 
ing the alarm. Sclomon Preuitt and two of bis brothers with others 
gave pursuit until coming into the heavy timber in Wood River bot- 
tom, night coming on they gave up the pursnit. The next day they 
found that the Indians had taken refuge under a large tree that had 
been blown down and escaped. 
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which was about sixteen feet square, had a clap-board roof 
with a hole in it through which the smoke of the fire escap- 
ed. About one-half of the floor was covered with puneh- 
eons, while the balance served as kitchen and fire-place. 
Here was spent some of the coldest and most disagreeable 
weather of that winter. Soon after their arrival, Major 
Charles W. Hunter, proprietor of what was afterward called 
Hunterst wn, made an offer of town lots to the party if 
they would establish a puttery on his land. The proposi- 
tion was partially azreed to, and Pinckard and his comrades 
built a cabin of round Jogs on Shields’ branch, about one 
hundred yards above where the covered bridge now stands. 
It had only one room, sixteen feet square, with héwed 
puncheon floor, elap-board roof, and was chinked and 
daubed. Into this comfortable cabin the families moved 
one week before Christmas, 1818. For some days previous 
the weather had been very cold. Ou Christmas day the 
men found a fine bee tree on the branch, and the honey 
contributed greatly to the enjoyment of the festivities of the 
day. 

During the winter of 1818-19 William G, Pinckard 
and Daniel Crume made a contract to build a house for 
Col. Easton. This house was built of hewed oak logs. It 
had two large rooms with one open space between them 
over which a roof was thrown. This house was long the 
stopping-place, or ho’el, of the village of Alton. For many 
years it was occupied by Thomas G. Hawley. It stood 
near the corner of Second and Piasa streets, and when toru 
down in 1868 the logs were found to be as sound as when 
placed in position. Some of these logs came into the pos- 
session of H. G. McPike, and are now ina small building 
erected on his premises as a memento of the early days of 
Alton. 

Although small cabins had been erected previously this 
was the first structure which could be called a house built 
upon the site of the city of Alton. 

In 1819 William T. Pinckard, assisted by Crume and 
Heath, built fur Major Hunter, a frame house which was the 
first frame building erected in Hunterstown. This house 
stood on Second street. 

About four hundred yards above the bridge over Shields’ 
branch, Pinckard, Heath and Crume built a large log cabin 
intending to start a pottery, but their plan was not carried 
into execution. The cabin remained in an unfinished con- 
dition, and for many years afterward, in fact as late as 1830 
or 1831, was used in warm weather asa meeting-house for 
the Methodists. William Heath built a cabin for himself on 
Shields’ branch, just below the covered bridge in which he 
lived till August, 1829, when his wife died. 

Joel Finch became a resident of Alton in 1819. Ife was 
a carpenter and began building houses. During the year 
1819 he built a house fur Major Huuter, in which Hunter 
moved the same year, and in which his wife died not many 
months afterward. In this vear a row of small tenements 
was built under the brow of the bluff, extending along where 
Second street now is, west of Diasa. 

In order to induce travelers to come by the Fountain 
ferry, a road was necessary to Alton from the old town of 


' them on moderate terms, when suited with a tenant. 
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Milton, in the forks of Wood river; and it was found indis- 
pensable to build a bridge over Shields’ Branch. A frame 
bridge was accordingly built by Joel Finch, under contract 
with Col, Easton, who agreed to pay him two hundred dol- 
lars at the store of Thomas Lippincott in Milton. This 


‘bridge was constructed very near the site of the present 


covered bridge, and the original was succeeded by one or 
two structures of a similar kind, at or about the same place, 
before the bridge which now spans the Branch was erected. 
At first the road wound partly through the bottom, but was 
soon made, as now, along the slope of the bluff. 

There were about this time (1819) two families residing 
between Wood river and Alton. On a farm adjoining Wood 
river, the Widow Meacham had resided from a date pre- 
vious to the war of 1812. Near Alton lived James Smith, 
whose daughter became the wife of Jubilee Posey, one of 
the pioneer settlers in the neighborhood of Troy. 

In the columns of the Edwardsville Spectator of the 18th 
of April, 1820, appears the following advertisement, The 
buildings referred to are, doubtless, those we have already 
mentioned to have been erceted during the year 1819 by 
Joel Finch and Pinckard, Crume and Heath: “The sub- 
scriber has just finished large and commodious buildings, 
suitable for public entertainment, in the town of Alton, on 
the bank of the Mississippi, near Fountain ferry, on the main 
road to Boone’s Lick and Salt river. Tle is disposed to let 
From 
its local situation. there can be no doubt of its becoming one 
of the best stands in the State. Cas. W. Hunter.” 

In the same number of the Spectator, Matthias P, Ringer 
& Co. advertise, that “ Any quantity of good, unslacked 
lime may be had for 25 cents per bushel at Alton, on the 
Mississippi,” from which it would seem that the manufac- 
ture of lime was begun in this vicinity at an early day. 

On the same page of the same paper is a notice, dated 
February 23d, £820, in which Eneas Pembrook calls the 
attention of the traveling public to the fact that “ The sub- 
ecriber has caused the roads leading to and from Fountain 
ferry to be put in good repair ; and he has an excellent set 
of boats and hands.” Lest travelers “ be not misled nor 
otherwise delayed,” he gives the fullowing directions: “On 
leaving Milton for the river, keep the left hand road to the 
foot of the bluff It is level and dry. In travelling to the 
east, from St. Charles to the State of Illinois, take the right 
hand road, when you get within about a mile of Smeltzer’s, 
where you will observe the marks of a sign-board knocked 
down. In passing this way, you will not be detained by 
high winds.” 

1n connection with the fact th.t Smeltzer was running a 
ferry in competition farther up the river, the reason for 
these directions is very obvious. Pembrook adds, that he 
also keeps a tavern at the ferry for the accommodation of 
travelers. Whether this Encas Pembrook was the same 
person who started the Feuntain ferry in 1817, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain. 

Beck's Gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri, written in 1821, 
thus speaks of Alton: ‘“ Alton, although yet small, pos- 
sesses natural advantages rarely equaled. Situated, as it is, 


at the junction of three large and navigable rivers; posscss- 
ing a fine and commodious harbor and landing for boats at 
all seasons of the year; surrounded by a fertile country, 
rapidly settling, it bids fair to become a populous, wealthy, 
and commercial town.” 

The superior advantages of the town came to be recog- 
nized by some of the leading men of the state, who obtained 
possession of a claim to the Jand on which the town had 
becn laid out adverse to that of Col. Rufus Easton. Among 
the opponents of Easton were such men as Ninian Edwards, 
(the territorial governor), and Nathaniel Pope, who for 
many years sat on the bench of the United States District 
Court. Easton had the wealth, legal talent and experience 
of influential adversaries to contend with. Meanwhile, as 
no clear and undisputed title to property could be given, 
persons who would have hecome purchasers were driven 
away, no permanent improvements were made, and the 
town languished. This difficulty was final'y compromised 
by a division of the land. Among the portion allotted to 
Edwards, Pope, and their associates, were some blocks in 
the northeastern part, now partly included in what is called 
Middletown. 
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By an act of the State Legislature, in session at Vanda- | 


lia, approved February 15th, 1827, Shadrach Bond, Wil- 
liam P. McKee, and Gershom Jayne, were appointed 
commissioners to select and procure a suitable site for 
a penitentiary on the Mississippi river, at or near Alton, 
in Madison county. They were directed to see that the title 
be secure, and were authorized to cause the erection of 
buildings with the necessary cells, guard houses, work 
shops and other apartments. The funds for defraying the 
cost of the building aud other expenses were to be obtained 
from one-half the proceeds of the sales to be made by 
James Caldwell, the commissioner appointed to scll certain 
lands within the Saline reserve of Gallatin county. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1829 the commissioners selected about- 
seven acres on the bluff which William Russell ceded as a 
site for the penitentiary. 
building was let by the Board of Inspectors to a man 
named Ivory, who brought on some mechanics and worked 
on the building for some time, but by reason of some mis- 
fortune, failed, and left the country. The contract was 
then re-let to Joel Finch, who completed the wood work, 
and to Laurence Stone, who constructed the masonry. 
Work was begun late in the year 1830, but little was done 
till the following spring, when the construction of the build 
ing was rapidly carried forward. 

In June, 1828, block one, bounded by Front, Second, 
Alby and Market streets, was purchased from William 
Itussell, who had succeeded to the interest of Col. Rufus 


Easton, by Gershom Flagg, who a few days afterward sold 


The contract fur erecting the 


a portion of the block to William Miller, who had recently | 


moved from Edwardsville. Mr. Miller occupied the ferry 
house, kept a small grocery, and acted as agent for William 
Russell, who resided in St. Louis and visited Alton at occa- 
sional intervals. 

On the 21st of August, 1829, Beal Howard and Charles 
Howard arrived in Alton. They came from Maryland. 


There was at that time an old frame building on a portion 
of the ground now occupied by the mill of D. R. Sparks & 
Cv., which had been previously used by some old Indian 
traders. This building in 1829, and for some time after- 
ward, was occupied by Winthrop S. Gilman as a ware- 
house. It was subsequently replaced by one larger and 
more substantia ly built of stone, which was the base of 
operations for the firm of Godfrey, Gilman & Co., so widely 
and favorably known among the early business men of Al- 
ton. Beside this old frame house and the ferry house, 
there were only a few log cabins to constitute the old town. 
These cabins had been inhabited occasionally by transient 
residents fur ten years previous. Corn was growing on a 
portion of the land between the Little Piasa and the bluff, 
and on the north and east there was a heavy growth of tim- 
ber. Along the slope of the bluff wild grape vines grew 
lusuriantly, while in the forest, east of the creek, the un- 
derbrush was so dense that the river could scarcely be seen 
ten rods distant. In Hunterstown resided Major Charles 
W. Hunter, and a few others, among whom were a man 
named Taylor and his sons-in-law, Oller and Million. Of 
these last, their chief occupation and delight was bee-hunt- 
ing, and they certainly feasted on corn-bread, milk and 
honey. They were not of that class of men who yield 
gracefully to the requirements of civilization, and it was not 
long before they sought wider freedom in a location farther 
out on the frontier. 

Tn the year 1829 a frame building was erected on the site 
of the present Pre-byterian church on Market street. The 
workmen were brought from St. Louis. It was two stories 
high, about thirty feet in length, and was occupied hy Beal 
Howard as early as November, 1829. This is said to have 
been the first frame dwelling on the original town site. In 
September, 1829, Gershom Flagg sold the east half of 
block one to Charles Howard, who on the southeast 
corner of the block put up a small log dwelling. It stood 
just opposite the place occupied afterward so many years by 
the Alton House. In 1829, a few days after the arrival of 
the Howards, a Mr. Mintony became a resident of the town. 
Ile purchased a piece of ground, about two roods in extent, 
west of the Little Piasa creek and south of where Third 
street. now is, for the sum of one hundred dollars. Upon 
this ground he built a steam saw mill, which stood a littl: 
way east of the present machine shop of George D. Ha: 
den. After running this mi]! about two years, Mr. Mintor_ 
sold it to Ninian Edwards. It then came into the manage- 
ment of J. S. Lane, a son-in-law of Gov. Edwards, who 
leased it for a time to Don Alonzo Spaulding, who had pre- 
viously resided some years in the vicinity of Edwardsville. 
With the exception of a cooper shop, carried on by William 
Miller, this was the first step in the way of establishing 
manutfactories in Alton. 


PROSPEROUS GROWTH.—1831-36. 


The vigorous and healthy growth of the town began in 
the year 1831. The previous year a few permanent settlers 


, were added to the place, but in 1831 the tide of immigra- 


tion hegan to flow in more strongly, mercantile houses were 
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established, and several important business enterprises set 
on foot. Among those who came that year were: Samuel 
Avis, Edward Bliss, Robert M. Dunlap, Dr. William Emer- 


son, Mr. Fleshman, Stephen Griggs, Benjamin 1. Gilman, | 


ec 


William Hayden, Elijah Hayden, A. C. Hankinsen, Jona- 


than T. Iludson, William Manning, Mark Pierson, Jaceb 


D. Smith, and Samuel Wade. 

Edward Bliss erected a frame building and opened a gen- 
eral store in the spring of 1831, This store was at the north 
side of Second street west of Little Piasa creek. William 
Manning, a former resident of Boston, who arrived in Alton 
April, 1831, soon afterward opened a store on Second street, 
opposite the present city hall. For several years he kept 
the largest stock of goods, and had the most extensive trade 
of any of the Alton merchants. He was assisted in the 


stere by his brother-in-law, Samuel Avis, and by Mark | 


Pierson. He died in October, 1855. Mr. Fleshman was a 
merchant of considerable means, and for sometime was 
actively engaged in making building improvements. He 
erected a two-story brick store, the first substantial mercan- 
tile building in the place. It stood on the south side of 
Second street, west of the Piasa, and was destroyed by fire. 
Karly in the year 1831, Elijah Hayden purchased from 
William Ttussell the land from where the present building 
of Topping Bros. now stands, to one lot west of State street, 
and from the levee north to Third street. This purchase 
included the Fountain ferry privilege. He disposed of a 
large portion of the tract of ground for as much as he had 
paid for the whole, and then turned his attention to the ferry 
whicb had been discontinued for several years. Ie had a 
fine opportunity, as the boat at Smelter’s ferry had sunk, 
and the emigration te Missouri and points westward was 
very heavy. He went te work with energy, and put the 
ferry in goed order, securing a fine boat, horses, and fixtures. 
Under his management the Fountain ferry became a source 
of profit to the ewner and a benefit toe the town. At times 
the threng of emigrants was so great that many were com- 
pelled to eamp out and await their turn. A horse boat was 
first used which was afterward replaced by one propelled by 
steam. After running the ferry three er four years Mr. 
Hayden sold the boat and ferry privilege to Eli and Isaac 
J. Foster. Subsequently the ferry was kept in operation 
enly at intervals till its permanent establishment in recent 
years. 

Dr. William S. Emerson was the pioneer of the medical 
profession. He was the first physician to lovate in the town. 
His professional attainments were superior, while toward 
every one he manifested a kind and gentlemanly demeanor 
which gained him the good-will and respect of the commu- 
nity. He was a member of the town Board ef Trustees as 
early as 1834; in a few years he returned to the vast. 

Jonathan Trumbull Hudson was the first lawyer who 
opened an office in Alten. 
Board of Trustees of the tewn, of which, exeept in the year 
1834, he was president during the four or five years of his 
residence in that place. In 1832 he built a two story dwell- 
ing near the corner of Second and Ilenry streets. Ie had 
fine natural abilities and a good education. [lis manners 


He was a member of the first © 
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were genial, and he was well fitted te become a popular and 
successful leader. Thomas G. Hawley and Andrew Miller 
had beeome residents of the place previous te the year 1831. 

The Rey. John M. Peek in his “ Guide for Emigrants” 
written in 1831 thus spoke of Alton as it was at that date: 
“Lower Alton is thought by many to present superior 
advantages for commerce and business to any other spot in 
the Stute. It is at the place where the curve of the Missis- 
sippi penetrates the farthest into the interior of Illinois. 
It is within ene mile of the meuth ef the great Misscuri, 
sixteen miles below the meuth of the Illinois, and at the 
junction where the business and commerce of the wide- 
spread regions of the northeast, north, and nerthwest, must 
arrive. The great road from all the nerthern portions of 
Ilineis, and from the counties that extend along the eastern 
side ef the Illinois river, in the direction of St. Louis, and 
the mouth of the Ohio, passes through this place. The 
Legislature of Illinois, at its last session, memorialized Con- 
gress to have the great National Road, now being constructed 
through Ohie, Indiana, and Illinois, to the seat of gevern- 
ment in Missouri, passat or near this plice; and, many are 
sangnine in expectation of this result. If it crosses the 
Mississippi above the mouth of the Missouri, Alton lies direct- 
ly in its route. It has the best landing for steamboats on 
the east bank of the Mississippi, having a solid rock of level 
surface, ef suitable height, and to which boats at any stage 
of water can come and discharge and receive eargoes. 1t 
has been selected as the site of the state penitentiary, which 
is now building; and it is thought by many that it will yet 
beceme the seat of government for th2 state.” 

This tewn is twenty miles north ef St. Louis, and sixty 
miles west from Vandalia. One ef the finest bodies of tim- 
ber in the state surrounds it for several miles in extent. 
Bituminous coal of a good quality and in common use hy 
the blacksmiths, exists in abundance, and but a short dis- 
tance frem the place. There are inexhaustible beds of lime- 
stone of a good quality for buildings, and easily quarried, 
and a species of sandstone, possessing a fine grain, which is 
quarricd and dressed for monuments and architectural pur- 
poses. Here also is an abundance of that peculiar species 
of lime used for water-cement. The population of this place 
is rapidly increasing, and improvements are going on with 
great activity.” 

“ Building lots sell from twenty te one hundred dollars, 
according to situation. The policy of the principal pro- 
prietors is to sell lots thus low, but on condition that goed 
buildings shall be erected on them within one year, on 
penalty of a forfeiture. A large number of these lots were 
so:d a few mouths past, subject to these conditions. This is 
the finest place on the river for building and repairing steam- 
boats. Land is reserved for a large boat yard, and a steam- 
boat is contemplated to be built shertly to run between this 
place and St. Louis.” 

* With all these advantages Lower Alton is not without 
its disadvantages. As my object is to give an impartial 
statement relative to this place, [ shall not pass over them. 
It is too much confined for a pleasant situation, being sur- 


; rounled on the west and north with abrupt hills and bluffs. 


ost 


As the business part of the town will necessarily be about 
the river and the landing, it will be a confined place. The 
sonth and sontheast is open; but across the river, an exten- 
sive low bottom stretches up the Missouri and along the 
From these circumstanees it will be more ex- 
posed to fall fevers than on an elevated and airy situation, 
St. Louis is within twenty miles—a place admirably loeated 
and of great business. It now draws a eonsiderable portion 
of the trade of Llinois, and will be a powerful rival to eom- 
pete with. These difficulties leave the fature prospects of 
the rise of a great eommereial city shortly at this point, a 
li tle problematical at the present. Still it is a plaee that 
merits the attention of men of eapital and business. Three 
or four mercantile honses are already established, are ereet- 
ing warehouses, and calculate upon doing a large bnsiness 
in trade with the interior. Eight or ten merehants in the 
wholesale and retail line, and a suitable number of meehanies 
and manufacturers, would soon determine the qnestion of a 
eommercial town. Mechanics of almust every trade are 
wanted here; coopers to supply not only the demand here, 
but the St. Louis market, in easks, barrels, and firkins. 
Another large tannery, with shoemaking; one slaughter 
house here, now in opera ion, will farnish five hundred hides 
yearly. A soap and tallow chandler. Cabinet-makers to 
supply the St. Louis market with furniture. Much of the 
supply of that market is now brought from Cincinnati. 
Stone and brick masons, plasterers, carpenters, and joiners 
are much needed. Hurdly any mechanic, needed in a 
rapidly increasing country, but might do well at Alton. 
We advi e, however, that none but sober, industrious, and 
enterprising men come to Alton, either Upper or Lower. 
The idle, profligate, and the intemperate will find the lead- 
ing men, and a large majority of the people, combined 
against them.” 

“Tower Alton in March Jast (1831) had _ thirty-two 
families and one hundred and seventy souls, to whieh there 
has been considerable inerease. There were at that time 
oue steam saw mill, one warehonse for packing beef and 
pork, one earpenter one wagon maker, one tannery, one 
cooper with six journcymen and three apprentices, two 
briekmakers, one brick mason, one stone mason, one black- 
smith, two shoemakers, one lawyer, one tavern and boarding- 
house, and one retail store There are now in addition, one 
penitentiary with warden’s house and offices, mechanie 
shops, yard. and twenty-four cells for eonviets, three or four 
wholesale and retail stores, one physician, one week-day 
and Sabbath-sehool, several meehanies’ shops, and a plan 
under consideration to establish a seminary of learning in 
the immediate vicinity. A steam flouring mill is about be- 
ing built.” 

Preparations for bnilding a steam flouring mill were made 
during the autumn of 1831 by William Manning. This 
was the first iniportant manufacturing establishment in 


Mississippi. 
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Alton, and the proj-et of building it exeited mneh interest | 


among the eitizens of the town, and especially among the 
farmers of the surrounding country, who were anxious to be 
relieved from the slow and wearisome proeess of having 


their grist ground at the old band mills. Work was e.m- 


meneed at the mill in September, 1831, but it was not eom- 
pleted and placed in running order till the year 1853. 
Lewis J. Clawson built the stone work and masonry. A 
man known as Boss Lee was the first contractor for getting 
out the frame, bnt afterward William Hayden superin- 
tended the eonstrnetion of this part of the building. When 
the frame was ready to be “raised,” invitations to attend 
the raising were sent to all the settlements for several miles 
round, and on the appointed day not less than one hundred 
and fifty men were present, gathered from euriosity to see 
the progress of so great a work, and to lend a helping hand. 
In raising the first “ bent,” the following poles broke and 
down came the massive timbers, fortunately withont seriously 
injuring any of the men. After a few days, during which 
the damages resulting from this aceident were repaired, a 
still larger number of persons assembled to co=plete the 
task. A whole day of hard labor was oecupied nr getting 
into position three “bents,” or abont one half of the two 
lower stories, It was then found neeessary to procure an 
outfit of building rigging with which, and some ten or 
twelve men, the work of raising was eompleted. During 
the latter part of the year 1831, Stephen Griggs became 
associated in the enterprise with Mr. Manning. A stock 
company was afterward organized, called the “Alton Mann- 
factoring Company,” which was chartered by the legislature 
on the first of February, 1833. In this Mr. Manning was 
a large stockholder. The other charter members were 
David R., Stephen, Nathaniel, John, and Thomas Griggs, 
William Manning, Winthrop 8. Gilman, Jonathan T. Hud- 
son, Elijah Lineoln, William Miller, Nathaniel R. Cobb, 
and Aaron D. Weld. The capital was fixed at fifty thou- 
sand dollars, with Jeave to extend to one hundred thousand. 

The building was fonr stories in height, with a basement, 
of stone. It stood on the site of the present water-works, 
When built, the hluff, whieh has sinee been removed, ad- 
joined it. It was intended to have a side track of the rail- 
road (it was supposed that Alton wonld have railroad eon- 
neetion with other parts of the state at an early day) extend 
along the summit of the blnff to a door in the upper part 
of the mill, from which the car loads of grain eould be ear- 
ried by spouts to any part of the mill desired. 

The mill remained under the management of the st 
eompany for some years, and though it was in charg 
skillfol millers and mechanics, and was run with ecor 
the profits were only nominal. It was afierward leasea . 
varions parties, among whom were a Mr. Olney, George and 
Joseph Brown, and MeElroy, Tibby & Co. Messrs. 8. & P. 
Wise made important improvements, and ran it with success 
for some years. The stock of the old ineorporation finally 
passed inté the bands of J.J. & W. Mitchell, who added a 
distillery and for some time carried on a large milling and 
distillery business. F. J. Shooler was suceessor to the 
Mitchells, and was the Jast occupant, The ground on whieh 
the mill stood about the year 1863, passed into the ppssession 
of the eity, and the mill was taken down and removed. 

Jacob C. Biuner, was postmaster in 1832, and for some 
years subseqnent to that date. William Barrett began the 
dry goods business in June, 1832. The first newspaper, the 
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Alton Spectator, was established in January, 1832, by Ed- 
ward Breath and Orlean M. Adams. 

In the “ Gazetteer of Mlinois,” published by Mr. Peck in 
1884, we find much of the matter concerning Alton pre- 
viously printed in the ‘Guide for Emigrants.” The 
author, however, stated in addition that “the corporate 
hounds extend two miles along the river, and half a mile 
hack. The town plot is laid out by the proprietors upon a 
liberal scale. There are five squares reserved for public pur- 
poses and a large reservation is made on the river for a pub- 
lic landing and promenade. Market street ts 150 fect wide, 
other streets are one hundred, eighty, and sixty, according 
to the situation and public accommodation. Lower Alton 
now contains (July, 1834), sixteen stores, several of which 
do a large wholesale business, two publie houses, and several 
private boarding-houses, mechanics of various ktods, an 
extensive steam flouring mill with four run of stones, owned 
hy an incorporated company, and which cost $25,000; a 
steam saw mili in operation and another projected; a boat 
yard contemplated, and a dock for the repair of steamboats, 
and about one thousand inhabitants. There is also a print- 
ing office which publishes weekly the Alton Spectutor, a 
post-otfice, two lawyers, three physicians, one settled minister 
of the gospel, and preaching by Presbyterians, Episcopal 
Methodists, Protestant Methodists, and Baptists, each of 
which have churches organized. The public buildings are 
the penitentiary. It has the warden’s honse, guard house, 
tweuty-four cells, and a portion of the wall erected, and the 
other parts of the work are in progress. A large stone 
meeting-house, with a handsome spire, has been erected, and 
will soon be finished for the Presbyterian church; the 
Trotestant Methodists haye erected a small but neat stone 
chapel ; and the Baptist church have just commenced build- 


ing a convenient house of worship. A week-day school, | 
under good regulation, and a large Sabbath-school, are | 


taught here. 

‘Landed property in and near the town has risen in value 
two and three huadred per cent. within three years. Eligi- 
ble lots have been recently sold for several hundred dollars, 
and lots on the bluffs back have exceeded one hundred dol- 
lars. The facilities for business of various kinds will draw 
men of capital and enterprise to this place. The building 
and repuir of steamboats may be inade an extensive business, 
and no place on the western waters offers equal advantages. 
With this object in view a foundry for casting and making 
al] kinds of machinery is contemplated. Large quantities 
of provisions will be packed here, and business of every de- 
scription must increase to an indefinite extent.” 

Among the institutions which the active and enterprising 
business men of that day considered essential to the prosperity 
of the town was a good hotel, and on the 12th of February, 
1835, the Alton Hotel Company was ineorporated with a 
capital stock of twenty thousand dollars. The company 
designed erecting a large and fine building which would be 
creditable to the city. The work was begun, but when the 
financial crisis of 1857 came, like many other promising 
enterprises throughout the state, the project was abandoned. 


Portions of the foundation remained for long years after- 
49 


ward. The building was to extend from State -trect east to 
Belle. about two hundred feet, and from Fourth northward 
nearly one hundred fect. 

The year 1836 was one of prosperity, and in the incor- 
poration of several large companies we have the evidence 
that the business men of Alton were looking confidently 
forward to the rapid growth of the place, and its increased 
importance as a manufacturing and commercial centre. On 
the 16th of January, 1836, the “ Alton Shot and Lead 
Manufacturing Company” was granted a charter. The 
capital stock was fifty thousand dollars, Jonathan A Town- 
send, Benjamin J. Gilman, Isaac Prickett, Caleli Stone, 
Isaac Negus, and Sherman W. Robbins were the members of 
the Company. On the 18th of January, 1856, the “ Illinois 
Exporting Company ” was incorporated, with power to carry 
on the manufacture of flour, wool, hemp, and other agricul- 
tural products, and to erect the necessary mills aad machi- 
nery. The capital stock of the company was placed at one 
hundred and fifty thousand dullars. Neither of these incor- 
porations were able to put their projects into actual opera- 
tion. 

The Alton Branch of the State Bank of Illinois was esta- 
blished in 1833, with Benjamin Godfrey president, and 
Stephen Briggs cashier. A branch of the Shawneetown 
Bank, with D. T. Wheeler as cashier, was established the 
subsequent year. On the 7th of February, 1836, the “ Al- 
ton Marine and Fire Insurance Company” obtained a 
charter, and organized with a capital stock of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, exclusive of premiums, notes, and profits aris- 
ing from business. Benjamin I. Gilman was president, and 
E Marsh secretary of the company. 


EFFORTS TO BUILD UP ALTON.—PROJECTED RAILROADS. 


When Vandalia was made the capital of the state, in 
1819, it was stipulated that the scat of government should 
remain there twenty years, but at the expiration of that 
period some other point might be selected. In 1854 the 
Legislature voted on the question of the future capital, and 
chose Alton. Afterward, however, in consideration of other 
advantages conferred by the Legislature, Alton yielded this 
honor, and in 1587 it was resolved to make Springfield the 
seat of government. 

A new state bank was chartered in 1835, with a capital 
stock of $1,500,000, with power to increase tv $2,500,000. 
The principal bank was at Springfield, with branches at 
other points. Godfrey, Gilman & Co., of Alton, were largely 
concerned in negotiating for sums of money in the East to 
invest in the stock, and when the bank was organized were 
among the parties prominent io its control. The resources 
of the bank were freely given in furtherance of the ambi- 
tious scheme, then entertained by the public men of [linois, 
of building up Alton as a commercial rival of St. Louis. 
To this end Godfrey, Gilman & Co. were loaned $300,000, 
with which to divert to Alton the immense trade of the lead 
mines about Galena, of which St. Louis was then in control. 
Godfrey, Gilman & Co. bought largely of lead, and by 
reason of the competition, the priee of that commodity ad- 
vanced directly from 50 to 75 per cent., but after holding 


the lead a long time in store in the East for a corresponding 
advance in the market there, sale had finally to be made 
at a ruinous saerifice. To Stone, Manning & Co., and 
Stoo & Co., several hundred thousand dollars were like- 
wise advanced to operate in produce, and with the same dis- 
astrous results. To their movement is greatly due the re- 
markable, but transient, prosperity of Alton from 1835 to 
1837. 

About this period the people of Illinois entertained vast 
schemes of internal improvements, to be made at the.cost of 
the state. Of these expected improvements Alton secured 
the lion’s share, though with the understanding that she 
should relinquish her claim to be the capital of the state. 
The Internal Improvement Act was passed in February, 
1537, and by it Alton was made the terminus of three great 
lines of railroad. 

One, known as the Southeru Cross-road, was to extend 
from Alton to Mt. Carmel, by way of Edwardsville, 
Carlyle, Salem, Fairfield, and Albion. From Mt. Carmel 
it was expected a line would be built through Indiana to 
New Albany, and there become connected with the great 
railroad chartered and surveyed from the Ohio river to 
Charleston, Seuth Carolina Another was designed to run 
from Alton to Shawneetown, to diverge from the Southern 
Cross-road at Edwardsville, and thence pass through Le- 
banon, Nashville, Pinckneyville, Frankfort, and Equality. 
At Lebanon this road was to be intersected hy one running 
from Belleville to the Southern Cross-road. The third road 
was projected to run from Alton, by way of Ilillsboro, to a 
central railroad to extend north and south through the state. 
For this last $600,000 was appropriated, and like liberal 
sums to the other lines. 

Less than three years witnessed the collapse of the great 
internal improvement system, leaving au incubus of debt 
upon the state, and it was not till twelve years afterwards 
that the locomotive reached Alton. 


ALTON IN 1837. 


At the beginning of the year 1837, Alton had twenty 
wholesale stores, thirty-two retail stores and groceries, four 
hotels, two of which had commodious accommodations ; four 
large pork-packing houses, and the shops of numerous me- 
chanics. The professions were represented by eight lawyers, 
seven physicians, and seven clergymen. Four newspapers 
were published, the Alton Spectator, the Alton Telegraph, the 
Alton Observer, and the Illinois Temperance Journal. A 
large temperance society held monthly meetings, and a ly- 
ceum met once a week for the literary improvement of its 
There were two schools. Five churches had 
been organized, the Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist Episco- 
pal, Methodist Protestant, and Protestant Eyiscopal, all of 
which, with the exception of the last, had erected conve- 
nient houses of worship. 

There were two banks, one a branch of the State Bank of 
Illinois, and the other a branch of the Bank of Illinois at 
Shawneetown. The value of the pork packed and prepared 
for the market rau up into hundreds of thousaads of dol_ 


members. 
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lars; and other products were shipped from the place in 
large quantities. In four years the value of real estate had 
risen more than a thousand per cent. 

The best locations near the river sold at from three hun- 
dred to four hundred dollars per front fuot. Lots in more 
retired situations, for private residences, commanded from 
twenty-five to one hundred dollars per foot. The rent of 
stores was from four hundred to fifteen huudred dollars, and 
of dwelling-houses from two hundred to six hundred dollars. 
Some of the large wholesale houses di.l a business amount- 
ing annually to from a quarter to a half million of dollars. 
Seven or cight steamboats were owned, either in whole or in 
part, by citizens of the towu; arrivals and departures oc- 
curred every day, and the river landing was a place of 


_ bustle and activity. Alton commanded a large proportion 


of the trade of the Upper Mississippi and Illinois rivers, and 
of the interior country for the distance of a hundred miles. 
The National Road, the great highway between the Atlan- 
tic seaboard and the ‘Far West,” already located as far as 
Vandalia, was expected to cross the Mississippi at Alton, 
according to the formal request to Congress of the State 
Legislature; while the liberal system of internal improve- 
ments devised by the State of Illinois contemplated making 
Alton an importaut railway terminus, and thus securing to 
her the commercial supremacy of the Upper Mississippi 
Wallen: 

A traveler, who visited Alton in 1837, thus gives his 
impress‘ons of the place: 


“The far-famed village of Alton, situated upon the IHinois shore, 
a few miles above the confluence of the Mississippi and the Missouri, 
soon rose before usin the distance. When its multiform declivities 
shall have been smoothed away by the hand of enterprise and covered 
with handsome edifices, it will, doubtless, present a fine appearance 
from the water ; as it now remains, its aspect is rugged enough. The 
penitentiary, a huge structure of stone, is rather too prominent « fea- 
ture in thescene. Indeed, it is the first object which strikes the atten- 
tion, and reminds one of a gray, old baronial castle of fendat days 
more than of anything else. The churches, of which there are several, 
and the extensive warehouses along the shore, have an imposing 
aspect, and offer more agreeable associations .\s we drew near to 
Alton, the fireman of our steamer deemed proper, in testimonial of the 
dignity of our arrival, to let off a certain rusty old swivel, which 
chanced to be on board; and to have witnessed the marvelous fashion 
in which this manceuvre was executed by our worthies, would have 
pardoned a smile on the visage of Heraclitus himself. Ode lanky- 
limbed genius held a huge dipper of gunpowder ; another, seizing 
npon the extremity of a haweser, and, severing a generons fragment, 
made nse thereof for wadding; a third rammed home the charge with 
that fearful weapon wherewith he poked the furnace; while a fourth, 
honest wight,—all preparation being complete,—advanced with a 
shovel of glowing coals, which, poured upon the touch-hole, the old 
piece was briefly delivered of its charge, and the woods, and shores, 
aod welkiu rang again to the roar. If we made not our entrance into 
Alton with ‘pomp and circumstance,’ it was surely the fault of any 
one but our worthy fireman. 

“The site of Alton, at the confinence of three large and navigable 
streams (allusion is here made to the Mississippi, Missouri and I1}i- 
nois.—Ep.}; its extensive back country of great fertility; the vast 
bodies of heavy timber on every side; its noble quarries of stone; its 
inexhaustible beds of bituminous coal, only one mile distant, and its 
commodious landing, all scem to indicate the design of Nature that 
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here should arise a popnlons and wealthy town, The place has heen 
laid off by its proprietors in liberal style; five squares have becn re- 
served for public purposes, with a promenade and landing, and the 
corporate bounds extend two miles along the river, and half a mile 
into the territory, Yet Alton, with all its local and artificial advan- 
tages, is obnoxious to objections. Hs situation, in one section abrupt 
and precipitous, while in another depressed and confined, and the ex. 
tensive alluvion lying between the two great rivers oppo-ite, it is be- 
lieved, will always render it more or less unhealthy ; and its unenvi- 
able proximity to St. Louis will never cease to retard its commercial 
advantages. Until within six years past, it could boast but few houses 
and little business. Ets population aow amounts to several thousands, 
and its edifices for business, private residence, or public convenience, 
are large and elegant structures. Its stone churches present an impos- 
ing axpect to the visitor, The streets are from forty to eighty feet in 
width, and extensive operations are in progress to render the place as 
nniform as ils site will admit. .A contract has been recently entered 
upon to construet a culvert over the Little Piasa Creek, which passes 
throngh the centre of the town, npon which are to be extended streets. 
The expense is estimated at sixty thousand dollars. The creek issues 
from a celebrated fountain among the bluffs, called ‘Cove Spring.’ 
Alton is not a little celebrated for its liberal contribution to the moral 
improvements ot the day. To mention but a solitary instance: a gen- 
tleman of the place recently made a donation of ten thousand dollars 
for the endowment of a femaleseminary at Monticello, a village five 
miles to the north; and measures are in progress for carrying it 
into immediate execution. Two railroads are shortly to be con- 
structed from Alton; one to Springfield, seventy miles distant, and the 
other to Mount Carmel, on the Wabash. The stock of each has been 
mostly subscribed, and (hey cannot fail, when completed, to add much 
to the importance of the place. Alton is also a proposed terminus of 
two of the state railroads, and of the Cumberland (or National) road. 

“In the evening, when the sultriness of the day was over, passing 
through the principal street of the town, I ascended that singular range 
of bluffs which, commencing at that point, extend along the river, and 
to which, on a former occasion, | have briefly alluded. The ascent is 
arduous, but the glorious view from the snmmit richly repays the 
visitor for his toil. The withering atmosphere of the depressed, sun- 
burnt village at my feet was delightfully exchanged for the invigorat- 
ing breezes of the hills, as the fresh evening wind came wandering up 
from the waters. Et was the sunset hour. The golden slanting beams 
of departing day were reflected from the undulating bosom of the 
river, as its bright waters, stretched away among the western forests, 
or from a sea of molten, glittering silver. On the left, directly at your 
feet, reposes the village of Alton, overhung by hills, with the gloomy, 
castellated walls of the penitentiary lifling up their dusky outline 
upon its skirts, presenting to the cye a perfect panorama as you look 
down upon the torteons streets, the extensive warehouses of stone, 
and the range of steamers, alive with bustle, along the landing. Be- 
youd the village extends a deep forest, while a Hittle to the south 
aweep off the waters of the river, bespangled with green islands, 
until, gratefully expanding itself, a noble bend withdraws it from the 
view. tis at this point that the Missouri disgorges its turbid, heavy 
mass of waters into the clear Hoods of the Upper Mississippi, hitherto 
uncheckered by a stain. At the base of the bluffs upon which you 
stand, at an elevation of a hundred ani fifty feet, rushes with violence 
along the crags the current of the stream; while beyond, upon the 
opposite plain, is beheld the log hut of the emigrant, couched beneath 
the enormous sycamores and sending up its undulating thread ot blue, 
cnrling smoke through the lofty branches. A lumber steam-mill is 
also here to be seen. Beyond these objects, the eve wanders over an 
interminable carpet of forest-tops, stretching away till they form a 
wavy line of dense foliage circling the western horizon. By the aid 
of a glass a range of hills, blue in the distance, is perceived, outlined 
against the sky ; they are the bluffs skirting the beautiful valley of the 
Missouri.”—The Far West; or, A Tour Beyond the Mountains, by Ev- 
monp T. Prace. 
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LEAD{NG BUSINESS MEN AND EARLY CITIZENS OF ALTON. 


Among the enterprising business men to whom Alton, 
mainly owed its early prosperity were Winthrop S. Gil. 
man William Manning, Edward Bliss, Mr. 
Simeon Ryder, Benjamin Godfrey Caleb Stone, and A. G. 
Sluo. The firms of Godfrey, Gilman & Co., Stone, Man- 
ning & Co., Sloo & Co., and H. Miller & Co. were con- 
spicuous for business activity and for their efforts to extend 
the trade of Alton. Godfrey, Gilman & Co. transacted 
a large business and had a wide reputation through- 
out the western country. Both Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Gil- 
man were men of pbilanthropie liberality, who deserve 
especial mention in any history of Alton. The latter is still 
living in New York city. Mr. Godfrey died in 1862, but 
there remains to mark his memory the most enduring and 
honorable of all monuments—the Monticello Female Sem- 
inary, erected by his munificent liberalily. 

Of the men who began business in Alton previous to 1840 
only a few are now living. Dr. E. Marsh began business 
in 1832, Arba Nelson in 1836, Isaac Scarritt in 1837, Rieh- 
ard Flagg in 1837, Robert De Bow in the autumn of 1835, 
Thomas G. Starr in January, 1533, (establishing the first 
family grocery in Alton) William Hayden in May, 1°31, 
and Michael W. Carroll in 1332: all these, after conduct- 
ing business for many years, are now dead. Amasa 5. 
Barry, who became a citizen in 1857, and commenced busi- 
ness in 1842, is now a resident of Chicago. Of those still 
living and now residents of Alton are Samucl Wade, who 
began the lumber business in 183; Perley B. Whipple, 
who commenced business in October, 1835; Horatio B. 
Bowman in January, 1839; Charles Phinney in 1838; JJ. 
W. Schwenpe, who came.tu Alton in 1837, and began bust- 
ness in 1840 ; Henry Sweetser in 1838; George (Quigley in 
1832; and Elisha L. Dimmock, who began business in 
1838. 

The following are the names of persons who beeame resi- 
dents of Alton previous to the close of the year 1540: 


Fleshman, 


George B. Arnold, Elijah P. Loyejoy, 
Panl Alt, J. Leonard, 

Moses G. Atwood, Henry Lea, 

John Atwood, Washington Libby, 
Jolin P. Ash, William S. Lincoln, 
A. Alexander, Richard Largenut, 
Charles B. Avia, John Linceln, 
Stephen Aldrich, William Larned, 
Orlean M. Adams, James H. Lea, 
Jacob C. Brunner, Joshua @, Lamb, 
Joseph Bramhall, Stephen Lnfkin, 
William Barrett, William K. Levis, 
Samuel G. Bailey, Hdward Levis, 

John Bailbache, Usher F. Linder, . 
Samuel Bush, John A. Langdon, 
Wet eats, William P. Lamothe, 
J.R. Bullock, William McCorkle, 
Edward Breath, lor. Ebenezer Marsh, 
Abrahan: Breath, Solomon I. Moore, 
Nathaniel N. Buckmaster, William Martin, 
George T. Brown, Francis 3B Murdock, 
3arncy B Barker, Richard McDonal, 
Tforatio B. Bowman, dames M. Morgan, 
Tlenry W. Billings, Washington ‘PF. Miller, 
Amasa 8. Barry, Joshua C. Milnor, 
David P. Berry, Horatio G. McClintock, 
John W. Builum, tobert McFarland, 
George Barry, Samuel L. Milter, 
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Hforaee Buffum, 
John Batterlon, 
James D. Burns, 
Michael W. Carroll, 
Benjamin F. Child, 
Aaron W. Corey, 
Amos L. Corson, 
John W. Chickering, 
Jolin Chaney, 
Effingham Cock, 
Aaron Corey, 
Willian: L. Chappell, 
Benjimin Chifford, 
Thomas Clifford, 

8. B. Catts, 
Shadrach R. Dolbee, 
Hezekiah Davis, 
Alfred Dow, 

S. H. Denton, 
Robert De Bow, 
Eli-ha L. Dimmock, 
Wim. A. Davidson, 
George T. M. Davis. 
Dr. Edward W. Dill, 
John Dill, 

Jolin Dye, 

William F. D' Wolf, 


Dr. Benjamin F. Edwards, 


Rey. Charles A. Farley, 
Eli Foster, 

Isaac J. Foster, 
Richard Flagg, 

George W. Fox, 

Moses Forbes, 

Charles IE. Frost, 

I. F. Fifield, 


Rev. Frederick W. Groves, 


Z. Guild. 

Matthew Gillespie, 
John Green, 

Reuben Geary, 

James Gamble, 
William S. Gaskins, 
Benjamin Godfrey, 

Dr. Benjamin K. ILart, 


Judge tezekiah Hawley, 


Charles Hubert, 
George Heaton, 
J.T. Hutton, 
John A. Haldeman, 
William Harned, 
John Hogan, 
John W. Ifart, 
Junius Hall, 
Dr. Thomas M. Hope, 
Charles Hubert, 
George Holton, 
William A. Holton, 
nos H. Harrison, 
Johnson (eolored), 
Edward Keating, 
John King, 
George Kimball, 
George Kelley, 
John M. Krom, 
Samuel MM. Kennedy, 
Lewis Kellenberger, 
W. F. Leonard, 

I. G. 


There are now forty persons over seventy years of age, 
who have resided_in Alton more than thirty years. 
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Wiliam MeBride, 
George McBride, 
Andrew Mathers, 
John Mullady, 
Thomas Middleton, 
John &. Noble, 
Isaue Negus, 

Levi Nutt. 

Arba Nelson, 
Wiliam R_ Vayson, 
Samuel C. Pierce, 
William Pope, 
Samuel Pitts, 
Lawson .\. Parks, 
T. G. Pettingell, 
William Post, 
Anson B. Platt, 
Stephen Pierson, 
Charles Phinney, 
John Quigley, 
George Quigley, 
John Rowe, 
Sherman W. Robbins, 
George Robbins, 
Calvin Riley, 

A. RB. Rott; 

John L, Roberts, 
John Rowe, 
Simeon Ryder, 
Andrew Runzi, 
Richard Shipley, 
George Smith, 

J. W. Stoddard, 
Robert Smith, 
Thomas G. Starr, 
Calvin Stone, 
Newton D. Strong, 
A. G. Sloo, 

Caleb Stone. 

James E. Starr, 
James S. Stone, 
John W. Schweppe, 
Ilenry C. Sweetser, 
John Sigerson, 
James Semple, 

Seth T Sawyer, 
Jacob Smith, 
William Shattuck, 
A. R. Skidmore, 
Charles Trumbull, 
Thomas G. Thurston, 
William Tanner, 
Henry Tanner, 

R. M Treadway, 
E. Trenehery, 
Erastus Topping, 
John R. Woods, 
Perley B. W hipple, 
Timothy L. Waples, 
Thomas Waples, 
Thomas P. Woolridge, 
John C. Woods, 
George W. W: alworth, 
George I. Ward, 
Royal Weller, 
Thomas Wallace, 
Green Walker, 
John Van Antwerp, 


G, Van Waggenen. 


THE MURDER OF LOVEJOY.* 


OF MADISON COUNT Yoel iL! VOus. 


that great struggle between freedom and slavery, which cul- 
minated a quarter of a century afterward in the war of the 


' Rebellion, aud which ended iu the complete triumph of the 


principles which the ardent Lovejoy was among the first to 
espouse, 

Eshijah Parish Lovejoy, son of the Rav. Daniel C. Lovejoy, a 
Congregational minister, was born at Albion, Maine, on the 
second of November, 1802. After graduating at Water- 
ville college, he came to St Lonis, where he first taught 
school, and then beeame the editor of the St. Louis Times, 
a whig newspaper. Soon afterward, in 1832, he united 
with the Presbyterian church, and the same year eutered 


| the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, with 


the view of preparing himself for the Presbyterian ministry. 
He was licensed to preach in 1833, and returned to St. Louis, 
where 11 November he assumed editorial charge of the 
St. Louis Observer, a paper started as the organ of the Pres- 


' byterians in Illinois and Missouri. He soon ineurred the 


ill-will of the Roman Catholic residents of St. Louis by his 


| strictures on the doctrines and practices of their chureh, and 


his articles against slavery which began to appear in 1855, 
excited intense opposition, The owners of Lhe press were, 
at one time, obliged to publish a card to allay the excite- 
ment and prevent the mob from destroying their property. 
A letter was addressed to Mr. Lovejoy by a number of the 
leading citizens of St. Louis, and the minister who had re- 
ceived him into the church, who expressed the opinion that 
slavery was sanctioned by the Bible, and asked him to desist 
from its further discussion. This letter was published in the 
Observer with a reply from Mr. Lovejoy in which he claimed 
the right to print his honest convictions. His views at that 


' period favored colonization aud gradual emancipation. The 


proprictors of Lhe paper finally requested him to retire from 
its management. To this he cheerfully consented. The 
paper, however, was in debt, and the owners gave up the 


; press and material to a Mr. Moore, the endorser on a note 


soon to fall due, an] this gentleman insisted on Lovejoy’s 
continuance as editor, provided the paper was removed to 
Alton. While making arrangements for the publication of 


' the paper at Alton he was invited to return to St. Louis, 


The most tragic event that ever occurred in the history of | 
Alton was the murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy on the seventh | 
of November, 1837. This was the first important act in 


* We have given a short account of Lovejoy in the chanter on the 
Press, as that arlicle would be ineomplete without such reference. 


and there continued his editorial labors quietly for some 
months. au 

An editorial which appeared in May, 1863, relative to the 
burning at the stake, by a mob, of a negro, who, while un- 
der arrest, had killed an officer of the law, and one in June 
in severe criticism of Judge Lawless who, in his charge to 
the grand jnry, had asserted that the action of the mob was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the law, aroused much feeling 
among the slave holding citizens of St. Louis, and it was 
deemed advisable to ut once ship the press to Alton. Part 
of the office furniture was destrayed, by citizens of St. 
Louis, before it could be removed. 

The press reached Alton before daylight on the morning 
i of Sunday, the twenty-first of July, 1836. Mr. Lovejoy 
proposed to let it remain on the wharf till Monday, but after 
bearing the curious inspection of the crowd all day Sunday, 
during the night it was broken into pieces, and east into the 


, Mississippi. When this cowardly act became known the 
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next day, strong expressions of disapproval were made by 
citizens of Alton, and in the evening a large public meeting 
was held in the Presbyterian church, which was addressed 
by Mr. Lovejoy and other speakers. Mr. Lovejoy stated 
that he had come to Alton to establish a religious news- 
paper, that he was pleased with the town, and that, since 
most of his subseribers lived in Iinois, it was desirable that 
he should make it his future home. He regretted that his 
presence should cause so much excitement. Though an 
uncompromising enemy of slavery, he was not an “ abolition 

ist,’ and had been frequently denounced by Garrizon and 
others as being pro-slavery, beeause he was not in favor of 
their measures. 

Tt was said that at this meeting he pledged himself not 
to discuss the subject of slavery in h’s paper, but ten of the 
most respectable citizens of Alton (George I. Walworth, 
A. B. Roff, Solomon E. Moore, Effingham Cock, John W. 
Chickering, James Morse, jr., F. W. Graves, W. L. Chap- 
pell, J. Hf. Alexander and Charles W. Hunter,) subse- 
quently testified that he elosed his speech with this remark ; 
“ But, gentlemen, as long as Taman American citizen, and 
as longas American blood runs in these veins, I shall bold 
myself at liberty to speak, to write, and to publish whatever 
I please on any subject, being amenable to the laws of my 
country for the same.” 

The citizens of Alton contributed money for the purchase 
of a new press, which soon arrived, and on the eighth of Sep- 
tember, 1836, the first number of the Alfon Observer was is- 
sued. Its discussions were at first mostly contined to sub- 
jects of a literary and moral character, and under the able 
management of the editor its circulation soon extended. 
But soon the question of slavery was again brought forward, 
and it was evident that the views of Mr. Lovejoy had ad- 
vanced so far as to be in favor of immediate abolition. Ju 
his paper of the twenty-ninth of July, 1837, at the in- 
stance of the American Anti-Slavery Society, he published 
a call requesting signatures to petitions for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. But the most obnox- 
ious of his articles written on the fourth of July, appeared on 
the sixth of July, 1837. It was an editorial advocating the — 
formation of an Hlinois State Anti-Slavery Society, and in 
it he said : 

“This day reproaches our sloth and inactivity. It is the | 
day of our nation’s birth. Even as we write, crowds are 
hurrying past our window, in eager anticipation to the 
appointed bower, to listen to the deelaration that ‘all men 
are born free and equal;’ to hear the eloquent orator 
denounce in strains of manly indignation the attempt of 
England to lay a yoke upon the shoulders of our fathers, 
which neither they or their children could bear. Alas! 
what bitter mockery is this! We assemble to thank God 
for our own freedom, and to eat and drink with joy and 
gladness of heart, while our feet are upon the necks of 
nearly three millions of our fellow-men! Not all our shouts 
of self-congratulation can drown their groans; even that 
very flag of freedom that waves over our heads is formed 
from material cultivated by slaves, on a soil moistened by 
their blood, drawn from them by the whip of a republican | 
task-master. 


| Alton. 


“ Brethren and friends, this must not be,—it cannot be, 


| for God will not endure it much longer. Come, then, to the 


rescue. The voice of three millions of slaves calls upon 
you to come and ‘unloose the heavy burdens, and let the 
oppressed go free.’ ”’ 

On the 8th of July an anonymous hand bill was posted 
about the city, calling on those who disapproved the course 
of the AltonObserver to meet at the public market on the 
eleyenth. 'The man who called this meeting to order stated 
that it was “for the suppression of Abolitionism.’”’ Tesolu- 
lutions strongly disapproving Mr. Lovejoy’s course were 
passed, aud a committee consisting of Dr. B. is. Iart, Louis 
J. Clawson, Nathaniel Buckmaster, A. Olney and Dr. Me 
Haldeman, was appointed to confer with Mr. Lovejoy, “ and 
ascertain whether he intends to disseminate through the eol- 
umns of the Observer the doctrine of Abolitionism, and re- 
port the result of their conference to the public.” This 
committee, thirteen days afterward, communicated with Mr, 
Lovejoy by letter through the post-office. He replied by 
denying their right to dictate to him what it was proper to 
discuss, and at the same time tendered them the use of 
his paper to refute his opinions, if they were wrong. 

The St. Louis papers about this time were influential in 
stirring up the deep feeling which had manifested itself at 
The Missouri Republic, which was generally 
taken and read at Alton, in its issue of August, 1837, said ; 

“We perceive that an Anti-slavery socicty has been 
formed at Upper Alton, and many others doubtless will 
shortly spring up in different parts of the state. We had 
hoped that our neighbors would have ejected from amongst 
them that minister of mischief, the Observer, or at least 
correeted its course. Something must be done in this mat- 
ter, and that speedily! The good people of Hlinois must 
either put a stop to the efforts of these fanatics or expel 
them from the community. If this is not done, the travel 
of emigrants through their state, and the trade of the slave- 
holdiug states, and particu’arly Missouri, must stop. [very 
one who desires the harmony of the country and the peace 
and prosperity of all, should unite to put them down.” 

At nine o’clock of the evening of the lst of August, 
1837, Mr. Lovejoy was assaulted by some eight or ten 
persons who, it is said, had determined to give him a coat of 
tar and feathers, and then send him adrift in a canoe down 
the Mississippi. He then resided at Hunterstown in a build- 
ing in a secluded spot below the road that led to Upper 
Alton; and it was while ou his way home from the drug- 
store with some medicine for his sick wife, that he was 
roughly stopped by the crowd, who at once diselosed their 
purpose. With great coolness, he said: “I have but one 
request to make of you, aud then you may do with me 
what you please. My wife is dangerously ill, and it is 
necessary that she should have this prescription immedi- 
diately. Will one of you take it, and see that it is delivered 
at the house, but without intimating what is about to befal 
me? Lam in the hands of God and ready to go with you.” 
This request was complied with, and after a few moments of 
silence, one of the party exclaimed, “ Boys, | can’t lay my 
hand on as brave a man as this!” and turning away, he 
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was followed by the others, and Mr. Lovejoy was left alone. 
But ata later hour during the same night a mob entered 
the Observer offiee, drove out the employes and completely 
demolished the press. Though these outrages were boldly 
committed, no attempt was made by the city officials to 
bring the riotors to justice. 

After the destruction of the second press, some of his 
friends in Alton seem to have begun to doubt the wisdom of 
his continuance as editor, On the 1th of September, 
1837, Mr. Lovejoy addressed a letter to the friends of the 
Observer, the subseription list of whieh at that time num- 


bered two thousand one hundred names, in which he offered | 
to resign the editorship. A meeting of the supporters of the | 


paper was aceordingly held, and after an adjournment and 
long consideration, it was decided that the Observer should 
be re-established, and that Elijah P. Lovejoy ought to eon- 
tinue its editor. Assurances of aid came freely to Mr. Love- 
Joy, 
also expressed a wish that the publication of the paper 
should go on. The new press and material arrived at Alton 
on the 2Ist of September, 1857, at a time when Mr. Lovejoy 
was absent at a session of the Presbytery. Many of his 
friends gathered around it as it was conveyed to the ware- 
house of Gerry & Willer. No violence was offered, but 
cries of “There goes the Abolition press! stop it!’’ were 
heard. The mayor, John M. Krum, now a resident of St- 
Louis, seemed desirous of protecting it, and asked that it be 
left in his hands. The provision he made, however, was 
entirely inadeyuate. He had a constable posted at the door 
of the warehonse tilla certain hour in the night; but as soon 
as the official left, ten or twelve ruffians, disguised with hand- 


some from distant states. His brethren in the ministry _ 


kerchiefs over their faces, broke into the store, and rolled — 


out the press to the river bank, where it was broken up and 
thrown into the river. Mayor Krum arrived before the 


work of destruction was completed, and ordered the party to 


disperse, but without effect. 

About ten days after this occurrence while at St. Charles, 
Missouri, (to which place he had accompanied his wife on a 
visit to her mother, whose maiden name was Celia A. French, 
and who was a former resident of St Charles, Mr. Love- 
joy was violently assaulted by a mob on a Sunday evening. 


at night the house in which he was stopping, was entered by 
a drunken and brutal crowd. It is probable that his heroie 
and devoted wife alone prevented the mob from carrying out 
their murderous purposes. His friends insisted on his 
quitting the place that night, and before daylight he was on 
the road back to Alton, leaving behind him his wife and 
child. 

Another press, the fourth aud the last, was ordered. 
The means to purchase it were furnished by some friends of 
free speeeh in Ohio. Some thought was entertained of trans- 


ferring the publication of the paper to Quiney. A convention | 
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though the real friends of the anti-slavery movement met 
elsewhere aud organized a State Society, of which Mr. Love- 
joy was made corresponding secretary, and recommended 
that the publication of the Observer should be continued at 
Alton. On the thirtieth of October, the Rev. Edward 
Beecher, then president of Illinois College, delivered an ad- 
dress in the Presbyterian chureh in Alton in which he ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favor of defending Mr. Lovejoy 
to the last. Mr. Beeeher’s speech was interrupted by a 
stone being thrown through one of the church windows, 
and itis probable that serious trouble would have ensued 
had not ample provision been made to repel any attack by 
a mob. At the moment the stone was thrown, William 
Tanner called a company, previously organized, to arms, 
and ina few minutes the church door on either side was 
flanked by a row of armed men, whom it was not safe for 
uny mob to attack. Anong the citizens in line were Enoch 
Long and Aaron W. Corey. Mr. Beecher went on with his 
adress to the close, and as the people retired Mayor Krum 
called on the outsiders to disperse. The promptness of their 
defense was due to the fact that after repeated consultations 
between Mayor Krum, Mr. Lovejoy, Winthrop 8S. Gilman, 
Henry Tanner and others a company of fifty men had 
been organized to resist any attack on Mr. Lovejoy, and to 
protect the new press which was daily expected to arrive. 
These events had thrown the city into a feverish state of 
excitement. On the second of November, 1857, only five 
days before the mournful and tragie end of these troubles, 
a public meeting was held, participated in by both parties, 
“to take into consideratiou the present excited state of pub- 
lic feeling in the city, growing out of the Abolition question 
and to endeavor to find some common ground on which both 
parties might meet tor the restoration of harmony and good- 
fellowship.” To this meeting Winthrop 8. Gilman and the 
tev. Edward Beecher, presented a series of resolutions 
which declared the right of every citizen to speak, write, or 
print his opinions on any subject, being responsible only to 
the law for the abuse of that right, and that “ we are more 
especially ealled upon to maintain this principle in the case 
of unpopular sentiments or persons, ”’ as in no other cases 


, will any effort to maintain them be needed; and that “ fur 
Ve had preached twice during the day, and at about nine — 


these reasons alone, and irrespective of all moral, political, 
or religious sentiments, protection was due to the persou and 
property of Mr. Lovejoy, the editor of the Alton Odserver ; 


_ that this protection should be offered on the ground of prin- 


to form a State Anti-slavery Society met on the twenty-sixth | 


of October, 1837, in the Presbyterian church at Upper Alton. | 


Some of the opponents of the object of the meeting, among 
them Usher F. Linder, then attorney-general, and John Ho- 


ciple solely, aud altogether diseonnected from approbation 
of his sentiments, but personal character, and his course as 
editor of the Alton Observer.” 

The adoption of these resolutions was opposed by Usher F. 
Linder and others, and they were finally referred to a 
committee composed of Cyrus Edwards, John Hogan, Ste- 
phen Griggs, Usher F. Linder, H. G. Van Wagenen, Tho- 
mas G, Hawley and Winthrop 5. Gilman, while the meeting 
adjourned to the next day. 

The eommittee next day offered, iustead of the resoiutions 


_ of Mr. Gilman, resolutions of their own, to the effeet that 


it was sometimes expedient to abstain from a discussion of 


gan, now of St. Louis, gained control of the convention; | principles, in themselves deemed right and of the highest 


importance; and that without desiring to restrain the liberty 
of the press iu general, it was indispensable that Mr. Love- 
joy should not be allowed to conduct a paper in Alton; and 
that he ought to retire from the charge of the Alton Observer. 
These views were adopted by the meeting. Against them, 
Wiuthrop S. Gilman, alone of the committee, presented a 
protest. He thought the rigid enforcement of the law would 
prove the only protection of the rights of citizens, and the 
only safe remedy for similar excitements in future. 

Mr. Lovejoy addressed the meeting in a specch which 
excited the sympathy of his hearers,and in which he for- 
cibly and bravely stated his position. After referring to his 
respect for the feelings and opinions of his fellow-citizens, 
and his sorrow that he was compelled to differ from them, 
he sail that he was impelled to the course he had taken 
because he feared God, aud as he should answer to his God 
on the great day, he dared not abandon his sentiments, or 
cease in all proper ways to propagate them. He continued: 
“JT, Mr. Chairman, have not desired, or asked any com- 
promise. I have asked for nothing but to be protected in 
my rights as a citizen—rights which God has given me, and 
which are guaranteed to me by the constitution of my 
couutry. Have I, sir, been guilty of any infraction of the 
laws? Whose good name have I injured? Wher and where 
have I published anything injurious to the reputation of 
Alton?” 

“You have, sir, made up, as the lawyers say, a fulse issue ; 
there are not two parties between whom there ean be a com- 
promise. I plant myself, sir, down on my unquestionable 
rights, and the question to be decided is, whether I shall be 
protected iu the exercise and enjoyment of those rights,— 
that is the question, sir: whether my property shall be pro- 
teeted; whether I shall be sufiered to go home to my family 
at night without being assaulted, and threatened with tar 
and feathers, and assassination; and whether my afilicted 
wife, whose life has been in jeopardy from eontinucd alarm 
and excitement, shall, night after night, be driven from a 
sick-bed into the garret, to save her life from the brick-bats 
and violence of the mobs; that, sir, is the question.” 

Here, much affected by his emotions, he burst into tears, 
and the sympathies of the whole meeting were deeply excited. 
He continued: “ Forgive me, sir, that I have thus betrayed 
my weakness. It was the allusion to my family that over- 
came my feelings. Not, sir, I assure you, from any fear on 
my own part. Not that I feel able to contest the matter with 
the whole community ; 1 know perfectly well Jam not. I 
know, sir, you can tar and feather me, hang me up,or put me 
into the Mississippi without the least difficulty. But what 
then? Where shall I go? I have been made to fee} that if I 
am not safe in Alton, [shall not be safe anywhere. I recently 
visited St. Charles to bring home my family, and was torn 
from their frantic embrace by a mob. I have been heset 
night and day at Alton, and now, if I leave here and go 
elsewhere, violence may overtake me in my retreat, and I 
haye no more claim on the protection of any other com- 
munity than I have upon this; and I have concluded, after 
eousultation with my frieuds, and earnestly seeking counsel 
of God, to remain at Alton, and here to insist on protection 
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in the exercise of my rights. If the civil authorities refuse 
to protect me, | must look to God; and if I die, 1 have 
determined to make my grave in Alton.” 

Three davs after this speech of Mr. Lovejoy, on the night 
of the 6th of November, the fourth press reached Alton. It 
had beeu shipped from Cincinnati. It was received in the 
dead of night from the steamer “ Missouri Fulton,” whose 
captain had agreed to land the press at midnight, even if he 
should have to lay his boat by for awhile to do so, by the 
friends of Mr. Lovejoy, in the presence of the mayor, and 
taken to the stone warehouse of Godfrey, Gilmau & Co. 
Ample prepzrations had been made to defend it. About 
sixty men, well-armed and drilled, were stationed on the 
different floors in companies of sufficient strength to do full 
execution if any attack on the press should be made by the 
mob. The sound of a horn, blown by some unknown per- 
son, as if a signal, was heard ; but no one appeared to inter- 
rupt the labors of the defenders of the great principles of free 
speech and a free press as in the silence of the midnight hour 
they transferred the mass of boxed-up iron, the innocent 
cause of so much bitter feeling, from the river bank to the 
third floor of the warehouse of the Jargest and most 
respousible firm in the city. 

The absence-of any hostile demonstration on the night of 
the Gth encouraged the friends of Lovejoy to hope for a 
peaceful solution of the diffieulties, but as the night of the 
7th approached they gathered in the building to talk 
over the situation, and be ready, if necessary, to defend the 
press. Niue o'clock came, and there was, as yet, no sign of 
disturbance. The company of men began then to disperse 
for their homes, when Mr. Gilman asked some few of the 
number to remain through the night, as he intended staying 


| as a precaution in ease the warehouse should he attacked. 


Nincteen men remained. An hour more, and it became 
evident that a mob was gathering. It wasa brilliant moon- 
light night. It eould be seen that the mob was armed, and 
their blowing of tin horns, aud hootings and exclamations 
demonstrated the fact that plenty of liquor had been flowing 
among them. A part of the mob filed in front of the ware- 
house on the south, toward the river, knocked and hailed 
the building. Mr. Gilman answered from an upper door, 
when one William Carr, presented a pistol and demanded 
the press. Edward Keating, a lawyer and Henry H. West, 
who had been made acquainted with the designs of the mob, 
asked to see Mr. Gilman, and were ineautiously admitted to 
the building, thus enabling the mob to learn the smallness 
of the foree with which it was defended. These persons in- 
formed Mr. Gilman aud his party that unless the press was 
given up, the building would be burned over their heads or 
blown up with powder. arly in the evening Enoch Long 
had been selected as captain of the defending party. His 
method of defense was much milder than that advoeated by 
some of his men, who considered it best to fire on the mob, 
and make short work of it; but Long commanded that no 
one should fire without his order, an order which he hesitated 
to give from mistaken matives of merey, till too late to be 
of value in intimidating the besiegers. 

The active attack began with volleys of stones, by which 


the windows were broken, and by the firing of two guns. 
The forbearauce of the men Inside emboldened the mob, but 
when a shot from the outside had entered the building the 
order was given to one of the men to fire. The shot proved 
effective. It struck aman named Lyman Bishop, one of 
the mob, who diced before he could be removed from the 
ground. This incident caused only a short lull in the ope- 
rations of the attacking party. Some bore away the body of 
Bishop, others summoned re-enforcements, while the grog 
shops near by furnished ready material to feed the ruffian 
fire. The bells of the city were rung,* horns blown, and an 
excited multitude came rushing to the warehouse, some 
urging on the drunken mob, and some using their efforts in 
behalf of peace. The infuriated mass surrounding the 
warehouse cried out with savage yclls and oaths, that they 
would fire the building and shoot every abolitionist as he 
tried to make his escape. Mayor Krum now appeared on 
the scene, and he was asked by Lovejoy’s men that he lead 
them out to face the mob and order them to fire if the mob 
would not disperse at his command. His answer was that 
he had too much regard for their lives to do that, but at the 
same time he justified those in the warehouse in their defense. 
His own subsequent efforts to disperse the mob were 
powerless. 

Attempts were now made to fire the building. On the north 
side there were no windows or doors, and here a ladder was 
placed on which a man ascended with a burning torch to 
ignite the roof. The position of the ladder made it impos- 
sible to check this design from within, and Captain Long 
ealléd for volunteers to make a sortie from the building and 
dislodgethe man from the roof. Amos B. Roff, Royal Wel- 
ler and Mr. Lovejoy promptly issued forth to execute this 
commission. They returned to the building in safety, but 
on going forth a second time, as Mr. Lovejoy stepped out 
into the bright moonlight, the party was fired on by assassins 
concealed behind some lumber piled up on the levee. Five 
balls entered Mr. Lovejoy’s body. He rau back into the 
building and up stairs, exclaiming, “I am shot! Iam shot! 
I am dead!” and when he reached the counting-room he 
fell into the arms of one of his friends, and was laid upon 
the floor where he instantly passed away without further 
struggle and without again speaking. Mr. Roff and Mr. 
Weller were both wounded by the same volley. 

Soon afterward Edward Keating and Henry H. West 
ugain approached the building, and informed Mr. Gilman 
that the roof was on fire, and offered, in behalf of the rio- 
ters, that if the press should be surrendered, the fire would 
be extinguished, and no further harm done to any other 
property. After consultation it was thought best to aban- 
don the building, and give up the press. There was pro- 
perty of great value in the warehouse, and now that Love- 
joy was dead, no further good could come of hopeless oppo- 
sition to the mob. It was stipulated that the defenders of 
the warehouse ¢ should be allowed to depart in safety, but 


* Ji isan interesting fact that Mrs. Graves, wife of the Presbyterian 
minister—a slender and delicate wonian—opened the church in her 
husband's absence, and rang the bell with all her strength. 
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no sooner had they left the building than the rioters broke 
their truce, and fired after them more than a hundred shots, 
which, owing to the slope of the ground, passed harmlessly 
over their heads. The press, like its three predecessors, was 
broken into fragments, which found a resting-place at the 
bottom of the Mississippi. 

The next morning the body of Lovejoy was removed to 
his late home. His wife was absent at the house of a friend, 
so prostrated by the terrible shock that her life was despair- 
ed of for many days. His brother, Owen Lovejoy, was at 
the house to receive the corpse. The funeral was on the 
9th of November, a rainy, depressing day. The burial ser- 
vice was simple, and consisted merely of prayers by Mr. 
Lovejoy’s constant friend, the Rev. Thomas Lippincott. No 
inquest was held over the body—no flowers were strewn upon 
the coffin. Thus passed away Elijah Parish Lovejoy, at 
the age of thirty-five. The place of interment was in the 
eastern part of the city, where some years afterward the site 
for the Alton Cemetery was selected. In laying out the 
cemetery grounds the main avenue chanced to pass over the 
grave of Lovejoy, and his ashes were then removed to a new 
locality. The spot is now marked by a simple stone, with 
the inscription : 

Hie Jacet, 
Loversoy, 
Jam Parce Sepulio. 


The death of Lovejoy occasioned a profound sensation 
throughout the country, and did more to crystallize the op- 
position to slavery than any event that had yet occurred. 

At the January term, 1838, of the Municipal Court of 
the City of Alton, indictments were brought, both against 
persons who attempted to destroy the press, and those in de- 
fense of the building. The Grand Jury, of which Thomas 
G. Hawley was foreman, chyrged Enoch Long, Amos B. 
Roff, George H. Walworth, George H. Whitoey, William 
Harned, John S. Noble, James Morse, jr., Henry Tanner, 
Royal Weller, Reuben Gerry, Thaddeus B. Hurlburt, and 
Winthrop S. Gilman, with “ unlawfully, riotously, and ina 
violent and tumnituous manner,” resisting an attempt to 
break up a printing-press, and to force open and enter the 
storehouse of Benjamin Godfrey and Winthrop 8. Gilman. 

Winthrop S. Gilman was granted a separate trial, and 
was defended by George T. M. Davis and Alfred Cowles, 
then leading members of the Alton bar. Usher IF. Linder, 
the Attorney-General of the State, assisted the prosecuting 
attorney, Francis B. Murdock, in the prosecution. It was 
shown that every act of Mr. Gilman and his associates was 
perfurmed with the concurrence of the Mayor, and, as those 
gentlemen supposed, with the authority of law. Mr. Gil- 
man was promptly found “ not guilty,” and a nolle prosequi 
was then entered in the cases of his associates. 


follows:—Elijah P. Lovejoy, Amos B. Roff, Royal Weller, William 
Harned, James Morse, jr.; John 8. Noble, Edward Breath, George I. 
Walworth, J. C. Woods, George H. Whitney, Renben Gerry, Winthrop 
S. Gitman, Enoch Long, George T. Brown, Samuel J. Thompson, H. 
D. Davis, D. &. Randall, D. Burt Loomis, Thaddeus B. Hurlburt, and 


+The names of the twenty men in the building that night are as | Ilenry Tanner. 
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RESIDENCE OF MAJOR FRANK, MOORE, UPPER ALTON,ILL. 


THE MOE ATTACKING THE WAREHOUSE OF GODFREY GILMAN & CO.ALTON,ILL.ON THE NIGHT OF THE. 
774 OF NOVEMBER 1837, AT THE TIME LOVEJOY WAS MURDERED AND HIS PRESS DESTROYED. 
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The same Grand .Jury found indictments against John 
Solomon, Solomon Morgan, Levi Palmer, Toraee Beall, 
Josiah Nutter, James Jennings, Jacob Smith, David Butler, 
William Carr, James M. Rock, and Frederick Bruchy, for 
“unlawfully, and with foree and violence,” entering tbe 
storehouse of Benjamin Godfrey, and Winthrop 8. Gilman, 
and ‘unlawfully, riotously, and with foree and violence,” 
breaking and destroying a printing-press. These men were 
also aequitted, and thus ended judicial investigation of all 
matters connected with the death of Lovejoy. 


SUBSEQUENT HISTORY. 

The commercial erash of 1837, the pro-slavery riot in 
which Lovejoy lost his life, and the collapse of the State 
railway system of which Alton was to have been the centre, 
all contributed to the downfall of the business prosperity of 
Alton, and for some years subsequent to 1837, trade was 


stagnant and property depreciated, while many of the most | 


enterprising business firms met with financial ruin. About 
the year 1842, business revived again, and from that time on 
the city has had a healthy, steady, and constant growth. 

The first railroad to Alton was completed in September, 
1852. The Chicago and Mississippi railroad (now a part of 
the Chieago and Alton) extending t6 Springfield, began 
running at that date. To the enterprise of Benjamin God- 
frey was principally due the construetion of this road. The 
road terminated several blocks from the river. St. Louis 
passengers were transferred to hoats till 1861, when the eom- 
pany secured railroad connection with East St. Louis by 
means of the Terre Hante and Alton road, which was used 
for their traffie till the completion of the present line of the 
Chieago & Alton Company to Bast St. Louis, in 1864. 

Alton in 1853 is deseribed by a well known writer (Gov. 
John Reynolds) as a city of twelve churclies, six pnblie free 
sehools, and several private scholastie institutions, three 
newspapers of which two were daily, with nine lawyers, 
eight ministers, ten physicians, and three large and ecommo- 
dious hotels Two hundred dwelling-houses and twenty 
large stores were erected that year. Two large flouring 
mills were in operation. Between forty and fifty steam 
engines and saw mil!s were made each year, and a large 
quantity of valuable agricultural machinery. Its lime 
produet was eclcbrated throughout the Mississippi valley. 
During the vear, exelusive of the St. Louis packets, cightcen 
hundred and cighteeu steamboats arrived, many of these 
boats steamers from New Orleans, The average num- 
ber of passengers between Alton and St. Louis each day 
was two hundred and ten. ‘The penitentiary contained two 
hundred and seventy-seven prisoners. The receipt of wheat, 
corn, and oats, ranged from two hundred and fifty thonsand 
to three hundred thousand bushels of each staple. Twenty- 
seven thousand head of hogs, and three thousand head of 
eattle were slanghtered aud packed. 

Alton was a military p mg the war of the rebel- 
lion, from the beginniifg year 1562 to the close of 
the war. It was garrisoned a) 
seventh Ohio, the Tenth Iansas, the One Hundred and 


— Illinois and the Thirty-seventh Lowa infantry 
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regiments, and the Fifteenth regiment of the United States 
regular army. «A number of rehel prisoners, sometimes as 
many as sixteen hundred, were eonfined in the old peniten- 
tiary. About two hundred of them dicd and were buried 
in a piece of ground near the village of North Alton. The 
small pox at one t'me prevailed among the prisoners, and 
those attacked by this disease were taken toa hospital across 
the viver. Those who died there were buried in the “ tow 
head,” as it is ealled, and since the construction of the gov- 
ernment dyke the current of the river has washed their 
graves away. 


TOWN AND CITY CHNARTES-S,— OFFICES. 


Alton was incorporated as a town on the Oth of February, 
1833. Previous to this the town was governed by a Board 
of Trustees, though the date at which the first organization 
was effected eannot now be asecrtained. The Legislature 
granted a charter as a city on the 21st of July, 1857. An 
eleetion was held on the 11th of September, 1877, at which 
the proposition to organize as a city under the general law 
was earried. The debt of the city on the first day of April, 
1882, was §87 525.82. The City Hall, whieh cost in the 
neighborhood of fifty thousand dollars, was eomplcted in 
1858. The city receives from the United States five hun- 
dred dollars a year rent for the space oeeupied by the Post 
Office. 

From 1832 to 1834 Jonathan T. liudson was president of 
the Board of Trustees; 1834-5, J.S. Lane; 1835-6, J. T. 
Hudson ; 1836-7, Tenjamin Kk. Wart. The first eleetion 
under the eity charter was held in 1837. From that time 
until the present the following gentlemen have filled the 
office of Mayor: 


IRGWESi = 6 9s 6 mp 6 John M. Krum. 
WES 6 goa ee 2 6 Charles lloward. 
33910 s John King. 
Ws40-1. 2. 2 2. . Stephen Griggs. 
MEAG ee a Go William Martin. 
WSR o bg Gu oe 5 Samne) G,. Bailey. 
WHS Eg oo Boo 6 6 Stephen Pierson. 
1844-6 (two terms) . George T. M. Davis. 
WSO a ote Alo 6 George T. Brown. 
Vi Shee. = 1 sea Edward Keating. 
ISN) SS ee oO c Robert Ferguson, 


Jitlerent times by the Seventy- 


cme] NUZos ws es 


JS49-51 (two lerms) . 
Vis a oly eos 
SER a GBs ooo s 
See ene eo 
ics Eos g 6 a0 0 6 
USES 5 6 oo oe = 
WMS) See o 6 ce 2 
SS 6 Gee 6 oS 3 
WSGRES) See om eo 
Isps=b0n . 5 2. e 
1860-02 (two terms) . 


13-6 (three terms) 
WOKE eo Bae et 
lies Se Gee coe 
1468-72 (four terms) 
MEiSho 


Tooele - 7: 


Samuel Wade. 
Tlenry W. Billings. 
Thomas M. Hope. 
Samuel Buekmaster. 
O. M. Adams. 
Samuel Wade, — 
Joseph Brown. 
Samucl Wade. ~ 


. Lyne 5. Metealf. 


William Post. 
Lewis KcHenberger. 


. Samuel .A. Buckmaster. 


edward Hollister. 
Willianr Post. ~ 
Silas W. Farber. 


James ‘f. Drnmmond. 


Lucas Pfcitleuberger. 


. Charles (. Caldwell 


co 
> 
a) 


W745. . - Lucas Pfeiflenberger. 
1875-7 (two terms). Alexander W. Lfope. 
SU aon ee bo dee Lueas Pfeiflenberger. 
Sites lieve {fenry Brneggemann. 
WSSIERE 6 a 6 8 a 6 Lucas Pfeiffenberger. 


Other elective offices of the city are filled in 1882 as fol- 
lows: 


(WGA oom on 6 SO James McNulty. 
Aireistiren enc Gustavus A. Joesting. 
ANOOMRGS 5 6 6 a 4 James E. Dunnegan. 


Atdermen—First Ward, G. Frank Crowe, Edward A. Burke. 
Second © Andrew Clifford, Denis Noonan. 
Third “ John Curdie, John Armstrong. 
Fourth “ Seth S. Wobart, David Ryan. 
Fifth “ George Il. Weigter, Noah C. Hatheway. 
Sixth “ Louis Bissinger, Victor Bruch. 
Seventh “ Joseph Murphy, Charles A. Herb. 


CITY COURT OF ALTON. 


The Alton City Court was organized in 1859, and its first 
session was held on the 11th of Apri] of that year. The 
name was changed in 1874 from the Alton City Court to 
the City Court of Alton. {t has jurisdiction of all chancery 
and common law causes, except murder. Henry W. Bil- 
lings was the first judge. He was succeeded in 1866 by | 
Henry 8. Baker, who remained on the bench till the Sep- 
tember term, 1881, when Alexander H. Gambrill, who now 
presides over the court, became judge. On the organization 
of the court, James William Davis was clerk, and acted as 
such til] 1861, when John W. Ash assumed the duties of 
the office. Patrick Ward, the present incumbent, became 
clerk in 1875. 


EARLY HOTELS. 


The best known hotel of Alton was the old Alton Iouse, 
which occupied the corner of Front and Alby streets. A 
substantial frame building was erected on this spot in 1832 
by Jonathan T. Hudson, in which a hotel was opened under 
the name of the Alton House. Among the proprietors in 
early times were Andrew Miller, a Mr. Delaplain, Samuel 
Pitts, and Washington Libby. This building was destroyed 
by fire in 1857. Calviu Stone replaced it by a brick build- 
ing about fifty by twenty-five feet in dimensions, and three 
stories in height. About the year 1844 it came into the 
possession of Major B.T. Burke, of Carlinville, whoremodelled | 
and much enlarged it. Various parties leased it for short 
periods. {t was kept for many years by Amos I.. Corson, 
who was succeeded in the spring of 1866 by William Siem- 
ens, who was the proprietor till it was burned down on the 
eighth of January, 1870. 

The Franklin Mouse was built by a Mr. Blakeley. It 
was afterward purchased hy Benjamin Godfrey, who made 
additions to it. For a period of ten years George W. Fox 
was the proprietor. He was succeeded by Ephraim Bliss, 
who kept the hotel four years. Samuel Pitts was then in 
charge for six years preceding 1861. The next proprietors 
were Edward. and Rufus H. Lesure, and then it came into 
the possession of W.H. K. Pile. Jn later years it lost the dis- 
tinction it once enjoyed of being a popular and well-kept 
hotel, and was known under several different names. The | 
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building is still standing on the west side of State street, 


, facing Third street. 


The Piasa House on the northeast corner of Fourth and 
Piasa streets was at one time a prominent and wel] patron- 
ized hotel. It was built by Judge Hezekiah Hawley pre- 
vious to the year 1835 Among its proprietors in its palmy 
days were Mrs. Wait, Mr. Reno, William Wentworth, Capt. 
William Post, Samuel Brooks, Jacub C. Bruner, and John 
Hart and sons, Jn the vicinity was the old terminus of the 
railroad from Springfield, from which passengers and bag- 
gage were transferred to the boats, and its situation gave it 
a large patronage. After the railroad track was extended 
to the river and rail connection made with East St. Louis, 
the hotel declined and was thereafter maintained in but an 
indifferent way. 

The old Union Hotel, at one time a well managed house, 
was where the first Presbyterian Church now stands, in the 
building erected by Beal Howard, in 1829. It was after- 
ward known as the Virginia House, and was destroyed by 
fire. 

CHURCHES. 

It is believed that the Rev. Thos. Lippincott preached the 
first sermon in Alton. [pn the winter of 1829-30, William 
Miller, Beal and Charles Howard, and a few of their neigh- 
bers, began holding religious services, first in the cooper 
shop of William Miller, and afterward in new bnildings as 
they were being erected from time to time and were yet 
unoceupied. A Sabbath-school was begun in 1831. Dur- 
ing that year the Baptists and Presbyterians united in hold- 
ing services in what was then known as the Lyceum Hall. 
Rev. Hubbel Loomis was the Baptist minister, and Rev. 
Elisha Jenny, the Presbyterian. The Protestant Methodists 
had occasional services at which Charles Howard usually 
officiated. The first church edifice stood on the northeast 
corner of Third and Market streets, the site of the present 
Episcopal church, and was a stone building, about sixty by 
forty-five feet in size, erected through the liberality of 
Benjamin Godfrey, who granted the free use of it to both 
the religious societies, organized in Alton, the Baptist and 
Presbyterian. It was adorned by a neat cupola in which 
was a bell, the gift of Mrs. Gilman, mother of Benjamin [, 
Gilman. 

A Presbyterian church was formed ou the ninth of June, 
1821, by the Rev. Daniel Gould and the Rey. Edward 
Hollister, who wére employed by the Connecticut Domestic 
Missionary Society. H. H. Snow and Enoch Long were 
elders. {In 1827, removals having reduced the membership 
to two, the church was united with the church at Edwards- 
ville. The present Presbyterian church was organized June 
19, 1831, by the Rev. Thomas Lippincott, with eight mem- 
bers. Enoch Long was chosen elder. From 1835 to 1845 
the congregation met in the church on the corner of Third 
and Market streets, for one year in a frame building on the 
corner of Third and Alby streets, and in June, 1846, the 
present Presbyterian church on the corner of Second and 
Market streets was dedicated. The Rev. Thomas Gordon 
is now the pastor. 

The First Baptist Church was constituted on the 10th of 
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March, 1833, with a membership of nineteen persons. Rev. 
Alvin Bailey was the first pastor. A church was built in 
1834, on the northeast corner of Third and Alby streets. 
In 1836 a lot was purchased for three thousand dollars at 
the northeast corner of Second and Easton streets, and a 
church erected at an additional cost of eighteen thousand 
dollars. This building burned down in March, 1860, and 


in 1861, the congregation oecupied a new church at the | 


corner of Fifth and Market streets. 
the Rey. L. A. Abbott. 

The First Methodist Episcopal church sprang from a 
Methodist class, formed in 1831, of which William Miller 
was leader. In 1836 a frame church was purchased on the 
northeast corner of Third and Alby streets, and oceupied 
five or six years. In 1844 a stone church on the northeast 
corner of Fourth and Belle streets was completed, and in 
1855 enlarged. The church on the southeast corner of 
Sixth and Market streets was finished in 1859. The con- 
gregation is now under the care of the Rev. S. P. Groves. 

St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal church was organized in 
1836 with six members. The Rev. Depuy was the first 
rector, and after his departure in the fall of 1837, Owen 
Lovejoy was lay reader for several months. In 1843 the 
building and ground on the corner of Third and Market 
streets, the site of the present church, was purchased, and 
about 1850 the old building was removed and the present 
church edifice erected at a cost of thirteen thonsand dollars. 
A terrible tornado in the month of June, 1860, demolished 
the tower of the chureh, and injured the roof, altogether 
cansing damages amounting to five thonsand dollars. The 
present rector is the Rev. Thomas W. Haskins, who also 
has pastoral charge of Trinity chapel. 

St. Peter’s and St. Panl’s Roman Catholic church. A 
frame building was erected in Upper Alton in 1888 for the 
use of the Catholic congregation, of which Rev. George 
Hamilton was pastor. The Rev. Michael Carroll undertook 
the building of a new church on the corner uf Third and 
Alby streets, which was completed in 1844. This structure 
was destroyed hy fire in 1854, when the building of the pre- 
sent Cathedral was commenced. In 1857 Alton was raised 
toan Episcopal See, and the Rt. Rev. Henry D. Juncker was 
consecrated as first bishop; his death occurred in 1868, and 
the Rev. Father P. J. Balters, formerly pastor of St Peter’s 
church, Belleville, was consecrated as bishop on the twenty- 
third of January, 1870. The Rev. Charles J. Zeiwisler is 
now the pastor. 

The German Evangelical Church was established in 1850. 
The church is situated on Henry street. The Rey. Carl 
Becker, pastor. 

The Unitarian church was organized in 1853. After the 
burning of the Catholic church on the corner of Third and 
Alby streets, in 1854, the ground was purchased by the 
Unitarians who, using the same walls, completed the present 
chureh building The Rev. J. Fisher is the pastor. 

The First Cumberland Presbyterian church was organized 
with seventeen m2mbers in June, 1855. Their present 


The present pastor is 


church building, at the corner of Twelfth and Henry streets, | 


was completed in 1856. 


dol 


The German Methodist church was organized about 1858. 
The chureh is on Union street, and the congregation is 
under the care of the Rev. Louis Harmel. 

St. Mary’s Catholic chureh, the congregation which is 
composed of German Catholics, was completed in 1859. 
The tornado of June, 1860, destroyed the church building, 
and also the school-house and priest's residence adjoining. 
A larger and finer building was then erected, and was dedi- 
cated in 1861. The Rev. Peter Peters is pastor. 

The Congregational church was organized in 1870. The 
church edifice is on the corner of Sixth and Henry streets. 
The Rey. I) G. Chaddock is pastor. 

A large Union mission Sunday-school was organized in 
1853, under the care of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. J*or several months its meetings were held in the 
upper story of a building known as Hunter's tavern; after- 
wardsin a yacant store owned by Major Charles W. Hunter, 
on Second street near Henry; and then in Weigler’s Hall, 
at the corner of Second and Henry streets. A large mission 
Sunday-school is now carried on in Hunterstown under the 
care of the Baptists and one on State street in charge of the 
Presbyterians. 

There are two churches maintained by the colored popula- 
tion. The Union Baptist church was organized about 1840, 
and occupies a church edifice at the corner of Seventh and 
George streets. The Rey J. T. Picrman is pastor. 

The African Methodist Episcopal is on Third street be- 
tween Henry and Ridge streets, and the pastor is the Rey. 
W. H. Beckley. 


ALTON AND ST, LOUIS PACKETS. 


The first steamer to begin making regular trips asa packet 
between Alton and St. Louis, not the “ Tiskilwa,” in the 
year 1833. This boat then carried the mail. She was 
named after an Indian chief, and after leaving the Alton 
and St. Louis trade was sunk in 1836, in collision with the 
steamer Wisconsin. The “Alpha” in 1837 was the next 
boat to begin running as a regular packet. She was suc- 
ceeded by the Eagle, commanded by eaptains Wilson, Reed, 
and Clay, of St. Louis. In 1843 this boat was bought by 
captain William P. Lamothe, of Alton. In January, 1844, 
eaptain Lamothe, in conncetion with Messrs, Starnes & 
Springer of St. Louis, built the “Luella.” In 1845 Frink 
& Walker, of Chicago, proprietors of stage lines, placed in 
opposition to the “ Luella,” the “ Governor Briggs,” cap- 
tain James FE. Starr, and the two boats soon came to be the 
property of one joint-stock company. In 1848 Messrs. S. 
& P. Wise with captain Thomas G. Starr and other citizens 
of Alton, bought the “ Tempest,” with which an opposition 
line was started. At that time the fare between Alton and 
St. Lonis was one dollar. The year 1849 witnessed a warm 
competition between the two lines. The old company de- 
termined to sharply oppose the “ Tempest,” and captain 
George E. Hawley of the “ Luella,” cut down the fare to 
seventy-five cents, then to fifty, then to twenty-five, 
then to ten cents, and finally carried passengers without 
charge and freight for nearly nothing. The “ Tempest” 
was prompt to meet these reductions, and lively times be 
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tween the two rival lines were experienced during the sum- 
mer of 1549. Mach boat carried a band of music and left 
at thesam2 hour. Tach was anxious to make better time 
than its rival, and rosin and turpentine were burnt freely 
with the wood for fuel. 
stricting engineers asto the amouut of steam they should 
earry. After furnishing cheap transportation for several 
mouths, the owners of the boats came to the conclusion that 
a better way could be devised for the management of their 
business, and consolidated their interests. The ‘ Luella” 
ran in the trade during the spring of 1850, and the ‘ Tem- 
pest,’’ the balance of the year, and the whole of the year 
1851. Frink & Walker sold their interest in the company 
to captam Joseph Brown, who in partnership with 8. & P. 
Wise and Gaty, MeClune & Co., of St. Louis, bui’t the 
“ Altona,’’ which began running in December, 1851, and 
was then the fastest boat on the western waters. She made 
the run from St. Louis to Alton ia one hour aud thirty- 
seven minutes, which for many years afterward stood as the 
fastest time ever made on the river from St. Louis to Alton. 

Tn September, 1852, the Chicago & Mississippi railroad 
company, on the completion of their road from Springfield 
to Alton, purchased the Altona, Capt. D C. Adams, and 


the ‘‘ Cornelia,’’ Capt, Lamothe, for the accommodation of * 


their freight and passenger traffic between Alton and St. 
Louis. ‘Two trips were madeeach day. The Cornelia sank 
in December, 1553, and the Altona the first day of January, 
1854. The “St. Paul,’’ Capt. Lamothe, then did all the 
business till March, 1854, when the ‘‘ Neindeer,’’ Capt. 
Adams, and the “ Winchester,” Capt. John A Bruner, were 
added to the line. These boats did not prove profitable in- 
vestments, and were sold, J. J. & W. Mitchell, W. P, 
Lamothe, Joseph Brown, and Gaty, McCune & Co. becom- 
ing the purchasers and agreeing to do the business of the 
railroad between the two points. There were some changes 
of ownership in 1857, when we find the company with three 
boats, the Reindeer, Baltimore and York State. The Rein- 
deer sank November 10th, 1857; September 10th, 1859, 
the York State sank; in October of the same year the 
“ David Tatum ” was purchased, and the following Decem- 
ber witnessed the end of Baltimore; she sank like her coin- 
panion boats. Several different boats were then chartercd 
until the company built the famous ‘ City of Alton,” Capt. 
George E Hawley, which went into service in the fall of 
1860. About the time of the breaking out of thewar the 
railroad company began sending their passer gers through by 
rail over the Alton & Terre Haute railroad (the present In- 
dianapolis & St. Louis) when the “ City of Alton’ was with- 
drawn, and ran South from St, Louis in command of Capt. 
William Barnes. In June, 1562, the company bought the 
“B. M. Runyan,” Capt. James 8. Bellas, which ran between 
Alton and St. Louis till 1864, when she also went South and 
sank on the 2Ist of July, proving a total loss. The 
© David Tatum” was then brought into requisition. Mean- 
while, the Chicago & Alton railroad company (the old 
Chicago and Mississippi) had extended their road to St. 
Louis, and all the railroad freight was taken from the boat 
toward the close of the year 1564, The Tatum continued 
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At that time there was no law re- . 


to run during January and February, 1865, but not prov- 
ing protitable, she was withdrawn, and the Alton trade 
abandoned to the through line packets. 

After a month or more Capt. John A. Bruner, in connec- 
tion with Tunstall & Holmes and others of St. Louis, began 
running the “ May A. Bruner.” In the summer of 1865 
the “South Wester” was purchased, and ran between Alton 
and St. Louis, till the winter of 1868-9, when the company 
built the Belle of Alton which was in service between Alton 
and St. Louis, inthe fall of 1871, when she was sent South, 
and was burned at New Orleans, on the 28th of March, 
1872. The Schuyler, in the fall of 1871, supplied the place 
of the Belle of Alton, and ran till the next year. In 1872, 
the Iilinois River Packet Company placed the Tinois in 
the Alton and St. Louis trade, and she ran about two years 
anda half. In March, 1874, Capt. John A. Bruner, pur- 
chased the De Smet and started her in opposition to the 
Illinois, which was now taken off In the summer of 1874 
the Eagle Packet company began business, and shortly 
afterward Capt. Bruner and this company consolidated their 
interests, and have since at different times ran the “ De 
Smet,” the “ Bald Eagle,” and the “Spread Eagle,” he- 
tween St. Louis, Alton, and Grafton. 


THE ALTON CEMETERY. 


The grounds now embraced in the Alton Cemetery, in the 
eastern part of the city, were formerly the property of 
Major Charles W. Hunter, and had been used for burial 
purposes from a date early in the history of Alton. In 
March, 1845, the mayor and common council of the city of 
Alton, and their successors in office, were incorporated as 
the “ Alton Cemetery,’ and the grounds remained under 
their control till 1575, when they were transferred to an asso- 
ciation, incorporated under the name and title of the 
“ Alton Cemetery,” of which all the lot owners were made 
members. The present officers of the association are: 
Charles A. Caldwell, president, and H. J. Crane, secretary 
and treasurer. This association agreed to assume the old 
indebtedness and enlarge the grounds, which now comprise 
about twenty acres. Here is the grave of Elijah P. Loye- 
joy. In laying out an avenue the removal of his remains 
was made necessary, and they now lie about one hundred 
feet from the place of their original interment. A lot has 
been set apart for a monument which the Lovejoy Monument 
Association design erecting to his memory, and to this part 
of the cemetery it is intended to remove his ashes when the 
monument shall have been built. The cemetery contains the 
graves of one hundred and sixty-four United States soldiers 
who died at Alton during the war of the Rebellion. They 
belonged to the Seventy-seventh Ohio, the Tenth Kansas 
and the One Hundred and Sixty-fourth Illinois, and the 
Thirty-seventh Iowa infantry regiments, and the Fifteenth 
regiment United States regulars, 


* * * * cs 


There are two Catholic cemeteries, with commodious and 
handsomely arranged gronuds, in which numerous inter- 
ments have been made. 
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NEWSPAPERS, 

Four newspapers are published in Alton. The «Alton 
Telegraph is a daily and weekly paper, W. T. Norton, 
editor and proprietur. Perrin & Smith are editors and 
proprietors of the Allon Democrat, published daily and 
weekly, The Alton Banner is a weekly German paper. 
The Madison County Sentinel is issued weekly by J. J. Me- 
Inerney. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

The Alton Library Association was organized in 1852. 
Among the members were: P. W. Randle, Norton Johnson, 
W. T. Miller, A.S. Barry, Harvey Barnett, Isaac Scarritt, 
W.H. Turner, A. G. Walford, L. 8. Metealf and 8. W. 
Robbins. Asmall collection of books was made, which, in 
February, 1866, was sold at public auction and purchased 
by a number of the ladies of Alton for the sum of one 
hundred and sixty-five dollars. In 1869, the constitution of 
the association was amended, and twelve ladics elected to 
manage the library. In April, 1871, the room in the City 
Hall, now used for the post-office, was obtained for the 


library and fitted up at the expense of the association, In | 


February, 1876, the library was moved into the rooms now 
occupied, and the following April a free reading-room was 
established. There are about five thousand volumes in the 
library. The library rooms are open on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons of each week. Books may be taken 
out on the payment of an annual subscription fee of two 
dollars and a half. The present officers are: Mrs. i. G 
Perley, president ; Mrs, J. P. Laird, vice-president ; Mrs. C. 
L. Wright, corresponding secretary; Mrs. M. F. Topping, 
recording secretary. Miss Florence Dolbee is the librarian, 
and Mrs. C. M. Crandell at the head of the book committee. 


SECRET AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


Musonice.—The history of Free Masonry in Alton began, 
with the organization of the Franklin Lodge, No. 25, in 
1837, under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Missouri. 
There was at that time no Grand Lodge in the State of Ih- 
nois. The charter members in Franklin Lodge were Jacob 
C. Bruner, Samuel C. Price, Jabez Carter, J. A. Langdon, 
John A. Maxey, TH. 8. Summers, J. D. Combs, A. Hart, 
Charles Howard, and R. McFarland; Charles Howard was 
the first Master. This was the first Masonic Lodge insti- 
tuted in Madison county. It remained under the Missouri 
Grand Lodge till 1844, when the Grand Lodge of Illinois 


was formed. It was removed to Upper Alton in 1843, where | 
it has since maintained a useful and active existence. Piasa | 


Lodge, No. 27, was granted a charter in October, 1844. 
Among those interested in its establishment were John 
Bailhache, Samuel G. Bailey, and David Allen. The last 
named was the first Master. Alton Lodge, No. 251, was 
chartered in October, 1858, and is not now in operation. In 
October, 1859, Erwin Lodge, No. 315, was instituted, 
composed largely of Masons of German nationality. 
Howard Chapter, No. 8, Royal slreh Musons, was char- 
tered in Upper Alton, where it met till November, 1851, 
when it was removed to Alton. The name was changed to 
Alton chapter in 1852 Alton Council, No, 3, of Royal and 


Select Masters was established in Feb. 1853, by charter 
from the Grand Council of Kentucky. Belvidere Comman- 
dery, No. 2, Knights Templar, was instituted in September, 
1853. The charter members were Josian Hunt, B. J. Jsirk- 
ham, J. W. Schweppe, and William If. Tarner. Constan- 
tine Conclave, No. 10. Red Cross Knights of Rome and 
Constantine meet at Alton. 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows.—Alton was the carly 
home of Odd-Fellowship in Illinois. The first Lodge of Odd 
Fellows in the State was organized here abont the year 
1837, and was known as Western Star Lodge, No.1. Past 
Grand Sire—Wildey, the founder of this order in the United 
States, visited Alton, and to his Jabors is largely due the in- 
troduction of Odd Fellowship in Ifinois. Shortly afterward 
Alton Lodge, No. 2, was formed. The third Lodge in the 
State was Clark Lodge, No. 3, in Greenville, in Bond county. 
The Grand Lodge of Illinois held its first session at Alton 
in Angust, 1838, Among those connected with the carly 
history of the order in Alton, were John R. Woods, James 
FE. Starr, John R. Batterton, John P. Ash, ‘and John M. 
Kram. The Lodge of Odd Fetlows in Alton, chiefly on ac- 
count of extravagant expenditures became embarrassed, and 
censed work in October, 1839, and with them the Grand 
Lodge of the State. The Grand Lodge was reorganized in 
March, 1842. Western Star Lodge, No. 1, was never re- 
vived, but Alton Lodge, No. 2, resumed work, and is now in 
active existence. The Encampment was instituted at Alton 
in July, 1838. It soon afterward suspended operations, and 
was re-opened in June, 1850, The bodies of Odd Fellows 
now in existence in Alton, are Alton Lodge, No. 2, Germa- 
nia Lodge, No. 299, and Wildey Encampment, No. 1. 

The Kuights of Pythias are represented by Fleur de Lys 
Lodge, No. 68 ; the Knights of Honor by Alton Lodge, No, 
920. ‘There are also lodges of the Independent Order of 
Mutual Aid and of the Ancient Order of United Workmen. 
Other organizations are Alton Turn Verein, the German 
Benevolent Society, Lodge of Hupe and Alton lodges of 
the Order of Harugari, the Ancient Order of [ibernians, 
and the Catholic Total Abstinence Society. 


STREET CAR AND OMNIBUS LINES. 


A street car line, making hourly trips between Alton and 
Upper Alton, has been in operation since December, 1565. 
A line of omnibuses furnishes communication between Alton 
and North Alton. The city is supplied with gas, the works 
for the manufacture of which were erected in 1855. 


ALTON WATER WORKS COMPANY. 


This company was incorporated in 1875, with a capital 
stock of $150,000, and completed the present water works 


_ after the city had expended fifty thousand dollars in their 


construction. These works were placed in operation on the 
twenty-ninth of January, 1876, and have a capacity of four 
million gallons per day. Two powerful engines at the river 
pump the water to a reservoir, situated ou one of the highest 
points in the city, at an elevation of two hundred and 
seventy-five feet above the Mississippi, whence the water is 
distributed. The completion of these works gave Alton 


3nd 
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superior means of extinguishing fires. So strong Is the 
pressure in the lower part of the city that ten strenms of 
water have been thrown at one time to the height of one 
hundred and fifty feet. The use of steam fire engines has 
thus been made nnonecessary. All the stock of this com- 


pany is now owned by Henry Watson. 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Consists of a chief engineer, assistant, and a force of men 
strong enough to man the two hose enrriages owned by the 
city. There are two engine-houses, one on Market street 
and the other on Second street. 


FOGUE TUONO May OPS SUCIM ODE Oss (ORM HIE INOL 


Alton has many advantages as a manufacturing point, 
aniong which nre excellent railroad and river facilities, cheap 
fuel, and a healthy and advantageous location in the midst 
of a rich and productive region of country. 


THE ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


Is the largest and most important mannfacturing establish- 
ment. (lass works were started on Belle street, of which 
in September, 1873, the []inois Glass Company, William 
Eliot Smith, president, became the owner. In 1576 the 
works were removed to their present location, between the 
live of the Chicago and Alton railroad and the river, in the 
lower part of the city. At that date there was only one 
huilding. ‘The secood glass-house was erected in 1877, the 
third in 1330, and the fourth in 1852. Four hundred and 
titty hands have beeu employed, and on the completion of 
the projected improvements this force will be increased to 
six hundred. The production has largely consisted of green 
and amber bottles, which have been sold extensively through- 
out the West. A larger amount of this class of goods has 
heen made here than at any other factory in the United 
States. It is also preposed to begin the manufacture of 
flint-glassware. The sand nsed is brought from Pike county, 
forty miles up the Mississippi, opposite Cap-au-Gris, Mis- 
sourit. The value of the production in 18S8t was $450,000, 
which will be increased to $650,000. William Etiot Smith 
is the owner. The works occupy three acres of ground. 


WAPGOOD PLOW COMPANY. 


This company has a large brick building on Front and 
Henry streets, and employ about one hundred hands. 
Riding plows, walking plows, and cultivators are mann- 
factnred. The implements made have a just reputation for 
excellence, are sold everywhere throughout the West, and 
the manufacturers have been unable to supply the constantly 
increasing demand. Charles H. Hapgood previously car- 
ried on the business in Chicago and St. Louis, where. in 
each city. his works were destroyed by fre. The factory 
was established at Aiton in 1874. The company was incor- 
porated in December, 1379, with a capital stock of $150,000. 
The president is Charles H. Hapgood; the vice-president, 
J. P. Black; the trea urer, F. H. Ferguson ; and the seere- 
tary, Thomas Bates. 


THE ALTON AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Manufacture threshing machines, horse powers, and dif- 
ferent agricultural implements. With the machine shop 
a foundry is connected. When in active operation seventy- 
five or eighty men are employed. The works are now owned 
by Andrew T. Hawley. ‘They were first started by N. Han- 
son about 1840. 


ALTON CITY MILLS. 


The Alton city mills came into the possession of E. O. 
Stanard & Co.,in March, 1881. Since then important im- 
provements have been made, and the capacity enlarged, so 
that now the mill is the largest and most complete in Madi- 
son county. There are thirty-two sets of rolls, and flour is 
manufactured by the latest improved process. Among the 
well-known brands are “Stanard’s Royal Patent,” “ Alton 
City Mill Roller Process,” “ Burbridge’s Best,” “Stanard’s 
Best ” and “ Eagle Steam.” The best grades of flour are 
shipped directly to the East, and shipments are also made to 
the European markets. The power is furnished by a new 
Corliss engine. The mill building is one hundred by one 
hundred and twenty feet in dimensions, with a warehonse 
fifty by one hundred feet. The shipping facilities are ex- 
cellent, cars of the Chicago and Alton, and Indianapolis 
aud St. Louis railroads, running alongside the mill. The 
capacity is seven hundred barrels every twenty-four hours. 
Thirty-one hands are employed. 


NATIONAL ROLLER MILLS.—D. R. SPARKS & CO. 

These mills have a capacity of five hundred barrels a day. 
The new roller process was adopted in February, 1552, and 
superior grades of flour are now manufactured. The leading 
brands are the “ Armadale” and “ Roller C. A. Process.” 
There are twenty-three setts of rolls. Five run of burrs 
were retained, and are sometimes used. A Harriss Corliss 
engine of two hundred horse-power runs the machinery. 
Fighteen men areemployed. The building is constructed of 
brick and stone, is ninety-five by one hundred feet in di- 
mensions, and four storics in height with a basement. 


EMPIRE MILLS. 

The E noire Mills, of which Matchew Wilkiuson is pro- 
prietor, are run on the custom plan, and have a capacity of 
fifty barrels of wheat flour per day. There are tworun of 
burrs, one used for grinding wheat, and the other corn. 
Four men are employed. 


MADISON MILLS. 

The Madison Mills, in Bozzatown, are owned by Oliver 
B. Ground. The mills have three run of burrs, two used 
for wheat, and one for corn, and can manufacture fifty or 
sixty barrels of flour every twenty-four hours, and about one 
hundred barrels of meal. Hoilfta-dozen men are employed. 
The best grades of flour find a market in Alton. On 
Tuesdays and Saturdays custom work is done, and the rest 
of the week is devoted to merchant milling. 


DRUMMOND TOBACCO COMPANY. 
This factory was established in 1862, by Myers & Pierce. 
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The firm afterward became Myers & Drummond, and in 
1873, Dausman & Drummond. In 1876, the company was 
incorporated as the Dausman & Drummond Tobacco Com- 
pany with a capital stock of $100,000, Iu 1879 the name 
was changed to the Drummond Tobacco Company. The 
officers are John N. Drummond, president, Charles H. Ran- 
dle, secretary and treasurer and J. T. Drummond, general 
superintendent. These gentlemen, with John E. Hayner, 
are the owners of the stock. The works occupy a three story 
brick building, eighty by one hundred feet, on the corner of 
Front and Alton streets, with a warehouse, forty-one by 
eighty feet, on the corner of Second and Alton streets. Three 
hundred and fifty bands are employed, and about three 
million pounds of plug tobacco, valued at $1,500,000, are 


manufactured annually. Thesame compauy also carry on a | 


factory in St. Louis, started in 1880, which has a capacity 
of five million pounds each year.. 


ALTON BOX MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The box factory, now operated by this company on the 
Mississippi above Alton, was established by John E. Ilay- 
ner in 1872, and in 1877 the present company was formed, 
and in 1880 was incorporated with a capital stock of thirty 
thousand dollars. The president is G. R. Allen, the secre- 
tary, J. M. Ryrie, and the treasurer, John E. Hayner. The 
company also own asaw mill, which partly furnishes the 
lumber used in the manufacture of boxes. Forty-five hands 


are employed in the saw mill, and three million five hundred 


thousand feet of syeamore and cottonwood lumber are sawn 
annually. Inthe box factory from eighty to one hundred 
hands are kept at work. Boxes of sycamore for plug to- 


bacco, are the principal goods manufactured, though tobacco | 


butts, cracker boxes and barrel headings are also turned out. 
This is one of the largest box factories in the West, aud the 
boxes are shipped to towns along the Mississippi river from 
Burlington to New Orleans. 


MACHINE SHOP—GEORGE D. HAYDEN, 


The machine shop of George D, Hayden was established in 
1872; it now employs thirteen men, and has the reputation of 
turning out work of a superior character. Repairs to 
stationary and portable steam engines are made a specialty, 
and attention is paid to plumbing, gas, steam and water fit- 
ting. Tho shop is on Second street, between Piasa and 
State. 


THE ANTON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP, 
Js carried on by the firm of Brunner & Duncan, Orders 
are executed for engines, flouring mills, saw iills, pumps, 
pulleys, shafting, water pipes, brass work and fittings of 


all kinds. A specialty is made of coal-mining machinery. 


ALTON PLANING MILL, 


Was established by the firm of Martin & Boals, in 1864, 
and moved to the present location on Second street, 
between Spring and Walnut, in 1872. The building now 
occupied was erected by the Indianapolis and St. Louis 
railroad as a car factory. M. II. Boals is the present 
proprietor. Sash, doors, blinds, frames, mouldings and 


brackets are made, principally for the home market. The 
mill furnishes work for twenty-five men. 

WHEELOCK & GINTER, 
Also carry on the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, 
brackets, mouldings and stair rails at their planing mill 
on Front street, between George and Langdon. This 
establishment began operations in 1866 under the same 


management as now. Twelve hands are employed. 


CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


The wagon and carriage factory of Charles Rodemeyer 
was established by his father, Charles Rodemeyer, in 1894. 
Forty-five men are cmployed in the establishment, and all 
kinds of wagons, buggies and carriages are made. The 
annual sales amount to about $30,000. Danicl Miller 
manufactures carriages exclusively, and employs twenty- 
five hands. His factory is at the corner of Fifth and 
Belle streets, and began operations in 1869. William 
Rodemeyer is engaged in the manufacture of buggies and 
carriages at the corner of Fourth and State streets. Wagons 
are also made by Nick. Seibold, George Luft and J. IL. 
Koehne, on Belle street, and Joseph Amman, in Huntcrs- 
town. 

COOPERAGE. 

Cooper establishments are carried on by William Arm- 
strong, Adam Gundall, Jacob & Thomas Jun, Fred Hollert, 
John Ubelhack and Ifenry Laux. The most of these are in 
the lower town. The largest shops are thase of Armstrong 
and Gundall. Flour, apple and lime barrels comprise the 
principal articles made, for which a strong and coustant 
home demand exists. 

LIME. 

William Armstrong has four kilns for the manufacture 
of lime, and produces from one hundred thousand to 
two hundred and fifty thousand barrels each year. Cop- 
pinger & Biggins have one kiln, and make about forty 
thousand barrels annually. There is another kiln im opera- 
tion, recently owned by Theodore Dietz. The stone found 


' about Alton is a very pure carbonate of lime, and burns 


into the best and whitest lime made in the country. It has 
won a wide reputation throughout the West for its excellence, 
and the Alton manufacturers ship to different points in Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Missouri, lowa and Nebraska. 


EARTHUENWARE, 


J. Wilhelm & Co., established themselves in the manu- 
facturing of earthenware in Alton in 1559, ina stone huild- 
ing used during the Mexican war as headquarters for the 
quartermaster’s department. They employ in their business 
a capital of about $3000. Their supply of clay is obtained 
from Whitehall and North Alton. 


BRICK MANUFPACTORIES. 

J. Henry Hellrung pursues the manufacture of brick, a 
business handed him from his father. At present the capacity 
of his works is about a half million per annum. 

Ernest N. Feldwick, brick manufacturer, employs from 
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ten to fiftecn men, and manufactures a million bricks an- 
nually. 

Thomas Corbctt commenced the manufacture of brick in 
1869. Gives employment to eighty men and turns out 600, 
000 bricks nnnually. 


STONE QUARRIES. 

Henry Watson commenced the quarrying of stone in 
1859. His business has assumed large proportions, giving 
employment to seventy-five hands, and aggregating about 
$150,000 per annum. 

James Bannon’s quarries have been in operation about 
fifteen years. 
twenty men, 


THE ALTON CIDER VINEGAR AND FRUIT EVAPORATING 


COMPANY, 


Began operations in the summer of 1881. TLarge quantities 
of dried fruit are manufactured by Williams’ evaporators, 
uecording to the Alden process. The works are on William 
strect, between Wall and Fourth streets, and are owned by 
John A. Bruner. 

BREWERIES, 

There are two brewcrics in Alton, that of John Jehle, 
between Alton and North Alton, called the Alton 
Brewery. This makes abont four thousand barrels of 
beer cyery year. The product is sold mostly in Alton, and 
small towns within a radius of a dozen miles. The bluff 
City brewery, of which James Carr is proprietor, is situated 
in the lower part of the city. This isthe old Yeckel brewery, 
the first ever started in Alton. 


CIGARS 


Are manufactured by Johu A. Neininger, Henry Bruegge- 
mano, Kranz Bros, George Mold, and Frank C. Pelot, Jr. 


SODA AND MINERAL WATERS. 


The following gentlemen are engaged in the manufacture 
of soda and mineral waters: Schmidt and Knecht, also, 
Christopher Weisbach. 


ALTON STONE, BALLAST, AND MACADAM COMPANY. 

This company, compused of Henry Watson, William 
Armstrong, and William ELuskinson, in February 1881, put 
in operation a crusher to reduce the limestone rock of the 
bluff, above Alton, to a size suitable for macadam and bal- 
last purposes. The crusher is one of the largest in use. 
Twenty car-loads of crushed stone ean be furnished daily. 
The company, in the spring of 1852, furnished stone with 
which to ballast the Chicago and Alton railroad from Alton 
to East St. Louis. The capital invested in the works is 
about twelve thousand dollars. 

Supervisors.—The following gentlemen have represented 
Alton in the board of supervisors: C. A. Herb, H. C. 
Sweetzer, John M. Tonsor, 1876-77; William Hayden, R. 
C. Berry, John M. Tousor, C. A. Herb, 1877-78; G. D. 
Hayden, C. A. Herb, C. Ryan, J. M. Tousor, 1878-79; N. 
ii. Hatheway, F. If, Ullrich, William Hayden, J. M. Ton- 


They give employment to an average of , 


sor, 1879-80; N. E. Hatheway, F. W. Joesting, J. M. 
Tonsor, G. D. Hayden, 1880-31; I. E. Hardy, I. W. 
Juesting, J. #. McInerney, J. M. Tonsor, 1881-82; John 
A, Bruner, J. M. Tonsor, F. H. Ullrich, James M. Cotter, 
1882-83. 


UPPER ALTON. 


Upper Alton sprang into existence about the same time 
as Alton, though in the earlier years of its history it had a 
more vigorous growth than its rival by the river. Joseph 
Meacham, a native of the State of Vermont, who came to 
Illinois in 1811, was the original proprietor, and surveyed 
the site of the town into lots in the year 1817. He proposed 
to dispose of these lots by lottery, each ticket entitling the 
holder to one lot, or thirty acres more or less. For some 
years there was considerable trouble with the titles. Mea- 
cham, who pre-empted the land,had only paid the land office 
one fourth of the amount due. Under the rules of the Land 
Office, then in foree, he received a certificate of entry, and 
was entitled to a patent on payment of the balance of the 
purchase money. Subsequently he became financially em- 
barrasscd and unable to pay his debts, and assigned his cer- 
tificate to James W. Whitney, Erastus Brown, John Allen, 
and Ebenezer [lodges, who paid the balance due the Land 
Office, and obtained a patent. Meanwhile Ninian Edwards 
and Charles W. Hunter had procured judgments against 
Meacham, and sold under execution a number of lots for which 
deeds had been given by Meacham while he held the certi- 
ficate of entry. - Litigation followed, and a compromise was 
finally made by which Whitney, Brown, Allen, and Hodges, 
and Edwards and Hunter, divided the most of the lots be- 
tween them, while the original purchaser was crowded out 
entirely, 

For some years after 1817 Upper Alton (it was then 
simply known by the name of Alton), both iu population and 
the character of its improvements, surpassed the Alton laid 
out by Easton.* 

Among the carly scttlers were: Dr. Augustus Langworthy, 
Ebenezer Hodges, James W. Whitney, Robert Sinclair, 
Elisha Dodge, William Kessler, Benjamin Spencer, Heze- 
kiah H. Gear, Isaac Woodburn, Benjamin Steadman, David 
Smith, George Smith, Erastus Brown, the Rev. Bennett 
Maxcy, John A. Maxey, John Seeley, Nathaniel Pinckard, 
William G. Pinkeard, John Allen, Willis Webb, Benjamin 
Hail, Samuel Delaplain, Henry P. Rundle, Alanson 8. 
Wells, Jonathan Brown, Ephraim Marsh, Levi MeNeil, 
Thomas Allen, Zachariah Allen, Shadrach Brown, William 
Heath, Daniel Crome, Enoeh Long and Joel Finch. 

James W. Whitney was a lawyer, and for some years pre- 
vious to his death was the oldest member of the bar in the 
state. Hedied in Adams county at the age of eighty-five, 
He was familiarly called “ Lord Coke.” Among the papers of 
George Churchill was found this memorandum : “ Whitney 


* Meacham, after founding Upper Alton, had purchased what was 
known as the Bates farm, and projected a town which he advertised 
as Alton on the river, Major Charles W. Hunter became interested 
in this last enterprise in 1818, and out of it grew unterstown, now 
incorporated in the city of Alton. 
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is a Yankee, from the vicinity of Boston, and came to this 
country in 1800. Has been two thousand five hundred miles 
up the Missouri, and was taken prisoner by the Indians.” Dr. 
Augustus Langworthy had come to Ilinvis from Vermont. 
On the establishment of the post-office in 1818 he was ap- 
pointed postmaster. The office was then called Alton, 
aud was supplied by a weekly mail, carried on horseback, 
on aroute from Carlyle to St. Charles, Missouri, crossing 
the Mississippi at Alton. Dr. Erastus Brown had the first 
drug store in the town, and the Rev. Bennett Maxey was 
the first minister of the Gospel. John Alleu and Benjamin 
Spencer filled the office of justices of the peace in 1818, and 
Willis Webb and Benjamin Hail served the same year as 
constables. Robert Sinclair was deputy sheriff. He was 
shrewd, eccentric, and illiterate. He was found guilty of 
complicity in a robbery, and though present when the ver- 
dict was rendered, escaped before the officials could secure 
him. He fied to Arkansas, there became popular, and was 
elected a member of the State Legislature. 

Bennett Maxey, Erastus Brown, Isaac Waters, and Zach- 
ariah Allen, laid out the town of Salu, adjoining Upper 
Alton * 

One of the early residents of Upper Alton, who came to 
the place in 1818, describes the town on his arrival as a little 
village of log cabins. There was one store kept by Shad. 
Brown in a little log house in the extreme south part of the 
town. It was a general store, but with a very poor and 
small stook of goods. There was a double log cabin, in one 
room of which whiskey was kept for sale, and in the other 
was the only hotel in the place. William Morris was the 
proprietor. There was one small frame building, erected by 
Benjamin Spencer, and used by him as a shop. 

The first school-house was a small log cabin, about four- 
teen feet square. 


*An advertisement in the Edwardsville Spectafor, in 1820, 
sats forth the advantages of Salu, and gives the reason for the laying 
out of the town. It is as follows: 

“‘ When it is considered that the Mississipi river is bounded on the 
east by alluvial land, from four to seven miles in width, beginning at 
the mouth of the Kaskaskia River, and extending to two miles above 
the junction ofthe Missouri River, a distance of eighty or one hundred 
miles, has nowhere in this distance a permanent or rocky shore, but 
overflows the country in unusually high freshets—and when it is 
considered that from the termination of this allnvial land, at whieh 
place the town of Alton is situated, to the mouth of the Illinois river, 
the shore of the Mississippi is a perpendicular rock, from one to two 
hundred feet high, with only here and there a narrow break admitting 
a few small streams of water to flow into the Mississippi, but not pre- 
senting anywhere a situation for a town—and when it is also consi- 
dered that the eastern bank of the Illinois river for some distance is 
rocky and broken, and then it becomes low bottom land for more than 
two hundred miles from the mouth of the river, the mind is irresistibly 
ted to the opinion that the town of Alton is situated on a commandirg 
and important site, there being nowhere else on the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi and Illinois rivers, for more than three hundred miles, a good 
situation for a town. This opinion is drawn from the advantage this 
place may receive from the navigation of those rivers, Let us look 
forward only a few years when the internal navigation shall be com- 
pleted from the Hudson through the Lakes to the Mississippi, and the 
importance of this station for a great commercial town will be niore 
fully appreciated. 
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The floor was of rough-hewn, split. logs, laid in a manner 
as rough as the material. This structure stood in the south 
part of the town, and was soon supplanted by another 
building more centrally located on the street, or road, lead- 


“The snrrounding country equals in richness of soil and agricul- 
tnral advantages the most fertile portion of the western country. In 
addition to the foregoing considerations, freestone, limestone, and 
stone coal abound in great abundance in the neighborhood of these 
places, and by reference tothe actual survey of this state, Alton is 
found to be nearly dne West from Vandalia, the seat of government 
The Mississippi at this point is fifteen miles nearer that town than 
any other navigable water of the state, excepting the Kaskaskia river 
which is navigable to Vandalia, only two or three months in the 
year.” 

“But even here, although the bank is rocky, the river is easy of 
access, and there is a good boat landing or harbor, the land is for more 
than one mile back broken and uneven, interspersed with hills and 
sink-holes. Therefore, the site for the town of Salu is considered 
more eligible than others which can be selected on the waters of the 
Illinois and Mississippi rivers. This town is situated on the first high, 
rolling, and commanding ground from the river in section six, in town 
five north, and range nine west, of the third principal meridian, ad- 
joining, and north of Upper Alton, in the County of Madison, and 
State of Illinois. There are no ponds, nor stagnant waters, the source 
of so much disease in this country in this town, nor in its vicinity, 
but it is well supplied with springs of pure water.” 

“The great road leading from the East through this state to the 
Missouri territory, the Boon’s Lick, and Salt River countries, runs 
through this town, and crosses the Mississippi at the well-known 
Smeltzers Ferry. This road will be made to fork at this town, and 
run also to Fountain Ferry, at Lower Alton. These two ferries are 
the only ones of any importance that can ever be established on the 
Mississippi between the Illinois and Missouri rivers. The great Na- 
tional Road, ranning from the city of Washington westwardly, must 
necessarily cross one or the other of these ferries, when it shall be ex- 
tended to Missouri and the Rocky Mountains The important road 
leading from the Sonth to the military bounty Jands in the fork of 
the Mississippi and [Hinois rivers, and to the Sangamo country, must, 
from the peculiar make of the land, either oa the West or on the East, 
run through this town.” 

« Good mechanics of moral, industrious habits, and respectable men 
of other occupations, wil! receive liberal encouragement to settle in 
this town.” 

“Tt may be considered extraordinary that a new town, bearing a 
pew name, should be laid out adjoining Upper Alton, as this town is 
well situated, and already contains more than thirty families. It is 
from these considerations that the town of Salu is laid out, and the 
lots offered to actual settlers. No clear and indisputable title could 
heretofore have been obtained for any lot in Upper Alton, and the 
legal questions connected with the land are complicated and diflicult. 
Under these cir :umstances, the people who had settled in Alton could 
not pradentially make improvements, but had become more and more 
convinced of the unusually healthy and commanding situation for a 
great town, and were unwilling to remove to any other town, or part 
of this state orcountry. Therefore, the subscribers purchased the site 
for the town of Salu, which has all the advantages of Alton, and have 
given the new town a new name, hecause Alton embraced Upper and 
Lower Alton, two separate and distinct sites for towns, situated more 
than one mile apart; from these considerations it was not thought ad- 
visable to extend Alton to greater limits, and therefore the subscribers 
have named the town Salu.” 

BENNETT MAXEY. 
Erastus Brown. 
Isaac WATERS. 
ZACHARIAH AULEN. 
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ing to Milton. This was likewise built of logs, but was 
niore commodious and comfortable than its predecessor, and 
was used for several years. The seats were made out of 
slabs hauled from the saw-mill at Milton. One of the 
pupils of those days, who does not seem to have entertained 
the most pleasant recollections of this school-room, writes: 
“The small scholars were required to sit on these miserable 
benches without backs, and be very quiet, though some of 
the smallest could not reach the floor with their feet. 
larger scholars were better provided for, as their seats were 
next to the wall, and a board was placed in front of them 
for a writing-desk. Our school-books were: Webster’s 
Speller, Walker's Dictionary, Pike’s Arithmetic, Murray's 
Neader, and Murray’s English Grammar.” 


Among the_ 
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early teachers of this school was Mr. Rose, Nelson Aldrich, — 


Il. Hf. Snow, Enoch Long, Nowlet Maxey and Levi McNeil. 
Tor a shcrt time, a man named Jinks held sway over this 
temple of learning, but was discharged for lying down and 
sleeping on the benches during school hours. His devotion 
to whiskey was the cause. Except for this one failing, he 
was an excellent teacher. 

William G. Pinekard,* William Heath, and Daniel 
Crume, and their families, all of whom had removed to IIli- 
hois from Ohio, and first settled at Hunterstown in the fall 
of 1819, came to Upper Alton (or Salu) ; and these families, 
fifteen persons in all, spent the following winter in a log 
eabin of two rooms. That winter Pinckard and Heath con- 
structed a pottery, aud in the spring of 1820 began the man- 
ufacture of pottery ware, for which there was a great demand, 
persons coming from far and near to procure dishes, cups, 
erocks, and all kinds of earthen vessels. Nathaniel Pinck- 
ard, father of William G. Pinckard, became a resident of 
Upper Alton at the same time. 


* Thomas Stanton Pinckard, son nf William G. Pinckard, after men- 
tioning that his father, in 1834, moved from Upper to Lower Alton ; 
in 1837 to Middle Alton, and in 1846 back again to Lower Alton, 
writes: 

“T have a vivid recollection of several of the old settlers who were 
living when I wasa boy. Abel Moore, in his Dearborn wagon, with 
his wooden leg. Tommy Nichols, with his favorite by-word, ‘ Dad- 
burn it’ Old McAuley ; old George Bell—all old rangers in the In- 
dian troubles. Often these men visited my father’s house when I was 
a boy, and by a bright, glowing fireplace, seated on father’s knee, I 
listened to the hair-breadth escapes and thrilling incidents of border 
life. The murder of the Regan family in the forks of Wood River in 
1814, was often spoken of by these old ‘rangers,’ some of whom par- 
ticipated in the pursuit and killing of the savage murderers. It was a 
common occurrence for us, children, to pick up Indian arrow-heads in 
the timber and fields of Middle Alton up to Is40.” 


+ In the columns of the Edwardsville Spectator, in 1820, ap- 
pears an account of a Fourth of July celebration at Alton (Upper 
Alton) that year, “which excelled anything of the kind heretofore wit- 
nessed in this country.’ Hezekiah I. Gear, mounted on horseback, 
in full military nniform, was the marshal of the day. J. W. Whitney 
read the Deelaration of Independence, and William Jenks delivered 
an oration. The company then repaired to the table, where a plen- 
teous and excellent repast was served by Dr. Augustus Langworthy. 
James Smith, an aged Revolutionary Pztriot, and one of the first 
se(tlers, presided, assisted by K. ?. Day, the Vice-President. Several 


From the time they made their home in Upper Alton, the 
houses of Nathaniel Pinckard and William G. Pinckard 
were the stopping-places of the pioneer preachers, and reli- 
gious services were often held at their houses, and also at 
that of Jonathan Brown. The Revs. Samuel Thompson, 
Thomas Randle, Johu Dew and Jesse Walker were among 
the early ministers. Nathaniel and Oliver Brown removed 
to Illinois in 1817 from Champaign county, Ohio. In 1818 
they became residents of Upper Alton. 

The first postmaster, Augustus Langworthy, appointed in 
1818, was sneceeded by the Rey. Bennett Maxey in 1824. 
The Rey. Mr. Maxey was one of the early Methodist circuit 
preachers in Virginia, from which state he removed to Ohio, 
and then to Illinois. His residence was in “ Salu,” and con- 
sequently the change of name was made to that from ‘‘ Up- 
per Alton.” In 1826 he resigned the office, and George 
Smith received the commission. The office was then brought 
from Salu, and the name changed back to that of “ Al- 
ton.” In 1835 Dayid Smith received the appointment 
as postmaster. The name of the office was then changed to 
“Upper Alton,” and the post-office at Lower Alton, which 
had previously borne the name of “ Lower Alton,” was called 
“Alton.” In the year 1849, Frank Hewitt was appointed 
postmaster, and was succeeded in 1853 by Joseph_.Chapman. 
James Smith was next placed in charge of the office. Aaron 
Butler was commissioned in 1861, and was followed in 1866 
by the Rev. T. B. Hurlburt. Aaron Butler was re-appointed 
in 1867. Joseph H. Weeks, the present incumbent, has had 
charge of the office since 1877. 

The following description of Upper Alton appears in the 
“Guide for Emigrants,” published by John M. Peck, 
in 1831: : 


“Tts situation is high and healthy, and it contained last 
spring (1831) thirty-five families and two hundred souls. 
Its numbers, within a few months, have augmented nearly 
one-third. The soil of the surrounding country is fertile 
and rolling; the prevailing timber waluut, hickory and oak. 
In March it had two stores, one tavern, one blacksmith shop, 
one ox flouring mill, one wagon-maker, one tannery, one sad- 
dlery, one shoemaker, one brick-maker, two carpenters, two 
physicians, one pottery for coarse earthenware, a post-office 
and a brick school-house building. Methodists, Baptists 
and Presbyterians have organized societies, and preaching 
alternately by one of these denominations every Sabbath. 
A. flourishing Sabbath-school is kept up. At Upper Alton 
the first Sunday-school in Illinois was opened in 1819.” 

Three years later, in 1834, the same author, in his “ Gaze- 
teer of I}inois,” writing of Upper Alton, states that there 
were “ three stores, one house of cutertainment, three physi- 
cians, various mechanics, a pottery, a commodious brick 
school-house for town purposes, a steam flouring-mill now 


toasts were drank, “interspersed with suitable pieces of vocal and 
instrumental music, and each accompanied with the diseharge of a 
piece of artillery, together with the reiterated cheers and plandits of 


the company.” Benjamin Spencer, Ilezekiah H. Gear, Dr. Hewetson 


‘of Milton, and Robert Sinclair were among those who participated in 


the toasts. 
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building, no grocery or whiskey-shop, and about sixty fami- 
lies.” He adds: 

“Upper Alton is improving ; the society is good, and it is 
a desirable place for family residence, out of the bustle of 
business. The post-office is distinguished as ‘ Alton” Upper 
Alton was laid off by the proprietor in 1816, and incor- 
porated by the Legislature, under the government of trus- 
tees, in 1821, when it contained seventy or eighty families. 
Tn 1827 it had dwindled down to seven families. It was 
reduced from several causes, but especially from various 
conflicting claims to the soil, which have been happily 
terminated by a decision of the court of chancery, according 
to the mutual agreement of all the claimants. Hereafter, 
no doubt the town will experience a regular and rapid 
growth. The Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians hold 
worship regularly here.” 

The same writer, in 1839, describes the place as containing 
eight stores, five groceries, two lawyers, five physicians, me- 
chanics of various descriptions, a steam saw and flour mill, 
aud about three hundred families, or fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tauts. The Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians have 
houses of worship. The Baptist and Presbyterian houses are 
handsome stone edifices, with spires and bells, and provided 
with ministers. There are seven or eight ministers of the 
gospel connected with this place, some of whom belong to 
the college and theological seminary. Others are agents for 
some of the public benevolent institutions, whose families 
reside bere. Good morals, religious privileges, the advan- 
tages for education in the college and in three respectable 
eommon-schools, with an intelligent and agreeable society, 
make this town a desirable resideuce.’’ He predicts that 
“Upper, Lower and Middle Alton will eventually grow 
into one great city.” Their aggregate population was at 
that time about four thousand. 

Another writer, Edmund Flagg, who in 1838 published 
“The Far West, or a Tour Beyond the Mountains,” visit, d 
Upper Alton in 1839, and thus describes it : 


Nore. ‘(At sunrise of the morning succeeding my visit to the bluffs, 1 
was in the saddle, and clambering np those intolerably steep hills on the 
road leading to the village of Upper Alton, a few miles distant. The 
place is well situated on an elevated prairie, and to my taste, is pre- 
ferable for private residence to any spot within the precincts of its 
rival namesake. The society is polished, and a fine-toned morality is 
said to characterize the inhabitants. The town was originally incor- 
porated many years ago, and was then a place of more note than it has 
ever since been; but owiog to intestine broils and conflicting claims to 
its site, it gradually and steadily dwindled away ontil, a dozen years 
since, it numbered only seven families. A suit in chancery has hap- 
pily settled these diflicnlties, and the village is now thriving well. A 
seminary of some note, under the jurisdiction of the Baptist persuasion, 
has within a few years been established here, and now comprises a 
yery respectable body of students. It originated in a seminary form- 
erly established at Rock Spring, in this state. The present buildings 
are situated upon a broad plain, beneath a walnut grove, on the 
eastérn skirt of the village. I visited this seminary, and was tuch 
pleased with its faculty, buildings and design.” 


CHURCHES. 


A Methodist class was formed at Upper Alton in 1817, 
the members of which were Ebenezer Hodges, Mary Hodges, 


i 
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Jonathan Brown, Delilah Drown, Oliver Brown and John 
Seely Mrs. Mary Woodburn was the next person to unite 
with this class, and after her the wife of William G. Pinck- 
ard. The first religious services were held in the eabin of 
Ebenezer Ifodges, which stood where afterward the old 
Baptist church was built. It is supposed that John Dew 
was the first preacher. The Rev. Samucl H. Thompson 
officiated as pastor from 1818 to 1520. In 1855 the first 
ehurch edifice, a frame building, was erected. In 1849 a 
brick church was built. The Rev. L. E. English is pastor 
of this church. 

The Buptist Church at Upper Alton was eoustituted in 
1830, by Rev. John M. Peck. The original members were 
eight in number. The Rev. Ebenezer Rogers was pastor 
from 1834 to 1838. For nearly six years services were 
held, either in private houses or in what was known as the 
“briek school-house.”” In 1826 a house of worship was com- 
pleted, and was used by the congregation for more than thirty 
years, till the building of the present church structure. The 
church is now under the pastoral care of the Rev. David T. 
Morrill. 

The Presbyterian church was organized in 1837 with 
twenty-four members. The first 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, then a resident of Alton, and publisher 
of the Alton Observer, who supplied the pulpit till the in- 
stallation of a pastor. In 1835 twenty-six new members 
were received, many of whom had been connected with Con- 
grecational churches, aud to mect their views a Union form 
of church government wax adopted. A house of worship 
was built in 1838, and in 1858 destroyed by fire, A new 
church building was partially completed in 1861, and was 
dedicated in 1865. 

There are two churches, supported by the volored popula- 
tion, one Methodist and the other Baptist, in Upper Alton. 


minister was the Rey. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


No place in Hlinois offers better educational advautages 
than Upper Alton. Shurtleff College is well known as one 
of the oldest and best tstitutions in the State, and the 
Wyman Institute is a liberally patronized and well goverr. 
ed school. 

THE BUSINNS3 INTERESTS 


of Upper Alton are represented by E. G. Webster, Thomas 
R. Marphy and Henry Loehr, as general merchants. Mah- 
lon Malson, HE. O. Reader, August Hildebrand, and Albert 
H. Hastings deal in groceries. Henry C. Swift and Fred J. 
Stebbins are in the drug business. Books, stationery, and 
gents’ furnishing goods are sold by M. A. Leverett; stoves 
and tin ware by Evan E. Betts; and boots and shoes by 
Mrs. K. KX. Boyle and Louis Ehrler; F. L. Vogelpohl ts 
baker; Bradley & Cot and Albert H. Hastings, butchers ; 
Henry L. Walke, shoemaker; Robert R and John McRey- 
nolds, wagon makers ; Oliver (r. Stelle, arebitect and build- 
er; and Israel H. Streeper, undertaker ; H.8. Darnielle and 
H. H. Rippe, manufacture cigars, Cyrus W. Leverett is at- 
torney, and Daniel W. Collett and Amos E. Benbow, jus- 
tices of the peace. The physicians are Drs. T. P. Yerkes, 
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Edward C. Lemen, and Henry T. Burnap; Benjamin P. 
Harris is principal of the public schools. 


THE SECRET AND BENEVOLENT ORDERS 
Are represented in Upper Alton as follows: Franklin 
Lodge, No. 25, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons; Frank- 
lin chapter, No. 15, Royal Arch Masons; Upper Alton 
Lodge, No. 466, Independent Order of Odd Fellows ; Madi- 
son Lodge, No. 110, Ancient Order of United Workmien ; 
Upper Alton Lodge, No. 1594, Knights of Honor. 


TOWN OFFICERS—1882, 

President of the Council, J. B. Lathy. Councilmen; 
John Atkins, O. L. Castle, W. J. Maharr, and Jones Wor- 
den. 

The population of the town, according to the ecnsus of 
1880, was fifteen hundred and thirty-five, and is now about 
seventeen hundred. 


NORTH ALTON. 


The town of Greenwood, by which name the village of 
North Alton was formerly known, was surveyed iuto lots by 
James C. Tibbett, and the town plat recorded in February, 
1853 Directly across the line, is congressional township 
six, range ten. The Buck Inn had been built in 1837, and 
a post-office was established in 1868, kept by P. J. Melling 
at his house, in township six, range ten and called Buck 
Inn, William Hall, about two years afterward was ap- 
pointed postmaster, and the office was removed to the present, 
town of North Alton 
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There was formerly a voting pre- | 


| cinet, called Greenwood, which comprised parts of town- 
| ships five, range ten, and six, range ten. 


In 1875 the 
village of North Alton was incorporated, and the name of 


| the post-office was then changed from Buck Iun to North 


Alton. Within the corporate limits of the village there are 
about nine hundred and fifty inhabitants. George F. Long 
succeeded William Hal! as post master, and George F. Barth, 
who now has charge of the office, was appointed in 1880. 

There are two general stores kept by H. A. Betz & Co., 
and Charles Henderson, Anthony Buri and Kohler & 
Walter are the proprietors of grocery stores. John Redmond, 
and William P. Kolb deal in harness and saddles. George 
F. Barth is druggist. There are two millinery stores, one 
butcher and one shoemaker shop, and two blacksmith shops, 
one livery stable, aud seven saloons. An Episcopal mission 
is carried on under the care of St. Paul's Protestant Episco- 
pal church of Alton. The North Alton Reformed Club, 
a prosperous temperance organization, with one hundred 
members, which has been in existenceabout five years, owns 
a Temperance Hall, used for their meetings. Greenwood 
Lodge, No, 421, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, was 
instituted in 1870, with John Rutledge, William Benson, 
William R. Jones, Thomas Hall, Robert Crawford, Jacob 
Strong, and George Moulding, as charter members. The 
board of village trustees for 1882 is composed of John Tor - 
sor, Joseph Krug, Mathias Hilt, John Kohne, Frank Wor- 
den, and C. W. Colby. 

At Coal Brauch, in congressional township five, range ten, 
there is one store, two blacksmith shops, and some other 
business establishments. 
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GrexERAL James SEMPLE was one of the pioneers of the 
state of Illinois, and one among its most distinguished 
citizens, who have contributed to its prosperity ; and depart- 
ing, left behind them monuments of their labors that will 
be remembered and landed for centuries yet to come. He 
was born in Green county, Kentucky, January Sth, 1798. 
His parents, John W. and Lucy Semple (nee Robertson), 
were natives of Virginia, descendants of one of the old 
Seotch families of Remfordshire, Scotland. James was the 
eldest in a family of nine children. He received a fair edu- 
cation in the schools of Greensburgh, Kentucky, which was 
supplemented by a legal course pursned in Louisville. Prior 
to this, however, he had learned the calling of tanner and 
currier, a business which proved unsuited to his tastes and 
talents. His first advent to the state was in 1818, locat. 


ing in Edwardsville, where he remained for a short time, | 


when he returned to Kentucky. In the year, 1820, 
he moved to Chariton, Missouri, and in 1822, was elccted 
colonel of the 21st regiment of the Missouri militia. In 
1824, he was licensed to practice Jaw in the state. In 1828, 
he removed to Edwardsville, where he continued the practice 
of his chosen profession, that of the law, with great success. 

He was exceedingly diligent and careful, and being a man 
of magnificent presence and fine manners, he rose rapidly 
to distinction. Upon the breaking out of the Black Hawk 
war he was commissioned as brigadier-general on Gen. 
Whiteside’s staff Immediately after the cessation of Indian 
hostilities, he engaged in politics. He represented Madison 
connty in the state legislature several terms, and was twice 
elected speaker of the house—a merited compliment to a 
natural parliamentarian and statesman, and leader of his 


party. He had become so prominent in national affairs 
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in 1837, that he was appointed by President Van Buren, 
minister to Santa Fé de Bogota, and it is related by the old 
timers that the General was somewhat in doubt with regard 
to the location of his mission. He, therefore took into his con- 
fidence Abraham Lincoln, who although of different politics, 
was a warm personal friend. After consultation, Mr. Lin- 
coln confessed that he was as ignorant of the geography of 
South America as Semple. They, therefore, concluded to 


visit a book-store and post themselves upon South American | 
history. The mission was accepted, aud General Semple — 


took passage for New Grenada in January, 1838. He held 
his position here until 1842, when he returned to Edwards- 
ville, and the following year received the appointment of 
judge of the supreme court of the state, which position he 
resigned after a few months’ occupancy to accept a seat in 
the Uuited States Senate, by appointment under the ad- 
ministration of Governor Ford, to fill the vacancy of Samuel 
McRoberts, deceased. 


cation with the Pacific coast. In this regard his keen fore- 
sight placed him several ycars in advance of his age, and 
he was, therefore, subjected to ridicule by flippant and shal- 
low critics, who were incapable of compreheuding his broad 
conceptions pertaining to the future great republic. In 1842 
aud ’43, General Semple specially distinguished himself in 
speeches made at Alton and Springfield, [inois, relating to 
the “ Oregon ” question, which was then agitating the minds 
of the people of the states. We glean the following from 
one of these powerful and patriotic speeches : “I regret 
that the Western boundary was not settled in the late treaty 
with England in reference to boundary lines in America, and 


In this body he stood almost alone | 
in the advocacy of the establishmeut of a line of communi- | 


that I considered the right of the United States to the | 


whole of Oregon as far as the Russiau Boundaries, as clear 


as the noonday sun; that the right of the state of Maine to | 


all she claimed equally as clear. 
claim toa part of that territory without any shadow of right 
whatever. Yet, we have seen the special agent of the nation 
refusing even to discuss the question of right, and proposing 
for the sake of ‘peace,’ to divide the country in dispute ; 
and we have seen that proposition agreed to by the executive 
and senate of the United States. For his part he was as 
much in favor of peace as any of his countrymen, but that 
he would prefer war, to yielding one inch of territory that 
justly belonged to the United States.” Through the efforts 
of Mr. Semple, Judge Lyman Trumbull, Stephen A. Doug- 
las and other leading men of the West, a set of resolutions 
was prepared and published that had great weight with the 
action of Congress relating to the Oregon controversy. 
After the expiration of his term in the Senate, in 1847, 
he returned to his home iu Edwardsville. Having been so 
long absent from the pursuit of his profession, legal duties 
became irksome to him,and he retired from both the bench 
and the bar, and devoted himself to business (principally 
town making), a taste for which had been somewhat culti- 
vated long before, in laying out the town of Highland. He 


But a foreign nation laid | 
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laid off an addition to Alton, which perpetuated his name, 
and to which he removed afterward, but subsequently Jo- 
cated in Jersey county, Illinois. 

General Semple spent considerable time and money in 


- the construction of a self-propelling wagon, which proved to 


bea failure. He was ahead of his age. The enterprise 
would have resulted in a success had he lived twenty-five or 
thirty years later, but we had no mechanics at that day who 
could carry out his plans. Semple was robbed of all that 
he had been able to lay up of his salary, as he was on his 
return from Bogota; but he afterward became, by judicious 
trading, principally in lands, moderately wealthy. He was 
an uncommonly exact and methodical man in his business, 
and could, in the dark, lay his hand upon any paper he 
wanted from his desk or shelves. He was pre-eminently 
straightforward in all his dealings, professional, political, or 
private, and any deviation from the path of rectitude met 
with a scathing rebuke from him, without regard to conse- 
quences. He observed so much ignoble conduct in political 
affairs, that he became disgusted and withdrew from public 
life. Although he possessed the elements of great popu- 
larity, “he could not bend the pliant hinges of the knee, that 
thrift might follow fawning.” He was very kind and aftec- 
tionate in his family, and exceedingly sociable with his 
neighbors. He was six feet three inches in height, and ad- 
mirably proportioned. He was one of the finest specimens 
of manhood to be found in a day’s journey. His style of 
speaking was easy and flowing, but not in the least ostenta- 
tious. His object seemed to be to present his subject, and 
not himself, to his auditors. He was a Democrat of the 
Jefferson type, but would not brook modern innovations, 
invented for the sake of expediency. His motto was to 
live and die by his creed. In political principles he thought 
there was but little room for improvement, aud that the 
stream was purest at the fountain-head; but in all other 
affairs of life, he was pre-eminently a man of progress, and 
had no concern about being out of the line of safe precedents- 
Semple was a public-spirited man, and always lent his aid 
and influence to the advancement of measures which he 
believed would be conducive to the public welfare. 

He was married to Mrs, Mary S. Mizner, a daughter of 
Dr. Cairns of Monroe county, I}inois, June 5th, 1833, Dr. 
Cairns was a prominent politician, and a member of the 
first Constitutional Convention of Illinois, and bitterly op- 
posed to the introduction of slavery iuto the State. 
By this union there were born four children, of whom Mrs. 
Lucy V. Semple Ames, of St. Louis, is one; Mrs. Julia FE. 
Scott, of St. Louis; and Eugene Semple, of Oregon. Mrs, 
I. M. Floyd—Jones (mee Mizner), of St. Louis, is his step- 
daughter. The evening of Gen. Semple’s life was passed in 
one of the most sightly spots in the State—Trevue—an ex- 
ponent of his own excellent taste, a home naturally beau- 
tiful, but aided by art. Here he passed away, December 
20th, 1866. 
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Amone those who have contributed largely in energy 
and in means towards the developmeat of their native 
county’s resources, Capt. John A. Bruner takes a prominent 
place. He was born in Edwardsville, September Ist, 1822. 
His parents were Jacob C. Bruner, a Kentuckian, and Mary 
D., a native of Massachusetts. They were married in 
Kaskaskia in 1821. Jacob C. Bruner, was a hatter by trade, 
Not satisfied with the trade of his adopted home, he opened 
branch establishments in St. Louis, Mo. aud Springfield and 
Alton, Illinois. In £833, he entered into genera] merchan- 
dising in Alton, and was appointed by Andrew Javkson as 
postmaster - the first in the place. When the Illinois State 
Prison was located here he was appointed as its first Warden. 
He was a man of wonderful resources, great executive abili- 
ty and untiring energy. He died in June 1845. His wife 
was a school teacher, and as such numbers among former 
pupils many prominent citizens of this county. 

John A. Bruner was the oldest in a family of eight chil- 
dren. He received a feir common school education, which 
was supplemented by a short attendance at McKendree Col- 
lege. In 1839, he commenced his long and active career as 
asteam-boatman on the unpretentious Alton ferry boat, 
St Charles. The next year he became pilot on a boat ply- 
ing between Keokuk, Warsaw and Churchville, now Alex- 
andria ; then on a boat between St. Louis and Venice and St. 
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His father’s sickness and death inter- 


Louis and Alton. 
fered with his business, and in 1843, he hecamea clerk iu a 


hotel in Vicksburg, Mississippi. The following year he 
embarked, with his brothers, in the grocery trade in Alton. 
In 1847, he returned to steamhoating, in which he remained 
until 188f, when he embarked in his present business, 
manufacturer of vinegar and cider and evaporator of fruit. 
He was united in marriage with Catharine Smith, in June, 
1844, who died March 27th, 1847. On the 5thof January, 
1855, he was married to Maria L. Godfrey, daughter of 
Benjamin Godfrey, of Godtrey, Illinois, by whom he had two 
children one of whom survives the wife of I. B. Widaman, 
near Carlinville. He was married to his present wife, Ellen 
Thompson, September 27th, 1875 ; a bright, intelligent, boy, 
John H., blessed the union. 

Politically Capt. Bruner is an uuswerving democrat. Al- 
though often importuned to accept office, he has never con- 
sented, except to become Supervisor from his township, 
position to which he was chosen in the spring of 1882, and 
the duties of which office he is faithfully and impartially 
discharging. 

In business life active and straightforward ; in social 
circles a true and firm friend, he is surrounded by many 
well wishers. 
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Was born March 8th, 1825, in Barren county, Kentucky. 
His parents, Isham and Martha Hardy (isdwards), were re- 
spectively Virgiaian and Kentuckian by nativity. To im- 
prove his condition in life, his father, a farmer, came to 
Illinois in the fall of 1825, making the trip on horse-hack. 
He located in Hamilton county, where he resided until 1837, 
when he came to Alton. Here at the age of fifteen the 
subject of this sketch commenced attendance at school in 
Upper Alton. For a part of bis attendance of five years 
he acted as janitor. When a junior, in Shurtleff, he pre- 
sented himself to Dr. B. K. Hart as a student of medicine. 


_ years and one month. 


The Dr. accepted him as such, and he laid the foundation | 


for a life-time devoted to his profession. In 1846, when the 
tocsin of war sounded, he was among the first to offer his 
services to his country. After a year thus spent, he resumed 
his studies in Louisville University, from the medical de- 
partment of which institution he graduated March 5th, 
1849. During the prevalence of the cholera he practiced 
in Madison Landing, and in 1852 he opened an office in 
Alton, where he has since resided In 1859, he visited Pike’s 
Peak, where he remained two and a half years. Upon the 
breaking out of the war he entered the service first as con- 


tract Surgeon at Alton, then hecame Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon U.S. Army. In all he remained in the service four 
As a practitioner of medicine, the 
doctor has been quite successful. Politically, he is an ardent 
Democrat. His qualifications for the oftice led his fellow 
citizens to elect him as Supervisor, the duties of which po- 
sition he ably discharged. He served three terms as a 
member of the City Council. At present he is City Physi- 
cian. 

Few men have taken a deeper interest in Masonry than 
the doctor. He was made a Master Mason, June 28th, 1846; 
been passed to K. T., and has taken all the degrees in Scottish 
rites. His zeal knows no flagging, and his interest in ma- 
sonry is abiding. 

The doctor was married to Sarah J. Hardy, August 12:h, 
1848. By this union there have been horn nine children, 
seven of whom are living. i 

The doctor is eminently social. He is a skillful and suc- 
cessful practitioner, combining firmness and tenderness. He 
overflows with kindness and good nature. In all his rela- 
tions to the public, his actions are prompted by pure motives 
and a desire for the general good. 
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For many years a prominent citizen of Alton, was born 
in Crafisboro, Vermont. Inthe vear 1836, when Alton was 
engaging so largely the attention of eastern men, he made 
his way hither, His first pursuit in life was that of school- 
teaching which he began in a country school-honse in his 
native State. This business he exchanged for that of hand- 
ling stoves and tinware. Gradually he extended this busi- 


ness, embracing the handling of hardware and steel. He 
§2 


Sul 
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" estate, the result of faithful, earnest labor. 


associated with himself in this John FE. Hayner, which 
partnership continucd until his death, in March 1871. Mr. 
Nelson was a successful merchant, strict and just in all his 
dealings ; benevolent without ostentation. He left a large 


He was twice 


married. Had six children by the first wife. His last wife, 


now Mrs. Crocker survives him. 
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A NATIVE of Leicester, Livingston Co , New York, was born 
July 23,1819. He is the son of Lorey Bulkley and Har- 
riet nee Scott. Both his parents were natives of Connec- 
ticut. His father was a farmer, generous, industrious and 
upright in all his dealings. He died at Barry, Pike Co., 
Illinois, July 24, 1859, and his wife, at the same place, a 
few years later. Mrs. Bulkley, his mother, was.an earnest 
Christian and a devoted member of the Baptist Church, 
and by her earnest piety, consistent Christian life and eare- 
ful training, she left the imperishable impress of her piety 
and zealous life upon her son. 

When Justus was three years old his parents removed to 
Allegheny Co., New York, a cold, rugged ‘mountainous 
region, and here the surrounding developed in him a spirit of 
self-reliance, economy, industry, and temperance that has 
developed and modified his entire life, and character. 
Until seventeen years of age he attended school during 
winter in a log school-house, in primitive style, and in summer 
worked on his father’s farm. He early developed a taste 
for lilerary pursuits, and was especially fond of mathe- 
matics. When seventeen years of age he removed with his + 


parents to Illinois, and settled near Barry, in Pike county, 
ona farm. During the session of the Blue River Baptist 


_ Association, near Barry, in the autumn of 1837, he made a 


public profession of religion and united with the Baptist 
church at Barry, under the pastorate of Rev. Joel Sweet, 
who baptized him. This event changed his entire life. He 
was immediately profoundly impressed with his duty to 
preach, but for six years fought persistently against his con- 
viction of duty. At length, duty conquered ; he prepared to 
enter the Christian ministry. To qualify him for this work 


' he entered the preparatory department of Shurtleff College 


at the age of twenty-three, and was graduated in 1847. 
After his graduation, Rev. Washington Leverett directed 
his theological studies. Immediately after graduating he was 
elected principal of the Preparatory Department of the 
college, and held the position two years, until the death of 
his wife determined him to seek a home elsewhere. Hay- 
ing received a call to become pastor of the Baptist church 
of Jerseyville, Illinois, he was ordained in Upper Alton, at 
the call of the Jerseyville church. 

At the expiration of four years he resigned to become 
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Professor of Mathematics in his Adma Mater. But in con- 
sequence of bitter opposition awakened by his ardent espou- 
sal of the cause of Bible Revision, then exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to many of the trustees of the college and of his 
ministerial coadjutors, he resigued his position in 1855, and 
during nine years thereafter held the pastorate of the 
church at Carrollton, Green Co., Illinois, and was happy aud 
prosperous in his work. In April, 1864, he accepted a call 
from the Baptist church at Upper Alton, and at the expira- 
tion of one year and a half was elected Professor of Church 
History and Church Polity in Shurtleff College, a position 
he still holds. Aside from his regular duties he acted as 
president of the college, while that office was vacant after the 
resignation of Dr. Read, aud has supplied many feeble 
churches with preaching as opportunity offered. 

In the various capacities in which Dr. Bulkley has acted, 
he has taken a leading part, and has occupied a prominent 
position among the leading men of his own denomination. 
The Hlinois Baptist Pastoral Union in 1851, elected him 
Chairman of the Committee on Ministerial Obituaries, and 
he has filled that position at every annual meeting except 
one, for thirty years. During that period the preparation 
of brief sketches of nearly three hundred Baptist minis- 
ters in I}linois, deceased, has passed under his supervision, 
aud been prepared for permanent record in the minutes of 
the body. In 1858, 1855 and 1859, he was clerk of the 
Illincis Baptist General Association. In 1864, he was 
elected Moderator of that body. He was elected again in 
1869, and served continously till 1877 inclusive. He has 
been President of its Board since 1869, and still occupies 
that position. His service in this capacity has been marked 
by promptuess, energy, decision and executive ability, and 
during the entire time there has never been in the Associa- 
tion an appeal from his decisions, and but one appeal in the 
Board, wheu the chair was not sustained. In all these offices 
he has been firm and decided, but kind and courteous. In his 
religious views he is positive and unwayering, firmly believ- 
ing that the Baptists are scriptural in their doctrines and 
polity, and yet he is liberal enough, not only to allow others 
the same freedom and independence of opinion that he 
claims for himself, but he honors adherence to conscientious 
conviction of duty and faith in any one with whom he may 
difter in religious belief. Iu political life he was formerly a 
Whig, and east his first presidential vote for Wm. Ienry 
Warrison, During the civil war he was a firm supporter of 
the government, and has given his unwavering support to 
the Republican party since its organization. 

He has been three times married. Tis first wife was Miss 
Lucy Perry Ide, of Massachusetts to whom he was married 
July 27,1347. She died August 24, 1848; and June 25th, 
1849, he was married to Harriet Green Newell, eldest 
daughter of Nev. Isaac D. Newell. He lived with her in 
great domestic bliss about thirty years. She died January 
4, 1879. She was a woman of many virtues, and excellent 
qualities, and largely contributed to the success of her hus- 


band. They had born to them one son and eight daughters, — 


of whom six daughters are now living. The eldest, wife of 
Rey. Charles B. Roberts, pastor of the Baptist church at 
Decatur, Illinois, is the first lady graduate of Shurtleff Col- 
lege. The second is the wife of Rev. John E. Roberts, 
pastor of the Baptist church at Kansns City, Mo. She is 
also a graduate of Shurtleff College, as is the third daugh- 
ter. The next two will graduate.in June 1883. Dr. Bulk- 
ley believes that women should have all the advantages of 
education afforded to the sterner sex. Hence his settled 
purpose to give all his daughters the advantage of a com- 
plete college course of study. His third marriage was June 
15th, 1880, to Mrs. Mary B. Head of Carthage, Illinois, but 
a native of Virginia, a most estimable Christian woman. 

In personal appearance Dr. Bulkley is of medium height, 
of slender build, swarthy complexion, black heavy hair and 
beautiful dark keeu eyes, grave almost to severity. Ile is 
naturally social, domestic, and of a sympathetic disposition. 
« Asan orator he is emotional aud enthusiastic, with a won- 
derful magnetic power of impressing his hearers. His 
popularity with the young is well attested by the fact that 
he is invited far and near to perform the ceremony of mar- 
riage; and the warm place he holds in the hearts of numer- 
ous Christian families of his acquaintance is equally ap- 
parent in the eagerness with which they turn to him for 
consolation in the hour of their bereavement. A warm- 
hearted, companionable friend, a zealous Christian worker, 
and able theologian, he has impressed himself strongly upon 
the social and religious character of the sphere in which he 
has moved.” He is now 63 years of age.* 


HERMANN KLEINWORT, 


Tue able editor of the Alton Bunner, was bornin Wedel, 
Germany, March 23d,1843. His father, Martin Kleinwort, 
was a thrifty miller in his native village. In 1869, Her. 
mann came to America, to try his fortunes. He had acquired 
a fine education in the school at Niel and university at Leipsic. 
His chosen profession was that of the law, to the study of which 
he bent all his energies, graduating in that branch of study 
from Leipsic University just beforestarting for America. His 
objective point in this country was the city of St. Louis, 


Missouri. On arriving there he entered into merchandis- 
ing. From there he went to Texas, thence returned to 


the old country. In 1882, he again came to America, 
whose institutions he had learned so well to love during his 
former sojourn ; this time to Alton, where he bought a half 
interest in the Bunner, of which paper he assumed editorial 
charge. Mr. Kleinwort isan agreeahle companion, a man 
of good judgment and fine social qualitics. Independent in 
his views he has allied himself with neither political party, 
butsupports men and measures as meet his ideas of right. 
Heis an active member of the Independent order of Odd Fel- 
lows. 


* Largely taken from the U.S. Biographical Dictionary. 
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Cuarves A. Herp, an enterprising and successful mer- 
chant, was born in Loffenane, Wirtemberg, September 21st, 
1846. His father, Jacob, was a cooper by trade. 
He brought his family to America in 1854, making the trip 
across the ocean in the “ Connecticut,” a three mast sail ves- 
sel. Fortwo years they lived in St. Johnsvyille on the 
Mohawk. Becanse of loss sustained in the old country by 
being robbed Jacob Herb was so short of funds as to be 
compelled to walk from Albany to Schenectady on the way 
to his new home. In 1856, he came to Alton. Charles A- 
Herb, entered the army at the age of fifteen as drummer. 
He first enlisted in the 5th Missouri State troops, which 
were soon disbanded, then offered himself to the 80th Illinois 
Regiment, but was rejected on account of size, after- 
ward accepted in the 1st Missouri Infantry, where he re. 
mained two years, then served fifteen months in the 14th 
Missouri Cavalry. His service was in the state of Missouri, 
Arkansas and Kansas. In 1865, after the war was over, 


he was with those who made the treaty with the Indians at | 
For a time after the war . 


the mouth of the Little Missouri. 


he was engaged as salesman in aSt, Louis house, then as clerk 
in the general store of Conrad Schaub, of Bunker Hill, Illinois. 
Whilst a resident of Macoupin county, he held several offi- 
ces, for which he proved himself well adapted. Was City 
Marshal of Bunker Hil, for five years City collector, was 
Deputy Sheritf} and in 1870, was elected Coroner. In 
1872 he came to Alton, where he has since resided engaged 
in mercantile pursuits. During the years 1876-77 and’75 
he was a member of the county Board of Supervisors, the 
duties of which position he discharged with general satisfac- 
tion. He has been a member of the City Council of Alton 
three terms of two years each. Politically he is an earnest 
Republican. He is a member of the Knights of Pythias 
order, Masonic, in which he is a Knight Templar, and Alton 
Turner’s Society. When the Alton Guards were organized 
he was made 1st Lieutenant. Mr. Herb was married to 
Barbara Dye, February 25th, 1570. By her he has four 
children. 

Mr. Herb, isa man of great energy,aud commands the 
respect of all who know him. 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM JOESTING.—Was born in Hanover, 
Germany, November 5th, 1810. He was the son of Anton 
Deiderick Joesting, a schoolmaster. 


\ 
He learned the baker’s | 


trade in the old country. Came to America in 1834, locat- 
ing first in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. In 1837 he came to 
Alton, and in 1838 was married to Otitia Sack. She died in 
1846, We was married again December 11th, 1856, to Ida 
Holtzmeuller. From the time he came to Alton until 1864, 
when he retired upon a competency, the result of the exer- 
cise of strict business principles he carried on the baking in- 


dustry, except during three years, when he tried his hand at 


farming. In 1844 the high water drove him from his place | 


of business. 


He had to swim to his ovens and put his pans 
on top of the house to keep them dry. At that time he went 
by skiff from State to Piasa street, so high was the water. 
Mr. Joesting was a natural musician, playing equally well 
the violin, piano or flute. While watching his baking he 
would be found playing flute or violin. A world of happi- 
ness to him was found in music. 

Persevering, continuous and enegetic effort was the great 
seeret of Mr. Joesting’s success. Sound judgment, and a 
determined power of will hewed out for him the means tu 


pass life’s twilight in ease. 
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Taxine high rank among pushing business men of Alton, 
is Johu M. Tonsor. He was born October 5th, 1827, in 
Fuerstanberg, Prussia. His father, for whom he was named, 
was a farmer in humble circumstances. In the troubles 
which thrilled all Germany in 1848, and which are popu- 
larly spoken of as the revolution of that year, Mr. Tonsor 
was an active participant. In common with thousands of | 
his fellow-men, he sought a home in freedom-loving America 
shortly after the troubles. He crossed the Atlantie in the 
vessel “ Louisiana,” landing in New Orleans in 1850. Two 
years thereafter, he came to Alton, where he has since 
resided. For three years he was engaged as teamster by a 
company manufacturing lime, then boughtatcam and drove 
his own dray. From this humble beginning he laid by 
sufficient to become a liquor merchant, which he did in 
1864. Mr. Tonsor has ever been an ardent, active Deimo- 


crat. His first vote was cast for James Buchanan, in 1856. , 


For five years he was a member of the City Council. Ever 
since the adoption of township organization in this county, 
he has been a member of the county board of supervisors, a 


- position he has most worthily filled, and whose duties he has 


most faithfully discharged. He has also been a member of 
the Board of Trustees of North Alton ever since its organ- 
ization. He is a member of the Masonic, Odd Fellows, 
German Benevolent, Turner and other orders. Mr. Tonsor 
has been twice married: first, to Mary Ann Maxinal, June 
23d, 1855, by whom he had three sons, Henry, John and 
Charles. She died July 29, 1864. His present wife was 
Mary Ann Boosa, to whom he was married December 20, 
1864. By her he has one child living, Bertha by name. 
Physically, Mr. Tonsor is a large and powerfully-built man. 
His proportions make him a conspicuous personage in public 
assemblies. His sound judgment on all questions of general 


interest receives quite universal recognition. 
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WILBUR T. NORTON, 


THE son of an eminent Presbyterian clergyman aud writer 
the Rev. A. T. Norton, is the able editor of the Alton Tede- 
graph. Like his father, a ready writer, a clear, logical think- 
er, an independent out-spoken citizen, he wields much in- 
fluence. His father’s influence was exercised from the pul- 
pit, and as a minister, whilst his is from the press and of a 
political character. The Rev. A. T. Norton, and wife, Eliza 
Rogers Norton, removed from Connecticut to Ilinois in 
1835. Alton became their home, and here on September 10, 
1844, the subject of this sketch was born. His education 
was obtained in the schools of Alton, and Shurtleff College, 
from which institution he graduated in 1866. During the 
war his patriotic ardor Jed him to join a company of stu- 
dents who offered their services to the government, and 
whose services were accepted. They were placed in the 
133d Regiment, Illinois Volunteers. After graduation from 
Shurtleff College Mr. Norton entered the office of the Alton 
Telegraph as associate editor. After a year thus spent he 
became part proprietor of that journal, and subsequently 
bought out his partner's interest. The Telegraph, under his 


efficient management, has accomplished much in behalf of 


Republicanism, and ever keeps step in the music of progress, 
fearlessly condemuing wrong and commending whatever is 
deemed right. 

Mr. Norton’s services in behalf of his party were recog- 
nized in 1880, by his being made a Presidential elector from 
his Congressional] district. Affable in manner, pleasing in 
address, Mr. Norton proves himself well fitted for his profes- 
sion. 


THOMAS HARRISON PERRIN, 


One of the proprietors of the Alton Demoerat, was born in 
Alton, Minois,in 1844. His parents, Harrison and Isabella 
Perrin, were natives of England. They were among the 
pioneers of Alton, having located here in 1832. His father 
was engaged for many years in the transfer business. He 
died in 1862. His mother is yet living, and is now eighty 
years of age. 

T. H. Perrin early availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded, and learned the printer's trade in the office of the 
Alton Courier, published by George T. Brown. As printer 
and publisher, he has made a record of which he feels justly 
proud. As a journeyman printer he worked in the Courier, 
the Telegraph, and Demoerat offices. His first venture in 
journalism was the purchase of the Western Cumberland 
Presbyterian, a weekly religious paper, from Rev. J. B. 
Logan. This paper he published for many years, when he 
sold it to the Board of Publication of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church. In connection with Dr. Logan, he then 
commenced the publication of a monthly religious paper in 
the interest of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which 
was sold to Dr. W. B. Farr, who started the St. Louis Ob- 
server, which is now published by T. H. Perrin and Rev. W. 
C. Logan. In 1875 he entered into partnership with E. A. 
Smith as general printers. This firm bought the Alton 


Demoerat in 1876, which they have since continued to pub- 
lish as a daily and weekly newspaper. Under their guid- 
ance, the Deniocrat has become a power throughout Madison 
and adjoining counties, recognized as it is as being a paper of 
genuine worth. 

Mr. Perrin is a most active and zealous member of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and devotes much time 
and means to enhance its well-being. In the church he has 
held positions of prominence, for the discharge of the duties 
of which he has proved himself well fitted. At present he 
is one of the trustees of Lineoln University, Lincoln, Ih- 
nois. ‘ 

A friend of education and morality, Mr. Perrin’s influ- 
ence is for the good of humanity. 


M. H. BOALS. 


Tue life history of him who head: this article, though it 
has many points in common with that of other men, partic- 
ularly of that large class, who hailing from the eastern states 
have contributed so largely to western development, has yet 
many interesting features peculiarly its own. Born of a 
highly respectable family, the atmosphere of his young life 
seems to have heen permeated by influences which tended to 
the growth of his nobler nature, while the circumstances of 
his earlier manhood, and the events of his later life have all 
assisted in the development in him of the true man. 

M. H. Boals was born in Venango county, Pennsylvania, 
April 8d, 1833, the seventh in a family of thirteen children. 
His parents were Larne F. and Sarah Boals. His father 
was a thrifty farmer who brought up his children to habits 
of industry. He remained with him until he reached his 
twentieth year when he set about to learn the carpenter's 
trade, which he soon mastered, and prosecuted in all about 
twenty years. In 1854, he left his native hills for a home in 
the west and located in Alton. In 1863, he purchased the 
planing mill, and in 1866, added greatly to its utility by 
opening a lumber yard in connection therewith. 

With the years came experience and added industry in 
his case. In 1878, he commenced the manufacture of tile 
which business he continues. He has proven himself one 
of the few men who can successfully prosecute two or more 
independent lines of business. 

He was married to Margaret M. Logan, March 6th, 1857, 
by whom he had one child. She died February 29th, 1864. 
On the 10th of April, 1867, he was again married to Juliette 
Johnson Vaughan, by whom he has six children. 

Politically he is an ardent and prominent Republican, 
With the origin of the party in 1856, he espoused ihe cause, 
voting for John C. Fremont for President. His contributions 
to party success have been considerable. He is a member of 
the IXnights of Pythias, in whose workings he takes a great 
interest, also a Knight Templar in the Masonic order. He 
is a member of the Congregational Church. Ina word Mr. 
Boals is one of the pushing, active business men of Alton. 
Anything conducive to the public good finds in him a friend 
and supporter. 
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HENRY G. McPIKE. 


Tuis gentleman comes of good old Revolutionary stock, 
his ancestors having lived in America many years prior to 
the struggle for Independence. The three families, McPike, 
Guest and Dumont, were of vigorous, energetic blood and 
high literary attainments. 

Capt. James McPike, aScotchman, came to the United 
States before the Revolution. 
cated on the present town site of the city of New Bruns- 
wick, in New Jersey, where his stone residence over a 
hundred years old, yet stands in good repair. He had 
lived there a long lifetime, and in 1775, was so old that he 
could only wheel in his chair. His son, Capt. Moses Guest, 
was Captain of the New Jersey Blues, and as such, entered 
the Revolutionary Army at the same time with Capt. James 
MecPike. Both were with General Washington at Valley 
Forge—that terrible winter. After seven years of untold 
hardship and suffering, crowned with many exhibitions of per- 
sonal prowess, upon the declaration of peace in 1783, they 
returned to their anxious families. 

Capt. MePike came to Maysville, Kentucky, in 1795, with 
his family, including John and Richard, his sons. Of these 
Richard did valiant service in the war of 1812. 

Moses Guest, whose wife was Miss Dumont, having sold 
his merchant vessel (in the Montreal and West India trade) 
and retired from active business, came to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1817. It is related of him that while at sea, he invented 


Henry Guest, Esqr., lo- | 
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consultation with Legislators and in behalf of public im- 
provements, In a general sense he has been the dispenser 
rather than the seeker for public positions or emolument. 
In all matters pertaining to Agriculture and Horticulture 
he takes an active interest, and has contributed no little to 
the advancement of thesearts. To tell it in few words Mr. 
MecPike, true to his purpose is actively engaged in business, 
independentin action ; a zealous, energetic, temperate, public- 
spirited citizen, 


J. J. McINERNEY, 


THE editor of the Alton Sentinel, was born November 23, 
1853, in the city of Alton. His parents were natives of 
county Clare, Ireland, and came to this country in 1851, 


' landing at New Orleans, thence, in 1852 they made their 


a still for salt water, which saved his passengers and crew | 


from horrible deaths. In 1823, he published a book of 
poems and personal reminiscences, extending through a 
busy and interesting lifetime. 

The late General E. Dumont, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
was of this family. His mother, Julia L. Dumont, of literary 
note, was the authoress of a seriesof American Tales—and 
“ Life Sketches from Common Paths.” 

Henry Guest MePike, one of the four sons of John Me- 
Pike, located in Alton in 1847; at that time he was under 
age. His brothers were Haley (a soldier in the Mexican 
war,) George and William. H.G. McPike’s business life 
has all been spent here. It has been characterized by ear- 
nest endeavor, unswerving fidelity and fixed determination, 
Politically Mr. MecPike has ever been true to his early 
teachings. His father, the editor of a Whig paper, and an 
early advocate for the abolition of slavery; his grand- 
fathers, both revolutionary patriots, have transmitted to him 
the same patriotic ardor that ever prompted their actions. 
Ever active in politics, he has never sought, but many times 
refused office. He was called by the Department to act as 
Deputy Provost Marshal of this Congressional District, 
during the most trying period, and upon him devolved the 
management and decision of many very delicate and serious 
policies of the War Department. He has represented his 
fellow citizens in many unpaying public and private labors. 
Always au untiring and consistent Republican, laboring 
zealously and conscientiously in its behalf, he has devoted 
much personal labor and considerable expenditure of money 
in its interests. He has represented our people in many 
conventions and public assemblies—in the city council—in 


way up the Mississippi river to their present home. Austin 
McInerney, the father of the subject of this sketch, is an 
honest, law-abiding laboring man, who brought up his son 
to respect morality, and observe in his life its precepts. At 
an early age J. J. McInerney graduated from the Cathedral 
School in Alton, in fact he was but thirteen years old when 
he had completed his course of study. He at once entered 
the office of the Cumberland Presbyterian, a paper published 
by the Rev. J. B. Logan in Alton, to learn the printers’ 
trade. After two years service here he went into the Tele- 
graph Office, where he remained until seventeen years of 
age. Inthe Spring of 1876 he entered upon his first ven- 
ture as a newspaper publisher, starting in company with 
others the Alton Morning News. The paper was short- 
lived. In 1879 he opened a neat job printing office, and in 
October of that year commenced the publication of the Sen- 
tinel, an independent journal devoted to the interests of 
Madison and adjoining counties. Politically its tone is 
eminently independent, being a free lance in dealing with 
candidates and measures. When MelInerney had but 
reached his majority he was a candidate for township clerk 
of his township. For this position he was defeated by a 
majority of thirty-five votes in a poll of fifteen hundred. “At 
present he is an independent candidate for Legislative hon- 
ors,—the first who has ever had the temerity to thus offer 
himself before the people of Madison County. His inde- 
pendence has won for him many friends. 
He was married to Miss Alice Mullen, May 30th, 1881, 


HERMON C. COLE, 


Was the son of Nathan and Sarah Cole, and was born 
in Ovid, Seneca county, New York, May 9, 1813. He 
was the third of seven sons. In 15821 his father re- 
moved with his family to IHinoistown, now East St. 
Louis, Illinois, where he became the pivneer pork packer 
of the Mississippi Valley. Hermon C. received his educa- 
tional training in St. Louis and Alton. He was a pupil at 
one time of Rev. John M. Peck, in St. Louis, and after- 
ward in Alton Seminary, which latter became Shurtleff Col- 
lege, and was under the tuition of Rev. H. Loomis, in whose 
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family he boarded. His business edneation was obtained 
partly in eonneetion with his father’s business, and in em- 
ployment over a large part of the states of Missouri and 
Ihinois in the purchase of eattle. 

4\t the age of twenty-one he opened for himself a store 
in Illinoistown, on a small capital, and in two years accumu. 
lated several thousand dollars. Tor two or three years after 
this he was an invalid, and unable to attend to any business. 
Tn 1837 his father, with his family, removed to Chester, Ran- 
dolph county, Illinois, where he built and openeda saw mill, 
flonr mil] and beef paeking house, and Hermon C. opened 
and suecessfully condueted a general store, until 1840, when 
he sold out, and his father dyiug, he beeame a partner, with 
his brother Abner, in the flour mill. At that time the mill- 
ing business was very precarious owing to the financial 
erisis of 1837, and also to the fact that wheat was raised in 
very limited quantities in that part of the country. In the 
alternations of trade Mr. Cole eame into liabilities, not all 
his own, such as would have utterly discouraged many 
men, and led others to accept the relief offered by the bank- 
rnpt law, but he steadily pursued the course of integrity 
and persevering industry, until every debt was paid, and a 
way opened tocomplete suceess. In 135] he added to his 
business a general store which soon had the largest trade in 
southero Illinois. From this time, continued and large 
suceesses attended his enterprises. In 1855, the old mill 
was removed and a new one erected, which was then regarded 
as a model mill. In 1861 he beeame sole owner of the mill 
property, his brother Abner removing to Oregon the follow- 
ing year. As the business inereased, enlargements were 
made from time to time and, the mill became the leading one 
of southern [linois, with a eapacity of grinding three hun- 
dred and fifty barrels daily, provided with storage capacity 
of seven thousand barrels, and grain warehouse with storage 
capacity of one hundred thousand bushels. An extensive 
lumber trade was also added to his other business. 

Mr. Cole’s operations were not conducted solely for his 
own benefit. He sympathized with struggling men, and 
with broad views of the needs of the surrounding country, 
he engaged in enterprises for the promotion of its welfare 
and growth. At his own expense, he improved roads, built 
bridges, and gave employment to many men. He en- 
couraged the produetion of wheat, and introduced the Medi- 
terranean variety in 1862. 

In 1867, in connection with his brother Nathan, he opeu- 
ed the extensive produce commission house in St. Louis, 
under the name of Cole Brothers, which became and still is 
eminently suecessful. In this firm he continued a partner 
until 1872. 

His business enterprises in Randolph eounty, meanwhile, 
eontinued enlarging, and in 1872 he added to them a bank- 
ing house. At this time he was president of the Millers’ 
Association of Illinois. His mereantile business was varied 
and extensive, and his lands in several counties embraced 
over ten thousand aeres, ineluding several cultivated farms, 
In 1868, desiring better church and educational facilities, he 
removed to Upper Alton, where was enlarged and improved 
at vor the beautiful home where he spent as much 
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of his time as his business allowed, and where he died after 
a short and painful illness, October 20, 1S74. 

The character of Mr. Cole secured for him both the re- 
spect and affection of his associates. While of the quick 
and impulsive temperament that makes leadership, he was 
sympathizing and generous. Tositive in convietion and 
expression, he was yet modest and forbearing. Kngaged in 
practical business, he was alive to the enjoyments of refine- 
ment and taste and was earnest in promoting family and 
publie education and culture. 

In Chester he united with the Baptist chureh, under the 
ministrations of Rev. U. L. Barber, and added integrity of 
Christian eharacter to an elevated manhood. In Upper 
Alton he beeame a member of the Baptist ehurch, and a 
liberal contributor to it. He became a trustee and benefac- 
tor of Shurtleff College, donating at one time, five thousand 
dollars, and liberal sums at other times. He was a gener- 
ous helper of struggling students, and of worthy indigence, 
wherever he found it. Few men possessed greater energy 
and will power, and these elements of eharacter united to a 
snfficient amount of cautiousness, to prevent his engaging 
in speculations, earried him to the frontin business cireles, 
and ultimately erowned his efforts with the highest success. 
Mr. Cole was twice married. First in June 1841, to Miss 
Emily Cox, of Stamford, Conn., who was a faithful eompan- 
ion in his struggle, and successes until her death October 14, 
1859, and who left to him six children, named Charles B., 
Zachary Z., Alice E., Henry C., Eunice E., and Edward E. 

In February, 1862, he was married to Sarah J., daughter 
of Rev. Isaac D. Newell, one of the most eminent carly 
Baptist ministers of Illinois, of whom a sketeh appears in 
the history of the Baptist chureh in this county. She was 
then the widow of Mr. Joseph S. Flanagin, a young mer- 
chant of Bunker Hill. Five children were born of this 
marriage, viz: Cora V., Grace, Ilermon, Newell, and Na- 
than. His death left his widow with the important and 
difficnlt trust of the sole guardianship of the persons and 
property of their five children, a trust for which she is 
eminently qualified by natural endowments and edueatior, 
and in the discharge of which her eourse has been a eon- 
tinued and complete suecess. November 26, 1879, she was 
married to Prof. John C. C. Clarke of Shurtleff College, 
and still resides at her home in Upper Alton. 

The following extract from the reeords of the Merchants’ 


| Exehange of St. Lonis, Mo., shows the esteem in which 


Mr. Cole was held by his brother merchants, and presents a 
very just view of some elements of his character. 


Sr. Louts, October 24, 1874, 


Mr. George P. Plant offered the following preamble and 
resolutions: 


On the morning of Oetober 20, 1874, Hermon B. Cole, a 
member of the Union Merchants’ exchnnge of St. Louis, 
departed this life at the family residence in Upper Alton at 
the ripe age of sixty-two, after an illness of about ten days. 

Mr. Cole has long been identified with the business in- 
terests of St. Louis, and of the country adjacent, especially 
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in southern Illimois, and attained to eminence in all the re- 
lations of life. 

He needed no public proclamation, no elevation to office, 
to determine his standing. His high rank was admitted hy 
common consent, and his innate modesty forbade any other 
announcement. Hts business example was regarded a sate 
call to financial investments. His business hahits were an 
unremitting challenge to young men hoping for snecess. 
His integrity and honor did not involve a question. His 
cnterprise and energy were the eagle and lion united, high 
in purpose and strong to execute. Success was the certain 
crown of such a life. Asa manufacturer his establishments 
became a market for the produce of a large surrounding 
country, and as a merchant he made a market for his manu- 
facture, and reflected a good name upon all associated with 
him. 

In social life he was bumble, genial, mirthful; a man 
whom children loved, and the poor approached asa com- 
panion and benefactor, who had trod their paths and knew 
by experience their joys and sorrows. 

Educational and religious institutions had substantial evi- 
dence of his sympathy, and the benedictions of friends and 
the smiles of an approving Providence surrounded, entered, 
and blessed his home. 

In a life thus well spent he had the best preparation for 
the better, eternal life upon which we believe he has entered. 
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To acknowledge unobtrusive worth and to perpetuate the 
memory of true greatness so beautifully exemplified in the 
life and character of our departed friend we are called toge- 
ther to day, theretore, 

Resolved, That the Union Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis in the death of Hermon C. Cole has lost a member of 
rare business capacity and attainments, of sterling integrity, 
of unsullied honor, enterprising, energetic, wise and prudeut, 
whose good example we commend with confidence to the 
young men of the west, as a model for their emulation. 

fees lved, That we regarded him in civil life as a true 
gentleman, modest, affectionate, genial, considerate of the 
rights and feelings of others, and tender towards those whom 
misfurtune had humbled. Although dead he yet speaks to 
us of noble manhood and a good life in the midst of per- 


| plexing cares. 


Resolved, That we tender to the family, the brother and 
the sorrowing friends of the deceased, our sincere sympathy, 
assuring them that his loss will be deeply mourned in the 
business community as well as in the home circle. 

Resolved, That this preamble and these resolutions be 
placed upon the records of this Exchange, and that a copy 
thereof be furnished to the afilicted family. 

The resolutions were seconded by Gov. Stanard, who 
spoke of the esteem in which the departed was held by his 
brother millers, and then unanimously adopted. 
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WOO DRY Bix, 


wAROWNSHIP 5, Range 9, known as 
Wood River, lies in the northwes- 
tern part of the county, and borders 
on the Mississippi. It is bounded 
on the north by Fosterburg, on the 
east by Fort Russell, on the south by 
Chouteau, and on the west by the 
Mississippi river and Alton. The Mis- 
sissippi river crosses the southwest 
corner, and includes within its waters ‘about five sections. 
No finer or more productive body of land is probably 
contained within the western half of the county. The sur- 
face is sufficiently undulating to insure excellent surface 
drainage Originally it was mainly covered with good tim. 
ber, but has long since yielded to the woodman’s axe, and 
hbeantiful farms now greet the eye of the passing traveler. 
Patches of timber are interspersed here and there, sufficient 


at least for the purpose of fuel, building material, etc. The 
soil is mainly composed of a gray loam, and especially 
adapted to the culture of wheat. Rattan’s Prairie, which 
lies in the north and east part of the township, is composed 
of a darker quality of soil, and has very much the appear- 
ance of the prairie land in the central part of the State. It 
is credited with being somewhat richer than the soil of the 
timber. But a small portion of the township contains the 
rich alluvium of the American Bottom. A peculiar forma- 
tion known as Sand Ridge, lies in the southeast. It is a 
large sand bar, four or five miles in length, and about one 
and a half in breadth, which by some convulsion of nature 
has been deposited here. 

The principal water course is Wood River, from which 
the township received its name, flowing in a southerly direc- 
tion, discharging its waters into the Mississippi, in section 
28. This stream has two branches, known as East and West 
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Forks. The former enters the township in the northeast, 
and fiows in a southwesterly direction, and unites with the 
latter in section 16. The West Fork enters in the extreme 
northwest, and meanders in a southerly direction, and 
unites with the other branch, as aforementioned. The rail- 
roads are numerous, reaching off like arms from a common 


center, in sections 16 and 17. One branch of the Indianapo- | 


lis and St. Louis railroad enters from the northeast, in sec- 
tion 1, describes a crescent in its course through the township, 


and passes out in section 34. The other branch of the | 


road enters in section 5, connecting with the main line in 
section 16. The C. and A. road leading from Alton 
crosses the Wood River line in sec. 18, forms an elbow near 
the Indianapolis and St. Louis, and extends with it on a 
parallel line through the township The old Madison 
County railway crosses the southern boundary, extending 


\ 
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east and west, and forms a junction with the former roads in 
section 34. 
THE EARLY HISTORY 

of Wood River dates back nearly eighty years, and has 
recorded in its career more stirring events than the 
most of its sister townships. It was here within the forks of 
Wood River that occurred the brutal] Indian massacre in the 
summer of 1814, a full account of which may be had in the 
pioneer chapter. This sad affair, which threw the little 
band of pioneers and their families into such a consterna- 
tion, transpired on Sunday, the 10th day of July, 1814. The 
place where this ghastly tragedy was enacted, is situated in 
the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of secticn 4, 
on the premises now owned by John Brown and sister. In- 
stead of a place covered with timber, as it was at the time 
of the massacre, it is now part of a cultivated field.* 
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WOOD RIVER FORT, 1812-1814. 


Susan Paddock, of Fort Russell, kindly furnished us with 


the above correct sketch of the old Wood River Fort as it | 


was when the families of this vicinity fled to it on the night 
of the massacre. It was situated on a little rise of ground 


near the barn now owned by William Gill, who resides in | 


section 10. 

Another sensational affair of Wood River occurred in 
1823, at the house of Abel Moore. It was the killing of 
William Wright by Eliphalet Green. 


nent. Green was tried, convicted, and executed. 
Reynolds, afterward governor of the state, was then on the 


Seme dispute arose, | 
when Green grasped a gun and deliberately shot his oppo- | 
Judge 


| was Thomas Rattan. 


bench. The time fixed for execution was just four weeks 
from the day of conviction. This was the first case tried for 
a capital offense in Madison county, aud the second in the 
state. 

The first white man to settle in the wilds of Wood River 
He came from Ohio in 1804, and lo- 
eated in section 13. This was prairie land, and composed 
of black soil, richer in appearance than the surrounding 
The prairie afterwards received his name, 
IIe reared a large family, and 


timber land. 
which it bears to this time. 


* For a full account of this tragedy ree page St. 
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soon after the war of 1812 removed to Green county, where 
all traces of the family are lust. Martin Preuitt and family 
came about the same time, and settled on Sand Ridge, the 
history of whom will be found in the chapter on Fort Rus- 
sel], 

Toliver Wright, a native of Virginia, settled near the 
mouth of Wood River in the Spring of 1806. He bought 
out the improvement right of Shadrach Williams. At his 
coming he had a wife and several children. Mrs. Wright’s 
maiden name was Elizabeth Ray. The family lived in this 
place two years, when they moved to section 10, and oceu- 
pied the place now owned hy William Gill. In the war of 
1812, Mr. Wright joined the Rangers. He was detailed as 
captain of a company of spics, and in the fall of 1812, while 
on the way to Peoria, he was shot by an Indian and mor- 
tally wounded. He was taken back to the Wood River 
Fort, where he died in about six weeks after being wounded. 
Mrs. J. P. Owens, of Fort Russell, is a grand-daughter of 
Mr. Wright. 

Abel Moore, one of the pioneers, was a native of North 
Carolina, and migrated to Kentucky in 1804, and thence 
to Illinois in 1808. He located in section 4, now Wood 
tiver township. His family then consisted of his wife Mary, 
nee Bates, and two children, William and Joel, then respec- 
tively ten and eight years of age, hoth of whom were among 
the victims of the Wood River massacre. Eight other chil- 
dren were born at the old homestead in section 4, as follows : 
John, Nancy, Sarah, Joshua, Rachel, Lydia, Anna and 
Franklin. Only three of this large family are now living ; 
Naney, who resides in California; Lydia, widow of Madison 
Williams, who lives near Bethalto, in section 2; and Major 
Franklin Moore, of Upper Alton. The latter has a history 
as eventful as his father before him, having served with dis- 
tinction through the entire late war. Indeed, he has the 
h mor of holding the first commission in the state under the 
“ Three-hundred-thousand call.’’ Such were the services he 
rendered his country on the battle-field, that he received the 
soubriquet of “ Fighting Frauk.’’ Abel Moore died in 1846, 
at the age of 63 years. Mrs. Moore died the day before her 
husband, aged 61. They lie side hy side on the very spot 
of ground where their pioneer cabin was constructed. In 
the sale of the old homestead the children reserved this sa- 
cred spot as a lasting tribute to their departed parents. The 
old farm is now owned and occupied hy George Cartwright. 
George and William Moore, brothers of Abel, came with the 


| history of their nativity, ete. 


latter and their father as far as Ford's Ferry, on the Ohio 
river, where they separated from Abel, and went to Boon’s 
Lick, Missouri, where the father died. The following year 
the brothers and their families came to Illinois, and settled, 
near their brother Abel in section 10. William’s family 
consisted of his wife and two sons, John and George, both 
of whom were also victims at the Wood River massacre. 
Two children were afterward born to the family. They all 
moved to Pike county, Illinois, in 1830. George had no 
children when he came, hut two were born while residing 
here, Margaret and Walter. The family migrated to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., in 1837. Mr. William Gill now oceupies 
and owns his farm. Both William and George were gun- | 


makers, and followed their trade in the township. The lat- 
ter also manufactured powder. 

Reason Reagan and family came about the same time as the 
Moores, but we have been unable to glean any satisfactory 
A lone apple-tree now stands 
near where their cabin was located, at the time of the death 
of Mrs. Reagan and her children at the hands of the In- 
dians. Another pioneer was William Montgomery, who was 
born in Kentucky, and came from his native state a single 
man in 1809, and first stopped in St. Louis, having but one 
dollar in his possession. In the year 1814, he came over to 
Illinois, and located on Indian Creek in Fort Russell. The 
same year he married Sarah Rattan. He remained here 
about three years, when he moved into Wood River, and 
settled in section 13. He reared a large family, consisting 
of twelve children, Nelson, John, William N., Nancy R, 
Thomas J., James, Paris, Matilda, Amanda F., Hampton, 
Ann, and Eliza Jane. Mr. Montgomery became a very 
prominent and prosperous farmer, owning at his death,— 
which occurred in the fall of 1849,—2,000 acres of land. 
Mrs. Montgomery died two years before her husband. Three 
sons and four daughters are yet living, Eliza, wife of T. W. L. 
Belk, Wood River; Nelson and Nancy R., wife of Thomas 
Barnsback, Edwardsville ; John, who resides in Macoupin 
county; Ann, in Colorado; Amanda, wife of Z. B. Job, 
of Alton, and Hampton, who occupies the old homestead in 
section 13. These children are all well-to-do in the world, 
and are among the most respected citizens in their various 
localities. Two brothers, George and Thomas Davidson, 
came from South Carolina about 1306, and settled in section 
36. Both were men of families. The former established a 
tannery on his premises in 1810, where he conducted the 
business until 1818, when he sold out to a man by the name 
of Smith, and moved to Bond county. Thomas improved a 
good farm, and was a prominent man in his neighborhood, 
having served many years in the capacity of justice of the 
peace. He died long ago, and none of the family are now 
residents of the county. Prominent among the early settlers 
was the Collet family, consisting of Mrs. Anna Collet and 
her three sons, John W., Robert, and Mark. They came 
from Philadelphia to Illinois in 1817, and located at the 
now extinct town of Milton, situated on Wood River. 
Mark lived but two years, and Robert moved to Galena in 
1819. Mrs. Collet, the mother, subsequently moved to St. 
Louis, where she died about 1830. John W. was married 
to Miss Mary Ground in 1829. From this union two chil- 
dren were born, Daniel W., and John W., jr. Mr. Collet 
lived until 1846, and his wife died about two years ago, 
1880. Daniel and John, jr., both reside at Upper Alton, 
and are much respected citizens, It is said that from the 
seed of some poppies sown by Mrs. Anna Collet in 1817, 
grew plants which are yet alive, and which bloom every 
year. 

Another early settler of Milton was Thomas Lippincott, 
who was born at Salem, New Jersey, in 1791. At the age 
of twenty-five, he married Patty Swift. In the fall of 1817, 
he started westward, and landed in St. Louis in Feb., 1818. 
In the fall of the same year he bronght a small stock of 
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goods to Milton, and commenced business under the firm 
name of Lippincott & Co. Rutus Laston, of St. Louis, fur- 
nished the capital, and Mr. Lippincott conducted the busi- 
ness. He landed his goods from a keel-boat at what is now 
the city of Alton. Mr. L., in his memoirs, says that Alton 
was then in a state of nature. Tis first dwelling at Milton 
was a log-cabin 16x18 feet. His business affairs at Milton 
were not a success. The town was a very sickly place on 
account of the stagnant water caused by the mill-dam 
thrown across the river at this point. The following year 
his wife died. In 1820 he married again, but only a few 
months had passed when he was called upon to bury his 
second wife. Ele soon afterward moved to Edwardsville, and 
from that time fortune seemed to turn in his favor. He 
again married and reared a large family. General Charles 
E. Lippincott, of Chandlerville, III.,is a son of the third wife. 
His life was a busy and useful one. He died at Dana, VLE 
in 1869. 

James Huston was a native of Virginia, and moved to 
Kentucky when a boy. He married Judith Fountain in 
1808, and in 1819 came to I}Hinois and settled in Upper 
Alton. The family at that time consisted of his wife and 
five children, only one of whom is now living in Madison 
county,—Sarah Wood, wife of Joshua Wood. There are 
several others who settled here in an early day, but at this 
late date it is impossible to get even a synopsis of their his- 
tory, they having moved away or died, leaving none of their 
descendants in the county. Among this class are John 
Vickery, who settled in section twelve, on the farm now 
owned by Z. B. Job and Wm. Ogle, who settled in the same 
sections on the property now owned by Robert Kennedy, 
Then there were the Starkeys, the Odells, the Seeleys, the 
Wallaces and others. Those of a later date and now living 
are the Lowes of Upper Alton, Capt. J. A. Miller, and Esq. 
W. L. Pigott, of Bethalto; E. B. Randle, of the same place, 
an old resident of the county ; Williain R. Wright, of Upper 
Alton; Col. Andrew F. Rodgers, in section three, this town- 
ship; Amos Squires, in section twenty-two; Wilham Gill, 
section ten; Susan W. Cooper, of Upper Alton; Sarah Ann 
Badley, section nine; ], W. Stockel, in section ten, and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Only three militia claims are laid in this township. Those 
claims were founded on an act of congress granting one hun- 
dred acres of land to each militiaman enrolled and doing 
duty in T}linois on the firet day of August, 1790, within the 
district of Kaskaskia. They are as follows: “ Claim 1850, 
Baptiste Lionais, Nicholas Jarrot, 400 acres ; affirmed, situ- 
ated opposite the mouth of the Missouri.” This claim was 
laid in section 32, and has long since been in the Mississippi 
river. The landing of the Madison County Coal Company 
was formerly sitnated on this claim. “ Claim 26038, George 
Biggs, John Whiteside, 100 acres, located on Wood river, 
including a mill.” This claim was laid in section 17, and 
was situated in the old town of Milton. “ Claim 756, Jehu 
Sullivan, Larkin Rutherford and — Harrison, 440 arpents.” 


This land lay mostly in sections 8 and 9, and embraced the’ 


farm of the Hon. Cyrus Edwards, and was the only claim in 
the vicinity. 
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The following were the first land entrics: August 23d, 
1814, Abel Moore, in section 4, entered several acres. On 
the same day, George Moore entered the northwest quarter 
of section ten, 160 acres. August 24th, 1824, Charles 
Kitchens entered the southeast and the southwest quarters 
of section three, $20 acres. John Walker entered on the 
26th of August, 1814, the southeast fraction of section 19, 
Absalom Woolum entered 328 acres in section 3, September 
13, 1814. 

The trials, vicissitudes and hardships of these carly sottlers 
sound more like a romance than actual facts to one of this 
age, where every opportunity of education, culture and 
pleasure is within his grasp. ‘The facilities of rapid transit 
from state to state, and city to city, has almost wiped out the 
idea of distance, and all the wants of man are virtually 
landed at his very door. What a transition is this from the 
“good old days of our fathers!” What would the young 
men of to-day think of loading a flatboat at the mouth of 
Wood river with the simple produce of those early times, 
and then being obliged to pilot the rude craft down the Mis- 
sissippi to the New Orleans market? And yet the trip down 
the river was not the hardest part of going to market,—for, 
after the produce was sold, they were obliged to trudge 
back on foot to their homes. This may seem over-drawn, 
but several of the old men now living assured us that they 
have often heard their fathers give an account of their trips 
to market at New Orleans as above described. It also 
seems a little strange that guns and ‘gospel were so closely 
mingled in those days. The inside of their places of wor- 
ship bristled with their rifles. Instead of a gilt-edged Bible 
or hymn-book in their hand, it was their gun they carried , 
for at any time they might need it to protect themselves and 
families from the prowling Indians. Indeed, they were 
obliged to be so much on the alert for this savage foe, that 
serious results sometimes accrued therefrom. One case of 
this kind happened to the Starkey family. They were then 
living in the timber close to Rattan’s Ravine. In the year 
1814, Jesse Starkey and his son had gone out to hunt their 
horses, which had wandered off some distance from the set- 
tler’s cabin. As was the eustom then, each one bore his 
rifle. It was a foggy morning, and they had separated to 
make a more thorough search. It must be remembered 
that many of the early settlers wore buckskins, and in many 
other particulars their dress resembled somewhat that of the 
Indian’s. The father and son, in their tramping through 
the timber, had unconsciously strayed near each other. A 
thicket of brush separated them, so that nothing but vague 
glimpses of either could be obtained. Both came to the 
same conclusion, that is, that the party gliding behind the 
brush was an Indian. Then commenced a harried prepara- 
tion to see who should get the first shot. The father was 
the first to shoot; but what must his feclings bave been when 
he found that he had shot his own son? Fortunately, the 
wound was not mortal, and the boy finally recovered. Little 
forts or block houses were situated at every few miles, for 
the convenience of resort in case of any hostile demonstra- 
tious on the part of the savages. Beside the Wood River 


fort, there was another in this township, situated in seetion 
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21,and known as Benen’s fort. It was constructed in IS81f, 


and was located on the land now owned by A. E. Benbowe, © 


about a mile south of the old site of Milton. Jacob Preuitt, 
son of Solomon Preuitt, was born in this fort. This birth 
and that of Isaac Cox, who was born in 1812, were among 
the first iu the township. Tradition says the latter was the 
first born in Wood River. But there are grave doubts as to 
the correctness of this traditional statement. It must be 
remembered that Thomas Rattan had then been residing 
here eight years, and a few others nearly as long. 

The first place of interment is situated in section 24, and 
is known as “* Vaughan’s Graveyard.” It is now overgrown 
with timber, but it is said once to have been a cleared spot 
of ground. In this cemetery the bodies of the killed at the 
Wood River massacre are buried. On a smal] sand-stone 
we deciphered the following inscription : “ William and Joel 
Moore were k Iled by the Indians, July 10th, 1814.” The 
letters are nearly obliterated by age. There are also the 
names of Ogle, members of the family of William Ogle. 
Johu Rattan’s name also appears. It is engraven on a sand- 
stoue—a broken piece—and reads: “ Deceased Oct. 11th, 
1821, age 74.” Several are so old aud dim, they cannot be 
deciphered. The oldest, which is legible, bears the following 
name and date: “ James Odell, died September 11th, 1809.” 
Thus itis evident that this place of interment antedates 
1809. Upon this same ground was built the first church- 
house, about the year of the above inscription. The house 
was a small Jog-cabiu, and was constructed by the Baptist 
denomination. A frame building was afterward built in its 
place, but it too passed away more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Rev. William Jones was the early pastor, And, 
apropos of this, we will relate a little anecdote, as handed us 
by one of the old settlers. If, is traditional, however, and 
we give it for what it is worth. It is said the circumstance 
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tioned, were Bennett Maxey, Nathaniel Pinckard, Thomas 
Randle, and Samuel Thompson, al] of the Methodist pcr- 
suasion. 

The first school-house was sitnated in section 4, on the 
land now owned hy George Cartwright. The house was an 
unpretentious one, being constructed simply cf rough logs. 
The first teacher was an old man by the name of Peter 
Flinn. He taught here some little time, and went to parts 
unknown. The early Justices of the Peace were Nathaniel 
Pinckard, Wm. G. Pinckard, John Allen, and Benjamin 
Spencer. These were all magistrates as early as 1818. The 
first Sunday-school was organized by Mrs. Thos. Lippincott, 
at the old town of Milton, in 1819. This was not only the 
first Sunday-school in Wood River, or Madison county, but 
it was the first in the state of Illinois. The first to practice 


' medicine here was Dr. Tiffin, who resided about three 


miles down the river at a point then called St. Mary's. He 
afterward moved to Edwardsville, an] thence to St. Louis. 
Erastus Brown was also an early physician. The first post- 
office was established at Milton in a very early day, but 
at just what date none are able to tell. 
Richard Cartledge opened a coal mine in section 1, as early 
as 1839. No shaft was sunk, as coal could be procured hy 
drifting into the bluff The first blooded stock was intro- 


now living 


. troduced in 1840, by a man of the name cf Van Wagner. 


occurred in the days of the first house, the log-cabin, ser- | 


yices then being conducted at the house of “ Uncle’ Johnny 
Rattan. The Rev. David Badgley, from St. Clair county, 
was over in this part of the moral vineyard aiding the Rey. 
Mr. Jones in conducting a series of meetings. At this par- 
ticular time the Rev. Badgley was engaged in making the 
exhortation, and Brother Jones was sitting by his side. Now 
in those times, not even the minister of the gospel, made any 
great pretensions to dressing in :sthetic style. 


, mill. 


Suspend- | 


ers were unknown among them, and the pantaloons were — 


supported at the hips by what was called a draw-string. 
Brother Badgley had become very much warmed up with 
his subject,—so much so, in fact, that he was not aware that 
the draw-string of his pants had by some unexplainable 
cause become untied. Iu short, he was the only one present 
that was ignorant of the fact. From all appearances there 
was soon likely to be a very embarrassing catastrophe. Bro. 
Jones took in the situation, and nudged his brother, and at 
the same time gave an ominous glance and nod at Badgley’s 
unmentionables. But the Rev. B. was equal to the occa- 
sion. He stopped, quietly secured a knot in the string, and 
proceeded with his discourse as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Among other early preachers, besides those already men- 


It consisted of hogs and horned eattle, imported from 
Europe. It may not be generally known, but in an early 
day (1818, or before} there was quite an extensive packing 
house, established at the month of Wood river, in section 28. 
D. E. Tiffin was the proprietor. Both beef and pork were 
packed here for the foreign markets. 

The first town or village of any sort in Wood River was 
the town of Milton. The exact date of its inception is 
now difficult to determine, but from the best proofs at hand 
it must have commenced its existence about 1808-9. It 
was situated three miles from the mouth of Wood river, 
in section 17. The town was undoubtedly started by 
John Wallace and Walter J. Seeley, as they owned in 1818 
nearly all of the improvements in the village. They were 
transacting business under the firm name of Wallace & 
Seeley, and owned three mills, two saw-mills and a grist 
A dam was thrown across the river here which gave 
ahead for water power. The saw mills were located at op- 
posite sides of the river, and at either endofthe dam. The 
town also contained a distillery, onestore, a blacksinith shop 
anda tavern. The latter was kept by Joel Bacon, and the 
store was conducted by Thomas Lippincott, under the firm 
name of Lippincott & Co. This was in 1818, and Milton 
was then flourishing and enjoying its palmiest days. The 
miasma rising from the back water caused by the dam, pro- 
duced a great deal of sickness at certain seasons of the year, 
and Milton’s sun began to set. A few years, and it was 
nearly depopulated. Avother decade and the buildings 
were torn down and removed to other parts ; only one rickety 
building was left standing, tenantless and silent. Other ex- 
tinct towns, were Chippewa, Gibralter, and we also find the 
name St. Mary’s; but they were all in the Mississippi or 
the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, nearly half a century 
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ago. Chippewa was situated dircetly opposite the mouth 
of the Missouri, and could boast of one of the first steam 
mills in Madison county. Gibraltar was about a mile above 
the mouth of Wood river and located on the west bank. 5t. 
Mary’s must have been a place or town in name only. 
Abraham Preuitt, now residing at Dorsey’s station, says that 
Dr. Tiffin settled near the mouth of Wood river and built a 
two story house, and the place was called St. Mary’s. Lip- 
pinevtt in his Memoirs also speak of Dr. Tiffin residing at 
the aforementioned place. 


VILLAGE OF BETIALTO. 
This is a thriving little town, situated on the Indianapolis 


trustees, John P. Richards, J. P. Cumming, J.C. Bau- 
gert, and John Jackson. April 23d, 1873, an clection was 
held to determine whether the town should incorporate as a 
village under the general law, with the followiug result: For 
village organization 14 votes ; against village organization 9 
votes. The majority being in favor of organization, an 
election was called May 5th, following, for the purpose of 
choosing village officers. The following named persons were 
elected: Stephen A. Albro, President of Board; Trustees, 
Conrad H. Flick, John V. Richards, Adam Elspermann, 


_ Charles Gundall and John Stolze; Clerk, William I. Lehr ; 


and St. Louis railway, and contains a population of about | 


800. It was laid ont by Joel U. Starkey, and the plat was 
recorded June 23d, 1854. The original site was located in 
the southeast quarter of section 1, but other additions have 
been made, and now about one-fifth of the population reside 
over the line in Fort Russell township. The town was first 


called Bethel, but as soon as the post-office was established » 


it became necessary to change the name, as there was 
already another town of the same name in the state. A 
compromise was, therefore, effected between the two names, 
Bethel and Alton, Beth-alto. The first building was a board 
shanty, sixteen feet square, erected by Thomas Smith, in 
1854, and situated on what is now the widow Mape’s place 
on Oak street. Mr. Smith utilized it for a dwelling, and 
also kept a small stock of groceries. The next business 
house was built by Wm. Tyron in the spring of 1855, It 
was a frame building 30x40, and situated on Prairie street 
and Railroad avenue. Mr. Tyron put in a general stock of 
goods, and continued business for some years. The house is 
yet standing, and is occupied by Charles Bruening for a 
general store. The next industry in the town was a brick 
yard, established by John A. Miller, in the spring of 1856, 
and located north of the railroad on the corner of Mill and 
Oak streets. The same spring the firm of Hamilton & Pig- 
gett erected a steam circular saw mil] on the north side of 
the railroad on Oak street, between Second and Third. At 
that time the present site of Bethalto was covered with 
heavy timber, as was also a portion of the surrounding 
country. In consequence of this the mil] flourished and did 
a thriving business, but in a few years timber became scarce, 
and it was moved to Hamel township. William Tyron kept 
the first post office. This was in 1855. The first hotel was 
built and kept by Anthony B. Carroll in 1858. It was situ- 
ated on Prairie street and Railroad avenue, and north of the 
railroad. The first blacksmiths were the firm of Richard & 
Samuels. The trade was established in 1856, and located 
on Second and Oak streets north of the railroad. The first 
church was erected by the Catholics, and dedicated in the 
summer of 1862. It is a frame structure in a very good 
state of preservation, and was considered in the day of its 
construction a pretty fair building. The first Justice of the 
Peace elected in the corporation was John A. Miller, 
Ineorporation.— Bethalto was incorporated asa town under 
a special act in force, April] 19th, 1869. The first officers 
elected were, Jacob Huppert, President of the board; 


Police Magistrate, John A. Miller. Frank M-Itandle was 
appointed village constable, F. W. Stolze, Supt. of streets, 
and Lewis Kleim, treas. The present board recently elected 
are: John Wiedmer, E. W. Reid, John Dippold, F. Weaver, 
B. Picker, and John Falkenberg; Clerk, W. I. Battles. 
The town is in good condition financially, and the walks and 
other improvements indicate a tasty and prosperous people. 
One of the largest and most extensive flouring mills in 
Madison county is located here. 

President Merchant Mills and Elevator—John W. Kauff- 
man, proprietor, This industry was established in 1859, by 
James Neimrick, it then having three ruu of stone with a 
capacity of manufacturing 100 barrels of flour daily. In 
1877, it was torn down, and rebuilt by the firm of Meyer & 
Guye with a daily capacity of 500 barrels. In 1879, both 
of the firm died, and the following year it was leased by E. 
O. Stanard & Co., for twelve months. January, 1581, it was 
purchased by J. W. Kauffman who increased its capacity to 
600 barrels. In March 1882, a complete change was made 
in the grinding apparatus, substituting the Gray roller system 
in the place of burrs. This is a new departure, and consid- 
ered far in advance of the old system. Its former capacity 
remains unchanged. The mill proper is 54x80 on the 
ground, and five stories in height, and has a stone basement. 
The elevator, which is run in connection with the mill, is 
40x80 feet base, and 85 feet high. It has the capacity of 
elevating 15,000 bushels of grain daily, and of storing 70,- 
000 bushels of wheat. A ware-house is detached 65x150 
feet, and will store 10,000 barrels of flour. A cooper shop is 


- conducted in connection with the works, and is a part of the 


' of ground. 


property. The whole concern covers one and a half acres 
It is located on the I. & St. L. Railway. The 
switch from the mill to the road is owned and operated hy 
the proprietor of the mill. The capital invested is estimated - 
at $125,000. Fifty men are employed by this enterprise. 
Flour is shipped mainly to the Eastern states and [urope. 
This vast machinery is driven by a 250 horse-power engine. 
No elevator or mill in the county has better facilities for re- 
ceiving and discharging grain, feed, flour, etc , than this. 
The elevator is hopper-bottom, or in regular elevator style, 
and so conveniently arranged for changing grain from bin 
to bin that it is not necessary to use the scoop in any part of 
the building. The mil] contains a bran bin capable of 
holding ten car loads of bran, and a smaller one that holds 
four car loads of shorts. A corn elevator also belongs to the 
concern. It is a frame building 16x30 fect on the ground 
and 30 feet high, and stores 5,000 bushels of corn. The 
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whole business is under the general superintendence of John 
Wiedmer. 

Kurnack Mill —This mill was established by the firm of 
Ewan & Flick in the fall of 1872, and passed wholly into 
the hands of the senior member of the firm, J. T. Ewan, in 
the fall of 1879. It is located on Prairie street, a little 
north of the railroad. It is a frame building, two stories 
high with a basement, and 28x60 feet on the ground. The 
engine rovum is one story, and 16x40 feet. The mill has 
four run of burrs, and has the eapacity of grinding 100 
barrels of flour daily, and gives employment to twelve men. 
The annual manufactured product is estimated at $165,000. 
The capital invested is $14,000. The flouring is done by an 
improved process, and the flour sells well in the Hastern 
markets; it is however, mainly confined to custom work. 
The machinery is driven by a forty-horse power engine. A 
cooper shop is run in connection with the mill. It is a de- 
tached building 20x30 feet in size. 

Coal Mines.—There are two small coal mines near the 
suburhs of the town. One is owned by David Brunton, the 
other by Michael Mayer. Bethalto is situated over a fine 
vein of coal which is from five to eight feet in thickness, and 
it is obtained by going only about 70 feet beiow the surface, 
The only wonder is, that this industry receives so little at- 
tention. The shafts in operation do but very little work, 
aud are not prepared to do anything like an extensive 
business. 

Sheridan House-~Conrad H. Flick proprietor. This 
house has been recently built. and is a fine brick building 
three stories high, and with basement under ground. It is 
nearly square, being 45x56 feet base. It contains sixteen 
guest-rooms and two store rooms; also a commodious office 
and sample room. A dumb-waiter is arranged to communi- 
cate from the kitchen to the basement, and the house con- 


tains all other conveniences peculiar to a good hotel, It is 
located on the corner of Third and Oak streets. The 
property is valued at $6,000, and it is indeed an ornament 
to the town. There are three other hotels in the village. 
The Union Hotel, H. J. Hensech, proprietor; Bethalto 
House, John Cooper, proprietor; and the Cooper’s Ex- 
change, with John Husum as proprietor. 

Public Hall—tThis is situated inthe second story of the 
Neisler building. 1t is 40x60 feet in size, and is conveniently 
arranged with stage and stage fixtures, and is seated with 
chairs capable of accommodating 500 persons. The stage is 
16 feet in depth, and has a breadth of thirty feet. It is ar- 
ranged with foot-lights and has three sets of scenery. 

A Cornet Band was organized about two years ago, and 
it is now in good working order. There are thirteen mem- 
bers in the band, and they are all welluniformed. It contains 
eleven horns, two tenor drums and one bass drum. The in- 
struments and uniforms cost about $500. 

School House.—This is a fine brick building situated in the 
eastern part of the village, and was constructed in 1867, at 
a cost, including furniture, of $7,000. It is two stories 
high, with a cupola and bell, and contains four rooms. Four 
teachers are employed, and it is sutably graded for the best 
advancement of the pupils. There are three church houses | 
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of fair dimensions, the Cumberland Presbyterian, United 
Baptist and the Catholic. For a full history of these socie- 
ties see [cclesiastical chapter. 

We here append a directory of the present business of the 
village not already mentioned. 

General Stores.—W. H. Batiles, Lewis Klein and Charles 
Bruening. 

Groceries, Queensware, ete—Jvhn Hickerson. 

Druggists and Pharmacists—Neisler & Randall. 

Boot and Shoe Store—Charles C. Bangert. 

Hardware, Tinware and Agricultural Implemeuts.— Neis- 
ler & Randall. 

Hardware, Groceries and Agricultural Implements —Johu 
A. Miller. 

Furniture and Undertuking.—George Dorr. 

Tin Ware.—Isaac Scammill. 

Watch Maker and Jeweler —August Smitz. 

Harness and Saddlery.—John Gray. 

Physictans.—N. B. Richards, E. W. Reed, Joseph Cobb. 

Blucksmithing.—John Bahr, Gottleib Klem. 

Wagon Muker—Charles Buck. 

Painters.—Charles Andrews, Angil. 

Barbers.—Angust Smitz, John Russell. 

Restanrants—Mary McAliney, Hannah Gill. 

Livery Stable—Joseph Starkey. 

Justices.—John A. Miller, C. H. Flick. 

Notaries, Insurance and Real Estate Agents —W. L. Pig- 
gett, John A. Miller. 

Curpenter and Builder—C. H. Flick. 

Shoe Makers —Charles Langhart, Charles Bangert and 
Charles Gundall. 

Meat Market—John Falkenburg. 

Milliners and Dress Makers—Laura Smith, Mrs. Cobb. 

Carpet Weaver.—Caroline Starkey. 

Postmaster.—W. H. Battles. 

There are also five saloons in the town at this writing. 


SOCIETIES.* 


Bethalto Lodge, No. 406, A. F. and A. M., was chartered 
October 5th, 1846, with 18 charter members. Whole 
number enrolled, 74. Present membership, 24. The Lodge 
meets before the full moon in each month. It has a good 
lodge room, and is in good condition financially. 

United Ancient Order of Druids, Teutonia Grove, No. 
95. This society was organized September 9th, 1871, and 
chartered September 27th, 1874, with a membership of six. 
There have been 46 members enrolled ; five have died since 
organization. There are now 25 members enrolled and in 
good standing. The society has paid out for sick benefits. 
$929. Each of the five deceased members have received 
$500. The Lodge meets the first and third Fridays in 
each month, in the village Hall. It isin excellent condition 
financially. 

EMERALD 
Was laid out by George W. Carr and George A. Smith, 
and the plat recorded July 14th, 1858. It is situated on 


* We are indebted to the seeretaries of the societies for these data. 
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the east line of a tract of Jand containing 18 acres, being a 
part of the east half of section 16. This town is better 
known as Alton Junction, and is named Wanda station by 
the railroad corporation. The I. and St. L. railroad trans- 
fer and feed all the stock passing over the line at this point. 
The road has six long switches here, and one switch engine 
is kept busy in making transfers, ete. The Tile works of 
M. H. Bowles & Co., are located a little above the station, 
and are one of the most extensive industries of the kind in 
this part of the state. Not less than $100,000 have been 
invested in establishing the works, and they give employment 
to about twenty men. All sizes of tile are manufactured 
from two inches in diameter to the largest sewer pipe. 
There are two general stores at the station. John Koch and 
George Smith are the proprietors. The former is also post- 
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master. There is also a blacksmith shop conducted by 
David D. Tomlinson, besides fiye saloons and two boarding- 
houses. The town contains about 250 inhabitants, and has 
an air of considerable push and business. 

Sulu was laid out and the plat placed on record August 
Ist, 1825, by Bennett Maxey, Erastus Brown and Zachariah 
Allen. It is situated in the southwest quarter of section 6, 
on the first high, rolling ground from the river. It long 
since merged into Upper Alton, as the latter place grew in 
importance, and Salu is now known only in history and on 
paper. According to the census of 1880, Wood River town- 


ship contained a population of 4,885, composed of various 
nationalities. S. B. Gillham has the honor of representing 
the township in the county board since township organiza- 
tion in 1876. 
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Bartierr Hinps Mints, was born in Montrose, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 22d day of October, 1815. He married 
Delia Halsey, at Fairfield, N. Y., August 26th, 1841. The 
family for a time lived on the paternal farm, west of Mout- 
rose. He afterward taught school and made some prepara- 
tion for the practice of the law, and was editor of the Inde- 
pendent Republican. ‘This with a short engagement in mer- 
cantile pursuits occupied him until January, 1852. There 
were born of the marriage in and near Montrose, Charles 
Francis Mills, born 29th day of May, 1843, Martha Lewis 
Mills, born 18th day of March, 1845, and Henry Edmund 
Mills, born 24th day of June, 1850. In January 1852, the 
family removed to Candor, Tioga county, New York, where 
was born Ruth Catharine Mills, on the 3d day of May, 
1853. In 1854, the family moved west, and settled at Up 


| National Lodge of the United States and Canadas. 


| known as “ The Good Templar.” 


per Alton, Illinois, where Mr. Mills continued to reside until | 


his death, July 30th, 1877 On coming West Mr. Mills 
became interested in the cause of Temperance, principally 
laboring with the Independent Order of Good Templars. 
He was for many years Grand Worthy Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Missouri, having an office in St. Louis, and 
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for several] terms was Right Worthy Grand Secretary of the 
For 
eleven years he published the official organ of the order 
At the breaking out of 
the war, although past the age for active engagement and 
not being physically strong enough for service, he took an 
active interest in encouraging those who could go, and in 
sustaining them by aid aud comfort at home. He was one 
of the charter members of the first Union League started in 
Upper Alton, which was among the first organized in the 
State. He organized the first Ladies’ Union League, com- 
posed their ritual and caused the organization to spread over 
the entire State, thus starting a movement which caused large 
amounts of money, clothing and sanitary stores to be col- 
lected for the use of the army in the field besides educating 
public sentiment to the necessity of a vigorous prosecution 
of the war. He had imbibed strong anti-slavery sentiments 
from his father, Josiah Mills, who had been an old reyolu- 
tionary veteran. 

He was for some time Financial Agent and a Trusteee of 
Shurtleff College. In 1868 he became engaged in the in- 
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surance business in St. Louis, stil] making his residence in 
Upper Alton, and in 1870, became editor of the JFestern 
Insurance Review, which he continued to edit until his 
death, furnishing copy to the last number which appeared 
before his death. He became a member of the Baptist 
church while yet a young man, and was a regular attendant 
upon the services of the Upper Alton Baptist Church. and a 
frequent attendant upon the meetings of the Edwardsville 
Baptist Association. 

The immediate ancestors of Bartlett H. Mills, were Josiah 
Mills, who married Elizabeth Sturdevant in January 1812. 
Josiah Mills, was born in Roxbury, Mass., on the 7th of 
October, 1763. In his 14th year, then a homeless orphan, 
he enlisted in the Revolutionary army asadrnmmer. After 
a year’s service he received a musket which he carried until 
the close of the war. Was at the battles of White Plains, 
with Gates at Stillwater and Saratoga, with Washington at 
Trenton, Princeton, the march through the Jerseys, Valley 
Forge and Yorktown. Emigrated soon after the war to Joy, 
Oxford county, Maine. In 1804, he received a commission 
(now in possession of the family at Upper Alton) as Captain 


of Massachusetts volunteefs, Maine, being then a province of | 


Massachusetts. Removed to Susquehanna couuty, Pennsyl- 
yania, and with Bartlett Hinds (after whom B. H. Mills was 
named) made the first settlement near Montrose in 1817. 
He dled on his farm west of Montrose, March 23d, 1838. 
He was a pensioner of the Revolution. See Blackman’s 
“history of Susquehanna county, Pa., pp. 313 and 314. 

Elizabeth Sturdevant Mills, mother of B.H. Mills, was 
born in Danbury, Conn., in 1771, and died in Montrose, 
Pa., in September, 1841. 
Sturdevant of the extensive Sturdevant family of Braintrim, 
Skinners Eddy and Lacyville, Pa. Their ancestry is traced 
back to an original Sturdevant, who was stolen from London 


Her father was Elder Samuel | 


Bridge when a boy, and brought to America and sold for 


his passage. From his looks and clothing he was supposed 


to be of noble birth, and in his last years was advertised for | 
in England, but owing to his age aud the rigors of the voy- 


age he did not go to answer the call. 

Delia (Halsey) Mills, was born in Fairfield, Merkimer 
county, New York, on the 5th day of February, 1817, and 
was married to B. H. Mills, August 26th, 1841. After the 


the 29th day of May, 1843. 


death of her husband in 1877, she removed to St Louis, | 
and lived with her son, Henry E. Mills, until the summer of | 


1881, when she removed to Greenville, Illinois, to live with 
her daughter, Ruth C. Mills, Principal of Almira College, 


had a son Josiah b. 1656-7 Feb. 15; Dayid b. Apr. 12, 1663, 
d. 1732 and others, '** Josiah d. 1739 had a son, Deacon Jo- 
siah, b. 1692, d. 1744. Deacon Josiah had a son, Israel. Israel, 
had ason, Willman, b. 1750, d. 1786. Willman Halsey had 
ason Barzillai, a son Sylvanus, father of Delia (Halsey) Mills. 
Her mother, Cordelia (Sayre) Halsey, wasa descendant of 
Thomas Sayre, the first of that name in Southampton, and 
one of the eight original “ Undertakers,’ so called because 
they bonght a vessel and came in it to Southampton. The 
great age to which these early settlers lived in the salt at- 
mosphere and on the abundant oyster and fish diet which 
they enjoyed would have proved profoundly disconraging to 
modern “ Undertakers.” He came to Southampton in 1640, 
and was originally from Bedfordshire, England. (See Ho- 
well’s History of Southampton, p. 18.) In1638, he and his son 
Job had each 60 acres of land allotted to them in Lynn, 
The arms of this family in Bedfordshire, Nngland, 
are Gules, a chevron ermine hetween three sea gulls, Ar- 
gent, Thomas Sayre d. 1670, b. about 1594, had a son 
? Francis, and others. Francis had a son, Ichabod, ™ Icha- 
bod had a son }Joshua, who was in the Revolutionary war 
with General Clinton. ' Joshua had ason * Joshua, who had 
ason Paul, b. Oct. 22, 1766, who married Mary Halsey, Dec. 
9, 1784, and had among other children Cordelia Sayre, who 
married Sylvanus Halsey, and wasthe mother of Delia 
(Halsey) Mills. The Sayre or Sears family is traced to one 
Richard Sears who lived in 1507. The name is evidently 
French, and Captain Thomas Sayre, of Southampton, claims 
that there isevidence that the family were originally Hu- 
guenots, and settled in England after some hostile edict in 
France. It is recorded that one Stephen Sayre left South- 
ampton and returned to England and became High Sheriff 
of London, which office he held at the tine of the Revolu- 
tionary war, when his American sympathies could not be re- 
pressed, and for their expression he was compelled to retire 
to France. There he found relatives of their orignal stock 
with whom he remained until his subsequent return to 
America. 

Charles Francis Mills, was born in Montrose, Pa., on 
Attended Shurtleff College up 
tothe Sophomore year. Enlisted as private in the 124th 
Regt. Illinois Vols. Was appointed Hospital Steward, U. 
S. A. by Western Depot at Camp Butler, Hlinois, and at 
Nashyille, Tenn. After the war, was engaged in the insu- 
rance business in St. Louis, and subsequently removed to 


Mass. 


| Springfield, Illinois, where he is engaged as Assistant Sec- 


Her immediate ancestors were Sylvanus Halsey and Cordelia | 


(Sayre) Halsey. The Halseys were descended from Thom- 
as Halsey who died in 1673, at Southampton, Tong Island, 
and was one of the twenty original settlers of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1637, he was a resident of Lynn, and iu 1638, 
he owned there 100 acres of land. His first wife was mur- 
dered by the Indians (See Howell’s History of Southampton 
and Prime’s History of Long Island, pp. 94 and 96.) The 
arms of the family in Hertfordshire, England, are Argent, 
three boars’ heads, couped in pale sable. He came from 
England in the Speedwell in 1635, The original Thomas 


retary of the Board of Agriculture of the State of Illinois, 
and also in the breeding of Clydesdale Horses, Jersey Cattle, 
Cotswold Sheep and Berkshire Swine, in all of which enter- 
prises he has achieved success. He was married on the 26th 
day of May, 1869, to Mary E. Bennett, and has three chil- 
dren, Minnie, William and Carrie. 

Martha Lewis Mills, was born on the farm in Bridgewater 
township, near Montrose, on the 18th day of March, 1846. 
Was married to Captain Joseph H. Weeks, now Postmaster 
at Upper Alton, and died in Upper Alton, in 1869, leaving 
one son, Charles Henry Weeks, born in Upper Alton, on the 


Halsey. d. 1678, had a son, Thomas Halsey. The ** Thomas , 3d day of August, 1866. Henry Edmund Mills, was born 
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in Montrose, Pa,on the 24th day of June, 1850. Was 
graduated at Shurtleff College, in Juue, 1869, taught 
school one year and entered the St. Louis Law School, and 
was graduated in May, 1872, having passed the best exami- 
nation in his class of 21 and being awarded the prize of 
$50 for the best Thesis. Received the degree of A. M. from 
Shurtleff in June, 1874. Was married to Emma Brown 
Sprague, at St. Lonis, Mo. August 30th, 1877, and has_ two 
children, Edith Cynthia, born, in St. Louis, July 2d, 1878, 
and Constance, born at St. Louis, July 15th, 1880. In1878he 
published a work entitled a Treatise on the Law of Eminent 
Domain which was favorably received by the press and the 
profession. In July 1881, purchased his present residence in 
Upper Alton, and continues the practice of the law in St. 
Louis. Is a member of the Board of Trustees of Shurtletf 
College, and author of several valuable treatises on law. 

Ruth Catharine Mills, was born in Candor, Tioga 
county, New York, on the 3d day of May, 1853. Was gradu- 
ated from Shurtleff College in June 1876, receiving the de- 
greeof A. B. Was instructor in Latin, French and Litera- 
ture at Mount Carroll Seminary, Mt. Carroll, Ilinois, for 
five years. In 1831, took charge as principal of Almira 
College, Greenville, Hlinois, in which capacity she is at 
present engaged. 

Imma Brown (Sprague) Mills, was bern on the 19th day 
of September, 1855, in Lowell, Washington county, Ohio. 
and was married on the 30th day of August, 1877, to Henry 
E. Mills at St. Louis, Missouri. She has devoted herself to 
instrumental music in which she has become proficient both 
on the piano and pipe organ, having been for five years or- 
ganist at Dr. Brooks’ Church, in St. Louis. 
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CAPT. JOHN A. MILLER, 


Is a native of Baltimore, Maryland, where he was born 
June 26th, 1826. He is the eldest child of Samuel L. and 
Susan (Kirby) Miller. His mother died in Baltimore when 
he was a child of five years of age. His father subsequently 
married Miss Mary, daughter of Henry and Frances Belk, 
a native of Leeds, England. He was born in Baltimore in 
1802, emigrated to Alton in 1854, where he was among the 
first to engage inthe manufacture of lime. This employ- 
ment was succeeded by that of brick-maker, which, in turn, 
gave way to farming, near Omph-Ghent, in which avocation 
he passed the evening of a well-spent life. My. Miller was 
one of the pioneers of Odd Fellowship in the West, and 
aided in establishing the first lodge of that order west of the 
Alleghanies. He was a charter member of the Lodge at 
Alton, and was regarded with the highest esteem and vener- 
ation by his brethren of the Mystie Tie wherever he was 
known. He was an earnest, active member of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, in which he became an elder. 
His life was characterized by devotion to principle, earnest- 
ness of purpose and exemplary action. He died in August, 
1880. 

The subject of this sketch was married on the 17th of 
Mareh, 1853, to Miss Mary, daughter of Daniel and Jane 
Hagerman, natives of Pennsylvania, who moved to Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, where Mrs. Miller was horn November 10th, 
1822, 
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PIsTORY OF MADISON COUNTY, 


LOI ION GUS 


THERE is, perhaps, nothing of which a man may be more 


excusably proud than of gallant service in the cause of his 


country, nor is there any service which lives longer in the 


grateful memory of a people. Major Moore was among 
those who early offered their services to their country in its 
hour of peril, and who never deserted their posts until a con- 
quered peace had crowned their eflorts. He was born in 
Madison county, Illinois, September 2d, 1826. His parent= 
were North Carolinians, from whence they first emigrated to 
Kentucky, thence to Wood River, this county, in 1808. 
They had in all eight children, of whom Franklin was the 
youngest. Franklin’s first attendance at school was to that 
taught by Sophia Loomis (Edwards) in his father’s cabin in 
1832. 


was married to Telitha Elliott, near Bunker Hill, Macoupin 


He subsequently attended Shurtleff College. He 


county, June 4th, 1846. By her he had six children, one 
of whom died during the war of the Rebellion, and the 


others are much scattered. One, a doctor, in Dallas, Texas; | 
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another, a farmer, same State; a daughter, now the wife of 
Shields Preuitt, lives in Fort Worth, Texas; another, the 
wife of H. E. Rupert, Dallas, Texas; the youngest is a 
student in Shurtleff College. His wife died May 31st, 1872. 

Major Moore has principally followed farming, although 
for six or seven years he operated a saw-mill on Wood Itiver. 
Major Moore’s military record is quite fully set forth in the 
chapter devoted to such history. His patriotic ardor found 
full vent on many a hard contested field of battle, where he 
was ever eager to discharge his full duty and more. 
Wounded by a rifle ball, August 27, 1862, we find him again 
a leader of the fight on September 3d following. As a com- 
mander, he was kind to his men, and ever aggressive towards 
the enemy. He accepted fearful odds, but his nilitary 
genius ever triumphed. In political faith an earnest Re- 
publican, the Major has contributed no little to his party’s 
success in various campaigns. Companionable himself he 


enjoys the society of hosts of friends. 
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(QHIS township is situated in the southeast 
corner of the county Its uame is of 
recent date, to wit: 1876. In prior years 
it was known as Highland precinct, 1540 
to 1876; from 1812 to 1817 it was part 
of Sugar creek precinct, and after the 
organization of Bond county, became a 
part of old Silver creek-—-a township 
extending from the St. Clair county 
line in the south to the southern boundary line of Canada 
in thenorth. The township is designated as No.3 north, 
5 west of the 3d principal meridian line. The boun- 
dary lines, south and east, were established in April, 
and the northern one in May, 1808, by Messenger and Moore, 
United States surveyors. Section lines, ete., were run some 
five years later. The field notes of Madison county state 
that the area of this township contains 22.998,%'5 acres. 

The first arrival of white settlers may have been in 1804, 
when Joseph Duncan with a few others made the extreme 
southeast corner of the county their home, At, or very 
nearly the same time the Higgins and the Hobbs arrived 
also. Mrs. H. Hobbs stated she knew the settlement to have 
existed in 1808; the principal part of the settlement, how- 
ever, was locat-d in Clinton county, only one-half mile 
south of the Madison county line. The buffalo had barely 
disappeared from the state; the elk was still seen at times, 
deer were roaming in herds, large carnivorous animals—the 
panther, the lynx and bear infested the timber, and when at 
night stillness was expected to reign, numberless wolves raised 
their hideous voices. The Carolina parrot yet roosted in the 
trees, aud each season of spring rains brought countless 
numbers of water-fowl to lakes and ponds into which the 
prairies were then converted. The surfaces of these prairies 
were covered with high grass; the hill tops bore occasional 
groves of trees, and the general proportion of timber and 
prairie was subject to alternate changes, caused by prairie 
fires, which at times swept down into the immediate vicinity 
of the creek banks. 

The Howards settled in the southwest corner of township 
4-5, in the year 1809, but it is not certain whether they then 
knew anything of the existence of the Duncan settlements, 
six miles south of them. No progress seems to have heen 
made in settling this part of the county prior to 1815. 
The war of 1512, between the United States and England, 
had broken out. England succeeded in making allies of the 
Indians on the frontier, who had before been friendly and 


inoffensive. They had roamed through this and other 
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counties as peaceful hunters, and were often seen at the log 
cabin of the pioneer. Now they were foes. Reports of 
murders and depredations reached the isolated settlers, and 
they realized the terrible fact that the greatest calamity of 
border life, Indian warfare, was upon them. It became a 
period of anxious care. Liable to surprise by a merciless foe 
at any hour of the day or night, the few scattered families 
huddled together iu block-houses enclosed by a row of strong 
posts, called forts, whenever alarm was given. In the intervals 
they tilled their small fields, with the rifle on the shoulder. 
Cox’s fort, near Old Aviston, afforded shelter to the settlers on 
Sugar creek. It was never attacked, hut a Mrs. Jesse Bailes, 
daughter of one Bradsby, then living on Silver creek, was 
shot in 1814, by Indians on Sugar creek. She fled across 
the prairie to her father’s house, where she died of her 
wounds. Mrs Bailes was a relative of Joseph Duncan, 
probably a sister-in-law. Peace was concluded in 1814, and 
the Illinois settlements were generally restored to tranquillity, 
Joseph Duncan, James Good, Gilbert Watson and Jonathan 
L. Harris made their settlements on Sugar creek now per- 
manent. Duncan had been a ranger during the war, and 
on his return located on the east side of the creek, on section 
15.- Duncan was a man of fair education for that day. He 
was appointed justice of the peace in 1817, and when the 
office became elective in 1827, his neighbors chose him and 
continued to elect him their justice term after term. Duncan 
filled that office for nearly forty years. In later years he had a 
post office established at the place and was for many years 
postmaster. Hediedin1852 Wis wife was a Cuddy, aunt of 
George Cuddy, so well and favorably known by the present 
generation of the township. The Duncans raised a family of 
five children, four daughters and a son, Hugh M., who became 
the father of a large family, and was looked upon as one of 
the best and most respected men-of his time. He lost his 
life by accident; being thrown ont of his carriage while on 
his way to attend a funeral. The daughters, none of whom 
survive, were: Linnie, who married John S. Carrigan ; Sarah, 
Alexander Forrester; Rebecca, B. C. Plant, and Mary, 
married James A. Berry. Mr. Duncan and many others 
lived for years on their lands as squatters. The records of 
the county contain the following in reference to entering 
land: William Morrison * entered section 36 on the 10th of 
April, 1815, and thus became the first bona fide landowner 


* William Morrison bought those lands on speculation; he had 
been a resident of Randolph county since 1790; was a merchant and 
contractor, and died in 1837. 
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of the township. Gilbert Watson, the friend and companion 
of Joseph Duncan, entered the southeast quarter of section 
22, directly south of where Duncan had squatted, and James 
Gingles (Jingles), the sontheast quarter of section 26, on the 
14th of November, 1816. Watson remained a resident of 
the township until his death ; none of his descendants, how- 
ever, remained in the county. His farm is now owned by 
A. Thalmann, The Gingles, or Jingles lived nearly fifty 
years in the township, but none of them are residing there 
this day. James Good, also a companion of Duncan, 
remained in the township until bis death, but none of his 
descendants haye remained 

John L. Hearrin entered 160 acres in section 55, December 
12, 1816, and James Ramsay, 160 acres on the 25d of 
December, 1816. Duncan and Good, who had been squatters 
since their arrival, entered their tracts on the 27th of 
October, 1817. J. Dunean’s farm, which has remaiued in 
possession of the family to this day, is the oldest farm in the 
township. Jonathan L. Harris settled in the edge of the 
timber on the old trai] from Duncan’s to Carlyle. He had 
a horse-mill there, which he continued to operate until 1854- 
Tle left the county in 1840, and now resides in Clinton 
connty, only a short distance from his old place. 

Robin Craigg came to the settlement about the year 
1818. He improved a farm on the east side of Sugar creek, 
and remained there the balance of his days. Madison 
Craigg, a son of Robin, was a_ skillful mechanic, cart- 
wright, and established himself in business at Edwardsville, 
Henry and William, his brothers, were farmers, and their 
sister became the wife of R. Shields. 

Lee Cuddy, brother-in-law of Joseph Duncan, brought 
his family, consisting of George, John (still living), Shelby, 
Ephraim, Anna, and Elizabeth, his children, to Madison 
county in 1823, settling in the immediate vicinity of Joseph 
Duncan. The Cuddys had resided for many years in Union 
Lee Cuddy cultivated a farm on the west 
Sub- 


county, Illinois. 
side of Sugar creek, now known as the Bellm place. 
sequently he moved to Deck’s prairie, where he died. 

John Gracey settled on the north half of section 11 as 
early as 1518, cleared some 30 acres and continned his resi- 
dence there until 1855, when he removed to Hancock county. 
His brother, Joseph, had also cleared a smal] field in the 
same section, sold his improvement to Alexander Forrester, 
and removed to 3ond county. 

Allen Bryant, also an early settler, improved what is 
now knowu as the Anton Schuler place in section 2. He 
died on the farm, but none of his children, two girls and 
four boys, have remained in the county. 

B. Gullick settled the H. Drancourt farm in section 26, 
and established a distillery there; which he operated for 
many years. He died on his farm; his family left Madison 
and went to Bond county, where one of his 
sheriff, 

Alexander Forrester says he came to the township in 
1829, The families mentioned on this page, he says, were 
all personally known to him as living there at the time of 
his arrival. Forrester raised his first crop, a little patch of 
corn near Highland, just north of the township line. Ife 


sons 1s now 
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had come in company with Thomas Carr from Sumuer 
county, Tennesssee, intending tu start a tan yard. This 
plan was soon abandoned, bark being scarce and lime high. 
priced. Carr returned south after sojourning three years in 
the township But Forrester remained, e listed in the 
service during the Black Hawk war, and then joined a 
ranging company, on an expedition west, where the com- 
pany had to act as guards to traders freighting across the 
plains. This ranging company was enlisted out of Bond, 
Madison and Fayette counties, 100 strong, commanded by 
Captain Matthew Duncan of Vandalia. After having 
served eleven months the men were discharged and sent 
home. In 1533, Forrester bought Joseph Gracey’s improve- 
ment, and married Sarah H. Duncan, daughter of Joseph. 
He now went to work in earnest to improve his place. After 
the first year he moved his buildings to the edge of the 
prairie where he now lives. Ife has been married three 
times and raised a family of ten children. Mr, Forrester is 
80 years of age, hale and hardy enough to he taken for 
a man of 65 or 70 years; a trip to Edwardsville and return 
(nearly 50 miles) on horseback in one day is but sport to 
the old gentleman, 

Norris W. and James Ramsay came into the township at 
an early day. They were sons of John Ramsay, who settled 
in Clinton county in 18f8 They first located in the south 
part of the township where James had bought 160 acres of 
land as early as 1816. In 1854, they settled the W. T. 
Ramsay place in section [2, where they farmed in common 
for many years. Norris was married early in life, and 
raised a family of ten children, of whom only four, one son 
and three daughters, lived to the age of maturity, two of 
whom are now living. William §., on the old place, and 
Rachel, now Mrs. James Lessley, living at Sparta, Randolph 
county, IHinois. 

Elder James Ramsay did not marry until he was of 
middle age. Ife raised no family; he was a Presbyterian 
preacher. Norris died in 1863, and James in 1864, both 
on the home place. 

Norris W. was road supervisor when the Carlyle and 
Edwardsville road was laid ont and opened to road from the 
east line of the township to Highland. Was a great worker, 
and started in life with nothing but his energy. The proceeds 
of his labor in breaking 40 aercs of prairie land and making 
4900 fence rails, enabled him to buy his first “ property,” 
a horse. Norris owned, at the time of his death, 1,016 
acres of land and quite an amount of personal wealth. He 
was a Presbyterian in religion and a Democratin politics. 

Herbert Hobbs, mentioned above, was a North Caroliuian, 
He settled on the northwest quarter of section 34, in 1824, 
where he improved a smal] farm but never entered the land. 
About 1842 he entered land in section 32, and continued to 
live on that land until his death, in 1846. His widow was 
living as late as 1876. ‘Pwo of his sons, T. A. and Frank 
Hobbs, are residents of the township to this day. 

John Hobbs, a brother of Herbert, settled the Calvin Lee 
place (section 33) in 1826, and lived on the land until he 
died. James R. Hobbs, the only surviving son of a family 
of seven children, resides now in Joplin, Mo. 
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Thomas Savage settled in the township as early as 1827, | 
and improved a small farm. He met with an accident in 
St. Louis, that caused his death some 25 yearsago. Ile left 
a widow and seven children. | 

Adam Kile, a son of Adam Ivile, Sr., one of the pioneers 

of Marine township settled in this township in 1825, a 
neighbor of Savage. 
_ The settlements in the west half of the township were of 
later date, and less numerous than those of the east half. 
The prairie lands were at first overlooked and ignored 
Their advantages being once understood, they soon attracted 
the greater part of new arrivals. 

Up to this time immigration was scarcely perceptible, and 
the increase of population very slow. The first white child 
born in the township was H. M. Duncan. His older sisters, 
born in 1806 and 1809, saw the light of the sun first in 
Clinton county, where their father’s first cabin had been 
erected. Altogether, up to 1830, not more than 25 families 
inhabited the township, and they may have cultivated 
five hundred acres of ground. The agricultural pursuits — 
were simple and limited ; each family cultivated from ten to 
twenty acres of ground, a farm of 40 acres tilled being 
almost deemed a hazardons enterprise. Corn and wheat 
were their main productions, and until 1830 they also raised 
cotton for home use, picking it in September. 

The families held but a limited intercourse, mostly among 
themselves. The nearest church was at Pocahontas, in Bond ; 
county, ten miles off. Divine service, after the Presbyterian 
creed, was held, however, on Sugar creek, in a private cabin. | 
In 1824 George Ramsay taught school there also. James 
A. Ramsay sueceeded in 1828, and John Shinn in 1830. It 
seems that James A. Ramsay caused a school and meeting- 
house (church) to be erected about the year 1825 or 1826. 
It stood near Craigg’s improvement, was constructed of 
hewn logs, and known as the Ramsay church (Presbyte- 
rian). Mr. Forrester remembers to have attended church 
here in 1829, and it is in this building where James A. 
Ramsay and John Shinn tanght school. Subsequently the 
congregation built a church on section 28, This building 
was bought by R. N. Ramsay, and is now used as a tenant . 
house. The neighborhood church is now in Clinton county, 
one mile south of the Madison connty line. 

About this time townships 8-4 and 4-5 formed an election 
precinct, and the elections were held at Joseph Duncan’s — 
residence, called Pleasant Hill. In subsequent years but 
few additions are to be made to the pioneers of American 
birth, among whom mention its to be made of Calvin Lee, a 
native of Illinois, born in Fayette county, Ill., who died here 
in 1844. His three surviving sons, Calvin, Pinkney and 
Green, farmers, are to this day residents of the township. 

Oliver Hoyt, a New Yorker, settled on the farm where he 
now resides in 1836. He was the second man in the neigh- 
borhood to risk prairie farming. He bought the improve- 
ment of a man named Giloman, near Sugar creek, and 
moved the cabin and what rails there were to his place on 
the prairie. Ife occupied the cabin for seven or eight years | 
as his dweiling ; he subsequently erected better and more | 


; Pe ; | 
comfortable buildings, and the house now occupied as a | 
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dwelling is the third one built on the same site. The farm 
of Mr. Hoyt has in the course of time—forty-five years— 


~ Secome one of the finest and best farms of the township. 


James Billingsley tried prairie farming a year or two 
earlier on W. Hagnaur’s land. We afterward moved to 
Pike county, and from thence to Texas, where he 
died. 

E. M. Morgan, born in Clinton connty, just across the 
Madison county line, January, 1817, settled in 1844 on sec- 
tion 31. He was the only son of John Morgan, the ptoneer 
of Clinton county, Illinois. A sister of E. M. Morgan, Mary 


_ A., was married to George Richardson, who resided at the old 


Morgan homestead during his life. I. M. Morgan was a 
good man in the trnest sense of the word. He was from 1857 
to 1861 appointed associate justice of the Madison county 
court. In later years he opened a store on his land on sec- 
tion 31, and had a post-office established there, with himself 
as postmaster, and named St. Morgan. Judge Morgan died 
May 16, 1881, and was interred with all the honors and 
ceremonies of the Masonic fraternity. The site of the 
former post-office, St. Morgan, has now developed into a 


— dittle village, with the tavern of Nicholas Zopf—the old 


democratic wheelhorse of his vicinity—as centre place, 
Frederick Hanzelmann as blacksmith, and John Kaeser as 
wagon-maker. 

The attention of European immigrants was called to the 
fertile soil of Illinois at an early date; a number of them 
h-d shared in the trials and hardships of actual pioneer 
life, as stated in the chapter on Immigration. The town- 
ship of Helvetia was now to receive her full portion of the 
foreign element, and a full portion it proved to be. 

The first Europeans arriving did not exactly make this 


, township their home, bnt were so intimately connected with 


the inhabitants of it as to become a part of them. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Caspar Koepfli, of Sursee, canton 
Lucerne, Switzerland, a cluster of Swiss parties arrived in 
1831; among them Joseph Suppiger, whose name is honor- 
ably connected with every enterprise in the locality. He 
was one of the most useful men which the township ever 
possessed, equally devoted to the interests of the locality 
and to those of the country at large. For nearly twelve 


~ years he had filled the office of justice of the peace ; higher 


offices, though repeatedly tendered, had no charm for him, 
and were politely but decidedly refused. Mr. Suppiger 
died April 24, 1861. Anthony Suppiger, a younger brother 


of Joseph, was also of the party, and he alone remains to 


speak of their manifold experiences. Mr. Anthony Sup- 
piger, a publie-spirited man and exemplary citizen, has 
repeatedly been called to fill loeal offices, and in 1865 he 
became a member of the county court. 

Dr. IXoepfli was accompanied by his sons, Joseph and 
Solomon; Bernhard Koeptli, and Dr. Caspar Koepfli, Jr., 
arrived later. These earlier pioneers were re-enforced by 
constant arrivals. They all clustered around the home- 
steads of the Suppigers and Koepflis. In 1836 an event 
occurred that made the northern part of Helvetia township 
the centre of life and activity of this Swiss colony. It was 
the foundation of 
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THE TOWN OF HIGHLAND, 


The era of town and city foundations in Illinois is cotem- 
porary with the internal improvement fever. A railroad 
leading from Mount Carmel to Alton, and passing through 
this township, was in contemplation. General James Semple, 
then a member of the Flouse of Representatives of the ninth 
General Assembly of Illinois, from this county, together with 
Joseph Suppiger and Solamon Koepfli, selected section 5 of 
this township for the site of a future town. The new railroad 
was tormally recognized by the State, and au appropriation of 
$1,600,000 made tor the construction of thisand the Alton (—) 
Shawneetown railroad, February 27, 1837, General Semple 
was Speaker of the Ilouse during the term of the tenth Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1836 to 1838, and a warm personal friend of 
Abraham Lineola, who represented Sangamon county at 
that time. The question of naming the town was mooted 
by the parties interested, the names of New Switzerland and 
Helvetia being suggested. Semple thought those names to 
be rather foreign, aud being by birth a Scotchman of the 
Highlands, and his associates hailing also from elevated re- 
gions, the name of Migh/ind, as complimentary to the three 
founders was adopted. The original plat of the town, as re- 
corded, shows not only the projected railroad, but also the 
depot grounds and an additional railroad, named “ Die 
Beileville und St. Louis Zweigbahn,” (branch road to Belle- 
ville and St. Lonis.) The road was never built. 

The foundation of the town was sueceeded by the terrible 
commercial crisis of 1837. The little community was 
virtually without any circulating medium in the form of 
money for years. No debts could be paid except in cattle 
ar produce, but even these were nearly worthless. Despite 
all these discouraging surroundings, the population developed 
a certain activity. A steam mill was erected as early as 
1837 by a copartnership, Joseph Suppiger & Co., consisting 
of Joseph Suppiger, Dr. F. Ryhiner, and Caspar Meyer. 
The capacity of the mill was then about 30 barrels of flour 
in 24 hours, It had a saw-mill attached to it. From 1840 
to 1550, the firm was composed of Joseph, Melehior, and 
Bernard Suppiger, James Reynolds, and David Thorp, A 
fourth brother, David, bought Bernard's share in 1850. In 
1854, James Reynolds sold ont to Bernard Suppiger, who 
then became again a partner of the firm. In 1866, the mill 
passed into the hands of David Suppiger, Robert Suppiger, 
(oldest son of Bernard), Hale M. Thorp, and Henry Wein- 
heimer. The latter sold his share to Otto Suppiger, (young- 
est son of Bernard), and Edwin J. Raith in 1880. H. XM. 
Thorp’s interest, }, was recently bought hy Adolph tuegger, 
the present treasurer of Madison county. The name of the 
firm is now David Suppiger & Co. The first building was 
put up by Joseph Suppiger, and the machinery for both 
grist and corn mill by an eastern milJwright, named Gale, a 
bro:her of the late “ Benny” Gale, who lived in section 14 
in this township until recently. Additional improvements 
were constructed in I845 by Ingersoll, also an eastern man. 
In 1857 the whole mill was remodeled, the saw-mill remoyed, 
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and a new enzine constructed under the supervision of Cap- 
tain Julius Raith * the father of the present partner. 

These mills have ground three and a half millions 
of bushels of wheat sine: 1437, of which three mi lions 
have been ground since 1857. Their products have 
found a market in St. Louis, Terre Haute, New Orleans, 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Albany, England, Treland 
Scotland and Belgium. The present capacity is 250 barrels 
per day. The highest price paid for wheat was $2.45 in 
gold in 1858, and $3.50 in greenbacks in 1867. The lowest 
price, 62} cents, was paid in 1851. Flour brought then 
$3.50 per barrel, $14.00 gold in 1858, and $17 50 greenbacks 
in 1867. The mills have now been operated 45 years, 
and the proprietors state with pride aud satisfaction, that 
during all this time no accident causing the loss of life or 
limb has ever occurred, nor have the works ever been injured 
by fire. The company have always used French burr stones 
for grinding wheat. The gross value of all mill products 
turned out in 1881 exceeds the sum of $200,000, and that of 
all products since 1837 reachesalmast five millions of dollars. 

The first mechanic of Highland was a wagon maker, 
named Kracker, from St. Gall, Switzerland. His first wagon 
was completed in 1839, Krucker had formerly worked at 
gun carriages for Carrera, the celebrated half breed ruler of 
Guatemala, in Central America. Lang. a blacksmith, re- 
moved to Nanvoo in 1840. Charles Kinne started a harness 
shop about the same time. The first store in Highland was 
opened by Etijah Eilisoa, on the site of the Highland Honse. 
David Thorp opened a store at the site of the present 
bank in 1838 or 1839, and became first postmaster of High- 
land, which heretofore bad to send to Clifton, in Clinton 
county, and then to Troy for their mails, 

Jacob Eggen, who had arrived in 1833, s:arted a brick- 
yard soon after, and conneeted, in company with Labhard, a 
pottery with it. The first vessels for the St. Louis White 
Lead Works were made in this pottery. Mr. Eggen was 
also the founder of a distillery, and later a bakery, the first 
in Highland, and still in existence, now conducted by R. 
Baumann. The first hotel of the town was opened by 
Anthony Buchmann. 

In 1843, the town became a station on the stage route be- 
tween Vandalia and St. Louis; and a proud day it proved 
for the town people when the first stage coach, drawn by 
four hor-es, came thundering along through the town. 

A wool carding machine was crected by N, Smiley in 
1843; in after years it passed into the hands of Mr. Stahl, 
who converted it into a yarn factory. The works were 
greatly enlarged by Bosshard and Feickert, hut never be- 
came remunerative. 

BREWERIES. 

John Guggenbnehler was the founder of this industry. He 
started the Jefferson Brewery in 1843, which afterward 
passed into the hands of Daniel Wild. In 1865 it was eon- 


solidated with the 

* Capt. Raith had won his captainey in the Mexiean war. He com- 
manded a regiment inthe civil war, and fell in the battle of Shiloh, 
leading a charge. 
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Highland Brewery, founded in 1854, by Charles L. Ber- 
nays, who in 1856 took Gerhard Schott and M. I. Schott in 
as partuers. Bernays sold bis whole interest to these par- 
ties in 1857. Svon after Gerhard Schott sold his interest, 
and Martin F. and Christian Schott remained sole proprie- 
tors until] 1870, when Chiistian Schott withdrew from the 
business. It has been since and is now most successfully 
managed by M. F. Schott. The capital invested is $40.000 ; 
the capacity of the brewery is 6,000 barrels per year, and 
gives occupation to 12 laborers, whose wages amounted to 
$8,000 in 1881. The value of products sold in 1831 was 
$45,000, and about $400,000 since 1870. 


DISTILLERY. 


Jacob Eggen, together with Ludwig Gruetli, started a 
distillery in 1844, with Henry Hermann and George Ruegger 
as partners. In 1849 the business passed into the hands of 
Anthony Miller, Henry Hermann, and J. J. Spindler, and 
was successfully continued until 1865, when the partnership 
was dissolved. The capacity of the works was about 15 barrels 
of high wines per day. Amount of corn used, 200 bushels 
per day. A rectifying apparatus was connected with the 
distillery since [849. Henry Hermann continued in the 
business another year, wheu he turned his attention to the 
erection of the 

BIGHLAND CITY MILLS. 
Henry Hermann, John Leder, and C. H. Seybt, partners— 
capital stock, $100,000. The old firm has undergone some 
changes, and at this day, the capital stock is composed of 
7 shares, of which Henry Hermann and O. H. Seybt own 
each 2; and John Hermann, Emil Hermann and Mrs 
Blakeman, each 1 share. The products of these mills are 
favorably known in both hemispheres, aud command first 
prices Last year's transactions amounted to over $300,000. 


EARLY SCHOOLS AND CHURCTIES. 


The founders of Highland made great efforts to provide 
for the education of the children at the very beginning of 
the settlement, ready to sacrifice the last dollar for that 
purpose. A Miss Slater was retained as teach2r, although 
there was no school-house provided; she taught in the 
houses of the various families. Joseph Suppiger, the man 
who tauzht and labored for all, succeeded at an early day— 
probably in 1839 or 1840, to raise funds enough to erect a 
school-house. It was built by Joseph Mueller, on what is 


now ealled Methodist Ifil], at an expense of $300. Re- 
ligious services were held occasionally, as itinerant 


preachers of any creed or denomination happened to come 
into the settlement. The school-house on Methodist Hill 
was open to all. Joseph Rieger, a Lutheran preacher, who 
had for years been a missionary among the Indians, made 
regular visits to Highland until 1541. 
was the first Catholic priest to come to Highland. Pro- 
testants and Catholics united to erect an edifice for public 
devotion for all Christians, irrespective of dogmas and rites 
in 1844. 

Music, voeal and instrumental, was practiced from the 
very beginning. Some few of the old guard are surviving, 


' of plenty, and all seemed to prosper. 


Father Maragno | 
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and it is with pride and delight that the old selfconstructed 
buss, serviceable to this day, is shown, although the materials 
out of which it was so skillfully “ built,” were “annexed,” 
or appropriated without price. 

The musicians of 1840 were, Edward Hammer, Ist vio- 
lin ; Charles Kinne, 2nd violin; Fritz Kinue, bass. (Ham- 
mer and Fritz Kinne, cabinet makers, had procured the 
materials while iv Louisville, and built the instrument). 
David Suppiger, clarionet; Josephand Melchoir Suppiger, 
violins ; and John Suppiger, flute, united with the old guard 
soon after their arrival. 

Theatrical performances commenced iu 1848 with Anthony 
Beck (Saline), Mrs. Durer, Miss. Stafftelbach, Melchoir 
Suppiger, Rudolf Fischer, C. Wasen, and Schubert on 
the stage. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Boernstein and also Mrs. C, 
L. Bernays participated with great zeal in 1849 and 1850. 

Vocal music was cultivated by an organized society, in 1890, 
composed of Jacub Kleiner, Christian Branger (dead), 
Henry Zobrist, Dominie Brey, Christian Rubin (dead), 
Chr. Feutz, Samucl Krebs, Vincent Steiner, Hugo Reichert, 
Joseph Schepperle and Albert Waldschmidt, (dead). 

The village was now past its infancy. The stormy years 
of 1847 to 1849, when the whole continent of Europe 
seemed to be ina state of revolution, had driven large nnm- 
bers of immigrantsto America, and Highland received its 
full share. The town developed rapidly, many business 
houses threw their doors open to the public, the shops of the 
mechanics resounded with the bustle of busy fabor, the 
prairies surrounding the town had been converted into fields 
But the breaking out 
of the civil war called the men to arms. The mechanic of 
the workshop threw down the hammer, the farmer boy left 
his plow, the teacher his school, the clerk his pen, to take 
up the gun in defense of the republic, which had given to 
all a cherished home, with a promise of a future of plenty. 

The war over, those who had beeu spared, returned to 
their former fields of labor. The town had now a popula- 
tion of nearly two thousand inhabitants. The log cabins 
and light frame buildings were disappearing, substantial 
houses built of brick, perhaps 200 in number, gave the 
town a city-like appearance. 

An agitation to incorporate the town resulted in the adop- 
tion of a town charter, which was enforced April 1865. The 
names of the town officials are here introduced : 


1865, Prest., Jacob Eggen. 1867 Trus., Chas. Kinne, 
“ Trus. Jos. Speckars, as «yor. A. Felder, 
li “ Henry Weinheimer, « Alvis Brnegger, 
Xavier Suppiger, Andrew Just. 
‘+ Frank Appel. « Clerk, John Blattner. 
“Clerk, B. 1. Hoffmann, 1868, Prest., Joseph Harnisch. 


“ Ly & ee 


‘ ‘ 


1866, Prest., John Buchter. “  Trus., Stephen Schwarz. 
“ Trus., Leopard Knoebel, « George Ruegger, 
. ef, 1, AVY, e “ TIenry Hermann, 
es « Alvis Bruegger, ce «Andrew Just. 

“we «é 


Christopher Menz. “ Clerk, B. E. Hoffmann. 
“ Town Magistrate, Chas. Boes-1869, Prest., Charles Kinne. 


chenstein. “ Trus., Stephen Schwarz 
“ Clerk, B. E. Hoffmann. « Dre A aigeider; 
1867, Prest ,J. 1¥. Willimann. ‘ «Chas. Feickert, 


~,. 
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{S69 Trus., Martin Malin. 1x76 Trus., Chas. F. Kuhnen. 
“ Clerk, John Blattner. ee “ George Dumbeck, 
1S70. Pre-t , Chas. Kinne. Clerk, Chas, Boeschenstein. 
“« Trus., J. J. Spindler, 1877, Prest., J. H. Willimann, 


st «Xavier Suppiger, “ Trus., Stephen Schwarz, 
6 « “Martin Hahn, ef «Dominik Weber, 
e «Stephen Schwarz. i « John Wickenhansen, 
«Clerk, John Blattner. % “Tred. Zinymermann. 


1871, Prest., John Suppiger. 


“ Trns., Lorenz Winter, 


Clerk, Adolph Ruegger. 
1878, Prest., Moritz Huegy. 


« « J. J. Spindler, “ Trus.. L. Grapp, 
ce ‘J. J. Briner, ss “Dominik Weber, 
ef Christ. Hotz. ot “John Wickenhausen, 
“Clerk, John Blattner. es «John Buelter. 
1872, Prest., Charles Kinne. “ Clerk, Chas. Hagnaner. 


“ 


Trus., Jos. Speckard. 1879, Prest., Moritz Huegy. 


cs «Fritz Pagan, “  Trus., L. Grapp, 
cc da dl, asa, L “Dominik Weber, 
se *¢  Lonis A pple. « “John Guggenbuebler, 


“ wos 6b 


Jac. Grossenbacher. 
“ Clerk, Chas. Bosshard. 
1830, Prest., Fred. B. Suppiger. 


Police Mag’st., Jacob Eggen. 
Clerk, Chas. Boeschenstein. 
1873, Prest., J. HL. Willimann. 


& 


«« Trus., Lorenz Winter, Trus., Henry Miieller, 

e «Jacob Kamm, S “ Dominik Weber, 

‘s « Arnold Stocckling, a « John Guggenbuehler 
e “ Christian ITotz. i «Jac. Grossenbacher. 
“ Clerk, Alexander Beck. “Clerk, Charles Bosshard. 


1874, Same as in US75, 
1875, Prest., J. Ho Willimann. 
«  Trus,, Louis inne, 


1881, Prest., Fred. B Suppiger. 
Above Trustces re-elected. 
“ Clerk, Alexander Beck. 


c «Timothy Grunaz, {882, Prest., Fred B. Suppiger. 
e «Chas. F. {Kuhnen, « Trus., L. Grapp, 
os ‘© George Dumbeck. “Edward Boeschenstein, 
“ Clerk, John Menz. i *¢ Henry Hediger, 
1876, Prest., J, H. Willimann. ou “ Jac. Grossenhacher. 
t} 
“ Trus., Stephen Schwarz, “ Clerk, Alexander Beck. 
sé «f 


Dominik Weber, 


The government of the town was an easy task. The offi- 


cers have invariably acted with prudent economy; as at | 


a time of the all-prevailing railroad fever, the citizens voted 
a subvention of $10,000 to the Vandalia road—August 12, 
1867,—the town board wisely levied a special tax to meet 
interest and payment of amount borrowed at fixed periods 
of time; the last payment on account of this railroad debt 
became due and was paid in 1875, vight years after the crea- 
tion of the debt. The town has not paid a corporation tax 
since, has its streets and sidewalks in good condition, no 
debts to pay, and $2500.29 in its cash-box,—March 31, 
1882. 

The town is divided into four wards, some of which have 
heen classed as follows: 1st Ward is known as the Red 
Quarter; 3d Ward, Fort Sumter ; and 4th Ward, JJethodist 
(Juarter; why the second Ward has been slighted is un- 
known to the writer. The name of “ Fort Sumter” is of 
recent—war times—date. Some of its valiant denizens were 
decidedly loud in the denunciations of secession, and it was 
on their account that the ward was given this name. 

Some of the leading mannfactories of the town have been 
named above. We may add here the Highland foundry,— 
a stock concern,—N. Rohr’s planing mills and door and 
sash factory ; Grossenbacher’s Custom Mills, the Highland 
Mineral Water Factory. 
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Grain-elevators, erected near the depot grounds, ficilitate 
the shipment of the agricultural products of this and adja- 
cent townships. 

Great sacrifices have been made in endeayors to open ecal 
mines, but without success. Artesian wells have becn souk, 
and are now supplying some of the manufactories with 
water. 

The population of the town, nearly all of direct European 
immigration, have retained a great many features of their 
native lands. The “ Vereine’’ (societies for ratioual enjoy- 
ments and recreation) are as numerous, or more so, than in 
any of the villages of the “ Fatherland.” A few lines may 
he devoted to a brief s:etch :— 


SOCCETIES AND LODGES. 


Highland Library Association, organized December 9th, 
1859, A. E. Bandelier, President. 

First Bourd of Trustees—Frederick Ryhiner, Joseph Sup- 
piger, Solomon Koepfli, Joho Suppiger, and A. E. Ban- 
delier. 

This association collected a valuable library, carefully 
selecting works that would answer the respective needs of 
pupils, teachers, and people of all vocations in life. In order 
to create a desire for study and self-education, courses of 
lectures on natural science were arranged during the winter 
mouths, and practieally illustrated hy an expensive physical 
apparatus. The lecturers were: Professor Baer, Julius 
Hammer, Drs. Ryhiner, Suter, Bernays and Halter, and 
Messrs. A. E. Bandelier, C. L. Bernays, A. F. Bandelier, 
and others. See personal mention below. 

Highland was at its best. The library of 1859 has been 
constantly enlarged, and is now in charge of the literary 
section of the Turn-Verein, open to all in the comfortable 
reading room of the society. 

Josepu Suprraer herctofore mentioned, born in Lucerne, 
Switzerland, was educated fur the pulpit at the Jesuit 
College. Not being disp sed to devote himself to this voca- 
tion, he entered the cloth factory of his father and uncle, 
Joseph and John Suppiger, as book-keeper. LHe emigrated 
to the U.S. in 183], as stated heretofore. Father and unele 
followed in 1833. 

Sotomox Korprut. The families of Koepfli and Suppiger 
were by no means in favor with the Ultramontanes of their 
native Canton, and this circumstance, together with the 
prospect of finding a larger field of occupation for their nu- 
merous families, induced them to emigrate. Solomon 
Koepfli, a son of Dr. C. Koepfli, mentioned herctofore, was, 
as Hon. G@. Koerner in his work, “ Das Deutsche Element,”’ 
speaks of him, as prudent and ealeulating, as active and en- 
terprising. His main aim was to advance the prosperity of 
the Swiss colony, as well as the town of Highland. Te 
lent a helping hand to every public enterprise, was untiring 
in the improvement of public reads, and, in later years, in 
his efforts to secure railroad facilities for his town. The an- 
thorities of the county, as well as the committees of the Le- 
gislature, were incessantly besieged by him with petitions 
and propositions. His labors, though not always aceom- 


panied with success, triumphed in the end, and gave to him 
«wonderful political influence. The American population 
held him, who was always in the lead and never seeined 
fatigued, in higher estimation than the German. Tis energy 
was by wany regarded as egotism and self-aggrandizement, 
and envy took every oppovtunity to question his motives. 
It may be that he insisted too rigorously on what he thought 
to be his rights, and that his decided and sometimes hasty 
acts gave offense. However, he was the proper man in the 
proper place. The rapid growth of the settlement, the good 
reputation it enjoys, even beyond the limits of the state, 
are, in part, his work, as well as that of Joseph Suppiger. 

Solomon Koepfli, though deeply interested in political life, 
never sought office, only once, in 1862, consenting to become 
a delegate to the Constitutional Convention of Ilinois. His 
over-fatiyuing labors during the session of this convention 
undermined his otherwise robust health. He tried to im- 
prove it by repeated visits to Europe. At his last sojourn 
at Zurich, he occupied his time with preparations for the 
exeention of his favorite plan—to found a high school at 
Highland. He was also engaged in a literary work, the 
history of the Swiss Colony iu Madison county, but death 
intervened svon after he returned to Highland, 1860. His 
labors in the improvement of public schools should also be 
mentioned, as well as his readiness to materially aid the 
pubhe schools at home. 

Dr. F. Ryaryer, born December 7, 1806, died July 14, 
1879. Dr. Ryhiner was a graduate of the University of 
Heidelberg, had frequented the Universities of Vienna, 
Prague, and heard lectures in Paris. Became military sur 
geon of his native city, Basel, in 1833. He got entangled 
in political troubles on account of his broad and liberal 
views, and became disgusted with affairs generally. He came 
to ihe U.S. in 1835, and became a resident of Highland in 
1837. He has always been known as a publie-spirited man. 
As a physician he was. peer to all. 

A. E. BANDELIER, a native of the Jura region, the French 
part of Canton Berne, Switzerland, educated for the legal 
profession at Lausanne, he became a member of the Superior 
Court, when scarcely 21 years of age and presiding judge a 
few years later. ‘The happiest period of my Iife svon 
ended, for unfortunately,’’ says Mr. Bandelier, “did the 
soyercign people see fit to elect me to the legislative council, 
although IT had never felt any inclination for political labors.” 

Mr. Bandelier was soon after called to the government 
eounci]. The political troubles of those years caused a radi- 
cal change ; a new constitutional convention was called, of 
which Mr. B. became a member. He was again offered the 
presidency of the superior court, but refused to accept and 
chose, as he says, to look for once beyond the narrow boun- 
duries of Switzerland. We visited Brazi] in 1847,in com- 
pany with his friend, J. Balsiger, and arrived in 1848 in 
Highland, where in 1854, he in company with Dr. F. Ryhin- 
erand M. Huyge, opened the well, and to this day favorably 
known banking house of F. Ryhiner & Co. He is the only 
surviving partner of the firm. The Home Government of 
Switzerland, remembering the sterling qualities of this man, 


made him consul of that Republic at an early date; his 
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consulate embraced not only the Mississippi valley io New 
Orleans, but extended southeast to the Carolinas. 

Mr. Bandelier’s labors as school director of Highland 
from 1858 to 1860 are still remembered, as elevating the 
schools to their present proud rank. 

Proressor Barn, an educated and eminent pedagogue 
of Zurich, had for years tried “ Latin” farming in Texas. 
Horace’s celebrated ode : 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 

Ut prisca gens mortalium 

Rura paterna bubus exercet suis 

Solutus omni foenere. 


etc. 


found but indifferent application in Texas, and Mr. Baer, 
bidding farewell to the Jone star state, hastened to the Swiss 
Eldora, where he took charge of the public schools as prin- 
cipal and with the assistance of but two other teachers, suc- 
ceeded to manage, instruct and greatly advance not less 
than 300 pupils. Tis labors were not appreciated by all, 
for many were incompetent to comprehend them. He laid 
down the ferule in 1862. His weary head was laid to rest 
in the same year. A grateful community erceted a monu- 
ment in honor of this pioneer pedagogue. The writer of 
these sketches conducted the mourning children to the grave 
of their beloved friend and teacher in September, 1862, to 
decorate it, and the monument with the choicest flowers of 
the beautiful gardens of Highland, 

Jvutius Hammer, candidatus theologe, a somewhat ec- 
centric gentleman, but of sterling qualities, was cast on the 
shores of America, in consequence of insurrections and civil 
wars in Germany. He bore the joys and ills of bachelor 
life with the ease of a philosopher for many years, and when 
painful and incurable disease seized upon him, he died as 
only stoles can. 

Cart Lupwic BEernays, a journalist of note. and con- 
noisseur of fine arts of distinction, came to Highland in 
1848, engaged in commercial and mannfacturing pursuits. 
Iilluck seemed to have pursued him. Losses by fire made 
him, comparatively speaking, a poor man ; but men of fer- 
tility of brain as Bernays enjoyed are never without re- 
sources. Adversity might bend him, but never break him. 
He was asplendid writer, aman of most liberal views. His 
articles published in the “ Anzeiger” of St. Louis, from 1558 
to 1861 were forcible and pointed, aud made the German 
element of St. Louis a unit in opposition to secession. Ber- 
nays was U.S. consul at Zurich, and Helsingaer, and after 
resigning this position he entered the U.S. army, advancing 
to the rank of colonel, and remaining in the field nntil the 
After the war he took up the journalistic 
pen again, plying it as pointedly as every before, never lay- 
ing it down until 1880 when he was called off to attend the 
erand parade of the mysterious realms beyond. 

Apotr F. Baxve ter, born August 6, 1840, came to 
Highland in 1848. His education is principally the work 
of his parents. A great linguist, he mastered various mod- 
ern languages and has studied the classical works of France, 
Germany and England. In tater years he perfected 
himself in the Spanish tongue and now understands the lan- 
guage of various Indian nations in Mexico. His researches 


war was ended, 


in Mexico have raised him to a national promisence. The 
scientific world, deeply interested in several pamphlets pub- 
lished by him, at the request of Prof. Morgan, of Rochester, 
are now awaiting with anxiety, the publication of a work 
contemplated by A. F. Bandelier, who has, for several years, 
braved the dangers of life among the savages, for the sake 
of seience. 


HELVETIA SCHUETZEN VEREIN-SHARPSIHOOTERS,—1861, 


Henry Hermann first presiding officer. This society is 
still in existence. Its rolls contain the names of 139 
members, many of whom, however, have fired off their last 
cartridge, and now are awaiting the often mentioned horn 
of Gabriel to reeall them to action. This society has done 
much to make Ffighland as attractive as it is now. A 
beautiful park, donated by Joseph and Solomon Koepfli to 
the society in trust, has been embellished at great expense, 
and has ever sinee 1863 been the favorile place of resort. 
Thousands have gathered there from almost every state of 
the Union to participate in the festivities by this society. 
List of names :— 
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to erect a publie hall of fine architecture, large enough to 
comfortably seat 700 persons. The musical organizations 
of the day, theatrical troups, amateur or professional, poli- 
tical mectings find accommodations in the building. We ap- 
pend an alphabetical list of the members —S7—is added : 


Adelmann Theo., 
Ammann Jos. C., 
Appel Jac. M., 
Appel Louis, 
Appel Louis J., 
Appel William, 
Baer Erwin, 
Bandelier Ad. Eug., 
Bandelier Ad. F., 
Beck Athos, 
Blattner Jobn, 
Blatmer Louis, 


Boeschenstein Chas. sr., 
Bocschenstein Chas. jr, 


Boe-chenstuin Edward 
Rollmann Ienry, 
Bosshard Chas , 
Briner J. J., 
BuchImann Jacob, 
Chipron P. C., 
Christian Jacob, 
Debrunner Atbert, 
Dumbeck George, 


Kinne Louis, 
Knoebei J. B., 
Kubnen Chas. F., 
Lentwiller Sam, 
Laon Dave, 
Maeehtlen C.1., 
Maclitlen Jac., 
Manhart Louis, 
Mason Leroy, 
Menz Jacob, 
Meyer Henry, 
Miller Jas. W1., 
Mneller Adolph, 
Mueller Gustave, 
Nohe J. T., 
Oshler Arthur, 
Osthotf Albert, 
Pabst Selmar, 
Raith Edw. J, 
Ttoth Geo., 
Ruegger Adolph, 
Ruegger Arnold, 
Rvhiner F.C, 


Hy. Ifermann. 
(reo. Ruegger-. 
Jno. Guehter. 
Dr. It. ILalter. 
Triteslaccing st. 
B. A. Suppiger. 
David Suppiger. 
Jacob Weber, sr. 
Dom. Wiget. 
Martin Schott. 
(Feo, Steinegger. 
Je. Wirth: 
Peter Voegeli. 
Nic Voegeli. 
Hy. Laengli. 
Tho. Menzi. 
Fr. Ileger. 
J. UI, Willimann. 
Tim. Grnaz. 
J. Spoeni. 
B. Durlimann. 
Aug. J. Pagan. 
tud. Blattner. 
Jobn Menz. 
F. Rychner. 


Ad. Bundelier, Jr. 


Lonis Kinne. 
Moritz Huegy. 
F. (, Ryhiner. 
F. Unger. 

J. F. Ackermann, 
Arnold Freitag. 
Jos. Koepfli. 

X. Suter. 

S. Koepti. 

Wim. Schaeffer. 
An. Hammer. 
Wa. Zeller. 
heb. ITafter. 
Jul. Lani. 

B. E. Mofimann. 
Ad. Bandelier, sr. 
J. Amsier. 

D. Weber. 

F. Senn. 

Ily. Gleyre. 
Val. Kreuzer. 


Aug. Fleck lies. 
John Faessler. 
Chas. Feickert. 
Jac. Zimermann. 
C.F. Kuhnen. 
C. Schott. 

lly. Riedlinger. 
R. Baumann. 

C. Baer. 

Chas. Bosshard. 
F. Kaempif. 

S. T. Mason. 

J. F. Cooper. 
Jno. Guggenbuehler. 
TH. Metzger. 

L. Appel. 

M. Fellhauer. 
Peter streif. 

Rud. Widmer. 
Wend Heeger. 
Sam. Blattner. 
Dr. A. Felder. 

I. Suppiger, sr. 
Const. Nilliet. 
Welestine Brossard. 
A. IToeutli. 

Wal. Krenzer. 
Mich. Kaempff. 
Con. Meyer. 
Xavier Suppiger. 
Bern. Durer. 

A. Brockner. 
Jno. Suppiger. 
And. Wehrly. 
J.P. Wachsmuth. 
Rud. Dackhard. 
Rob. Suppiger. 
MM. Hofer. 

J. Grossenbacher. 
J. Fischbaeh. 

ee bagless 
Caspar <amm. 
D. Wild. 

J. Weber, Jr. 
ly. Weinheimer. 
F. Wegner. 


J. Obeding. 

II. Blatiner. 
M. Streiff. 

P. Jaeober. 

. Kleiner. 

A. Olt. 

F. Schneider. 
J. Mueller. 

J. Bircher. 

C. Bircher. 

I. Streiff. 

J. Kamm. 

O Schlegel. 

C. Suppiger. 
Ad. Ruegger. 
J. Richie. 

Nic. Rohr. 
Jae. Menz. 

Jac. IXruiz. 
J.S Hoerner. 
das. Keith. 
Jno. Wettstein. 
L. Ruhr. 

C. Hoffmann. 
F. Gleyre. 

J. WYermann. 
Chas. Lambelet. 
Hy. Wirz. 

L. Englehorn. 
Dr. J. Wirth. 
F. B. Suppiger- 
J. Bachmann. 
lly. Mueller. 
Ily. Niniker. 

$s. Leutwiler, Jr. 
J. Amsler. 

das. 1°. Law. 

J. G. Dumbeck. 
John Ehrhard. 
J.C. Garbald. 
Win. Schaeffer. 
Jacob Buehlmanon. 
Rad. Bruner. 
Aug. Iberg. 

L. Senn. 

John Kraenchi. 
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HIGHLAND TURN VEREIN—ORGANIZED MAY 1866, 
This society has enjoyed the greatest popularity ever he- 
stowed upon an organization of the kind in the town. Do- 
nations have poured in from all sides, enabling the “ Verein” 


schon Chr., 
Schou M.J., 
Schott Otto, 
Siedler Robt., 
Schuepbach Ad., 
Spindler J. J., 
Stamm M., 
Stamm Adolph, 
Stoveklin Arnold, 
Snppiger Chas. B.; 
Suppiger David, 
Su piger Leo., 
Suppiger Otto, 
Todd Joseph, 
Weber Dom., 
Weber Fred. E., 
Weher John, 
Wildi Jol.n, 
Wildhaber Henry, 
Wiggenhanser Jolin, 
Zimmeiuann Jacob. 


Ernest: Louis, 
Treuler Fritz, 
trrantzow Louis, 
Gruaz Tim., 

Grubier Frank, 
Gnggenbuehler John, 
Guggenbuehler Navier, 
Haller Ernest, 
Hellmuth P. &., 
Hermaon Emil, 
Ilermann John, 
Hermann Robert, 
Hloerner Jno. S$, , 
Hoffmann B. E., 
Kamm Robt., 

Kamin William, 
Keith James .\., 
Kempif Fritz, 

Kinne Fritz, 

Kinne Ewxnil, 


HARMONIE SINGING CLUB—ORGANIZED, DEC. 8, 1867. 


First president, F. Kaeser. 

Charter members: Jacob Weber, Samuel Weber, 
—Vogt, Jacob Morath, Fritz Kaeser, John Kaeser, Alfred 
Bosshard, Erwin Bosshard, Mi. Butikofer. 

Additional members:—Jacob Menz, Fritz Frenler, Gott- 
lieb Huber, Jacob Frenler, Fritz Siegrist, J.J. Briner, John 
Moser, Christian Koch, Henry Hediger, and Casper Blum, 
Jacob Simons has been musical direetor since 1876. 

Lovers of voeal music, after all the best can be produced, 
must be delighted to hear this elub. The writer was fortu- 
nate enough to listen to some of their most beautiful pieces 
at a recent day, and takes pleasure to make mention of it in 
these pages. 


HIGHLAND LODGE 983 A. F. AND A. MASONS—CIIARTERED 


ocTOBER. 6, 1468. 


On the lith ef September, 1867, Jerome Gorin, Grand 
Master of Masons of the state of INinois, granted a dispen- 


sation to Curtis Blakeman, Robert alter, John B. Knoe- 
bel, G. Rutz, H. KE. Todd, Robert Suppiger, HH. M. Thorp, 
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and Henry Laengle to meet and work with John Beveus of 
Marine Lodge 355 as Worshipful Master. On the 6th day 
of October, 1863, a charter was granted to Highland 
Lodge No, 553, with the above and Otto Brodtbeck, Louis 
KKinne, and Louis Appel as charter members. The first 
officers were Robert Suppiger, W. M., H. M. Thorp, 8. W., 
Louis Kinne, J. W., Curtis Bleakeman, Treasurer. Galens 
Rutz, Secretary, Otto Brodtbeck, 8. D., Louis Appel, J. D., 
and Ii. I. Todd, Tyler, who were installed and the 
lodge constituted by S. V. Crossman as proxy of the M. W. 
Grand Master, November 19, 1868. 

The present officers are: Edwin J. Raith, W. M., John 
Guegenbuehler, 8. W., Ernst Hoefle, J. W., L. E. Kinne, 
Treasurer, Robert Suppiger, Secretary, J. C. Ammann, §, 
D,Wi. M. Mason, J. D, Albert Debrunner, Tyler. 

The present membership is 40. Since the granting of the 
dispensation the lodge has had 66 applicants, 49 of which 
were accepted, five of which have not receivcd the master's 
degree. Dy death the lodge has lost five members, to wit: 
Curtis Blakeman, April 26, 1875, Robert Halter, October 4, 
1877, G. W. Iferrin, January 29,1879, P. D. Mervin, 
April 18, 1881, and W. J. Collins, Oztober 7, 1831. 

Druids. Highland Lodge 44, V. A. O. D., organized Sep- 
tember 19, 187-1. 

Charter members: Martin Hahn, Frank "Lorenze, 
Arthur Ovhler, Charles Boeschenstein, Frank Weiss, and 
Fritz Kunz. The lodge has now eighteen members ia 
good standing, officers as follows: J. J. Briner, E. E., 
Henry Hebrank, Martin Hahn, and Daniel Grossenbacher. 

Odd Fellows. Uighland Lodge, No. 651, £. 0.0. F,, in- 
stituted, February 1, 1878. 

The charter members were: James N. Jarvis, J. B. 
Purviance, Charles Boesehenstein, Arnold Stoecklin, and 
Jacob Buehlmann. 

This lodge has now 24 members in good standing. The 
present officers are: Ernest Ifoefle, N. G., Jacob Maecht- 
len, V. G., Charles Boeschenstein, Seeretary, and Arnold 
Stoecklin, Treasurer. 

Knights of Honor. Highland Lodge, No. 1605, K. of H. 
was instituted May 15, 1879, with 29 charter members, to 
wit: Arnold Stoeckliu, Charles Boeschenstein, H. I. Todd, 
James H. Miller, Robert Hagnauer, Charles Bosshard, Fritz 
Kunz, Frank Weiss, Jacob Maechtlen, James A. Keith, 
Jacob Zimmermann, Dr, J. Wirth, L. L. Maechtlen, E. J. 
Raith, W. J. Colhius, T. J. Riehardson, Louis Grantzow, 
Kmil Chipron, Adolph Mueller, J. V. Roseberry, Fred 


Harnist, J. C. Ammanu,S Pabst, Jacob Menz, Henry Rini- 


ker, KE. B. Huegy, F. B. Suppiger, H. Meyer, and P, C. 
Chipron. 

The lodge hast lost oae member, W. J. Collins, by death, 
October 7, 18381. 

It is now composed of 49 members, officers as follows: 
F. B. Suppiger, 8. P. Dictator, Robert Suppiger, Dictator, 
C. L. Maechtlen, V. D, J. H. Miller, A. D., H. E. Todd, 
Guide, Emil Chipron, Chaplain, . J. Laith, Reporter, S. 
Pabst, F. R., A. Mueller, Treasurer, H. J. Wildhaber, 
Guardian, and P. C. Chipron, Sentinel. 

The Highland Agricultural society foundel January, 


1869, by A. EK. Bandelier, Jacoh Kggen, John Balsiger and 
others, has developed great activity. In later years agri- 
cultural and mechanical expositions were introduced, and 
have proved a decided success. 

The Gruetli Oerin a soeiety organized with a view of mu- 
tual assistance in need or disease, as well as for the purpose 
of mental culture, was founded iu 1871 by Charles Boesch- 
enstein, F’, Kunz, and Jacob Weber. 

Highland is now, 1882, one of the most enterprising and 
prosperous towns of the county. The commercial interests 
are represented by the Banking House of F. Ryhiner & 
Co., and the mereantile houses of G Kinne & Co., J.J. 
Spindler, Lorenz Winter, Ammann Wildi, J. H. Wil- 
limann, C. F. Kuhnen, George Roth, P. C. Chipron, Thorp, 
Kinne & Suppiger, L. Grantzow, August Majonier, A. H. 
Junod, Robert Suppiger and others; the leading tradesmen 
and mechanies are M. Stamm, J. J. Briner, Arnold Stoeck- 
lin, Charles Suppiger, Henry Ifediger, Wiggenhauser and 
Streif, M. Kempf, O. Schlegel, John Riffel, Jacob Freuler, 
A. Marxer, J. Mueller, Louis Knoebel, Stephen Schwarz, 
Henry Miieller, Joseph Speckart, Caspar Kamm, Otto Spel- 
lerberg, Charles Tutili, ete. Professionals: T, J Richardson, 
John Blattner, Law: Dr. A. Felder, Dr. J. B. Knoebel, Dr. 
G. Rutz, Dr. J. Wirth, Dr. Walliser, Dr. P. I. Hellmuth. 
Physician, Surgeon and Dentist. Timothy Gruaz, Notary, 
Financial Land and Jusurance Agency; Alexander Beck, 
Insurance, Charles Boeschenstein, Notary and Justice of 
the Peace. 

Hotel accommodations, as comfortable as may be desired, 
by Albert Orthoff, Jacob Zimmermann, Peter Giesler, Casi- 
mir Hoffmann, J. G. Dumbeck, Mueller Wick and 
others. Highland counts a number of retired farmers 
among its inhabitants, who of late are being jocularly named 


| © Zinsli Buere.” 


The public buildings of the town, Churches, Hospital, 
and School-houses, have been mentioned elsewhere. 

An effective volunteer fire brigade, with complete appara- 
tus, have in all cases fought the fire fiend with success. 

The publishing honses of J. S. Hoerner and ©. Boeschen- 
stein, are mentioned in the article on the Press. 

As stated above, the town, and in a measnre the township, 
are essentially a Swiss colony, but mention should also be 
made of other nationalities identified with the growth and 
subsequent developments of both. 

Soon after the laying out of the town of Ilighland, the 
Swiss colonists were reinforced hy a numerous immigration 
from the grand duchy of Baden. In 1840, the families of 
Bender, Meyer, Hammer and Bader arrived. Seventy-two 
persons arrived in 1841, among whom were Hotz, Federer, 
Rall, Trautner, Fellhauer, Essenpreis, Weber, Kustermann 
Holzinger, Voegele, Schwarz, Frey, Schaefer, Bellin, Barth, 
Koch, Winter, Woll, Ehrhardt, Hirsch, Weidner, Knopf, 
Metzger, Hottimann, and Zopf. Calentin Krenzer, a Davarian 
had preceded those parties a few years. Most of these fami- 
lies settled east, or northeast of Highland, in a semi-circle, 
extending not more than six or seven miles from Highland. 

They all had to become “ pionecrs,” for their means were 
insufficient to buy improvements. Their privations were 
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numerous, and many not used to the tropical heat of the 


American summer, nor the terrible cold of our winter bliz- 
zards, wonld exclaim—“ Oh, had we remained in the father- 


land?” Their frngality and diligence enabled them to over- — 


come all privations, and their toils were richly rewarded. 
Fields of plenty appeared in the course of a few years 
throughout the settlement, which in time had become as 
prosperous as any other in the blessed county of Madison. 
These people were all devont Catholics, and in 1844 they 
were able, with the assistance of their Swiss friends, Solomon 
Koepfli, Dr. Caspar Koepfli, and Jac b Durer, aud others, 
to erect their first church edifice. The first permanent 
priest of this congregation was Rey. Father P. Limacher, 
1850. 

The ccelesiastical chapter gives a succinct and accurate 
account of the wonderful development of this church, and of 
the noble works of priests and members. 

We next turn to what is called the “ French Settlement” 
in the township. Jt is of more recent date. Swiss colonists 
from the French Cantons, among them A. E. Bandelier, 
John Balsiger, Constant Rillict, and F. Vulliet, had domi- 
cited among their conntrymen as early as 1548. Wielandy, 
Pury, and others, had done likewise, withont forming a dis- 
tinct French settlement. In 1856, however, steps were taken 
to colonize the French speaking immigrants in the eastern 
part of the township. 

This French settlement, located south of the town of 
Sebastopol, was then started by L. Tremblay, a resident of 
Clinton county. 
life in the agricultural parts of France, and succeeded in 
selling his lands in Madison county to these new comers in 
small tracts, frequently containing only five acres, or even less. 
The northeast forty of the northwest quarter of section 24 
has thus been divided into nine tracts, all highly cultivated 
now. It looks more like a small village than a number of 
‘“‘farms.” John B. De Fountain erected a wind mill in 
1858. Jt grinds corn and saws lumber. The churches built 
here are mentioned in another chapter. L Tremblay was a 
native of France, but had arrived many years prior to 


ers, laughing at the conversation and the odd name suggested. 
On the next day, Mr. Ramsay came around to the store, as 
was his wont, and entered it with the question: ‘* Well, and 
how is Seba topol to-day?’ The name was established. 
The village is now composed of about a dozen houses, has a 
general store, owned by J. C. Steiner, two blacksmith shops, 
John C. Luchsinger and Elisha Demoulin; cartwright, 


' Radolf Kanfmann; one shoemaker shop, August Keiser. The 


town has never had a post-office, but by courtesy of the post- 
master of [Lighland is daily supplied with a mail, carefully 
packed up in a U.S. mail bag, and conveyed to Steiner's 
store by his freight team. 

The retrospect of less than 70 years, during which the 
township has become what it is at the present day, gives 
satisfaction. Sixty-seven years ago not an acre of the 25,000 
acres in the township was in private hands; now every acre 
is made useful. Sixty years ago there was neither a public 


~ place of worship nor a school house in the township, and 


IIe was well acquainted with the village — 


the foundation of his settlement. He died last year (1881), | 


leaving a widow and four children, three of whom reside in the 
settlement, the fourth having removed to Bond county. 


SEBASTOPOL. 

The town of Scbustopol, the centre of attraction for the 
neighborhood, was laid out by Timothy Grnaz in 1860. Mr. 
Gruaz had opened a store in the settlement in 1858, and 
erected the store bnilding, now occupied by John C. Steiner, 
in 1859. The name of the town originated in a humorons 
conversation between T. Gruaz and Norris Ramsay, who, as 
the nestor of the scttlement, was asked by the former to 
name the projected town. MRamsay declined doing so, when 
Gruaz cautioned him, saying: Mr. Ramsay, you had better 
give my town a name, and do it soon, for these Frenchmen 
around here will presently invent some long ontlandish and 
Jaw-breaking name, Sebastopol, for instance, if you doit 
name it. The store at the time was full of French custom- 


now there is a score of them. The population, less than 500 
iu 1840, has increased to 3,300 in 1882 

Official statistics of 1881 give the following figures in re- 
lation to productions: 162,420 bushels of corn, 228,450 of 
wheat, 35,223 of oats, 23,285 of fruit, 52,400 gallons of 
wine, 1,557 tons of hay, other field products in proportion. 
Dairy products were valued at over $10,000, and the receipts 
from the sale of fattened cattle and hogs amounted to over 
$30,000. 

The lands, 18,220 acres, of which, under the plow, repre- 
sent a cash value of $900,000, the town property is worth 
$325,000, and the personal property amonnts to a value of 
nt least $400,000, aggregating $1,625,000. The taxes of 
1881, for all purposes, amounted to $138,834.48, of which 
$40.15 remained unpaid. 

The township, a political corporation since the adoption 
of township organization, April, 1876, was represented in 
the county board nntil 1882 by H. M. Thorp, whose sterling 
qualities soon secured him a most prominent position in the 
board, although his party, the Republican, was largely in 
the minority there. 

At present, 1882, Helvetia township is officered as follows: 
Louis Latzer, Supervisor; Lewis Feutz, Clerk ; IE KE. Todd, 
Assessor; Robert Hagnaner, Collector; Christian Hotz, 
Christian Koch, and Christian Baumann, Highway Commis- 
sioners; David Suppiger, Lewis Latzer, and William Hag- 
nauer, Trustees of Public Schools ;’ Robert Suppiger, School 
Treasurer; and Charles Boeschenstcin, and John Buchter, 
Justices of the Peace. 

Several of the citizens of Ilelvetia have filled county 
offices, among whom mention is to be made of the late E. M. 
Morgan, associate justice from 1857 to 1861, succeeded hy 
Constant Rillict in 1861. The late Garrett Crownover, 
member of the House of Representatives, 1860 to 1562; 
Hon. Henry Weiuheimer, ditto, 1872 to 1874; the late 
George Ruegger, sheriff, 1864 to 1866; B Js. Ifottmann, 
county clerk, 1869 to 1877, and Adolph Ruegger, oldest son 
of G. Ruegger, county treasurer since 1877. 
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TIMOTITY GRUAZ. 


Tew men have passel more aetive lives than Timothy 
Gruaz; fewer yet have accomplished more. Belonging to 
the elass of thinkers, he mapped out for himself an inde- 
pendent course in life—distinctively hisown. A fair share of 
suecess has fallen to his lot; that it has not characterized 
all his ambition is partly due to the fact of his physieal 
disability. He was born in Lyons, France, June 8th, 1851, 
of Swiss parents. Ifis father, John Francis, was a merchant. 
His mother was Mary Anna Lerck. In 1533, when Timothy 
was a lad of seven, his parents returned to the land of their 
nativity, locating in Lausanne. Here the subjeet of this 
sketch enjoyed rare opportunities for the acquisition of 
knowledge under the direetion of sueh master teachers as 
La Harpe, Monnard and Vinet. His parents were Wesleyan 
Methodists in faith, their minister being the eminent mi-sion- 
ary, Rev. Cook. Those of this belief were subjected by the 
Swiss authorities to persecution, which caused many to seek 
a home in free Ameriea. Of this number were the Gruazes ; 
they eame to Highland in 1849. In 1856, Mrs. Gruaz died 
here. In 1868, John Francis Gruaz returned to his native 
land where he died January 13, 1881, having attained the 
good old age of eighty-four years. Timothy Grnaz’ first 
labor in this eountry was as teacher in the houschold of 
Captain Ledugerber, near Shiloh, St Clair county, then of 
Adolph Bandelier; then as assistant in the store of Huegy 
& Bandelier. On the Ist of July, 1851, these parties opened 
a bank in Highlans and installed him as book-keeper, teller 
aud eashier, at a salary of $8 per month. This salary looked 
large at the time in comparison with the $4 per month he 
had formerly earned and out of which he saved sufficient to 
purchase a couple of cows which he gave his father. Being 
of a speculative turn he commeneed laying the foundations 
of his successful business career by buying the present 
village site of Sebastopol and laying out the town. In com- 
pany with Huegy & Bandelier he prosecuted merehandising 
here for three years, when ill health compelled abandonment 
of sueli pursuits. In 1862 he bonght the Highlund Dote, of 
which he remained proprietor and editor for sis years. In 
1863 he visited Europe, traveling extensively over the Con- 
tinent. Upon his return he enlisted his energies in real 
estate aud insuranee, a business he has since prosecuted. A 
traveler from taste he has passed mueh time abroad. Tis 
letters to the St. Lonis papers and the local press have 
attracted much attention by their foree and vigor. Par- 
ticularly is this true of his letters from Mexico, a eonntry 
whose customs are happily set forth by his ready pen. Politi- 
cally, Mr. Gruaz is a Democrat. He was married June Sth, 
1872, to Josephine Ruegger, nee Durer, widow of George 
iuegger. 
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CHARLES BOESCHENSTEIN, Jr, 
Epiror and publisher of the Highlund Herald, was born 
October 27, 1862, in the town of Highland, Madison county, 
Illinois. It was here, in the eommon schools, that he reeeived 
his early education. However, he attended Smith Academy 
for a time, and when the Miyhland Herald was about to 
collapse, he then discontinued his studies to take charge of 
the Herald, in August, 1881. Politically he is an ardent De- 
mocrat, and his paper wields a large influence in the ranks 
of this party. His father, Charles Boeschenstein, Sr., was 
born on the 9th of March, 1829, at Stein Am Rheim. canton 
Schaffhausen, Switzerland, immigrated to America in 1848, 
and arrived at New Orleans in February, 1849. After 
working about in South St. Louis, whieh was then known as 


_ ** Wiebush,” he came to Highland in 1850, where he has 


, year he moved to Highland, where he died, September 


lived ever since. After arriving at the latter place, he 
made his living by working on farms and putting his hand 
to work at almost anything. For years he carried the 
mail between Highland and Trenton, on the O. & M. rail- 
road, and between Highland and St. Louis. In 1857 he 
was married to Rosette Heder. Of this union there were 
eight children, four of whom are dead. Of those living 
Charles is the oldest. In 1861 he was elected constable, 
and in 1865 justice of the peace, which office, together with 
the office of notary public, he still holds. He is a charter 
member of the Odd Fellows, Knights of Honor, Druids and 
Good Templars (the latter lodge is disbanded), and of 
Gruethi, Turner and Singing Societies. He was for years a 
member of the board of education, and as such was seere- 
tary of the board. He has always taken a great interest in 
educational matters and public enterprises. During the 
war he was a staunch Unionist, and a leader of the liberal 
league; in 1872 he joined the Greeley movement and is now 
a Democrat. 
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PROMINENT among the energetic, pushing business men 
of Highiand is C. P. Chipron, who was born in Paris, 
France, March 30, 1834. Ilis father was a commission 
merchant in that city. In 1548 he eame to America, his 
objective point being St. Louis. After remaining here a 
23d, 
1880. The subjeet of this sketch, familiarly known as Paul, 
had the advantages of the best schools in his native city, 
and early manifested a genius for invention. He followed 
farming near Highland until 1867, when he commenced 
operating in agricultural machinery. This was a field of 
labor much more congenial to his tastes, and one too which 
afforded him opportunities to exereise his peeuliar talents to 
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their highest degree. In 1868 he erected the machine shops 
with which he has since been connected. Whilst a farmer 
in 1860, he invented an improvement in self-rakers which he 
disposed of to D. M. Osborn & Co., and which has been 
largely used since. The second patent issued to him was 
for a corn sheller, bearing date February 11,1868, This 


sheller has taken premiums wherever exhibited, notably at | 


the Illinois State and the St. Louis Fairs. The award of 
these premiums where competition was great—entering into 
generous rivalry with many makes—was certainly very 
gratifying to Mr. Chipron and his hosts of friends. 

Selfbinders arrested his attention, forced as he was in 
selling agricultural machinery to handle them largely, and 
an improvement made by him seems destined to be univer- 
sally adopted. It is saying only what is richly deserved 
when Mr. Chipron is declared to be one of the best and 
most expert machine men in the State. 

He was married to Mrs. Alice Wielandy, March 2, 1858. 
By this union there have been born six children, two of 
whom are now teachers in good positions. Politically he is 
a pronounced Republican, taking an active part in every cam- 
paign and contributing largely to his party’s success. He is 
especially proud of the fact that his first ballot was cast for 
Abraham Lincoln for President. He has held the position 
of Chief of the Fire Department, city of Highland, and 


under his charge the efficiency of the department was | 


materially enhanced. In business circles he is recognized as 
being energetic, zealous and successful. His mechanical 
ingenuity finds full exercise in the prosecution of his 
business. 


JOHN S. HOERNER, 
Tue able editor of the JZighland Union, was born January 
28, 1846, in Remlingen, Bavaria, Germany. He came to 
56 
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America with his parents in 1856, arriving in Edwardsville 
in October of that year. After obtaining a common school 
education, he commenced as apprentice to the printer’s trade, 
October 17, 1860, in the office of the Madison Advertiser. 
| From there he went to the office of the Free Press. In order 
to perfect himself in the art he learned to love, he served 
an additional apprenticeship in the large book and job 
printing honse of A. Weibusch & Son, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Having quite mastered his trade, he went to Alton, where 
he worked in both the Telegraph and Democrat offices. 
Thence he went to Highland in the fall of 1865, where he 
took charge of the Union office as foreman. In December 
of the same year he purchased the Union office in connection 
with Dr. G. Rutz, and in 1874 became sole proprietor of that 
office. As editor and proprietor of the Union, he has estab- 
lished a fine reputation, and his is one of the best equipped 
offices to be found in southern Illinois. 


His father died in 1859, three years after reaching this 
‘ country. Thenceforward the support of a widowed mother 
devolved upon him, and well did he discharge his duties as 
ason. During the first year after his father’s death, he was 
compelled to saw wood for neighbors to gain a livelihood. 
His mother died in Highland, Jannary 2d, 1874. He was 
married to Rosa Eggen, daughter of Jacob Eggen, Maf 9th, 
1878. 
Mr. Hoerner is a pronounced and active republican. As 
editor of a republican paper he has contributed much to his 
party’s success, He isa member of several orders, in the 


_ workings of which he takes a lively interest. Among them 


are the Masonic, Knights of Honor, and Turnverein. 


| Mr. Hoerner is an honor to his profession,—a live, 
thorough-going business man, of that systematic class who 
| suceced, 
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HIS TOWNSHIP, the boundaries of 
which coincide with those of congres- 
sional township, 5 North, range 7 West, 
was so named in honor of the Jarvis 
family, menbers of which were among 
the early settlers of this part of the 
county. 

The first settlers inthe township arrived 

In the spring of that year, the Greggs, (sometimes 


in 1803. 


spelled Gragg ), came from Kentucky, and Robert Seybold | 


from Virginia. In an address delivered by Dr. John 8. 
Dewey, on the 4th of July, 1876, he states that ‘“‘Jacob 
Gregg, the father, settled the Baird place and planted the 
old pear tree in 1804, which has done faithful service since, 
and in 1864, yielded a crop which sold in Dubuque, 
Iowa, for one hundred and twenty-five dollars. Philip 
Gregg settled the place owned by Julius A. Barnsback ; 
Titus, the place owned by Ignatius Riggin; John, James 
II. Taylor's place on the west of the prairie, and Herman 
Gregg, the site of Troy. Robert Seybold made a settle- 
ment on section eight, not far from John Gregg and near the 
head of Cantine creek. The township was not surveyed till 
the year 1806. These pioneers were soon followed by other 
settlers, among whom were William F. Purviance, John Jar- 
vis, Robert McMahan, Jesse Renfro, William Hall, James 
Watt, and some others, all of whom had made their homes 
here previous to the organization of the state government 
in 1318. The first entries of land in the township were 
made on the 10th of September, 1814, by Titus Gregg and 
John Jarvis. The former entered the north half, and part 
of the south half, in all five hundred and twenty acres, in 
seetion four. Robert Seybold entered one hundred acres, 
part of ihe northwest quarter of section seven, Oct. 20th, 
1814. September 28d, 1815, David Gaskill entered seventy- 
nine and a half acres in section seyen. May Ist, 1815, Pierre 
Menard entered one hundred and sixty acres in section one. 
William I’. Purviance, whose namie appears above as one 
of the early pioneers, was born in Cabarrus county, North 
Carolina, in 1783, and came to Illinois in 1809. He first 
worked at the trade of a wheelwright with Titus Gregg, who 
was a wheelwright and blacksmith, and earried on those 
branches of business on the present farm of Ignatius Riggin, 
north of Troy. After paying a visit to Tennessee, he was 
married in 181} to Rebecca, daughter of Robert Seybold, 
and then settled two miles north of Troy, in what is now 
Pin Oak township. About the year 1816 he moved back to 
Jarvis township, scttled on section seven, west of Troy, 
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where he lived till his death in December, 1870. He was a 
member of the first grand jury convened at Edwardsville 
after the orginization of Madison county, and survived 
longer than any other member of that budy, He was once 
appointed a justice of the peace while Illinois was yet a 
territory, but never transacted any of the duties of that office. 
For many years he carried on a wheelwright shop on his 
farm. In the early times he made spinning wheels, both for 
spinning flax and cotton, and at his wheels the pioneer wo- 
men of the country spent many a busy hour. Two of his 
children are yet living in the county; James Purviance, 
who was born in 1811 and resides on part of the land which 
his father entered, and William If, Purviance,a citizen of 
Troy. James Purviance is now one of the oldest persons 
living in the county, who was born within its limits. 

George Bridges and Daniel Semple settled southeast from 
Troy in 1808, and Walter Denny and William Skinner also 
came up at a very early period. John Lamb heeame a 
citizen of this part of the county in 1810. All these were 
from Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Robert McMahan settled on Ridge prairie, two miles and 
a half southwest from Troy. He was born in Virginia, 
emigrated thence to Lexington, Kentucky, and in that state 
married Margaret Clark. He removed to Illinois in 1793, 
and settled near New Design. His wife and four children 
were killed by the Indians, and he and his eldest daughter 
taken prisoner. He married a second, wife and raised a 
large family. He died in 1822, at the age of sixty-three. 
In 1795, John Jarvis, a native of Virginia, beeame a mem- 
ber of the settlement on the Ist of January, 1813. He 
moved from Turkey Hill, a short distance southeast of 
Belleville, in St. Clair county, where he had settled abont 
the year 1806. The Turkey Hill settlement was the only 
American settlement made in St, Clair county previous to 
the year 1800, and in the history of St. Clair county we 
find that Franklin Jarvis, a brother of John Jarvis, was a 
member of the original colony which settled Turkey Hill in 
1797. John Jarvis bought of Herman Gregg his improve- 
ment. On the 10th day of September, 1814, he made the 
first entry of land from the government ever made in Jarvis 
township. He kept a house of entertainment for the accom- 
modation of the emigrant travel moving, westward, and in 
1816 built a band mill. This mill was a great convenience 
tothesettlers. The travel to it caused the convergence of 
the rude bridle paths and cart ways to this point, so that the 
site of the mill became the most desirable place in the vicini- 
ty for the establishment of a store. Jarvis’ band mill may 
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thus be said to have been the origin of the town of Troy. 
Jarvis left behind him the name and reputation of a good 
man. Although in his youth accustomed to slavery he be- 
came conscientiously opposed to the practice of holding 
human beings in bondage, and sacrificed his own pecuniary 
interests in slaves. He was probably the first practical 
abolitionist in Jarvis township. He requested that his faith- 
ful old slave, Ben, should be buried near him. Ile died on 
the 29th of October, 1823. He had three sons (by the 
second marriage,) John, Wesley and Vletcher, who grew up 
and lived in Troy till they died. Many of their descendants 
still reside at Troy. 

George Churchill, who settled on section eight, west of 
Troy, was one of the most remarkable men who ever lived in 
the township. In early life he had learned the printing 
business and after coming to the township, he at intervals 
went to St. Louis and worked in the printing offiecs of that 
place. He remained a bachelor, and his habits were pecu- 
liar and eccentric. He, however, was held in high estima- 
tion by the community, and was several times sent as a rep- 
resentative to the legislature. Here, though he was no ora- 
tor, and indeed uever attempted to make aspeech, his talent 
asa ready writer came in play, and he drafted a considerable 
part of the bills brought forward by his side of the house. 
He was one of the most active opponents of the efforts to in- 
troduce slavery into the state in 1824, His votes in the leg- 
islature excited the displeasure of those opposed to his views, 
and he and Nicholas Hanson, a fellow member of the assem- 
bly, were burned in effigy, at Troy. 

Jesse Renfro, who lives a mile anda half east of Troy, is 
now one of the oldest residents of Madison county. He was 
born in Lineoln county, Kentucky, in 1796. In the year 
1810, when he was fourteen, his father, James Renfro, emi- 
grated from Kentucky to Illinois. 
winter of 1810-11 in Ridge Prairie, three miles south of 
Troy, a short distance from Downing’s station, a fort erected 
for the protection of the settlers against the Indians in the 
edge of the present county of St. Clair. In the spring of 
1811, the family moved to section twenty-four of township 
three, range eight. James Renfro died in the fall of 1814, 
while on a visit to Kentucky. In the spring of 1814, Jesse 
Renfro, then not quite eighteen, enlisted as a mounted ran- 


The family spent the | 
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ger in Capt. Samuel Whiteside’s company which was en- 


gaged in the protection of the frontier settlements. He 
served a year as a ranger and six months additional in the 
militia service. In September, 1817, he married Letty 
West, daughter of Isaac West, one of the pioneer settlers of 
the present Collinsville township, and settled in section 
eleven of Jarvis township, where he has resided ever since. 
This marriage ceremony was performed by Joseph /berman, 
a son-in-law of John Jarvis, who at that time filled the 
office of justice of the peace. Mr. and Mrs. Renfro lived 
together quietly on this spot nearly sixty-five years, till the 
death of Mrs. Renfro, which occurred in March, 1882. In 
the year 1817, when Mr. Renfro settled at this place he 
remembers the following persons who were living in the 
township : 

At Troy, John Jarvis to whom reference has already. 
been made. 


Joseph a son-in-law of Mr. Jarvis. Te 
was the first justice of the peace in the township, haying 
reccived his appointment soon after the war of 1812-14. 
Ie built a house at the corncr of Main and Market streets, 
on the spot now occupied by Fred. Auwarter’s store, which 
he used asa tavern. Titus Gregg, who lived north of Troy 
on the present farm of Ignatus Riggin. Mr. Renfro re- 
members him as a conservative and unprogressive man who 
grumbled excessively at the passage of the law establishing 
a free school system to be supported by taxation. Ile 
thought every man should school his own children. The 
land on which Herman Gregg lived covered the site of 
Brookside, About the year 1518 a Kentuckian by the 
name of Laban Smart began making an improvement on 
section one. Samuel Wood, who lived on section five, was a 
native of Kentucky. Ile was a Baptist preacher, and an 
honest, upright man, held in estimation by the community. 
His son, Andrew Wood, is still a resident of the township. 
Calvin and Horatio McCray came to the township and made 
settlements on section five in the year 1816 or 1817. They 
were from Connecticut. Most of the early settlers were of 
Southern origin, and the McCrayson account of their New 
England birth, were called ““ Yankees,” a term which had 
becu brought into some disrespect by the sharp tricks of 
some Yankee clock peddlers and itinerant vendors of 
various articles, who had traveled through the country. 
The name, however, was subsequently redeemed by settlers 
from the eastern states who set the community good ex- 
amples of sobriety, thrift and enterprise. Iloratio McCray 
was one of the fifst to give much attention to the raising of 
stock. Calvin McCray was for some years engaged in the 
mercantile business at Troy. About the year 1830 he 
started on his farm a mill for grinding grain which was in 
operation only a short time. It was worked by means of a 
tread power and a yoke of oxen. Bennett Poscy, one of the 
early residents of section six, is still living in Pin Oak 
township. Ilis father, Jubilee Posey, came to this county 
during the winter of 1810 11, and took an active part in the 
ranging service during the war of 1812-14. James White- 
side made an carly improvement on section six. His father, 
Joel Whiteside, and his uncle, Capt. Samuel Whiteside, were 
among the first settlers of what is now Collinsville township. 
Gaines Moore, a son-in-law of John Jarvis, lived in 1817 on 
section cight. Jesse Rountree in 1818 began making an 
improvement on part of the land entered by Jesse Renfro 
in section eleven. He afterward moved to one of the coun- 
tics north of Madison. David Hendershott, a Virginian by 
birth, was one of the early settlers on section ten. Tle was 
in favor of slavery, and is said to have been one of those 
connected with the burning of Churchill and Hanson in 
effigy at Troy for their opposition in the legislature to the 
efforts of the pro-slavery men to secure in Hlinois the adop- 
tion of the slavesystem. Ile thought that the establishment 
of slavery would raise the price of land and he would be 
enabled to sell out at a good figure. William Vinyard, 
previous to 1820, had made a scttlement on section two. tn 
section twelve Stephen Collyer was an early resident. He 
was a tanuer by trade, and carried on a tun yard on his farm. 


Eberman, 
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The first house on scetion thirteen was built by a man named 
Nowland. He was a local Methodist minister and preached 
oceasionally. 
the property has sinee passed through several different hands, 
part of the original Jog house now used as a barn, is still 
standing. Section fourteen was first settled by two brothers, 
John and Jacob Hagler. Cleveland and Benjamin J, 
Hagler were sons of John and Jacob Hagler. William 
Good was also an early resident on this section. The Hag- 
lers and Goods lived within a short distance of one of the 


oldest schools in the township, a cireumstance whieh was of | 


much convenience, for Benjamin J. Hagler had thirteen 
children in his family and William Good fifteen, William 
R. Hagler, an early resident of the county, was a native of 
North Carolina. After residing some years in Tennessee he 
came to Hlinois and settled in Jarvis township in 1818. 
He died in 1832. On section sixteen the early settlers were 
Abraham Van Hooser, Daniel Reese, and Coulson Townsend. 
Van Hooser’s land remained in the possession of his de- 
scendants till within a year or two. J. P. Anderson had 


settled south of Troy, at a comparatively early date, and | 


avas prominent and active as a business man, To the south 
of Troy, John and Charles Edwards were early settlers. 
John Edwards filled for many years the position of justice 
of the peace, and discharged the duties of this office in a satis- 
factory manner. William Hall became a citizen of the 
township in 1815, and selected a location on section twenty- 
nine. He had a family of six sons and two daughters, and 
many of his descendants are now honored and respected resi- 
dents of the county. 


James W. Watt settled in the prairie two or three miles 
south of Troy in 1817. He came to Hlinois from Green 
county, Kentucky, and was the son of James Watt, who had 
been a soldier in the war of the Revolution. Mr. Watt was 
for fifty-eight years a leading member of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal church. He died in December, 1861, He left several 
children residing in the county. John Cook, the father of 
Harrison, William and Wesley Cook, was an early resident 
of the township. The place originally settled by John 
Gregg, in section seven, was afterwards purchased by Syl- 
yanus Gaskill, a native of the State of New York. Gregg 
moved to Arkansas. Between 1825 and 1830 Gaskill 
carried on a hoise mill at this place. Early Methodist 
meetings were frequently held at Gaskill’s house. S. W. 
Cowles, who is now a resident of Troy, became a citizen of 
Jarvis township in 1829. His step-father, James Mills, with 
whom he came, settled two miles sonth of Troy. 


Josiah Caswell eame from Vermont in 1828, and after 
living for a time east of Troy, purchased the place now 
owned by William Donoho, west of the town. On the west 
edge of the town, from 1834 to 1838, he kept a store. Ife 
moved to Macoupin county in 1838, and afterwards died 
in Green county. His son, O. H. Caswell, is still a resident 
of Troy. John Cook, father of William Cook, now residing 
in the township, first settled inthe present Collinsville town- 
ship, and afterward became a resident of this township. The 
house which he built is still standing. Morris M. Armstrong, 
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He sold his place toone Maxey, and though | 


| a native of Warren county, Kentucky, and now a citizen of 
Troy, has been a resident of the county since 1816. 

We give in this form a list of the early settlers of the 
Many of their names have been already referred 


| township. 
. to: 


Titns Gregg, 

John Jarvis, 

Joseph Eberman, 
Abraham Van Iooser, sr., 
Abraham Van Ioocer, jr., 
Henry Peck, 

Daniel Reece, 

Joshua Armstrong, 
William Robinson, 
Job Robinson, 

Josiah Caswell, 
George Churchill, 
William Howard, 
William Vineyard, 
Jesse Renfro, 
Cleveland Ilagler, 
Benjamin J. Hagler. 
Andrew Stice. 
William Hall, 

Jobn Ifall, 

Robert McMahan, 
Noah Hall, 

Lyman Gillet, 
Jonathan Denton, 
Sylvanus Gaskill, 
David Gaskill, 

Jacob Gregg, 

William F. Parviance, 
Valentine Van Llooser, 
Joseph Snodgrass, 
lsaac K. McMahan, 
Robert KX. McMahan. jr., 
Thomas 8. McMahan, 
Andrew Moore, 

John C. Riggin, 

Dr. Thomas Baker, 
Calvin McCray, 
LJoratio McCray, 
Samnel Wood, 
Alexander Conlee, 
John Conlee, 

Isaac Contee, 


William Mayes, 
David Moore, 
Gaines Moore, 
Ifenry Ilaii, 
William all, jr., 
William Kingston, 
Samson Kingston, 
Baptiste St. John, 
Rivers McCormack, 
Stepben Dewey, 
William Beard, 
Israel Turner, 
John Riggin, 
Milton Hall, 
William W. fall, 
George Bolton, 
Thomas Bolton, 
James Downing, of Down- 
ing Station, 
John Harrington, 
David Hendershott, 
Field Jarvis, 
Samuel Vincent, 
Anderson Smith, 
James Simmons, 
Andrew W. Waddle, 
Hardy Warren, 
Walter Denny, 
Isaac Clerk, 
Giles Kelley, 
G. W. Kerr, 
Elijah Renshaw, 
Jlarry Riggin, 
James Newell, 
James Riggin, 
Whitmill Harrington, 
Nicholas Russell, 
John Painter, 
Henry A. Longstaff, 
Jesse Rountree, 
Andrew Black, 
James Watt. 


_ The first school taught in the township, was on the western 
line of section eight in the year 1811, The teacher was 
Greenberry Randle, who agrecd to teach the principles of 
arithmetic as far as the ‘‘ Double Rule of Three.” In this 
school the Kiuders, Jarvises, Gaskills, and others of the early 
_ settlers received the first elements of an education and laid 
the foundation for their subsequent usefulness as honored 
and respected citizens. No school was established in Troy 
till the year 1824. One of the early teachers of the town- 
ship is still living, Jesse Renfro. He one year taught a six 
months’ school on section ten for one hundred dollars, and 
furnished the necessary books to all the scholars. 

Among theearly churches of the township was the Gilead 
Methodist church, which stood on section fourteen. This 
was the first building erected in the township for religious 
purposes, though early Methodist meetings had been held at 
the house of John Jarvis and elsewhere. The church was 
also used as aschool-house, and Jesse Renfro taught here 
several years between 1830 and 1840. The old church was 
a plain, square frame structure, about twenty by 
thirty feet in dimensions, weather boarded on the outside 
with clap-boards. The interior was plastered. Logs split 
open with pins fastened in the round side formed the benches. 
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The edifice was of course, destitute of paint. Among the 
early preachers here were the Rev. Samuel H. Thompson, 
Joho Dew, J. H. Benson, and Washington C. Ballard, a lo- 
cal minister. 

On the southwest corner of the same section (fuurteen) a 
church was subsequently built by the Baptists, in which 
preaching was only held a few years. In the northern part 
of section fourteen is an old graveyard still in use, in which 
the first interment was the wife of John Hagler. An Old 
School Baptist church was established on section sixteen. The 
Methodists of the western part of the township found the 
Zion Methodist church on section nineteen; the present 
building was erected in 1838. 

A Roman Catholic church was established on section 
twenty-seven, with the services in the German language. 

The land of Troy township is a good average in fertility 
and value of the lands of Madison county. About one- 
third of the township is embraced in Ridge prairie, than 
which there is no better Jandin the county. The bottom of 
Silver creek, which flows south through the eastern part of 
the township, is unusually wide and subject to overflow, which 
lessens its value for agricultural purposes. South of Troy, is 
what is known as the “black jack” district. It contains a 
good deal of fine land, is excellent for the cultivation of 
wheat, and the farms here sell at high figures. This part of 
the township is inhabited mainly by a German population, 
most of whom are good farmers. 


SUPERVISORS. 
Tgnatius Riggin was the first elected in 1876, and served 


two terms, and in 1878 was succeeded by J. A. Barnsback, 
who by re-election has continued in the office to the present. 


TROY. 
The land on which the town of Troy is mainly built was 
entered by John Jarvis in September, 1514. 
year Illinois became a state ; there was a store carried on 


here by Stephen Dewey, a tavern by Joseph Eberman, and , 
Jarvis had a horse mil] at | 


the place was called Columbia. 
his residence. Inthe year 1819, Jarvis sold ten acres of 
the land lying south of his residence to James Riggiu and 
David Hendershott, who surveyed the tract into lots and 
laid off the town of Troy. Ten dollarsan acre was the price 
paid for this land. The name of Troy was given to the 
place by James Riggin. 

James Riggin and his brother, Harry Riggin, had come 
to Troy in 1818, and afterward, in 1822, were followed 
by another brother, John C. Riggin, father of Iguatius Rig. 
gin, now a resident of Jarvis township. They were born in 
Sevier county, Tennessee. Their father was a Methodist 
preacher who traveled a circuit in East Tennessee eight 
years, and then went to farming with the view of securing a 
better support for his family. 

After the town was platted a store was started in which 
James Riggin, Harry Riggin, and Samuel Reid were part- 
ners. All were alike withont means or any previous know- 
ledge of the mercantile business, but with Henry Hayes who 
lived in the Six-mile prairie in the Buttom as their backer, 


In 13818, the | 


' hotel. 


they bought three hundred dollars worth of goods and began 
husiness. Afterward, George W. Carr, came out from St. 
Louis, to help run the establishment. He had a good edu- 
cation, bright talents, and was a good business man though 
inclined to dissipation. From him James Riggin learned 
the busiuess, but the store not proving profitable, he loaded 
the goods in a one-horse wagon and moved them to Lebanon, 
where he engaged in the mercantile business for many years, 
and accumulated considerable property, Harry Riggin 
moved to Menard county, In 1829, John C. Riggin pur- 
chased the farm north the of town originally settled by Titus 
Gregg. The money with which to buy this land he secured 
during a trip to the Galena lead mines in 1828. He lived 
ou this farm till his death in 1869, 

One of the earliest buildings in Troy was a house on the 
sonthwest quarter of Main and Market streets, built by 
David Gaskill. Jt was so rough in its constructiou that 
Mr. Carr aud others, in a playful spree, tore it dowu and 
burned the rough, round logs that they might not again dis- 
grace the town. On the northwest corner of the same streets 
stood a building which in 1822 was occupied by Calvin Me- 
Cray as a storehouse. McCray was one of the early mer- 
chants of the town, and carried on business for a number of 
years. He owned the whole block. <A log cabin stood on 
it, and to this a frame addition was made, and in this 
Horatio McCray, a brother to Calvin, kept “ accommoda- 
tions for travelers.” The block pissed into the possession 
of Jacob C. Gonterman, who continued the tavern. A 
frame store-house was built by Riggin and Hendershott on 
the northeast corner of Main and Market streets, and on 
the southe ist corner Joseph Eberman built a frame honse for 
tavern purposes. 

The growth of the town was slow. It was not till many 
years afterward that the inhabitants were acces nmodated with 
a post office, and then the appointment was giveu to George 
Churchill, whose house was in the Ridge Prairie a mile and 
a quarter west of the town. This was in the year 1°53. 

In the year 1831, the firm of White & Merritt conducted 
the only store in town. It stood on the corner where Fred 
Auwarter’s store now is. Lewis Scantland kept a publie 
house which occupied the site of the present White [lorse 
Ife subsequently sold out toa man named Hickman. 
AA harness maker, named Abner Kelly, was also a resident of 
the place at that time. 

The town plat on which the names of William Hender- 
son, John Reed, Frederick T. Krafft and Theodore J. Krafft 
appear as proprietors, was placed on record on the fifth of 
March, 1839. Mechanicsburg, Inid out by Josiah Caswell, 
is recorded as an addition to Troy. 

Andrew Mills has lived in Troy since March, 1842, and 


, has always been intimately connected with the business 


affairs of the town. Since 1860 he has filled the office of 
police magistrate. Troy contained but few inhabitants when 
be became a resident of the place. The only store was kept 
by John Brady in a small building on Market street now 
occupied as a barber shop. The building on the southwest 
corner of Main and Market streets, now used as the Bulletin 
office, had been occupied a short time previously by Fred 
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Krafft who had erected the building and earried on a store ' appointed itinerant missionary for Southern Nlinois by the 


there for some time. This building was without an oecu- 
pant in the spring of 1842. William Henderson kept 
tavern in a building, one end of which was log and the 
other frame, which stood on the site of the White Horse 
hotel. 
a son of William TPenderson, had hired a journeyman 
blacksmith and carried on the blacksmith business. The 
same year, 1842, a man named Curtis came to the place and 
began work at his trade ofa blacksmith. George Hulme at 
that time served the community as tailor, but shortly after- 
ward moved to a farm east of the town. 
and Andrew Kimberlin kept groceries. Moore’s place was in 
a building erected by a man named Bardsley which stood 
on the opposite side of the street from the White Horse hotel. 
Ilis building is still standing and looks about the same now 
as then, Moore lived in a two-story frame house on Market 
street east of the present post-office, still standing and owned 
hy Mrs. Martin. His place of business now is on the north 
side of Market street, opposite the post office. Daniel Peter- 
man was engaged in the carpentering business. In the 
spring of 1842, Dr. Green was the only physician. The suc- 
ceeding summer he removed to Marine, and his place was sup- 
plicd by Dr. J. K. Reiner, who practiced his profcs-ion here 
for a nnmber of years and died in Minnesota, The post- 
office was kept in John Brady's store, though George 
Churchill being weet of the town, held the commission as 
postmaster. 


John Henderson, now a resident of Christian county, | 


Thomas P. Moore | 


Among those proniiently identified with the business inter- 


ests of the place still living is Julius A. Barnsback. He 
opened a store in Troy in 1846, and for several years carried 
on a large and prosperous business. He acted as postmas- 
ter, and also as agent for J. P. Yoris & Co., the proprietors 
of the St. Louis and Terre Haute stage line. Wheu Mr. 


a dozen houses and a population of less than one hundred. 

The route of the National Road, which had been con- 
structed as far as Vandalia, had been surveyed through 
Troy. Over this route passed a daily line of stages running 
between St. Louis and Terre Haute, Indiana. The arrival 
and departure of these stages was the great feature of the 
day. The stages going east left St. Louis in the morning 
and reached Troy during the forenoon. Going west they 
usually passed through the town late at night. Troy was the 
first station out from St. Louis at which horses were changed. 
After the building of railroads connecting with the East the 
through stage line was taken off. A hack line was then es- 
tablished between Highland and St. Louis, which passed 
through Troy and Collinsville, and carried the mail. This 
line was kept up till the building of the Vandalia railroad. 

In 1842 there was no polling place at Troy, and the voters 
had the privilege of casting their ballots at any polling 
place within the limits of the county. The most voted at 
Edwardsville. The Troy voting precinct was established 
about the year 1344. 

tt was not till the year 1824 that a school was started at 
Troy, and not till 1842 that a church was organized. The 
latter year the Rey. William Chambcrlin, who had been 


Presbytery of Alton, and the Rey. Thomas Lippincott, the 
first Sabbath-school in the state, held a protracted meeting 
in a grove or block twenty-two, west of where the White 
Horse hotel now stands. This meeting resulted in the or- 
ganization (on the sixth of October, 1842,) of the Presby- 
terian church. The original thirteen members were Dr. J. 
Kk. Reiner, Cyrus Scott, Benjamin Posey, Mrs. E. C. Reiner, 
P. Scott, G. W. Scott, James Perigo, 8. A. Scott, E Davis, 
Cintha Scott, 1. Perigo, E. Scott, and E. Goodwin. J K- 
Reiner and Jamez Perigo were ordained elders. In 1843) 
the members strained their means to erect a rough house of 
worship in block thirty-nine of W. Jarvis’ addition to Troy: 
Twenty dollars were paid for the lot on which the church was 
built. Dy. J. K. Reiner, Wesley Jarvis and Andrew Kimber- 
lin, the latter two having become members of the church, 
were prominent in securing the construction of the 
church edifice, which was a neat frame, twenty-four by 
thirty feet in dimensions. The studdings were hewed poles, 
covered in with split weather-boarding. The floor was 
made of one foot wide, unmatched plank. The old oak 
seats were the gift of the Collinsville Presbyterian church. 
Among the early pastors were the Rey. William Chamber- 
lin, the Rey. Thomas Lippincott, the Rev. J. R. Dunn, and 
the Rey. Calvin Butler. The old church gave place to a 
fine brick structure erected in 1871[, at a cost of ten thousand 
dollars, during the pastorate of the Rey. Robert Stuart: 
Rev. J. D. Gchring is the present pastor. 

In 1843 a Methodist church was also built. 
then in the woods. 


Its site was 
Dr. Dewey, in his Centennial address, 


remarks that by some of the members the church “ was said 


to have been built by the devil, as most of the movers were 
irreligions, and were actuated by strife against the Presby- 


terians, and not by religious motives.” The building was 
Barnsback came to Troy in 1846, the place contained about | 


erected for no particular denomiuation, but when completed 
was given by vote to the Methodist Episcopal congregation. 
Afterward, in 1547, a bell, which had belonged to a sunken 
steamer, was bought of James B. Eads, of St. Lonis, who 
was then a diver and wrecker on the river, and placed on 
the church. This bell was afterward removed to the school- 
house. The old church was succeeded by the present brick 
structure on Main street, the erection of which was largely 
due to William J. Barnsback and William Donoho. The 
Rey. C. J. T. Tolle is now pastor of this church. 

The Baptists built their first church on Main street in 
1848. This building was supplanted by a larger and more 
handsome structure in 1876. Among the ministers who oc- 
eupied the pulpit at various times were the Rey. John M. 
Peck, the Rey. Mr. Harris, Elijah Dodson, Elihu J. Palmer, 
T. W. B. Dawson, John Padon, John H. Mize and W. D. 
Ross. 

The Evangelical Lutheran church was built in Gonter- 
man’s addition to the town in 1865, The church hasa large 
membership among the German population. The Rey. Mr. 
Cleppesch is pastor. In connection with the church the 
Lutherans maintain a school, which is quite largely attended 
by the children of the congregation. 

The church of the German Reformed congregation was 
built in 1876. 


In 1856 a large and substantial brick school building was 
erected. It is two stories in height, and contains four reci- 
tation rooms. The principal of the schoo] is Arthur G. 
Cauedy, with Jane Mills, Jennie Rawson and Alice Badgley 
as assistants. 
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In addition to the public school facilities there will soon | 


be in operation a High School, which will afford to the young 
people of the town educational advantages of a superior 
order. Ly the will of the Jate Angeline McCray Dewey, 
widow of Dr, John 8. Dewey, her estate, estimated as worth 
in the neighborhood of thirty thousand dollars, is left to five 


trustees, citizens of Troy, with directions that the income , 


shall be used in the erection of asuitable building for school 
purposes, and the maintenance of a highschool. The bene- 
fits of this institution are extended gratuitously to any persou 
under the age of twenty-six years residing in the town of 
Troy, or within the limits of the common school district or 
districts, in which the territory of the town of Troy may be 
included. The trustees have purchased the former residence 
of Dr. Dewey, in which suitable changes will be made, with 
the view of placing the school in active operation at au early 
date. 

Dr. John S. Dewey was a native of Massachusetts and 
became a resident of Troy in 1846, He stood high as a 
physician, and secured an extensive practice. He was sur- 
geon of the 109th regiment INinois Volunteers during the 
war of the rebellion. 
ture. His death occurred on the 17th of July, 1879. His 
wife was the daughter of Calvin McCray, one of the early 
settlers of Jarvis township. 

The first number of the Commercial Bulletin, the first 
newspaper in Troy, was issued on Saturday, April 20, 1872. 
James N, Jarvis was the publisher. This was the foundation 
of the Troy Bulletin, which has been regularly published 
since May, 1872. Wenry B, Morriss is the present editor 
aud proprietor. 

In 1848 the members of Neilson Lodge, No. 25, Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows, erected a hall on Main strcet. 
The upper part of it is used for lodge purposes, and here all 
the seerct societies of Troy hold their meetings. School was 
held occasionally in the lower part of the building till the 
erection of the present school-house. The lower floor is now 
occupied as a public reading room, carried on under the 
auspices of the Royal Purple Temperance Association of 
Troy, of which William Donoho is president, and Jane Mills 
secretary. 

The Troy Cemetery had its origin in the gift to the town 
of an acre of ground to be used for burial purposes by Wes- 
ley Jarvis, about the year 1843. The town afterward pur- 
chased additional ground. The cemetery now embraces three 
and one-half acres. It contains a number of handsome and 
tasteful monuments erected to the memory of the dead, the 
most costly of which is that which marks the graves of Dr. 
John 8. Dewey and members of the McCray family. 

The Troy Park Associution was founded in February, 1882, 
with the purpose of procuring and preserving a public square 
or park. The Association has a eapital stock of one thou- 


sand dollars. divided into shares of twenty-five dollars each. ' 


He was twice elected to the legisla- | 
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A square of ground immediately south of the school-hou<e 
has been purchased, which is to be laid ont asa park. The 
officers of the Association are: President, Dr. F. A. Sabin ; 
Vice President, William Freudenau ; Secretary, Henry II, 
Padon; Treasurer, Frederick Gerfew. The four persons 
above mentioned, with David Seligmann, comprise the board 
of directors. 


INCORPORATION—BUSINESS IN ERESTS. 

Troy was incorporated by act of the legislature in 1857. 
No changes have since been made in the charter. The first 
presideut of the Board of Trustees was John Padon. 

The population of the town is now about one thousand, 
and with Brookside, the settlement formed south of the 
town about the railroad depot, is considerably in excess of 
that figure. The plat of the town of Brookside was re- 
corded September 26, 1873: Susan Taylor, Sylvania E. 
Ground, James M. Taylor and Julius A. Barnsback, pro- 
prietors. 

MILLS. 

The milling business has been the most active and im- 
portant manufacturing industry. 

The Troy City Mills, were built in 1856, by John R. 


Swain & Brother. Mr. Swain, who was a prominent 


‘citizen of Troy, and at one time sheriff of the eounty, 


had erected a mil on the same spot some years hefore 
which burned down. It is supposed to have been sct 
on fire by au incendiary. The present mill is constructed 
of brick, and at the time it was built was considcred 
one of the finest mills Southern Dlinois. It has 
an excellent situation, adjacent to a pond of water, fed 
by springs, which has never been known to be dry. The 
mill has a eapacity of about three hundred barrels per day. 


in 


_ The present proprietors are Gustay Vetter & Co. 


- ties of coal are shipped to St. Louis. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Brookside Mills, ncar the railroad depot, were built 
in 1877, and have a capacity of one hundred and twenty- 
five barrels of flour per day. William Donoho is the pro- 
prietor. This mill is provided with machinery of the most 
approved deseription, aud manufactures flour by the new 
patent process. 

Brookside Coal Co.—In 1880 work was begun on a coal 
shaft near the railroad depot. A five and a half foot vein 
of coal was found at a depth of three hundred and thirteen 
fect. It was ready for operation in the early part of the 
year 1581, and the work of mining and raising coal has 
since been successfully prosecuted. This mine is the farthest 
east on the line of the Vandalia railroad in this State. 
Beside supplying the local demand and that of towns 
farther east on the line of the railroad considerable quanti- 
William Freudenau 
is president of the company. 

The remaining business interests of the town are repre- 
sented us follows: 

General Merchants,—Saniuel Rawson & Bro. F. M. Au- 
warter, David Seligmann, Stolte & Feldner, Louis Karges 
& Son ( Brookside), 

Hurdware, Groceries and Drugs.—Wenry A. Risser. 

Hardware and Tin.—Jacob Gebauer. 
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Stoves and Tin Ware.-—William Hampe. 

Furniture.—J. Stienhaus, 

Drug Stores.—8. Wingston, J. P. Lytle & Co. 

Junber.—Henry H. Padon. 

Agricudtural Implements.—James B. Thomas, Henry Mar- 
tin, Frederick Gerfeu. 

Blacksmith and Wagon Maker.—Frederick Gerfeu. 

Blacksmith and Plow Maker.—Hlias Burke. 

Blacksmith —John Riebold. 

Curpenters and Builders—John Seybold, James Seybold, 
Juho and James Peterman, Stolte & Salter. 

Shoe Shops.—Joseph Wiesel, Audreas Klein, Bennett | 
Smith. 

Watches and Jewelry —F red. Simon. 

Livery Stuble—S. W. Cowles. 

Suddler and Iarness Maker.—Frank L. Hampton. 

Tailor.— Julius Nill. 

Butchers. —Johu Diemling, Ernst Albrecht. 

White Horse Hotel—William Meiners. 

Johnson Housc.—Mrs. Sarah Jolinson. 

Physicians.—Dr. F. A. Sabin, Dr. Fred. Zenders, Dr. 
Charles Schott, Dr. J. J. Brown, Dr. Fred. Zenk. 

Postmistress.—Mattie Johnson. 

Justices of the Peace—Frank L. Hampton, James N. 
Jaryis. 

Police Magistrate —Andrew Mills. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


NELSON LODGE, NO. 25, INDEPENDENT ORDER OF 


ODD FELLOWS, 
Was instituted on the 14th of July, 1847. The charter 
members were J. K. Reiner, John S. Dewey, John R. Swain, 
T. J. Brady, Thomas McDowell, and Andrew Kimberlin. 
The preseut officers of the lodge are, George B. Henderson, 
N.G.; Dr. J. J. Brown, V.G.; George Rawson, Secretary; . 


Henry A. Risser, Treasurer. a 
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TROY LODGE, NO, 588, ANCIENT, FREE AND ACCEPTED 
MASONS, 
Was chartered October 6, 1868. The original members 
were Samuel Rawson, Dr. F. A. Sabin, Stephen G. Barnes, 
Dr. John 8. Dewey, A Lindermann, Jesse Padon, William 
Donoho, George Rawson, John Carney, Julius A. Barnsback 
William Shaw. The officers now are: Elias Burke, W. M., 


_ Dr. F. W. Zenders, S. W.; M. W. Powell, J. W.; Julius 


A. Barnsback, Treasurer: George Rawson, Secretary. 


PISGAH ENCAMPMENT, NO. 104, INDEPENDENT ORDER 
OF ODD FELLOWS, 


Was instituted October 11, 1870, with Samuel Rawson, 
Fred. W. Zenders, T. H. Bell, F. A. Sabin, J. P. Anderson, 
J. W. Staton, and G. W. C. Gates, as charter members. 
The present officers are: Andrew Rawson, C.P.; Henry H. 
Padon, S. W.; F. W. Zenders, H. P.; George Rawson, 
Scribe; Henry A. Risser, Treasurer; Joseph Granger, 


Junior Warden. 


MAYFLOWER LODGE, NO. 1586, KNIGHTS OF HONOR, 


Was instituted May 1, 1879. The present officers are: 
James Bosomworth, Dictator ; Joseph Granger, Vice Dicta- 
tor; Henry H. Padon, Asst. Dictator; Frank L. Hampton, 
Reporter; Andrew Rawson, Financial Reporter; George 
Rawson, Treasurer. 


MADISON COUNCIL, NO. 356, LEGION OF HONOR, 


Was instituted in December, 1880. Elias Burke is now 
Commander; William Freudenau, Post Commander; Gus- 
tav Vetter, Vice Commander; Philip Eckert, Treasurer ; 
Jacob Clipper, Secretary. 

The present board of trustees of the town of Troy is 
composed as follows; Julius A. Barnsback, John F’. Jarvis, 
William J. Vetter, David Seligmann, William Schultz. 
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© OMPRISES the whole of town four, range 


seven. Itis bounded on the north by Hamel, 
7 on the east by Marine, on'the south by 

Jarvis, and on the west by Edwardsville 
township. Silver ereek flows in a southerly 
direction through the eastern part of the 
township, entering at section 1 and passing 
out section 36. Along this stream the land 
is considerably broken, and there is a heavy 
growth of young timber. When the township was first 
settled, it is said a deer might have been seen at a great dis- 
tance, from point to point, across this stream. Only here 


and there a large tree, and no undergrowth, interrupted the 
view. Since settlement began the fires have been kept out 
and for the past sixty years the timber has grown rapidly. 
At present large trees thickly cover what once, within the 


. memory of man, was a vast undulating plain, covered only by 
. the grasses indigenous to the soil. On section 16, at the head 


of a small stream, there was a Pin Oak grove, from which the 
township took its name. Here, in the early times, was the 
militia training ground. 

Joseph Bartlett, Lockhart and Taylor, were the first set- 
tlers. The latter two made small improvements near the 
Pin Oak grove. Uncle Joe Bartlett, as he was familiarly 
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called, located in seetion 21. They settled here in 1809. 
Bartlett became a permanent and prominent citizen. He 
was born in the state of Virginia, January 13, 1775, and 
emigrated to the vicinity of Knoxville, Tennessee, where 
he resided many years. From there he went to Kentucky 
and thence tu the territory of Hlinois in 1897. Ile first 


located near the old village of Milton, in the Wood river | 


settlement, where he remained unti] 1809. He then settled 
as above stated. During the Indian troubles he served as a 
ranger, and took part in the building of Fort Russell. He 
also built a fort or block house on the west eighty of the 
northwest quarter, section 21. This bloek house stood about 
three hundred yards west of where his daughter now resides, 
on the north side of the road. He was one of the party 
that gave chase to the Indians that committed the Wood 
river massacre. Ile was also in the Blaek Hawk war, 
accompanied by three of his sons. He built a double log- 
honse on the state road on the tract that is well known as 
the Bartlett place. His block heuse remained standing un- 
til about 1834, when he tore it down, moved it near his 
residence and converted it into stables. Mr. Bartlett 
was married to Patience McCoy, April 5, 1798, She 
was born February 22, 1778. 
seven children, and died January 1, 1864. 


Nieholas located a short distance north of his brothers. 
William settled the place where C. B. Gunterman now lives. 
Jesse, the youngest son, lived in the old homestead. Sarah 
married George Day, who settled a place in the north-eastern 
part of section 9. Rachel, the youngest, became the wife of 
Daniel E. Adams. She is the only survivor of the family, 
and now a widow. Lydia married William Kirkpatrick, 
who settled in Montgomery county. She had two children, 
and died many years ago. Uncle Joe attended school only 
cight days. He often related this fact. In after life, by 
elose application and intuition, he qualified himself quite 
ereditably. He was the first assessor and treasurer of the 
county. <A former writer has said of him, “ He was a man 
of domestic habits, and did not even visit the neighhoring 
city of St. Louis, though less than twenty-five miles distant, 
for forty-four years previous to his death, whieh oceurred 
December 25, 1863. The horse ferry had just been estab- 
lished about the time of his last trip there, in 1819, and his 
surviving friends state, that having but little curiosity for 
things new or strange, he never went to see a steamboat or 
railroad, neither did he visit a county fair nor camp meet- 
ing during his life, a period of ninety-one years, preferring 
to devote his whole time to his domestic affairs and his books. 
He was a man of excellent mind, well stored with informa- 
tion, especially in politics. In his day he was considered a 
walking history of Tennessee, and for many years acted as 
justice of the peace. He was county treasurer, and held 
other offices of trust and responsibility. He had a large 
and well-selected library, and also a file of the papers then 
published in this state and Tennessee.” 

Paul Beck located on seetion 5, before the war of 1812. 
During that struggle be wasa ranger. His cabin was built 


in the style of a block house, in which he lived many years. 
ot 


He raised a family of | 
Martin | 
settled a place on the southern line of Hamel township. | 


September 6, 1514, he entered the northeast quarter of zec- 
tion 5. The same day George Hutton entered one hundred 
and sixty acres. These were the first land entries in 4-7. 

George Coventry, a native Englishman, came to Madison 
county from Christian county, Kentueky, in 1815. He was 
married in Kentucky to Sarah Stanford, August 10, 1805. 
He had four ehildren born to him in that state, twoof whom 
died. John W. and Indiana he brought with him to this 
eounty. The latter has since died; the former is one of the 
well-known citizens of the county. Two children were born 
in this county, William M. and Elciann; the former lives 
in Davenport, Iowa, and the latter is now Mrs. George Bay- 
less, of Montgomery county, Ill. Mr. Coventry was a mill- 
wright by trade. Upon coming to the county he first stopped 
with Thomas Davidson. Subsequently he came to Edwards- 
ville and kept a public house. At an early day he bought 
the Paul Beck place, which consisted of a block house, 
several other small buildings, and a horse-mill. Ile opera- 
ted the horse-mill fur some time. The place was afterward 
known as the Governor Cole place. Mr. Coventry afterward 
moved to Belleville, and subsequently returned to the coun- 
ty and located near Salem, in the bottom, where he died 
July 15, 1819. His wife survived him until May 24, 1874, 
when she died, at the advanced age of eighty-eight years. 

September 10, 1814, John Robinson entered the northeast 
quarter of section thirty-two, and the southwest quarter of 
section thirty-three, where he started an improvement which 
he afterward sold to Jubilee Posey. April 14, 1815, John 
R. Jones entered the greater part of section fourteen. AI] 
other entries were of a later date. 

Jubilee Posey, a native of Georgia, came to Madison 
county in 1811, being at that time about seventeen years of 
age. Hecame to the territory in company with an older 
brother, Chesley Posey, who settled in St. Clair county. Ju- 
bilee Posey was a ranger during the war of 1812, and ren- 
dered valuable services in guarding the settlers during that 
eventful period. Immediately after this he was united in 
marriage with Catharine Smith. He purehased an improve- 
ment, started by John Robinson, on section thirty-two, where 


_ he afterward improved a good farm and resided until his 


death, which occurred August 4, 1878, when he was eighty- 
five years of age. In the latter part of his life he drew a 
pension. He was twice married, and raised a large family 
of children. Of his children by his first wife, four still sur- 
vive. Bennet Posey was born in the county in 1823. He 
is a farmer and resides on part of his father’s estate. Julia 
is now the widow of John McKee; Martha married James 
Thomas ; Chesley is a farmer, living in Clinton county, Ih- 
nois. Of the seeond marriage there were born to him three 
girls. Ie accumulated a considerable amount of property, 
and in every relation of life maintained the name of an 
honorable and honest citizen, and died regretted by a wide 
cirele of friends. 

Laban Smart came to the county in 1816, and settled in 
section one, town three, range seven. He was a native of 
North Carolina and came here from Kentucky. He con- 
tinued farming until about 1833, when he lost his wife. 
They had raised a large family of children wi hom the 
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old gentleman lived until his death, some three years later. — 


He served as a soldier during the Revolutionary war, and | 
Wiley Smart, the oldest son that came to 


drew a peusion. 
“this county, (for some members of the family were left in 
Kentucky), was among the first settlers in the northern part 
of the county. About 1832, he exchanged farms with Peter 


| 
{ 


He has been twice married and has raised a family of twelve 
children. ‘The old gentleman, for some years, has been a 
transient resident; not claiming any special place as home. 


' Elias Lfauskins was born on the place where he now resides, 


Long and then located on the Long farm, where he continued — 


to reside until his death in 1856. 
family of children, some of whom settled in Shelby county, 
Hlinois, and others went west. He was twice married, and 
served in the war of 1812. Peter Smart, the next son, im- 
proved the Gerhardt Struckoff place, in section 36, as early 
as 1820, where he resided until 1849, when he moved west 
He died in Putnam county, Missouri, some ten years later. 
His family was not large. Ienry B., the next son, was born 
in the year 1830. He settled on section 35, where his son, 
H. A. Smart, now lives, as early as 1830. Here he improved 
alarge farm. He died in 1882. His wife was a Miss 
Thompson, who came here with her uncle, Thomas Ray, in 
1818. They raised a family of seven children. Alsey 8S. 
and Henry A. are farmers in the township. Maria, now 
Mrs. John Smith, and Martha E., now Mrs. Whiteside, also 
live in the township. 

Jacob Gonterman, son of Henry Gonterman, a native of 
Germany, was born in Maryland, March 27, 1764. He 
moved with his parents to Shelby county, Kentucky, where 
he afterward married Hanuah Stark, daughter of Jonathan 
Stark. They moved into Christian county, where ten children 
were born to them. They emigrated from Kentucky to 
Madison county, and Janded here in the fall of 1816, and 
immediately located on section 20, where he began an im- 
provement. Shortly after his coming, he built on his place 
a horse-mill that was operated for many years. His oldest 
son, Caleb B., was born August 20, 1797, and was married 
to Elizabeth Miller, March 14,1819. He resided in this 
township, and raised a family of nine children. 
years, in early times, he was captain of a militia company, and 
ever after he was known as Captain Gonterman. His death 
occurred September 11, 1861. C. B. Gonterman, Jr., his 
youngest child, lives in section 17. Rev. Thomas Ray, 
a Ixentuckian, came in 1818, and settled in the northeast 
part of section 11; now the place of his danghter. He was a 
member of the Baptist church and one of the early preachers 
in this settlement. Ele was a successful farmer, and gathered 
about him a good deal of property; he was twice married and 
raised two daughters by his second marriage: Adeline, now 
Mrs. John JSeown, and Mary, now Mrs. Mary Fruit, of 
Edwardsville. The old gentleman terminated his pilgrimage 
on his place, October 21, 1854, in the eighty-first year of his 
age. James Pearce, a nephew of Joseph Bartlett, settled the 
Hi. Kuhn place, in section 21, in 1815, where he lived three 
years, and then located in the southern part of Leef town- 
ship. Alvis Hauskins came to the county in 1819, from 
Rutherford county, Tennessee, with his step father, Willerby 
Adams. Ife was then twelve years of age. In 1825, he 
began firming near Bethalto. In 1832, he entered a farm 
in section 10, where his son, Elias, now lives. 
built 1 cabin in the spring of 1832, and resided until 1863, 


For many | 


He raised quite a large | 


Here he , 


in 1832. John Minter, from Kentucky, was one of the 
early settlers of the county. He first located in Montgomery 
county when he came tothe state. He settled the place 
where John Minter, Jr. now lives, more than fifty years ago. 
The latter was horn on this farm. The elder Minter lived 
here until his death. He raised a family of six children, four 
hoys and two girls, five of whom are now living. Thomas 
and John are unmarried, and reside on the old homestead. 

James Tunnell was the fourth son of William and Mary 
Tunnell, of East Tennesse. In 1814 he was married to 
Dicy Hauskins, and in 1816 he eame to Illinois with his 
family and became one of the pioneers of Fort Russell. He 
purchased land of Rey. William Jones, near Bethalto, which 
he afterward sold to W. Adams. His death occurred in 
1825. His widow married Rey. Thomas Ray, of this county, 
in 1827. The family then became residents of Pin Oak 
township, where they continued to reside. Mr. Tunnel] had 
two children: Naney Elvira and William West. The for- 
mer married Levi Harnsberger. They have a family of three 
children living, viz: Mary Jane, wife of Harrison Wood, 
now residing in St. Jacobs; William Augustus, of IXansas 
City, and Charles E, residing with hiz parents at Green- 
castle. William West Tunnell was born February 23, 1824, 
in Madison county. He was married to Letitia McKee, 
February 7, 1850. Tle reared a family of eight children, 
five of whom are now living, viz.: Robert F., Ella F., wife 
of A. M. Ghost, of Denver, Colorado; James E., Charles 
W. and Frank W., all of whom reside in Edwardsville. 
He died October 7, 1565. Mrs. Tunnell was born July 1, 
1838, and died January 4, 1874. 

Mathias Handlon, from Kentucky, came here with George 
Kindler, about 1310, at the age of nineteen years. He sub- 
sequently married Miss Harriet Walker, and improved a 
place near Lamb’s Point, where he remained several years. 
Upon leaving this locality, he settled in the southern part 
of Pin Oak, in the edge of the timber on the east side of 
section thirty-two, where he bought an improvement of a 
man named Burroughs. This was before 1525. He built 
the house and barn where his son George now lives in 1831, 
and resided there until his death in 1856. He left a widow 
and seven children, four girls and three boys. George and 
Walker, his sons, are farmers in the township. The elder 
Handlon was a Ranger in the war of 1812. He also went 
through the Black Hawk war. Hewas a successful farmer, 
and when he died left his family in good cirenmstances. 
Samuel McKitrick, a native of Ireland, was one of the early 
settlers in the southern part of the township. He bought an 
improvement on section twenty-eight before 1825, [le after- 
wards improved the place where his son William now lives, 
aud made it his home until his death. He raised a family, 
all now deceased except William and Elizabeth. The latter 
is now Mrs. James Montgomery. Edmond Fruit was born 
in Randolph county, North Carolina, November Ist, 1786. 
When about sixteen years of age, his father, James Fruit, 
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went to Christian county, Kentucky, where he afterward 
died. Edmond was married in that county to Miss Polly 
Gray, a native of Sonth Carolina, who came to Kentucky 
with her parents when quite young. They had one child 
born to them in Kentucky, Cicero, who died a young man. 
Jn 1811, Mr. Fruit came to the Territory of Hlinois, but on 
account of the Indian troubles returned to Kentucky. In 
1$17, he, in company with his two brothers, Enoch, and 
Alexander, and John Walker started westagain. Coming to 
Illinois, the two brothers proceeded to what is now Missouri, 
because of the chances of its becoming a slave State. Walker 
lived here for some time, and then moved to Oregon. Mr. 
Fruit iv the spring of 1818 located in the northeast corner 
of section nineteen, where he contiuued to reside until his 
death, which occurred in March, 1861. Before the State 
was admitted into the Union, he was appointed hy the Ter- 
ritorial Governor a justice of the peace, but he returned the 
commission, not accepting the office. 
nu member of the Board of County Commissioners. He 
improved a large farm. He was twice married, and reared 
a family of ten sons and five daughters that lived to become 
men and women. His second wife was Jane B. Robinson, a 
daughter of Alexander Robinson, of Bond county, Hlinois. 
His sons were Cicero, Franklin, Washington, John, Perry, 
Jefferson, Enoch, William, James, and Henry. The 
daughters were Eliza, Amanda, Mary, Sarah, and Maggie. 
John and Jefferson are farmers in Hamel township. Mary, 
now the widow Wilson, resides in Edwardsville, and Maggie 
lives with her. Amanda married Jackson Hedges, and is 
now a widow liviug in Nebraska. 

James Keown was one of the early settlers of Olive town- 
ship. As early as 1830, he hegan an improvement on the 
southern township line of Pin Oak, in section thirty-five. 
He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and was in the engage- 
ment at New Orleans. He raised a large family, but only a 
few of his descendants now live in the county. Michael 
Dunn, who lives on section three, came to the county with 
his father, Patrick Dunn, in 1836, from Ireland. Patrick 
settled in Fort Russell township. 
cock county, I}Hinois, where he remained only a short time, 
and then returned to Madison. He died at his son’s a num- 
ber of years ago. When Michael Dunn settled the place 
where he now lives his cabin was among the first built out 
in the prairie. Ile bonght one hundred and twenty-five 
acres of Andrew F. Young, at two dollars per acre. J, B. 
MeKee, who lives on section three, is a descendant of one of 


In after years he was | 


In 1846, he went to Han- | 


the old familics of Madison county. John MeKee, Sr., a 


native of Kentucky, came to the county in 1816, with a 
family of eight children, viz.: James, John, Joseph, Paten, 
Samuel, Mary, Lutitia, and Miram. James was killed when 
a young man by the falling of a limb, while chopping in the 
woods. John married Melinda Watt, daughter of James 
Wait, one of the early settlers of Madison county, and lived 
on his father’s homestead place for a long time. Ilis Jast 
years were spent in the neighborhood of Troy, where he died. 
Joseph married Emma Wright, daughter of James Wright, 
and improved a place south of his father’s, on the same tract 
of land where Joseph Meclxee, Jr., now lives, Paten married 


' ville. 


Miss West, daughter of Tilghman West. For a number of 
years he was employed in the land office. Ile afterwards 
improved a farm southwest of FE Iwardsville, known as the 
Ballard place. Subsequently he went to Belleville, Illinois, 
where he diced, Samuel married Miss Mary Thompson, 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Thompson, who was, for many 
years, a practicing physician in Edwardsville, and who now 
lives in Kansas. Mary married William Watson, and Lu- 
titia became the wife of Robert Mcl<ee. 

John Mekee, sen, lived many yearsin Hibwardsville, and 
was the first register of the land office, which he held from 
1816 to 1818. He then improved a good farm (now the 
George Kinder place), on the Troy road, south of Edward=- 
: Ife accumulated a large estate here, where he died 
more than half a century ago. His wife survived him many 
years, and afterward married Rev. Johu Barber, sen., a piv- 
neer Cumberland Presbyterian preacher. 

Robert Melee, a nephew of John Melee, sen , came to 
the county with his uncle John in 1816. He was at that 
time a young man, twenty-one or twenty-two years of age. 
Ife married Lutitia Melk ce soon after his coming here. He 
entered the southwest quarter of section 24, Edwardsville 
township, and immediately commeneed the improvement of 
a farm, where he resided nntil his death. He was twice mar- 
ried, his second wife being Nancy Cornelison. He raised a 
family of five children by his first wife, three girls and two 
boys, viz: Mary Ann, who married Carroll Parkenson, and 
now lives in Wisconsin; John, who married Julia Posey, 
now deceased; Margaret, who became the wife of Peter Par- 
kenson, now deceased ; Sarah A., who married John P. Me- 
Farland, and now lives in lowa; and James B., the young- 
est of the family, who was born in 1828. He married Miss 
Helen F. Ottwell, daughter of one of the prominent old 
residents of Madison. He loeated where he now re- 
sides in 1852, and has a finely improved farm. Robert 
Mckee had a family of six children by his second wife, viz: 
Lutitia, Miram, Jane, Joseph N., Robert, and Naney M. 
Lutitia married William W. Tunnell, now deceased ; Miram 
became the wife of Charles Fangenroth, now deceased; Jane 
married Itobert Iinder, and lives on the old home place ; 
Joseph N. is a farmer of Kdwardsyille township; Robert 
died at the age of twenty-two; Nancy M. married Thomas 
Judy, of this township. Thos, J. Barnsback, who improved 
one of the finest farms in the township, began his improve- 
ment in 1854. January 13, 1842, he was married to Miss 
Nancy J. Montgomery. His death oceurred March 9th, 
1880. Ele left a widow and a family of four children. 

William W. Barnsback, also a prominent farmer of the 
township, was born in the county, January 24th, 1813. He 
learned the blacksmith trade in Potosi, Missouri. He mar- 
ried Miss Naney Watt, April 23,1834. Afterhis marriage, he 
started the improvement where his widow now lives; he 
also opencd a blacksmith shop here, and made a specialty of 
plows and farm implements. It is said that he made the 
first iron mould-board plow that was used in this settlement. 
He worked at his trade here twenty-two years. where he 
continued to reside until his death, which event occurred 
April 4th, 1872. He left a widow and four chi’dren. 
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Jacob Barnsback died March 10th, 1861; was twice 
married, leaving a widow and eight children. 

Elias Hayes settled on scction 25, northeast quarter, in 
an early day. 

Joseph Gaskill settled the J. H. Smith place, section 24, 
before 1830. Alfred Riggin settled on the same tract. 

Oliver Bolster settled the H. Bremermann place, section 
24. He owned a large tract of land here, and died in Ma- 
rine township in 1865, without rearing a family. 

Major Geary settled the place where G. Loos now lives, 
section 13. He owned a large tract of land here, and when 
he died, left a large family, all of whom have since left the 
state. Many of his descendants are now living in Missouri. 
The last five settlers above mentioned located in the town- 
ship about the same time. 

Among the first Germans to locate in the township were : 
F. Schrumm, old man Gusevelle, and John HKichmann. 
The first school was taught by a Mr. Atwater, in a small log 
building that stood on section 32. In the early times, school 
was kept in an abandoned cabin that stood near the cabin of 
James Keown, and on his land, in section 35. 
early teachers were Thomas S. Waddle, who improved a 
farm on the same section, southeast quarter, where he died 
nearly forty years ago. His wife died about the same 
time, and they were buried in the same grave. A great 
many deaths occurred in the settlement, about this time, of 
a disease called by the early settlers “a plague.” Mr. 
Waddle was one of the early justices of the peace, and 
served the county as commissioner. He was a Whig in po- 
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litics, and a very influential citizen. None of the family or 
descendants now live in this settlement. 

There is quite a large colored settlement in the township. 
The first colored man, Robert Crawford, was located here 
by Governor Cole, who gave him a small farm situated in 
sec ion 9. Crawford was a preacher, and he induced others 
of his race to settle here. Michael Lee came and bonght a 
small farm, now part of the Blair estate, where he resided 
until his death. Crawford afterward went to Montgomery 
county, where he died. Other early colored settlers were : 
Samuel Vanderburg, Henry Dangherty, and Thomas Sex- 
ton. They were generally honest and upright in their deal- 
ings. Henry Blair, the most successful, died in 1880, leav- 
ing quite a large estate. His widow and family live in the 
old place. This settlement increased steadily until it num- 
bered fully three hundred. It is now considerably dimin- 
ished. They built two churches on section 15, of the Meth- 
odist and Baptist denominations respectively. They have a 
separate school district, and conduct their own school, gen- 
erally employing colored teachers. 

The gentlemen whose names appear below, have served 
the township as supervisors: James B. McKee was elected 
1876, and was in office one term. George Handlon, elected 
in 1877, served one term. D. A. Hagler was supervisor for 
1878-79. James B. Mckee was re-elected in 1879, and 
served one term. Alsey 8. Smart, elected in 1880, held the 
office two terms. Elias Hauskins was elected in 1882, and 
is the present incumbent. 
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Tue Barnsback family is of German ancestry. George 
Frederick Julius Berenback was born in Osterode, Ger- 
many, July 23d, 1781, and emigrated to the United States 
in the year 1797, touching first at Philadelphia, from whence 
he soon removed to Kentucky. He was united in marriage 
with Mary, daughter of Thomas Minter, about the year 
1807, and from thence removed with his family to St. Clair 
county, Illinois in 1809—there being but two counties, St. 
Clair and Randolph, organized within the limits of the State 
at that tims. Inthe year 1840 Mr. B. changed the ortho- 
graphy of his name to Barnsback, sinee which the family 
retained it in that manner. His family consisted of ten 
children, as follows: Jacob J., born April 21st, 1808; 
George J., born Mareh 2d, 1810, and who died November 
21st, 1859; William J., bora January 24th, 1818, died April 
4th, 1872; John J., born April 10th, 1815; Thomas J., 
born March 29th, 1817; Hannah J., born July 18th, 1819, 


Hen- 


and married to Siadrach Gillham June 20th, 1837. 
rietta J.. born December 10th, 1821, and died August 7th, 
1823; Marianna J., born April 7th, 1824, and died Janu- 


ary 15th, 1839. Julius J., born May 14th, 1826, and Isa- 
bella J., born January 4th, 1829, and married to Jeremiah 
Job in the year 1846. The children and grandchildren of 
the family above given, now make a large proportion of the 
population of Madison county. 

Thomas J. Barnsback chose for life-partner Nancy J., 
daughter of William Montgomery, and sister of Nelson 
Montgomery ; they were married January 15th, 1842. Their 
family consisted of six children: John, who was born Janu- 
ary 27th, 1844, and died June 6th, 1845; Sarah Elizabeth, 
born October 22d, 1846, was married to William W. Jarvis, 
now a prominent eitizen of Troy, in this county, December 
1867; Julia Ann was born April 6th, 1850, and married 


Frederick W. Wolf, November 25th, 1868, and reside near 
419 
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Edwardsville, in this county; Jeremiah, born August 13th, 
1851, and died January 20th, 1853; Lucy Jane was born 
December 21st, 1854, and Fannie was born March 7th, 
1860. Thomas J. Barnsback died March 9, 1880. In 
his life he was more than ordinarily successful, and by 
his snperior judgment and good management succeeded in 
acquiring a large property. We took a great interest in 
stock raising, and in breeding fine stock, and in that particular 
did the county much good. He belonged to the enterprising 
class of citizens; was public-spirited ; and enterprises that 
had for their ohject the advancement of the material in- 
terests of the county, always found in him an active friend. 
He was adverse to speculation of any character, but was 
devoted to his occupation as a farmer and stock raiser. 
As a citizen he was much respected. All unite in saying 
that in every transaction he was honest, upright and hon- 
orable to a fault. 


JOHN H. SMITH 


Was born in Frederick county, Virginia, January 26th, 
1827. His father, James Christopher Smith, who was a na- 
tive of same county, went with his father, Christopher, to 
Ohio about 1828, and there died. James C., his son, moved 
to Holmes county, same state, in 1829, and in 1839 went to 
Lawrence county, Indiana. In the fall of the same year he 
came to Effingham county, Illinois. One year later he 


went to Clay connty, which was his home until January | 


18, 1843, when he died. He married Elizabeth Tewalt, a 
native of Frederick county, Va. She died in November, 
1843. There were eight children by that marriage, five sons 
and three daughters. Five children are yet living. John 
H., the subject of this sketch, is the third in the family. He 
was raised on the farm, and received his education in the 


common schools, which ceased when he was twelve years of | 


age. Mr. Smith remained at home until 1847, then went 
to St. Louis, and in January following, 1848, came to Madi- 
son county, and stopped in the town of Alhambra, where he 
and W. W. Pierce hunted game for the St, Louis market. 
The next spring he came down to the part of the country 
where he now lives, and worked on a farm, first for seven, 
and afterwards for ten dollars per month. He soon after 
bought one hundred and sixteen acres on Smart’s Prairie, 
forty acres of which were improved, and continued there un- 
til January, 1853, then sold the farm and bought one hun- 
dred and ten acres in section twenty-four of Pin Oak town- 
ship. The latter was slightly improved, and had on it asmall 
log cabin, and there he has lived ever since. He has built 
a large, fine dwelling-house, barns and out-houses, and has 
now a beautiful place, as will be seen on another page of 
this work. 

On the 23d of August, 1849, he married Miss Maria 
Smart, daughter of Henry and Sally Smart, old settlers of 
Madison county. Ilenry Smart was a native of North Caro. 
lina, and Mrs. Smart of Kentucky. Mrs. Smith was born 
near where she yet lives. Twelve children have been born 
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to Mr. and Mrs. Smith, eight of whom are living. Their 
names in the order of their birth are: James H., who mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth Boliger ; Martha Jane, wife of F. M. 
Bartlett; William A., married Miss Elvina Shadrick ; Sid- 
ney L., married Miss Julia Dietz; Mary Alice, Itha Ra- 
chael, John A., and Narcissa E. Smith. Those that are 
married live in the township, and the others are yet at home. 
Mrs. Smith isa member of the Baptist church. Politically 
Mr. Smith has been a Democrat since 1852, when he cast 
his vote for Franklin Pieree for President. He is an hon- 
ored member of the order of A. F. and A. M., and belongs 
to Troy Lodge No. 588, He has been reasonably successful 
in life, all of which is owing to his industry and energy. He 
is a good man and much respected in his neighborhood. 


CALEB B. GONTERMAN. 


THE Gonterman family, on the paternal side, is of German 
ancestry. Henry Gonterman, the great-grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch, was born in Germany. Caleb B., the 
father, who was better known as Capt. Gonterman, was born 
in Kentucky. He came with his father, whose name was 
Jacob, to Illinois, in 1818, and settled in what is now known 
as Pin Oak township. and there entered and bought land, 
and followed the occupation of farming until his death, 
The latter event occurred in September, 1861. He married 
Miss Elizabeth Miller, daughter of Michael Miller, of Mon- 
roe county, Ilinois, She died in 1848. He afterward 
married Mrs. Gillenwaters nee Hall. She is also dead. By 
the first marriage there were five sons and four daughters, six 
of whom have survived the parents. Caleb B. is the youngest 
of the family; he was born in section 27, in Pin Oak town- 
ship, Madison county, Ilinots, October Ist, 1884. He grew 
to manhood on the farm, and remained in the county to the 
present time, except two years, when he was absent in Ohio. 
In 1858 he bought eighty acres of land in Marine Prairie, 
and farmed it for eight years, then sold out and purchased 
the land where he now resides. It was slightly improved, 
but all the buildings, (of which there is a large and com- 
modious farm-house on the place), have been erected by 
him. There he has resided since 1866. On the 22d of 
December, 1858, he was united in marriage to Miss’ Lydia, 
daughter of Jesse and Nancy Bartlett, old and prominent 
settlers of Madison county. She was born in Madison 
county, May 16, 1537. The Bartletts were among the first 
settlers in the county. There have been born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gonterman three children, whose names are Thomas 
E., Jessie O. and Laura A. Gonterman. Mr. Gonterman 
has been a staunch Democrat since 1856, when he cast his 
first vote, which was given for James Buchanan for Presi- 
dent. The Gontermans, as will be seen by the foregoing, 
belong to the pioneer families of Illinois. Several genera- 
tions have been born and passed away since they came to 
Illinois. They were all, in their occupations, wedded to the 
soil, and were then, as they are now, among the substantial 
farmers of the county. 
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Was a native of Madison county, born February 5, 1810. 
He was the son of Jesse Bartlett, who was one of the pioneers 
of the state. Here he grew to manhood, and May 12, 1851, 
married Nancy Ann, daughter of Daniel E. and Sarah (In- 
gram) Adams, who died May 21, 1855. In May, 1857, he 
niarried his second wife, whose name was Sophia Stallings. 
By the first marriage ten children were born, whose names 
are given in the order of their birth: Joseph, who married 
Nancy Ann Whiteside, by which union there are five sons 
and one danghter; Daniel, who isdead. He married Sarah 
Elizabeth Sappington, and left three children. Lydia is 
the wife of Caleb B. Gonterman, and they have three chil- 
dren. William R. is dead. He married Mexana Grcen, 
and left six children. Sarah, wife of Elias Hauskius, who 
has four children. Nancy Catherine bas been thrice married, 
lately to William Senacer. She has two children living 
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by her former husbands. Martha Elizabeth, wife of Frede- 
rick W. Berger, who have four children. Rhoda Adeline, 
who is the wife of William S. Judy. They have three chil- 
dren. Jesse Allen, died in his fifth year, and John in his 
infancy. 

By the second marrriage of Mr. Bartlett there were seven 
children, whose names are: Anna Bliza, James M., Austin 
(dead), George Sherman, Lincoln S., Charles F., and Mar- 
tin E. The latter three are also dead. Mr. Bartlett remained 
in Madison county until August, 1870, when he removed 
to Chariton county, Missouri, and there remained until his 
death, January 11, 1873. lis body was brought back, and 
now lies interred in the old burial ground on the old home- 
stead. He was a soldier in the Black Hawk War, and was 
first lieutenant of a company. 


WILLIAM MAY 


Was born in Bavaria, Germany, March 3, 1833. IIe came 
to America in 1847, with his futher, Valentine May; landed 
at New Orleans; came up the river to St. Louis, and in 
April of the same year came to Madison county, and settled 
one mile north of Marine, where he bought land, and lived 
until his death, which occurred August 2, 1878. He mar- 
ried Catharine Steg, a native of Bavaria; she died in 1860. 
There were thirteen children, seven of whom are living ; 
William is the eldest He remained at home until his 
twenty-third year. He then followed teaming for a few 
years. In 1856 he bought eighty acres of land in section 
24 of Pin Oak township, and the next year moved on it and 
commenced its improvement. To that eighty he has added 
until he now has about seven hundred acres of as fine land 
as there is in the township. All of it is improved, with fine 
buildings. A view of the place can be seen on another page. 
On the 13th of February, 1856, he married Elizabeth Wid- 
mar, a native of Bavaria, born October 22, 1833. She 
came to America in 1855. Thirteen children were born to 
them—twelve living. Their names and births are given: 
William, born April 26, 1857; Lena, July 28, 1858; 
Henry, March 25, 1860; Otto, November 17, 1861; Emma, 
born September 23, 1864, died September 14, 1865; Anna, 
born December 27, 1867; Mina, November 7, 1869; Louise, 
July 17, 1871; Karl, April 29, 1873; Albert, March 15, 
1875; Daniel, March 24, 1877 ; Leo, January 9, 1880. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. May are members of the Presbyterian church. 
He has.been a Republican since 1856, at which time he east 
his vote for John C. Fremont. He is one of the represen. 
tative farmers of Madison county, and one of its most 
successful ones. 


ELIAS HAUSKINS, 


Was born in section ten, in Pin Oak township, Madison 
county, Illinois, March 15, 1882. He is the son of Alvas 
Hauskins, who was born in Rutherford county, Tennesee, 
March 16, 1807, and who came with his father to Illinois 
in 1819, and settled in Pin Oak township in this connty on 
the place where he still resides. On the 18th of December, 
1828, he married Sarah Lawrence She died in 1860. On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1863, he married Mrs. Lydia W. Rathburn nee 
Smith. She died in 1874. By the first marriage there 
were twelve children, eleven of whom survived the mother. 
Three of the sons were soldiers in the late war. Thomas en- 
listed in company I, 9th Regiment Illinois Volunteers, and 
veteranized with his regiment, and was mustered out and 
honorably discharged at the close of the war. He was 
twice wounded, and at the hattle of Pittsburg Landing was 
taken prisoner. James Hauskins enlisted in 1862, and 
went through the war. Edward, another brother, enlisted 
during the last year of the war. It will be seen that the 
family are of patriotic stock. In 1852.Mr. Hauskins entered 
one hundred and sixty acres of land; it is the same on 
which the subject of this article now resides. Elias is to the 
manor born. He was raised upon the farm, and attended 
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the subscription schools in the winter months. He remain- 
ed home until he was of age, then he visited the land on 
which he now lives, and continued to lease and farm it un- 
til 1870, when he bought it and has made his home there to 
the present time. 

On the 25th of February, 1857, he wax united in marriage 
to Miss Mary Cornelia Stevenson, who was born in Howard 
county, Missouri. She was the daughter of Angustus Ste- 
vensou, She died, Febrnary 16, 1865. On the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1867, he was united in marriage to Miss Sally Bart- 
lett, daughter of Jesse Bartlett, one of the oldest settlers 
of Madison county. She was born in Pin Oak towaship, in 
this county. By the first marriage there were three chil- 
dren, whose names are Sally, Charles, and Fanny Han- 
skins. By the latter marriage there are four children living. 
Their names are Jesse Alvas, (Belle died in her eighth 
year), Mary, Katie, and Jacob Hauskins. Both he and his 
estimable wife are members of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church. 

Politically Mr. Hauskins isa Republican. He was op- 
posed to slavery and early espoused the cause of human 
freedom, and in 1856 when the party was formed which was 
opposed to that institution he joined its ranks, and cast 
his vote for John C. Fremont. From that time to the pre- 
sent, he has been an active and consistent member of that 
political organization. He has been frequently honored by 
his fellow eitizen:, with offices of local trust, and at present 
represents his township io the Board of Supervisors. 

The Uauskins family is an old one in this county. They 
are of Eiglish and Irish ancestry. They came to America 
prior to the Revolution and the great-grandfather of the 
subject of thissketch took part in that memorable struggle. 
They are also an old family in this county. They came 
here while it was yet a frontier State, helped to subdue the 
wilderness and make this country a fit habitation for the 
people of the present. In the early Indian wars they took 
part. Lucien the uncle of Elias was a soldier in the Black 
Hawk war of 1831-32. It is with pleasure that we record 
these brief remarks, aud give an outline sketch of the 
Hauskins’ family. 


ALSEY 8. SMART. 


Tie Smart family are of English ancestry. Peter 
Smart, the great-grandfather of the subject of the sketch, was 
a native of the Carolinas, and was born February 7, 1780. 
He had two sons, named Laban and Amos Smart, both of 
whom were soldier’ in the Revolutionary war, and were 
with Gen. Morgan at the memorable battle of the Cowpens. 
The present Smart family are the descendants of Laban 
Smart, who was born November 9, 1758. He married 
Susanah Simmons in North Carolina, by whom he had ten 
children, one of whom was Henry B., the father of Alsey s. 
He was born in Chatham county, N. C., Augnst 25, 1800, 
and came with his parents to Kentucky in 1806, where they 
remained until 1816, then moved to the territory of Illinois, 
and settled in Madison county, in what is now known as 
Jarvis township, where the father of Alsey afterward 
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entered land, improved a farm and made his home until his 
death, which took place January 22,1882. He profcssed 
religion, joined the regular Baptist chureh, and lived in full 
communion with that Christian organization during life, 
and died in the belief and full faith, that he would mect 
his Redeemer in the world beyond. He was one of the pio- 
neers of the State, and the prairie known as “Smart’s Prairie” 
took its name from the family, as they were the first actual 
settlers in that section of the county. He married Sally 
Thompson on November 9, 1826. She was the daughter of 
Henry and Mary (Ray) Thompson, who were natives of 
Kentucky. The Rays were among the pioneers of Ken- 
tucky, and were companions of Daniel Boone. Mrs. Smart’s 
parents died while she was yet in her infancy, and she was 
hrought to Illinois by her uncle, Elder Thomas Ray,ia 1318, 
and was living in this township when married to Mr. Smart. 
She died in 1879. There were eight cluldren, the offspring 
of that union. Their names are, Alsey 5., Maria, wile of 
John H. Smith, Martha E., the widow of Samuel White- 
side, Henry A, Itha J., wife of B. P. Harris, of Chetopa, 
Kansas. Lucy married Alexander Taylor, died and left five 
children. Alsey S.,the subject of this sketch, is the eldest of 
the family. Ile was born in ‘Smart’s Prairie,” Madison 
county, Illinois, September 23,1827. In his youth he was 
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in delicate health, and was weak physically, and in conse- | 


quence it was thought he would be unable to perform manu- 
al labor, and was therefore sent to school, and therein gain- 
ed a better education than usually fell to the lot of boys in 
his days. When the gold excitement broke out in Califor- 
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nia in 1849, he in company with a number of others made 
the trip across the plains and mountains iu ox carts to the 
Mr. Smart remained in California for two 
years mining gold That change of life and roughing it 
had the eflect of hardening up his constitution, and he re- 
gained his health and robust form. In 1851 he returned 
home by the Isthmus of Panama; here he re-engaged in 
farming on the place where he now lives, and there has 
made his home, quietly engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
stock raising until the present. 

On the 7th of December 1854, he married Miss Rhoda 
Giger, daughter of Joseph and Nancy (Mc:Adams) Giger. 
She died July 25, 1862, leaving two children named, 
Jerusha, wife of George Anderson, and Sally Smart. On 
the 20th of October, 1864, he married Miss Mary Joslyn, 
a native of Greeue county, Illinois. She died August 10, 
1874, leaving one child, named, Henry W. Smart. 

In matters of religious belief Mr. Smart is inclined to be 
liberal. He is a respected member of the Masonic fraterni- 
ty, and belongs to Troy lodge, No. 588. Politically he has 
always voted the Democratic ticket upon State or national 
occasions. He has represented the township in the Board” 
of Supervisors. In 1877 he was elected one of the Justices 
of the Peace, was re-elected, and is now serving his third 
term. Mr. Smart is one of the old settlers of the county, 
and like them he is a plain, unassuming, honest man, striving 
to do his duty to his fellow men, and live a life that will be 
marked by no act that would condemn him in the estima- 
tion of his fellow citizens. 
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HE history of the early settlement and 
subsequent progress and development of 
the township and city of Collinsville, 
present many features that are interest- 
ing. Itis one of the southern tier of 
townships, bounded on the North by 
Edwardsville, East by Jarvis, South by 
St. Clair county, and West by Nameoki. 
The surface is divided between uplands 
and bottum, the former heing about two- 

thirds, to one-third of the latter. The bluffs, which form 

a chain running almost due north and south, across the 

western part of the township, are very irregular in size 

and shape. In many places they are very rugged, and 
in others, gracefully sloping into the bottom lands. Su- 


gar Loaf Mound is the most promincnt point on the bluffs 
inthistownship. It is cone-shaped, rising to a considerable 
height, and is suppozed to be the work of the mound builders. 
The territory is well drained by Cantine and Cahokia 
creeks and their numerous tributaries. These streams also 
furnish an abundance of water for stock and manufacturing 
purposes. Originally much of the surface of this township 
was covered with a heavy growth of timber, most of which 
has been cleared and replaced with finely improved farms, 
yet there remains enough along the various streams for all 
local demands. The fertility of the celebrated American 
Bottom, is so widely known, that it is needless to mention it 
here. ‘The soil on the upland is of a lighter character, though 
as rich and productive as any in the county. 
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FIRST SETTLEMENTS. 


Ephraim Conner, was the first <Lmerican settler in Madi- — 


gon county, and Collinsville has the honor of having had 
this individual locate within her borders. This settlement 
was made early in the year 1800, and was twenty miles in 
advance of other settlements. Conner was a squatter, and 
one year later, in 1801, Samuel Judy purchased his im- 
provements and settled on the place. This is known as 
elaim number 835, made by Mr. Judy. It lies partly in T. 
3, R. 5, and partly in T, 4, R. 8, the residence being in section 
5 of T.3, R.8 or Collinsville. Samuel Judy, born Aug. 
19th, 1778, was a son of Jacob Judya native of Switzerland, 
who settled in Kaskaskia in 1788. The elder Judy, was a 
gunsmith by trade. He resided at Kaskaskia fou: years’ and 
then moved to the New Design settlement in Monroe county. 
He had a very early mill, which was patronized by settlers 
even from a great distanee. He died at his mill seat in 
1807. Samuel Judy, then a lad of fifteen years, eame with 
his father to Illinois, and became a hardy, resolute pioneer 
and aconspicuous, honorable and enterprising citizen. In 
his youth he was ever ready to enter into any eampaign 
against the Indians, and in many of those desperate eonflicts 
(tov. Reynolds says he proved himself to he the “ bravest 
of the brave.” In the frontier troubles during the war of 
1812 he was always aetively employed in the service. He 
was in command of a company of spiesin the campaign un- 
der Gov. Edwards, in 1812, against the Indians, also in the 
year following he was Captain of a company in the army 
under Gen. Howard. In al] of his military services he was 
active and efficient, and at the same time prudent and. cau- 
tious. 
council of the Illinois territory. This being the first legisla- 
ture that eonvened under the Territorial Government, was 
neeessarily an important assembly. This position he held 
for four years, and was an excellent member. IIe was 
elected to the ofliee of County Cummis-ioner for many years. 
Col. Judy was a very energetic man, and improved a large 
plantation and beeame wealthy. He manufactured the first 
brick, and ereeted the first brick honse in Madison county. 
This was built in 1808, and is loeated just within the limits 
of Collinsville township, on the line dividing seetions 5 and 
6. Itis a twostory house,and ean still be seen in good eon- 
dition. He was married to Miss Margaret Whiteside, sister 
of Gencral Samuel Whiteside, and reared a large family. 
Their children were as follows : Jacob, who married a daugh- 
ter of Wm. B. Whiteside, May 16th, 1797, was Register of 
the Land Office at Edwardsville, and died May 19, 1850, in 
Weston, Mo., of which plaee he had long been a resident. 
Sarah Judy was born August 2Ist, 1500, and married 
Ambrose Nix; she died January 14th, 1852. Samuel Judy, 
Jr., was born September, 1801, and married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Stephen Whiteside; they settled in Green 
eounty, Ils, and he died there about 1870. Thomas Judy 
was born December 19th, 1804. Naney was first married 
to Moses Whiteside, sen of Wm. B. Whiteside; she next 
married John Owens ; her third husband was Thomas Grant; 
she is yet living, and enjoying the evening of her days 
among herchildren and many friends. Watherine died at 


In the fall of 1812 he was elected to the legislative 
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the age of seventeen or eighteen years, just entering woman- 
hood. Margaret was first married to John MeGanghey and 
next to Moses Barber; she is now dead. After a long and 
very useful life, Col. Samuel Judy died January 12th, 1838. 
¥urther wention of this family is made in the chapters on 
Pioneer and Civil History in this work. 

In 1802, there were several additional settlements made, 
including the Whitesides, Robert, Samuel and Cyrus Sey- 
bold, Grotts and others. The heads of these families were 
all brave, hardy pioneers, who had already been in the 
country for many years and who were accustomed to a fron- 
tier life. Robert Seybold and Grotts were soldiers in the 
Revolutionary war. The country was then exposed to 
Indians, not entirely friendly to the whites, and it required 
the most fearless man and women to brave the dangers 
and hardships of the frontier. The Dennis and Van Meter 
murder had recently oceurred in this neighborhood and the 
settlers were distrustful of the Indians. In the winter of 
1802, “Turkey Foot, an evil-disposed and eruel chief of a 
band of Pottawatomie Indians, while returning home from 
Cahokia to their towns toward Chicago, met Alexander Den- 
nis and John Van Meter, at the foot of the Mississippt bluff, 
about five miles southwest of the present town of Edwards- 
ville, The country contained, at that day, very few inhab- 
itants above Cahokia; and Turkey Foot, seeing the Ameri- 
eans extending their settlement towards his eountry, eaught 
fire at the spectaele, and killed those two men.” As above 
stated, this depredatioa must have occurred in the north- 
west eorner of this township, 

In 1803 Samuel and Joel Whiteside settled and made a 
elaim in the northeastern portion of the township. The 
Whitesides were a firm and intrepid family, and were among 
the most noted men engaged in Indian warfare iu Illinois. 
For many years the name Whiteside struek terror among 
the red skins. Their progenitors were of Irish deseent, 
reared on the frontiers of North Carolina. The old patri- 
archs, William and John, were soldiers in the Rev. lutionary 
war, and aetcd well their part in that struggle. These two 
brothers came to Illinois in 1793 and settled at New Design. 
They reared large families and many of their deseendants are 
living in the West. Samuel and Joel Whiteside made the 
first improvements on the uplands in this towaship. Samuel 
Whiteside rose to considerable distinction in the frontier wars, 
and was promoted to Brigadier General, The Whitesides 
are mentioned more fully in other portions of this work. 

We give below the numbers and names of a few claims made 
in this township. The original claimant of elaim 602, was 
Teter Casterliue. It lies mostly in section 32 just west of 
Collinsville. Casterline settled here soon after 1800, and re- 
sided here for some time. Claim 1061 was made by John 
Whiteside, consisting of 100 acres, mostly in seetions 1 and 2. 
Claim 600 was made by Levi Piggot, and eontained 100 acres. 
This lies mostly in section 29. Piggot was an old resi- 
dent of St. Clair county. Francis Louyal made elaim number 
331, consisting of 10) acres. This claim includes the military 
elaim of William Young Whiteside, 330, and is located in 
the northwestern part of the township. Henry Cook settled 
it Claim 338 was made by Samuel Judy, 100 acres. There 


were four claims located here together, apparcutly about 
1890. Claim 1653 was made by Isaac West. This was 
surveyed about 1802, and is in section 19. West was an 
actual settler and had considerable improvements in 1802, 
and continued to reside on this place until 1812, when he 
sold out to William Rabb. 

The south boundary of the township was surveyed in 
December 1807, by John Messenger, the east boundary in 
January 1808, and in May 1810, the township was surveyed 
and sub-divided into sections. 

A Frenchman by the name of De Lorm, from Cahokia, 
settled in the southwestern part of the township, not far 
from Cantine creeck in 1804. The Indians haying become 
less hostile, several new settlements were made before 1312, 
when they again became troublesome, which somewhat re- 
tarded immigration, and caused some of the French settlers 
to remove to their villages. 

The first land in this township was cntered August 22d, 
1814, by John Turner. It consisted of 160 acres, in section 
September 15th, 1814, William Gillham entered 253 
ncresin section 8. September 23d, 181+, David Gaskill enter- 
ed 161 acresinscetion 13. Robert McMahan entered 159 
acres in section 13, August 22d, 1814. September Sth, 1814, 
Micajah Cox entered 80 acres in section 5. Sept. 28th, 1514, 
Michael Healy entcred W. 3,8. E. ¢ of seetion 11, 80 acres. 
Scetion 16, reserved as school Jand, was sold in 1837. 

{n 1818, Abner Kelly, Josiah, William, Andrew and 
John Wallace with their families, settled under the bluffs. 
The Wallaces soon removed to the Marine settlement, and 
subsequently went to Boonville, Missouri. Kelly located 
in the northern part of section 20, near the Sugar Loaf 
Mound, where he remained for a short time, and removed 
to the eastern side of the township. He reared a family of 
seven children. Mrs. Elizabeth Muirheid, residing with her 
son, William Terry, in Collinsville, is the only one now 
living. She is sixty-nine years of age. 

Michael Squiers settled on section 28, on the Stephen 
Johnson place, as early as 1814. He had three sons, Amos, 
Joseph and Wates, but none of the descendants of this family 
are now living in the neighborhood. Michael =quiers was 
the first person buried in the Connellsville Cemetery. 

John Hadley was born in Maryland in 1776, of English 
parents, and when a young man went to Kentucky, where 
he married a lady by the name of Guthrie. This family 
came from Virginia, and settledin Madison county at a very 
early date. In 1817, Mr. Hadley removed with his family 
to Illinois, and settled on Pleasant Ridge, in this township, 
June 20th of that year. He was a volunteer in the ranging 
service of 1812. He reared a family of children, who grew 
up and settled around him. Of his sons, James, Dempsey, 
and William, only one, William, is now living. Dempsey died 
here, and James died in Missouri, whence he moved a few 
years ago. William Hadley was born in Kentucky in 1806, 
and is well known to many of the citizens of the county. 
He is a Methodist minister, and was among the early 
preachers in Madison. At present he is living at Carbon- 
dale in this State, while members of his family are still 
residents of the county. 
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John Williamson, a native of Virginia, came here from 
Tennessee with his wife and three children, one son and 
two daughters, in 1819. He purchased of Michael Squiers 
100 acres of land in the S. E. } of section 28, where he resided 
till his death in October 1828. Mrs. Stephen Johnson, 
who is a step-daughter of Mr. Williamson, is the only one 
of this family living. She is in her seventieth year, still 
hale and hearty. David Morgan settled where William 
Combs now lives, abont 1817. | Mr. Bennett, Abraham 
Clapole, Mathews, Moffatt and Richard Muirheid, settled 
under the bluffs west of Collinsville, before 1820. Muirheil 
died there. Stephen Johnson arrived in Madison county 
in 1818. He was present at the treaty made by the Com- 
missioners of the United States, with the Kickapoo Indians, 
at Edwardsville, August 6.h, 1819. Mr. Jehnson was 
a carpenter by trade. He loeated in Collinsville about 
1829, where he married the step-daughter of John William- 
son, above mentioned. : 

After the close of the war of 1812, and treatics of peace 
had been made with the Indians, the county began rapidly 
to fill np with emigrants from many of the southern States, 
and Collinsville received her share of these settlers. In a 
short time the rattle of the saw and grist mills was heard ; 
the rude log and pole cabins of the pionecrs were repiaced 
with larger and more comfortable frame buildings; schools 
and churehes were established, and a country that a few 
years before was a vast wilderness, inhabited only by wild 
beasts and the fiercer red man, was changed to a civilized 
and highly improved region. 

The following named parties were also among the older 
settlers: William Hall, Philip Teter, Robert Rundle, Syl- 
yanus Gaskill, John Conoway, Richard Long, George Arm- 
strong Luther Drury, Mr. Revis, Lewis Scandlin, 'flampton 
McKinney, Benjamin Johnson, William Wagner, James 
Enutehinson, Jacob Swigart and some of the Lemens. Guy 
Morrison was also an early scttler, and a very large land- 
owner at one time in this township. John A. Cook was 
prominent among the later settlers. He was a native of 
Virginia, and came to this state about 1853 or 1834. He 
was married to Mrs. Lucinda Bowman, a daughter of Rey. 
James Lemen, of St. Clair county, April 18, 1836. She 
was the widow of Samuel Bowman, of Green county, a cap- 
tain in the Black Hawk war, who was shot through the 
body by the Indians, on the 21 of August, 1832, in the final 
bloody contest with that savage chieftain, in this state. In 
April, 1886, Mr. Cook purchased of Ezra Post the rortheast 
quarter of section 22, and in August of the same year he 
sold the same to John L. Clark, and bought of Andrew 
Waddle the northeast quarter of section 1, where he re- 
sided until his death, July 15, 1869, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. Hix wife, Lunein.Ja, died August 25, 1867, 
in the fifty-third year of her age. They were the parents 
of twelve children, of whom but four survive. John L, 
Clark was also an early settler The late John Ander- 
son, born in New Jersey in 1793, and a patriot of the 
war of 1812, came west and located in the Marine scttle- 
ment, Madison county, in 1820. He subsequently became 
a resident of this township, whcre he died April 11, 
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1875. J. J. Renfro, residing in section 24, was born 
in Madison county in 1830. His wife, Naney I. Gas- 
kill, was born in this county in 1839. Fielding Wovl- 
ridge, a native of Kentucky, settled in the eounty in 1830. 
Hon. D. D. Collins, a native of Portland, Maine, a retired 
farmer, residing on section 27, came to the county in 
1843. His wife, whose maiden name is Anderson, was born 
in Madison county in 1826. Mr. Collins was an associate 
judge of the county for several years, and is among the pro- 
minent and respected eitizens of Collinsville. John Ander- 
son, late husband of Mrs. M. 1. Anderson, residing on section 
23, was a native of New Jersey, and settled in the eounty in 
1822. The above named parties are among the oldest 
settlers now living in the township. 


EARLY MILLS. 


The first settlers in Collinsville experienced mueh ineon- 
venience in milling; they were frequently compelled to 
travel many miles with ox-teams or on horseback, to have 
their grists ground, aud then often waited several days for 
their turn, One of the nearest mills was that of Judy's, 
in Monroe county. The earliest mills were very rude 
affairs, propelled by ox or horse power, a full dezeription of 
which can be seen in the Pioneer chapter. About the first 
mill in this region was that of Talbott’s, on Cantine ereek, 
just south of Collinsville. It was first propelled by horse- 
power, and subsequently by water. Col. Samuel Judy, and 
others also, had horse-mills. 

About 1812 Isaac West sold his elaim to William Rabb, 
who in the spring of 1813 erected a large four-story frame 
water-mill, with a run of three or four burrs. It was pro- | 
pelled by the water of Cahokia creek, on the banks of which 
it was located, about a quarter of a mile west of where 
Sehool ereek empties. It was a merchant mill, quite exten- 
sive for those days, The flour is said to have been of an 
excellent quality, and found a good market in St. Louis, New 
Orleans and other southeri cities. Mr. Rabb also bad a store, 
with a complete stock of general goods. He was a German, 
and a man of considerable ability and prominence. He 
was elected in 1814 to represent Madison county in the 
third Territorial Legislature, and held other important 
positions. In 1820 Mr. Rabb sold his property and business 
interests to Josepb Hertzogg, who added to it a distillery. 
Hertzogg continued the business for several years, until his 
death. Many of the older citizens remember Hertzogg’s 
mill. 

Dempsey Guthrie, who settled about two miles northeast of 
Collinsville, operated a horse-mill that was in existenee in 
1818. A Mr. Pickern erected a saw and grist mill in 1825, 
on Cantine creek, south of Collinsville, which after operating 


several years, he sold to Luther Drury, and it subsequently — 


passed through several hands. 


SCHOOLS. 

In 1804 or 1805, a school was taught in a log cabin on 
Peter Casterline’s place, about a mile west of the present 
site of Collinsville. Theteaeher was one James Bradsbury, 
who continued at this point about one year. The school was 
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attended by children from all the neighboring settlements. 
It is related that many grown meu aud women sought Mr. 
Bradbury’s iustruetion in learning their A, B, C's. This 
was undonbtedly the first public school in Madison county. 
In 1812 a sehool was taught in Samuel Judy’s door-yard, by 
Kslicha Alexander. A Mr, Thompson taught there in 1815, 
and the year following was sueceeded by Mr. Yaney, and 
after him,in 1816, came Mr. Enlow, who taught a term of 
six mouths. Benaiah Robinson, a pupil of Enlow’s, finished 
the unexpired term of the school. 

There were several log cabin schools in this township, but 
little of their history can be gleaned, They were all sub- 
seription sebools ; the teacher “boarded around.” At this 
writing the several distriets have large and well furnished 
sehool-houses, where school is taught the greater part of 
the year.* This township has been represented in the 
Board of Supervisors by B. Qt. Hite, ever sinee township 
organization in 1876. 


PLEASANT RIDGE, 


loeated in the centre of section 10, is entirely a German set- 
ilement. Henry and William Blum were the first settlers. 
It is surrounded by a beautiful rolling prairie, adorned with 
rich and finely improved farms, occupied prineipally by 
thrifty Germans, The little village contains a general store 
and saloon, kept by Charles Anacker ; blacksmith shop, by 
John C. Shoettle, and a shoemaker, Frederick Noridmaier. 
The Lutheran society have a fine brick church and sehool- 
house, in whieh is taught a parochial sehool. 


THE TEN MILE HOUSE, 


is a general store and saloon, located on the St. Louis road 
in section 6 of this township. 


CONFIDENCE COAL AND MINING COMPANY. 


This mine is situated two and éne-half miles north-east of 
Collinsville, on the line of the Vandalia railroad. The 
shaft was sunk iu the spring of 1870, by Seybt, Bandelier 
& Co. In the fall of 1870, the mine was leased to the 
Bartlett Coal and Mining Co., and it was extensively worked 
by them until the spring of 1873, when they forfeited their 
lease and Seybt, Bandelier & Co., began operating it and 
have continued to the present. The depth of the shaft is 
219 feet to the surface of the eoal, and the vein will average 
seven feet. The mine is operated by machinery, rnu by 
compressed air. They employ 50 men, and the average 
amount of coal raised is eighteen car loads per day. The 
company havein all eighteen buildings including the tipple 
house, office, boarding houses and dwellings. Most of the 
dwellings are situated on the bluffs a short distance east of 
the mine. : 


HEINTZVILLE 


is a new town, surveyed and platted in the fall of 1880, by 
Walter Rutledge, for J. L. Heintz, the proprietor. The 
plat contains about ten aeres in the 5. Is. quarter of S. E. 
27. It was named in honor of the pro- 
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| 


quarter of seetion 


| * See Chapter on Common Schools. 
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prietor, an energetic and go-nhead gentleman, It contains 
at this writing twenty two houses, twenty-six families and 
about 150 population, quite a rapid growth for two years. 
The business interests are one store, a blacksmith shop, zine 
works. coal mine and stone quarry. 

The Stone (Quarry is located on bluffs on the south side of 
the Vandalia railroad which passes through the village. 
The ruck is a hard grey limestone, which makes an excellent 
material for foundation and building purposes. 
about 500 perches quarried in 188], and the proprietor m- 
tends working it more extensively the coming year. It is 
owned and operated by J. L. Heintz. 

Heintz Bluff Mine was sunk in 1876, by J. L. Heintz. It 
is 165 feet to the surface of the coal, and the vein will 
average from seven and one-half to eight feet in thickness. 
July ist, 1881, Mr. Heintz sold the mine to J. H. Wickliffe, 
who is now operating it with Mr. Heintz as superintendent. 
The mine employs about 65 men and raises about 90,000 
bushels of coal per month. 
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CITY OF COLLINSVILLE. 


Tuts is the largest and most important place on the line 
of the Vandalia Railroad, in Madison-connty. It is ten 
miles east of St. Lonis, and about twelve miles south of the 
county seat, im the heart of a rich agricultural and coal re- 
Coal mining and mannfacturing are the chief inter- 
ests of the place. 

The original town plat was laid out by the representatives 
of Wm. B. Collins, deceased, Joseph L. Darrow and Ho- 
race Look. It constituted a part of the N. E. } of thirty- 
three, and a part of the N. W. 4 of section thirty-four, of 
three-eight or Collinsville township. The plat was reeorded 
in the office of county clerk May 12, 1537. Since this date 
there have been seventeen additions made to the plat. 

The first settler on the preseut site of Collinsville was 
John A. Cvok, who entered land, ereeted a log cabin, and 
made some improvements in the eastern part of section 
thirty four, abont 1816. “In 1517 three brothers, Augus- 
tus, Anson and Michael Collins, from Litchfield, Connecti- 
eut, purchased the premises of Mr. Cock, and immediately 
commenced improvements. They soon ereeted a distillery, 
of logs, with two sills—one of thirty gallons’ and the other 
of sixty gallons’ eapacity—a frame store-house, a large, 
donble-decked ox-grist and saw mill, cooper, blacksmith, 
wagon and carpenter shops, tan yard, and several dwellings. 
Thus was Inid the foundation of the present eity of Collins- 
ville. To this place these brothers first gave the name 
Unionville, which was subsequently changed to its present 
name.” The following letter from the pen of the late Nev. 
Thomas Lippincott, gives a good description of the place at 
the time of his visit: 

“1 think it was in the winter of 1820-21, that I went in 
company with Major William H, Hopkins to the sonthern 
part of the county ; and visited a place of business enter- 
prise that even then had begun to attract attention. These 
were mills—saw mill and flour mill—driven by horses or 
oxen, a distillery, a store, a tan yard, and a shoemaking 
shop, all carried on by five brothers who had come from 


gion. 


Litehfield, Connecticut, and were united in the cnterprise. 
1 do not know if they had then laid out a village, which 
they ealled Unionville, but they did so then or atterwards. 
At the time of this visit 1 only saw one of the brothers, who 
was at work on a large frame house—large, even now— 
which they were erecting preparatory to the coming of their 
venerable parents and sisters. The names of these brothers 
were Augustus, Anson, Michael, William B., and Frederick 
Collins. A noble band of brothers. While aetively and 
energetically driving their business in the most ceonomical 
aud profitable way, and rapidly accumulating wealth. they 
were far from being unmindful of the higher interests, so- 
eial and spiritual, of themselves and those around them. 
One of their first cares was the erection of a commodious 
(for those days) and well arranged place of worship; which 
also served the purpose of a school-house. Only one of the 
brothers, Augustus, was then married. In due time three 
others became so. William B. Collins married a daughter 
of Mr. Uertzogg, of St. Louis, then ranning a mill in the 
American Bottom; Michael, a daughter of Captain Blake- 
man, and Frederick, a daughter of Captain Allen, both of 
Marine settlement. I said they were growing wealthy. 
Each attended to a special department, and all worked in 
unison. It was their aim and boast to have the products of 
their labor of the best quality. Their whisky was consid- 
ered first rate, and their inclined wheel ox-mill flour com- 
manded an extra price in eastern inarkets. Not only had 
they a store at their own establishment on the Cantine ereek, 
bnt opened a depot at St. Louis for their commodities. They 
obtained a post-office, but Inasmuch as there was one place 
by the name of Unionville in the State, the Postmaster 
General changed the name of this, which, being accepted by 
them, thenceforth was known as Collinsville.”  * 
“ They were convinced at length that the distilling business 
was wrong, was uuchristian, and ceased operations; and, in- 
stead of selling the machinery, as they might have done for 
a round snm, they totally demolished the building, broke up 
the generators, took the huge tanks to their dwellings for 
cisterns, and sold the wash-tubs to farmers for granaries. I 
have seen these donble hogsheads or tubs at different firm 
houses, full of wheat or other small grain, while yet there 
were few or no barns in the county. The partners then 
separated ; Augustus soon died; several went to the Ilincis 
river and established mills, &e. at Naples; and Wim, B. 
Collins remained alone at Collinsville, carrying on the bu-i- 
ness—minus the distillery—until his death. ae 
All are now gone, including the oldest son, Amos M- Collins 
of Hartford, the well-known philanthropist and Christian, 
but the youngest brother, Frederick, who resides in Quiney, 
and a sister, the widow of him who has been ever known 
among Presbyterians as the apostle to the great west, the 
Cet es ellie 


venerated Solomon Giddings.” 
members of this family are now deccased. 

In 1820, a Mr. Wileox, from New York, located in Col- 
linsville, and began the tanning business, which he after- 
ward increased to forty-nine vats, and carried on the business 
successfully for ten years, when he sold out to Hiram L. 

tipley. Mr. Ripley continued the business several years, 
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and is still living in the city. Another New Yorker, Horace | 
Look, came west in 1818, and first stopped in St. Louis, 
where he married and went to Edwardsville, and in 1821 
permanently settled in Collinsville. He was a harness 
maker, and formed a partnership in that business with Mr. 
Wileox. Mr. Look was an early justice of the peace, and 
was postinaster In Collinsville for nearly thirty years. He 
reared a family of eight children, four of whom are now 
living. Oliver P. Look in Collinsville is the only one re- 
siding iu Illinois. Mr. Look died ou Christmas day, 1863. 
Among other early aud enterprising residents were Benjamin 
Johnson. Aaron Ford, Isaac and Ebenezer Lockwood, James 
IJafley, Jesse Glover, Aaron Small, Dr. Gunn, Dr. Samuel 
Hall, Dr. Gurnsey, Dr. Strong. Dr. Henry Wing. Dr. Wm. 
S. Edgar, Dr. J. L. Darrow, and Captain William N, Wick- 
life. Dr, Gunn was the first physician. Richard Withers, 
a blacksmith, and enterprising man, had, at one time, quite 
an extensive plow factory. Peter and Paul Wonderly had 
a distillery. and operated the first coal mine. 

Daniel Berkey, a native of Pennsylvania, came west in 
1819, and settled in St Clair county, just south of Collins- 
ville. In 1830, he moved and made this place his perma- 
nent home. Jonathan J., the third son of Daniel Berkey, 
is now among the oldest settlers in this neighborhood. 
Joshua S. Peers eame from New York with his father, who 
settled in St. Clair county in 1832. Mr. Peers was, for 
many years, a prominent citizen of Collinsville, and one to 
whom we are indebted for much of the history of this town- 
ship and city. 


CHURCIIES. 


The first house of worship was a frame building erected in 
1818. It was a union church, used by all denominations, 
and also for school purposes. The first sermon is said to 
have been preached by a Baptist divine. Rev. Salmon Gid- 
dings organized a Presbyterian society here in 1817. Revs. 
James and Joseph Lemen, Thomas Lippincott, and T-aac 
MeMahan were among the early preachers. There are at 
present five ehurches in the city, viz.: Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Episcopal, Catholic and Lutheran, A complete history 
of these churches may be seen in the Ecclesiastical chapter. 


SCHOOLS. 

The earliest schools were taught in the union church 
above mentioned. Philander Braley, who had been teach- 
ing here for some time, erected a house with his own means, 
and established a private school. Mr. Braley was a good 
teacher, and his school at one time had quite a reputation, 


and was patronized by parties from St. Louis, and other 
places. He afterwards moved to Carlinsyille, where he still 
resides. The Braley school-house which can yet be seen, is 
2 two story frame building. the property of Dr. H. L. Strong, 
situated on the southwest side of Center street, south of 
Main. Mr. Braley was followed by Rev. Charles E. Blood, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church. Blood erected a two 
story frame butlding on the same lot as the present school- 
house, and established an academy. He introduced the 
higher branches and prepared students for college. This | 
school existed about five ycars when the building was pur- 


chased by the directors, and in it the first public schools were 
taught. It was used for that purpose until 1867, when it 
was moved and now forms a part of Wilson’s bell factory, and 
a new three story brick school house was erected. It was 
built on the same lot, and in 1872 was destroyed by fire. 
Contracts were almost immediately let for the buildiug of 
the present house, which was completed in 1873. It isa 
handsome three story brick structure, with dressed limestone 
and yellow fire-brick trimmings, surmounted with a cupola. 
It contains twelve rooms, four on each floor. It is a graded 
school, employing nine teachers. 

Cemeteries.—There are three burying grounds, the Col- 
linsville Cemetery, and the Catholic and Lutheran. 


Incorporation. —Collinsville was first incorporated under 
the general law as a village in 1850. We find on the 
records, that the following named gentlemen were elected 
trustees and met in first session, November 30, 1850 :—Presi- 
dent, D. D. Collins; A. Tufts, clerk; J.J. Fisher, H. L. 
Ripley and Horace Look. September 30, 1872, there was an 
election held to vote ou city organization, which resulted in one 
hundred and one votes for, and seventy-eight votes against, 
n majority of twenty-three votes for city organization. On 


: the 11th of November, 1872, an election was held and the 


following city officers elected: Mayor —John Becker. Al 
dermen—A. W. Brown James Combs, J. J. Fisher, C. Kalb- 
fleisch, A. M Powell, J. M. Verneuil. City Clerk—J. G. 
Gerding. City Attorney—Edward Wilburn, (not tnaugu- 
rated.) Appointed Officers. City Marshal—John G. Blake. 
City Superintendent of Streets—John G. Blake. The town 
from its beginning had only a gradual growth until the 
building of the Vandalia railroad through here in 1868, 
which gave it a new impetus, and it soou became more pros- 
perous. Her coal interests were soon developed and became 
an important factor in her business. Her beautiful heights 


, were sought by citizens of St. Louis, as suburban homes ; 


houses in pleasing variety of architecture were here and 
there erected, and Collinsville became, not only a mining 
and manufacturing place but a city of residences. In 1850 
it contained 2,893 inhabitants. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING INTERESTS. 


There is a fine body of bituminous coal underlying the 
whole surface of this region of country, and in the vicinity 
of Collinsville the vein will average from seven and a half 
to eight feet in thickness. The coal found at a depth of 
160to 190 feet is of an excellent quality, and is exten- 
sively mined. The mines have a slate and lime- 


' stone roof, and are comparatively dry. Some of them are 


mentioned above, as they are not within the corporate limits 
of the city. 


COLLINSVILLE COAL AND MINING COMPANY. 


This company is the owner of the first shaft that was 
sunk in Collinsville. It is the first mine east of the depot, 
and was sunk by Peter Wonderly, about 20 years ago. The 
mine was then worked by horse power. 

The company consists of George Savitz, president; and 
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J. H. Wickliffe, who are owners and proprietors of the 
mines. 

They operate two shafts, the second of which was sunk in 
1873. The depth is 150 fect to the surface of the coal, and 
the vein will average seven and a half feet in thickness. 
They employ 100 men; capacity ot the mines 11,000 bush- 
els per day. Office, 414 Olive street, St. Lonis. 


LUMAGIIL MINE 


Was opened in 1869, by Octavius Lumaghi, and is still 
owned and operated by him. The shaft is 165 feet deep ; 
the vein will average from 7 to 8 feet. The average amount 
of men employed, sixty. 

CANTINE COAL AND MINING COMPANY. 

The Cantine mine was sunk in 1873, by Morrison and 
Ambrosius, and isnow owned by the above named company. 
The depth of the shaft is 182 feet to the coal, which aver- 
ages 7} to 8 feet in thickness. The company employ about 
65 men. The average amount of coal mined m 1881 was 
100,000 bushels per month. The officers of this company 
are: President, C. A. Ambrosins; Treasurer and Seeretary, 


J. G. Gerding. 


ABBEY COAL AND MINING COMPANY. 


This is the most extensive mining company on the line of 


until the fall of 1881, when he leased them to Parks & Bros. 
After operating about three months Messrs. Parks & Bros. 
failed, and in January, 1882, the works were leased 
by Reichenbach & Co., who are operating them very suc: 
cessfully. They also leased the works at Heintaville, giving 
them altogether four furnaces. The works have three cal- 
cining kilns, to prepare the ore for the smelting furnaces, 
ore crushers, clay mill, and a regular pottery for manu fae- 
turing the retorts. They are the Belgian pattern of furnace. 
There are two kinds of ore used, silicate and blende, which 
are brought from Joplin and Webb City, Mo., and manu- 
factured into spelter, and shipped mostly to the east. The 
works have a capacity of 6000 lbs. spelter per day, consum- 
ing four car loads of ore per week, and about 600 bushels 
of coal per day, aud employ fifty men. 


TUE STOCK BELL FACTORY 


Of O. I. Wilson was established several years ago. The 
present owner, Mr. Wilson, is the successor of I. C. Moore. 
He purchased the bnsiness and property of Moore in 1876, 
since which he has made several important improvements in 
the machinery and process of maunfacturing, and added new 


| furnaces, forges, ete. The machiuery is run by steam power, 


the Vandalia Railroad. However, there is only one mine . 


operated by them in Madison county, the others being in 
St. Clair. The shaft uear the depot at Collinsville, desig- 
ated as “ Abbey No. 3,” was sunk by Reid and Strain, in 
1875, and the following year leased it to the above company. 
It is 138 feet to the top of the cval. 
seven to 8 feet in thickness, and it is worked entirely by 
machinery, employing 60 men on top. The Lawrence Mine 
No. 4, is similar to that of No. 3, being a machine mine. 
The others are worked by the old system, employing in all 
from 400 to 500 men. In 1881 the Abbey company raised 


The vein will run from . 


in all their mines 18,400 car loads, or about 5,000,000 | 


bushels. / 
TUE COLLINSVILLE MILL 


Is an old building, having been in existence for twenty-five 
or thirty years. ‘The older portion was built by James Mat- 
thews. There have been several additions made to it since, 
and it has been many times remodelled, It is now owned 
and operated by Baker & Co. It has four run of burrs, 
with a capacity of grinding 150 bls. per day. It is a mer- 
chant mill, and the brands Argentine and Sonora are an ex- 
cellent quality of flour. 


CANTINE MILL. 


This mill is owned by F. Lange, and leased and operated 
by J. Higley. 
of four burrs, with a capacity of manufacturing 150 bls. per 
day. Several good brands of flour are mannfactured, and 
find a market in St. Louis and other cities. 


It is four stories high, frame, and has a ron 


COLLINSVILLE ZINC WORKS. 


In 1875, Dr. Octavins Lumaghi erected works for the 
smelting of zine ore, at his coal mine, and operated them 


and from 150 to 200 dozén bells are manufactured per day, 
It employs trom ten to twenty men. Mr. Wilson has in- 
vented, and patented, a process for coating bells with brass 
which is a great time and labor saving item. His bells are 
sold directly to dealers in all the citics in the United States, 
and they give the best satisfaction. 


BLUM & SCHOETTLE’S STOCK BELL FACTORY, 


Was established in July, 1879. Itis aone story building 
arranged and fitted up with all the necessary furnaces, forges 
and machinery for manufacturing a good article. They 
havea capacity of manufacturing 100 dozen bells per cay, 
employing from twelve to fifteen men. The bells are sold in 
all parts of the country. 


MACHINE smlorp. 


This is a uew enterprise, established by Allen & Son, 
practical general machinists. It is a well fitted shop, with 
improved machinery, rnn by steam power, and all kinds of 
work are done in good style. 


BRICK YARD. 


This is located in the northeastern limits of the city. It 
contains two kilns, and about 700,000 brick are annually 
burned. They aremade by hand. Itis owned hy Fred. 
Hoga, and was established in 1879. 


THE COOPER SifOP 
Owned and carried on by Charles Hartmann, employ six 
men and manufacture about 500 barrels per week. 


NURSERY AND SEEDS. 


John W. Kropf, at the west end of Main street, has about 
one acre of plants and nursery stock. He deals in all kinds 
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of vegetable and flower seeds and green honse plants, which 
\ 
are always fresh and guaranteed. 


BUSINESS OF 1882. 

Physicians.—J. L. R. Wadsworth, H. L. Strong, Charles 
Oaimann, Frederick Biendemuebl, A. M. Powell, J. W. 
Davis. 

General Stores—J. L. Loyet, C. H. Pabst, F. C. Metz, 
Bertram & Snodgrass, Jobn H. Kuhlenbeek, C. A. Single- 
tary, Kalbfleiseh & Son, Charles Anwater, M. Weisenben- 
berger, J. Wilbert & Son, Solomon Hartman, Roberts & 
Son. 

Drugs —Wadsworth & Son, Hermau Graze, Charles P. 
Ochsner. 

Hardware and Tin Stores—John Sehoettle, Christiau 
Blum, Martin Brede, Albreeht & Werter. 

Hardware and Machinery.—W. D. Gardiner. 

Furniture and Undertaking.—Moritz Wilhelm, Charles F. 
Heinecke, Martin Schroepple. 

Groceries.—-L. C. Winkler, Gus Roedger, J. N. Chilton, 
August Guy. 

Confectioncrices—G. W. Scharpf, James Bulloek, Lewis 
Hoffmann, David W. Jones, J. Dudley. 

Restuurant and Bakery.—Wiliam MeKeag. 

Bukeries—Gus. Gang, Conrad Mueller, Henry Dewald. 

Vegetuble and Produce-—H. R. Johnson, William B. 
Whittaker. 

Jewelry —William Stevens, Fred. Bron. 

Livery.—O. C. Look, George Blake. 

Meut Markets—Jonathan Turner, Valentine Loyet, Mat- 
thews & Knedler, Peter Sweitzer. 

Harness Shops—H. M. Sanders, J. H. B, Willoughby, © 
Charles Korinek. | 


Hotels —Berry House, Mrs. William Berry, proprietress ; 
Central House, William Terry, proprietor; Gaskill House, 
S. W. Gaskill, proprietor; American House, Daniel Steele, 
proprietor. 


News Depots and Stationery.— Max Zucker, Wadsworth & 
Son, Miss S. H. Nelson. 

Shoe Shops.—M. Roedger, Adam Schroeppel, J. Bandhaner, 
Luther Robinson, Henry Stumpf, John Breslyn. 

Segar Stores and Manufactories.—J. H. Meier, Lorenz 
Klein, James O'Connell, Max Zucker. 

Tailor Shops.—Frank Suchy, John Masek. 

Wagon Shop.—John Gronau. 

Carpenter Shops.—Joseph Judy, M. Eberhardt, Philip 
Listerman. 

Dry Goods and Clothing—Jacob Fisher. 

Millinery —Joha N. Davis, C. A. Singletary. 

Broom dactory.—Wnueedler & Schultz. 

Feed Store—William H, Brown. 

Blacksmith Shop.—Peter Klina, John Kalina, Timothy 
Kane, Adam Wendler. 

Architect—G. A. Miller. 

Dentist —T. S. Wilson. 

Newspapers.—Collinsville Weekly Herald, J. N. Peers, 
proprietor ; Collinsville Star, W. A. Wetmore, proprietor. 

Buss Line —O. ©. Look. 

Justices of the Peace—J.M. Lawrence, Daniel Weaver, 
L. Robinson.: 

Lamber Yard—J. W. Peers. 

Saloons.—James Smith, Thomas & Hadfield, Philip Wil- 
bert, Henry Huffendieck, Daniel Steele, Mrs. Christian 
Waeker, George Baumgoertner, Casper Saunier, Albert 
Vujteh, Joseph Berka, Joseph Kalina. 


DOG RAP ETE S. 


Was born September 13, 1841,in Marion county, !linois, 
the third in order of birth in a family of nine children born 
to Louis and Dorothea Hite (Ruffner). 
of the family of Ruffners, well known throughout the 
Kanawha Valley, West Virginia, as having establisheid the 
Louis Hite was a farmer, a contractor on 


His mother was 


salt works there. 
railroads and a politician. At the age of twenty six years 
he served his fellow citizens as a member of the Ohio Legis- 


lature. In 1858, he was engrossing clerk in the Illinois 
Senate. IIe died in Potosi, Missouri, December 24, 1881. 


Benjamin R. Hite, the subject of this sketch, obtained a 
common school] education in the schools of Salem and Col- 
linsville. To the latter place, his present home, he came in 


1866. His qualifications, eminently fit him for representative 
59 


positions and his fellow citizens appreciating this fact honored 
him with a seat in the 2sth General Assembly of IHinois, 
and have kept him as supervisor in the county board ever 
since the inauguration of township organization. Ie was 
chairman the fourth and seventh years of his service. He 
was married to Sarah E. Griffith, daughter of Joseph W. 
Griffith, one of the pionecrs of this county, Feb, 8, 1866. 
Four sons have gladdened this union. 

Mr. Ilite is a pronounced Democrat politically, and a re- 
cognized party leader Ata Democratic convention recently 
held he was nominated for County Treasurer by acclama- 
Possessed 
His 
business qualifications fit him well for positions eee 


tion and elected to that office in November 1882. 
of eminently social qualities, he has hosts of friends. 


He 
oc 
to 
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Was born iu Hoboken, New Jersey, in 1793. His 
parents were David and Gertrude (Nagel) Anderson. Upon 
the breaking out of the war of 1812, he offered his services 
and was accepted as drummer boy. A pension granted him 
in this behalf served as a constant reminder of his soldier 
In 1820 he 
In 1822, 


he married Susan S. Creamer, in Kaskaskia, by whom he 


boy days, during the last years of his life. 
came west and located in the Marine settlement. 
had twelve children. By the death of his wife he was left 
Ono the 23:1 of April 1868, 


he was marricd to Margarett L. Creamer, by whom he 
8 » DY 


for some years a widower. 


had two children. 


Mr. Anderson was eminently success- 
ful; he amassed considerable property, which he improved 
His houses, barns, 
He died 


IIis widow lives on the old homestead, 


after a mauner worthy of emulation. 
orchards, ete., all bespeak his excellent taste. 
April 11, 1875. 
about two miles from Collinsville, surrounded by such 
luxuries as a competency can yield. Mr, Anderson was a 
man of commanding presence ; of unquestioned integrity of 
character; of excellent bustuess qualifications, and of 


philanthropic ways. 
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CONRAD A. AMBROSIUS 


Isa native of Germany, boru in 1839. His father emi- 
grated to America in 1842, first locating in St. Louis, Mo. In 
1849 he removed to the vicinity of Collinsville, and eugaged in 
farming. Conrad A. is the second son of a family of four chil- 
dren. In his youth he received a liberal education, aud early 
in life began the vocation of a farmer, which pursuii he con- 
tinned until 1874, at which time he embarked in the business 
of coal mining, in the neighborhvod of Collinsville. Ife is 
now president of the Cantine Coal and Mining Company of 
that place, a position for which he is eminently qualified. 
Mr. Ambrosius has filled the position of alderman in his city 
for a term of five years, and has served as street coimmis- 
sioner for the same length of time. 
of a vigorous manhood. Though beginning his career with 
little but strong hands and a willing heart, his life has been 
a success, having accumulated considerable wealth, consist- 
ing of coal lands and valuable city property ; and has filled 
positions of trust and responsibility in the community. In 
1862 he was united in marriage to Miss Maria Smith, 
which union has been blessed with seven children, 


JOHN BECKER. 


Tus gentleman is the present mayor of the thriviug city 
of Collinsville. He is the grandson of one of Napoleon’s 
old soldiers, aud a son of John Becker, who was born in 
Bavaria, and emigrated to America in 1833. He landed in 


{fe is still in the prime © 
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New York, and there married Eva Nichols, by whom he had 
a family of twelve children. Johu Becker, of whom we 
write, was born in the city of New York, July 25th, 1837, 
being the eldest of the family. In 1539, his father immnigra- 
ted to Missouri, locating in Perry county, where he remained 
ashort time, moving thence to St. Louis, where he died in 
1873. Young Becker received his schooling in Perry 
county and in St. Louis. The first business in which he en- 
gaged was clerking in a store, after which he went to Cin- 
cinati, Ohio, where he was employed for three years in the 
upholstering bnsiness. He again returned to St. Louis, and 
served an apprenticeship at milling in the Saxony Mills, of 
that city. 

On the 20th of May, 1860, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Wilhelmina Maye, of St. Louis, Misourri, and ten 
children, eight of whom are living, have blessed their happy 
wedlock. In 1864, Mr. Becker located permanently in Col- 
linsville, where in company with George C. Berg, he pur- 
chased the flouring mill, which he has siuce continued to 
operate so successfully. He is now sole owner and proprie- 
tor. Iu 1872, at the time Collinsville was organized as a 
city, Mr. Becker was houored with being elected the first 
mayor, to which position he has been twice re-elected, filling 
the office at this writing. He has led an active, energetic 
life, and his enterprising spirit has been felt in all the move- 
ments to advance the business and social interests of his 
city, since he became a resident. In his official positions he 
has shown executive ability and attends well the duties of 
his office. He is a popular and mnch respected citizen. 


nyu, al veic(©) isi ei 
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HIS township comprises the whole of town 
3, range 6. It is bounded on the north 
by Marine, on the east by Helvetia and 
ou the west by Jarvis township, and on 
the south by St. Clair county. The prin- 
cipal stream is the east fork of Silvcr 
ereek, that flows through the northwest 
part, in a southerly direction. A con- 

siderable quantity of timker is found along this stream; but 

the township is substantially prairie, embracing many 
sections of the Looking Glass Prairie. In its natural state 

it was a most beautiful tract of country. It is said by a 

former writer: “It looked more like a great park than a 


wild country. This was not like many other prairies, a 
monotonous level, where the eye can find no resting-place ; 
but out of this plain, covered with luxuriant grass and flowers 
of all colors, rose a great number of beautiful aud shapely 
hills, all easy to ascend, and many covered with a growth of 
fiue trees. Small water-courses, frequently embellished with 
fine willows, crossed the prairie in all directions. A number 
of small groves made up of trees of great variety, such as 
linden, oak, hickory, buckeye and locust, ornamented the 
scenery. The landscape in all directions was surrounded 
by the timber-crowned hills of Silver creek, and the rich 
forests of Sugar ercek. The country at this time was in 
its natural state. Along the skirt of timber you might 
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see at different points, not far apart, a small field pushed 
out into the prairie, the eabins mostly hidden by the trees, 
and only the smoke arising from them disclosing the ahode 
of man.” 
THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS 

were made along the timber’s edge, on the east side of Silver 
ereek, by some hardy pioneers from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, in 1810. The families of John Lindley, of Augustus, 
William and Cyrus Chilton, of Harrison and Smeltzer, 
lived here in peace and quietness until the war with Eng- 
land broke out in 1812, aud the Indians began to show 
themselves hostile. The Chiltons and their neighbors who 
lived in this and adjoining townships, built a fort and 
stockade for defence. The fort stood in the northwest corner 
of section 17, near where Augustus Chilton settled, and 
eleven families received shelter here the first winter. The fort 
was commanded by Major Isaac Ferguson and Capt. Abra- 
ham Howard. This fort was never attacked by the Indians. 
From Jesse J. Renfro, a worthy old citizen of Madison, aud 
a Ranger during the war of 1812, we received a description 
of this fort. During the winter of 1814, he with a dozen 
other rangers, wes placed on guard here under the com- 
mand of Samuel Whiteside. At this time the pioneers 
lived at their homes in the settlement. and would only come 
into the fort upon hearing of some Indian depredations, but 
after a short time would become pacified and return to their 
cabins. This fort was construeted by picketing around four 
or five cabins The pickets were logs from eight to ten 
inches through, set on end elose together, and eleven or 
twelve feet in height. On each corner of the picketing 
were log houses, projecting over so that the sides of the 
fort might be covered by the rifles. Such a venture would 
be fraught with many dangers, difficulties and privations 
The desert wastes, the forest gloom and the near proximity 
of savage Indians, seem to have possessed, however, no 
terrors for these hardy pioneers. What must have been 
the nature of their lonely musings during the long and 
weary months of isolation, is dificult to imagine. Suf- 
fice it to say, with a fortitude unsurpassed, and a tenacity 
of purpore which knew no defeat, they patiently bided their 
time, never dreaming in the early years of this voluntary 
exile that this was destined to be a populous and pros- 
perous farming community. 
tler that during the early Indian troubles a lone Indian 
committed some overt act near the fort. Capt Howard 
took his trail, riding a little bay animal that was well 
remembered by the old settlers in later years. After a 
ninety miles’ ehase in a northeast direetion, alone in a 
strange land and among savages, he by his adroitness and 
bravery, killed the Indian and brought his bleeding sealp 
to the fort. Within the walls of this old fort occurred 
the first birth in this part of the county, that of Thomas 
Chilton; also the first marriage ceremony was solemnized 
here, Joseph Ferguson, a brother of the Major, and Miss 
Virginia Smeltzer being the contracting parties. It was 
here that they enjoyed the bliss of courtship, made their 
solemn vows of marriage and passed their days of honey- 
moon. Here, too, may be recorded the first death. being that 


It is related by an old set- , 
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of Augustus Chilton, who laid down his life and the cares 
of this world at a good old age, and was buried in the 
timber near the fort, where since many others have been 
laid to rest. No stone marks his grave. About 1820 a 
town was laid out here, and ealled Augusta, but the plat 
was never reeorded. No lots were sold, and the town only 
existed in the imagination of its originators. The Chiltons 
settled in the near vicinity of the fort, as also did the Har- 
rison and Smeltzer families. Cyrus Chilton afterward im- 
proved a place about half a mile west of Herrin’s Grove. 
John Lindley was a great hunter and a very successful 
beaver trapper. He first settled in the timber in the south- 
west part of section 18, near a spring that affords running 
water at this time. He afterward improved a farm ont 
in the prairie, where he died, his wife surviving him many 
years. Their children were John, Matthew, Lucinda, Han- 
nah, Elizabeth, Ellen and Mary. 

Mr. Lindley’s father, Simon Lindley, settled on Silver 
Creek, in the north edge of St. Clair county, in 1812. He 
was a native of North Carolina, and emigrated from Ken- 
tucky to this state, and first settled in what is now Bond 
county. His family of three sons and four daughters were 
well grown on coming to this state. He was a man of good 
education, a pioneer Baptist preacher and surveyor. About 
1820 he moved nerth, and settled in what is now Sangamon 
county, where he resided until his death. 

John Giger, a Pennsylvania German, entered several 
tracts of land in section five, Nov. 8, 1816, where he im- 
proved a good farm and resided until his death. He raised 
a family of four sons and one daughter. She married Ben- 
jamin Reimmer; and the sons, Jacob, John, Joseph, and 
Moses, married, raised families, and improved farms in the 
county. 

Gilmore Anderson, from Bourbon county, Kentucky, 
settled the southwest quarter of section seventeen in 1816. 
He was accompanied by his wife and family of four sons 
and two daughters, viz: William, Carroll, Robert G., James 
G ; Naney, who marzvied Jobn Penn; and Sarah, who mar- 
ried a man named Flynn. He died, and she afterward 
married Jacob Giger. All are now deceased but Naney, 
who lives in Texas. The sons, after they grew to maturity, 
all went to other states, with the exception of JamesG, 
who remained and lived on the old homestead. His father 
lived only a few years after coming here. Of James G. An- 
derson’s children, John P., James G, Elizabeth, now Mrs. 
Miller; Nancy, now Mrs. Stephens; Elvira, now Mrs. Lamb, 
live in the township. Gilmore resides in Litchfield, Iincis 
Mr. Anderson was the first blacksmith of the township, and, 
in company with William Faires, a wood-worker, made 
many wagons for the early settlers, and manufactured the 
old wooden mould-board plow. In 1831, Mr. Anderson en- 
listed as a soldier in the Black-Huwk War.  Ilis soldierly 
bearing brought him into notiee. He was soon promoted to 
the post of Major of his regiment, which position he filled 
until the close of the war. He was one of the worthy and 
much respected citizens of the township, and was represent- 
ing the county in the commissioners’ board at the time of his 
death, which occurred September 25, 1847. 
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William Faires, a native of North Carolina, was one of 
the early settlers of the township. IIe located on the north- 
east quarter of section thirty-one, now the James A Smith 
place. HTe afterward improved a farm on seetion thirty- 
four. He raised a family of nine children, viz: Naomi, now 
Mrs. Abner Pyle; Wilson, William IT., Eliza, now Mrs. 
Abraham Thumas, who lives in Macon county, Illinois; Sa- 
rth Ann, now Mrs. John Barton, who lives in Reno county, 
Kansas; Elim, who raised a family here, was killed by light- 
ning, while working in a harvest field; Mary, who was the 
wile of George Cuddy, now deceased, raised a family, and 
lived in Helvetia township; James died while yet a yr ung 
man; Jane married William Woods, and lived only a short 
time after her marriage. The old gentleman was a first-class 
wagon maker of his time, and worked at his trade many 
years. He died on the place he improved, section 34. 

Herrin’s Grove, section 16, was settled by John Ilerria as 
early as 1316, His house stood on the old Goshen and Ohio 
Salt-works road, which was Inid out in 1808, and whieh 
extends in a southeasterly direction through the township. 
Ife entertained travelers, sold feed to the emigrants, and the 
timber round about the Grove, at times, was filled with the 
camps of the frontiersmen. These, with the camp-fires and 
the white covered wagons, presented a scene resembling an 
army camp. He raised a large family. and resided here until 
his death, whieh oecurred more than half a century ago. 
One of his sons, G. W., improved a farm on section 1], 
where he died in 1880, leaving a widow and a large family 
of children, 

Phillip Searey, a Tennesseean, came in November, 1817, 
and improved a farm adjoining Giger’s, where he lived until 
his death. Two of his sons, George W. and kilward, live in 
the township; the former in the village of St. Jacob's, and 
the latter a farmer on the old home place. 
Potter, lives in Edwardsville. 
scendants of the family living. 

Wesley Dugger, born in North Carolina, April 50, 1793, 
grew to manhood in that state, then went to Tennessee, 
where he married Charlotte Young, a native of Virginia. 
Ile lived sixteen miles east of Nashville till the fall of the 
year 1817, when he emigrated to I!linois and settled on see- 
tion 3of thistownship. Ile carried ou farming, had a horse 
inill, and for some years kept a store, the first in this part of 
the county, which was entered and robbed, and was once 
destroyed by fire. Ile was suecessful asa business man, and, 
for that day, acquired a considerable amount of property. 
He had been a sokdicr in the War of 1512-14, enlisting with 
the Tennessee troops, and serving under Gen. Jackson at the 
battle of New Orleans He died Feb. 14, 1850. His wife 
died April 23, 1846. They raised a family of nine children, 
of whom five were boys, and four girls. John C. Dugger 
settled the F. 5. Vike place. He improved a good farm 
here, on whieh he died, leaving a widow, one son and five 
daughters. Jarrett Dugger settled the A. Zwilchenbart 
place. About 1828 he erected an ox-mill, which he operated 
several years, until he sold ont; then Mr. Zwilehenbart ran 
the mill for a long time. Mr. Dugger moved north into 
Macoupiu county. 


Nancy, now Mrs. 
These three are the only de- 
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Henry Burton Thorp was born in Stratford, Conn., April 
30, 1795. In 1819 he came to Madison county with Capt. 
Curtis Glakeman, driving a four-horse team for the captain. 
Two years previous he hal one hundred and fifty acres of 
land entered in section two, this township, where he started 
an improvement, and then returned to the east for his wife, 
who lived only a short time after her arrival in this new 
country, leaving one child, Efannah, who afterwards mar- 
rie William Hull. Mr. Thorp snbsequently returned to 
the east for a second wife, and married Sarah Sheppard, of 
Redding, Conn. He immediately returned with his wife, 
and brought out one of his brothers, Samuel Thorp, who, in 
1833, returned east, and influenced another brother, Nathan, 
to try his fortune in the far west. Nathan Thorp had five 
grown daughters, three of whom were afterward married 
at their father’s house on the same oceasion, the Rev. John 
H. Benson officiating. H. B. Thorp had a family of seven 
ehildren by his second marriage, viz: Harriet, Henry B., 
Eliza, Charles, Frank, William, and George. Tis occupa- 
tion was principally that of a farmer. He and his brother 
Samuel, as carly as 1830, built a distillery on their place, 
and continued to run it for several years. David Thorp hada 
store here inearly times. He and Albert Judd builta distillery 
on the Marine and St Jacoh’s wagon road, at the Silver Creek 
ford. Henry B. Thorp died Jan. 14th, 1849; his wife died 
the 27th of January following. Mr. Thorp was a publie- 
spirited man, and lived beloved and respected hy all who 
knew him. 

John Howard, a son of the widow Toward, who built the 
first cabin in the southeast part of Madison county, settled 
the Sohler place, near the Augusta church, in an early day. 
Ile was a ranger during the Indian troubles. In the Legis- 
lature of 1818, he represented his county, and was the first 


| Jnstice of the township, and filled the office until his 
' death. 


He had a liberal education for his time, was 
honest and npright in his dealings, and lived a much re- 
spected citizen. He reared two sons: Abraham, the eldest, 
lived on his father’s old homestead until his death, anc? now 
lies buried in the Augusta graveyard; Miley, the youngest, 
lives iu Iowa. Nicholas Kyle, a son of Adam Kyle, one of 
the early settlers of Marine township, located in the edge of 
the timber northwest of St. Jacob, among the early settlers. 
where he improved quite a large farm, and built a sub-tan- 
tial brick house which was among the first of that kind of 
structures in this part of the county. He was the first 
constable of the township His family consisted of three 
sons and two daughters. William Parkinson, a native of 
White county, Tenn., came to the township in 1816, and 
lived on the Searey farm which was originally the Chilton 
place, near the old fort. May 31, 1817, he entered his first 
land, the west half of the southwest quarter of section one, 
eighty acres. After his family grew up and settled in life 
for themselves, he sold out and moved to Wisconsin, where 
he died. None of his family now live in the county. 
Washington Parkinson, bis brother, came two years later. 
The first two crops he raised in the Marine prairie. In 
1820, he settled the E C. Dugger place, section twa. The 
records show that he entered this tract of eighty aeres in the 
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fall of 1816. Ne had three children born to him in White 
county, Tenn., viz.: William, George, and Alfred J., and 
two in Madison county, viz.: Catharine, who died a young 
girl, and Melinda B., who married Kdward C. Dugger. 
The old gentleman improved a fine farm, was a successful 
farmer, and lived here a quiet citizen until he was assassi- 
nated, in 1846. He was in his sitting room just after sup- 
per, when some one unknown, in the darkness of the night 
fired a shot through the window and during the excitement 
that ensued made his eseape. The murderer has never heen 
Drought to justice. Alfred J., his son, who was born in 
White county, Tennessee, January 20, 1816, is one cf the 
prominent farmers of the township, having often been 
called upon to fill important positions of honor and_ trust. 
At the present writing he is a member of the State Legisla- 
ture. In 1842, Miss Mary E. Baldwin became his wife, and 
they have had nine children, seven sons and two daughters. 
Jorden Uzzle, a Tennesseean, settled in the edge of the 
timber on section three, abont the same time the Duggers 
located here. In early years camp-meetings were held at 
his place or near his spring, on what was called the Uzzle 
camp-meeting grounds. He was a devout member of the 
Methodist church. He died on his old homestead, leaving a 
widow and quite a family of children. James A. Smith, 
who lives on section 31, came to the county from Tennessee, 
with his father, Thomas Smith, in 1827. In 1835, the latter 
with his family went to Arkansas. 
James A., returned to Madison county, where he has since 
resided. Edmund Townsend, who lives on the same section, 
while not a very old settler of this county, was born in this 
vicinity. His father, Whitfield Townsend, a native of 
North Carolina, settled in the northern part of St. Clair 
county, in 1814. William C. McAlilly located on the place 
where be now lives, in 1840. (For early history of the 
family see Saline township). 
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about 1818, stood near the site of the fort. The second was 
built in the Dugger settlement, and stood near the Uzzle 
spring. Alexander Truesdale was one of the first teachers. 
He was also a preacher, of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
faith. For several years prior to the building of this house, 
school was taught by Mdmunds and others, in an abandoned 
eabin that stood near the Dugger ox mill. John Kyle also 
taught near Wesley Dugger's plaice, before any school-house 
was built in this settlement. He afterward improved a 
farm in Helvetia township, being one of the first settlers 
there. 

Augusta Chureh was the first house of worship, and was 
built near the site of an old log school-house, by the Metho 
dists about thirty years ago. It is a brick building, and 
stands in the southeast part of section seven, in a good state 
of preservation. Four many years before this church was 
built, the congregation met at the residence of John C. 
Dugger who was a worthy member of the church, and was 
mainly instrumental in the construction of the building. 
Between the site of the old fort and the place where the 
Augusta church now stands, in early times, the militia were 
accustomed to meet, this being their training ground. It 
was here, also, that the young athletes of the country gath- 
ered to exhibit their muscle. Each settlement or neighbor- 
hood would have its champion, and as this was the place of 


_ general resort for sports of an athletic kind, many are the 


After a short stay, 


W. B. Bradsby, who lives on section thirty-two, was born ° 


on the township line, now the Erastus Pyle place, in 138-6. 
He is ason of John Bradshy, who was a descendant of the 


Bradsby family, of St. Clair county. Early in the spring | 


of 1804, William H. Bradsby, in company with two other 
young men from Kentucky, located on Silver Creek, about 
three miles north of the present town of Lebanon, where 
they made an improvement and raised a crop. In the fall 
of the same year the elder Bradsby brought the balance of 
the family from Kentucky and located on a farm where he 
continued to reside. Weynolds in his Pioneer History says: 
“The Bradsby family were brave and energetic pioneers, 
They possessed good talents and were fearless and intrepid, 
they were firm and decisive, when they took a stand, and 
were also moral and correct, and made good citizens. The 
elder Bradsby taught school in various neighborhoods. His 


tales told hy the old settlers of feats performed and plaudits 
won by the wrestlers, runners and jumpers. 

Among the Germans: first to come to this township was 
Dr. Henry C. Gerke, who emigrated from his nitive land, 
Laar, in Hessen Cassel, Germany, to America, coming direct 
to Madison county in 1824. He left his family behind 
him, and afterward crossed the ocean several times. On 
his second trip, in 1830, he brought with him his oldest son, 
William H. The Dr. located on the Herrin place. Her- 
rin's Grove, and placed his son William H. in the Marine 
settlement. In 1842, William H. married Miss Levina 
Blakeman, a daughter of Capt. Curtis Blakeman. Mrs, 
Gerke died young, leaving one child, Judge Henry C. Gerke, 
of Edwardsville. Mr. Gerke never married] again, and 
died in the Marine settlement in 1840, about six years after 
his wife’s death. Dr. Gerke was a classical scholar, besides 
being educated to the profession of law. He was the author 
of several volumes, published in Germany, relating to the 
history of North America, aud especially to that of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. These works were largely distributed 
throughout G-rmany, and it was through their influence. 


_ and the efforts of the Doctor, that this part of the State has 


sons were in the Ranging service, and made good soldiers, / 


Tn 1814, William H. Bradshy represented St. Clair county 
in the territorial legislature. He became a physician, and 
wis quite prominent in the early history of Washington 
county.” 

The first school was taught in the old fort, hy David 
Smeltzer. 


The first school house, a small log cabin put up 


become so largely populated by the Germans. He was 
thoroughly democratic in his views of government and po, 
litical economy ; in fact the very cause that induced him to 
come to America was on account of her free institutions, 
In 1836 he brought to this country the remainder of hig 
family, consisting of his wife and son, John P. The Doctor 
lived on his place in St. Jacobs until his death in 1842. He 
left a vast estate, and a wide circle of friends. His widow 
survived him until 187}, and died at Marine, at the resi- 
dence of her grandson, Judge Henry C. Gerke. Johu P. 
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Gerke was married to Bertha, daughter of Joseph and Eliz- 
abeth Stoffelbach of this township, in 1843, and lad two 
daughters. At his father’s death he fell heir to the property 
in St. Jacobs. He was an artist of considerable celebrity, 
and executed many valuable paintings, now greatly admired. 
He resided mostly in St. Louis, where he died in 1347. 


Theodore and Joseph Miller came with their widowed 
mother, three brothers and three sisters, in 1835, from Ba- 
den, Germany. The mother died five years later. Theodore 
improved a large farm in section 20, where his son, J. G. 
Miller, now lives, and became one of the foremost men of the 
township. He served for a time as constable. Afterward 
he was elected magistrate, the office of which he filled twelve 
years. In 1870 he was elected a member of the General 
Assembly of the State. In 1846 Mrs. Elizabeth Anderson, 
daughter of Major James G. Anderson, became his wife. 
His brother Joseph lived here for many years, and was a 
successful farmer. Afterward he went ta Lebanon, St. 
Clair county, whe-e he resided until his death. Samuel 
Frey made a good farm of the prairie, section 22. He came 
to the county in 1¢40, and has heen a very suceessful 
farmer. Henry Frey, a brother, improved a good farm 
adjoining, ou the cast, where he accumulated much property. 
He died several years ago, leaving two sons, who are promi- 
nent farmers of the township. Peter Frutiger came to St. 
Jacobs in 1842, and improved a large farm in sections 
23 and 24. He has been dead many years. Several of 


his children are worthy citizens of the township. Jacob — 


Leder, who lives on section one, is a native of Switzerland. 
He came here in 1837. Mudolph Baer, alsa a native of 
Switzerland, arrived in 1844, with his father, who improved 
a good farm on the prairie, in section fourteen, where lRu- 
dolph now lives. 
prairie, on section thirteen, Jacob leutwiller also improved 
a farm on the same section. Henry Ritter, who lives near 
Herrin’s Grove, has resided there since 1844. John Schmitt, 
south of the grove, is one of the early Germans, as are also 
P. Juckweiler, who now lives in St. Jacobs, Jacob Schroth; 
first store-keeper of St. Jacobs, and A. Zwilchenbart, who 
bought the Dugger Ox-mill and farm. Henry Laengle 
came to the county in 1846, and since that time has heen 
engaged in farming and hotel-keeping. He built his brick 
hotel in St Jacabs in 1879. 


The following gentlemen have represented the township 
in the board of supervisors: F. 5. Pike, 1876-77, re-elected 
1877-78; Is. N. Peterson, 1878-79; James S. Miller, 
1879-'80; John P. Anderson, 1880-'81, re-elected 1881, “82, 
and is now in office. 


TOWN OF ST. JACOBS, 


The first house was built by Jacob Schutz, where he 
sold whisky by the gallon. In 1849 Jacob Schroth started 
a store; he bought two and-a-half acres off the corner of 
Jacob Schutz’s farm, being in the northwest part of the 
northeast forty of section 16; he built a small house (since 


enlarged), now the St. Jacob's Honse. He entertained 
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travelers and had a wagon-yard in connection with his saloon 
and stere. In June, 1851, he got a post-oflice established, 
and because his name was Jacob and Jacob was the original 
owner of the land, and the blacksmith’s name was Jacob, 
they eoncluded to name the place of the then cross-roads 
St. Jacobs. Mr. Scliroth continued in business here until 
his death in 1460. His wife was then commissioned post- 
mistress, and continued the business many years. In 1850 
Jacob Willi started a blacksmith shop and worked at his 
trade several years; he is now on a farm half a mile north 
of town, in good circumstances. The third hause was put up 
by Louis Schiele. It is in part now the Pfaclzer llof. Mr. 
Schiele, in 1866, laid out the town of St. Jacobs, in the 
southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 9. 
The village inereased principally aronad the Schroth corner 
and on the St. Louis wagon-road, until the construction of 
the railroad, since which the growth has been almost entirely 
toward the depot. There were about twenty houses in the 
place before the railroad was built. The census of 1880 
gave it a population of four hundred and sixty-one. Dr. Buck 
was the first physician In 1866, Edward Dee and William 
C. MAlilly built a saw-mill a quarter of a mile north of the 
town. They afterward sawed outa frame and put up a 
small grist mill, and then took into partnership with them, 
Charles Valier, who was a practical miller. The mill com- 
menced grinding in 1869; since that time it has heen owned 
by several different parties. Thesaw-mill has long since 
been abandoned. The mill has been greatly improved from 
time to time, and it now stands a substantial frame, four- 


‘ stories high with basement, having four run of burrs and a 


Christ. Hirni also made a farm on the , 


i 


1 


capacity of one hundred and twenty-five barrels per day. 
Tt is owned and operated by Joseph Pecler and Jacob Willi. 
The saw-mill near the depot was put up in 1880; now 
owned by Johu Bartle. The Independent Bucket Factory 
was started in June, 1831, by John Schaefer. It employs 
from six to eight men. 

The school buikling is a two stary brick of four rooms, 
where three teachers are employed. J. W. Welles has been 
the principal for the past three years. There are two 
churches. The Lutheran, a neat brick structure, was built 
in 1869 ; the Methodist, a frame building, in 1879. 

The St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute railroad passes 
through the northern part of the township, entering near 
the center of section 1, and passing out near the soutliwest 
corner of section 1. St. Jacobs is situated on this line at 
nearly an cqual distance from the eastern and western 
boundaries of the township. Its location im the midst of a 
fertile and prosperous country secures for it a good trade. 
It is the shipping point for Marine, a village of eight hundred 
inhabitants, five miles distant. 


PRESENT BUSINESS, 


Physicians.—B F, Stephens, E. Miller, H. lh. Kirsten. 

Postmaster.—G. W. Hays. 

Hotels.—Wenry Laengle, Laengle’s Hotel; Louis Wasem, 
Pfaelzer Hof; Henry Schmitt, St. Jacob’s House; Ernst 
Pahmeyer, Rail Road Hotel. 
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General Slores.—G. W. Searcy, Karges & Williams, F. 


Sohler. 
Lumber Yard, Lime, Cement, ete—E. N. Peterson. 
Dealer in| Hardware and Furming Implements— John 
Schaefer. 
Grain Dealers.— Anderson & Wiseman. 
Drug Stores—Charles Spies, H. F. Wood. 
Furniture and Undertuker.— IL. A. Reichenbecher. 
Harness and Saddies.—Vheodore Schmidt, Fred. Pfunder. 
Meat Market —Louis Schiele; J. Freys. 
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Merchant Tatlor—F. Gain. 
“Blacksmith Shops.—Fred Spies, Joseph Beekler, Leonz 
Buehlmann. 
Wagon Shops.—Leonz Buehlmann, Henry Maurer. 
Wagon-maker.— Fritz Graf. 
Bakery.—H. Meyer. 
;  Larbers—Meleh Hochul, Thomas Cannon. 
1 Shoemakers.—Joseph Hilbi, C. M. Petry. 
Cigar Manufaetery—W. Fisher. 


Bil Gi. Ack Eames 


GEORGE W. SEARCY. 


THe Searcy family are among the old settlers and the 
descendants of one of the pioneer families of Madison county. 
Philip T. Searey, the father, was a native of North Carolina, 
born in 1802. He was left an orphan while yet young in 
years; he was taken by his guardian, Granser Dugger, to 
Tennessee, and brought by him to Illinois, November 17, 
1817. The Dugger family stopped for a short time in the 
forks of Silver ereek, then a part of Marine township, in 
Madison county, but soon after moved to Bond county, and 
settled on Hurricane Fork of Shoal creek ; three years later 
they returned to Madison county and permanently located 


on the piece of land upon which they settled when they first | 


came to Illinois. Mr. Dugger entered Jand in sections 5 and 
6, of what is now St. Jacob’s township. From the Dugger 
family sprang a numerous progeny. John, Wesley, Jarret, 
sons of Mr. Dugger, were soldiers of the war of 1812, and 
also of the Black-Hawk war of 1831-32. Philip T. Searcy 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Granser Dugger. She was 
the widow of John Hunter, by whom she had one son, named 
John Andrew Hunter; he was also a soldier of the Black- 
Hawk war. Mr. Searcy died February 13, 1861, and his 
wife February 13, 1864. There were twelve children born 
to Philip T. and Elizabeth Searcy, three of whom are now 


living. Their names are Nancy Jane, Edward C. and George | 


W. Thomas J. was a soldier in company D of the 59th 
Illinois Volunteers. At the battle of Perryville, Octoher 8, 
1862, he was wounded, and died two years later from the 
effect of the wound. Edward C. was also a soldier in the 
same company and regiment, and was captured by the rebels 
when in the act of bearing his wounded brother from the 
field George W., the subjeet of this sketch, was born on 


| the old homestead March 6, 1834. He there grew to man- 
hood, and remained at home until twenty-one years of age; 
he then clerked for his half brother, Mr. Hunter, for two 
years. Realizing that he had insufficient education, he spent 
the winter of 1857-58 in school. The fall previous, he had 
heen elected constable, a position he held for twelve years. 
In the spring of 1858, he purchased sixty acres of Jand in 
section 17, and there made his home until 1866, when he 
moved to section 18, where he had purchased one hundred 
and fifty-five acres. On this tract, in former years, stood 
, Fort Shilton, one of the block-houses during the Indian 
tronbles in 1812. 

Mr. Searcy made his home on section 18 until the spring 
| of 1880, when he removed to the village of St. Jacobs, and 
there, on the 28th of February, 1882, engaged in general 
merchandising ; in which he still continues. Ou the 2d of 
April, 1858, he married Miss Mary Ann Taylor. She was 
born on the ‘Old Chase” farm, in St. Jacob’s township 
December 6, 1833. Her parents were natives of Virginia, 
and removed to North Carolina, then to Illinois and settled 
in White county, and subsequently came to Madison. There 
were four children born to Mr. and Mrs. Searcy; one living 
named George L., who was born June 2, 1860. The others 
died in infancy and early childhood. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Searcy attached themselves to the M. E. Church while young. 
In politics he is a Republican ; he was justice of the peace 
for his township for four years, and was special deputy 
sheriff for six years. During the late war he was enrolled 
officer from November, 1864, until the close of the war. 
In his manners he is plain and unassuming, and his charac- 
, ter and reputation is that of an honorable and honest man. 


{ 
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Tue subject of this memoir was born on section 31, in St, 
Jacob’s Township, Madison County, Hlinois, Aug. I4th, 
1832. His father, William Faires, was born in North Caro- 
lina, Aug. 5th, 1789. He “emigrated to Illinois in 1826. 
and settled on what was then and since known as Terrappin 
Ridge in this county. His first settlement was in section 
31, T3,R3. He afterward moved to section 33, and there 
died, Feb. 14th, 1855. He marricd Elizabeth Orr, who was 
born in North Carolina, January 17th, 1791. The date of 
the marriage was January 13th, 1813. She died iu August 
1863. There were nine children by that marriage, four 
sons and five daughters. Two sons and three daughter- 
have survived the parents and are yet living. William HU. 
is the youngest of the family. He was brought up on the 
farm and received his education in the public schools of the 
neighborhood. At the age of twenty he commenced the 
trade of blacksmithing, but soon abandoned it to engage in 
farming, He purchased two hundred acres of raw unim- 
proved land in section 26, where he now resides, and com- 
menced its improvement, and there he has remained to the 
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present time. To his original purchase he has added until he 
has now over five hundred acres of fine land, all of which is 
under cultivation. He also commenced dealing and trading 
in live stock when he commenced farming, and those two 
businesses have been his chief occupation up to the present 
time. In April, 1864, he was united in marriage to Miss M. 
J. Putnam, daughter of Hiram Putnam. 
Wilson county, Tennessee, in 1842. By this union there 
have been eight children boru to Mr. and Mrs. Faires. Their 
names in the order of their birth are, William A., Charles 
Henry, Elizabeth O, Horace Greeley, Julia Ann, Lula 
Jane, (the latter two are twins) Edward Allen and Hattie 
Faires. Mr. Faires is a member of the anctent and honor. 
able order of A. F. A. M. Politically he has always voted 
the Democratic ticket. Mr. Faires may be regarded as one 
of the old settlers of Madison county. He has lived here 
fifty years. His father’s family were among the pioncers of 
the state. In the present and years gone by the neighbors 
of Mr. Faires have known him as an open, generous-hearted 
man, a true friend and an honest, upright man. 


She was born in 
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Tue Pyle family is of English aud Welsh ancestry. 
Samuel Pyle, the ancestor of the present, family was of 
Quaker origin and came with William Penn to America 
in 1682, and made the first settlement in Pennsylvania 
and founded the city of Philadelphia. Subsequently his 
offspring removed south and helped to form the settle- 
ments along the coast in the Carolinas. There they lived 
during the revolutionary war, and in which struggle both 
the paternal and maternal grandfathers of Abner Pyle took 
Abner Pyle, the father of the subject of this sketch, 


was born in Chatham county, North Carolina. 


part. 
The family 
moved to Kentucky soon after thatstate was admitted to the 
union, and remained there until 1818, when they came to 
Ilinois and settled in Jackson county ina section that is 


now.a part of Perry couuty. Mr. Pyle was one of the first 


commissioners of the latter county, and helped to locate the 
county seat and lay out the town of Pinckneyville. He re- 
mained a citizen of Perry county until the death of his 
wife, then came to Madison county, where he lived with his 
sous until his death, which event oceurred in July, 1863- 
She 
By the union of 


He married Sarah Wells, a native of South Carolina. 
died in Perry county, January 25, 1825. 
Abner and Sarah Pyle there were twelve children, ten of 
Abner Pyle, 
Jr., the subject of this sketch was born in Christian county, 


whom lived to maturity and raised families. 


Kentucky, January 25th, 1809, and was a mere boy when 
the family came to Illinois. Here he grew to manhood and 
received such instruction as the public schools of Perry 
county afforded. His first effort in public life was acting as 


surveyor of Perry county, a position he was appointed to by 
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Gov. Duncan. He afterward engaged in farming and 
trading. In 1848, he moved to St. Clair county and re- 


mained there until] March 17th, 1859, when he purchased 
one hundred and twenty acres in section twenty-six, of St. 
Jacob’s Township, in Madison county. He improved his 
land, added more to it, and there he has resided to the pres- 
ent. In May, 1833, he was united in marriage to Miss Mary 
Ilogue. 
who grew to maturity, married, and died in 1879, leaving 
On the 19th of August, 1848, he 


married Naomi Bradsby, widow of John Bradsby. 


a wife and two children. 
Her 


maiden name was Faires, daughter of William and Eliza- - 


beth (Orr) Faires. 
ary 14,1815. By her marriage with John Bradsby she had 
three children, named Francis M., Mary E. and William D. 


She was born in North Carolina, Janu- 


Bradshy. By her marriage with Mr. Pyle, there are also 


She died in 1844, leaving one son named Andrew, ' 
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three children, whose names are Martha A., wife of James 
Thompson, Lymanand Henry B. Pyle. Both Mr. and Mrs: 
Pyle are members of the Christian Church. Politically he 
His first 
presidential ticket was east for the hero of New Orleaus. 


was originally an old Jacksonian Democrat. 


Irom that time to the present he has not swerved in his 
allegiance to the party of his first choice. Mr. Pyle is oue 
of the pioneers of Illinois, and is a connecting link between 
this and a race of hardy and venturesome men that are 
rapidly passing away. A few more years will witness their 
departure, and they will only exist in the memories of the 
Would that the 


free, generous, open-hearted pioneer of old conld always be 


older people and in the pages of history. 


with us and teach us by example what open and true hospi- 


tality is, and means. ‘To that class belongs Mr. Pyle. 
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'HEIIS township lies wholly in the Ameri- 
% can Bottom, and was once covered 
with heavy timbers of oak, elm, walnut, 
hickory, ash, ete. The soil is composed 
of the rich alluvium peculiar to the 
Mississippi bottom. It contains more 
sand, however, than the bottom further 
dowu the river, inSt. Clair county. It 


is variously interspersed with lakes or — 


sloughs, the larger of which lies in the north and east, and 
vecupies about 600 acres. Long Lake, so called, enters the 
township in sec. 4 and extends southward entirely through 
the territory. Itisatheory by the more thoughtful, and 
close observing, that this was once the original bed of Wood 
River, and that it emptied its waters into the Mississippi 
further down. Chouteau Island lies at the southwest, and 
comprises abont four sections, one-half of which extends into 
township 4, range 10. The island is formed by Chouteau 
slough on the east,and the Mississippi river on the west. 
There wasa peculiarity about the timber on thisisland as com- 
pared with that on the rest of the bottom, it being of the soft or 
porous kind, such as cotton-wood, lynn, ete. The passage 


from the main land to the island is effected by adike thrown | 
across the slongh about three hundred yards from the Missis- | 


sippi. The township is well supplied with railroads, the 
Chicago and Alton and the Indiana and St. Louis rail ways pass- 
ing side by side, through -its entire territory. They enter 
from the north in section three, take a southerly course and 
pass out in section thirty-three. The Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific road enters in section thirteen, extends southwest, 


, and joins the former road in section twenty-seven, crossing 


the southern line of the township on the same grade. Chou- 
teau is bounded on the north by Wood River township, on 
the east by Edwardsville, south by Nameoki, and west by 
the Mississippi river. It contains about thirty sections of 
land, and had a population in 1880, of 1,094. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS, 


The honor of the first white settlement in Madison county 
belongs unquestionably to this township. As near as can be 
determined the French established a small settlement on 
Chouteau island, as early as 1750. Not only docs Gov. 
Reynolds so establish the date, but there were evidences 
many yearsago, substantiated by those now living, and be- 
fore the river had encroached upon the Hlinois side, that the 
above date is not far from correct. Mr. Amos Atkins, who 
is now 61 years of age, and who was born on the island, in- 
formed the writer that when he wasa mere boy there was an 
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apple and pear orchard, the trees of which were so large 
that they must have been planted many years before. One 
pear tree, he says, was at least a foot and a-half in diameter, 
and the apple trees were not far from the same size. It was 
near this orchard where the French settlers buried their dead. 
When the river encroached upon the banks, reaching this 
place of burial, many a ghastly skeleton was washed from its 
long resting place. The citizens of the island kindly 
gathered up the remains as best they could, and re-buried 
them in what is now the corner of Amos Atkins’ pasture, in 
sec. 19, Jrom present appearances in the conduct of the 
river, it is only a question of time when these same skeletons 
will again be washed by the waters of the Mississippi. 

We are unable to present more than one of the names of 
these early French settlers, that of La Croix, who afterward 
moved to Cahokia, where he died. Many years ago the 
island was known as Big Island, but was afterward called 
Chouteau, in honor of Pierre Chouteau, It is from the 
island that the township receives its name. 

The first settlement made by the Americans, was by the 
Gillhams about 1802. Their ancestor, Thomas, was a 
native of Ireland, and emigrated to this country prior to the 
Revolution, and he and his soos served in the war for inde- 
pendence of the Colonies. His family consisted of five sons 
and two daughters. ‘Thomas, the eldest, was never a citizen 
of Illinois, but his sous all moved to this state and settled in 
the American Bottom. Their names were Thomas, James, 
William, John and Isaac. That which led to their settle- 
ment here, is shrouded with a romance of heart-aches and 
suffering, a brief synopsis of which is substantially as fol- 
lows:* James, the second son, was boru in South Carolina, 
where he married, and afterwards moved to Kentucky and 
settled with his little family, upon the then western frontier 
They had three sons and one daughter, between the ages of 
four and twelve years. In the summer of 1790, while Mr. 
Gillham and hisson Isaac were at work in the field, a band 
of Kickapoo Indians, from Illinois, were prowling in that 
neighborhood. Coming upon the cabin of Mr. Gillham, 
they stalked into the house, and at once took the mother and 
children captives. Mrs. Gillham was so overcome that she 
recollected nothing distinctly of the capture, until she was 
brought to her senses, by one of the boys, Samuel, exclaim. 
ing, ‘‘ Mother, we are all prisoners.” But why harrow the 
minds of our readers, by relating the long, weary march, 
and the untold hardships of their journey through the 
wilderness, until their captors reached the village of the 
Kickapoos, then situated in Logan county, Hlinois. What 
must have been the feelings of father and son, on returning 
to their little cabin, to find the fearful] evidences that those 
they loved so well were in the hands of the cruel savages: 


As there was no appearance of blood about the premises, | 


Mr. Gillham became satisfied that his family were mere 


captives, and that they were still unharmed. He, and one of 


his neighbors soon started on the trail, but after a long anid 
tedious march they lost all trace of it, and were obliged to 
return. But hope that his wife and children were yet in the 


* Por these facts we are indebted to the Madison County Gazetteer. 
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land of the living, buoyed him up, and he resolved that he 
would continue the search until they were found. According- 
ly he sold out his little improvement in Kentucky, placed 
his son Isaac in the family of a friend, and soon began the 
long, and almost hopeless search. He traveled all through 
the Western frontier, visiting Vincent, (now Vincennes ), 
Kaskaskia, and afterwards at Fort Washington, Cincinnati, 
to confer with Gen. St. Clair, then Governor of the North- 
West Territory. He here learned that the Indians were 
about to take the war-path against the white settlement. 
Nothing daunted he proposed to push into the wilderness, 
and visit every tribe until be found his family, but was dis- 
suaded from such a hopeless and perilous effort by Gen. St. 
Clair, and others who were familiar with the state of affairs 
in the Indian country. 

Five years had passed since the commencement of this 
vain search, when Mr Gillham learned from-some French 
traders, that the chief of the Kickapoos, had promised to 
give up all American captives for a certain ransom. This 
was a bolt from a clear sky to him who had hoped and 
waited so long. He at once took two guides with him, and 
proceeded to the Indian village, situated on Salt Creek 
Imagine if you can, the joy of all when on his arrival here, 
the long lost family were found alive and well. The young- 
er son, Clement, was unable to speak a word of English, 
nor could he recognize his father. Some of the old settlers 
who are yet living, inform us that they recollect him well, 
and that he always acted, and had more the general appear- 
ance of an Indian than of a white man. The family 
returned to Kentucky where they remained about two years. 
But Mr. Gillham could not forget the beautiful prairies of 
Illinois that he had seen while in search of his family. 
Accordingly in 1797 he moved with his family to the state 
and located in the American Bottom, not far from Kaska:- 
kia. He remained here until about 1802, when he removed 
to the Bottom above, and settled in what is now Chouteau 
township. Three children were born to them after the re- 
union of the family, James H., David, and Nancy. None 
of them are now living, yet several of their descendants are 
citizens of the county. The coming of t is pioneer to the 
State, was really the introduction, and cause of the settle- 
ment of the pioneer Gillham families, and to give a history 
of each would require a large volume. In 1824, it is said 
that this numerous family could poll over five hundred votes. 
Wilson W. Gillham, who resides in section twelve, is one 
of the descendants of this stock. Samuel P. Gillham, a son 
of John the pioneer, died a few years ago, leaving much 
valuable data of the history of early times. His death was 
regretted by a large circle of friends. In the Pioneer chap- 
ter will be found a more detailed account of these sturdy 
fathers. 

At this writing, there are but few aged persons residing in 
this township who were born here in an early day. One 
among them is Amos Atkins, born in 1821. His father, 
John Atkins, was a native of Massachusetts, and when but 
sixteen years of age enlisted as a patriot in the Reyolution- 
ary war, where he served with merit until peace was declared. 
After the close of the war he moved to Kentucky, where he 
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married his wife, Miss Naney Stewart. In 1807, he moved 
to Illinois, and settled in what is now Venice township. He 
afterward moved to Missouri, but not liking the country he 
returned to Illinois, and finally located in Nameoki town- 
ship, where he dicd at an old age many yearsago. IIis 
wife survived him but few years. Three children were born 
to the family at the time of their coming, William, John, 
Jr., and Charles. Three other children were born in Ili- 
None of the family are now living. Amos, son of 
Jobn Jr., is now residing on Chouteau Island in section 24. 
Even he is advanced in years, and has seen many hardships, 
and especially those connected with the great floods of the 
Father of Waters. In 1844 the water came into his house 
several feet deep, and the family were obliged to abandon 
their Kome, and fice to the bluff for safety. Within the last 
year he informs us, that he was surrounded by a sea of 
water, it intruding to the very door of his residence, and 
that they were fearful lest their house would be undermined, 
and perhaps, be washed into the angry flood. Mr. Atkins 
has lived to see a portion of his farm go into the river. 
The channel is now far eastward from where it was when he 
wasa boy. He predicts that it is only a question of time 
when his whole farm will be the river chauuel. 

Andrew Emert was one of the early settlers. He was 
born in Pennsylvania, and came to the American Bottom 
about 1807, and located in section 33, near the sonthern 
boundary of the township On his advent here he hada 
wife and four children, Elizabeth, Andrew, Sarah, and Henry. 
Two other children were born of this marriage ; Polly and 
Tose A. Le was twice married; from the latter re- 
union four children were born, Raehel, Eliza, William, and 
James. The father and mother died many years since, and 
but three of the children survive them; they are all resi- 
dents of Madison county at this writing. The widow of 
William, Harriet Emert, lives in section 10, and owns one 
of the best farms and farm houses in the township. Two of 
the old living settlers, are the widows of Joseph C.. and 
Thomas Dunuagan, nee Sarah M., and Elizabeth Davidson, 
the father of whom wasa pioneer who settled in the southern 
part of Edwardsville township. From the above it will be 
seen that two brothers married sisters. The husbands of these 
old ladies were the sons of Isaiah Dunnagan, the first settler 
of Fort Russell, and of whom a brief history will be found 
in the chapter on that township. A son of Sarah ML, is 
residing with her, and conducts the affairs of the old home- 
stead farm, situated in section 12, They are a happy, and 
hospitable family, partaking of the traits of their ancestors. 
Henry Job was born in Pennsylvania, and when a small 
boy went to Virginia. Moved to Missouri in an early day, 
and thence came to Madison county and settled in this town- 
ship in 1839, where he died about 1842. Mrs. Mary E. 
Montgomery, widow of Paris Montgomery, is a daughter, 
and the only one of the family residing in the county. 

Among other early settlers of about the same period, we 
record the names of the Hickles, the Bridges, the Ribolds, 
the Pettingills, and the Days. As stated at the outset, for 
some cause, there are bnt few early settlers now living. It 


must be that the Bottom is not conducive to longevity. 
61 
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The following are some of the claims founded on an Act 
of Congress granting a donation of one hundred acres of 
land to each militiaman enrolled, and doing duty in the II- 
linois territory, on the Ist day of August, 1790, within the 
district of Kaskaskia: ‘Claim 1869, Jean Brugier, Nicho- 
las Jarrot, 100 acres.” This claim lay a little above the oli 
town of Madison, and has long since heen washed into the 
“Claim 115, Charles Hebert, (alias Cadien) 
Nicholas Jarrot, 100 acres. Affirmed and located with 
athers on the bank of the Mississippi, about two miles below 
the mouth of Mad river, now Wood.” ‘This elaim is also in 
the river, “Claim 1841, Baptiste Lecompte, Nicholas Jar- 
rot, 100 acres.’ This claim was in section seventeen, close 
to Madison Landing. aod is now in the river. Cltims 1340, 
Louis Menard, Nicholas Jarrot. section eight; and 113, Jo- 
seph Ives, Nicholas Jarrot, section seventeen, and several 
others are now submerged in the river. °“ Claim 545, 
David Waddle, 100 acres. Affirmed and located with 
two other militia claims in Mile Prairie. (This 
survey includes the militia claim of Alexander Waddle, 
and the improvement right of 250 aeres of this elaimant.”) 
They lie mostly in sections 31 and 32. The above are sub- 
stantially the early militia elnaims of Chouteau. The first 
land entry was made by David Stockton, Sept. 18th, 1514, 
being several acres in sections 4, Sept. 14th, 1514. James 
Gillham entered 205. 75-100 acres in section 1. Samuel 
Gillham entered 64, 87-100 acres in section 17, the 17th of 
Sept. 1814. John MeTaggon on the 20th, following, entered 
several acres in section 3, Sept. 29th, of the same year, 
James Gillham entered the southwest quarter of section 15, 
160 acres. 

From some of the reminiscences left by Samuel] P. Gillham 
we are able to glean many facts of the pleasures, hardships, 
customs, and dangers of the hardy pioneers of the western 
fronti y. Jn 1811, the Indians manifested a war-like spirit, 
giving evidence to the settlers that it would be wise on their 
part to prepare for an emergency in case of any hostile dem- 
onstrations on the part of the Indians. Indeed, they had 
already murdered one of the settlers, and wounded another 
near Hunter’s Spring, pow within the city of Alton, This 
overt act threw the people into a fever of excitement, and 
they soon gathered together and erected a block house, sit- 
uated in section 1,on the farm now owned by Lemuel South- 
ard. It was understood by all the families in the neigh- 
borhood, that in case of any signs of Indian hostility the 
news was to be spread abroad in the settlement, and all were 
to flee for protection to the Fort. In after years the build- 
ing was utilized for school purposes, as will be mentioned 
in its proper connection. No signs of the old Fort now 
exist. 

The pioneers tilled tbe soil but little, and their wants were 
few. A small pateh of corn, enough for family use, and a 
little wheat, with a few garden vegetables, were sufficient to 
satisfy their wants, so far as food was concerned, with the 
exception of their meats, which were principally confined to 
wild game, then so plenty in all parts of the West. Deer 
and wild turkeys abounded in great numbers, and bee-trees 
were so common that they were found without an effort. 
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They also cultivated small patches of cotton and flax of 
which to manufacture their garments; the men, however, 
were dressed more or less with buekskin. Nearly every set- 
tler had his tan trough whereby he tanned his own leather 
and manufactured the material for his family shoes. Their 
means of transportation in getting what litile they had to 
market, was chiefly the ox team and wooden cart. One old 
settler says: it was as late as 1837, before he beard the name 
of “buggy.” Cattle and bogs were their chief reliance fur 
money. These were marketed in St. Lonis, and were 
bought in the interest of the packing houses, The articles 
of barter were mainly deerskins, honey, and beeswax. For 
these they would get in exchange their supply of groceries, 
a d other indispensables for housekeeping. And yet with all 
these hardships and inconveniences, they were a happy and 
contented people. 

The first marriage solemnized in this township among the 
Americans, was probably that of James Gillham and Polly 
Good, January, 1809. The groom was the second son of 
John Gillham who was one of the first pioneers of that name. 
Four children were born to this couple: Sally, Polly A., 
Nancy and Martin. One of the oldest places of interment 
of the American settlers was a neighborhood burial-ground, 
situated on the premises of Samuel Gillham. It was at his 
house that church services were held in an early day, and 
his land was also the camp ground for the militia when 
called upon to muster, The first school was tanght in the 
summer of 1813, by Vaitch Clark. The school-house was 
the little fort or block house, situated in section 1, which has 
already been mentioned. The second tescher was M. C. 
Cox, who tanght in the summer of 1814. It seems that 
there was an interruption in the school until the winter of 
1817-18, when it was again revived, and taught by a man 
named Campbell, in the same old fort; he taught at intervals 
for nearly two years,and here the young pioneers enjoyed 
their only scbool privileges and advantages. It is said that 
the religious privileges were much better than the educational. 
There were several pioneer preachers, and their meetings 
were frequent. The services were conducted in the cabins of 
the settlers. The earthquake of 1811 caused manyaccessions 
to the church, it being a prevalent idea among them that the 
world was about to come to an end, and ihose outside of the 
fold made haste to join the church. Several good and lasting 
conversions were made, while others, after the fear had 
passed away, soon fell back to their old habits. 

Justices of the peace, at an early day, in Chouteau, were 
unknown, because the township was so sparsely settled. 
Those in the south, having any business before a magistrate, 
would take their cases before Samuel Squiers, in Nameoki. 
Those in the Gillham settlement would go to Alton, and 
those in the northeast, to Edwardsville. This department of 
government in Chouteau is, therefore, of a comparatively 
modern date. Among the early physicians were Doctors 
Tiffin, Claypole and White. The former resided at St. 
Marys, near the mouth of Wood river, but afterward moved 


to St. Louis, where he gained considerable celebrity as a | 


physician. 
at St Louis. 


Dr. Clay pole lived at Edwardsville, and White 
The first post-office was established at ‘Old 


Madison,” in 1839, Moses Job was the postmaster. At 
that time a stage line extended from Galena to St. Louis, 
and Madison was situated on the route. The first mill was 
built by a man named Dare, about 1819 or 1820, and located 
in section 32, on the property now owned by Williain Sippy. 
Tt was a rude affuir, and was propelled by oxen, A small 
distillery was connected with it. About 1837, the property 
was purchased by Samuel Kinder, who rau it but a short 
time, when it went to decay. Moses Job kept the first store, 
and sold the first goods. The business was conducted at Old 
Madison ; he had a smal! stock suitable to the wants of his 
customers, and also handled the mail for the people in that 
vicinity. This was in 1839. It was near this place that the 
first church-house was built in about 1540, by the Baptiet 
denomination. It is a smal] frame building without much 
architectural pretensions. It is yet standing, but in a condi- 
tion so dilapidated that it is not ocenpied for any purpose. 
It withstood the flood of 1844, and if it had not been situated 
some distance from Old Madison, it, like the rest, would have 
been in the river some years ago. The remains of an orchard 
stand near the bank of the river at this point, aud some of 
the trees had recently toppled iuto the flood, wiih the roots 
still clinging to the soil in which they had been planted. 

But one village plat has ever been placed upon record 
from this township. There are two or three little hamlets 
situated in various parts of its territory, where a small busi- 
ness is transacted. 


MITCHELL STATION 


Was laid out by the C. & A. Railway Company, and is situa- 
ted in the northeast quarter of section 33,and the north- 
west quarter of section 34. The town contains two geueral 
stores, one of which is owned by the firm of Hinze & 


| Krueger, and the other is kept by Henry Reinamann. 


Henry Quinn owns a blacksmith shop, and also keeps a 
grocery store. Meat market, A. Rapp, proprietor; physi- 
cian, D. E. Smalley; post-master, Robert Krueger. The 
little village may boast of a go.d Catholic church bnilding 
and parsonage. Father Iaenders is the officiating priest. 
The town lies on both sides of the Chicago & Alton, Wabash, 


| St. Louis & Pacific, and the Indianapolis & St. Louis rail- 


roads, and with such facilities will in time, nndoubtedly, 
become quite an important point. Old Madison, which has 
already been mentioned, was a little hamlet established 
about 1830, by Nathaniel Buckmaster and John Montgom- 
ery, and situated in section 17. In its glory it contained a 
store, blacksmith and wagon shop, post office, and one saloon. 
It stood upon the sand, the floods came, and it is no more. 
The present Madison situated one-fourth mile below was laid 
out the same year that old Madison was washed away, 1865. 
Amos Atkins bnilt a store-house and placed a general stock 
of goods in it, and was the proprietor for some time, but 
afterward sold out to his son-in-law, William Harshaw, who 
is the present proprietor. There are also here a blacksmith 
and wagon shop. The former is conducted by John Link, 
and the latter by R. FE, Shultz. 

Salem, another hamlet, is located in the northeast corner 
of section I, It reecived its name from the old Salem 
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church, which is situated just across the line in Wood River 
township. The place was subsequently named Gillham. In 
1374, J. K. Fahnestock opened a store here, and the fol- 
lowing year a post office was established and called Wanda. 
It is now known also by the name of Salem. Mr. 
Fahnestock still conducts the store, and is postmaster. 

Bush Corner is located in section 16, and contains two 
grocery stores, one kept by Mrs. H. Marsh, and the other 
by Ifenry Oldenburg. Saloons are conducted in connection 
with the stores. The following named persons have repre- 
sezicd the township as members of the county board : Amos 
Atkins was elected in 1876, and served unti] 1878. D. A. 
Pettingill elected in 1878, and served one term. Amos 


Atkins re-elected in 1879, has served to this date, 1582, | 


being the present incumbent. 

Chouteau has had many ups and downs since its first set- 
tlement. ‘The floods have at intervals made havoc with 
the products and improvements of the people, and the Mis- 
sissippi, like a cancer, is continually eating at its vitals. 


' feet. 


Even within the last eight years, serious inroads have 
heen made, especially in sections 11,12, and 17. A part of 
the estate of Wm. Emert, nearly the whole of the property 
of Henry Hoberg, L. V. Bogy, F. M Christy, and about a 
half mile of the American Dike in sec. 17, are now in the river. 
The people of Chouteau manifest a great deal of pluck and 
energy in securing their farms from inundations. They employ 
a system of drainage that they may be enabled to cultivate 
their lands as early in the season as possible. The construetion 
of the American dike wasa great enterprise, and wascompleted 
in 1866, at an expense of $100,000. It commences in section 
9, and extends southward through the entire township, fol- 
lowing the course of the river and Chouteau slough, and 
thence it passes into the township below. Its entire length 
is twenty-one miles, with an altitude from three to twenty 
This dike has been of immense valuc to the husband- 
men of the Bottom. Indeed, it is the salvation of their in- 
dustries, and with its aid Chouteau ranks with the first land 
in the county for productiveness. 
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back over three-quarters of a century, 
its first settlement commencing as early 
as 1805. When township organization 
was adopted in 1876, the commissioners 


Russell, in honor of the old fort which 
was situated in section 34, on the premi- 
ses now owned by the heirs of John 5. 
Wheeler deceased. This fort was erected early in the fall 
of 1812, under the direction of Gov. Edwards, who was then 
the executive officer of I}invis Territory. This frontier 
post was made the headquarters for military stores and mu- 
nitions of war by the Governor. It was named Fort Rus- 
sell, in honor of Col, Wm. Russell, a regular commissioned 
officer in.the United States army. He was placed in com- 
mand of a regiment, consisting of ten companies of 
rangers for the purpose of protecting the frontier against the 
depredations of the Indians, who had taken the war path 
in the interest of the English then at war with the United 
States. Gov. Reynolds in his history entitled “ My Life and 
Times,” says, that the fort was supplied with the cannon re- 
moved from old Fort Chartres, and with these and other mili- 
tary decorations, Fort Russell blazed out with considerable 


HE early history of this township dates . 


gave this territory the name of Fort | 


pioneer splendor. The pickets of the stockade remained 
here for several years after the war. George Belk, now resi- 
ding in Omph-Ghent township, has in his possession a barrel 
in a good state of preservation that was manufactured from 
the white oak pickets surrounding the fort, by Joseph New- 
man, the grandfather of W. E. and J. R. Newman. 

This is one of the best townships in Madison county ; 
the land lies high and rolling, and the splendid farms 
and farm-houses form a landscape beautiful to behold. 
Wheat is the staple product. An eastern man once 


' visiting the central part of the state of Illinois, said 


in looking over the country, that all he could sce was 
corn aud sky, but the produet is changed here, and the ex- 
clamation would now be, nothing but wheat and sky. The 
soil is mainly a rich elay loam, with a small sprinkling of 
sand, and in some localities gravel appears at the surface. 

Liberty prairie, lying between Cahokia and Indian 
creeks, is very fertile and finely improved, while in an early 
day it was considered worthless and unproductive as com- 
pared with the heavy timbered land situated near the water 
courses. Originally the towuship was about two-thirds tim- 
ber, but at this time it is nearly cleared away, and fine farms 
now occupy the place of the forest. 

Fort Russell, town 5-8, is bounded on the north by Moro 
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township, on the east by Hamel, south by Edwardsville and 
west by Wood River. Prior to township organization this 
territory comprised a part of Edwardsville, Omph-Ghent and 
Bethalto precincts. It is now just six miles square, and con- 
tains upwards of 23,000 acres of land. The natural drain- 
age of the township is very good, the northeast being drained 
by Paddock’s creek, while in the southeast the Cahokia 
winds through sections 13, 24, 25, 26, and passes out in sec- 
tion 35. The western portion is drained by Indian creek 
and its tributaries. This stream receives its name from the 
fact of its being in an early day the grand camping ground 
of the Indians. ‘The bottom was very fertile, and contained 
a bountiful growth of native grass, hence it became a 
favorite stamping ground for the natives. An Indian vil- 
Jage was once located on the land now owned by Wiley 
Preuitt in section 18. Arrowheads, stone axes and other 
relics of the Indians may be found to this day along the 


ereek. ‘Tiling is being introduced to a considerable extent, | 


so there is but little if any waste land now in the township. 
The railroad facilities are limited ; the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific railway enters the township in the southeast, in 
section 24, and passes out in section 25. The I. & St. L. R. 
R. traverses the northeast corner of section 6; and the 
Madison county raiJroad—now Wabash—touches the south- 


west. 
FIRST SETTLEMENTS. 


The history of the first settlement, and the first pioneer 
of Fort Russell has never been placed in print until this 
time. Former historians have disagreed with regard to the 
date, and so far as the name of the pioneer is concerned, all 
are wrong, not giving the honor to whom honor is due. For 
some reason historic gleaners have placed the date all the 
way from 1806 to 1810; and have further recorded that 
Major Isaac Ferguson was the party who blazed the way for 
coming generations. We do not wish to clip the laurels 
from any of the early settlers, but facts are stubborn, and 
we must record the events of history as they are, without 
veering from the path of truth. To Isaiah Dunnagan 
belongs the honor of being the first settler of what is now 
Fort Russell. He was a native of Georgia, and came to 
Tl] nois in 1803, and squatted in section 31, a little north 
and cast of the old Salem Church, situated just over the line 
in Wood River. He had a wife and two children, Joshua, 
and Thomas. Their first home was alittle log cabin, but he 
afterward improved a small farm and built a good log 
house. Four children were born here, Louisa, Abner F., 
Joseph C., aod Isaiah Jr. Mr. Dunnagan died in [514, at the 
old home. Mrs, Dunnagan lived until 1534; but before 
her death she entered 49 acres of land for each of her 
children in sections one and twelve in Chouteau township. 
Only one of the children are now living, Joshua, who re- 
sides in Montana Territory ; two of whose daughters are 
residents of Alton. Louisa has one daughter residiog at 
Bethalto, wife of Esquire W. L. Piggott. The widow of 
Joseph C., is among the oldest residents of Chouteau, men- 
tion of whom will be found in the chapter of that township, 

Fron the best evidences, after a careful research, Joseph 
Newman was the second pioneer in this territory, having 


settled here as early as 180}. He was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and with his wife—nee Rabb,—and four children, 
Zadock, Maria, John and Andy, left their native state for 
the purpose of trying their fortune in the wilds of the West. 
They reached Cincinnati, Ohio, where the mother and chil- 
dren, in company with several other families who were then 
pushing westward, came across the country on pack horses, 
often being obliged to swim their horses across the swollen 
streams, and to convey the women and children over in bark 
canoes, constructed for the occasion. At one stream they 
were delayed for a week or more, and suffered much from 
the lack of provisions. Among the families of these hardy 
few were the Fords, one of whom (Thomas), afterwards be- 
came the Governor of the state of Hlinois. Mr. Newman 
constructed a small fl:t boat at Cincinnati to convey his 
goods and chattels, and thus made his way down the Ohio 
and up the Mississippi rivers, stopping at St. Louis. He 
then joined his family, when they came to what is now Fort 
Russell township, and squatted in section 34, on the property 
now owned by the heirs of J. C. Burroughs and C P. Smith. 
He constructed a pole cabin and moved into it where they 
lived for some time, when he built a comfortable hewn log 
house. The old gentleman was a mechanical genius, 
it having often been said that he could construct almost any- 
thing from wood with the most meager set of tools. As early 
as 1819, he had constructed a turning lathe, and also did the 
coopering for his neighborhood. One child was born to the 
family after coming to the county, Emily, who afterwards 


| became the wife of Robert Clark. Mr. Newman served as 
_ the first road overseer in the county. He was a useful man 


in the community in the day he lived, and died about 1825, 
leaving many warm friends to cherish his memory. 

Zadock, the eldest of the family, and the father of J. Nv. 
and Wm. E. Newman, married Miss Martha Ewing, in 1810. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. William Jones, 
and the marriage was probably the first solemnized in the 
township. Mrs. Newman was a native of Virginia, and 
with her parents in an early day, moved to Kentucky, and 
thence to Hlinois. She died at their old home in section 
34, in 1828. After his wife’s death, Mr. Newman subse- 
quently married Mrs. Sarah Cotter, widow of Abner Cotter, 
and afterwards moved to Missouri, where he died in 1864. 
Six children were born by the first marriage—only two of 
whom are living, J. R., and William E., who are prominent 


’ farmers, residing in section 11, Fort Russell township. The 


third improvement was made by the pioneer, Major Isaac IE. 
Ferguson, who is usually credited with being the first settler 
of the township. He emigrated from Kentucky here in 1806, 


and settled in section 18, on the land now owned by Jumes 


Jones. In about 1806 or ’7 he sold out his improvement to 


' William Jones, and removed to what is now Marine town- 


ship. The family consisted of his wife and two children, 
Melinda and John L. Melinda died in St. Jacobs in 1830, 
and John L died two years before in Marine. Major Fer- 
guson had command of a little fort in St. Jacobs during the 
war of 1812, and it was here that he gained his military 
title of Major. IIe left the county in 1842,and moved to 
Texas. When the war with Mexico broke out, he was 


among the first to enlist in the cause. Tle contracted an 
illness while in the service, and died in the city of Mexico. 
Key. William Jones, who bought the claim of Major 
Ferguson, was born in Virginia, and iu an early day 
migrated to Kentueky, and thence to Tennessee. From 
that state he eame to IHlinois about 1806, and located on 
the Sand Ridge, near Alton Junction. 
he bought out Ferguson, and moved on to the claim. It 
was then but a small elearing, co taining but ten acres of 
Jand, and a cabin. Ilis family then consisted of his wife 


and five children, Martin, John, Lavina, Letitia, and Wil- | 


liam. Seven other children were born to the family after 
comiog to the state. Ouly one of this large family is now 
living in the county, James, who resides in section 18, on 
the old pionect farm of his father. William Jones was an 
active and prominent man in his day, having been one of 
the pioneer teachers of the gospel, and organized one of the 
first church societies in the county. He served as county 
commissioner in 1820, besides filling other places of honor 
and trust in later days. He died at the old homestead in 
1844, at the advanced age of 73 years. Mrs. Jones died 
several years prior to her husband. Both are buried in the old 
cemetery in Wood River township, situated in seetion 24. 
Tn the days of Indian troubles a block house was built on 
the north half of section 18, upon the land then owned by 
Martin Preuitt, father of Solomon Preuitt, who died but a 
few years ago. In the spring of 1817, the fort was taken 
down and removed to the premises of William Jones, and 
from the information given by James, his son, it would 
appear that at that time it was used for a residence by the 
Jones family as the latter informs us, that it was in this 
block honse that he was born. Ephraim Woods, a brother- 
in-law of the Rev. Jones, came to the township soon after Mr. 
Jones and settled in the same neighborhood. His wife was 
a sister of Solomon Preuitt. 
Bethalto, is a son of Ephraim, and the only one of the 
family living in the county. Jchn Finley came from 
Virginia, and settled here about the same time as Mr. Woods. 
He settled in seetion 20, but removed to Green county, 
Illinois, in an early day. He was one of the first justices of 
the peace in this part of the State, having been appointed 
as such by Goy. Edwards in 1810, when Hliuois was one of 
the frontier territories. Jacob Linder and family, came to the 
county and settled near the I*inleys in the same year, but 
removed to parts unknown soon after the war of 1812. No 
further history of the family is obtainable at this time. 
Another pioneer was John Springer, who was born in Har- 
rod’s Fort, Kentucky, in 1784. He emigrated from Wash- 
ington county of that State to [inois in the fall of 1810, 
and stopped in what is now Bond county, on Shoal Creek, 
near Greenville. When the Indian troubles commenced, 
two years later, he, with other families of that seetion, took 
refuge in the old Jones’ Fort. In the fall of 1814, he 
moved to Madison county, and settled in section 30 of this 
township. When he first came to the state he drove a 
four-horse wagon, in which was stowed his little family, and 
household goods. Three extra horses were brought along, 
but during his stay on Shoal Creek, they were all stolen by 
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A few years later 
his wife’s maiden name being Hlizabeth Byrd. 


Robert Wood, residing at ° 


AT7 
the Indians. Ife manufaetured a one horse eart, and with 
this outfit brought his family, consisting of his wife and 
three children, Surah A , Elibu, and Susannah, to Fort Rus- 
sell. He constructed a substantial hewed Jog house on his 
land, and was as comfortably situated as the pionecr times 
could make him. Mrs. Springer died in the summer of 
1825, and the following year Mr. Springer again married, 
By this 
union ten children were born, Thomas ©., William M. T., 
Martha E., Levi C., Nancy I, Emily P., John W., Lu- 
cinda, Joshua S, and Joseph 1. Only three of the family 
are now residents of the county. Thos. O. resides at the 
old homestead in section 30. His neat farin residence is 
built nearly upon the very ground that the old pioneer log 
house occupied. Mr. Thomas Springer has represented his 
township in the county board, and is one of the leading 
citizens of the county. Levi C. Springer lives in Godfrey, 
and Emily P., wife of It. C. Gillham, resides in Edwards- 
ville township. 

Early in the summer of 1849, the cholera broke out in 
this neighborhoud, and John Springer, the pioneer, and his 
wife were both stricken with the dread malady, and died 
only a few hours apart. They were buricd the same day, 
and one grave beeame their sepulehre. Seven other deaths 
occurred within a week, aud many more were afflicted. In 
fact, so extensively did 1t prevail in this neighborhood, that 


_ there were scarcely enough well persons to bury the dead 


and take eare of the sick. And what made it more serious 
for the people, it was in the midst of harvest, and it was 
almost impossible to procure hands sufficient to secure the 
crop. Many are the woful narratives related by the old 
citizens of the hardships and afflictions of that summer. 
One of the leading and prominent early s«ttlers was 
Gershom Flagg. He was bora in the State of Vermont in 
the fall of 1792, and moved with his father to Richmond, 
Vermont, in 1800. Here he grew to manhood, and when 
he was twenty years of age, joined the Vermont militia, and 
saw service in the war of 1512. At the close of the war he 
commenced the study of civil engineering in Burlington, 
Vt. Completing his studies in 1816, he turned his face 
westward, making his first stop in ludiana. He remained 
here until the winter of 1816-17, when he took a flat-boat 
and went to the mouth of the Ohio, and thence overland to 
St. Louis. The following spring he came over the river to 
Madison county, and located in the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 8, town 5-8, receiving a patent of the same October .0, 
1823. Mr. Flagg was one of the government staff of sur- 
veyors in this part of Illinois, about the time of its admis- 


‘ ston into the Union in 1818, and from thenecforth became 


one of the prominent men of his times. He improved an 
excellent farm and became one of the first horticulturalists 
in the State. He aided Jargely in introducing grafted fruit 
in the orchards of the early settlers. His orchard of grafted 
fruit was planted in 1822, it being among the first im the 
county. As late as 1845, Solomon Robinson, of Collinsville, 
wrote a letter to the Prairie Farmer, stating “That Mr. 
Flagg, a Green Mountain boy, but not a greenhorn, under- 
took to make a farm on the prairie in Madison county, and 
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was told by the settlers in the thick woods that he was crazy 
to think of cultivating land that was so poor as not to 
bear timber.” This farm is situated in Liberty Prairie, and 
is now considered among the valuable lands in the county- 
In the fall of 1827, he was married to Mrs. Jane Rich- 
mond, nee Paddock, eldest daughter of Gaius Paddock. But 
one child was born to them, Willard C. Mr. Flagg died at 
the old home in section 30, in the spring of 1857. His wife 
survived him six years her death occurring im December, 
1863. Hon. Willard ‘C. Flagg, their only child, was born 
Sept. 16th, 1829. He became a prominent citizen in the 
community, representing with credit his constituency one 
term in his senatorial district in the State Legislature. In 
1856, he married Miss Sarah Smith, of St. Louis, a highly 
accomplished lady. He was also an appointee of the United 
States Government as collector of revenues. He died in the 
spriug of 1878, lamented by a large circle of friends. His 
widow survives him and at this writing is residing at the 
old Flagg homestead with her three children, two daughters 
and one son. Much credit is due to her and her late hus- 
band for the data of this chapter, and other early history of 
the county. Willard C, her husband, had contemplated 
placing iu print the early history and events of Fort Russell, 
but death claimed him before bis noble effort was completed. 
Mis. Flagg has kindly furnished the writer of this article with- 
her husband's historic notes and manuscript. 

Another early settler was Gaius Paddock, whose farm ad- 
joined Mr. Flagg’s, and they were, therefore, near neighbors 
und were close friends until their death. Myr. Paddock was a 
native of Massachusetts, born in 1758. When in the seven- 
teenth year of his age he enlisted in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, where heserved untilits close. In1786, he was married 
to Mary Wood, and the following year moved to the State 
of Vermont, where he resided until the fall of 1815. The 
Western fever then took possession of many of the people 
of the New England States, and he among others said 
“Westward Ho!” Cincinnati, Ohio, was his objective 
point, where he arrived late in that year. Subsequently he 
removed to St. Charles, Mo.,and from thence to St. Louis 
in the spring of 1817. The next year he crossed the Miss- 
issippi river, and came to Madison county where be pur- 
chased the northeast quarter of section three, now Fert 
Russell. Here he resided until his death, which occurred in 
the summer of 1831. Mrs. Paddock survived her husband 
nineteen years, dying the 15th of July, 1850. They were a 
family that stood high in the estimation of all who knew 
them, and were widely known for their charity and benevo- 
lence. Ten children were born to these pioneers, Jane— 
afterward wife of Gershom I'lagg, Mary, Salome,—married 
Pascal P. Enos, Susan, Joanna, Sprout Wood, Julia, after- 
ward wife of Henry Reily, and secondly of E. C. Blankin- 
ship, Eveline, Orville, and Elvira. Only two of this large 
family of children are living, Susan and Eveline, who are 
residing in section three, at the old homestead. They par- 
take of the kindness and hospitality which was so charac- 
teristic of their parents. The latch-string is always out, and 
the sojourner is warmly welcomed, as was the custom of the 
olden time. The old Indian trail from Lake Michigan to 
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the Mississippi river, passed just across the land occupied hy 
their present residence, and this trail, in places, from long 
usage, was worn to a considerable depth. Mr Paddock was 
a descendant from one of the pilgrim ancestors who settled 
in Plymouth, Mass.,in early colonial times. Many of the 
relics of coins, etc., that existed in the time of the Pilgrim 
Fathers are in the possession of the Paddock sisters, having 
been passed down from generation to generation as heir 
looms of the family. 

John Estabrook, then a single inan, joined with the Pad- 
docks, and other emigrants, at Marietta, Ohio, and was with 
the former in their various meanderings until they came to 
this county. He was born in Massachusetts, and in 1815, 
concluded to try his fortune in the western frontier. He 
therefore started out single and alone, and by chance 
fell in with the Paddock family as above stated. On coming 
to the county, he was favorably impressed with the appear- 
ances of the land in Madison, and especially of what is now 
called Liberty prairie. He, therefore, made his settlement 
in section fifteen. On his land he built a small log cabin, 
where he kept bachelor’s hall, mainly, until his marriage 
which occurred in 1820. His wife was Miss Naucy White, 
and by their union ten children were born, John, Edward, 
Lucy A., Emeline, James, Albert, Harriet, William L., 
Clara, and Sarah; all of whom were born in the township, 
except Clara, who was born in Wisconsin while her parents 
were in that State on a visit for the benefit of Mr. [sta- 
brook’s health. Mr. E. improved a good farm and was one 
of the substantial citizens of his time. His death occurred 
on the second of May, 188f Mrs. Estabrook survived her 
husband but a few months. They lie side by side in the old 
Liberty Prairie Cemetery. All of their children are living, 
except Lucy Ann; only two, however, are residents of the 
county, Emeline, wife of William Gult, livmg in section 
fourteen, and William L., who at this writing, resides in sec- 
tion nine. 

Mr. William Galt, one of the enterprising farmers of the 
township, is a native of Scotland, and came with his father 
to America. The family then consisted of five children, 
Margaret, Elizabeth, Alexander, William, and Jean. They 
landed at New Orleans, La, in 1844, and from thence came 
to St Louis up the Missouri river. The father stopped in 
Missouri, but William and Alexander came over to Madi- 
son county, and purchased land in sections 14, 5-8. 
This was in 1845; Alexander remained here but a short 
time, and subsequently moved to Galena, where he was ac- 
cidentally killed by the kick of a horse, in 1847. William is 
the only one of the family now living, and is enjoying life 
at the old farm, highly esteemed by all who know him. 

Mrs. Galt has in her possession some of the old papers of her 
father, John Estabrook, and among them we find one, now 
rusty with age, which is the constitution of the first temper- 
ance society established in Fort Russell township, and one of 
the first in the county. This association was a branch of 
the Madison county Temperance Society, and met at the 
house of John Estabrook the 23d of March, 1833, when 


_ the constitution and by-laws were adopted. The following 


are the names of the persons signing that instrument: Mrs. 
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Sarah Newman, Miss Julia Newman, Miss Nancy Cotter, 
Mrs. Lettice White, Mrs. Rebecca Barber, Lethie Barber, 
Beisy Barher, Mrs. Naney Estabrook, Mrs. Letitia Robin- 
son, Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson Polly Ann Robinson, Letitia 
Gordon, Miss Jane B. Robinson David Swett, David Lin- 
eoln, Zadoek Newman, John Estabrook, David Robinson, 
Wm. 5. B. Robinson, Charles Hubbard, Mrs. Lueinda Hub- 
bard, Louis D. Palmer, Elihu J. Palmer, John M. Palmer, 
Zenas Webster, Mrs. Parnell Webster, Miss Cordelia Webster, 
Miss Permelia Webster, Winfield 5S. Palmer, John Speer, 
Mrs. Betsy Speer, Miss Rebeeca Bridgeman, Thomas Fer- 
gusov, Anely Stotts and Mrs. Polly Stotts. Only two of the 
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migration to the Prairie state. Ie first located in St. Clair 
eounty, where he remained for one year. The spring fol- 
lowing he came into Madison county, and engaged in the 
profession of school teaching. His family then cousisted of 
his wife, Sally, and one son, William A. He taught his 
first sehool in a log eabin situated on the premises now 
owned by James Jones, familiarly known in carly times as 
the Ferguson improvement. This cabin was arranged with 
two fire-plaeccs, and mud and stick chimneys A log was 


cut out on one site, a few feet from the floor, for lighting 


above named persons are now residing in this part of the — 


county, Wm. S. B. Robinson and Mrs. Jane Chapman, nee 
Robinson. 

One who figured very prominently among the pioneers, 
and who lived to see the development of his country, and 
the wilds of the West transformed into comfortable homes, 
was Major Solomov Preuitt, a native of Virginia. He emi- 
grated to Ilinois from Tennes ee, with his father, Martin 
Preuitt, in 1806, and loeated on Sand Ridge Prairie, three 
miles east of Alton, now Wood River township. It was 
here that Mrs. Martin Preuitt died in 107. Solomon was 
the youngest of the family, and he, with his father, lived 
alone at this place fur some years. In 1813 Major Solomon 
Preuitt enlisted in the United States service, and joined the 
Rangers on the frontier, where he served until the elose of 
the war. Four years prior to his entering the service, he 
married Miss Rebeeea Higgins, who was then seventeen 
years of age. In 1818 he moved to Fort Russell township, 
and located in section 18. It was here that his father, 
Martin Preuitt, died at the ripe old age of ninety seven 
years. Fn 1831, when Black Hawk and his braves took the 
war-path, Major Preuitt was one of the first to enlist in the 
eause of subduing the Indians. 


the regiment, at the mouth of Fox river. On his ar- 
rival home he was elected Major of the militia, an office 
which he held for many years with credit to himself and 
those he commanded. He was twice married, his first wife 
dying in the fall of 1855. Tle afterward married Elizabeth 
Higgins, a sister of his former wife. No children were born 
by this union. Ten children were born by the first mar- 
riage, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Martin, James, Elizabeth, 
William, Nancy, Wiley and Mary, only one of whom is now 
living in Fort Russell,—Wiley, who is residing in section 
18, not far from the farm of his father. Abraham, Isaac, 
James and Naney, wife of John Dillon, are residents of 
various parts of the county. Major Preuitt died suddenly 
at his old home on the 9th of January, 1875, at the age of 
eighty-five years, He was a history within himself of the 
pioneer times of Madison county, and if living to-day, many 
incidents and facts of those days could he recorded that the 
present historian is not able to glean, Elizabeth, his second 
wife, passed away nearly twenty years ago. They are now 
resting in the family burial-ground in seetion 18. 

Daniel A. Lanterman eame from Kentucky to this state 


in 1818, during the excitewent of the grand influx of im | 


He wus elected captain of | 
a company, and served with eredit until the disbanding of - 


| in the county*was Emanuel J. West. 


purposes. The teacher’s post in the room was also lighted 
by a small aperture made by eutting through the logs. 
William A. Lanterman, who was then attending his father’s 
school, informed the writer that his first book was wade by 
pasting letters upon a wooden paddle. This was a very 
convenient arrangement, as it served the purpose of a primer 
aud also for correcting refractory pupils. Mr Lanterman 
continued the calling of teaching for a few years, when he 
b ught the farm of Jacob Linder, in seetion 19. In 1843 
he was elected eounty sehool commissioner, which office 
he filled with credit to himself and constituency. Several 
children were born to the family at this homestead, Mr. 
L. died here in the fall of 1875, being then in the cighty- 
uinth year of his age. William A. is the only one of the 
family now living, and resides in section 16, where he owns 
a large and well eultivated farm. Ilis family eonsists of 
his wife and six children, three sons and three daughters. 
Mr. L. and wife possess the hospitality of their pioneer 
aucestors, and are enjoying their old age in peace and 
plenty. 

Voluey P. Riehmond, grandson of Gaius Paddock, came 
with his grandfather to the county in the year before stated. 
He was then less than a year old. His mother was Jane 
Richmond, who afterwards became the wife of Gershom 
Flagg. At the age of twenty-nine years, Volney P, was 
married to Miss Victoria West; they have two children, 
Edward W., and Isabel G. Mr. R. now resides in section 
ten, and isa thrifty and prominent farmer. He has in his 
possession the old eompass that was used by the govern- 
ment surveyor. Mr. Flage and Joho Estabrook were in h's 
employ, surveying the lands of this part of the state. He 
also has a valuable relic of the Revolutionary time, consist- 
ing of a pouch and a powder horn, pieked up on the battle 
field of Bunker [fill]. The former is manufactured from 
moose hide, and sewed together with buckskin strings. The 
buttons, which are used for enclosing the pouch, are cut from 
rawhide. Even at this time it contains two bullets of different 
sizes, one of which is said to be British lead and was ex- 
tracted from the body of the eoldier who wore it. The horn 
is of the ordinary size, aud is engraved with the letters, bear- 
ing the name of Jonathan Lawrence. He also has in his 
possession the muster roll of Gaius Paddock’s company 
of Revolutionary soldiers. One who figured promiently 
He came from 
Indiana about 1820, and located in section 7, on the 
farm now owned by F. H. Herren. Iv 1824, he moved to 
Edwardsville. Ife had a family of five children, only one 
of whom is living. She resides in Kentucky. There are two 
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grand-children living in Fort Russell, the children of Volney 
P. Richmond. Mr. West took an active part in polities, 
and in an early day represented the county in the Legisla- 
ture. Later he was appointed minister to Pera, Sonth 
America, and died on the passage to that country. In his 
lifetime, and while residing in Fort Russell, he was the owner 
of several indentured slaves. They were afterwards liberated. 
Another of the early settlers, was Joseph Robinson, a native 
of North Carolina. Ile came to the county in 1815, and 
loeated in scetion five, Edwardsville township. He drove a 
four-horse team overland, bringing his family in a covered 
wagon so common in those days. His family consisted of his | 
wife and three children, Margaret, Eliza, and William B. 
John and Mary Ann, were born in this county. Tle bought ' 
160 acres of land on whieh was a small cabin, and here com- 
menced the life of a pioneer. Only two of the children now 
reside in the county, WilliamS. B., and Eliza, widow of the 
late Rev. Joel Kmgbt. The former moved to the township in 
1832, and settled in section 11. Mrs. Robinson died Septem- 
ber 10th, 1879. She was Miss Letitia A. White, and from this 
marriage five sons were born, Lewis C, Sidney, W.Jd., dis Jahns 
and J. H., only two of whom reside in the township, Sidney, 
aud J. H. Mr. Robinson now lives with his son Sidney. 


Edmond Owens, another early comer, was from Tennessee, | 


but born in Sonth Carolina, He migrated from the former 
state to [linois in 1838, and first located in Fosterburg 
township, section 28. He eame here with his wife and six 
children, Gaines, Anna, Susan, Elizabeth, Payton, and 
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Josiah P., only three of whom are now living in Madison, 
Liza, Gaines, and Josiah P.; the latter resides in section 20, 
and isa prosperous farmer. His wife is one of the old resi- 
dents in the county. She was Sarah L., daughter of Martin 
Jones. 

Among others now living who are old citizens, and promi- 
nent farmers, are Luther W. Lyon, Henry Engelhart, the 
Belks, ©. P. Smith, Nimrod Stillwell, D. C. Scheer, and 
others. Henry Belk, father-in-law of Russell Newman, is 
a native of Yorkshire, England, and came to America in a 
very early day. He is now 91 years of age, and probably 
the oldest resident citizen in the county. 

Mr. Lyon is now residing with bis son-in-law, Wiley 
Preuitt, in section 18. He planted one of the first grafted 
orchards in this part of the county. He has in his posses- 
sion a relic of Revolutionary times, being a gun taken from 
the Hessians at the siege of Yorktown by his grandfather. 
It has been remodeled by attaching a cap lock, and is in a 
good state of preservation. 

The following are among the first land entries made in the * 
township. On the 15th of Angust, 1814, Ephraim Wood, 
entered the southwest quarter of section 17. September 
12h, 1814, Martin Prenitt, entered several acres in 
section 18, and at the same time Thomas Daniel entered 
the whole of section 20, except 160 aeres. September “1st, 
1814, Isaac Hill entered 344 22-100 acre’ in section 19. 
During the same month William Jones entcred different 
tracts in sections 18, 19, and 20. There were quite a num- 
ber of entries made in the year 1814, but we have given | 
sufficient names to show who were the first to enter their | 


farms. J. L. Ferguson, son of Isaac Ferguson, the pio- 
neer, was the first born in the township. Ilis birth oceurred 
in 1807, in section 20. on the farm owned by John Huron. 
The first death also ocenrred in the Ferguson family, about 
1807 or’8. The interment was made on the farm now owned 
by James Jones. The first school was taught by the Rev. 
William Jones in 1818, at the old block house, then situated 
in section 18, on the Jones homestead. At this writing a 
few apple trees cover the spot. The first regular school- 
house constructed was in 1819, and situated in section 20. 
A school was tanght in it the same year. Abraham Amos 
and William Jones were the first to preach the gospel, the 
former being a Methodist miuister and the latter a Baptist. 
The early services were conducted at the house of Isaiah 


Dunnagan, in 1809. The Rev. Abraham Amos was 


| then in charge of the ministry in the interest of the M. E. 


Church in the counties of Madison, Monroe, and St. Clair. 


' The first organized Sabbath-school was instituted by John 


M. Peck and William Ottwell, in the spring of 1824, at the 
house of Dunnagan. The German Lutheran denomination 
constructed the first church house in 18-42, near the store of 
F. Gaertner in section 23. The second church was bui!t by 
the Methodist congregation at Liberty Prairie, in 1850. The 
Baptist congregation commenced their house late in the fall 
of the same year, but did not complete it until the following 
year. Both houses are yet standing. 


“LIBERTYVILLE 


Is a little hamlet composed of a few houses seattered along 
the old Greenville road. At this time there is only a wagon 
and blacksmith shop, conducted by Ludwig Silland. There 
was once a store and post-office at this point, but they have 
some years since been abandoned. 

There are several well-kept public burial places in the 
township; one of the largest is situated on Liberty Prairie. 
The ground was deeded to the connty for said purpose by 
Mr. J. Scott. Another is located at Paddock’s Grove, and 
still another near F. Gaertner’s on the Springfield road. The 
latter is attached to the German Lutheran Church—St. 
James Congregation. 

The following are the first Justices of the Peace appointed 


‘ er elected iu the township: John Finley was appointed in 
1810; John Springer in 1813; Jesse Starkey in 1819; 


Daniel A. Lanterman, 1821; Emanuel J. West in 1522; 
and Gershom Flagg in 1825. Isaiah Dunnagan was the first 
to shoe the horses and mend the clevises and linch pins for 
pioneers. His shop was a rude affair, situated on his pre- 
mises in section 31. This shop was in running order as early 
as 1805. John Dram was also an early blacksmith ; his shop 
was situated in section 29. The first person to establish a 


’ store and sell goods was John Newman in 1818 or ‘19. The 


building or store-room was a little log concern, and loeated in 
section 14. Volney P. Richmond was the first postmaster, 
and the office was situated on the premises of Gaius Pad- 
dock, and known as the Paddock’s Grove, P.O. Mr. Rich- 
mond also kept a small stock of goods at that time, combin- 
ing this business with his official duties as postmaster. This 
was in 1838. Both a water and a horse grist-mill were con- 
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grand-children living in Port Russell, the children of Vulney 
P. Richmond. Mr. West took an active part in politics, 
and in an early day represented the county in the Legisla- 
ture. Later he was appointed minister to Peru, South 
America, and died on the passage to that country. In his 
lifetime. and while residing in Fort Russell, he was the owner 
of several indentured slaves. They were afterwards liberated. 
Another of the early settlers, was Joseph Rubinson, a native 
of North Carolina. He came to the county in 1815, and 
located in section five, Edwardsville township. He drove a 
four-horse team overland, bringing his family in a covered 
wigon so common in those days. His family consisted of his 
wife and three children, Margaret, Eliza, and William B. 
John and Mary Ann, were born iu this county. He bought 
160 acres of land on which was a small eabin, and here com- 
menced the life of a pioneer. Only two of the children now 
reside in the county, William S. B., and Eliza, widow of the 
late Rey. Joel Kuight. The former moved to the township in 
1832, and settled in section 11. Mrs. Robinson died Septem- 
ber 10th, 1879. She was Miss Letitin A. White, and from this 
marriage five sons were born, Lewis C. Sidney, W.J., J. A., 
and J. H., only two of whom reside in the township, Sidney, 
and J. H. Mr. Robinson now lives with his son Sidney. 
edmond Owens, another early comer, was from Tennessee, 
but born in South Carolina. He migrated from the former 
state to Illinois in 1838, and first located in Fosterburg 
township, section 28. He came here with his wife and six 
children, Gaines, Anna, Susan, LKlizabeth, Payton, and 
Joziah P., only three of whom are now living in Madison, 
Liza, Gaines, and Josiah P.; the latter resides in section 20, 
and isa prosperous farmer. His wife is one of the old resi- 
dents in the county. She was Sarah L., daughter of Martin 
Jones. 

«Among others now living who are old citizens, and promi- 
nent farmers, are Luther W. Lyon, Henry Engelhart, the 
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farms. J. L. Ferguson, son of Isaac Ferguson, the pio- 
neer, Was the first born in the township. lis birth occurred 
in 1807, in section 20, on the farm owned by John Huron. 
The first death also occurred in the Ferguson family, about 
1807 or’8. The interment was made on the farm now owned 
by James Jones. The first school was taught by the Rev. 
William Jones in 1818, at the old block house, then situated 
in section 18, on the Jones homestead. At this writing a 
few apple trees cover the spot. The first regular school- 
house constructed was in 1819, and situated in section 20. 
A schoo] was taught in it the same year. Abraham Amos 
and William Jones were the first to preach the gospel, the 
former being a Mcthodist minister and the latter a Baptist. 
The early services were conducted at the house of Isaiah 
Dunnagan, in 1809. The Rev. Abraham Amos was 
then in charge of the ministry in the interest of the M. KE. 
Church in the counties of Madison, Monroe, and St. Clair. 
The first organized Sabbath-schoo] was instituted by John 
M. Peck and William Ottwell, in the spring of 1824, at the 
house of Dunnagan. The German Lutheran denomination 
constructed the first church house in 1842, near the store of 
I. Gaertner in section 23. The second church was built by 
the Methodist congregation at Liberty Prairie, in 1850. The 
Baptist congregation commenced their house late in the fall 
of the same year, but did not complete it until the following 
year. Both houses are yet standing. 


‘LIBERTYVILLE 


Isa little hamlet composed of a few houses seattered along 


' and blacksmith shop, conducted by Ludwig Silland. 


Belks, C. P. Smith, Nimrod Stillwell, D. C. Scheer, and ' 


others. Henry Belk, father-in-law of Russell Newman, is 
a native of Yorkshire, England, and came to America in a 
very early day. He is now 91 years of age, and probably 
the oldest resident citizen in the county. 

Mr. Lyon is now residing with his son-in-law, Wiley 
Preuitt, in section 18. He planted one of the first grafted 
orchards in this part of the county. He has in his posses- 
sion a relic of Revolutionary times, being a gun taken from 
the Hessians at the siege of Yorktown by his grandfather. 
ft has been remodeled by attaching a cap lock, and is in a 
good state of preservation. 

The following are among the first land entries made in the 
township. On the 15th of August, 1814, Ephraim Wood, 
entered the southwest quarter of section 17. September 
12h, 18)4, Martin Preuitt, entered several acres in 
section 18, and at the same time Thomas Daniel entered 
the whole of section 20, except 160 acres. September ‘1st, 
1814, Isaac Hill entered 344 22-100 acre® in section 19. 
During the same month William Jones entered different 
tracts in sections 18, 19, and 20. There were quite a num- 
ber of entries made in the year 18]4, but we have given 
sufficient names to show who were the first to enter their 


the old Greenville road. At this time there is only a wagon 
There 
was once a store and post-office at this point, but they have 
some years since been abandoned. 

There are several well-kept public burial places in the 
township; one of the largest is situated on Liberty Prairie. 
The ground was deeded to the county for said purpose by 
Mr. J. Scott. Another is located at Paddock’s Grove, and 
still another near I’. Gaertner’s on the Springfield road. The 
latter is attached to the German Lutheran Church—St. 
James Congregation. 

The following are the first Justices of the Peace appointed 
or elected in the township: Johu Finley was appointed in 
1810; John Springer in 1813; Jesse Starkey in 1819; 
Daniel A. Lanterman, 1821; Emanuel J. West in 1822; 
and Gershom Flagg in 1825. Isaiah Dunnagan was the first 
to shoe the horses and mend the clevises and linch pins for 
pioneers. His shop was a rude affair, situated on his pre- 
mises in section 31. This shop was in running order as early 
as 1805. John Drum was also an early blacksmith ; his shop 
was situated in section 29. The first person to establish a 
store and sell goods was John Newman in 1818 or 19. The 
building or store-room wasa little log concern, and located in 
section 14. Volney P. Richmond was the first postmaster, 
and the office was situated on the premises of Gaius Pad- 
dock, and known as the Paddock's Grove, P.O. Mr. Rich- 
mond also kept a small stock of goods at that time, combin- 
ing this business with his official dutics as postmaster. This 
was in 1838. Both a water and a horse grist-mill were con- 
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structed about the year 1815, or perhaps earlier. The 
former was built by John Newman, and his father Jo- 
seph, and situated on Indian Creek on section 28. It was 
a wonderful piece of mechanism, inasmuch as the entire 
machinery was constructed of wood, even to wooden cogs for 
the fanning mill. The machinery was utilized for both 
saw and grist-mill. It has gone with the things that were 
many years ago. Mr. John Newman also constructed the 
first frame house in the township, section 14. This house is 
now standing, and in a fair state of preservation. John Fin- 


ley built the horse-mill, and it was located in the northeast — 


quarter of section 20, on the farm now owned by John Hu- 
ron. By some it is said this mill was built prior to 1815, 
John Springer introduced the first blooded stock into the 
township in 1845. It was the short horn Durham breed, 
and was imported from Ohio. The raising of horses, horned 
cattle, etc., is not made a specialty by the farmers of Fort 
Russell ; wheat is the grand production, and so well is the 
soil tilled that the people raise bountiful crops, and are fast 


gaining in wealth. For the most part, good roads and 
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bridges are found in all parts of the township; two fine iron 
hridges, with stone abutments, span Indian creek. There 
are uo towns in this territory, except a small portion of 
Moro, and Bethalto, the history of which will appear in their 
respective township chapters. In section 25, on the line of 
the old stage route between St. Louis and Springfield, ap- 
pears the business house of I. Gaertner, and the blacksmith 
shop of B. Schwarzkopf. A coal mine owned by Green & 
Brothers, is situated about a mile from Moro, in section 6, 
It was sunk in 1880, The shaft is 90 feet, and the coal vein 
4} feet in thickness, and is of excellent quality. The coal is 
raised by horse-power, and it furnishes coal in quantities 
only to supply local demands. 

We here append the names of those who have represented 
the township on the county board since its organization : 
John B. Gibson was elected in 1876, re-elected in 1877, ’78 
and ’79, serving until the spring of 1881. T. O. Springer, 
elected in 1881, and served one term. The present incum- 
bent is H. C. Lanterman. 
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Jounx Estasroox, (deceased ), was born in Lexington, 
Mass., March 15th, 1799, and died at his home in Fort Rus 
sell township, May 2d, 1881. 


limited education. 


In his youth he received a 
Desiring to improve his condition in 
life, and believing the great West offered larger and better 
opportunities to a young man who was willing to forego the 


NANCY ESTABROOK. 


John Estabrook cultivated his land until his death. He 
also engaged in other pursuits, such as milling, huying and 


selling land, speculating, ete. In 1820 he was united in 


' marriage to Nancy White, who was a native of Charlotte, 


pleasures of older countries, and endure the hardships of | 


frontier life, heturned his footsteps westward and in company 
with Gershom Flagg and Paul Enos left his native state in 
1816. Arriving at Pittsburg, they bought a flat boat and 
started down the river, and after a toilsome journey of three 
months, arrived at St. Louis, which was then a small French 
village. Young Estabrook found work and remained there 
two years. In 1818 they came to Madison county, and all 


three invested in lands in the same neighborhood. ‘There 
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North Carolina. She died November 3d, 1881. There 
were ten children born to John and Nancy Estabrook, nine 
of whom are living, and all heads of families. Their 
pames in the order of their birth are: John, Emeline 
James, Albert, Harriett, William L., Clara, Sarah, Lucy A., 
deceased. William L. was a soldier in the late war, and 
served three and a half years. 
E. 25th Regt. Wis. Vol. Infty. ; 

John Estabrook was, in some respects, a remarkable man. 


He was a member of Co. 


To quote from one who knew him long and intimately : “ He 
never used tobacco in any form, never drank a glass of spirits 
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or beer asa beverage, never played a game of chance or bet 
a dollar, never hada lawsuit or open quarrel with any man, 
never held an office, civil or military, never was sued and 
never failed to pay a debt—either for himself or security for 
others when called upon to do so; never took a newspaper 
without paying the subscription in advance; never was too 
late for the railroad ears, nor stood on the bank of the river 
and asked how long has the boat been gone. * * * * 
Aman of more than ordinary strength of mind and force 
of will, he made a success of every enterprise he undertook. 
Attending to all the minutie and details of business, he 
suffered very few losses, and his success in business was such as 
caused aconstant increase of property tothe close of his life. 
Judging of the future with almost prophetical vision, his ex- 
pectations rarely failed of being realized, and his knowledge 
and judgment of character were intuitive. Strictly hon- 
est and always truthful himself, he was intolerant of decep. 
tion in others. The writer has known him well for forty- 
eight years, and has had through all these years business 
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relations with him, and for hiin with others, and never knew 
him to vary a point from the strictest rules of honor and 
justice. Of deep religious convictions, he was a true Chris- 
tian and ever ready to aid in sustaining religious institutions. 
Though a member of the Cumberland Presbyterian church, 
he was truly Catholic in his views and free from sectarianism. 
Although more than ordinarily successful, he pursued no 
An honest and 
His sympathetic nature, his old time sim- 


devious paths to acquire property or fame. 
honorable man. 


plicity of life and manner, his singleness of purpose to be 


_ right and to do right, his dignified manner, freedom from any 


narrow or jealous feeling, regarding with sacredness and per- 
forming with fidelity all the obligations which family, society 
and religion imposed. To him death had no terror and the 


The funeral took place from the old 
* * x 


grave no victory. 
homestead, improved by him over fifty years ago. 
We stop a moment in the whir of active life to pay this 


. merited tribute of regard to the life and memory of a valued 


friend and an old and honored citizen.” 
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Tue Springer family in Madison county are of Swedish- 
German descent, and trace back their lineage to Otto the 
Great, Emperor of Germany, born in the year a. p. 912. 
Christopher Springer, a lineal descendent of the 21st genera- 
tion from Otto the Great, was born A. p. 1592, in Germany, 
and subseqnently by cession of German territory to the 
King of Sweden, became a subject of and attached to that 
kingdom, where he became prominent in the councils of 


brought over to America and sold intoslavery to an English 
planter, in the Colony of Virginia. From Ferris’ history 
of the Swedes on the Delaware, page 281, we make the sub- 
joined extract of the particulars of the kidnapping of Mr. 


| Springer. 


the King and a successful and influential officer in the set- 
tlement of treaties with foreign nations, greatly to the ad- | 


vantage of his sovereign, for which he was munificently 
rewarded by grants of large landed estates by the King. 
His son, Charles Christopher Springer, the first to come to 
Amertea, was born at Stockholm, Sweden, a. p, 1647. 
When he was twenty years of age, having completed his 
education in the Swedish language, he was sent by his father 


to London to finish his education in English, and was placed , 


in charge of the Swedish Ambassador, and became an 
inmate of his family. In an unguarded moment he was un- 
luckily pressed on board an English merchant vessel, 


| 
| 


That biographer says: “Mr. Springer was in the family 
of the Swedish Ambassador in London. Driving home one 
evening in a Post-Chaise, he was seized and carried on board 
a merchant vessel ir the Thames, bound to Virginia. He 
was there sold as a servant for five years; at the expiration 
of his term of service he was set at liberty, when he joined 
his countrymen on the Delaware, and afterwards, hy his 
sterling virtues and fine capacity, became honored and in- 
fluential, and was elected a Justice of the Peace in the dis- 
trict of Christiana.” It was by his energy and perservance, 
together with the assistance of the minister in charge of the 
Swedish congregation, that the old Swedes church of Wil- 
mington was built about the year 1697. He served the 
church as vestryman and kept the records during his life. 
He came to America about the year a. p. 1667. He was a 
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devout Christian, and a useful and active member of the 
Swedish church, and being quite prominent in hoth religious 
and civil circles his memory has ever been revered by his 
countrymen. His death occurred on the 26th of May, 1738, 
at the age of 91 ycars, and his remains now repose beneath 
one of the arches of the old Swedish church at Wilmington, 
Delaware. His grand-son, Charles Springer, was married 
to Susannah Seeds, at Wilmington, Delaware, April 7th, 
1752, and soon after removed to Frederick City, Maryland. 
where he died, leaving a family of eleven children, six sons 
and five daughters. John Springer (the second son), was 
_with Daniel Boone two years in his early exploring expedi- 
tion in the wilds of Kentucky, and afterwards with his 
family, wife and two children emigrated to IXentucky in 
1783, and was among the first settlers around Harrod’s Fort, 
said state. He afterward removed to Washington 
county, Kentucky, where he died [812. His son John, the 
father of the subject of this memoir, was born in Harrod’s 
Fort, Kentucky, January 8th, 1784, and was married July 
13th, 1809, in Kentucky, to Snsan Sage. By this marriage 
he had four children, one of whom, Sarah A. Davidson, is 
still living. He emigrated to Illinois in October, 1810, and 
settled at Jones’ Fort in what is now Bond county, Illinois, 
near Old Ripley. On the breaking out of the war of 1812, 
Mr. Springer was enrolled as ahome gnard, and served as first 
Lieutenant of Captain Jones’ Company which was stationed 
at the Fort. In the fall of 1814, in company with Captain 
William Jones and others, he removed to Fort Russell town- 
ship, in Madison county, Illinois, and settled on the farm 
where Thos. O. Springer now resides. 


in 


nized as one of the best and most careful farmers of his time. 
For many years he discharged the duties of Justice of 
the Peace, and was noted for his high-toned, courteous 
and impartial bearing, and for his fidelity to the respon- 
sible trust. Always prominent in matters affecting the in- 
terests of the community in which he resided, he really 
filled a large place in public esteem. When he came to Fort 
Russell township he at once united with the Methodist 
church at Salem, and was soou after selected as class-leader 
of that society, which position he occupied and continuously 
filled to the time of his death, which occurred June 25th, 
1849. He was a man of the strictest integrity, firm in 
his convictions, an energetic and devoted Christian, and 
His death 
ereated deep regret among all who knew him. His wife, 
(Snsan Sage), died July 8th, 1825. On the 16th of March, 
1826, he married Mrs. Elizabeth Biggs, nee Byrd, a native 


faithfully filling all the trusts imposed in him. 


Here he at once en- © 
gaged in the vocation of an agriculturist, and was ever recog- , 
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of Alabama. By the latter union ten children were born, 
to wit: Thomas O., William M. T., Levi C., Martha E., 
Nancy E., Emily P., John W., Lucinda, Joshua S., and 
Joseph E., six of whom are still living. His wife, Elizabcth, 
died of cholera June 24th, 1849; his death occurring on the 
following day they were both buried in one grave. 

Thomas O. is the first offspring of John Springer and 
Elizabeth Byrd. He was born on Sec. 30, T 5, R. 8, in 
Madison county, Illinois, March 2d, 1827. Tle was reared 
upon the farm, and obtained his rudimentary education in 
the public schools of his neighborhood, attending McKen- 
dree College at Lebanon, Illinois, and graduated in the 
Scientific Department of that institution in July 1849. The 
death of his parents occurring about that time, he returned 
home, and with his brothers William M. T. and Levi C. 
Springer, he succeeded in educating and providing for them 
until they became of age. The death of his parents and 
his desire to keep the family together served to modify his 
plans for the future, and threw him into the channel of 
farming, which business he has continued almost uninter- 
ruptedly to the present. 

On the 10th of October, 1855, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Emily M. Thompson, daughter of John Thompson, 
of the American Bottom, in Madison county, Illinois. She 
died January 21st, 1858. There was one child born tothem, 
who died August 2d, 1857. 

On the 7th of November, 1872, Mr. Springer was mar- 
ried to Miss Ella J. Randle, his present wife. She is the 
daughter of Edmund Randle, formerly of Madison county, 
Illinois. 

Politically Mr. Springer was originally an old line 
Whig, and cast his first presidential vote for Gen. Zachary 
Taylor, in 1848. On the organization of the Republican 
party he joined its ranks, and from that time to the present 
has been an active and staunch Republicau. In 1856 he 
received the nomination for Clerk of the Circuit Court, aud 
in the ensuing election was elected to that office. In 1860 
he was again the nominee of his party, and became his own 
successor, and held the office until December 1864. He 
made an able and efficient officer, and retired from the office 
with honor and credit. 

In September, 1850, he was appointed to fill the vacancy 
in the board of County Snpervisors occasioned by the death 
of John B. Gibson, and in 1881 was elected by the voters of 
his township to the same position. He is a member of the 


_order of A F. & A. M. and R. A. M,, and Knights of 


Honor. Both he and his estimable wife are members of the 
M. E. chureli. 
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ZADOCK NEWMAN, was a native of Pennsylvania, as was 
also his father before him. His grandfather was a native of 


Ireland, and emigrated to America during the colonial days. , 


He reared a large family of children. Of his seven sons, 


six settled in the southern states. Joseph, who was a boat 
maker came west in 1804, and located in Madison county, 
(for particulars see history of Fort Russell township). Zadock 
Newman, his son, was in his fifteenth year when his father 
brought the family to linois. He remained at home and 


received a fair education for those days. He taught school 


for some time, but farming was his chief occupation. He | 


remained in Madison county until 1840, when he removed 
to Missouri and settled in Lawrence county, where he spent 
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the remainder of his days, and died there in 1864. During 
the Indian troubles in the early history of this state and 
during the war with Great Britain in 1812, he was in the 
ranger service and helped to put down the marauding bands 
of Indians who threatened the settlements of Illinois. In 
the year 1810, he married Miss Martha Ewing, whose father 
was one of the early pioneers of the territory. There were 
six children by that union, two sons and four daughters. 
Their names are Louisa, who died in infancy ; Eliza, wife of 
Joel Johnson, a well-known hotel keeper of Springfield, 
Yllinois; Julia A., married Alva Beecher; J. Russell, Wil- 
liam I, and Emily M., who married William Graves. The 
two sons are now the only survivors of the family. 
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One of the substantial farmers of Fort Russell Township 
is the subject of the following brief biographical sketch. 
He was born in Madison county, October 19, 1818, and is 
His 


grandfather, Joseph Newman, settled in the territory of 


the son of Zadock and Martha (Ewing) Newman. 


Illinois as early as 1804, He belongs to the pioncer stock, 
not only of the county, but of the state. De grew to man- 
hood in the same township in which he now lives, and has 
followed the occupation of farming thronghout his life. In 
1845, he married Elizabeth Belk, daughter of Henry Belk. 
Mr. Newman and his brother, William £., are the only sur- 


vivors of Zadock Newman’s family. ‘The latter (William 


E.) was born in January, 1821. He married Martha A. 
Harrison, and has a family of four children, whose names 
are Charles E., Eliza, Henry and Mattie Newman. Iu 
matters of religious faith, J. Russell Newman is a Cum- 
berland Presbyterian. He is excecdingly liberal to the 
church, and gives freely of his means to support and snstain 
it. Politically he is a Democrat. In his habits he is quiet 
and unassuming, and with a kind and honest heart, he aims 
to do all the good he can, and that without the least show or 
ostentation. He is temperate, and an advocate of prohi- 
bition. It is with pleasure that we here present this short 


sketch of one of Madison county’s best citizens. 
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Was born in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, December 
10, 1835. His father, Samuel Smith, was born in the same 
county, Oct. 30,1791. Hugh Smith, the paternal grand- 
father of William A., was a native of Scotland, and subse- 
quently moved to Ireland, and emigrated to Cumberland 
county, Penn., about the year 1765. He there married 
Elizabeth McCormick, the date of which was Feb. 22, 1784. 
He died March 17, 1823, and his wife died May 28, 1822. 
There were nine children. Samuel, the father of Wm. A., 
was the eldest. He came to Illinois in 1848, and stopped in 
Alton one winter, then moved to the northern part of Fort 
Russell township and purchased land in Rattan’s prairie. It 
was raw and unimproved. He moved on it in 1845 and 
commenced its improvement, and thus he lived until his 
death, which took place June ed, 1856. He married Ruth 
Dunean, a uative of Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
daughter of David Duncan, a native of the same county, 


whose father was a native of Ulster county, Ireland. She 
was boru January 11, 1800, and died March 6, 1855. Her 
father, David Duncan, married Silicia Anderson. There 


were six sons and four daughters ; three sons and two daugh- 
ters are yet living. William’ A., the subject of this memoir, 
was but eight years of age when his parents came to Illinois. 
Here he has lived, except six years he spent in Missouri 
and the time he was in the army. Soon after the war broke 
out, or in 1862, he enlisted as a private in Co. D., of the 
117th Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry. He partici- 
pated with his regiment and company in all the skirmishes, 


_ Republican ticket. 
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battles, and marches in which it was engaged, and remained 


in the service until the close of the war. He was mustered 
out and honorably discharged August, 1865. He returned 
home and re-engaged in farming. In 1869 he moved to 
Lafayette county, Missouri, and remained there until 1875, 
then returned to where he now lives, and there he has re- 
mained to the present. On the Sth of February, 1860, 
Mr. Smith was united in marriage to Miss Polly Ann, 
daughter of William A. and Eliza Lanterman. She was 
born in Fert Russell township, June 38, 1840. By this 
union there were twelve children, of whom there are six sons 
aud two daughters living. The names of the children in the 
order of their birth are: Margaret Eliza, who died in 
infancy; Ruth A, born Oct. 22, 1862; Clara Estella, born 
May 24, 1864, and died Dec. 20, 1865; Frederick J. A., 
born Jnly 6, 1866; Lewis James, born January 6, 1868; 
William Norman, born Sept. 24, 1869; Joseph E., born 
Feb. 25, 1872; Martha Letitia Harriett, born January 4, 
1874; Frankin, born April 10,1876; Mary Elizabeth, born 
April 30, 1878, died May 24, 1878; John Henry, born 
March 26, 1880, died August 4, 1881; Chester Marshall, 
born December 14, 1881. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Smith are members of the old school 
Presbyterian church. Politica, has always voted the 
Mr, Smith 8 Ogeupation and_ business 
through life has been that of a farmer and stock raiser, in 
which he has been more than ordinarily successful. 


vd 
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One of the enterprising farmers of Fort Russell township, 
and an old settler of Madison county, was born in Fleming 
county, Kentucky, Nov. 26,1815. The family is of Ger- 
man ancestry. His father, Daniel A., was a native of Penn- | 
sylvania, and from there moved to Kentucky, where he 
remained until 1818, when he brought his family to INinois, 


and settled in St. Clair county. One year later he removed 
to Madison, and located on section 19, T. 5-8, and com- 
menced farming. He taught school for several terms during 
the winter seasons, and was one of the early teachers in what 
is now Fort Russell. He remained in the township, engaged 
in farming and living a quiet life until] his death, which oc- 
curred in 1865. He married Sarah Luman, a native of 
Kentucky. She died in 1849, leaving two sons—the subject 
of this sketch and Peter Lanterman, now deceased He 
subsequently married Mrs. Elizabeth Irwin, widow of John 
Irwin. She died October 4th, 1874. By the latter union 
there was one child, a daughter, named Elizabeth Lanter. 
man. She died March 15,1870. The subject of this sketch 
is the sole survivor of the family. He was in bis fourth 
year when his father came to Illinois, and here ia Madison 
county he has passed his boyhood, manhood, and maturer 
years. 

His education was limited to the common schools of his 
neighborhood. He remained at home, assisting his father 
upon the farm, until he attained his twenty-third year. 
then moved on a forty acre tract in section 16, and com- 
menced its improvement. ‘To these original forty acres he 


has added, until he is now recognized as one of the substan- 
tial farmers of the township. 

On the 8d of January, 1839, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Eliza Luman, a native of Lewis county, Ky. Her 
parents, John and Polly Luman, emigrated from Kentucky 
to Madison county, Ills. in 1828. The union of Mr. and 
Mrs, Lanterman has been blessed with ten children, six of 
whom are living. Their names, in the order of their birth, 
are: Polly Ann, who is the wife of William A. Smith, a 
prominent farmer of this county; Melinda, wife of S. B. 
Waples, a farmer and resident of Montgomery county, Ills. ; 
Harriett, wife of A. C. Drennan, a farmer and resident of 
Woodbnrn, Macoupin county, Is. ; William H., who mar- 
ried Miss Jennie Russell; Edward A., and John B, Lanter- 
man. ‘The sons are now farming upon the home p'ace. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Lanterman are members of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Politically, Mr. Lanterman was originally 
an old line Whig, and cast his first presidential vote for W, 
H. Harrison in 1840. He joined the Repubican party in 
1860, and has been an active supporter of that political 
organization to the present. He has held the office of Jus- 
tice of the Péace for nearly sixteen years. He was the first 


| collector in the township, when the county was changed to 
_ township organization, and has held other offices of minor 


em 


importance. Nearly sixty-five years have fled since Mr. 
Lanterman came to and has been a resident of the county ; 
and in all those years he has sustained the character of an 
upright man, good neighbor and honest citizen. 
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JORO is situated 
townships, bounded north by Macoupm 
county, east by Omph-Ghent, south by 
Fort Russell and west by Fosterburg. 
Tt comprises congressional township 6, 
range 8; the northern tier of sections 
being fractional. The surface is gener- 
ally rolling, with considerable timber 
along the various streams. The prairies 
are sinall, and extend in a northerly and southerly direction. 
Paddock’s creek, Indian creek, Rocky Branch and their 
tributaries furnish a good system of drainage. They run in 
a southerly direction across the township. The soil is rich 
and productive, and the improvements are among the best 
in this part of the county. 

This portion of the county was settled at a much later 
date than the central and southern portions. We find on 
the records of Jand entries that Zenas Webster and 8. W, 
Paddock entered the first land December 11, 1820. It was 
the N. E quarter of the 8. E. quarter and the 8. FE. quarter 
of the S. E. quarter of section 34, eighty acres. Zenas Webster 
settled on the former tract and was the first resident in the 
township. His cabin was located near the Springfield road, 
on the east side. He resided here a number of years. The 
next settlement was made in the southwestern part of the 
township in section 19, near Rocky Branch, in the fall of 
1828, by Thomas Luman; he came from the Wood river 
settlement, and Abraham Prenitt and others assisted in 
raising his cabin, JLuman died there of fever in 1832; his 
widow son afterward married John Norton, who moved up 
on Macoupin creek, in Macoupin county. This settlement 
was soon followed by Thomas Wood, in the same year, 1828. 
He is anative of Kentucky, born in 1808, and came to Ili- 
nois in the year above named. He was then a single man 
and stopped for a short time with his uncle at Troy, in this 
county. He settled on the Springfield road, on the sonth- 
east quarter of section 10, where he has ever since resided ; 
he married Jane Tolon, of this county, by whom he hada 
family of thirteen children, six of whom are living. His 
wife died October 12, 1875, and he still survives, hale and 
hearty. 

The second land entry was made by Solomon Preuitt, 
March 30, 1530, consisting of two tracts in the southwest 
quarter of section 8, eighty acres, and was settled by his son, 
Abraham Preuitt, on the 9th day of May, 1880. Abraham 
Preuitt was born in Wood river township, October 12, 1810, 


where he grew to manhood and married Mildred Wood, 
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daughter of Ephraim Wood, another old settler of Wood 
river. He has been twice married, the second time to Mrs. 
Louisa Wells, in 1861, and reared a family of nine children ; 
he has two children living by his former wife: Valentine, 
who joined the army in 1861, and still remains in the service, 
and Matilda. who married Jonathan Wood, and resides in 
the county. Mr. Preuitt is now living in the third house on 
his place; his first was a rough log cabin, which was burned ; 
the second a hewed log house,and the present one a frame 
building. Another land entry was made February 27, 1830, 
by William Jones, the southwest fraction of section 4, 
75;\%5 aecres,and two more in 1831, by Wood and 
James Mason. 

In 1830, Joseph Hughes came from St. Clair connty and 
located in the northeast corner of section 18, in the fall of 
the year; he brought with him a family of young children. 
About 1832 Solomon Preuitt bought him out and entered 
the land on which he had settled, and Hughes removed to 
Macoupin county. In 1831, Louis D. Palmer came with his 
family from NKentucky and settled on section 28. He was 
the father of Hon. John M. Palmer,ex-Governor of Tlinois, 
who is now practicing law in the city of Springfield. He 
purchased and entered land, and improved a farm, where 
he continued to reside until] 1844, when he sold his farm to 
William Cooper, and removed to Jerseyville, and sub- 
sequently to Litchfield, where he died in 1869, in his eighty- 
eighth year. Henry Thornton Carter, a native of Tennessee, 
born June 19,1811, came to Illinois in 1827, with his father, 
Edward Carter, who lived in Madison and St. Clair counties. 
June 6, 1833, H. T. Carter married Hannah Davis, which 
was the first marriage ceremony performed in Omph-Ghent 
township, where her father lived. In October, 1834, he and 
his young wife settled on the north half of the southeast 
quarter of section 26, of this township, which he afterwards 
entered ; he died here July 21, 1844, and left a family of 
five children, all of whom are yet living. His widow cor- 
tinued on the homestead, reared her children and improved 
the place, and is still living there with her son, Henry D. 
Carter, in the sixty-seventh year of her age. 

Samuel] Sanuer, another prominent arrival in 1833, was 
born in Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, September 
12,1808. Ile was of German origin. April 26, 1527, he 
was married to Barbara Paul, and in May, 1833, they emi- 
grated west, and settled on the Springfield road, in this town- 
ship. A family by the uame of Lathey accompanied them 
from Pennsylvania, and in partnership with them purchased 
a farm of 160 acres. After living there about seven years 
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Mr. Sanner sold his interest in the farm and purchased 
another about a mile distant, on which the family resided 
until their removal to Shelby county in 1866. Mr. Sanner 
was a very industrious and energetic man, and succeeded in 
accumulating a competence and being owner of a fine and 
valuable farm consisting of 400 acres, situated in sections 
26 and 27. As above stated he moved with his family to 
Shelby county, this state, in 1866, where he purchased 
between two and three thousand acres of unimproved land- 
He resided there until his death, April 19, 1880. Ilis widow 
still survives. John Mahuern, from Kentueky, emigrated 
to Illinois with his father, Samuel Mahuern, settling in 
Wood river in 1816; married a daughter of Captain Abel 


fe 


Moore, and located in Moro, in 1833, on section 18; he lived © 


here but a short time. An Irishman, by the name of John 
Kingston, settled the Gay place, near Moro, abont the same 
time in 1833, and resided here until his death several years 
afterward. 

John Speer and Low Jackson also settled in 1833. In 
May of the following year (1834), came Nimrod Dorsey, 
a native of Maryland. He was boru in 1789, and went to 
Kentucky, where he married Matilda Dorsey, a consin, and 
in the year above named emigrated with his family to Il- 
nois, and settled in the northeast quarter of section 29 of 
this township, where he resided until his death, in August, 
1849. His widow survived him until 1881, being in her 
eighty-eighth year. They had a family of eleven children, 
five of whom came with them to this State, viz: Samuel L., 
Edward J., Nimrod M., Susan, who married Anthony B, 
Hundley; Urath M., who married Adam Blair, and after- 
ward Minor O’ Bannon, all of whom are now dead except 
Samuel L. He was born in 1814, and has lived in this 
township ever since his father settled here. Ile has been 
three times married, and reared a family of six children. 

Isaac Previtt, brother of Abraham Preuitt, located on 
section 7, in 1834. He was born Aug. 14th, 1812, and mar- 
ried Susannah Braden, and reared a family, some of whom 
are residing in the eounty and others in the west. In 1849 
he emigrated to Texas, but returned the following year, and 
is now residing in this township. 

Jacob Preuitt was born Jan. Ist, 1815, married Clarinda 
Starkey, and settled in section 17, in 1835, and is now resid- 
ing in Texas, 

Martin Preuitt settled the William Butcher place in 
1839, and afterward sold ont and moved to Gillespie, Ma- 
coupin county, where he died. James Preuitt located on the 
northeast quarter of section 17, about 1840, and is now liv- 
ing with his son, E. KX. Preuitt, on the Dorsey place. These 
are all sons of the old pioneer, Martin Preuitt, a complete 
history of whom can be read in the Wood River history. 

In 1834, Buford T. Yager, who was born January 30th, 
1806, in Virginia, settled on seetion 30, in the fall of that 
year le eame from Kentueky, whenee he had removed 
with his father, at theage of nine years. Ilis wife, Juda 
Ann Wilhite, born in June, 1514, is a native of Kentucky. 
They had a family of thirteen children, seven of whom are 
now living in the county. Mr. and Mrs. Yager are still 
living on the spot where they settled. 
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Fleming ILuestis came in 1835, and located in section 15. 
He was born in New York in 1797, was twice married, and 
reared a large family. He died in Aug. 1876. His brother, 
Benjamin Huestis, born in the same State in 1799, came in 
1836, and entered 160 acres in section 22, where he resided 
until December 19, 1880. He was also twice married, and 
his second wife is still living on the ol homestead. There 
were three children boru to him, two sons and one daughter. 
William Is. is residing on the home place. Benjamin L. 
Dorsey came from Wentueky, and first located near Bethal- 
to, where he remained a few years, and removed to section 
17 of Moro, settling on a beautiful little prairie which has 
ever since borne his name. This was in 18386. [le resided 
here until his death in the fall of 1880. Only three of his 
family are now living in the township, viz: William, Theo- 
dore, and John. Mr. Dorsey was a very energetic and en- 
terprising man, and succeeded in accumulating considerable 
property. 

Frederick Meyer, a native of Germany, caine to this 
country about 1836, settled in Madison county, and after- 
ward became a resident of this township. Te died in 1866, 
and his widow, an old resident of the township, stil] survives. 

John A. Campbell, born in New Jersey in 1812, also 
settled in section 11 in 1886, and is still residing there, 
William Cooper, J. M. Cooper, and Henry Cooper, three 
brothers, natives of England, came to this country and set- 
tled in Moro in the decade of 1840. After they had been 
here a short time, they brought their father and mother 
to this country. The father, John Cooper, died here, and 
their mother returned. 

Cornelins McKinney and Jonathan Smith were also early 
settlers. 

C. II. Hatcher, a Kentuckian, settled at Ridgely in 
1856. Although not an old settler in this county, Mr. 
Hatcher made a tour through the country in 1818. He 
visited most of the settlements in this county that year, and 
continned his trip to Vandalia, where he taught school for a 
short time, and the following year clerked in St. Louis. He 
was twice married, and reared a family of seven children, 
all of whom are still living. He died in 1865, and his 
widow still survives, residing in ‘Tennessee. 

We have mentioned the names of many of the earliest 
settlers in Moro township. It is not necessary, neither would 
it be interesting to name them all, even were it possible to 
doso. Many of those who first came remained but a short 
time, and their history would be of little value. The 
permanent settlers,—those who have helped to make the 
township what it is to day,—are the ones we seck to place 
vpon the historic page. 

This township has been represented in the board of super- 
visors by Hlias K. Preuitt, who was elected in 1576 and 
served til] 1880, when N. S. Gay was elected, and is the 
present incumbent. 

RIDGELY, 
Is a point at the junction of the Alton and Hillsboro and 
Springfield road, in section 22, where, at one time, consider- 
able husiness was done. About 1850, a store was kept by 
Richard O'Bannon ; two saloons, a post-office, a blacksmith 
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shop, and three churches, Catholic, Christian, and Metho- 
dist. At present there is no business transacted here. 


DORSEY STATION, 


Is situated in section 16, on the line of the Indianapolis and 
St. Louis railroad, which is a great eonvenience to the citi- 
zens of the northern part of the township. There is a store 
kept hy H. L Koeneman, and a blacksmith shop by Fred. 
Best, at the station. The 


VILLAGE OF MORO, 
Staited with the building of the railroad through here in 
1853. It was first called Hampton, and was laid out on the 
southwest corner of the southwest quarter of section 32, and 
blocks 34 and 35, on the southeast quarter of section 51, by 


James H. Smith and James Montgomery, and plat recorded | 


March 7, 1855. August 23 of the same year, the same par- 
ties made a small addition, replatted the town, and named it 
Moro. 

Hugh and James P. Smith built a frame store-house soon 
after the road was completed, and put in a general stock of 
goods. The next house was a residence, built by Samuel 
Smith, a frame two story and a-half dwelling. 

Lowder Tatman, Peter Hassinger, Mrs. Matilda Dorsey, 
and several others began building about the same time, and, 


in a year or two, quite a nice little village had sprung up. | 


A large general warehouse, for shipping purposes, was also 
soon erected by Janies Montgomery. 
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In 1856, James Montgomery and Hugh Smith erected a 
large frame three story steam flouring-mill, with a run of 
three burrs. It did a good business until the winter of 1870- 
71, when it was destroyed by fire. 

The old school Presbyterian church, a frame structure 
erected in 1852, was the first and only house of worship 
built in the village. It stands just across the township line 
in Fort Russell. There is a good one story brick district 
school-house located about three-quarters of a mile north of 
the town. It was built in 1880, and cost $2500. First black. 
smith was Mr. Skiles. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. 
General Stores.— William Montgomery, T. A. Mutchmore. 
Blacksmith Shop—dJohn Klaus, George Griffith. 
Shoemaker Shop.—Carl Boettger. 
Tailor —William Zoelzer. 
Wagon Maker.—T. J. Sapp. 
Saloon.—George Schubert, William Meyer. 
Post Master — William Montgomery. 
Physician. Frank Gere. 
Brick Yard—Heury De Werff. about three quarters of a 
mile north from the village, manufactures a very fine quality 


| of brick. Has a well arranged yard with kiln, and burns 


about 140,000 brick per year. 

There are two or three coal mines, operated by horse- 
power, in the vicinity of Moro. The vein is about five feet 
thick, and coal is found about thirty feet from the surface. 
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WM. C. FORMAN, 


. 
Was born in Lincolnshire, England, February 28th, 1838, 
being the son of Samuel and Eliza Forman. When an in- 
fant, his mother died. Iis father married again, and in 
1845 emigrated to America, with his wife and two children, 
William C, and Alfred. Samuel Forman came directly to 
Madison county, and settled in Fort Russell township, where 
he still remains, having followed the profession of farming 
since the period of his arrival in this country. The subject 
of this sketch remained at home with his father until his 
nineteenth year; be then went west, and for nine years 
was principally engaged in mining operations in Nevada, 


which proved very successful. Immediately after Mr. For- 
man’s return from the mines he sought an opportunity for 
investing his capital, and became the owner of the farm he 
now occupies, in Moro township, formerly known as the 
Nimrod Dorsey farm. An illustration of the same can be 
seen on another page of this work, Mr. Forman has con- 
fined himself exclusively to farming operations since his 
return from the West, and has his land in an excellent state 
of cultivation. In 187-4 he was united in marriage to Miss 
Sarah Tipton, daughter of Elijah Tipton, a former resident of 
Macoupin county. By this union there has been born a family 
of four children, Samuel EF , William, Nellic, May and Sarah. 
Politically Mr. Forman is a stauneh Republican. 
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township, now covered with valuable 
farms, dotted with handsome and com- 
fortable homes, and commodious barns, 
teeming with their rich stores of agri- 
eultural wealth; and the large herds of 
stock grazing upon the rich herbage of 
the meadows, are but the indices to the 
people, who are now reaping and enjoy- 
ing the fruits of those pioneers, who bore 
the brunt and withstood the privations incident to the early 
settlement and development of a wild region. The early 
history of the township precedes the admission of Illinois 
into the Union asa State. Among the early settlers were 
found the athletic and hospitable Kentuckian; the hardy 
backwoodsman from the mountains of Tennessee; the 
thrifty and bargain-driving New Englander; the Knicker- 
bocker, and the chivalrous gentleman from Virginia. The 
present generation are a people of intelligence, education 
and enterprise. They are now enjoying the products and 
blessings of a civilized community, surrounded by all the 
necessaries, comforts aud even Inxuries so essential to man’s 
happiness and contentment. They are the debtors of the 
sturdy yeomen of pioneer days for much of what they now 
enjoy. Through the efforts of the pioneer, the land has 
been made to blossom and bring forth the fruits of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity; and while history may bear their 
names down to posterity, the early struggles with untamed 
nature aud its final subjugation through their labors and 
the results thereof erect a lasting monument to their mem- 
ories. 

Marine township lies east of the central portion of the 
county, and is bounded on the nerth by Alhambra, on the 
east by Saline, on the south by St. Jacobs and on the west 
by Pin Oak. In form it is a perfeet square, and contains 
thirty-six fall sections. The township received the name 
of “Marine Settlement” at a very early day from the 
settlement of so many sea captains within its limits. 

The surface is beautiful rolling prairie, save that portion 
bordering on the water courses, which was formerly covered 
with heavy forests; but time, the fertility of the soil, and 
the necessity of man, have transformed nearly all into 
fertile farms. The soil is rich, and produces large yields of 
the cereals and hay. Sugar Fork of Silver Creek, which 
enters at section three and traverses the township from north 
to south, finding its way out in seetion 33, several small 
streains upon each side, and the east Fork of Silver Creek 
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HIS beautiful, fertile and highly improved | 


in the southeast corner, afford an abundant supply of pure 
water for stock, and excellent drainage, as well. 


PIONEER SETTLEMENTS. 


Major Isaac H Ferguson and John Warwick, brothers- 
in-law, were the first to intrude upon unbroken nature im 
this township. They built their cabins in the edge of the 
timber on the southwest quarter of seetion 33, in 1810. 
Major Ferguson came to this section of the eountry as an 
officer in the United States army, as early as 1806, and 
lived in the vicinity of Fort Russell for several years. 
He was a ranger during the war of 1812. He eon- 
tinued his residence in the township until 1842, when 
he sold his home to Jacob Spies. and went to Texas. When 
war was declared against Mexieo, though an old man of 
seventy five vears of age, he enlisted and participated in the 
war; and while in the city of Mexico, was taken sick and 
died. His children were Melinda, who married Nicholas 
Kyle, and died in St. Jacob’s township in 1880; John L., 
who was born in a block house in Fort Russell township im 
1807, married Elizabeth, daughter of Captain Curtis Blake- 
man, Jr., and lived in Marine township, continuously, 
until his death, which occurred in 1878: his widow still sur- 
vives him; Lucinda, married Henry Riggin, and subse- 
quently beeame the wife of Squire Peterson, and now re- 
sides in Bond county ; Elizabeth Ann, became the wife of a 
German, named John; Minerva Ann, married Thomas 
Uzzell. The two last named, with the other children, Wil- 
liam, Justice, Nicholas and Mary, accompanied their father 
to Texas. 

John Warwick remained bunt a short time, sold his im- 
provement to Capt. Blakeman and left_the settlement. 
John Laird was also an early settler and the first magistrate 
in the settlement, receiving his appointment from the Legis- 
lative Council. He left the township prior to 1819. Other 
pioneers who made permanent settlements were John Woods, 
George Neweomb, Joseph and Absalom Ferguson, Aquilla 
Dolahide, Abraham Howard and John Dean, who settled in 
1813 and 1814 and Chester Pain, John Campbell John 
Giger and Thomas Breeze in 1815, On the 19th day of 
September, 1817, a company left their pleasant homes in 
New York city, and turned their course westward, to seek 


_ homes in the vicinity of Edwardsville, Illinois, where some 


of the party, the Masons, had been the previous year, and 


| brought back favorable reports of the new country. Row- 
' land P. Allen, his wife and son, George T.; a negro boy, 


Henry, and a uezro girl, Jane, servants given to Mrs. Allen 
433 
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by her father in New York. Paris Mason, wife, a sister of 
Mrs. Allen, one child and two negro servants; James Ma- 
son and family; Hail Mason and family; Elijah Ellison, 
wife and Townsend, John, and Jacob, his sons; Richard 
Ellison; Theophilus W. Smith, an able lawyer, and after- 
ward a judge, with his family ; William Townsend, Daniel 
Tallman and several young men composed this party of 
pioneers. They came in wagons to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and there purchased a large flat boat, in which they pur- 
sued their journey as far as Shawneetown, where they dis- 


embarked, continuing their travels by wagons to Edwards- | 


ville, where they arrived on the afternoon of December 23, 
1817, and found a comfortable log house provided for their 
reception, where they spent the winter. In the spring of 
1818, Rowland P. Allen and Elijah Ellison moved into 
Marine, and on section 28 built their cahins, entered the 


land together, inelosed the same and farmed in common for | 


many years, the land interests not being divided until 1838. 
Rowland P. Allen lived on his farm several years, then 
went back to New York, returned to the township again to 
live on his farm and ultimately moved tv Alton, where he 
died in 1858. Mr. Allen was twice married, but only raised 
one son, George T., whom he brought with him when he 
first came west, and who in later years represented Madison 
county in the General Assembly in 1855, was a surgeon in 
the army during the late war, and afterward had charge of 
the United States Hospital at St. Louis, for many years, 
where he died. 

Elijah Ellison lived on the farm, which he improved until 
his decease, which occurred in 1858, his wife having died 
thirty years previously. He left a family of six sons and two 
daughters: Townsend, living in St. Paul, Minnesota; John, 
who lives in this township and is the oldest settler now liv- 
ing in it, heing well and favorably known by all the old 
settlers of the county and having honorably filled the re- 
sponsible office of justice of the peace for twenty-one years; 
Jacob, who improved a fine large farm in the northern part 
of the township, when he died August 1, 1881; William 
was a furmer of this township, until his death in June, 1866; 
Mary Jane was killed by lightning while sitting in her 
father’s house in 1838; she was a young lady of nineteen; 
Smith lives in Taylor's Falls, Minnesota, and has never 
married; Phobe married J. Carlton for her second hus- 
band, and now resides in Champaign, Illinois, while George, 
the youngest, died at Dn Quoin, while on his way home 
from the army in which he was a soldier during the late 
war. 

During the year 1819, Captain Curtis Blakeman, Captain 
George C. Allen, James Breath, Justice Deselherst and Cap- 
tain David Mead,*all old sea captains, arrived in the town- 
ship. hey all had families, and came from New York, 
New England and New Jersey. They were all supplied 
with money, and were able to live comfortably. Captain 
Blakeman loeated on the Louis Spies place, which had been 
previously oceupied by an carly settler named John Scott, 
anative of Tennessee. Captain Blakeman brought with 
him a four-horse wagon, which was driven by David Thorp, 
a two horse wagon, driven by Etenry B. Thorp, and a one- 


horse rockaway driven by James Sackett. Captain Blake- 
man and his companions were all strong Whigs, and while he 
was a member of the Legislature the question as to whether 
the state would become a free state or a slave state claimed 
the attention of the members. Captain Blakeman and 
George Churchill were the Whig members from this county, 
and E. J. West was the representative of the Democratic 
party. A vote was ahout to be taken; the legislature 
was very evenly divided, requiring the presence of every 
member of the Whig party to sustain their position. At 
this juncture, Captain Blakeman received a message to re- 
turn home in haste, as a favorite child was lying dangerously 
ill and momentarily expected to die. He went to his col- 
league, E. J. West, and requested him to pair with him 
stating the reason, and was flatly refused. Being unable to 
secure the desired and reasonable favor, he publicly stated 
that he would not leave his post in the legislature even 
though his evtire family were dying. A Democratic mem- 
ber, by the name of Dr. Alexander, from the southern por- 
tion of the state, hearing of the circumstance, took pity on 
the old captain and paired with him. Mrs. John L. Fergu- 
son, of Marine, a daughter of Captain Blakeman, is now 
the only survivor of his family, but also of those of the 
same name. Elijah Blakeman, a brother of the captain, 
came with him in a two-horse wagon, bringing a wife and 
five children. He improved a farm~-now known as the 
Sutter place—in section thirty-two. He afterward returned 
to the east with his fumily, and in 1840, he again came into 
the connty and remained until his death, which occurred 
some seven years later. James Sackett, who now lives in 
Marine, came with Captain Blakeman. He was a boy of 
only fifteen years, and drove the eaptain’s rockaway. He 
married a Miss Parker, whose father, Andrew Parker, came 
into the township in 1829. Mr. Sackett pursued the voca- 
tion of a farmer, until about nine years ago, when he moved 
into the town of Marine. He raised a family of six chil- 
dren, and lost his wife in 1866, About four years ago he 
lost his eyesight ; but his memory remains intact, and he 
can with much aceuracy relate the incidents of the early 
settlements, and a conversation on the events of pioneer 
times is a sonree of mnch enjoyment to the old gentleman. 
Justice Deselherst, who at one time had been a mate on a 
ship, commanded by Captain Blakeman, came into the town- 
ship at the same time. With his family he improved the 
Frank Frisse place, and was the second justice of the peace 
in the settlement. During the excitement caused by the 
discovery of lead at Galena, he went to that place and never 
returned. M. Botchford, Solomon Curtis and Wheeler Cur- 
tis, each with families and two-horse wagons, came at the 
same time. Captain George C. Allen brought two teains, 
one driven by himself and the other by William Coon. 
William May, a carpenter by trade, resided here abont the 
same time, but soon returned to his former home in the east. 
A few years later, William Goodsell and family came from 
the east, but dying about three years subsequent to his arri- 
val, his family returned to their former home. James 
Ground, an Englishman with a liberal education, settled on 
section nineteen, in 1820; and the same year built a com- 
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fortable frame dwelling, the first in the township. The 
house is still standing, and is used as a residence. He 
raised a family of three boys and two girls, none of whom 
are residents of the county, though some of his grand- 
children are residents of different portions of it. Hlizur 
Judd, a native of Connecticut, came into the state at an 
early day, and first settled at Old Lipley, Bond county. In 
1822, he moved into this township, located on section nine, 
the place now being known as the George Accola place, 
where he resided until his decease. For many years he 
kept a tavern and the post-office on the state road. [lis 
death was sudden and caused by heart disease. 
widow, three sons, Albert H., who settled and improved the 
south-east quarter of section four more than forty years ago, 
and there died in 1865; George B., who lived ou the old 
heme place for many years, then moved to Minnesota, where 
he was extensively engaged in lumbering, and where he 
died; Lewis S., improved a place north of the homestead of 
his father, and resided there until his death, in 1849. The 
daughters were Sarah, who married and now lives in Minne- 
sota, and Emeline, now deceased. Among the seventy-two 


_ the third day of May, 1866. 


He left a ; 


families who came in a body in 1818, were John Barnaby, ’ 


Lefferd French, Jacob Johnson, two families by the name of 
Matthews, the Andersons, Shinns and the Balsters. Adam 
Kyle was among the earliest to settle out in the prairie, and 
as early as 1817, he improved the Jacob Schneider place on 
section twenty-nine, 
whom made homes for themselves in St. Jacob’s township ; 
but all are new dcad. Davidson Gooch, whose father 


He raised a family of five sons, all of . 


settled near Edwardsville at an early day, improved a place | 


in the southwest part of the township as early as 182). 
He left one son, Thomas, who has been dead several years. 


The pioncers on the east side of Silver creek were Ambrose _ 


Houser and his father; Felix, Michael, Henry and Joseph 
Deck and their father, all of whom were natives of Vir- 
ginia, and thrifty farmers; Mathias Long, John Ambuhl 
and William Geiger. Reuben Reynolds and Benjamin 
May were early settlers on the Vandalia road. John Mar- 
rington, whose widow lives on section five, came with his 
father, Whitmil Harrington, one of the early settlers of the 
county. Mr. Ifarrington was an extensive trader and 
lived in many parts of the county, He raised a family of 
ten children: Nancy, John, William, Charles, Sarah, Jane, 
Enoch, Parmelia, Harrison and Susan. Mr. Harrington 
died while ona visit to his daughter in Troy, his home 
being in Macoupin eounty at the time of his death. Jor- 
dan W. Jeffress was a native of Virginia, and came into 
the township in 1834, and located where the town of Marine 
now stands. He, in company with George Welsh, opened a 
store soon after his arrival, carrying a general stock. Two 
years later he sold his stock to Mr. Welch and moved to 
Washington county, Missouri, and engaged in the mercantile 
business until 1843, when he returned to Marine and com- 
menced merchandising anew, iu company with his son-in, 
law, Thomas Farquharson, which he continued for two vears, 
and then closed up his business and turned his attention to 
the improvement of one thousand acres of land in the 
north and west part of the township. This land he had 
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entered and purchased when he first came into the county. 
Ile continued farming until his death, which oceurred on 
He was twice married and 
reared a family of two sons and four daughters, children of 
his first wife. Hissons, Alexander W. and Edward Jordan, 
are prominent farmers of the township. The latter lives on 
the old homestead and the former near by. Mrs. Catharine 
Voight, who lives on seetion five, is a daughter of Martin 
Schmidt, one of the early German settlers in St. Clair county. 
Mr. Sehmidt came to Madison county in 1838, and settled 
on Looking Glass prairie near St. Jacobs. He subsequently 
settled in Pin Oak township, on land purchased from Major 
Geary, where he died, leaving a widow, three sons and one 
daughter. George Howard, who resides on section thirteen, 
settled there forty-four years ago. His father, Blackstone 
Howard, came from Kentucky to [linvis in 1809. He was 
auative of Virginia, and first made his home at Turkey 
Hill, St. Clair county, and in 1512, came to Madison county 
and located in the six mile prairie, southwest of Edwards- 
ville, in the American Bottom. Subsequently he moved to 
the Choutean Slough, where he improved a farm and spent 
the remainder of his life. He was a ranger in the war of 
1812. He raised a large family of children: Patience, 
Obediah, John and Lovell were born in Tennessee; George 
in St. Clair county, in 1809; Elizabeth, Electa, Alexander 
and James B., were born in this county. George and 
Electa, the widow of James East, are all that are now left. 
The old gentleman was married four times; and died in 
1853, at a ripe old age. William McAdanis was one of the 
earliest settlers of the county, a native of Tennessee, anda 
veteran of the revolutionary war. As early as 1819, he had 
quite an improvement on section thirty-five, between the 
east fork of Silver creek and Sugar Fork. His family con- 
sisted of five daughters and one son, from whom many of 
our most prominent citizens trace their lineage. The old 
gentleman dicd at an advanced age at the residence of Aaron 
Rule, a son-in-law,—who was also an early settler—received 
the military honors at his iuterment, and ad the old muskets 
in the neighborhood were brought into requisition for the 
occasion. 

Major Isaac H. Ferguson built the first house, a rude log 
eabin, and also improved the first farm. The first marriage 
was that of Lefferd French and Sarah Matthews, in (815. 
Elijah Ferguson, a brother of Major Ferguson, was the first to 
die in the settlement, in the year 1815. In the summer of 
1814, Arthur Travis taught the first school in the smoke-house 
of Major Ferguson. About twelve pupils were in attendance. 
In 1819,a young man from New Haven, Connecticut, opencd 
a school in an empty cabin which stood between the houses of 
Captain Blakeman and Rowland P. Allen, and for many 
years thereafter, the youth of the settlement were taught in 
old cabins and the Union church. The first sermon was 
preaehed by Rey. Samuel Lindley, a Baptist minister, at 
the residence of Major Ferguson, in 1813; and [ey. Peter 
Cartwright preached in the settlement the same year. The 
Union church, a substantial frame building, with clapboard 
siding and split shingle roof, was the first erected. It was 
built in 1821, on section thirty-three, and was in constant 
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use until the Union chureb was built in the village of Ma- 
rine. The old building was then purchased by John L. 
Ferguson, who used it as a barn. The first post-office was 
established many years prior to the laying out of the village. 
They received mail every other day. Mowland P. Allen 
and Joho L, Ferguson were the first postmasters, and had 
the office at their houses. Ebeu. Twiss, who settled on the 
State road, on section eleven, kept the first tavern, as early 
as 1820. This was a stopping place for the stages, until the 
village was established. The first mill was an old tread 


mil], requiring ten oxen to furnish the motive power, built _ 


by Captain Blakeman on his place in 1823. 
improvement on the old horse mills, as one hundred bushels 
per day could easily be ground. It was destroyed hy fire in 
1835, and as steam mills were then being established in the 
peizhborhcod, it was never rebuilt The school and church 
facilities of the township are excellent ‘The numerous school- 
houses that dot the wayside, speak well for the intelligence 
and culture of the inhabitants. One of the finest school 
buildings in Madison county adorns the town of Marine, 
and her schools have a deserved reputation for discipline 
and proficiency. The geutlemen whose names follow, have 
been members of the Board of Supervisors: John L. Fergu- 
son was chosen in 1876, and was in office for three succes- 
sive terms. He was succeeded by C. W. Kettler, who served 
two terms, 
in office by E. J. Jeffress, who was choseu in 1882, and is the 
present incumbent. 

The building of a town was early contemplated by the 
pioneers, and to that end the following prospectus was is- 
sued, but the attempt was not crowned with success at that 
time. 

“ Onehundred Town Lots for sale, in the town of Madison, 
inthe Marine settlement, Illinois. 

On Saturday, the 18th day of November, 1820, will be 
sold at auction, at the house of Rowland P. Allen, in the 
Marine Settlement, between the hours of 12 and 3 vp. m., 100 
Lots, in the town uf Madison.” 

The town of Madison is situate near the centre of pop- 
ulation of Madison county, in perhaps the most flourishing 
settlement in the state of Illinois. The heauty of its site 
surpasses that of any other town in the state, being situated 
on a handsome prairie, embracing at one view almost every 
variety of scenery. From the town site, on the north, the 
view is uninterrupted hy timber; the eye wanders over a 
vast extent of prairie, variegated only by its appearance, so 
much as to prevent satiety and the view is ultimately lost in 
the sublime idea of infinite extent. On three sides, ea t, 
south, and west, there are seen more than thirty finely im- 
proved farms, which, with the numerous flocks of cattle and 
the operations of the inhabitants, afford the most active and 
delightful employment to the mind. “Beyond this busy 
scene the eye rests upon a beautiful and variegated view of 
woods, 

Tp addition to the heauty of its situation, the town pos- 
sesses every substantial, natural and acquired adyantage, 
among which are, an intelligent and industrious society, a 


It was a great | 


A.W. Jeffress was elected in 1881, and followed 


salubrious atmosphere, an abundant supply of fine water, a 
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first-rate soil for cultivation, timber, building stone, coal of a 
superior quality and an abundant supply of salt will shortly 
be produced from works lately established. Besides these 
loval advantages, the great road from Vandatia to St. Louis 
and the roads from Vincennes to Edwardsville and Alton, 
and from Shawneetown to the Sangamo country, pass 
through this settlement. It is, however, needless to dwell 
upon the advantages of a place so well known as the Marine 
Settlement. Its reputation is established, and has become 
proverbial. 

te=sThe sale of the lots above mentioned, will he made 
without reserve. Terms, ten per cent. of the purchase 
money cash ‘The residue in equal instalments of 6, 12, 18, 
and 24 months. 

Curtis Blakeman, Rowland P. Allen, George C. Allen, 
Pierre Teller, Adrian Hegeman, Abraham Beck, Nehemiah 
Allen, W. M. O’Hara, Justus Post, T. W. Smnith, proprietors.” 


MARINE, 


Situated on the contemplated site of the town of Madison, is 
the beautiful little village of Marine, with its fine public park, 
handsome church edifices and fine public school building. 
The town is well built, the private residences are handsome, 
while their surroundings are of the most pleasing character, 
bespeaking the wealth, taste aud thrift of an intelligent and 
refined people. The town was laid ont in 1834, on sections 
sixteen, seventeen, twenty and twenty-one, by George W.- 
Welsh, James Semple, Jordan W. Jeffress and Abram 
Breath. The streets are wide, well shaded, kept in good re- 
pair and cross each other at right angles, The first stores 
were kept by Jordan W. Jeffress, George W. Welsh and 
Abram Breath. The first physicians were Drs. George T. 
Allen and P. P. Green. ; 

The Cable Mill—This mill was built in 1866, by Curtis 
Blakeman, John B. Parker and Jacob Spies. When first 
built it had but three run of stone; but since falling into 
the hands of Charles Valier and Jacob Spies in 1876, it has 
been greatly enlarged, until it is now a handsome four-story 
brick building, with numerous frame additions, cooper shop, 
and all necessary attachments for its successful and_profita- 
ble operation. It now contains six run of stone, two sets of 
rollers, with a capacity of two hundred barrels per day, 
most of which find a ready market in the New England 
States. The flour is hauled in wagons to St. Jacobs, from 
which station it is shipped. 


BUSINESS OF MARINE. 

Physicians,—Peter 5. Weidman, Peter Fischer, Henry L. 
Judd, 

General Stores —Valentine Miller, John G. Goerke, Henry 
Ifoppe & Co., Henry Gehrs, Blanke Bros. 

Hardware.—Fred. Wentz, IXold & Richardson. 

Drug Stores.—L. A. Richardson, Porter G, Parker. 

Hotel.—H H Elbring. 

Post Master. —Fred. Blanke. 

Stove and Tinware.—John M. Hettel. 

Blacksmith and Wagon Shops.—Charles Adler, John Koch, 
V. Deibert, Michael Ford. 
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Wagon Maker ond Bridge Contractor.—Henry A. Hoyer.~ 
Carpenter and Bridge Builder —F red. Webold. 
Wagon Maker and Millwright——Julius Busch. 

Furniture Dealers.—George Gravins, Henry Ortmaun. 

Barbers.—William Apttel, John Weber. 

Clothing and Furnishing Goods—John Deibert & Son. 

Harness and Saddlers—lenry Brandes, William Koch. 

(igars.—Charles Lewis Varwig, Edward Frey. 

Bukery and Confeetionery —Charles Pfister. 

Millinery—Catherine Nemnich, Mrs. Mary Ellison, Mrs. 
William Koeh. 

Meat Market.—Henry Schmidt, Jacob Weder. 

House and Sign Painters.—John R. Wireheis, F. W. Over- 
beck. 

Watch Maker.—Andrew Volk 

Shoe Makers—Herman Vandersten, Peter Harnist, Henry 
Ackermann. 

There are five chnrehes in the town. The Roman Catho- 
lic, German Lutheran and Christian, have fine brick build- 
ings, while those belonging to the Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist denominations are neat frame structures A handsome, 
two-story, five room brick school-house building was erected 
in 1874, in which are employed five teachers. The cost of 
the building was $10,000. Prof. William E. Lehr is the 
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principal, and Messrs. H. C. Gerke, H. H. Elbring and 
Angust Versen were the direetors at the time the house was 
built. The Park was given to the town by Abraham Breath 
for a publie square, and has since been fenced, trees planted 
and otherwise heautified by the citizens. It is now under 
the jurisdiction of the city authorities and is kept in excel- 
lent order. 

Marine Lodge No. 355 A. F and A. M.—This lodge was 
instituted on the 18th day of July, 1859, with Thomas J. 
Prickett, as W.M, and William W. Pearce, George W. 
Fiteh, Wiliam J. Loury, Curtis Blakeman, Alexander 
{Keown and Joseph P. Steppe, as Charter Members. The 
Lodge now has a membership of forty-two, and isin good 
working order. ‘The present officers are William Js. Lehr, 
W. AMM.; Henry Geisemann, 8. W.; Charles Schacht, J. W.; 
Fred. Wentz, treasurer, and H. Elbring, secretary. 

Marine Turners.—This order has a membership of seven- 
ty-five, owns a nice hall, handsomely arranged with stage 
and scenery, and frequently entertain the citizens with thea- 
trical and athletic entertainments. 

Treubund Lodge No, 30, was organized June 5th, 1879. 
It is a German organization, and has a membership of 
twenty-four. It is in good working order, and meets every 
Saturday evening, in Philipp Volk’s Hall. 
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HOBO Ile, WIND), Ail, IOs. 


Was born in Marine, Ilinois, on the second of December, 
1842. He is of English extraction on either side. His 
parents were Lonis 8. Jndd and Mary | Danforth) Judd. 
flis father was born in Massachusetts, in 1801 and came to 
I}linois, locating in Marine, about the time the state was ad- 
mitted into the Union. His wife came to the county with 
her unele, Mr. Caldwell, and it was here that they were 
united in marriage in the year 1835. Mr. Judd was one of 
the early merchants of Marine, aud subsequently one of the 
leading farmers in that township. He reared a family of 
three children, two sons and one daughter, viz: Samuel, re- 
siding at Marine Mills, Minn.; Mary E., the wife of James 
M. Patterson, of St. Louis; Henry L., of whom we write, 
and one ehild who died in infancy. Louis L. Judd, the 
father, died December the 28th, 1849, aged forty-eight years, 
and his wife died Angust 29th, 1865, there being bnt a few 
weeks’ difference in their ages at death. Henry L. Judd, as 
before mentioned, was born and reared in Marine. He ob- 
tained his early training in the common schools of his native 
town, and attended for three years the McKendree College 
at Lebanon, Illinois. At the age of twenty he attended the 
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st. Louis Medical College, from which institution he gradu- 
ated in L865 In the same year he located at Pleasant Hill, 
Missouri, where he engaged in the practice of his profession 
for two years, which he was compelled to abandon on acconnt 
of ill health. For five years he traveled in this country and 
Surope, for the benefit of his health, after which he located 
at his old home, Marine, where he has ever since engaged in 
In 1865, he was united in marriage to Marie 
Antoinette Sherwood, daughter of Lyman Sherwood, of 
Albany, N. Y., who was at one time a prominent man inthe 
business circles of Springfield, in this state, where he died in 
1875. This union hax been blessed with three children, 
Elith May, born Jniy Ist, 1866, Samuel Sherwood, born 
Ang. 12th, 1872, and Nellie, born Feb. 22, 1878, being just 
six years between their ages respectively. 

The doctor has held several offices of trust in his town, 
having been elected to serve on the town board, of which he 
has been the presiding offiecr, has been school trustee, and 
is at present a formidable candidate for coroner on the Re- 
publican ticket. Dr Judd is a clever gentleman, much es- 
teemed by the citizens of Madison county, 


his profession. 
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Amon« the prominent and influential Germans of Madi- 
son county is the subject of the following biography. 
Iie is a native of Bavaria, Germany, where he was born 
August 3d, 1817. He is the second son of Valentine and 
Phillapena (Rietzman) Spies, who were also uatives of the 
same country. His father died in 1884, and his mother ia 
1838. Jacob was reared upon a farm, where he remained 
until his twenty-third year, then came to Anierica on a tour 
of observation. Tle landed in New York April 20th, 1840, 
and a few days later came west to Illinois, and settled in Belle- 
ville, St. Clair county, and there remained for one year. In 
1841 he returned to Germany, and in 1843 came back to Ame. 
rica and bought a tract of land in sections 32 and 33 of T. 3. N, 
R. 6 W. To that tract he has added, until now he has 
a large body of as fine tillable land as can be found in the 
county. On the 27th of Muy, 1843, he was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Catharine Kauffmann, a native, also, of Ger- 
many. By this union there have been ten children, nine of 
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Their names, in the order of their birth 


whom are living. 
are, Minnie Rosa, Julia, wite of Alexander Richardson, 
Caroline Louisa, wife of Charles Valier; Charles, Louis, 
Amelia, who is the wife of Preston Fahnestock ; Bertie, wife 


The last two are 
In polities Mr. Spies was originally a Demo- 
In 1854, during the excitement attending the Kan- 
sas—Nebraska difficulties, when it was sought to introduce 
slavery into the territories, he left the party and joined the 
Nepublicans, and from that date to the present has been a 
warm supporter of the latter organization. Mr. Spies has 
been and is yet a very industrious and energetic man, and 
much of his success in life is due to those characteristics. 
He has been a resident of Madison county for nearly forty 
years, and has a well-earned reputation for honesty and up- 
rightness of character. Iu short, few men in the county are 
more respected than Jacob Spies. 


of Louis Kolb; Jacob and Anna Spies. 
yet at home. 
erat. 
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RUDOLPH BRUNNER 


Was born iu the Canton of Argo, Switzerland, December 
20th, 1834. His father, Henry, died there in 1851. He 
married Mary Burkhart, by whom he had seven children, 
four of whom are yet living. In 1854 Rudolph left his na- 
tive country and came to America. He stopped one year 
in Scioto county, Ohio. In the fall of 1857, he came to I[l- 
linois, and in 1859 he rented land where he now lives, and 
continued a renter unti] 1872. when he purchased eighty 
acres and improved it, and is yet a resident uponit. He has 
lived upon those eighty acres as renter and owner since 1859, 
except three years, when he lived near Greencastle. On the 
ith of May, 1859, he married Miss Mary Bircher, who was 
born in the Canton of Argo, Switzerland, September 14, 
1837. Shecame to America in 1851, with her father, Louis 
Bircher. Four children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Brunuer, two of whom are living, whose names are Emily 
and Julia. Gustave died at the age of ten years from an 
accident Both Mr. and Mrs. Brunner are members of the 
Lutheran church. He has been a Republican since 1864, 
when he voted fur Abraham Lincoln. He has held several 
offices in his township, and at present is road commissioner. 
He has been one of the school directors of the township for 
the past ten years. Mr. Brunner has been a successful far- 
mer, is a good citizen, and enjoys the confidence and esteem 
of the entire commuuity. 


A. W. JEFFRESS. 


Tue Jeffress family is of English ancestry. John Jeffress, 
the grandfather of the present family, was a native of Lunen- 
bargh county, Virginia. His son, Jordan W., father of A. 
W. Jeffress, was a native of the same place, and was born 
October 3lst, 1797. He removed to Tipton county, Ten- 
nessee, and remained there a short time, then came to IIli- 
nois In 1835, and settled in Marine township. He, in com- 
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pany with two others, surveyed and laid out the town of 
Marine. He soon after formed a partnership with George 
M. Welsh, and engaged in the mercantile business. In 1836 
he sold his interest in the business to his partner and re- 
moved to Washington county, Missouri, and remained there 
seven years, then returned to Marine, and in connection with 
his son-in-law, Thomas Farquharson, again engaged in mer- 
chandising. Two years later he sold out, and purchased 
land in section 6, T. 4, R. 6, and removed there November 
5, 1848, and engaged in farming and stock raising, which he 
followed until his death, the date of which was May 3d, 
1866. He was a man of superior education, of a liberal 
and generous disposition, and pleasant and agreeable man- 
ners. In religious faith he was a member of the Christian 
church, and took an active interest in promoting the welfare 
ofthat religious organization. On the 14th of Octoher, 1819, he 
married Mary C. Eggleston, who was born in Lunenhurgh 
county, October 4, 1798. She died April 10,1846. On the Sth 
of November, 1848, he married Mary A. Brilt, a native of 
Brewster county, Virginia. She died without issue March 17, 
1872. By the first marriage is Alexander W., the subject 
of this sketch. He was born in Lunenbargh couuty, Virginia, 
December 15, 1830, and was in his fifth year wheu the fami- 
ly came to Hlinois. He received his education in the schools 
of Madison county, and here grew to manhood. His life 
has been spent upon the farm, From choice and inclination 
he delights in agricultural pursuits. He has a beantiful 
farm, handsomely situated, with a large and commodious 
farm house, elegantly furnished, surrounded by beautiful 
lawns; there he lives in comparative ease, and enjoys life in 
its truest sense. Politically he was originally an old line Whig. 
Upon the formation ofthe Republican party he joined its ranks, 
and has remained identificd with that political organization 
to the present. In 1881 he was elected to represent his 
township in the board of supervisors, and in 1852 was re- 
elected. He isa member of the Christian church. He is 
a courteous and hospitable gentleman, and in his home makes 
it pleasant to all who come beneath his roof. 
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HE word Nameoki is of Indian origin, 
and signifies smoky. It was first given 
to a station on the Indianapolis & St. 
Louis railroad by A. A. Talinadge, while 
a conductor on that road, and afterward 
to the township, which is in the south- 
western part of the county. In shape it 
is a regular square of thirty-six sections, 
or, more accurately, 22,600 acres of land. 

It is bounded on the north by Chouteau township, east by 

Collinsville, south by St. Clair county, and west by Venice 

township Geographically it is township 3 N. R.8 W. lt 

lies almost wholly within the Great American Bottom, and 
hence is low and level. Its soil is sandy, and of marvelous 
fertility, and needs only proper drainage to become the gar- 
den spot of Madison county. Horse Shoe lake occupies 

nearly 2000 acres in sections 31, 32, 29, 28, 21, 16, 15, 14, 

22, 23, 27 and 26. It abounds in fish, and is skirted here 

and there with timber. This lake was known to former 

geographers as Marais Mensoui. Long lake crosses this 
towuship diagonally, entering on section 12, and leaving 
ou section 3, having here a length of nearly five miles. 

Several other small lakes or marshes are within its borders. 

Passing across the southeastern part is Cahokia creek, which 

receives the waters of Cantine creek from the east ou section 

36. A levee has been thrown up extending almost the 

whole distance across the township from northeast to south- 

west, as a protection to farming-lands to the northwest. 

In the southern part, on sections 34 and 35 are several 
mounds, thought by many to have been of artificial origin. 
The most prominent of these is the Monk’s mound, so named 
from having been the abiding place of the monks of La 
Trappe. The following description of the American Bot- 
tom and Monks’ mound is taken from the Chicago Daily 
American, Aug. 9, 1839. Notes by the editor, Wilham 
Stewart. “About ten miles this side of St. Lou's the 


traveler comes upon the famed American Bottom, which ! 


extends from Alton, on the Mississippi, to the mouth of 
the Kaskaskia, a distauce of about one hundred miles, 
and expanding from three to five miles in width. <A lot- 
tery, chartered by the State, is now in successful operation 
for the purpose of raising funds to drain this land and im- 
proving its health. It is a highly laudable enterprise, and 
deserves the co-operation of the public. The rich tract of 
land, when drained and cultivated, is capable alone of sup- 
porting the whole western country. A few miles from this 


point (on road near St. Louis), on the right side of the 
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road, towers to the view a beautiful elevation of land ealled 
Monk’s Hill, from its being inhabited by a monk about the 
year 1809. A romantic cottage peeps out from a thick 
grove, which ornameuts the top of the hill, and which we 
understood was oceupied by some Jesuits about the year 
1809.” In 1807 the monks of La Trappe located on and 
around the mound, whose name perpetuates the fact. From 
Hair’s Gazetteer the following interesting facts relative to 
these religious enthusiasts are gleaned: “The monastery of 
this order was anciently situated in the province of Perche, 
in France, in one of the most solitary spots that could be 
chosen. It was founded a. p. 1140, under the patronage 
of the Cistercian Monks. Their monastery had fallen into 
decay, aud their rigid discipline relaxed, when the order 
was reformed by the Abbe Rance a. p. 1664. Rance was a 
gay man of the world, but meeting with a sudden imisfor- 
tune—some authors say the infidelity of his wife, others the 
death of Madame Moutbazon, whose favorite lover he had 
heen—he renounced the world, entered this monastery, and 
took the lead in a system of the most severe austerity. 
Perpetual silence was the vow of the inmates. Every com- 
fort of life was rejected, a stone was their pillow, bread and 
water their only food, and every day each removed a hand- 
ful of earth from his grave. The furious storm of the 
French Revolution scattered them abroad. A. branch of 
the order came to the United States in 1804, first establish- 
ing themselves near Conewago, Pennsylvania, then in 
Kentucky; next at Florissant, near St. Louis, Missouri, 
where they remained but eighteen months, and came to the 
Mounds in 1807, accepting the lands as a gift from Colonel 
Nicholas Jarrot, of Cahokia. They numbered eighty in 
all, and expected an accession of two hundred others from 
France upon their settlement ; but the climate and situation 
were not congenial to the austerities practiced by the order. 
During the summer months fevers prevailed among them 
to an alarming extent. Few escaped, and many died. 
They cultivated a garden, repaired watches, and traded 
with the inhabitants. Connected with the monastery was a 
seminary for boys. To them is attributed the first discovery 
of coal here. Their blacksmiths complained of a want of 
proper fuel, and on their being informed that the earth, at 
the root of a tree which was struck by lightning, was burn- 
ing, they went to the spot, and on digging a little below 
the surface, discovered a vein of coal. In 1816 they re- 
conveyed their property to Jarrot, the donor, and left for 
Among their self-imposed conditions of life were : 
No one was allowed to speak to another, or to a stranger, 
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except in cases of absolute necessity; neither could he ad- 
dress the superior, without first asking his permission, by a 
sign, and receiving his assent. They were not allowed to 
receive any letters or news from the world, and were com- 
pelled to obey the least sign made even by the lowest lay 
brother in the community, although by doing so they might 
spoil whatever they were engaged in, Their dress consisted 
entirely of woolen cloth; they eat no flesh, and had but two 
meals a day; their dinner was soup of turnips, carrots, and 
other vegetables, with no seasoning but salt, and their sup- 
per was two ounces of bread with water. They slept in 
their clothing upon boards, with blocks of wood for pillows, 
but in winter they were allowed any qnantity of clothing 
they desired. When a stranger visited them he was re- 
ceived with the utmost kindness by their guest-master, his 
wants attended to, and everything freely shown and ex- 
plained to him; and whenever he passed one of the monks 
the latter bowed humbly to him, but without looking at 
him, They labored all day in the fields or in their work- 
shops in the most profonnd silence, the injunction of which 
was removed only from the one appointed to receive visitors 
and those engaged in imparting instruction. When one of 
them was taken ill the rigor of their discipline was entirely 
relaxed, and every attention and comfort bestowed upon 
him. And if he was about to die, when in the last agonies 
he was placed on a board, on which the superior had made 
the sign of a cross with ashes, the rest gathered about to 
console and pray for him. The dead were wrapt in their 
ordinary habit, and buried withont a coffin in the field ad- 
joining their residence. As soon as one was buried, a new 
grave was opened by his side to be ready for the next who 
might need it.” 

The first sturdy pioneers to blaze the way of civilization 
across the sandy prairies of this township were Patrick 
Hanniberry and Wiggins, in 1801, who settled on what is 
now section 16, near the present Six Mile House, which is in 
section 15. The settlement, from its ineipiency, became 
known as Six Mile from the fact that it was made at a point 
six miles distant from St Louis in Upper Louisiana. Wig- 
gins was a married and Hanniberry a single man. No de- 
seendants now live in Madison county to impart any intelli- 
gence as to whence they came or whither they went. The spot 
can only be desiguated and the date fixed of their early lo- 
cation. To the southeast across Horse Shoe Lake (known 
to the French as Marais Mensouti) on sections 35 and 36, or 
as entered claim 133 made by Jean Baptiste Gonville, alias 
Rappellay, and affirmed to Nicholas Jarrot, was Quentine 
or Cantine village, established by Deloom and others from 
Praire du Pont, in 1804. This became a straggling village 
following the meanderings of Cantine aad Cahokia creeks 
for several miles At one time it was a handsome village 
and the centre of considerable trade. Abont the same tine, 
(1804) came Nathan Carpenter, an enterprising, thorough- 
going man. He erected a horse mill near Wiggins’ on section 
16, which was patronized by parties far and near. It was 


the first effort at milling in this township, and had little com- 
petition throughout all Madison county. Carpenter was | 


possessed of an indomitable will and great energy, and suc- 
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eeeded in subjecting rude nature around him until a fine 
farm rewarded his effurts. In 1804 or 1805 eame to this 
township, locating on section 17, Thomas Cummings. He 
reared a large and intelligent family, and was himself an 
honest, energetic pioneer. His sons were declared by many 
old settlers to have been the largest boys ever raised in 
Madison county. In 1817 he and his family moved to Jersey 
county. Isaae Gillham, a South Carolinian, came here at 
the same time with Cummings. Most of his children were 
born in South Carolina. Their naines were Thomas, Wil- 
liam, John, James, Isaac Jr, Margaret, Susan, and Jane. 
Thomas was elected a Justice of the Peace, and subsequently 
held the office of County Commissioner. The Gillhams were 
a large and influential family throughout Madison connty. 
Four sons.and Isaac himself all died during the winter of 
1844-5. Isaac had been a Nevolutionary soldier. One of 
his daughters married Robert Whiteside, of the popular 
family of that name. Amos Squire located where his son 
Samuel yet lives in 1808. He came to Illinois from Maryland, 
a few years prior to this, in company with Gov. Bond and 
others, and stopped first at Kaskaskia. In 1805 he married 
Temperance Worley, at Fort Chartres Here two sons, 
Samuel and Joseph, were born, so that he brought to his 
new home a family of four. He chose a pleasant place which 
had been improved many years ago. A pear orchard had 
been set out presumably by the French, simultaneously with 
their occupancy of Grand Isle (now Chouteau Island); a 
small clearing had been made, so that ready and willing 
hands found the way to prosperity already planned for 
them. Here members of the family have constantly resided 
since, Amos Squire was the first Justice of the Peace in the 
township. He held the position, after his first appointment 
by Gov. Edwards, for twenty consecutive years. He was a 
captain in the war of 1812, and was stationed for a time in 
Fort Russell. He died August 12th, 1825, and was buried 
in the family burial ground. This was the first interment 
there. Hisson, Samuel Squire, lives in the quiet enjoyment of 
life’s evening on the old place, respected and honored of all 
who know him. His recollection of the past is vivid. The 
first school was taught in 1812 by Joshua Atwater; the sec- 
ond, as Samuel Sqnire has a good reason to believe, was by 
an Irishman named McLanghlin. While his father was 
absent engaged in the war of 1812, when Samuel was yet a 
lad of six years, MeLaughin gave him a terrible flogging. 
The incensed father upon his return from war, took the 
Trish teacher to task for his lack of of good sense. 

Among other early settlers were Henry Hayes, Isaac 
Braden, John Clark, Henry Stallings, and Dr. Smith, 
John Clark and Henry Stallings were both honorable, and 
for pioneer times thorough-going farmers. Dr. Smith was the 
first physician to practice his profession in the Bottom. He 
remained but a short time, and in 1815 was drowned in Kas- 
kaskia river. Henry Hayes, a native of Peansylvania, hear- 
ing of Illinois’ attractions came thither in 1811, and located 
on section 9, where he remained for thirty years. His per- 
severance was remarkable. Amidst a deep forest, he plan- 
ned and developed a fine farm. For pastime and amuse- 
ment, he loved to hunt the wild bee and from his sweet 
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store-house gather his rich earnings. He raised a large fam- 
ily. John G. Lofton, too was an early settler and an 
active leader among his associates. Ife represented Madison 
county in the territorial legislature at Kaskaskia, in 1816. 
Isaac Braden came later in 1817. He was from Washing- 
ton county, Pennsylvania, came in company with Valentine 
Kinder, who brought quitea colony with him. The party 
came by flat boat from Wheeling, Virginia, to Shawneetown. 
I'rom this point their stock was driven across the country 
via the New Design settlement to this country, and they 
came from Shawneetown by keel boat to St. Louis, thence 
along the Six mile route to their chosen home, The Hawks 
came with them. Both the Bradens and Kinders are repre- 
sented in the township. Thomas Ixinder, Sr., one of this 
party amassed a competence for his family. He was a man 
of sterling worth, and died universally beloved. Robert 
MecDow, a Kentuckian, who settled near the present Kinder 
station, had a horse mill in operation at an early day. Those 
faithful servants of God, Revs. Chance and Jones, Baptist 
mig ionaries, were the p‘oneer preachers in this township. 
As early as 1813 they were declaring from house to house 
the blessings of Christianity. Rey. Lemen followed soon 
after. 

The first land entries, after the surveys made by John 
Messinger, Moore and Frazer, which were completed in 
1814, were as follows: Jacob Linder, Sept. 15, 1814, N. E. 
4 sect. 4. 170y%s acres; John Hawks, Sept. 14, 1814, E. 
part S. W. 3 sect. 5, 185 acres; Hardy Willbauks, August 
15, 1814, N. 3 sect. 5, 2613 acres; John Atkins, Sept. 14, 
1814, several acres in sect.6; Henry Hayes, Sept, 14, 1814, 
480 acres in sect. 9; Matthew Kerr, Sept. 27, 1814, several 
acres in sect. 10.  Antedating these land entries were 
several claims, confirmed by the Board of Commissioners, 


formed for the purpose of adjusting the same; which board , 


reported, December 31, 1809, as follows: Claim 561, Clem- 
ent Drury, confirmed to heirs of Samuel Worley, 400 acres, 
described as being below the Narrows, adjoining patented 
militia rights of Samuel Worley and James McNabb, these 
rights having been located in the improvement. This is 
mostly in section 6, and includes the farm of Samuel Squire, 
which is among the earliest improvements in the county. 
Pear trees, two in number, are now standing there, a hun- 
dred and forty years old, as shown by the rings actually 
counted of those destroyed. Claim 1,844, Jacque Germain, 
confirmed to Nicholas Jarrot, 400 acres, at l’ Abbe, thirteen 
miles above Cahokia. This is in section 32, on the borders 
of Horse Shoe Lake, and not far east from Venice Claim 
133, already referred to as being occupied by French set- 
tlers, who founded Cantine or Quentine village in 1804. 
This claim ineludes “)Abbe”’ itself, the monastery of the 
monks of La Trappe. It lies mostly in sections 35 and 36. 
Claim 1,883, Joseph Hanson, confirmed to Nicholas Jarrot, 
situated at Marais Mensoui. This lies mostly in section 26, 
on Horse Shoe Lake. Claim 902, Isaac Levy, confirmed to 
Isaac Darnielle, 400 acres; described originally as being on 
the river 1’Abbe (Cahokia), above Cahokia about twelve 
miles, near where the French church steod. Part of this 
claim lies in sections 34 and 35, Claim 1,838, Michel 
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Pichette, confirmed to Nicholas Jarrot. The most of this 
claim lies in section 31. 

The first brick house was that erected by Robert White- 
side, on section 21,in 1820. The first farm opened was that 
of Thomas Cummings, section 17, in 1805. The first ceme- 
tery was that on section 17, on land belonging to Cummings. 
The first interred there was a member of that family, about 
1810. The first married couple were united by Amos 
Squire, Esq., previous to 1812 Antoine Thomas and Cyn- 
thia Scott were the happy parties. To the war of 1812, 
went from here John Atkins and his two sons, William and 
John, Jr., Amos Squire, Isaac Hoadley, Phineas Kitchell, 
John Thompson, who was killed at Rock Island, and Henry 
Hayes, certainly a large contribution from among the pio- 
neers of Nameoki. Being low and level, this township 
suffered great destruction during the high waters of 1844. 
Fully fivesixths of the entire surface was under water at 
that time. Steamboats from St. Louis, sent to the aid of the 
inhabitants, landed on section 6, at the site of an old Baptist 
church, where citizens had sought refuge. They were taken 
to St. Louis or to Alton, if they preferred to remain until 
the subsidence of the waters. In places, the rich alluvial 
soil deposited from the high waters is fully ten feet in depth. 
The first meeting-house erected was the old Six Mile church, 
built on section 17, by the Methodists, in 1832. The Bap- 
tists built Ebenezer church, on section 6, in 1842. The 
building afterward passed into the hands of the Methodists. 


VILLAGE OF NAMEOKI,. 


Consequent upon the building of the Indianapolis and St. 
Louis Railroad, in 1858, a station was located on the boun- 
dary line between sections 5 and 6, for the accommodation 
of shippers to which was given the above name by A. A. 
Talinadge, a conductor on that road. It is a small village, 
having the following business industries : 


Hotel.—B. F. Squires. 

Blacksmith Shop.—Henry Pretzel. 

Drug Store.-—Dr. T. J. Irish. 

Physicians.—Drs. T. J. and E. T. Irish. 

Postmaster.—Dr. T. J. Irish, who was first appointed upon 
the establishment of the office iu 1876. 

About a mile south of Nameoki is a German Lutheran 
church, erected in 1881. A fine cemetery adjoins the church 
grounds. 

The Sons of Hermon have here a neat, substantial two- 
story building, erected at a cost of $4,400, which they occupy 
for lodge purposes. The name, Sons of Hermon, was be- 
stowed in honor of the fact that Hermon freed Germany from 


' Roman Catholic rule. Moltke Lodge, No. 15, was organized 


September 6, 1872, hy Robert Krueger. The name was 
bestowed upon the lodge by Krueger, as a compliment to 
General Moltke, under whose command he had heeu a 
soldier. The lodge numbers seventy-four members. It is 
exclusively German. Its objects are benevolent in character. 

Six Mile Lodge No. 87 1. O. O. F. was instituted January 
2, 1851, and the charter was granted by the Graud Lodge of 
Illinois I. O. O. F., signed by the Grand Master, H. L. 
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Rucker, and attested by the Grand Secretary, 8. A. Corman, 
to E. P. Pettingill, T. J. Irish, James S. Smith, Amos At- 
kins and Joseph Squires, charter members and first officers. 
There are now left only T. J. Irish, P. G. W., and Amos At- 
kins, P. G., of the original five whose names and energy in 
sustaining the Lodge ought never to be forgotten. Six Mile 
Lodge at present owns her own heautiful cemetery, her own 
Hall, and about sixty-three acres of land, well-improved, 
and carries in her treasury from $1000 to $1,500, shielded 
only by Friendship, Love and Truth, and always extending 
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her charity when needed to the widow, the orphan and the 
helpless, especially when bereavement is at hand. 

Nameoki, since the inauguration of township organization, 
has been represented as follows: 

1876-7, Philip Braden; 1877-8, T. J. Irish; 1878-9, T. 
J. Irish; 1879-80, W. H. Wilson; 1881-2, Philip Braden ; 
1882-3, Philip Braden. 

The population of the township, census of 1880, was 1,466 
inhabitants. Extensive gardening is carried on here tur the 
St. Louis market. The township is well supplied with 


schools. 
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Few of the numerous residents of the American Bottom | ment of success. 


are as widely and favorably known as Dr. T. J. Irish. He 
possesses a firm mental-motive temperament. 
impulsive and decided in character and conclusions. He 
penetrates a subject at a glance, grasps its minutix—com- 
prehending almost in a single thought what many others 
would require a long process of reasoning to determine. He 
has firmness and determination that never yields to 
disparagement. When he will, he will, and there is no 
use for the elements to oppose him. He is quick, but 
not combative; firm, but not stubborn; set, but yet 
reasonable. Ife is of a kind, generous, sympathetic 
nature. In his intellectual capacity he has the general ele- 
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Ie is quick, | 


He is a mau well calculated to win the 
good-will of all who are thrown in contact with him; and 
with his social, genial disposition he can disarm the most 
inveterate foe and secure his respect and good-will. Dr. T. 
J. Irish is a native of Livingston county, N. Y. He was 
born on the 28th of July, 1823, and is the first child of Ben- 
jamin and Sarah (Tyler) Irish, who were natives of New 
York. The father of Benj. Irish was a Baptist minister in 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Benjamin Irish, the father of Dr. T. J. Irish, was born 
abont the year 1798. He graduated in medicine in his 
native State, and in 1840 emigrated to [hnois, settling at 
Equality, near Shawneetown. At this point he remained 
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about two years, and from thence removed to the American 
Bottom, Madison county, opposite St. Louis, where he en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine with great success. He 
rapidly ruse to the front rank of his profession, and attained 
an enviable reputation throughout the State. In 1848, the 
Pope Medical College of St. Louis conferred upon him the 
ad eundem degree. He continued the practice of medicine 
uatil July, 1851, when he fell a victim to cholera. 

Dr. T. J. Irish received his education in New York. In 
1842 he came to the West, stopping for a short time at 
Equality, near Shawneetown, Illinois, where he engaged in 
teaching school. In 1844 he came to St. Louis, and engaged 
in the study of medicine with his father, graduating, in 1848, 
in the Missouri State University, of St, Louis, in the same 
class with the late Dr. John T. Hodgen, who became one of 
the ablest surgeons of the West. In the same year he gradu- 
ated, Dr. Irish settled in the American Bottom, on section 
8, township 3, range 9, where he at once engaged in the 
practice of medicine, which he has since followed with fine 
sucecss. By the death of his father, in 1848, Dr. Irish came 
in possession of a very extensive practice throughout the 
American Bottom, and we but echo the universal sentiment 
of those who know him best, when we say that he is truly 
“a chip off the old block.” 

Dr. Irish was married on the 26th of October, 1848, to 
Miss Lucinda, daughter of Thomas Illiott, Esq., who was a 
native of Virginia, and who was descended from one of’ the 
more prominent families of that State. By this union Mr. 
and Mrs. Irish have had born to them a family of eleven 
children, four of whom are now living. 
practicing physician of Nameoki; William A.,a farmer living 
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Tyler E., now a | 
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near by; Terrie M., now in Texas, and Gillie E., now at 
home. 

Dr. Irish started in life with quite limited financial means, 
and he states, as an incident illustrative of his early finan- 
cial condition, that when he first visited Shawneetown, he 
was walking along the street with F. M. Little, and fortu- 
vately picked upa dime from the sidewalk, which embraced 
the sum total of the young men’s finances—the dime in ques. 
tion furnishing the cheese and crackers from which the 
young men made a tolerable dinner. Mr. Little afterwards 
became Mayor of Salt Lake City, and a man of prominence 
and independence in that city. He is an own nephew of 
Brigham Young. : 

As we have stated, the Doctor ranked among the more 
prominent in his profession, and rapidly accumulated a com- 
fortable competence. He now, at the meridian of life, owns 
upwards of nine hundred acres of the celebrated American 
Bottom land. His fine home place, near Nameoki Station, 
on the W., St. ly & Bo OC A low St Lo Nailways, 
is finely improved, and replete with superior grades of stock 
of every description. 

In polities, the Doctor is now, and has always been an 
admirer of the principles of the old and historic Demoeratic 
party. His first vote was cast for Tennessee’s statesman, 
James K. Polk, candidate for President in 1844. During 
the late war, Dr. Irish espoused the cause of the Union, and 
no man in Madison county was more earnest in his support 
of the government than he. 

The Doetor holds a large space in the estimation of his 
fellow-citizens, and none know him but to honor and respect 
him. 
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HE extreme northwestern township of 
Madison county was given its name in 
honor of Captain Benjamin Godfrey, one 
of the earliest and most distinguished 
citizens, and the founder of the Monti- 
cello Female Seminary. Ile was born 
at Chatham, Massachusctts, May 20,1794. 
His early life was mostly spent on. the 
sea. It is said that he began the life of 

a sailor when only nine years old. He had time, however, 

to acquire a good practical edneation, and some knowledge 

of navigation. He spent some months when a boy in Ire- 
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land; he was connected with the mercantile service during 
the war of 1812,and afterward became conimander of a 
merchant vessel, and made voyages to Italy, Spain and other 
parts of the old world, and from Baltimore to New Orleans 
and the West Indies. On his last voyage he was shipwrecked 
near Brazos Santiago, and lost nearly all his property, and 
almost his life. This misfortune left him, literally, stranded 


in Mexico, with little means; but his quick business tact 


enabled him to take advantage of the opportunities for 
trade which then existed with the inhabitants of that country, 
and he was soon at the head of a mercantile house at Mata- 
moras, then on Mexican soil, and there laid the foundation 
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of his fortune After making large accumulatious he re- 
moved to New Orleans, and in that city carried on the 
mercantile business in partnership with Winthrop 8 Gilman. 
Tn the year 1832, the firm of Godfrey, Gilmau & Co. began 
operations in Alton, and for some time transacted a larger 
business than any other firm in the state. Captain Godfrey 
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members of the family had no chairs to sit on, but their worst 
privation was the want of pure water; but Mr. Scarritt 
discovered that the insufficient depth of the wells and their 
lack of walls was the cause, and this matter was remedied. 


’ During the winter of 1820-21, he built at Edwardsville a 


first became a resident of Godfrey township in 1834; he | 


purchased a stone residence built by Calvin Riley, a mile 


north of the present village of Godfrey, to which he sub- — 


sequently added a wing on the north, building it also a half- 
story higher, thus completing it as it stands at present. 
With the exception of one or two years, during which his 
family lived at Alton, this was Captain Godfrey's residence 
till his death, which occurred on the 13th of August, 1562. 

He was a large owner of real estate, at one time being the 
possessor of ten thousand acres, a great part of which lay 
in Godfrey township, and owned more than four thousand 
acres in Madison county at the time of his death. He built, 
as sole contractor, under great difficnlties, the railroad from 
Alton to Springfield, now a part of the line of the Chicago 


& Alton road. His name, however, will be chiefly remem- | 


bered as the founder of the Monticello Female Seminary, 
one of the most successful institutions of the kind in the 
west. The idea of founding such a school was first im- 
pressed upon his mind about the year 1833. In com- 
pany with Mr. Gilman he came to the house of Nathan 
Searritt in 1834, in search of an appropriate site for its 
location. 
first selected about three-quarters of a mile from the spot 
where the seminary was afterward built. The erection of 
the original building was begun in the year 1836. Captain 
Godfrey gave, in all, to the institution, upward of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, His widow and 


Mr. Scarritt accompanied them, and a place was | 


house of clap-boards, which Mrs. Scarritt helped to raise, 
“carrying up my corner,” as she was accustomed to remark, 
“while the men carried up theirs,” into which the family 
moved, in March, 1821. After a residence in Edwardsville 
of five years, Mr. Scarritt made his home in Godfrey town- 
ship. He settled on the prairie,and the farm which he 
made, now the property of Levi Springer, adjoined the 
present village of Godfrey. From the circumstance of his 
settling here the prairie was called Scarritt’s prairie. His 
farm was the first improvement on the prairie. He died in 
the year 1848; his widow was living till recent years; he 
was a member of the Methodist church, and the first religious 
services in the township were held in his house. The first 


' school was taught in his barn, which stood a short distance 


north of his residence, where Mr. Springer now has a garden. 
His danghter was the teacher of this school, and the pupils, 
gathered from the families who had moved to this part of 
the county, were about sixteen in number. The first Sun- 
day-school in the township was also taught in this barn. 
Mr. Scarritt made brick and built the first brick house in 


| the township. This was a large and substantial structure 


for that day, and still remains in good condition, Mr. 
Scarritt took no part in public affairs; he had several sons 
who became useful citizens. 

The early settlements were made around, and on Scarritt’s 
prairie, which was then three miles, or three and a half in 


_ length, with an average width of about two miles. Joseph 


three children are stil] living; his son, Benjamin Godfrey, . 


lives at the old residence north of Godfrey; a daughter, 
Catharine, is the wife of John MM. Pearson, representative 
from Madison in the state legislature; and the remaining 
daughter, Emily, is the wife of Joseph R. Palmer, and 
resides at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


THE EARLIEST SETTLEMENTS 


In the township were made in the year 1826. Nathan 
Scarritt seems to have broken the first ground for cultivation, 
but the first cabin was built and occupied by Joseph Rey- 
nolds. 
he was a man of marked piety, who left a religious impress 
on the community which existed for many years after his 
death. With his wife and four children he emigrated from 
the town of Lyman, on the Connecticut river, New Hamp- 
shire, and reached Edwardsville in the month of November, 
1820. Ten weeks and four days were occupied in making 
this journey, though the weather was favorable, and they 
were able to travel every week day except one. On the 
Sabbath they always rested. On his arrival at Edwards- 
ville he had difficulty in getting a house for his family, and 
finally moved into a log house, with a stick chimney and 
hearth, and puncheon floor. With one or two exceptions all 
the buildings in Edwardsville at that time were log. The 


- ent residence of Jeremiah Still. 
Nathan Scarritt was a native of New Hampshire; | 


Reynolds, who has been mentioned as having built the first 
cabin in the township, sold his improvement to Samnel Dela- 
plain. Among the early settlers on the east side of Sear- 
ritt’s prairie, were Henry P. Rundle, Simon Peter, James 
Dodsen, Hail Mason, Joel Finch, Zebedee Chapman, Ezra 
Gilman and Rowland and Oscar Ingham. Later came John 
Peter, George Smith, John Mason, Zebedee Brown, James 
Meldrum, Richard Blackburn, Henry Waggoner, Samuel 
Waggoner, David Rood and Joseph Whyers, all settling on 
the east side of the prairie. 

Henry P. Rundle occupied a cabin on the site of the pres- 
He was a tailor by trade, 
and carried on business for some time in upper Alton. His 
wife was the daughter of Samuel, and the sister of Benja- 
min Delaplain. Simon Peter came from Kentucky. He 
became a resident of the township about the year 1833, He 
was a leading member of the Methodist church, a local min- 
ister, and preached frequently. John Peter was his brother. 

Hail Mason became a resident of the county as early as 
December, ISL, at which date he arrived in Edwardsville, 
in company with his brothers, James and Paris Mason, Row- 
land P. Allen, Theophilus W. Smith, and a number of others. 
He lived in Edwardsville fora number of years, and filled 
the office of justice of the peace. [He was anxious for the 
suppression of disorder, and while serving as justice of the 
peace at Edwardsville, issued a warrant for the arrest of one 
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Mike Dodd, from Wood river, who was accnstomed to come 
to Edwardsville, and, while in the state of intoxication, dis- 
turb the peace. Dodd and his friends resisted arrest, and 
the constable called on the populace for assistance. Mason, 
who, though wearing judicial robes, considered himself one 
of the populace assisted in Dodd's arrest. Dodd brought 
suit against him, but Mason, whom some of the best lawyers 
of the circuit oflered voluntarily to defend, was acquitted. 
From Edwardsville he moved to Clifton, and after a resi- 
dence there of a year or two he came to Scarritt’s prairie. 
His house was a short distance northeast of the town of 
Godfrey. Ile served as justice of the peace after moving 
to this part of the county, and filled other public offices. He 
was born at Grafton, New Hampshire, in the year 1794, and 
died in 1842. His second wife was the daughter of Joel 
Finch. None of his descendants now live in the townsbip. 

John Mason, brother of Hail Mason, was also an early 
resident of the tuwnship. He was born at Grafton, New 
Hampshire, in the year 1780, and lived in his native state 
till 1837, in October of which year he came to Illinois, and 
settled on the farm, a short distance northeast of Godfrey, 
where the widow of his son, John Mason, now resides. 
died in 1867. THis two sons, Aaron P. Mason and John 
Mason, were residents of the township for many years. The 
former died in 1880. His widow still lives in Godfrey. The 
widow of John Mason junior, lives on the farm in section 
twenty-three, on which John Mason, senior, settled in 1837. 

Joel Finch wasa man of considerable intelligence. He 
settled the placea short distance northeast of Godfrey, now 
owned by J. R. Isett. He died in 1846, at the age of reven- 
ty-two. Richard Blackburn settled the place on which 
Charles Wenzel now lives; and David Davis, that whieh 
Thomas Still now occupies. George Waggoner, one of the 
early settlers of the township, was a native of Maryland, 
emigrated from that state to Tennessee, and thence to Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. He became a resident of Godfrey 
township in 1838. Four of his sons, Henry B. Waggoner, 
Samuel H. Waggoner, William W. Waggoner and Wesley 
F. Waggoner, still remain there. 

James Meldrum settled the place on the Brighton road, 
now owned by the Rey. J. W. Caldwell, who married his 
youngest daughter. Another daughter became the 
wife of the Rev. Jotham Scarritt, like the Rev. Mr. 
Caldwell, a Methodist minister. Ezra Gilman, one of 
the early residents of the township, was raised in the family 
of Nathan Searritt. Rowland and Oscar Ingham came to 
Illinois from the state of New York. The former died in 
this part of the county, and the latter went to California. 

West of Scarritt’s prairie, in the northern part of the 
township, one of the earliest settlers was George Debaun. 
He was born of French descent at Harrodsburg, Mereer 
county, Kentucky, te emigrated to Illinois, reaching the 
vicinity of Collinsville, on the 20th of October, 1816. After 
a residence of two or three years in that part of the county, 
he moved to the neighborhood of Upper Alton, where he 
lived on a farm till 1829, when he entered Jand in section 
nine and moved to Godfrey township. William Scarritt 
had, previous to this, built acabin on a piece of land ad- 


He | 


joining, and into this Mr. Debaun moved with his family, 
while he was building a double log eabin on his own land. 
His daughter, Elizabeth Debaun, still living, says that on 
first coming to that place the family had no neighbors ex- 
cept ata distance of two or three miles. Three miles to 
the north, in Jersey county, lived John Wilkins. Nathan 
Scarritt had settled near the present town of Godfrey. Mrs. 
Lurton, the widow of Jacob Lurton, a Methodist minister, 
lived to the west, on the Piasa,on the farm which is now 
the residence of McKinley Ward. Mrs. Lurton had three 
daughters living at home. The sons had married and 
inoved away. One of the sons, Nelson R. Lurton, kept the 
first house of public entertainment ever opened at Delhi. 
About a half a mile further down the Piasa, lived the Cum- 
mings family. There were two sons, James and Thomas 
Cummings, and one daughter, Maria, who became the wife 
of Richard Simmons, of Jersey county. Mr. Dehann had 
eight children, and the year of his arrival he employed Miss 
Abigail Scarritt, a niece of Nathan Searritt, to teach them, 
as there were no schools in the neighborhood. The families 
living nearest took advantage of this and attended Miss 
Searritt’s school, two of Nathan Scarritt’s children, three of 
Mrs. Lurton and two of John Wilkins, seven in all, beside 
the Debaun children. The school created so much 
and confusion at Mr. Debaun’s house, that the next year, 
1830, it was removed to the old log cabin, built by William 
Scarritt, a quarter of a mile distant. Elizabeth Peter, a 
niece of Simon Peter, taught the school in this cabin in 1830. 
The next year while Miss Scarritt was teacher, the old log 
cabin caught fire and burned to the ground. George Dehaun, 
resided at the place till the year 1849, and then moved with 
his family to St. Louis. In the days of the gold mining 
excitement in California, he started ona venture to the Pact- 
fic coast, and died in the far west, about the year 1852 Two 
of his daughters reside in Godfrey township, Elizabeth De- 
baun, and Jane, the wife of Isaac G. Howell. 

In the year 1833 Judge James Webb became a resident 
of the township, and settled the place north of Godfrey, 
where James Martina now lives. He came to this state from 
Syracuse, New York. He held the office of county commis- 
sioner of Madison county. Of his three daughters, one be- 
eame the wife of George T. M. Davis, a lawyer then-engaged 
in practice in Alton, and now a resident of New York city. 
Another resides in the east, and a third, who married Judge 
William Martin, of Alton, is now living in the township. 
Judge Webb dicd in Alton, at the residence of his son-in-law, 
Judge Martin. 

The first improvement on the place, which afterward be- 
came the residence of Captain Benjamin Gudfrey, was made 
by Calvin Riley, who aceompanicd Judge Webb to IIhinois 
from the State of New York. He was the brother of the 
Captain Riley who endured a captivity in Africa, and pub- 
lished a book widely read in those days, known as “ Riley's 
Narrative,” and from this connection was himself known as 
Captain Riley. He built a stone house, which was pur- 
chased by Capt. Godfrey, and which, with the additions 
made by the latter, became the beautiful residence of Capt. 
Godfrey, in which his widow and son still live. One of 
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Capt. Riley’s daughters became the wife of Amasa Barry, of 
Alton. Another (Mrs. Drennan), is living at Roodhouse, 
and another at Boston, Mass. After disposing of his prop- 
erty to Capt. Godfrey, Riley engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness iu Alton but with little success. 
year at Edwardsville, and then returned to this township, 
and improved a farm on section eight. He met his death in 
Michigan, while on a fishing excursion. The boat in which 
he was with two comrades, capsized, and, not knowing how 
to swim, he was drowned. The first house south of the 
Godfrey place on the Jerseyville road was built by Captain 
Riley, and in it George T. M. Davis lived fora time. It 
was afterward occupied by James Hamilton, who kept it as 
a hotel. Hamilton was one of the workmen who came from 
the east to help build the seminary. 

A man naxcd Larry Davis lived some years in the north- 
western part of the township, but made no improvements of 
importance. Captain Edward Fisher settled about the year 
1854 on the place where John Ward now lives. In early 
life he had been a sailor—the captain of a vessel—and thus 
acquired the title by which he was known. He was an 
Englishman, boru at Battle, in Sussex, in the year 1793, 
and died in 1843. His youngest son, William H. Fisher, 
was born in England in 1826. He enlisted in the Second 
Hlinois Regiment, for service in the war with Mexico, and 
died at Saltillo, Mexico, in 1847, of wounds received at the 
battle of Buena Vista. 

M. Jones settled on the Piasa; and his son, Merriwether 
Jones, is now living on part of his father’s old farm. 

Another early resident of the township was Samuel Dela- 
plain, who lived on the place east of Godfrey, now owned 
by H. A. Somers. He was born in France, aud accompa- 
nied his father to this country at a very early date. He 
lived for some years in Macon county, Kentucky, and came 
to Illinois in 1807. For atime, he was a resideut of St. 
Louis, and then settled near Upper Alton. The settlers were 
obliged to take refuge in the forts near Edwardsville at the 
beginning of the Indian hostilities, which lasted during the 
war of 1812-14. His son, Benjamin Delaplain, who was 
born in Kentucky in the year 1805, was accustomed to re- 
late how, when the family reached the fort, he was so alarmed 
at the preparations which the settlers hurriedly made for 
defence, and the talk of an anticipated Indian attack, that 
he erept into a flour barrel for safety, and remained there 
for some hours. Samuel Delaplain moved to Godfrey town- 
ship from Upper Alton. <At the latter place, Benjamin 
Delaplain was raised. He learned the trade of a carpenter. 
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He also resided one © 


of the Indian country. He lived with his family among the 
Indians for five years, and assisted in building them a mill, 
and instructing them in agriculture. In 1821 he left the 
Cherokees to come to Illinois. Mrs. Delaplain was then a 
girl of tender age. At first he was a resident of Edwardsville. 
In company with a number of young men from Madison 
county, he went to Galena to work in the Jead regions, but 
was taken serionsly ill and returned to Edwardsville. He 
afterward removed to Brown county, where he lived about 
twenty years. He died at Brighton. Mrs. Delaplain was 
living with her sister, the wife of Andrew Miller, in Alton, 
at the time of her marriage. Andrew Miller became a resi- 
dent of Lower Alton when there were only two houses there. 

Josiah Randle settled in the township about the year 
1854, and improved the place where George Lindley uow 
lives. Hewas born in 1800. His father having dicd, the 
mother moved with the children, of whom there were eight 
sons and one daughter, from Stewart county, Tennessee, to 
this State, in the year 1814, and settled a short distance 
southeast of Edwardsville. Josiah Randle lived some years 
in Edwardsville and vicinity. In 1823 he became the owner 


of an old mill, built by his uncle, Josias Randle, at Edwards- 


ville in 1818, and operated it for some time. After coming 
to Godfrey township, Mr. Randle was one of its best citi- 
zens. He was a zealous member of the Methodist Church, 
He died at Brighton in 1857, his death resulting from an 
accident in a coal shaft which he was visiting. 

One of the pioneer citizens of the county, Don Alonzo 
Spaulding, is still a resident of Godfrey township, which 
has been his home sinee the year 1832. He was born in 
Rutland county, Vermont, in 1797. He acquired a good 
education in the common schools and in a private academy, 
and taught schoo]. While his time was divided between 
farm work and teaching, he studied surveying. With the 


_ object of finding employment in surveying the public lands, 


For a number of years he kept the Alton House in Alton. | 


Ife moved to the farm in Godfrey township, where his 
widow now lives, in 1861, and died there in 1876. He had 
owned this farm many years previous to his settlement on 
it. Mrs Delaplain, who still resides on the farm, is now 


one of the old residents of the county. Her maiden name | 


was Elizabeth Reed, and she becamethe wife of Benjamin De- 


laplain in 1834. Her father, James C. Recd, wasa Virginian 
by birth. While livingat Washington, Rhea county, Tennes- 
sce, he was asked by John Ross, chief of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, then on a reservation in Georgia, to become a resident 


he left home in May, 1818, and with a pack on his back 
which contained his clothes and a compass, he journeyed on 
foot to Olean, New York, a distance of three hundred and 
seventy miles. Ifere he met four other young men and 
joined with them in purchasing a flat boat, for which five 
dollars was paid. In this they floated and paddled down 
the river to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, making the distance 
of three hundred and fifty miles in twenty-one days. Here 
his companions left him, and he fell in with a family going 
down the Ohio who had a better boat, and with them made 
arrangements to board and travel. He landed at Massae. 
His first service as asurveyor was surveying a twenty-one 
acre tract of land for the county seat of Johnson county. 
This work took him six days, and for it he received twenty- 
five dollars. He made his way ou foot by way of Kaskas- 
kia, to Edwardsville, where he arrived in July 1818. He 
knew Hail Mason, then a resident of Edwardsville, aud also 
brought a letter to Dr. Caldwell. He says there was not a 
good house in the place at that time. During the winter of 
1818-19 he was employed in surveying a tract of land 
thirty miles north of Alton. During the two months in 
which he was so engaged he did not sce a single white man, 
except the members of his party, and only four Indians. 
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During six months of the year 1819 he taught school in | its first board of trustees, and was its president for nearly a 
g J g } y 


Edwardsville. He was elected surveyor of Madison county 
in 1825, and held that office ten years. In 1834 he took a 
contract to survey a tract of land forty miles southeast of 
Chicago. In 1838 and 1839 he surveyed public lands in 
Illinois in 1844 and 1845 in Missouri and Arkansas, and in 
1848 and 1849 in Wisconsin. From 1849 to 1853 he was 
the chief clerk in the surveyor’s offiee in St. Louis, and in 
December, 1853, was appointed Surveyor General of the 
district comprising Illinois and Missouri with his office in 
St. Lonis. In 1854 he received an appointment as clerk in 
the general land office at Washington, and soon afterward was 
sent to Florida to adjust the accounts of the Surveyor-General 
of that state, and for three years was stationed at St Au- 
gustine, Mr. Spaulding, in the year 1828, settled on section 
twenty-nine of this township, and four years later on section 
twenty-eight, where he has since resided He is now eighty- 
five years of age, and has probably done more active work 
in surveying the public lands of the United States than any 
other person now living. He united withthe Baptist 
chureh in Vermont, and assisted in the organization of the 
Baptist church at Alton. 

Joel D. Spaulding, father of Don Alonzo Spaulding, be- 
came a resident of Madison county in 1825. After living 
some months in Edwardsville he moved to Rattan’s prairie, 
and from there moved to Godfrey township in 1828, and set- 
tled on the place where Don Alonzo Spaulding now lives. 
He died in the year 18-++4. 
Don Alonzo Spaulding, became a resident of the township 
also in 1828. He served as a justice of the peace for a num- 
ber of years. He died in Macoupin county. 

Among the early citizens of the southern part of the 
township was Major George W. Long, who died in the year 
1881. He was born at Hopkinton, New Hampshire, in 
1799. He entered the Military Academy at West Point as 
a cadet in 1820, and graduated in 1824. After his gradua- 
tion he was one of the corps of instructors at West Point 
fora year. He was subsequently employed as a govern- 
ment engineer in Louisiana and Florida till 1836 From 
that time till 1839, he held the position of State engineer 
for the state of Louisiana. In 1830 he entered Jand in sec- 
tions thirty-three and thirty-four, and here during the year 
1831 and 1832 he built the large brick house which was his 
su bsequent_residence. 
probably the largest and best building in the county. It 
was occupied by his youngest brother, Edward Preble Long, 
for some years, and became the homeof Major Long on his 
retiring from the profession of an engineer in 1839. 

His brother, Dr. Benjamin F. Long, now a resident of 
Godfrey township, became a citizen of the county in Octo- 
ber 1831. He was born at Hopkinton, Massachusetts, in 
1805, graduated in the medical department of Dartmouth 
college in 1830, and the next year came to Alton on a visit 
to his brother, Deacon Enoch Long, then intending to enter 
on the practice of his profession in Louisiana. He, how- 
ever, remained at Upper Alton and practiced medicine there 
for twenty-one years. He assisted in the organization of the 


Illinois Mutual Fire Insurance Company, was a member of 
69 


Henry Spaulding, brother of — 


At the time of the erection this was . 


qnarter of a century. He is the only surviving one of five 
brothers—Covlonel Stephen H. Long, Deacon Enoch Long, 
Major George W. Long, Dr. Benjamin F. Long, and Id- 
ward Preble Long—who were among the most useful and 


_ respected citizens of the county. Col. Stephen If. Long 


was connected for many years with the United States IJngi- 
neering forces. He maie several early explorations under 
the direction of the government of the West and the North- 
west, and secured a national reputation for scientific achieve- 
ments and engineering skill. Ile retired from active service 
in 1862. For some years he resided at Upper Alton, Deacon 
Enoch Long became a resident of Upper Alton in 1821. 
In 1844 he removed to Galena, and in 1863 to Sabula, Jack- 
son county, Iowa, where he died. 

Moses B. Walker was one of the first settlers on the Graf- 
ton road. He was a native of Tennessee, and came to the 
township about the year 1828. His wife wasa sister of 
Saniuel Thurston, one of the proprietors of the town of 
Clifton. Walker first worked at the mill in Clifton when 
he came to the township, and then entered land in section 
twenty-nine, on which he lived till his death. He filled the 
office of constable for a number of years, serving in that 
capacity while Henry Spaulding acted as justice of the 
peace. Mr. Copley, a native of Massachusetts, entered land, 
and settled in section twenty-seven. [is sons, John and 
George Copley, live on the place where their father settled. 
The farm now owned by Charles Merriman, adjoining the 
Copley place, was entered by Mr. Buckley. Parker Dela- 
plain was also one of the settlers in this part of the town- 
ship. 

William Squire, who was born in the year 1814, in Dev- - 
onshire, England, came to this country in 1835, and became 
a permanent resident of Godfrey township in 1838. IIe was 
a good citizen, and for many years an active member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. He died on the twelfth of 
March, 1865. His sons, James, William Frank, and Heber 
Squire, are now residents of the township. James Squire 


' filled the office of justice of the peace four years, and in 


1877 was elected to represent the township in the board of 
supervisors, and has been re-elected every year since. Wm. 
Frank Squire served as township assessor twelve years, and 
is the present collector of the township. 

Elijah Frost became a resident of the township in 1840. 
He was born near Troy, New York, in 1812, and emigrated 
to Illinois in 1837. He lived at Kane, Greene county, till 
1840, and then came to this township, first settling on Coal 


branch. In 18-41 he built the house in whieh he has since 
lived The land had been entered by a man named Emer- 


son, but Mr. Frost bought it of Robert W. Finch. He was 
one of the original members of Bethany Methodist Episco- 
pal church. He taught school at the Bethany church in 
1840, and has, altogether, taught thirty-six terms of school, 
mostly in Godfrey township. fe has served eighteen years 
as township treasurer. 

Among the early residents of the village of Godfrey was 
Timothy Turner, who was born at New Haven, Connecticut, 
in 1784. He became a resident of Godfrey in 1839. He 


opened a small store, which was the first in the place. Ou 
the establishment of the pos.-oifice in 134), he was appuiuted 
post master, and held the office till 1569, when he resigned 
on account of advanciag age and debility. Me died in 
August, 1863. is son, Jarius B. Turner, still resides in 
Godfrey. 

Abijah W. Corey, who, for many years, was a resident of 
the village of Godfrey, was born in Orange county, New 
York, in the year 1803. He taught school in early life 
and intended to enter the ministry, but his feeble health 
obliged him to relinquish this purpose. 
slight intervals, to the time of his death, he was an agent of 
the American Sunday School Union. He came to this 
county in 1837. While in the employment of the Illinois 
‘Temperance Society, he edited for five years The Temperance 
Herald, published at Alton, a journal devoted to the inter- 
ests of temperance. He was appointed financial agent of 
Monticello Seminary in 1838. At the time of his death, 
which occurred in May, 1880, he was a member of the Board 
of trustees of the seminary. 

John Pattison, a native of the State of New Jersey, was 
one of the early residents of the township: His son, Mi- 
chael H. Pattison, is living ou the place which his father im- 
proved. Isaac G. Howell, Benjamin 8. Howell, H. Howell, 
U Howell, and James Howell, all came from New Jersey ; 
Uriah and Heury in 1836, and the others in the spring of 


1837. They assisted in the building of the seminary, and _ 


then settled in the township Henry followed the carpen- 
tering business in Godfrey. In company with his brother, 


Uriah, now a citizen of Jerseyville, he built the mill at | 


Godfrey in 1897. 
sey. 
baun, and is now living in the township. Henry Caswell 
built a house at an early date on the site now occupied by 
the residence of Benjamin Webster. This place was also the 
residence of Father Chamberlain, a Presbyterian minister, 
an early citizen of this part of the county. 

We insert the following communication from the Hon. 
William F. De Wolf, cf Chicago, helieving that it will be 
interesting to his many friends and acquaintances in Madi- 
son county. He came to the couaty in 1856, and was for 
several years a resident of Godfrey and Alton: 


He is now living at Princeton, New Jer- 


W. R. Baty, Es2., Elwardsville, T. 


At your request I write a few of my recollections of dear 
old Madison county. I fear they will be meagre and unin- 
teresting for all of my papers and memoranda of early ex- 
perience in Illinois were burned up in the great Chicago fire 
of 1871. Indeed all the original matter I can give you 
must be taken from a memory, none too retentive. 1 say 
dear old Madison, for there I really began active life. 
There with a young wife, I looked back on our ancestral 
homes in New England and having left the comforts, not to 
say luxuries, of highly cultivated society, undertook to 
breast the storms of life amid the new and uncultivated 
fields of the vast West, Illinois then being comparatively a 
frontier State. In Noy. 1836 in company with my wife and 
brother, Fitz Henry De Wolf, now of Bristol, R. 1. I left 


From 1825, with . 


Isaac G. Howell married the daughter of George De- | 
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our native state and after nearly a month’s travel reached St. 
Louis, and after a few days’ stay in that city, then coutaiu- 
ing about 12,000 inhabitants, started for Alton, our destina- 
tion, on the steamer Alps. The steamer was a frail bark, 
aud I remember that when we met the strong current at the 
mouth of the Missouri it seemed as if the trembling vessel 
could hardly stem the rush of waters that came pouring 
from that mighty river. I remember having pointed out to 
me the widow Gillham’s farm on the Jllinois side, as an old 
pluce. On this farin | could see from our deck, an orchard 
of apple trees, large and thrifty and in tull bearing. The 
farm lay on the river bank while behind it the vast forest 
of .m uense trees stood intermingled with groves of smaller 
growth. Alas “the orchard, the grove, and the deep 
tangled wild wood ” have all been swept into the Mississippi. 
We arrived at Alton after dark and found shelter at the 
Alton House. Such an hotel in almost any town or village 
in Illinois, would now, 1882, be considered very inferior. 
But we had made up our minds to meet the deficiencies of 


' the new West with the best grace we could, and soon came 


to enjoy the life about to be entered upon. In a few days 
we removed to Liberty Hall, Upper Alton, kept by Mr. 
Randle. Here we passed three weeks very comfortably and 
then removed to the Piasa House in the “ Lower Town.” 
This hotel had just beeu finished by the owner, Judge Haw- 
ley, and was well managed by Mrs. Elizabeth Wait, a 
motherly, kind-hearted old lady whom I shall always re- 
member with pleasure aud gratitude. At the Piasa my first 
child was born. Judge Hezekiah Hawley, referred to, was 
a native of New England who had passed most of his life 
in Kentucky. He was a gentleman of the Henry Clay 
period and an enthusiastic admirer of the great Kentuckian. 
To Judge Hawley, Alton owed much of her early prosperity. 
Her enterprise was such that many thought she would be 
the successful rival of St. Louis. Indeed in 1836 and for a 
time after, the great firms of Godfrey Gilman & Co., Stone, 
Manning & Co., C. B. Rotf & Co, Simeon Ryder, Lewis 
Kelleuberger and many others compared favorably with the 
largest wholesale houses in St. Louis. But two large cities 
could not exist so near to each other, and the capital of St. 
Louis, together with the splendid location, won the day at 
the time spoken of; Madison county already contained a 


| very superior population. No county of the State could 


boast of better citizens than Capt. Benjamin Godfrey, Ben- 
jamin Ives Gilman, George Churchill, Winthrop S. Gilmar, 
Capt Simeon Ryder, Dr. Maish, Cyrus Edwards, Robert 
Smith, Alfred Cowles, Dr. Benjamin F. Edwards, John AN 


| Lusk, Judge William Martin, John Bailhache, Moses G. 
| Atwood, and a host of others somewhat advanced in age, 


not to mention the younger men then just buckling on their 
armor for the battle of life, among whom I will name the 


now venerable Judge Joseph Gillespie, J. Russell Bullock, 


| 
| 
| 


since United States Judge in Rhode Island, Newton D. 
Strong, Junius Hall, John W. Chickering, George T. M. 
Davis, the talented but erratic Usher F. Linder, and the 
still more brilliant McDougal, afterward United States Sen- 
ator for California. Among the clergy I remember with 
ever growing esteem Graves, Norton, Depuy and the vener- 
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able Father Rogers of the Upper Town. Soon after Hon. 
Nathaniel Pope and David J. Baker took up their residence 
in Middletown, and increased the intellectual and social 


attraction of the neighborhood. About the year 1542, [ re- , 


moved from the city of Alton into Godfrey township. Here 
among my neighbors I counted Major George W. Long, 
Don Alonzo Spaulding, the Mason and Searritt families, and 
many others, all of whom I look back upon with the kindest 
neighborly remembrances. Six of my eight children were 
born in Midison county. I take pride in saying two of my 
sons, both born in that county, served in the war for the 
suppression of the Rebellion. The eldest entered the ser- 


vice as a private at the breaking out of the war, leaving a | 
lucrative position in the office of the President of the Ifli- 


nois Central Railroad. He was one of the famons “ Taylor's 
Battery,” composed of some of the best young meu of Cook 
county, and commanded by Capt. Ezra Taylor, of Chicago. 
After participating in several battles, among others, Donel- 
son and Belmont, at the last named receiving a wound, 


young De Wolf was promoted fur merit to a 2d Lieutenancy — 
' except to add the expression of my belief to those who have 


in the Regular Army, to wit: Battery C. 3d Regiment of U. 
S. Artillery, commanded by Capt. (now General) Horatio 
Gates Gibson. At Williamsburg, Va., in his first engage- 
ment after his promotion on the 4th of May, 1862, he was 
mortally wounded while gallautly leading his men 
taken to Washington, where at the hospitable residence of 
the Hon fsaae Arnold, then member of Congress from 
Cook county, after three weeks’ suffering, he laid down his 
life on the altar of his country. His mother was with him 
from the first moment she could reach him, after he received 
his wound, till he clo-ed his eyes in death. After knowing 
him for years, Gen. McClellan, then Commander-in-Chief, 


He was | 


endorsed an application for his promotion to the Regular | 


Army in these words, “no better appointment can be made 
from civil life.’ Capt. Gibson, Commander of Battery C. 
under date June 7, 1862, thus writes a friend in Chicago: 
“Tn the battle of Williamsburg, one of my subalterns (a 
handsome, gallant boy from Chicago, named De Wolf), was 
wounded, and I regret to say has since died. I was much 
attached to him, aud if your friends know his family please 
assure them of my sincere sympathy with them in their 
bereavement, and my high appreciation of his coolness and 
gallantry in the midst of no ordinary danger. Poor fellow! 
he joined my battery on the 4th of April; was wounded on 
the 4th of May, and on the 4th of June be was dead.” I 
have dwelt upon the services and death of this young hero 
because I feel sure that the people of Madison will rejoice 
that the noble old county gave birth-place to such a man, 
Some remarkable events occurred during my residence in 
Madison county. The first was the murder of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, and the riots preceding. On the 2d of November, 
1837, was held a public mecting, of which I was secretary, 
called ostensibly for the purpose of endeavoriug to allay the 
excitement then existing, growing out of Mr. Lovejoy’s 
advocacy of anti-slavery doctrines in the Observer. The 
meeting was soon found to be in the hands of those not will- 
ing to allow Mr, Lovejoy the rightsof an American citizen, 
so far as public discussion was involved. This mceting, 


which will ever remain a disgrace to the American churacter, 
adjourned after the passage of some resolutions only calcu- 
lated to influence the mob, and which I will not disgrace 
these pages by quoting. This meeting, had it been properly 
conducted, would have prevented the attack on the ware- 
house of Godfrey Gilman & Co., of the 7th of the same 
month, with all its horrible and appalling results. During 
the session of this meeting, Mr. Lovejoy made his great 
speech in defence of his principles and expressing his deter- 
mination, with the help of God and protection of the laws, 
to maintain his rights. I have heard many remarkable 
arguments in my life—some of the best efforts of Webster 
and Clay, and others of the great men of our couutry, and I 
have read of others uttered under the most thrilling cireum- 
stances; but never did I listen to or read of such an appeal 
to the judgmeut and feelings of men as I did on that 2d of 
November, 1837. I cannot except the immortal defense of 
Paul before Festus. In spite of the hateful spirit which 
possessed the breasts of his foes, many of them were made to 
shed tears. But I can pursue this subject no further now, 


recorded the praises of Lovejoy, that he died fur his country, 
and did more than any one man, by so doing, to bring about 
the abolition of slavery; thus wiping a vile disgrace from 
the constitution of our country. I was attendiug court at 
Carrollton, Greene county, on the 7th of November, when 
the assault on the warehouse and the killing of Lovejoy took 
place, and thus escaped being present on the occasion which 
proved a lasting disgrace to Alton and left a blot on the 
American name ever to he regretted. 

The second event alluded to was the explosion of the 
powder stored in the magazine situated on the bluff behind 
the old penitentiary. A large amount of powder was there 
placed for safe-keeping, and it is supposed that fire was com- 
municated by some evil-disposed person, though what his 
particular object was conld not be determined. So powerful 
was the effect produced that in St. Lonis, twenty-four miles 
distant, it was distinctly felt, and people left the theatre and 
other buildings, fearing that an earthquake was about to 
topple the city into ruins. Almost every pane of glass in 
Second street, Alton, was broken, doors and windows blown 
in, plasteriog shaken down, and in one case at least a rock 
as large as an ordinary water-pail was thrown some twelve 
or fifteen hundred feet, falling on the roof of a house and 
breaking through a chamber, where a sleeping couple were 
suddenly awakened by the dreadful crash. 

The third event to which I have alluded was the great 
flood of 1844. Inthe month of June the “Father of Wa- 
ters” rose higher than at any time previous or during the 
present century. Large steamers received aud discharged 
freight from and into the second story windows of the ware- 
houses on the levee at St. Lonis. At Alton the same thing 
was done. Opposite St. Louis (now Hast St. Louis), then 
called IHinois Town, the river was from eight to twelve miles 
wide, and of sufficient depth for steamers to cross to the 
bluffs, to a place then called ‘ Paps’s” or ° Paapstown,” 
where large transactions in cattle and swine, for the New 
Orleans and St. Louis markets, were made. The damage 
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done by the overflow was as great, In proportion to the pop- 
ulation, as that caused this year (1882) on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi. Indeed, so great was the destruction of property 
that the Legislature, at its next session, exempted from tax- 
ation, for a time, that portion of the State which had suffered 
so much. 

In 1846, while living in Godfrey township, I was elected 
to the State Legislature, my colleagues being William Martin 
and Curtis Blakeman. After a rather stormy session, dur- 
ing which many important questions as to the loeation and 
termination of certain railroads were discussed, we adjourned 
in the utniost good feeling. While at Springfield, I had 
heard great things of the then “coming Chicago,” and in 
the autumn of 1846 removed to this city, then containing 
about fourteen to sixteen thousand people. I will not dwell 
upon the years that have passed. Suttice it to say, I have 
lived to see the State of Illinois become the fonrth in the 
galaxy of States composing our glorious Union, and the city 
of Chicago grow from less than 16,000 to 600.000 in popu- 
lation. I have twice rode on horseback from Alton to Ga- 
lena, and from Galena to the head waters of the Wabash, 
and from thence to Cairo, returning to Alton along the 
shores of the Mississippi, when the whole State did not con 
tain a population equal to that of one division of the city of 
Chicago at this date. Orehards, now forty years old, are 
growing on lands whieh once were prairies that I have 
crossed, without a farm for forty miles; and yet I am a new- 
comer in comparison with some of the old settlers now living 
in Madison county. Since my removal to Chicago, I have 
pursned'a quiet life, not aspiring to office or political pre- 
ferment. I have been Tressurer of the city, and for four 
years a Justice of the county of Cook. As my record here 
would not be germain to your history, I here bid you good- 
hye, always assuring vou, and throngh you the citizens of 
dear old Madison, that [ remember my stay in that county 
with unalloyed pleasure, and look back upon it as a green 
spot, an oasis, in the great desert of life. 


Wituram F. DE WoLr. 
Chicago, April, 1882. 


Judge Joseph Gillespie, having read the above letter, 
makes the following coniments: 

“Hon. William F. De Wolf was for many years an hen- 
ored citizen of this county, and her ableand faithful Nepre- 
sentive in the Legislature. He was one of the few citizens 
of Alton who took a stand in favor of sustaining the right 
claimed by the lamented Lovejoy, of expressing his opinions 
on the subject of slavery, as well as all other questions of 
= public character, being amenable to the laws for the abuse 


of such a right, and if the counsels of Mr. De Wolf had 


prevailed we would have been spared the necessity of havir g 
to apologize for the greatest iniquity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the atrocious murder of one of the greatest and best 
men in the land, by a worthless mob, for the exercise of a 
right guaranteed by the Constitution and laws of the coun- 
try. But the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church, 
and Elijah Loyejoy’s blood fruetified the whole land. In his 
death he pulled down the temples of Dagen. Mr. De Wolf 


| thebattle of Williamsburg, Virginia. 


was a fine lawyer, an aftluent and influential public servant 
and blameless in all the walks of life. He was fortunate 
and unfortunate in hisfamily. Fortunate in rearing a large 
family of most estimable and affectionate children; but 
sorely tried in the furnace of affliction in the loss of four 
lovely daughters by the explosion on the ill-fated steamer 
Bay State, in September, 1853, which was followed in 1862 
by the death of his noble and heroic son, William De Wolf, 
Lieutenant Co. C, 3rd Regt., U. S. Artillery, who was 
mortally wounded while gallantly leading his command at 
Young De Wolf had 
been previously wounded at the battle of Belmont, showing 
that he was ever in the front, at the post of danger. Although 
he entered asa private into the service of his country, he 
very soon so signalized himself as to be transferred to the 
regular army. He was taken off at the age of 21, with bril- 
liant prospects, and hopes of rapid preferment before him, 
He together with his brothers and sisters were born in Madi- 
son county, and we have a right to be proud of him. Iam 
gratified to he afforded this opportunity uf paying this feehle 
tribute of respect to so worthy a scion of my esteemed friend 
with whom J have spent so much time at the Courts and in 
the Halls of Legislation. He and I are in the sere and yel- 
low leaf, but I trust he may be spared many years tu bless 
his family, and reflect honor upon his country as he has so 
well done in times past.”’ 

The early residents of the township were obliged to en- 
dure the discomforts usual to pioneer life. Wild animals in 
early days were numerous. The wolves killed in one night, 
nineteen sheep belonging to Joel Finch, and in one night in 
the winter of 1842, six, out of nine sheep, belonging to 
James Meldrum. It is said of Ezra Gilman, that he killed a 
panther with no other weapon than a heavy stick. His dug, a 
large, heavy one, was in pursuit of a wolf, and ran around 
the head of a hollow, which Gilman crossed, to find that a 
panther had clinched his dog, and that the two were strug- 
gling together. Gilman took a stake from his sledge, and 
beat the panther on the head till he killed him, and thus 
saved the dog. Panthers were seen in the township as late 
as the year 1890. 

LAND ENTRIES. 

The earliest entries of land were made by Jacob Lurton 
one hundred and six acres, in section six, October 13, 1820, 
Josiah Cummings, Oct 18, 1820; N. E. quarter section six; 
Isaac Scarritt, one hundred and seven and sixty-two-one 
hundredths acres, section four, January 17, 1821; Joel Finch, 
D Manrop, and M. Malary, eighty acres in section 26, Jan- 
uary 28 1822; Joseph S. Reynolds, eighty acres in section 
twenty-three, March 2, 1822; and John Murray, east half 
of northeast quarter of section twenty-six, eighty acres, May 
24, 1822. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Though the whole or part of thirty six sections are com- 
prised in this township the area is but little in excess of thirty 
squaremiles. The northern tier of sections is cnt by the line 
dividing Madison from Jersey and Macoupin counties, and 
the southwestern sections are materially encroached upon by 
the Mississippi river. A small portion of the township in 
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the northeast is prairie; the remainder was originally cov- 
ered with heavy timber. The surface in the prairie portion 
of the township is level; the rest is mostly rolling, but well 
adapted to agriculture. There is scarcely an acre that 
is not susceptible of cultivation in some form, A range of 
Rocky blutf lines the Mississippi. There are a number of 
small streams, but only two of sufficient importance to have 
received a name. The Piasa creek, running through the 
western part of the township into the Mississippi, and Coal 
Branch in the southeast, emptying into Wood river, 

Beside the usual agricultural products of corn, wheat and 
hay, much attention s devoted to the raising of fruit. Large 
quantities of apples, peaches, pears and smaller fruit are 
shipped annually to the St. Louis and Chicago markets. 
The bluff lands along the Mississippi have been found to be 
peculiarly adapted to fruit culture, aud numerous orchards 
and vineyards have here been planted. 

A fruit distillery was established by Juhu Castagnetta, 
about a mile north of the village of Godfrey, in 1872. He 
manufactured Jarge quautities of apple, peach, and grape 
brandy and champagne cider. Of cider he makes six or 
eight hundred barrels each year, and in 1880 he made one 
thousand barrels. 


EARLY SCHOOLS AND CILURCHES. 


Mentiou has already been made that the first school in 
the township was taught in the barn of Nathan Scarritt, 
whose daughter Laura was the teacher. Sixteen children 
attended this school. A school was also taught in the years 
1829, 1830, and 1831, at the residence of George Debaun. 
Abigail Scarritt and Elizabeth Peter were the teachers. 
About the year 1832 or 1833,a :chool was established at 
the Bethany church, and for some years atterward this was 
the only school in the township. A West Point cadet, 
named Johnson, taught this school in 1839. Elijah Frost, 
now living in the township, took charge of the school in 
1840, and taught it three years. This was still at that 
time the only school in the township, and pupils came to at- 
tend it from Clifton and Jersey county, boarding in the 
neighborhood. Subsequent teachers were Mrs. Russell Scar- 
ritt, Mary Jane Scarritt, the youngest daughter of Nathan 
Searritt, and William Cunningham. Thetownship was or- 
ganized for school purposes in the year 1842. The first 
Sunday-schoo] was taught in the barn of Nathan Scarritt in 
the summer of the year 1829. 

Early religious services were held at the house of Nathan 
Scarritt, and here the first sermon was preached in the sum- 
mer of the year 1828, by the Rev. John Hogan, a Metho- 
dist minister, now a resident of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Hogan 
was then carrying on the mercantile busivess at Edwards- 
ville, subsequently became a resident of Alton, and afterward 
of St. Louis. 

A Methodist class was organized at the time of the first 
settlement of the township, but no regular church organiza- 
tion existed till 1842. On the 26th of Dccember of that 
year Bethany church was organized Among the original 
members were Hail Mason, Nathan Scarritt, Josiah Randle, 
Simon Peter, James Meldrum, John Mason, Jr., Aaron P. 
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Mason, Richard Blackburn, Elijah Frost, David Rood and 
William Squire. The name of Bethany was suggested by 
Henry P. Rundle. Simou Peter gave to the society the 
ground oa which the church was built. The Randles, 
Scarritts and others were warm supporters of the Methodist 
church, and it was usual for them on Wednesday nights to 
get a big wagon and drive around the neighborhood, col- 
lecting a goodly number to go to Upper Alton and attend 
the weekly class. The Sunday-school, formed in 1829, had 
an irregular existence till 1841, when on the 6th of May a 
Sunday-school was organized at the Bethany church, which 
has since permanently continued. The Rev. N. H. Lee is 
the present pastur of Bethany church 

“The Church of Christ,” in the village of Godfrey, was 
organized on the 2d of November, 1839, with twenty-six 
members. At the first meeting, of which the Rev. Theoron 
Baldwin was moderator, a constitution, confession of faith 
and coyenant were adopted, aud Timothy Turner and Ben). 
I. Gilman appointed elders. Soon afier James Howell was 
added to the session, but on account of infirm health, resigned 
in October 1840. Rev. Theoron Baldwin was installed pastor 
of the church ou the 22d of November, 1840. Abijah W. 
Corey was appointed elder in October, 1841. Capt. Benja- 
min Godfrey, who had united with the Alton Presbyterian 
church in 1833, beeamea memher of the church at Godfrey in 
1844, and on the 5th of October of that year was ap- 
pointed an elder. In the fall of 1842 a large addition was 
made to the church. The Rev. Kiisha Jenny was at that 
time supplying the place of the pastor, who was absent in 
the East. Ju the spring of 1844 the Rev. Mr. Baldwin re- 
signed the pastoral care of the church,and the Rev. George 
Pyle was the pastor from that time till 1846. The Rev. C. 
W. Clapp is the present pastor. The house of worship was 
built at the joint expense of the congregation and Monti- 
cello Seminary, on land belonging to the stminary. The 
church was organized on an independent basis, and not 
connected with any denomination. Twelve of the original 
members were from Presbyterian churches, four from Re- 
formed Dutch, and only two from Congregational churches. 
The Rev. Theoron Baldwin, the first principal of the Mon- 
ticel.o Female Seminary, and the Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, of 
Illinois College, were the leaders in its organization. In 
1854 the church became strictly Presbyterian, and united 
with the Presbytery of Alton. In 1867 the church withdrew 
from the Preshyterian connection and returned to its origi- 
nal independent basis, 

The Bap ist church, on the south line of the township, ad- 
joining North Alton, was built ia 1858. Rev. Mr. Bevins now 
has the pastoral charge. With thechurch a large and pros- 
perous Sunday-school isconnected. There isa Congregational 
church at Melville, of which the Rev. H. D. Platt, of 
Brighton, is pastor. A church building stands three miles 
west of the village of Godfrey, and is known as the White 
Oak church. It was built’ under Congregational auspices, 
and services are held in it occasionally. 


THE VILLAGE OF GODFREY 


Is situate four miles from Altun, in the midst of a beautiful 


ol4 


and highly improved agricultural region. It is atthe june- 
tion of the Jacksonville branch, with the main line of the 
Chicago and Alton railroad, and the namerous truins to St. 
Louis make it an admirable point for suburban residence. 
The name of the town, which was laid off by Capt. Benja- 
min Godfrey and Enoch Long, is placed oo the records as 
Monticello, but it is now universally called Godfrey, that 
being the appellation of the post office and railway station. 
The town plat was rccorded, May 30th, 1840. A town of 
Godfrey, ac joining the original Monticello, was laid out in 
town lots, by James Squire, in 1882, and is northeast of the 
old town. The Monticello Female Seminary is the most 
prominent object of interest in Godfrey. Its proximity to 
Aiton has prevented any great business development. The 
first store was opened by Timothy Turner, in a small 
building, which stil! stands on the lot on which is his former 
residence. Mr. Turner was also the first postmaster. and 
was appointed to that pcsition on the establishment of the 
office in 1840. Previous to that time the citizens got their mail 
at Alton. Turner resigned the office in 1860, on account of 
old age and debility, and Thomas P. Walworth, who had 
formerly been his clerk, received the commission. He held 
the office only a short time, and was succeeded by Benjamin 
Webster. who was postmaster from 1861 to 1881, when he 
was succeeded by the present incumbent, Edward A. Mason. 
Few post offices in the state show such a record of infrequent 
changes, two of the post masters, each having held the office 
for twenty years, 

There are now two grocery stores kept by Edward A. 
Mason and John F. Boyd, and one in which dry goods and 
groceries are sold, of which George Churchill is proprietor, 
John Roberts has a restaurant. The business of blacksmith- 
ing and wagon making was carried on extensively by Aaron 
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within less than a mile of Cliftou. There are about half a 
dozen houses in the place. Mrs. Louis Schmidt has a emall 
store, and has charge of the post office. There is a Con- 
gregatioual church and a publie school, of which George F. 
Long is teacher. A distillery was formerly carried on at 
this point. 


COAL BRANCH 


In the southern part of the township, not far from North 


| Alton, is a settlement comprising about twenty families. The 


inhabitants are mostly engaged in mining coal. There is 
one store, of which John aud Hugh Pierce are proprie- 
tors. The Coal Branch is the name of asmall stream, along 
which out-croppings of coal are visible. Coal was mined 
by Joseph and Richard Whyers, at an early date. They 
supplied the first coal used in the penitentiary at Alton. 


' The coal was procured by a drift, extending into the bank. 


' the pits will be abandoned. 


C. Mason and T. Baldwin, but is now conducted by Mark | 


Robidou and the firm of Wirth & Weber, 
Carl Wenzel, have shoe shops. 
here in the year 1857, by Henry and Uriah Howell, who 
disposed of it to Richard Blackburn, who after running it 
about three years, died. Sears & Dodgson were the next 
proprietors. The mill was finally moved to Clifton, where 
for a time it was operated asa cement mill. 
house is a neat structure, containing three rooms. The prin- 
cipal of the school is James Syuire, with Fannie A. Burgess 
asassistant. The colored school is in charge of J. M. An- 


derson. 
CLIFTON, 


In the extreme southwest corner of the township, was laid 
ont by D. Tolman and Hail Mason, and the plat recorded 
October 10th, 1840. A cement mill was established at this 
point and quite extensive arrangements made for the manu- 
facture of cement, but it was never operated with suecess. 
A saw mill was built by Daniel Tollman and Samuel Thurs- 
ton, about 1835, and was in operation fora few years. Louis 
Steritz, who has the largest vineyard in the township, keeps 
a place at which he dispenses the product of his yineyard> 
and which is often visited by parties from Alton. 


MELVILLE 
Is the name given to a small settlement and post office, 


X. Mater and | 
A flouring mill was built — 


The school- - 


The first pit was opened by James Mitchell, in the summer 
of 1848. A few months later a pit was sunk by Thomas 
Dunford. After the opening of the Chicago & Alton rail- 
road considerable quantities of coal were shipped to Spring- 
field, Bloomington, Chicago and other points in the northern 
and central parts of the state. Not only has this traffic 
ceased, but Alton itself is now largely supplied from more 
distant points. The coal is of superior quality, equal to the 
hest mined in the state, but the vein only has a thickness of 
thirty inches, and the coal can not be mined as cheaply as in 
a larger vein. The shafts range from fifty to one hundred 
and twenty feet indepth. The vein is now nearly exhausted | 
and it is only a question of a few years when the working of 
The owneis of the pits are 
Dennis Noonan, James Mitchell, Peter Robinson, Charles 
Crowson and William Watts, Henry Camp, Peter Taylor & 
Co., Nathan Sydel, Henry Conlon and John Rutledge. 

On the Coal Branch, in early days, stood a flouring mill, 
known as the Whyer’s mill. 


BUCK INN 


Was the name of a former post office which has now changed 
to that of North Alton. James Strong, a native of Cum- 
berland, England, in the fall of 1837, built a large frame 
building, over the doorway of which the antlers of a buck 
were suspended, aud opened it as the Buck Im. This 
building stood on the south line of the township, where the 
Grafton road leaves the road to Godfrey. The building 
was burned down in 1855, and the present brick structure 
was then erected. James Strong died in 1869, and his son, 
Jacob Strong, has since carried on a store at this point. The 
post office of Buck Inn was established in 1868, and Capt. 
P. J. Melling was the first post master. The office was 
kept at his house in the present-Godfrey township. After 
two years, Captain Melling was succeeded by William Hall, 
who removed the office to the present town of North Alton. 
The office was called Buck Inn, up to the time of the incor- 
poration of the town of North Alton. In this part of God- 
frey township, Adolphus Denz built a steam mill in 1860. 
The machinery was transferred in 1852 to a new :mill erect- 
ed just north of North Alton, on section thirty-five. There 
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is also a blacksmith shop, wagon shop aud marble-cutting 
shop, in this part of the township, 

Supervisors. John M. Pearson, elected in 1876-77; was 
succeeded by James Squire, in 1877-18, and hy re-elec- 
tion, Mr. Squire has represented the township to the present. 

Present Township Ojicers.—Supervisor, James Squire ; 


Clerk, James W. Martin; Assessor, Peter Hughes; Collector, 
William Frauk Squire; Commissioners on Highways, Jona- 
than L. Pierce, Peter Myer, George Lindley ; Justices of the 
Peace, J. F. Boyd, P. J. Welling; Constables, Frank Boyd, 
Jolin Meysenheimer; Trustees, L. Bushnell, N. Challa- 
combe, Johu Y. Sawyer; School Treasurer, Elijah Frost. 


ienhOr fot ELLs. 
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ROLAND J. INGHAM. 


Tae Emerald Isle has contributed many of her sons to 
America who have taken high rank in literature, in art and 
in science. Among snch may be properly classed the Ing- 
ham family, who lived in Dublin, and who in their native 
home were libcral patrons of art. Thomas and Jennie Ing- 
ham came to this country in 1816, landing first in New 
York city, thence to Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. Thomas 
was the son of a gentleman, a landed proprietor of Dublin. 
He had a family of five sons and four daughters. A son 
Charles, was an artist, in which pursuit he excelled. Of his 
paintiagsat least two, ‘The Lovers’ and “ Death of Cleo- 
patra,” have received recognition of critics as masterpieces. 
Thomas, a retired merchant in New York city, and now the 
sole survivor of the family; Roland J., the subject of this 
sketch ; Sydney, who was lost at sea in 1841 ; Oscar, who 
lived with Roland and died here in 1870; Florence, Paulina, 
Augusta and Jane Rowena. Roland J. Ingham was born 
in Dublin, Ireland, March 6th, 1507. In 1835, with his 
father’s family he came west, locating about a mile from the 
present home of Lucretia Ingham. His father returned to 
Utica, New York, a few years after, where he dicd Jannary 
9th, 1817. Mr. Ingham’s first wife was Rebecca Pentzer, 
by whom he had five children, three of whom are living. 
Two of his sons, Charles and Theron B., were soldiers ia 
the United States service during the rebellion. On the 22d 
of April, 1853, he was united in marriage by Rev. Wash- 
ington Wagoner, a Methodist Episcopal minister, to 
Lucretia M Ragsdale, formerly of East Tennessce, although 
a Virginian. By this marriage there were born eight chil- 
dren, seven of whom are living. Names as follows; Emma 
Augusta, Thomas Cassius, Julia Paulina, James Arthur, 
Sydney Roland, Jane Rowena and William Edward. 

Mr. Ingham was educated in Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, 
and brought to his farming operations fair culture and a 


great love of art. His beautiful home bespeaks his taste. 


' He was anearuest Republican in politics, aud a devoted mem- 


_ alities. 


ber of the Presbyterian Church in religious faith. Pro- 
gressive in his views, his days were all days of activity. 
Eminently social in his home, its attractions were shared by 
neighbors and friends. Loved and respected and full of 
years, he died February 2d, 1881. 


JOHN CASTAGNETTA. 


Iris a peenliarity of the institutions of the United States 
contradistinction to the institutions of every other 
country, that they assimilate diffecent and discordant nation- 
Every year hundreds of thousands of emigrants 


in 


arrive from different countries, accustomed to other forms 


of government speaking other languages, observing differ- 
ent customs; yet are absorbed and assimilated into a nation- 
ality. In fact we are a nation of fureign elements. Italy 
has contributed many of her sons since Columbus discovered 
the islands along our eastern shores. John Castagnetta was 
born in Genoa, Italy, April 18, 1829. In 1853, he reached 
New York to try his fortune in the new world. His first 
employment was as a railroad hand on the Charleston and 
Memphis railroad, then as a baker and confectioner, which 
he learned in Charleston In 1855, he made his way to St. 
Louis, thence in November to Alton. In 1856, he located 
where he now resides,in Godfrey township, where he engaged 
in the manufacture of wines, branidies, ete., a business he has 
since prosecuted with great success. He married Julia 
Grosjean, July 4th, 1858. She was a native of Paris, 
France, from whence she came to Highland when a child. 
They have three children living, Lonis, James and Louisa. 
Mr. Castagnetta is prompt, energetic and awake to business. 
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Ove of the representative men of his township, was born 
in New Hampshire, August 5th, 1806. His father and 


grandfather were also natives of the old granite state. 


When qnite young his parents moved to New York, and 
during the war of 1812, moved to Vermont. Here he ac- 
quired a fair common school education. In October, 1537, 


they came to Illinois and settled where his widow now lives. 


He was married to Perlina Pond in Vermont, in 1833; by | 


ber he had three children, Ann Louisa Havens, now living 
in Chicago, Illinois; Charles Henry, killed by the falling of 


a tree, and Helin Perlina, wife of William B. Hancock. 
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His second wife was the widow of a printer, Henry K. Stock- 
ton, who died in Upper Alton in 1838. Mrs. Stockton’s 
She was born in 
New Hartford, New York, August 8th, 1798. From 1840 


to 1844, she was matron in Monticello Seminary. 


maiden name was Cynthia Northway. 


She was 
married to John Mason, May Ist, 1846. Few men in the 
community where he lived were more thought of than John 
Mason ; the counsel of few was moresonght. Earnest in all 
his undertakings; faithful in the discharge of all his duties, 
he was respected of all. His death was mourned by many 


friends. 
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Son of Asaph and Eunice Andrews Merriman, was born in 
Wallingford, Connecticut, on the 14th of August 1811. His 
parents were both direct descendants of Lieutenant Nathan- 
iel Merriman and Nathan Andrews, original settlers of the 
townof Wallingford in 1669. He was the fifth born of six 
children, and lived at home on the farm until his seven- 
teenth year, when his father died. He went to New Haven 
to learn the carpenter’s trade; thence to Boston, Mass., 
where he was united in marriage with Miss Edith Bishop on 


March 29th, 1834. This marked an epoch in his history, | 


since by virtue of it he became, as was his wife, an earnest 
and zealous member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
which relation he remained until his death. Mr. Merriman 
was not free from the ambitions of this life. In the summer 
of 1835, leaving his wife and infant son Charles in Midd’e- 
town, he started west, going first via the lakes and canal to 
his brother's in Granville, Ohio. Tarrying but a short time 
he proceeded by horse and buggy westward, reaching Peoria, 
Illinois, in the early autumn time of 1835, There he pre- 
sented his church letters to Bishop Chase, who said to him: 
“ You are the very man [ want, come along with me.” Ar- 
rangements were made for him to accompany the Bishop to 
the site of his new college. There he and the Bixhop 
worked together in the construction of the famons “ Robin’s 
Nest,” so called because composed chiefly of mud and sticks. 


They roomed together, sleeping on a rude sapling bed under 
which the chickens roosted. As soon as the Bishop and 
family were comfortably housed, Mr. Merriman left for St. 
Lonis. For nine years he remained here plying his trade, as 
carpenter and builder. In 1844 he commenced farming 
operations in St. Louis Co., Missouri. Here he carried with 
him his devotion and influence as a Christian man, and was 
the means of establishing a mission at Bridgeton, a town 
near his home. In 1845 his wife Edith died, leaving to his 
care one son and one adopted daughter. In 1850 he, ac- 
companied by his son Charles, then fifteen years of age, went 
to California, crossing the plains er route, here he remained 
two yeurs, returning via the Isthmus and New Orleans, set- 
tling finally on the farm in Godfrey township, now occupied 
by his son Charles. In 1873 he moved to property pnr- 
chased by him in North Alton, near the chapel, and devoted 
much of his time to church Jabor. He was married to Lu- 
einda Wells on the 15th of December, 1845. He died Au- 
gust 13, 1881. At the time he was Senior Warden in the 
church in whose success he took so great an interest. For 
nearly a half century, amid the ups and downs of a more 
or less wandering life beset by its strong temptations, he was 
found always faithful and true to his trust. His memory is 
heldin dear esteem by hosts of his friends who knew him, as 
an honest, upright, Christian man. 
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James MitcHeL. was born in Scotland, December 21st, 
1811. His parents were Robert and Mary Mitchell. His 
father was well liked by his fellows, among whom he was 
somewhat a leader. When he determined on bettering his 
condition by seeking an American home, he brought with 
him some three hundred colonists. ILis objective point was 
Nova Scotia. On the 4th of July, 1829, they landed at 
Pictou, a seaport in that province, brought over safely by 
the brig “ Hero of Gannock.” In all, Robert had a family 
of eleven children, six daughters and five sons, of whom 
James was the eldest. Not altogether satisfied with Nova 
Scotia, they determined on emigrating to the “States,” as 
then called, and made their way to Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1834. The subject of this sketch obtained a fair 
education in the common-schools of Scotland in his youth ; 
he was a clerk in a general store. When he reached his 
majority he worked in cval-miues, first in Nova Seotia, then 
in Pennsylvania. In 1835 he made his way t> the sale 
works on the Kanawha river, in West Virginia ; thence to 
Kentucky, stopped at a village on the Ohio river, about 
180 miles below Louisville, thence to New Orleans. After 
a few years spent thus in looking about, he visited his 
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old Nova Scotia home. 
was united in marriage with Mary Smith, a native of the 
Island of Cape Breton. The marriage rites were celebrated 
in the city of Boston, Massachusetts, on the 7th of October, 


While on this visit, he met and 


Soon thereafter he returned to the States, this time 
to Missouri, and in 1848 to Madison county. To him be- 
longs the honor of having opened the first coal mine in 
Coal Branch, above Alton. By his first wife he had eight 
children, four of whom are living. She died October 4th, 
1857. He was married to his present wife, whose maiden 
name was Margaret Bird, November 3d, 1857. 

Politically Mr. Mitchell is an earnest, unswerving Repub- 
lican. His first ballot was cast for William H. Harsson. 
He has never failed attending a local Republican conven- 
tion since the organization of the party, when physically 
able to do so. Although thoroughly awake to party spirit, 
he never would accept office, save the supervisorship, which 
was forced upon him one term. He has been often a 
member of the central committee, and has ever proved him- 
self a most loyal citizen. Farming and operating in coal 
hive engaged most of his attention since locating in this 
county. 
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THE present popular supervisor representing Godfrey town- 
ship in the county board, is a young man possessed of many 
commendable traits of character. He was born December 
1i, 1845. His parents were William and Lydia Squire 
(Widaman). His father, William, was a native of Devon- 
shire, England, where he was born August 9th, 1814. He 
came to America in 1835, locating first in Coshocton county, 


Ohio, from whence he came to Madison county, IIl., in 1839. | 


Arriving in Alton he commenced work as a laborer, but, 
upon his refusing to work on Sunday, he quit his employ- 
nient, and moved to Godfrey, where he became foreman on 
Godfrey’s farm, a place he held for years. His wife, Lydia 
Widaman, was a native of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
where she was born March 8, 1818. Her father was a 
teacher—a vocation he pursued first in Germany, then in 
this country. On the first of March, 1843, she and Wil- 
liam Squire were united in marriage by Rev. I. B. Randle, 
of Edwardsville. 

James Squire received a fair common-school education, 
which was aided by attendance at Shurtleff College. It is 
related that when attending school taught by Miss Corbett, 
hejand his brother Frank encountered a panther in their 
pathway. Quite terrified, they hurried home, telling the 


story to their parents, who thought it incredible; but the 
following day parties dispatched the monster, and established 
the correctness of the boys’ story. During the war James 
Squire enlisted in the service of the United States in the 
144th Regiment Illinois Volunteers. He has been quite 
uniformly engaged in farming and teaching. In both pur- 
suits he bas been successful. He was married to Mattie 
Braden, March 25, 1874, by whom he has two children 
living, Vinnie Grace and Mattie Pearl, and one dead, James 
William. His wife died May 14, 1882, She_was a daugh- 
ter of Isaac Braden, one of the pioneers of Nameoki lown- 
ship. 

Politically he is an earnest, outspoken Democrat; is a 
member of the Democratic Central Committee ; was clected 
supervisor from Godfrey township in 1877, and has heen an- 
nually re-elected ever since. Wheu it is considered that 
this isa Republican stronghold (Garfield’s majority being 
66), his election can only be accounted for on the ground of 
personal popularity. He is a member of both the Masonic 
and Odd Fellow’s orders ; has been a justice of the peace, 
and was deputy sheriff under R. W. Crawford ; has taught 
thirteen years, and is at present principal of the Godfrey 
school. 
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WILLIAM LINDLEY 


Was born in Lincolnshire, England, May 10th, 1810. His 
father, George Lindley, was a mason by trade, and 
brought up his family in the ways of industry. At the age 


of uineteen years William came to America, landing at first | 


in New York City. Thence he went to Lowell, Massachn- 
setts, where he engaged his services in print works. In 1839 
he made his way westward, and with his savings entered 
land near Carlinville, Macoupin county. Breaking prairie, 
however, and waiting fur returns until a farm could be made 
was too slow for him, hence he went to St. Louis, Missouri, 
where he engaged in the dairy business. Here it was he met 
Mary C. Straw, now his surviving widow. Engaged in sell- 


ing milk from house to house he had for a patron a family | 
named Paterson, formerly of Quincy, and who had brought | 


with them as one of the family Mary, to whom he 
was married November 22d, 1842. She was born in Ger- 
many near the river Rhine, and came with her people to 
America, in 1823. Her family located first in Hamilton, 
Butler county, Ohio; from thence she went with a sister to 
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Quincy, Ilinois, and then to St. Louis Together they con- 
tinued the dairy business successfully until 1851 when they 
moved to Madison county, Illinois, where Mrs. Lindley yet 
lives. ‘There were born to them in all eight children, seven 
of whom yet live. By name they are Sarah, Mary C., 
George, William E Horace, John A., and Samuel S. All 
are straightforward, honest and energetic citizens Dur- 
ing his life Mr. Lindley was an earnest Republican aud im- 
pressed that political doctrine indelibly upon his sons. He 
was a member of the Episcopal Church. Active and ener- 
getic, honest and frank, ever ready to help a friend or doa 
kindness, he succeeded well in life. He died March 2d, 
1869. His widow, a woman of more than ordinary business 
qualities, survives him and has continued farming with 
great success. She has cleared a hundred and twenty acres 
of land since her husband’s death, and bought an additional 
farm in Jersey county. She relates her only transac- 
tion whereby she made money without work as being the 
sale of gold when it was worth two hundred per cent. at a 
bank in Alton. 


VENICE. 


2220 eae 


ZA S situated in the southwestern part of the 
county. It is irregularly shaped because 
of the river course which forms its western 
boundary. It is bounded on the north by 
Chouteau township, east by Nameoki, 


State of Missouri, from which it is separa- 
ted by the Mississippi river. Geograph- 
ically it embraces township 3 north, range 
10 west. It is mostly low and level land, 
part of the great American bottom. Much of it is sandy, 
and is subject to overflow, against which citizens have tried 
in vain to protect it. ‘Trending north and south at a short 
distance from the river bank is the American bottom levee, 


built for the protection of lands from overflow of the river. | 


Its height varies from three to twenty feet. Separated 
from the main land, by a slough of the same name, is Cabaret 


(French tavern) Island, containing in all, about 1,042 acres . 


of land. Much of this is overgrown with willow with here 
and there a sycamore, soft maple or other wood. The acre- 
age embraced in Venice township is nearly eleven sections, 


south by St. Clair county and west by the — 


fourteen miles of railroad track, divided quite equally be- 
tween the Chicago and Alton, the Indianapolis and St. 
Louis and Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific railroads, which 
run parallel, passing diagonally across the south-half of the 
township, which they leave on section 13. 

Venice township was settled as early as 1804, but there 
are only meagre traditional accounts of such settlements. 
A few years afterward several families located here, among 
them George Cadwell, on section 13, and George Richard- 
son, on the same section. Robert McDow, Johu Atkins, 
Daniel Lockhart, and possibly others, were all here prior to 
the war of 1812. George Cadwell was a live, enterprising 
Yankee, who combined the practice of medicine with tilling 
the soil. In 1815 he was appointed by Ninian Edwards, 
Governor of Illiuois, a justice of the peace. He brought 
with him a family of three daughters and ason. In 1818 
he was elected a Senator to the First General Assembly of 
Illinois. Not altogether suited with this section of country 
he emigrated to Morgan county at an earlyday, George 
Richardson, a farmer, a friend of Cadwell’s, lived near him 


and also went to Morgan conuty, where he was drowned in 


or 6,970 acres. There are within the limits, in all, over | Santa creek, near Jacksonville, during a freshet. A dangh- 
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ter Nancy, was married to Asher Chase, an eastern man. 
This was, perhaps the first marriage in the township; that 
of Moses Seeds to Mrs. Mary Wad Ile, of date October 10, 
1813, being the second. Robert McDow, a Kentuckian, 
was an enterprising, energetic man, and had a large family. 
He was the first to erect a horse-mill, which he did on section 
24. Upon leaving the country to go north he disposed of 
his mill to Benjamin Merritt. John Atkins located on sec- 
tion 1, prior to the war of 1812. He and two sons were 
engaged in that war and were present at the treaty made at 
Portage des Sioux,a short distance above Alton, on the 
Missouri side of the Mississippi. A remarkable fact in con- 
nection with Atkins’ family is that in order of birth they 
were: William, John, Jr., Charles, Everett and James, and 
in order of death exactly the reverse, James being the first 
to die, then Everett, Charles, John, Jr. and William, who 
lived to be seventy seven years of age. John Atkins was 
originally from Kentucky; he and his sons were all large, 
able-bodied men, models among pioueers. Daniel Lockhart 
located on an elevated ridge, a short distance northwest of 
where now stands the Venice Elevator, on section 35. At 
present there are representatives of but one of these families 
living within the limits of Madison county,—that of John 
Atkins. The others are gone, and the records left of them 
areindeed meagre. A little later, perhaps in 1815, came a 
yery eccentric pioneer, John Anthony, by name He was 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch stock. His was the first house 
built on the site of the old village of Venice,and was of 
hewed cotton-wood timber. Although it contained but one 
room, Anthony kept lodgers and served up meals to travelers. 
On a shelf was the bottle always charged with “aqua mirac- 
ulous.” He kept a number of skiffs which he hired to — 
parties desiring to cross the river, at a shilling a trip, passen- — 
gers doing their own rowing. On section 25,a family named 
Blum. settled about the same time of Anthony’s coming. 
They, too, were Pennsylvanians. In 1818, Abraham Sippy, 
a young married man, came from Pennsylvania to try his 
fortunes in the then “far west.” Mr. Sippy’s father came to | 
this country a soldier under Lafayette. After the battle at 
Yorktown he deserted the ranks, determined to remain here 
instead of returning to France. His name was Joseph 
Trimeau, but upon determining to remain in America he 
took his mother’s name of Sippy. He became the father of 
seventeen children. Many of their descendants are scattered 
throughout the west, and are energetic, thrifty citizens 
wherever found. 

Anthony’s ferry, operated by skiffs, after a few years time, 
proved unequal to the demands made upon it, whereupon 
Matthew Kerr, a merchant of St. Louis (and for whomI<err’s 
Tsland was named), commenced a horse ferry,in 1826. The 
boat was named Brooklyn Since that time ferry-boats have 
rin regularly to and from St. Louis. In 1842, Lieutenant 
Robert E. Lee, commander in-chief of the Confederate 
forces, during the war of the rebellion, built a dike running 
from Kerr’s Island to the head of Bloody Island. This 
necessitated a change in the landing place of the “ Brooklyn,” 
and the company opcrating the ferry obtained $1,600 da- 


mages from the United States Government. This $1,600 | 
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was devoted to the construction of a bridge connecting 
Kerr’s Island with the main land. The national road—the 
great wagon reute conn:cting the east with the west—termi- 
nated here, and across Kxerr’s Island, about a third of a 
mile north of the present elevator, was the principal street 
of Venice. The “ Nationa] Way,” as it was called, was a 
hundred feet wide. It soon became the ceutre of a large 
trale. Two hotels catered to the wants of travelers; two 
livery stables supplied the trade with horses and vehicles; 
three general stores and two blacksmith shops completed 
the business industries. Que of the stores, kept by Peter 
Smith, was the first brick building erected in the township. 
The flood of 1844 swept everything away except the brick 
store building, a livery stable, also of brick, and a 
part of one of the hotels. During the prevalence of the 
high waters, one of the blacksmiths, a German, in a fit of 
desperation, jumped from the bridge as it was being carried 
off and committed suicide. His was the first smithery in 
the township, erected in 1837. As soon as the waters 
receded the work of repairing commenced. A finer bridge 
soon spanned the slough, and business revived. Trade was 
represented by Peter Smith, James Morris and Charles 
Pearce, engaged in general merchandise. All went well 
with’ Venice until 1851, when high waters again swept her 
away. Much of the beautiful island was carried off, so that 
the former terminus of “ National Way” was far out in the 
Mississippi. The bridge was not rebuilt. A solitary brick 
building remained on the once busy site of Venice.—that is 
now gone. The original town was named by Dr Cornelius 
Campbell, of St. Louis, a gentleman largely interested in 
the old ferry. At the time Venice was first attracting at- 
tention in 1837, a post-office was established on Cadwell’s 
tract, section 13, called Six Mile. It was first kept by 
Joseph Squire; he was proprietor of a public house, called 


_ the ‘‘ Western.’ This was the first established honse, wor. hy 


the name, in the township. [t was a large frame building, 
and, as a hotel, was quite popular with stockmen from above 
Alton, who made it their healquarters. Large numbers of 
hogs and some cattle were annually driven this way to St. 
Louis, following what was called the slough road from Alton. 

The first burial ground was on Cad sell’s tract, and his 
son, Bach, was the first person interred therein, The exact 
date is impossible to obtain. It was, however, prior to 
1820. The first land eatries were by John Atkins, Septem- 
ber 14, 1814, north fraction 3, section 1, 43.8 acres; George 
Richardson, August 17, 1814, southeast fraction section 12, 
36} acres; William Gillham, August 15, 1314, west side 
southeast } section 15, 7% acres, and Juhn McDow, August 
16, 1814, several acres in section 24. Prior to any of these 
entries there were numerous claims made. Some of them 
by heads of families, on account of actual settlement, others 
as militia claims, consequent upon service prior to 1790. 
Among the first, which comprised £00 acres each, within the 
limits of township 3 north, range 10 west, were claim 1,865, 
by Alexis Bryalte, in 1809, to whom it was confirmed; that 
of Nicholas Jarrot,situated on the banks of the Missi sippi, 
opposite Cabarat Island, and near the Kinder Station, and 
claim 637, by James Kinkead, lying within sections 25 and 
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26, two miles above Venice. Among claims confirmed 
to persons founded on act of Congress, granting a donation 
of one hundred acres of land to each militia man enrolled 
and doing duty in Hlinois on the 1st day of August, 1799, 
within the district of Kaskaskia, were, in this township :— 
Claim 1,258, Francis Campeau, confirmed in 1809 to John | 
Rice Jones, survey lies in sections 1 and 12; claim 485, 
Pierre Clement, confirmed to John Briggs, on the bank of 
ihe Mississippi, in section 36, extreme southern point of 
township. Adjoining claim 1258, were claims of nine other 
parties, by name: Pierre Martin, Jr., J. B. Raplais, Jacque 
Mulott, Louis Harmond, Joseph Poirer, Dennis Lavertue, 
Philip de Boeuf, James Lamarch and Constant Longtemps. 
In additiou to these, bearing date January 4, 1813, among 
claims granted by the governors of ‘the northwest and 
Indiana territories, in pursuance of Act of the 3d of March, 
1791 (other than those which were reported in the affirmed 
list. of the late board of commissioners for the di trict of 
Ka-kaskia), and whieh, in the opinion of the present com- ) 
missioners, ought to be confirmed is claim 548, original 
claimant, Jean Baptiste Becket; confirmed by Governor 
Harrison to Etienne Pencenneau This covers a part of the 
town platof Venice. Evidences are not wanting, particularly 
in sections 1 and 12, to prove that some of these claimants — 
or their representatives were the first settlers of this town- 
thip The French had correct ideas of how to settle a vast 
empire when they followed the Mississippi in the very heart 
of the continent, but were unable through paucity of num- 
bers, and through their plan of living in stockaded hamlets 
or villages, to accomplish their purpose. The first preaching 
was by Revs. Chance and Jones, two Baptist mi-ssonaries, 
who preached at the house of Mr. Cadwell as early as 1812. 
George Cadwell was the first justice of the peace, appointed 
in 1815, by Governor Edwards. A Mr. Hart was the first 
constable. The “ Little Jim” was the first steamboat to 
ply between Kerr’s Island and St. Louis. 


TOWN OF VENICE. 


A straggling village was commenced on the island op- 
posite the present village soon after the running of the ferry- 
boat Brooklyn, and in 1841 the name of Venice was given 
the place by Dr. Cornelius Campbell, who, in conjuuction 
with Charles F, Stamps, laid out the town. It was made a 
matter of record November 22d, 1841. Its progress and | 
reverses have already been presented up to its complete an- 
nihilation in 1851. For years thereafter its growth was 
slow. June 24th, 1875, an election was held to determine 
whether the town should be incorporated. It resulted in 
seventy-nine votes for and one against incorporation. Prior 
to this a public meeting was held June 6th, 1873, to con- 
siler the propriety of an incorporation under the General 
Laws of the State. A petition was drawn wp, and thirty- 
seven residents signed it. The act of incorporation was © 
consummated June 28, 1873, and Henry Robinson, Joseph 
Froehly, Theodore Selb, Francis McCambridge, William 
Roberts and John Kaseberg were elected members of the 
first board of trustees July 22d, 1873. Henry Nobinson | 


_ ployment to twenty-five men. 


was chosen president, and Thomas W. Kinder secretary. 
At present the members are: Henry Robinson, J. Froehly, 
Theodore Selb, Fred Kohl, Frank McCambridge. Henry 
Robins on, president, and C. S. Youree, clerk. Several of 
the first elected members have served continually since. 
Under the management of the Board improvements of a 
valuable character in the way of grading and macadamizing 
have been set on foot and suecessfully proseented. The 
Methodist Episcopal church building was erected in 1870, 
at a cost of $1,500. Seating capacity, 300. Catholic 
chureh, built 1881-'2, is an attractive house of public wor- 
ship. Venice has long heen proud of her graded school. 


_ The buildiug occupies a pleasant site, half a mile from the 


principal business street of the village, and is a handsome 
two story brick edifice, well adapted to its uses. It was 
erected in 1863. The Venice Elevator was erected in 1871 
by a stock company. Messrs. R. P. Tansey and John J. 
Mitchell were the prime movers, as they have since heen 
the earnest ab-ttors of the enterprise. At first its capacity 
was 300,000 bushels grain. During the year 1881 this was 
doubled, so that the present capacity is 600,000 bushels. 
During the year 1881 over 3,000,009 bushels wheat were 
handled here. Its accessibility to both rail and river will 
commend it to shippers, so that a prosperous future awaits 
it. 

The Venice Branch Union Stock Yards were established 
in 1874. They have a capacity for handling ten thousand 
head of hogs and five thousand head of cattle. W. A. 
Ramsay, Manager; J. J. Fletcher, Superintendent. In the 
matter of mills Venice has been unfortunate. Bell Bros., 
of Iudianapolis, Indiana, erected an extensive saw-mill on 
the banks of the Mississippi, on the original town site of 
Venice, in 1877. It had a capacity for sawing from eighteen 
to twenty thousand feet of lumber per diem, and gave em- 
In 1882 it was moved to 
Memphis. The Venice Flouring Mills were built by Glenn 
Bros. in 1871, at a cost of $22,000. They were afterward 
doubled in capacity, and $23,000 were expended in addi- 
tional machinery and building. They had five run of burrs, 
and were capable of turning out four hundred barrels of 
flour daily. Keohler Bros. were the proprietors. On the 
13th of March, 1882, they were entirely destroyed by fire. 


GENERAL BUSINESS. 


Dry Goods’ Merchants.—Henry Robinson & Co., Henry 
Rittmann. : 

Druggists.—C. 8. Youree, Hermaun Wilfemeyer. 

Grocers.—Fred Kohl, Joseph Froehly, Henry Robinson 
& Co. 

Blacksmiths—F. Kaseberg, Joseph Froehly. 

‘zrpenters.—Burrel Ogletree, B. V. Merritt, T. L. Con- 

ner, E. Mott. 

Stoves and Tinware.—J. H. Puckhaber. 

Shoemaker.—F. Brewer. 

Hotel—William H. Sippy, “ Union House ” 

Physicians —W. H. Grayson, C. S. Youree. 

Postmaster.—James B. Pinekard. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Venice Lodge A. F. & A. M. No. 621, was instituted Sep- 
tember 5, 1868, by David Ryan. Charter members—Preston 


Bishop, W. Master; G. N. Keener, Sentor Warden; R. J. | 


Brown, Junior Warden; Eli W. Pettengill, Secretary ; Calvin 
Kinder, Treasurer; Jeptha Smith, Senior Deacon; Ben- 
jamin Woods, Tyler; Emil Reif, Junior Deacon; T. J. Irish, 
S. T. Beale. Present Officers—Fred Kohl, W. M.; J.&. 


Sippy, 5. W.; Henry Robinson, J. W.; H. W. Miller, Sec. ; 
Henry Rittmann, Treas.; T. P MeFee, 8. D.; William T. 


Black, J. D.; John Braden, Tyler. 

Aurora Lodge, Knights of Honor No. 325, instituted 
July 11,1876, by members of the Seymour Lodge, K. of IL., 
St. Louis, Mo., with fourteen charter members: C.S Youree, 
John F. Richardson, Fritz Reiske, Seaborn Miller, Burrell 
Ogletree, John Ohrist, Preston Bishop, William Weyb, 
Alonzo Towsey, John Ballet, Frederick Ibig, D. S. Fries, 
D. Fennell and [. G. Wright. This Lodge has sustained 
eight deaths: John Ohrist, Fritz Ibig, H. Linkerman, H. 
C. Moss (murdered), August Breathuhn, Peter Marks, S. 
G. Williams and E. Hall. 


V.D ; William Weyh, R.; R. J. Brown, Chaplain. The 
Lodge is in a flourishing condition, having an active mem- 
bership of forty-seven. 

Oak Lodge, K. of H., No. 1520, was organized March 
22d, 1879, by John T. Richardson, D. G. D, with fourteen 
charter members. Present Officers—Walter Bain, P. D. 
and Rep.; Henry W. Miller, Dictator; D. K. Talley, V. 
D.; F. P. McFee, A. V. D ; Wm. T. Black, R.; Jas. B. 


Present Officers—J. T. Rich- | 
ardson, P. D. and Rep.; B. Ogletree, D.; Charles Spann, 


| Pinekard, F. Rt. ; Dr. aV. H. Grayson, Treas. aud Med. Exc. 

Its present membership is sixty-seven. 
|  Loeal Branch No. 18, Order Iron Hall, was organized 
July 28th, 1881, with twelve charter members: Jas. B. 
Pinckard, C. J.; Walter Bain, P. C. J.; H. W. Muller, 
Aecct.; W. H. Grayson, Treas.; J. T. Richardson, Aj. 
Its object is similar to the K. of IL., offering insurance. 
Members are paid such insurance during life. 

The population of the town of Venice, according to the 
census of 1880, was 613. Its future is bright with promise. 
Its railroad facilities are constantly being increased. Its 
manufaetories just commencing to attract attention, will 
make Venice in time a large suburb of St. Louis. 

The town of Ne+port was laid off by I. W. Blackman, 
of St. Louis, Mo, and plat recorded April 27,1853. It is 
situated on Survey 604, Claim 637, or, more properly, Sec- 
tion 26. It has never attracted any particular attention, 
and consists of a few dwelling-houses only. On Section 24 
is the station of Kinder, near which, on S. E } Sect. 13, is 
a neat church building, now occupied by the German 
Lutherans as church and school-house. It was erected at 
first as a school building by special legislation, obtained 
' through the efforts of Calvin Kinder and others. For 

a time it was used as intended, for school purposes and 

church without regard to sect, but passed from such control 

into the hands of the present management. It is a brick 
building, two stories high. Since the inauguration of town- 
ship organization in 1876, Theodore Selb has uninterruptedly 
represented this township in the county Board of Super- 
visors The population of the towuship in 1580 was 1120. 
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O named iu honor of the Olive family, 
who were early settlers, comprises all of 


vorth by Maconpin county, on the east 
by New Donglas, on the south by Al- 
hambra, and on the west by Omph-Ghent 
township. It is drained by Silver creek 
and its tributaries, flowing principally 
through the eastern and central part. 
Along this stream a considerable quan- 
tity of timber is found. The soil of the township is good 
and in a fair state of cultivation. 

The first settlers were Abram Carlock, John Herrington, 


town six, range six. It is bounded on the | 


James Street, James Keown, Thomas Kimmett, Samuel 
| Voyles, David Hendershott, and Samuel Mekittrick, who 
settled here in 1819, and prior to that date. Abram Car- 
lock was the first. He located on section 34 in 1817, where 
he lived a few years and then left. His cabiu stood near a 
spring, on the north and west sides of Silver ereck, near the 
bank and also near the south township line. Ile made a 
small clearing east of the cabin. An old settler says that in 
1833 saplings as large as a man’s ura had grown on his 


improvement. 
The next settler was John Herrington, Jr. He built 
' quite a large cabin in the west edge of the township, section 
7, in 1817. It had no opening fur light, except the door. 


This was made out of heavy puncheons and swung like 
double barn doors, the upper part being left open for light 
in pleasant weather. When securely closed, this cabia was 
inaccessible. Herrington’s latch-string seldom hung on the 
outside. In 1819 he sold out to Samuel Melittrick, who 
entered one of the first tracts iu the township, August 18, 


1319, 45 acres, in section 6. The same day, James Street | 


entered 80 acres in section 36. Mr. Melittrick planted an 
orchard on the Herrington place in 1819 or ’20, and a tree 
that he set out has attained to a circumference of eight feet 
eight inches, and is in bearing at this writing. In 1827 
Ephraim Best, a native of North Carolina, purehased this 
place, where he continued to reside until his death in 1876 
His widow still survives him, aged seventy-eight, and lives 
on the old place. They raised a family of ten children, six 
now living. He acquired a good property here. In the 
early settlement of the county, he was Constable for several 
years. For a long period of time, the Methodists held their 
meetings at his residenee. Among the early preachers were 
Ballard, Renfro, and Collins. Mrs. Best says when they 
settled on this place, the first house on the road to Edwards- 
ville was that of Francis Roach, and the next was on the 
Barnett place 

James Street located on section 36 as early as 1818. He 
was one of the first land-holders in the township, as above 
stated, He made a small improvement here, but his prin- 
cipal business was that of making powder and combs — two 
articles that found a ready market among the pioneers. 
After the country began to settle up, he sold out and left. 

The first settlements in the northeast part were made by 
Samuel Voyles and David Hendershott, in 1718. They 
built cabins near each other, in the northwest part of section 
13, on the west side of Silver creek. Voyles was from South 
Carolina; he raised quite a family of children, and resided 
here until his death. Robert Y. Voyles, a grandson, is the 
only one of the name now living in the township. Nancy 
Stephenson a daughter of Samuel Voyles, lives in the settle- 
ment. Abel, Henry and Samuel H. Voyles, sons of Samuel 
Voyles, improved farms in the settlement, where they 
resided until their deaths; ihe two former raised families. 
Hendershott lived bere only a short time, and then moved 
to Iowa. 

Thomas Kimmett, au eastern man, located on the south- 
west part of section 12, in 1819, where he lived a few years, 
ani] then returned to the east. 

James Keown, Sr., a half-brother to John Keown, the 
father of Andrew Keown. settled the southeast 80 acres of 
section 35, as early as 1819. He afterward removed to 
Smart’s prairie, where he died in 1861. He was a soldier in 
the war of 1812, and was in the engagement of New Orleans. 
Wiley Smart located south of the Vincent place, a short 
distance, in 1819 or 20. Isham Vincent went from North 
Carolina to Kentucky, and from that State came to Madison 
county in 1817, and was one of the well known old citizens. 
Ile first stopped in the vicinity of Troy, where he taught 
one of the early schools. After three years he came into 
what is now Olive township, and settled on section 36, now 
the Ed. Wardman place. He erected a cabin on the north 
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bank of a little stream; his house stood due north of where 
the grave-yard now is, on that section. Tis house was on 
the Hillsboro and St. Louis wagon-road, and for years this 
was a general stopping-place. He kept a barrel of whiskey 
in his eabin, and was always ready to supply the thirsty. At 
his cabin for many years the votes were cast for Silver creek 
precinet, then comprising all the northeastern part of the 
eounty. In the early times it was the custom for the candi- 
dates to attend the different polls and treat to whiskey and 
make speeches, and on some occasions election day was a 
lively one, all the little neighborhood disputes being settled 
on that day, generally in the afternoon. Vincent had a 
horse mill, with a bolting chest, for a number of years in the 
early times, and made a good quality of flour for that day. 
He was a ‘‘ Hard-Shell Baptist,” and for many years meet- 
ing was conducted at his residence. William Jones, Thomas 
Ray, and James Street were the early preachers. For many 
years he filled the office of Justice of the Peace. He resided 
on the place he improved here until his death, February 26, 
1846, aged seventy-seven years. His wife survived him only 
eleven days, and died at the age of sixty-four years, They 
had a family of eight children. Four daughters grew to 
womanhood, viz., Elizabeth, who married Peter Long; Mary, 
who married John Keown; Barbara, who married William 
W. Pearce, and Martha, who married Isaac W. Pearee, who 
is now dead ; her present husband is William Eves. 

The grave-yard south of the Vincent place was started by 
the Vincent family, Edwin, a son, being the first buried there, 
about the year 1824. 

James 8. Breath located in section 36, among the early 
settlers, where he entered 80 acres. He lived here some 
time, and then went into the Marine settlement. John W. 
Keown came out with his brother Andrew, in 1825" he after- 
ward married Polly “N. Vincent, daughter of Isham Vin- 
cent, and settled a place in section 25, where he improved a 
farm and resided until his death. He raised a family of 
four children—Larkin C., Isham, Margaret, who married 
Matthias Pearce, and John, all now deceased but Larkin C., 
who is a well-known citizen of Edwardsville. Thomas 
Porter Keown settled east of his brother John’s on section 
25, where he improved a farm and resided until his death, 
in the fall of 1867. Previous to his locating here, he lived 
for a time in what is now Alhambra township. His family 
that grew to manhood and womanhood, were William H., 
Margaret, who married Jesse Olive, Alfred, who died in the 
late war, Sinai, who married Joseph Ricks, and Mary, who 
became the wife of Thomas Tabor. Robert Keown settled 
in the edge of the timber southwest of Lewis Ricks’ place, in 
1829, where he resided until his death in 1856. He raised 
only two children that lived to rear families, Hester, who 
married 8. H. Farris, and Robert. The Keowns all came 
to this their new country on pack-horses. Robert and his 
wife came through in the dead of winter. They were a 
young married couple, having started immediately after the 
nuptial knot was tied. After his death, she became the 
second wife of Lewis Ricks. Her death occurred July I, 
1875, at a good old age. 

Tobias Reaves, a native of North Carolina, came here in 
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1828, and beught a small improvement started by a man 
named Ringo, in the southwest quarter of section 36. Reaves 
lived here many years. 
Reaves, in New Douglas, October, 1876. His wife preceded 
him several years. They raised a family of nineteen chil- 
dren, five now living. Wesley is the only one of the fanilly 
residing in the county. At the residence of Tobias Reaves 
the Methodists held their early meetings. 

Peter Long improved a place in the sontheast quarter of 
section 25. He was a minister of the Baptist denomination, 
and is often spoken of in this work as one of the early 
preachers. He was four times married, and now lives at 
Old Ripley, Bond county, a very old man, but still con- 
tinues to preach. 

Elisha Sackett was one of the early settlers. He never 
owned any land, but lived here until about thirty-two years 
ago. Nine of his descendants are now residents of the 
county. Joel Ricks was married in Kentucky to Miss Elen 
Martin; he came here in 1829, and located in section 34, in 
the edge of the prairie, nerthwest quarter, where he resided 
until 1845. He then joined the Mormons, went to Nauvoo, 
Il]., and subsequently to Utah, where he now lives. Lewis 
Ricks, one of the old residents of this towuship, was born in 
Nash county, North Carolina, October, 1800. His father, 
Jonathan Ricks, emigrated to Christian county, Kentucky, 


He died at his son’s, Wesley | 


since cut off inte Trigg county, in the year 1802, where he © 


lived and died. Lewis married Miss Mary Anderson, in 
Stewart county, Tennessee, and in the fall of 1833 came te 
Madison county, and the following year built a cabin on 
section 26, where he has continued to live. He has been 
twice married, and raised a family of ten children by his 
first wife, three of whom are now living, viz., Temperance, 
Alfred and Virgil. 
ship. The daughter married James Pearce, and now resides 
in Kansas. Mr. Ricks for many years was deputy county 
surveyor. He taught school, at an early day, in a schoel- 
house that was built on the sonthwest quarter of section 26. 
John W. Reynolds was the first to teach in this building. 
Mr. Ricks represented his county in the State Legislature 
of 1857. He has acquired sufficient of this world’s goods to 
ease his declining years, and is now quite an old man, well 
preserved in body and mind, for one of his age. John 
Hoxsey was a native of Virginia, and came to Madison 
county in 1817. lis wife, Mary Martin, a native of Ken- 
tucky, emigrated in 1819. Mr. Hoxsey was the father of 
John F, Hoxsey, who is a farmer and stock-raiser, now 
residing in section 32. His wife, Elizabeth Spangle, is a 
native of Tippecanoe county, Indiana. 

Abe] Olive married Elizabeth, a sister of Joel Ricks, and 
the brothers-in-law came te this township together. Olive 
located northeast of Ricks, a short distance, on what is now 
the William Olive place, where he resided until his death, 


S 


ie 


The two sons are farmers of the town- | 


leaving a family of six children, all married and settled in 
life, viz, Jesse, Joel H., Jonathan, Frank, William, and 
Charity, who married Henry Tabor. The old gentleman 
filled the office of Justice of the Peace many years, and lived 
the life of a much respected citizen. John Olive, a brother, 
was one of the early settlers, but lived in the township only 
a short time. For some years he followed tailoring in Ed- 
wardsville and Alten. Subsequently he studied and began 
the practice of medicine, and now lives in Staunton, Llinois. 
James Olive came to Alton in 1833. He was then a boy 
sixteen years of age. The following spring he came to this 
township, and shortly afterward married the widow of 
James Tabor. She was, before this marriage, Sinia Martin, 
of Kentucky, and had one child by James Tabor, now Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ann Lyon. After Mr. Olive’s marriage, he began 
farming on his wife’s place in section 22, where he resided 
until 1845 or 46. They then sold their home here and went 
to Nauvoo, Hancock county, Illinois, and Jocated north of 
that place, where they continued te reside until the Mormon 
trouble, when he returned to Madison, and bought the place 
where he now resides, of his nephew, Jesse Olive. Ife had 
the misfortune to lose his wife in April, 1864. The follow- 
ing November he married Mrs. Mary Shumate, widow of 
Michael Shumate. Mr. Olive has raised quite a large 
family, and as a farmer has been successful in life. For 
many years he has filled the offices of Justice of the Peace 
and Supervisor of the township. John A. Wall, as early 
as 1830 or ’31, settled the James H. Meyers place, where he 
lived for several years. He then seld his improvements to 
James Keewn, who located here and resided until his death. 
He lived the life of a bachelor, his widowed sister, Mrs. 
Margaret Embrey, keeping his house. Sackett settled the 
Franeis place, and Jarrett Cudd, from Trigg county, 
Kentucky, the place just north, in section 23, about 1832. 
John Colesen, from the same county, came in 1834, and 
located on the west side of section 14, where he improved a 
good farm; he now resides with his children, The following 
gentlemen have represented the township in the Board of 


| Supervisors: James Olive, elected in 1876, was re-cleeted 


each succeeding year te 1852; he was Chairman of the 
Board in 1880-81. James MclKittrick was elected in 188, 
and is the present incumbent. The first school on the west 
side of Silver creek, in the south part of the towaship, was 
taught in an abandoned cabin on section 34, by Matilda 
Thompson. The grave-yard on the north side of section 34, 
on the William Olive place, was started in 1834, the first 
grave being dug for the remains of George W. Olive, son of 
Abel Olive. Tue Christian church on section 34 was erected 
in 1862; it is a neat frame church, and is now attended by 
a good, hbera)] ecengregation. The Lutheran chureh on 
section 18 was built in 1870. 
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in the northwestern portion of the county, 
bounded on the north by Jersey and 
Macoupin counties ; east hy Moro; south 
by Wood River, aud west by Godfrey. 
It comprises all of town 6, range 9 west, 
being the northern tier of fractional 


sections. 
West and East Forks of Wood River and their tributa- 
ries; the former entering the township in the northwest 


corner, passing in a southeasterly direction, leaving it | 


on section thirty-two; and the latter entering in the 
northeast corner, meandering in a southwesterly course, 
passing out ou section thirty-five. These streams furnish 
a good system of drainage, and give an abundant supply 
of water for stock purposes. The surface is generally 
quite broken, and on approaching the streams, in many 
places, it becomes very rugged. About three-fourths of this 
township was originally covered with timber, the greater 
portion of which has been cleared and made into heautiful 
and productive farms. The soil is rich and well adapted for 
the growing of all the cereals. 

It is impossible to ascertain, at this writing, when or by 
whom the first settlements in Fosterburg township were 
made. We are informed by some of the oldest settlers, 
that when they arrived, there were several small log-cabins 
in the southern part of the township, which had been 
deserted by some hardy pioneers who, no doubt, beeame dis- 
saticfied with the location, and plunged deeper into the wil- 
derness. 

It is related that Joseph S. Reynolds was the first settler, 
and there is a good foundation for the assertion. We find 
in the records, October 11th, 1814, that Joseph S. Reynolds 
entered thirty-one acres in the northeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter, and forty acres in the southeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter section thirty-three. This was the 
first land entry made in this township. Reynolds lived 
here until about 1822, when he moved to Godfrey township, 
and afterward went to Greene county, in this State. 

Orman Beemau stopped and made some improvements 
on section 28, just south of the Wood's place, in 1816, and 
remained there until 1828. A man by the name of Honey- 
cutt was a very early settler. He located on a small branch 
of the West Fork of Wood river, which has ever since been 
known as Honeyeutt creek. About the same time, James 
Dabbs settled on another branch, a mile northwest from 
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The lands are drained by the ; 


| acres in section thirty-five. 


An old lady, known as “ Granny McAfee,” settled on section 
28 in 1816, and she and her family remained here four or 
five years, and moved to Greene county. William IK. 
Rhodes entered and settled the Wood’s place in 1818 or 719, 
and sold it to Joshua Wood in 1821. October 11th, 1820, 
there were four more land entries made in this township, by 
Lorenzo Edwards, Daniel Wagoner, William W. Gallop and 
Jacob Deck. William Edwards entered the east half of 
the southwest quarter of section thirty-three, 80 acres. He 
lived here but a short time. Mr. Wagoner entered 160 
This settlement was made on 
the Culp place. He was a single man,and remained there 
for a short period. William W. Gallop entered the east 
half of the southwest quarter of section thirty-one, 80 acres. 
It is not known that he ever lived here. Jacob Dick en- 
tered 160 acres, the southwest quarter of seetion thirty-five, 
and was the first permanent settler in the township. As 
above stated, this was in 1820. John and Isaac, brothers 
of Jacob Deck, were also early settlers in the neighborhood. 
These families were all quite large, and a number of their 
descendants are yet living in the county and in the state. 

Green W. Short,a native of Tennessee, came to [}linois in 
the fall of 1818, and located in the Wood river settlement, 
where he remained for two years, when he purchased the 
claim of Abram Sells, on seetion thirty-four of Fosterburg 
township, where he remained until his death. He had a 
family of seven children, only one of whom is now living— 
Perry W. Short—on the old homestead. He was born here 
in 1826. 

James Dooling was another very early settler, a native of 
Ireland, and left his native country for America in April, 
1818. He landed in New York city in July and came 
directly to this county, arriving at Edwardsville in the fall 
of 1818. In the spring of 1819 he moved with his family, 
and settled in Greene county, where he remained until the 
spring of 1821, when he returned to Madison county, and 


purchased a small improvement of George Wood, in the 


northeast quarter of section thirty-four, in Fosterburg town- 
ship. He soon afterward entered 80 acres adjoining his 
purchase. Mr. Dooling continued to reside here until his 
death, in 1845 He had a family of six children, four of 
whom are now living, viz: Edmund, Elizabeth, widow of 
Christopher Coyne, living in Alton; Catharine, wife of John 


_§. Titchenal, in Macoupin county; and John, in Grundy 
~ county. 
Honeyeutt, which has since been known as Dabbs’ creek. 


Edmund Dooling was born in this township, Oct. 
4, 1824, and has always lived on the old homestead. He is 
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among the best citizens of the county, and has held several 
offices of trust in his township, and was several times elected 
to represent Fosterburg in the board of supervisors. 

Oliver Foster was a native of New Hampshire, and mar- 
ried a Massachusetts lady. They emigrated to Illinois, and 
settled at Alton in January, 1819, and from there moved to 
this township in 1825, making his home one mile north of 
the village of Fosterburg, in section eleven. Mr. Foster 
entered the land upon which he located. It had been im- 
proved, however, by a squatter named Blackburn. The 
ruins of the log cabin, which had been partially destroyed 
hy fire, could be seen for some time after their arrival. Mr. 
Foster remained on this place until his death in 1855. He 
had a family of ten children, all of whom lived to maturity, 
and five are yet living, viz: Oliver P., who resides in Fos- 
terburg ; Alonzo, at New Douglas; Aurora B., the wile of 
Jonathan L Woods, in Macoupin eounty; James Monroe, 
in Macoupin; and Rose V., widow of Richard Jenkinson. 
The township and town of Fosterburg are named after Oliver 
P. Foster. 

William E Hill, a native of Kentucky, emigrated to 
Illinois in the spriag of 1830. He stopped one summer in 
St. Clair county, and then entered and settled on 160 acres 
of Jand in section twenty-six, and has lived there ever since. 
Mr. Hill is among the oldest and best citizens of to-day. 

John Vannatta, a native of New Jersey, came west, and 
settled on the northeast quarter of seetion twenty-one, In 
1832, where he still resides, at the age of 77 years. Ile 
reared a family of children, some of whom are now residing 
in the state, and one in this county, the wife of C. C. Brown, 
in Fosterburg 

Joseph Sherfy was born in Tennessee, and settled in Wood 
River township in 1823, where he resided about two years, 
and moved to Missouri. Remaiued in that State until 
1834, when he returned to Madison county, and located in 
Fosterburg township, where he has since continued to reside. 
In digzing the cellar for his residence ou section sixteen, he 
came upon what was evidently an old burying-ground, 
Some of’ the bones were still almost perfect, aud seemed 
much larger than those of our race. Richard Jones, another 
old settler, a native of Tennessee, came to Itlinois in 1834, 
lived part of his time in this township, and died here. His 
son, James Jones, is an old and influential citizen, still liv- 
ing. 

William Dillon, an Ohioan, located within about one mile 
of Fosterburg, on seetion 23, where he entered land, reared 
a family, and is at present living retired in Fosterburg with 
his children. His brother, John D. Dillon, a native of the 
same state, scttled in the township in 1837 Ile had the 
first blacksmith shop in Fosterburg township. It was 
located on section 23, His wife, Nancy Preuitt, isa daugh- 
ter of Solomon Prenitt, born in this county in 1826, 

George Wood, the father of Joshua Wood, whose nanic is 
familiar to all the older citizens, entered land in the north- 
east quarter of section thirty four, about 1821. He was a 
carpenter by trade, and was not a permanent resident. 

Joshua Wood settled in this township on seetion 28, where 
he resided until his death, November 11, 1865, in the 57th 


year of hisage. He had a family of ten children, four of 
whom are still living. His widow still survives, residing on 
the old homestead, in the 71st year of her age, and is still 
hale and hearty. She is a daughter of James Huston, an 
old resident of the county, who was a native of Christian 
county, Kentucky, and came from there to Altou, May 22, 
1819. Iu the fall of the same year he moved out into Wood 
River township, on the place owned by Capt. Abel Moore, 
where he lived for about three years, then entered the south- 
west quarter of section 32, and lived there until the fall of 
1835, when he moved and settled near Shipman, where he 
died Nov. 12, 1846. His widow survived until 1856. He 


- had a family of ten children, only two of whom are living— 


Sarah, the widow of Joshua Wood, above mentioned; and 
Elizabeth, the wife of George N. Sapping, residing in Iowa. 

The Niehols, John Young, Alexander Hart, James Dren- 
nen, William and Mark Crowder, William England, Samuel 
S. Wilson, David Hill, Asa Brooks, Alford Allford, Nan- 
som Chandler, Thomas Eaton, James Reading the Titeh- 
enals, David Rodden, Nelson, David Jones, Hugh 
Jones, and James Bevill were also among the early residents 
of the township. Mrs. Susannah Thompson is a daughter of 
Ransom Chandler, and came to this eounty in 1839. Her 
first husband, Eldred Foster, was born in Madison county 
in 182f; and Jacob Thompson, her second husband, was an 
Ohioan, and came here in 1834. Hazel Luman, residing on 
section 25, is an old resident, and came here from I<entueky 
in 1828. His wife, whose maiden name was Willtams, was 
born in this county in 1833. Mrs. Nancy Cayault, formerly 
the wife of John Deck, became a resident of Madison county 
in 1817. She is now residing with her husband, Abraham 
Cavault. 

The first graveyard was that located on the Jacob Deck 
place. The next was the Short graveyard, now incorporated 
as a cemetery, and named “ Delmont.” Mrs. Jacob Deek, 


| jr., a daughter of Green W. Short, was the first person buried 


' construction of J. M. Cooper's residence. 


there. Members of the Wood family were also buried in 
the old part of the cemetery. 

School was first tanght in a log house, built on Perry W. 
Short’s place, on section thirty-four, in 1832. It was used a 
short time for both school and ehurch purposes. The ear- 
liest Sunday-school was organized in it. The logs of this 
house were subsequently moved from there and used in the 
There are now 
seven school districts, and one fractional, in Fosterburg, 
all of which have neat and substantial houses, where school 
is taught the greater part of the year. 

The old Antioch chureh was the first house of worship in 
Fosterburg township. It was a log structure, neither chinked 
nor daubed, erected in the latter part of 1832. There was 
afterward a frame church erected at the same place, which 
was destroyed by fire in 1863. These were built by the 
Christian denomination. 

There have been only three attempts made at building 
mills in this township, the first being erected by Samuel 
and William Dillon, on section 23, in 1834. 
mill. 


It was a saw- 
The second was to be a flouring mill; it was, how- 
ever, only partially completed when it was destroyed by fire 
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Thomas Titchenal is operating a saw-mill at present in Fos- 
terburg. 

The first post-office was established during the days of 
stages, on the Springfield road, half a mile north of the vil- 
lage of Fosterburg. Johu Nichols was the first post-master. 

There is an abundance of coal underlying the whole sur- 
face of Fosterburg township, and several mines have been 
opened and worked to a limited degree, to supply only the 
local demands. The vein averages about four and a-half 
feet in thickness, and is found from sixty to eighty feet be- 
low the surface. There are at present three mines in opera- 
tion, worked by the following parties: John Hill, William 
Challingsworth and John Hankhaus, al) located on section 
26, and worked by shaft with horse-power. 

The inhabitants of Fosterburg township are an enterpris- 
ing and intelligent people, who are using their united efforts 
to advance the township in wealth and prosperity. They 
are almost all of the agricultural class, indnstrious and 
pains-taking, and their improvements are equal to any in 


the county. 
There have been only two gentlemen who have had the 


honor of representing this township in the board of super- 
yvisors—Edmund Dooling and John S. Culp. Mr. Dooling 
was elected in 1876, and, by re-eleetion, served until 1881, 
when Mr. Culp was elected, and has ever since coutinued in 
that position. 

The township, including the village of Fosterburg, has a 
population of 1,652 souls. 


: FOSTERBURG, 
Is a little village situated in the southwest quarter of sectiun 
14, and was laid out by Oliver P. Foster, the proprietor. 
The plat was recorded in the office of the county clerk, Oct. 
12, 1857. It was first called ‘‘ Foster,” but when applica- 
tion for a post office was made in 1858, it was found that 
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there was another office of the same name, and the “ burg” 
was attached. ©. F. Lobbig has had the honor of being 
post master ever since the office was established. The first 
dwelling, house was erected by Ransom Chandler. C. F. 
Lobbig opened the first store. 

This neat village contains several very good residences 
and business buildings. The prineipal street has good plank 
sidewalks, and is kept up in nice style. The place is a great 
convenience to the citizens of the township. It contains 
three brick churches,—the German Presbyterian, erected in 
1858 ; the German Baptist, in 1865, and the German Method- 
ist, erected in 1864. The district school-house located in 
Fosterburg, isa brick structure, one story high, with a frame 
addition. It employs two teachers. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. 

Physician —F red. Halsey. 

Generul Stores.—C. F. Lobbig and Ernst Greible.. 

Blacksmith Shops-—Jacob Hoffer, John Ost, and Nicholas 
Ost. 

Painter.—Simon Koeppe. 

Shoemuker—Jacob Luft. 

Saloons.—Ramers Bros., John G. Gregory. 

Fosterburg Cemetery was originally a private burying 
ground, John C. Young and Thomas Eaton each donated 
a fraetion of an acre, after which it was used by the public 
until 1873, when an association was organized and a charter 
obtained under the general law for a cemetery. The associ- 
ation purchased more land, added to it, and made consider- 
able improvements. The village has 130 inhabitants. 


woon’s STATION, 
Is loeated on section 29, on the line of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quiney railroad, which passes from north to 
south through the western part of the township. It is a 


| great convenience to the people in that neighborhood. 


BIlOG haze 
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WILLIAM 


Was born in Livingstone county, Kentucky, on the 11th ) 


day of January, 1807, being the fourth child in a family of 
eight children, of whom five were boys and three, girls. 
Their father, David Hill, was a native of North Carolina, 
who removed to Kentucky, and settled on a farm, near the 
close of the last century. W. E. Hill, when a youth, at- 
tended school ; but the facilities fir learning were so slight 
that he reached the age of manhood before making much 


E. HILL 


progress in the art of reading or writing. Upon leaving 
school he worked upon his father’s farm, and at the age of 
twenty-two, married Miss Martha Wilson, the daughter of 
a neighboring farmer. For a brief period after marriage, 
he remained located upon a portion of his father’s farm, 
and then removed, with his young wife, to the State of I}h- 
nois, and settled on a farm in the northern part of St. Clair 
county, « little south of the town of Collinsville. Here Mr. 
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Hill bad the misfortune to lose his wife, who died, leaving 
one son, named Anthony, who lived to the age of fifty. 
One year later, in 1851, Mr. Hill, not being satisfied with 
the loeation, removed to Madison county, and settled upon 
a half section of land in what is now Fosterburg township. 
About the year 1835, Mr. Hill again married. The name 
of his second wife was Mary Brooks, daughter of Asa 
Brooks, of Fosterburg, and formerly of New York. By 


this union he has had a family of thirteen children, six of 


whom are now living, namely: Henry, John, George, Annie, 
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Martha and Charlotte. Mr. [Till has now a fine farm in a 
good state of cultivation, to which he has given almost his 
entire attention. Mr. Efill has acted as school director for a 
number of years, the only official position he would accept. 
In politics he was originally a Whig and strong Abolition- 
ist aud staunch supporter of his intimate friend, Lovejoy. 
Religiously, he was inclined to the Presbyterian faith, but, 
as there was no church of that denomination in the neigh- 
borhood, he has lately become a member of the Methodist 


_ ebureh. 


NEW DOUGHLAS. 


2 4%— 044-9 


HIS, one of the smallest townships, is 
situated in the northeast corner of the 
county, and is a rectangle five and a 
half miles long hy three and three- 
quarter miles wide, bounded on the 
north by Montgomery county, on the 


Leef and on the west by Olive town- 
ship. The south and west is drained by 
the tributaries of Silver Creek. Dry Fork Branch is in the 
northeast part, where it is slightly timbered. There is some 
timber also on the west side. The remainder and greater 
part of the township is a beautiful prairie that has been 
settled principally within the past thirty years. The 
first settler was Daniel Funderburk, a native of South 
Carolina, born in 1786 and served through the war of 
1312, under Gen. Smith. He located on section seven in 
the fall of 1819. J*or several years he was the only resident 
of the territory that now comprises this township. 
he taught the first school ina small cahin built near his 
residence. The children attending lived in the adjoining 
township. Myr. Funderburk lived on the place that he im- 
proved until his death December 11, 1838. He raised a 
family of eleven children, six sons and five daughters, viz : 
Sarah, Thomas, John, Elizabeth, Martha, Henry, Daniel, 
Julia A., Emily, Samuel, and Edward who died im the late 
war. Only two of his children now live near the settle 
ment, Thomas and Julia, now Mrs. Kell. The latter resides 


east by Bond county, on the south by | 


Tn 1823, , 


in Worden, and Thomas is a prominent farmer in the south- . 


ern edge of Macoupin county, aud has served the pcople 
at various times in different positions of trust. John L. 
Carlock came into the township about 1831 December 14, 
1833, entered the first traet of laud. the northwest quarter 
of the northeast quarter of section 19, now part of the S. 


Sparks was the first teacher. 


A. Isaaes place. Carlock improved a forty acre farm, and 
moved from here to Adams county, and subsequently went 
to Missouri. The Methodists held their early meetings at 
his residenee. Cornelius Wood, a brother-in-law, located on 
a place southwest of Carlock’s in section 19, about the same 
time. Ife improved a small farm here, and filled the office 
of Justice of the Peace for some time. He afterward moved 
to Bond county where he died. Robert Greening came in 
1830, and lueated on the same section, south of Wood's, now 
the Fred Rinner place, where he continued to reside until 
his death. He was a strict member of the Buptist church, 
and meetings were eouducted at his house regularly for 
many years. Jackson Allen, a native of Virginia, came to 
the county in 1837, and settled in the township on section 
17, in the spring of that year. His location was some dis- 
tance out in the prairie, where he improved a good farm and 
continued to reside until he lost his wife in 1862. Ie then 
lived principally at his daughter’s near by until his death 
in 1870. He raised a family of seven children, six boys 
and one girl, viz.:; Andrew, George, Abraham, Isaac, David, 
Thomas,and Mary who married Audrew Jackson, Abraham 
who lives in the village of New Douglas, is the only one of 
the family now iu the county. John P. Lindscy settled the 
H. Manshott place in section 20, in 1840. He was the 
second to settle out on the prairie. 

The second school house, a log building put up about 
1839, stood on the west part of section 18. Nelson 
John Funderburk, son of 
Daniel and Mary, Funderburk, was the first born, Septem- 
ber 8, 1822. The first death that of Mary, wife of Daniel 
Funderburk, occurred August 7, 1838. To the first mar- 
riage, the contracting parties were Aaron Vuyles and Sarah 
Funderburk, in 1834. 

Alonzo Foster came to the couuty in 1819 with his father, 
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Oliver Foster, who settled in Salu and afterward at Foster- 


burg, where he died. Mr. A. Foster came to New Douglas 
township in 1857. He was born in Maine, and was three 
years of age when his father settled in Madison county. 
When he located on section 16, in 1857, all the region 
about him was an open prairie. Ie laid out the town of 
New Douglas, September 5, 1860, on the west part of the 
southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of section 16. 
The original town contained twenty acres. Foster and Owen 
laid out an addition afterward on the west side of the road, 
aud other additions have since been laid out. The corporate 
limits now include the whole of section 16. The T. C. and 


St. Louis extends through the township, intersecting the | 


southern corporate limit of New Douglas. In 1860, Costen 
Sawyer put up the first business house, in which he opened 
a small stock of goods. The same year he builta black- 
smith shop and employed John Trype to work in it; Trype 
afterward conducted a shop on his own account. The 
second store was started by Dr. William F. Rubottom in 
1863. He got a post-office established the same year, with 
mails twice a week from Staunton. The town has now a 
daily mail from the same place. Dr. Rubottom was the 
first physician. Ile came in 1860, and continued to practice 
about five years and then went west. The, first regular 
hotel was built in 1876, by Rodo Latowsky, the present 
owner and proprietor. The public school building was re- 
built after the cyclone on a larger plan. It is a two story 
frame building with three rooms, where three teachers are 
employed. The flouring mill, with two run of burrs, was 
built by Martin B. Day on a cheap plan. After about five 
years it was improved by R. P. Finney. Subsequently it 
was improvel hy Foster & Dee. In 1879, Murdock & 
Fletcher became the owners and improved the machinery. 
They sold it to Mrs. Anna Easton, aud the mill is now run 
by Aimos Eastou. No town in the county, in proportion to 
its size has so many churches, there being stx. The Metho- 
dist South was erected in 1867, It was destroyed in the 
cyclone of IS76, and rebuilt in 1880, on a plan somewhat 
Jess than the original. The Baptist church, 30x44 feet, was 
built in 1869. 

In 1874, the Lutherans built a neat frame church that 
was destroyed in the cyclone aud was immediately rebuilt 
about its former size. The Catholics, who have the largest 
congregation, erected their church in 1870. The Methodist 
church, a neat brick edifice, was built in 1877. The Christ- 
ian church was crected in 1878. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. 

Physicians—_W. W. Sharp, B. H. McKinney, A. F. 
Dusenberry. 

Postmaster.—J. W. Lord. 

General Store.—Long & HEpstine, Marney & Foster, 
tobert Alsop. 

Groceries and Confectionery.—Greening & MeMullen. 

Groceries.—J. B. Bishop. 

Drugs.—Lord & Livery. 

Hardware.—\. A. Olive. 

Butcher.—Robert Page, Jr. 


Harness and Suddlers —Latowsky & Douglas. 

Millinery and Dressmaking.—Mrs. Itosie Huber, Mrs. 
Ehard, Mrs. Eiseuhach. 

Barber. —W. E. McDaniel. 

Undertaker, Furniture und Agricultural Implements.— 
Watson & Son. 

Agricultural Implements and Buggies.—E. ¥. Wait. 

Blacksmith Shops—William Loug, John Hine, B. W. 
Stepp. 

Wagon Shop—John F. Smith. 

Shoe Muakers.—Fred. Balweg, Jacob Melheim, Paul 
Douglas. 

Lotel.— Rodo Latowsky. 

Livery.—N. B. Jernigan. 


SOCIETIES, 


Madison Lodge, No. 560, A. F. and A. M, was chartered 
October 1, 1867, with the following charter members: John 
J. Wilber, Master; M.A. Cline, John L. Steward, Francis 
Reeding, G. W. Bently, J. A. Whiteside, H. C. Young, 
William Denney, B. J. Vallentine, Willis McGilvary, A. 
J. Fleming. Present membership thirty-three. 


New Douglas Lodge, No. 547, I. O. O. F., instituted 
April 30th, 1874. Charter members: J. W. Nicodemus, 
N.G.; James R. Prickett, V. G.; Allen H. Newliu, Jobn 
C. Long, and Albert Camlet. Present membership, twenty- 
three. 


The 27th of February, 1876, a very violent cyclone 
passed through the township, entering at section 30, travel- 
iug in a due northeast direction taking its exit in section 3, 
on the south side of Dry Fork Branch. It passed directly 
through the western part of the village of New Douglas, 
eutirely demolishing eleven dwellings, two churches, school- 
house and Masonic hall. It damaged a great many other 
buildings, hy removing them from their foundations, un- 
roofing, etc. The cyclone struck the M. E. Church South 
while an afternoon meeting was heing conducted. About 
forty persons were in the building at the time. Henry C. 
Young, a local miuister and resident of the town, was killed. 
The church, a frame, 3) by 40 feet, was 
atoms aud seut whirling through the air. A great many 
were seriously injured, The German Lutheran church iu 
the line of the storm was also made a total wreck. The 
five persons that were in Masonic Hall at the time it was 
destroyed all received more or less injury. The most 
seriously injured was Robert Alsop, who was taken out from 
the broken timbers with a crushed limb In the edge of the 


torn to 


| village farther north, although not in the exact line of 


destruction, some friends were performing the last sad rites 
of the dead, when the storm came upon them spreading 
devastation and horror on every side. Wagons were over- 
turned, the beds crushed to spliuters and carried away. 
Several women seeing the storm approaching ran to a house 
near by for refuge. No sooner had they gained the inside 
than the building was picked up, whirled round and dashed 
to the ground a mass of broken timbers mingled with 
mangled humanity; one lady hada babe killed in her arms, 
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another had an ankle broken, another an arm, and every 


} 
I 


son was elected in 1876 and held office one term; Abram 


one that took refuge in the house was more or less injured. Allen was Supervisor in 1878-79; Martin Jones, elected in 
1879, served one term; J. F. Long was first chosen in 1880, 
_ and has since held the office, being the present incumbent. 


The names of those who have represented the township 
in the Board of Supervisors appear below: Andrew Jack- 
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HAMEL. 
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tained a part of Edwardsville, Worden 
and Omph-Ghent precincts. It now com- 
prises the whole of town five, range seven, 
bounded on the north hy Omph-Ghent, 
east by Alhambra, south by Pin Oak, 
and west by Fort Mussell. It is drained 
by Cahokia and Silver creek and their 
tributaries. The former flows through the 
northwest part in a southerly direction, aud the latter in the 
same direction through two sections in the southeast part. 
Along the Cahokia a considerable quantity of timber is 
fuund, and the land is somewhat broken. The larger part 
of the township is a beautiful prairie, well adapted to agri- 
eulture. The Wabash railroad extends through it, entering 
at section nineteen and passing out at seetion two. Carpeti- 
ter is the shipping point. To the papers of Hon. Robert 
Aldrich we are largely indebted for much of the data in 
this chapter. Mr. Aldrich was born in Worcester county, 
Mass., January 4th, 1794. In the fall of 1816, he, in com- 
pany with his brother Anson, started on foot for the Illinois 
Territory. On their way westward, in the vicinity of Xenia, 
Ohio, they met some Mussachusetts friends who had pre- 
eeeded them, with whom they remained and worked until 
the following fall, when they resumed their journey. At 
Cincinnati they fell in with Henry and George Keley, bro- 
thers, who with the family of Henry Keley were on their 
way to Edwardsville, Illinois. The Rileys had what was 
called a family boat, and the Aldrich brothers deeided to 
go with them. The party floated down the Ohio until they 
reached Shawneetown. This was in October 1817. Here the 
Keleys decided to follow the river no farther and disembarked. 
They had brought three horses and a wagon on the boat. 
Here the little hand decided to go first to Kaskaskia. The 
horses were hitched to the wagon, the women, children and 
honsehold effects placed in it, and the journey commenced 
overland, through a country devoid of bridges. Oftentimes 
the wagon box had to be utilized as a ferry boat. Swim- 
ming the horses over was an easy task, but the danger 


, 


‘ i), RIOR to township organization, Hamel con- | of getting the family aeross swollen streams with floating 


timbers, in this frail craft, was perilous, The party 
eonsisted of the two Keleys, Mrs. Ann Young, her two 
grandchildren, viz: Henry  T. Bartling and Harriet 
Bartling, Mrs. Henry Keley and Robert and Anson Ald- 
rich. After arriving at Kaskaskia and resting the horses a 
few days, Henry Keley and the Aldriches mounted and rode 
up to Edwardsville, leaving George Keley with the women 
and children. They arrived at Edwardsville in the early part 
of November, and put up at the publie house of Col. John 
T. Lusk. They secured the services of George Coventry 
who was acquainted with the eountry to show them around. 
After inspecting the settlement for a time, Mr. Keley decid- 
ed to locate in section twenty-nine of this township, the north 
line of which was the limit of the government surveys that 
had been made up to this time. On this section Henry Keley, 
assisted by the Aldriehes, built a cabin, and on the 4th of 
January, 1818, his family having arrived from Kaskaskia, 
they began their cabin life, the Aldriches boarding with 
them. With the exception of a small improvement made 
in the year 1811, and abandoned at the eommencement of 
the war of 1812, by a man named Ferguson on section seven, 


_ just below the crossing of Cahokia creek hy the Alton and 


Greenville road, this house of Capt. Keley's was the first 
dwelling erected in the township. The Kaskaskia and 
Peoria Trace, an old track made before the commencement 
of this century, passing along the center of Ridge Prairie 
(called by the French Praire Du Long) through this town- 
ship, and a “trail” made by rangers from Wood river to 
Bond county, were the only roads in 1818. 

Thomas Barnet, a native of Gibson conuty, Tennessee, in 
1817, started to emigrate to Missouri and arrived at 
Edwardsville late in the fall of that year. Ile was a mar- 
ried man at that time and had one child, Juliet. She is now 
Mrs. William H. High, a widow, and lives in St. Joseph, 
Missouri. The winter coming on, Mr. Barnet concluded to 
remain at Edwardsville until spring, when he would con- 
tinue his journey. He rented a small cabin of John T. 
Lusk, that stood near the old fair grounds, isto which he 
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moved his family. He eing an active man, and desiring 
some occupation for the coming winter, entered the south- 
west quarter of section 32, October 23, 1817, and built 
a cabin and made other improvements, such as splitting rails, 
etc. This was the third entry in the township. John Edgar 
made the first, April 29th, 1515, entering five tracts in sec- 
tions eightcen and thirty. Joseph Smith made the second, 
October 2Ist, 1817, entering two hundred and forty acres 
in section twenty-five. Mr. Barnet was the first to improve 
entered land. He erected his cabin where the house of his 
son K. T. Barnet now stands. He worked diligently on the 
place all winter and, in the following March, moved the 
family out from Edwardsville in order to he near his work, 
but with the firm intention of selling out during the summer 
and continuing his journey to his intended destination, as 
soon as the roads would permit. But after becoming settled 
he concluded perhaps this was as good a country as he could 
find on the west side of the Mississippi. So he remained and 
died here, April 2d, 1852, aged seventy-three years. His 
wife died June 25th, 1846. They had eight children born 
to them in this county, viz: Nancy B., Ruth, Samuel P., 
Thomas J., Kimbrough Tinsley O , Sarah M., Rufus C., and 
Alfred P. The four brothers live in the settlement and are 
farmers. Thomas J., the oldest of the brothers, was born Sep- 
tember 10th, 1824, on the old place, and is now the oldest 
native born citizen of the township. Bennet Jones occupied 
a cabin on section three, during the early part of 1818. 
Allen and Keltner made small improvements on section 
five, the same year, but sold out directly and left. Archi- 
bald Lamb commenced his improvement in 1818, in section 
three, where he made a good farm on which he lived until 
his death. In 1818, Samuel Walker built a cabin on section 
thirty, where B. Bange now lives. He lived a few years 
and then moved away. William Mize settled the Col. 
Thomas Judy place. Francis Roach born in Fairfax coun- 
ty, Virginia, a Revolutionary soldier, and Indian fighter in 
Kentucky, came into the Illinois Territory, in 1807, and into 
this township twenty years later and located on section three, 
where he lived until his death, in the year 1845, at the ad- 
vanced age of one hundred and six years. He wasaman of 
very small stature, and of wonderfi! activity. When quite 
advanced in life he delighted to go out with the boys and 
“lay patterns,” as he called it, for them to jump to. He 
would jump up and strike his heels twice together before 
coming down, and then laugh heartily to see the youth of 
the neighborhood try it again and again without success. 
His son, David, also died near the old place. His daughter 
married John Armstrong, who was the first settler in the 
northern part of Shelby county, [linois, James Wilder 
settled the George MeCune place in an early day. Robert 
Aldrich settled on the east side ofsection twenty-nine. The 
cabins of Capt. Keley, Wilder and Aldrich stood iu a row 
extending east and west on the same section. Keley and 
Wilder afterward moved away, and none of their descendants 
now livein the county. Alerich improved a good farm here, 
married, reared a family, and became one of the prominent 
citizens of the county. He represented the county in the 
state legislature of 1842. His death occurred on the old 


homestead. His brother Anson died many years ago, and 
was buricd near where they first settled. 

“Wheat that was sown in the fall of 1818, proved to be a 
good crop. It was the first harvested in the township. Many 
of the wheat fields, in 1820, were affected with what was 
termed ‘sick wheat.’ Persons who ate bread made from it 
would sicken and proceed to vomit, but instinct taught 
the brute creation to reject it. A dog might snatch a piece of 
bread thrown to him but would immdiately drop it. Neither 
enttle nor swine would eat it, and some farmers burned their 
stacks, deeming it utterly worthless.’’ About 1820, Henry 
Keley built on section twenty-nine, what was called a“ band- 
mill,” iu which rawhide bands were extensively used instead 
of cogs It contained a good bolting cloth and chest, but 
was operated for a short time only as it did not pay. In Mr. 
Aldrich’s reminiscences he says: “ There was not an apple, 
pear, peach, or cherry tree or any thing of the sort, except 
such as were in the wild state, in the township when I reach- 
edit in 1817. It was a wilderness. In 181.1, Henry Keley 
and Anson Aldrich went to Griffith’s nursery at Portage, 
Des Sioux, in St. Charles county, Missouri, and got apple 
grafts. They wrapped deerskins around the middle of their 
packages, so they eonld be placed before them on their horses, 
and thus they were brought to our settlement. That was 
the start of my old orchard, fifty-six years ago which bore 
fruit last year, 1874. Not far from the same period Archi- 
bald Lamb and Thomas Barnet set out apple crchards.” Of 
the early settlers of Madison county, none are more widely 
known than the Judys. Col. Thomas Judy was a son of 
Col. Samuel Judy. We was born December 19ih, 1804, at 
the old Judy homestead iu the Goshen settlement. He was 
three times married. His first wife was Lavisa Snyder, 
daughter of Jacob Snyder, one of the early settlers of Madi- 
son county, whom he married March 23d, 1826 The chil- 
dren of this union all died young, excepting Margaret, who 
became the wife of James L MeCorkell. 

Col Judy married Nancy Hayes in 1833. She died 
eleven years later. His third wife was Mrs. Demarts Barns- 
back, widow of George Barnsback. He lived in the Amer- 
ican Bottom until 1849, where he improved a large and val- 
uable farm. In 1550 he came to thistownship. He was a 
very successful farmer and an extensive land owner. In 
1852 and °53 he represented his county in the Legislature. 
His death occurred October 4th, 1880, at a good old age. 
His widow survives him, and lives at the place where he 
spent the last thirty years of his life. He reared a large 
family, now mostly deceased. His sons, Thomas and W1l- 
liam, are prominent farmers of the county and live on parts 
of the old homestead, the former in Pin Oak township, and 
the latter in Hamel. John and Jefferson Fruit were among 
the first to improve farms in the prairie in the southern part 
of the township. A more extended notice of this family 
will be found in the Pin Oak chapter. Among the promi- 
nent early settlers was Judge H. K. Eaton, a native of 
Adams county, Mississippi. He was born April 4th, 1811, 
but spent hisearly manhood in the state of Kentucky, where 
he married Miss Elizabeth Pomeroy. In 1836 he moved to 
Illinois, and located in Edwardsville, his first residence being 
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the house now veeupied by F, A. Wolf. He was a cabinet 
maker by trade, and for many years followed his trade in 
the city of Edwardsville. By his probity and uprightness 
in business matters, he gained the full confidence of the 
people. His good qualities soon pointed him out as one to 
be trusted with public matters, and he was chosen to the of- 
fice of county commissioner, and probate. judge, the duties of 
which he discharged with remarkable ability and fidelity 
Although he was no lawyer by profession, his excellent judg- 
ment and sound common sense, peculiarly fitted him for 
either the Bench or Bar. After serving the people of the 
county so faithfully and well he withdrew from pnblic life 
and retired to his farm in what is now Hamel township. It 
was here that he died, the Ist of April, 1881, being nearly 
three-score and ten years of age. His son, W. P. Eaton, 
now resides on the homestead. 

The first death in the township was that of Mrs Harher- 
while she with her husband was on a visit to an old acquain- 
tance in the vicinity of Archibald Lamb’s place. 


The Omph-Ghent post office is kept at the residence of 
John Weaver in the extreme northwest part of the town- 
ship. Hamel’s corner was started by Frederick Wolf in 
1865. He built a large brick building and opened a 
general stock of goods. He also built a feed stable and en- 
tertained travelers. Before the railroad was built through 
the township there wasa considerable amount of travel on 
the St. Louis and Hillsboro and the Alton and Greenville 
roads, which passed the corners. He did quite a thriving 
business until 1874, when he rented his establishment to his 
brothers, Ernest and William. The former has since pur- 
chased the building and bought his brother William’s inter- 
est, and is now conducting a good paying business. In 1867 
Christian Traub started a blacksmith shop and continued 
the business until he died three years ago. The same year, 
after the blacksmith shop was started, G. A. Engelmann built 
a wagon shop and has continued in the business to 
present time. In 1869 A. J. Hamel, John Handshy & 
Sparks built a flouring-mill with two run of burrs. About 
four years after it was moved away. The upper story was 
cut off and converted into a biacksmith shop, now the pro- 
perty of William Wendlandt. In 1868 Hamel built a frame 
store building and opened a general store. He sold out 
afterward and the firm changed several times. The building 
and most of the stock of goods were c »nsumed by fire in the 
spring of 1830. Hamelsold to George H. Engelmann in 
1871, who had a post office established the following year 
For a time the mail was carried from Worden in a common 
two-bushel wheat sack by a private carrier, paid by the citi- 
zens. The mail now comes from Carpenter once a day, Ernest 
Wolf being the present postmaster. Dr. Joseph Roth com- 
menced the practice of medicine in 1869 and continued sev- 
eral years. ‘Tbe place now has no physician. Hamel’s Cor- 
ner received its name from A. J. EFamel, a farmer who lived 
here and owned all the land originally on the north side of 
the Alton and Greenville road, near the corners. When 
township organization was effected his name was given to 
the township. 


PRESENT BUSINESS, 

General Store—Ernest Wolf. 

Blacksmiths —William Wendlandt, Louis C. Brunnworth 

The blacksmiths both carry a good stock of agricultural 
implements. 

Wagon Shop—G A. Engelmann. 

Shoe Muker—Henry Hanke. 

Hamburg was laid out in 1860 by Henry Morrison and 
F, Soehtke and was situated on the south part of the north- 
west quarter of section twenty-two. At one time it sup- 
ported a blacksmith. 

CARPENTER. 

In the spring of 1877 the Wabash railroad put in a spur 
a half-mile northeast of the station, and it was called ‘“‘ No- 
body’s Switch.’ Six months later a switeh was put in 
where the station now stands and the place was called Car- 
penter, by order of the company The same year twenty 
thonsand bushels of corn were shipped from this point. The 
grain office of H. Breed & B. Clark was erected in January 
1877. The following month F. H. Clark established a build- 
ing attached to the grain office and opened a general store in 
it He was also the railroad agent. The following May a post 
office was established, with F. H. Clark as postmaster. He 
has filled the office to the present time. In the fall of 1877 
Peter Balmer built a house and opened a hotel. The fol- 
lowing winter John Brown built a residence and blacksmith 
shop. In thesummer of 1877 Breed & Clark erected the 
grain house east of the office with a capacity of 5000 bush- 
els. D.S. Shellabarger & Co., of Decatur, in 1881 built a 
grain house south of the depot with a capacity of 30,000 
bushels. In 1880 the railroad company constructed the 
tank and pond. T.H. Clark built his present business 
house in 1881. Carpenter was laid out by John F. Opel, 
and the plat was recorded May 9th, 1877. It is situated on 
the north half of the east half of the southwest quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section eight. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. 

Physiciun—G. C. Gray. 

General Store-—Frank H Clark. 

Grain Dealers—D. S. Shellabarger & Co. 

Grain Lgents—B. Clark & Son. 

Hotels—Charles Spruner, J. Hf. Bange. 

Blacksmith—John Brown. 

Wagon Shop—F. Wehling. 

Harness and Saddles—Louis Kekardt. 

Shoe Maker—U. G Lehrke. 

Millersville was laid out and recorded by Fritz Miller. 
It is situated on the west half of the southwest quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section eight. 

The gentlemen whose names appear below have repre- 
sented the township in the Board of Supervisors: Wilham 
A. Mize was elected in 1876 and held office for one year. 
Isaac Hall, elected in 1877, served three terms. John 
Weaver was supervisor for 1880-81. He was succeeded in 
office by William P. Eaton, who served one term. Mr. 
Weaver was again elected in 1882, and is the present in- 
cumbent. 
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The first school-house in town five, range seven, was bnilt — 


on the land of Robert Aldrich in 1825, and stood near his 
residence. It was a temporary structure, and was used but 
a short time. There were but few familiesin the neighbor- 
hood, and the school was too small to be a source of suffi- 
cient profit to a competent teacher. Myr. Carver and Joseph 
Thompson each taught a short time in it. Not far from the 
same time a log school-house was built near Archibald 


’ twenty-seven, was built in 1872. 
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Lamb’s. It was dignified with a stone chimney. This 
school-house also served as a church. The Lutheran church, 
a good substantial brick building standing in center of sec- 
tion one, was erected in 1861. The Cumherland Presby- 
terian Chureh, located on the southeast corner of section 
The Evangelical church, 
on the northeast quarter of section twenty-two, was con- 


’ ‘structed in 1873. 


* 


Tue Judy family were among the pioneers of IIlinois, and , 
the earliest settlers of Madison county. Jacob Judy, the 
ancestor of the family, was a native of Switzerland, and 
emigrated to America in 1777, and settled in Maryland, 
where he remained ten years. In 1787 he came west to 
Kaskaski, and in 1800 came to the territory now compris- 
ing Madison county. His son, Col. Samuel Judy, the father 
of Thomas, was bon August 19th, 17738. He was a promi- 
nent man in his day, and was elected as Territorial Repreé 
sentative of the Kaskaskia District, which included the 
county of Madison. Upon the organization of’ Madison 
county, he was elected one of the Commissioners, and served 
the people for many years in that capacity. He was, during 
the Indian wars, one of the best Indian fighters that graced 
the annals of pioneer life in Illinois. He was always a 
leader, and was found in the front ranks in every perilous 
expedition against the savages. No family of the early days 
of Illinois can show a better record for fearless devotion to 
home and country than the Judys. He was united to Miss 
Margaret Whiteside, sister of General Whiteside, who was 
also a noted Indian fighter and altogether one of the most re- 
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MRS. DEMARIS JUDY. 


markable men who figured prominently in the early days of 
the west. Of that union, was Thomas Judy. He was born 
in Madison county, December 19, 1804. He grew to man- 
hood, and on the 23d of March, 1826, was united in marriage 
to Miss Lavina, daughter of Jacob Snyder. There were 
several children by that union, none of whom are living, 
Mrs. Judy died; after which Mr. Judy contracted a second 
marriage with Miss Nancy Hays, the date of which was 
March 22d, 1833. She died in 1844. There were two 
daughters by that union, named Eliza, wife of Rufus C. 
Barnett, and Sarah, wife of Isaac C. Davis. 

On the 8th of January, 1845, he married Mrs. Damaris 
Barnsback, widow of George Barnsback and daughter of 
Judge James Yowell, who settled in Macoupin county in 
1827, by which marriage there are three surviving children. 
She was born in Shelby county, Kentucky July 13, 1817, 
and died in Hamel township, in this county in the summer 
of 1882. She had survived her husband several years. Col. 
Judy died October 4th, 1879. The names of the surviving 
children are, Thomas J., born May 15, 1846, and was married 
to Miss Nancy M, daughter of Robert and Nancy McKee. 


March 17th, 1870; William S., born December 29, 1848. 
and married Miss Rhoda A., daughter of Jesse Bartlett, 
Feby. 22, 1871; Mary, born Sept. 24, 1850, and married 
Benjamin R. Burroughs, January 29th, 1873. Col. Thomas 
Judy was elected to represent Madisou county in the General 
Assembly of Illinvis, in 1852. In that position he sustained 
himself with credit and gave satisfaction to his constituents. 
He was often in the Indian wars in the early days of Illinois 
and wasa man of great physical strength and undoubted 
courage, a irue type of that pioneer classwho are rapidly 
passing away. 

In his nature he was singularly kind and obliging. No 
one ever called upon him for aid or assistance, but that it 
was readily and cheerfully granted. He was a man of more 
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than usual good judgment. In those things in which he 
took an interest he was more than ordinarily successful. 
He was eminently a faithful and honest man. What he said 
he believed to be true and whatever he promised he was 
faithful to perform. Generous to all men he was lasting 
and true to his friends. In 1857 he made a profession of 
religion, and attached himself to the Methodist church, and 
ever after exhibited the genuineness of religious experience 
and true Christian faith. His wife was also a member of 
the same church. She wasa kind and generous neighbor 
and friend, a true and faithful wife and devoted mother.* 


*The Judy family is spoken of at some length in several general 
chapters. Therefore we make the above sketch somewhat brief. 
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HIS township is wholly prairie, with the 
exception of about two hundred and 
forty acres on Silver creek, in sections 
thirty-three and thirty-four, which are 
timbered. The township is drained by 
the head-waters of Silver creek flowing in 
a southerly direction. It contains thirty 
sections of land, all of which is arable, 
and is bounded on the north by New 

Douglass and Bond county, on the east hy Bond county, on 

the south by Saline, and on the west by Alhambra. In a 

point of timber on the east side of Saline creek, in section 

thirty-four, in 1818, James Pearce made the first settlement, 

It properly belonged to the Silver creek settlement, and hi, 

cabin was the most northerly situated, as the old settlers 

spoke of it, at the head of Silver creek. All north of him 
was an unbroken prairie, for many years, with only a trail 
here and there through it from the settlement in Bond coun- 
ty, to the settlements on the west fork of Silver creek. He 
was the first land owner in the township. April 14, 1817, 
he entered the west half of the southeast quarter of section 
thirty-four. January 16, 1818, he entered eighty acres more 
in the same section. Hugh A. Pearce, his son, entered the 
east half of the southwest quarter August 5d, 1829. All 
other entries here were of a later date. Mr. Pearce was 
born in North Carolina. His parents went to Kentucky, 
where he grew up, and afterward married Miss Lucy Alli- 
son. Three children were born to them in that State, Hugh 
A., Robert, and William W. 


In 1815, he emigrated to , 


Madison county, and lived for three years in the vicinity of 
Edwardsville, where he settled as above stated. He was 
twice married. Six children were born to him by his first 
wife, after coming to this county, viz: Wiley, Joseph B... 
Alfred C., Melinda, Francis M., and James. His second 
wife was Miss Frances Martin, whom he married in 1837, 
and by whom he had five children, viz: Mary, who died in 
infaney ; Mathias B., Thomas N., Sarah E., and Rachel. Of 
the children, Hugh, Robert, Wiley, Joseph B., and Alfred 
C., when they grew to manhood, went into the southern 
States and settled. William W. located in A}hambra, where 
he now resides, as one of the largest land owners in the 
county. Francis M. has been a practicing physician in this 
and Macoupin counties for the past twenty-six years. He 
has represented his county in the legislature, and he now 
lives in the village of Alhambra. James was a farmer of 
this and Macoupin counties until 1881, when he moved to 
Kansas, where he now lives. Mathias B.is a farmer of 
Olive township. Thomas N. now resides in Texas, where 
he went only a few years ago. Sarah E., now the wife of 
Dr. William Allen, lives in Edwardsville. Rachel, now 
Mrs. James Tabor, livesin Alhambra township. Mr. Pearee 
was the first justice in the township. He filled the office 
for many years. His house stood on the Vandalia and St. 
Louis road, and from the time the road was laid out shortly 
after he settled here, until it was changed and made to run 
farther south in 1835, he kept the stage stand. The first 
death was that of an infant child of his (the seventh son) 
in 1824. The first-born was Joseph B. Pearce, in 1820. 
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The first marriage was that of Hugh A. Pearee in 1859, to 
Miss Susan Carson of Saline township. The old gentleman 
lived in this settlement until 1548, when he moved into 
what is now Olive township, where he lived until his death 
in 1864, at the age of seventy-f-ur years. Jesse Allison, 
Thomas Allison and Thomas Johnson, were the other early 
settlers of Leef. Jesse Allison, a brother in-law of James 
Pearce, settled what is now the William Scrumpf place, in 
1824. Some years prior to his settlement here, he had lived 
in the vicinity of the Biggs’ salt works. where he worked for 
Biggs several years. Ile lived in Leef until 1839, when he 
went to Highland, and subsequently to Cooper county, Mis- 
souri, where he died. Thomas Allison, his brother, built a 
eabin on the land of James Pearce in au early day. Here 
he lived a short time, and then moved to Cooper county. 
Missouri, where he was killed duriug the late war hy the 
bushwhackers. 

Thomas Johnson, Jr., built a cabin a short distance north 
of where the Salem graveyard now is, about 1830. His 
father, Thomas Johnson, Sr., settled near the north line of 
Saline township, in 1818. The junior Johnson lived here 
about thirty years and then moved west. Hugh A Pearce 
settled a place north of his father’s in 1829, where he lived 
until he moved south, in 1834. D. Charter located iu the 
forks of Silver creek, about ten years later, where he im- 
proved a good farm, The first farms made north in the 
prairie, were improved by G. W. Rockwell, A. J. Flinn aud 
Frank Housong. Mr. Rockwell lives on the northwest 
corner of section sixteen. He was born in Clay county, 
Missouri, and came to Madison county in 1838 His wife, 
now deceased, who was a Miss Catharine Peterson, was born 
in Madison county in 1834. The farmers of this township 
are principally Germans, and Jacob Leef, who was born in 
Cauton Schaffbousen, Switzerland, was the first of hix na- 
tionality to settle here. And when the county passed under 
township organization, this township was named in his honor. 
In 1834, then nineteen years of age, he came alone to Ame- 
rica, landing at New Orleans. He had just money cnough 
to reach St. Louis, where he remained until 1840. He then 
came to Saline township and went into the employ of S. H. 
Mudge, where he remained five years. In the meantime he 
earned and saved money sufficient to buy a little farm. In 
1845 he purchased forty acres in section thirty-three, where 
he now resides, and began farming for himself. His place 
was originally settled by Benjamin Furbee, and at the time 
he located here, the prairie north of him for miles was an 
unsettled country, and remained so substantially until after 
the late war, when, in a short space of time, it was wrested 
from nature’s domain. Mr. Leef was married April 8th, 
1244, to Miss Regina Reichet. By this union there were 
born eleven children. He, by industry aud econony, in- 
creased his possessions to upward of three hundred acres of 
land, and he is now living in the enjoyment of a competence, 
respected and honored by his fellow neighbors. John Am- 
buhl, a well-to do farmer on section twenty-eight, was born 
in Switzerland, and came to Madison county in 1839. Fran- 
cis M. Wagoner settled on the eighty acres east of the vil- 
lage of Saline. He is one of the prominent farmers of Sa- 


line township Daniel Ruedy settled on section twenty-six, 
where he has improved a large farm. 


SALINE. 


This is a pleasant little village of about on? hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, lying on the township line. partly in Leef 
and partly in Saline townships. Ic was first called Fitz 
James, and was laid out in 1840, by Henry K. Lathey, 
James Carpenter, George Fulls, Jonas R. Gale, Z. Lowe, and 
William F. De Wolf, on the sontheast quarter of the south- 
west quarter section thirty-three. John Dunean opened a 
store in 1840. His house stood ou the north side of the 
road that runs on the towuship line. He kept a public 
house, and put up a large sign inseribed in prominent letters 
“Fitz James Hotel by John Dunean.” He eontinued here 
in a fair paying business, until his death, after which the 
huildings were burned. Some years after this, the town in 
the meantime making little progress RD. Leggitt put upa 
second store. This also stood on the north side of the road. 
After about two years, he sold out to William Schum, who 
subsequently sold to Johu Bardill and brothers. Mr. 
Bardill afterward purchased his brother's interest in the 
store aud conducted the business for many years. He was 
instrumental in getting a post-office established, called Sa- 
line. The department ordered the name changed, and the 
citizens christened it Grant Fork, which is the present name 
of the post-office. Martin Ruch, in the early history of the 
village, opened a store on the south side, where he is still 
engaged in business. In 1840 one Herrin opened a black- 
smith shop ina little log cabin that stood just eaxt of the 
Douglas store building. He was not an expert at his trade, 
but could mend a chain or elevis, and was looked upon as 
quite an acquisition to the settlement. He afterward left, 
aud for many years there was no blacksmith John Link 
was the second smith. The Catholic church is a handsome 
brick edifice, built in 1872. There is a school eouducted in 
connection with the church. The Lutheran church is a neat 
brick structure erected the same year. The public school 
is a brick building, one story high, with two rooms, in charge 
of James Lane at the present writing. 

PRESENT BUSINESS. 

Physicians.— A. RR. Ransom and A. Saceoni. 

General Store and Post-master—Martin Ruch. 

Hotel—Anton Kraft. 

Drugs.—A. Saeconi. 

Blacksmith Shops —Charles Schmitt, Nie. Mollett and 
Theodore Schwartz. 

Wagon Shops.—G. Winter, Nic. Mollett. 

Harness Shop.— Ik. Salzmann. 

Butcher.—F. Landolt. 

Tinsmith and Stoves.—Joseph Miller. 

Undertaker —F, Oswald. 

Shoemaker.—G. Zweifel. 

The following named gentlemen have been members of 
the board of supervisors: Daniel Ruedy was chosen in 1376, 
and was in office until he was sueceeded by Jolin Bardill in 
1879. John Mulloy was elected in 1880, and has held the 
office four successive terms, and is now the incumbent. 


OVE PaeiG Te iN ae 


HIS, is one of the northern townships, and 
received its name from the church that 
stood near the residence of David Swett. 
Originally Omph-Ghent comprised all 
the territory between east and west 
Cahokia creeks, from the county line 
south to a line running east and west, 
in the center of town five, range eight. 
Since township organizations, it compri- 

ses the whole of town six, range seven, bounded on the north 

by Macoupin county, on the east by Olive, on the south by 

Hamel, and onthe west by Moro township. It is drained 

by Cahokia and Swett creeks, and their tributaries, runping 

in a southerly direction through the more central part of the 
township. Along these streams the land is considerably 
broken and is timbered. The best farming land is found on 
the east and west sides of the township. The Wabash rail- 
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road extends through four sections in the southeastern part, 


and Worden, a thriving village on this line, is the prinei- 
pal trading point. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Near where the Omph-Ghent church now stands, in the 
fall, or winter of 1820, David Swett, a native of Pennsy]- 
vania, erected the first cabin. October 6th of that year, he 
entered one hundred and sixty acres of Iand. It was the 
first tract of land entered. He came to Edwardsville, in 
1817, from his native state. His father died when he was 
quite a boy. His mother bound him out to learn the shoe- 
maker's trade. After serving out his time, he 
immediately, arriving here at the date above stated, when 
four years later he married Miss Elizabeth Tindall, who 
was born in North Carolina, and came here an orphan girl 
with her uncle, Thomas Tindall, in 1817, at the age of 
seventeen years. Inthe spring of 1821, Mr. Swett, with his 
young wife moved into his cabin, and began in earnest the 
improvement of his place. He became the first permanent 
settler in the prairie, near the creek now bearing his name. 
He was the first justice in the district, and afterward rep- 
resented the county on the Commissioners’ Board. He died 
nearly half a century ago, regretted by all who knew him. 
His worthy example in conducting public business is still re- 
membered with pride by many of the old citizens of Madison. 
He built the first frame house in this settlement, and it was 
on his land that the Omph-Ghent church, the first in the 
township, was built, in 1848. His widow, a much esteemed 
lady, lived at the old homestead until her death which oc- 


curred April 1st, 1877. At Mr. Swett’s death, he left six 
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children. Three only are now living: Emily, is the wife of 
John Kell, and now resides in Missouri. Helen, the wife 
of Dr. J. A. Slaughter, lives at Greenville, Tinois. Ade- 
line, widow of Templeton Elliott, now resides at Litchfield, 
Illinois. Mathias Handlon entered eighty acres in section 
thirty-three, the same day Swett made his entry. If he 
ever lived on this land, it was only for a short time, as he is 
forgotten by the oldest citizens in this settlement. In 1825 
Charles Tindal! settled the George Belk place. He came to 
the county in 1817, and lived at Edwardsville, until he began 
his improvement in this township. As early as 1830, in 
company with David Swett, he built a horse mill on his 
place. He was a carpenter by trade, but improved a good 
farm, where he died in 1848, leaving a widow, who died in 
1851. They hada family of eleven children, seven of whom 
grew to man and womanhood, viz: Parham, Thomas, Dora, 
Emily, Nancy, Edward and Sarah. Mr. Tindall filled 
the cflice of Justice of the Peace many years, and lived 
the life of a much respected citizen, leaving his widow and 
ehildren in good circumstances when he died. 

In 1826 Ezekiel Davis, from New Jersey, setiled the 
Henry Moritz place, section thirty-one. Two years later he 
entered eighty acres of land here, and this was the fourth 
entry in the township. He and his wife both died on this 
place, the latter in 1844, and the former about fifteen years 
ago. Of their children, only three are now living. Hannah. 
now Mrs. Thornton Carter,a widow, lives in Moro township. 
Hiram lives at Dorchester and Howell in the west. 

Samuel H. Denton, a native of Tennessee, came to 
Edwardaville in the spring of 1817, where the following 
year, August the sixth, he married Miss Mary Tindall. In 
1838, he settled in the edge of the timber, section thirty, 
east side of Denton’s branch, where he gathered a good deal 
of property about him. His farm comprised upward of 
four hundred acres. He raised horses and cattle in great 
numbers, allowing them to run on the range during the en- 
tire summer and fall at will. He was one of the early 
botanic doctors of the county. A Whig in politics, he never 
aspired to any office. He died on the place he improved, 
March Ist, 1869. Mr. and Mrs. Denton had born to them 
a family of nine children, Three died in infancy. James 
died in 1880. Jefferson in 1865. Martha, now deceased, 
married Amos Hodgeman. Benjamin is in the western 
country. Henry isa farmer, living on the old homestead. 
Sarah, now deceased, married Henry Moritz, and at his 
residence, Mrs. Denton now makes her home. She is the 
_ only old settler now living in the Omph-Ghent settlement. 
| She was born in Ruthford county, North Carolina. Her 


father, Thomas Tindall, emigrated to the Territory of I]li- 
nois, in 1816, arriving at Edwardsvitle in November of that 
year. He was a native of Virginia, and in that state he 
married Miss Martha Wall. They had two children born 
tothem in Virginia, viz: Charlesand Francis; fourin North 
Carolina, William, Mary, Parham and David; three in 
Christian county, Kentucky, George, Lewis and Richard. 
Mrs. Denton says when her father started west from Wen- 
by the families of Ben- 
nett Jones, Thomas Wall and Joseph McKinney. Their 
intention was to visit the Go-heu settlement, and, if not 
pleased with that, to go on to Boon’s Lick, in Missouri. The 
party camped and cooked dinner about where the Court 
House now stands. After dinner the teams were hitched 
and their heads turned westward for the Mississippi ferry, 
where lower Alton now stands. In passing through old 
Edwardsville, Edward Fountain, who was a hotel keeper 
there, recognize! Mr. Tindall. Thoy had been school-mates 
in Virginia. Fountain induced the party to stop fur a few 
days. They went into camp near where the lower Wabash 
depot now stands. Tindall soon moved his family into the old 
log court-house, where he wintered. There was no floor or 
chimney tothe building. The fire was built in one corner 
of the room and the sinoke escaped the best it could through 
a hole in the roof. The second Monday in March, 1817, the 
court convened and the Tindall family had to abandon the 
court-house During the winter, Mr. Tindall built a com- 
fortable hewed log house that stood nearly opposite the 
place where Judte Gillespie now lives. Here he resided 
until he died in 1832. He followed teaming and farming. 
His wife survived him until 1851. Mrs. Denton is now the 
only survivor of the family. Atthe age of eighty she is 
hale and hearty, and looks much younger than her years. 
Wer hair is raven black, with here and there a tinge of gray. 
Her memory retains its early vigor, and with ease she talks 
over pioneer times, giving facts and dites with much aceu- 
racy. In 1830, Parham Wall built a double log house, a 
jittle east of the place where Adam IIGhe now lives, where 
he had the misfortune to lose his wife. He then returned 
to Kentucky, where he lived many years. He afterwards 
eame hack to Madison county and died in Alton. Benjamin 
Bond, sr., came from Tennessee and settled in the northern 
part of section thirteen, in 1826, with his wife and family of 
five children, viz: Thomas, Elizabeth Jane, Benjamin, Mary 
and William. Holland was born on the old homeplace, this 
county. Mr. Bond’s wife died about eight years after his 
coming here. Lucy Ann, the only living child of Mr. 
Bond's second marriage, is now the wife of Joseph Lamh, 
one of the prominent farmers of the township. Mr. Bond 
was married the fourth time, and now lives at Staunton, in 
his eighty-sixth year. He wasa farmer of the township 
until about twenty years ago. William and Benjamin are 
farmers here. Mary, pow Mrs. Jordon Best, lives in Olive 
township. 

One of the oldest citizens now living in the township, is 
Mrs. Nancy Wilcox, widow of Stephen Wileox who settled 
in the northeastern part as early as 1325. Mr. Wileox op- 
erated a horse-mill here for many years. Mrs. Wilcox came 
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to the county a widow. Her brother, George Ninder, 
brought her aud her mother from Kentucky. He had live 
here many years before he brought them out. Mrs Wil- 
cox’s first husband was Jeremiah Brown. He died in Ken- 
tucky, leaving her with three children. She married Mr. 
Wileox in 1854. He died thirty-five yearsago. Since that 
time she has lived the old Wilcox homestead 
and only ashort distance from where they first settled 

She has only one child living, Thomas Minter Brown, who 
is a well to-do farmerin Jowa. She has grand-children and 
several great grand-children living in this settlement. Mrs. 
Wilcox was born in 1796. Her mother was a daughter of 
John Schmidt, who with his wife came from Germany and 
settled in Pennsylvania, where they died. Miss Schmidt first 
married] Jacob Kinder, who was afterward killed by the 
Indians in the early settlement of Kentucky. She then 
married] Thomas Minter, who also died in Kentucky. The 
early preaching in this part of the township, for many years, 
was at the residence of Stepheu Wileox, by the Itev. Peter 
Long. The Lemens and Days were all of the Baptist de- 
nomination. George W. Beaird, one of the early settlers in 
the northeastern part, was a blacksmith, wagon moker, 
gunsmith, and shoemaker. He died near where Worden 
now stands, in 1846. His widow yet survives him at the 
age of seventy-one. Sheisa native of Tennessee, and has 
lived in this immediate vicinity since 1830. William and 
James Best, sous of Michacl Bost, a well-known old settler 
of Macoupin county, improved places in the northeastern 
part of this township among the carly settlers. William 
died in Staunton, and James now lives iu Kansas, but still 
owns his farm here. Tbomas Grant Sr., settled in the ede of 
Macoupin county, on the north line of this township, in 1831. 
His son, Thomas, one of the early settlers of this township, 
was born in South Carolina. He has been twic2 married 

His second wife, Nancy, was a daughter of Col. Samuel 
Judy, born in the county in 1509, and is the only survivor 
of Col. Judy’s family, by his first wife. 
children, four boys and three girls living. Her marriage 
with Mr. Grant, in 1840, was her third. Since marriage 
they have lived in section thirteen, this township. She is a 
hale and hearty old lady, with a good memory and is very 
correct in facts pertaining to the early times, A short dis- 
tance up the branch from where Mr. Grant now lives, in the 
early diys was a deer lick An ambuseade was arranged 
here by the settlers, and the deer coming to the lick fell an 
easy prey to the unerring rifle of the pioneer. Mrs Grant 
says that when she was a girl, she often passed this place on 
horseback going to and from her home to relatives who 
lived in Macoupin aud Greene counties. 

The vicinity of the deer lick was a desolate looking place, 
and the land looked white and poor. She often thought to 
herself if any body ever entered this land it must be a fool. 
She jokingly said that she afterward entered it herself, and 
on trial found it equal to any land in the vicinity for pro- 
ductiveness. Captain Samuel Jackson, who in his early days 
was a sca captain, came to this township among the early 
settlers, and located a place on section fourteen, where Frank 
Peters now lives. Here he resided until his death some 
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twenty years ago. He was born and raised in North Caro- 
lina. There was a little “affair of the heart” connected 
with his life. Through some misunderstanding between him 
and his intended, the marriage was never consummated, and 
he spent his days in single blesscdness. He lived here in 
a small cabin and did his own cooking. He was a very ec- 
centric character, and at one time in his life he had the im- 
pression that some evil-disposed person contemplated placing 
poison in his well. This thought so brooded upon his mind 
that he virtually hecame a monomaniac upon the subject. 
He accordingly built a cabin over his well, and ever after- 
ward kept it securely locked. This delusion led him so far, 
that if he at any time discovered any white substance upon 
his farm, he would view it critically with suspicion. He 
accumulated much property, land and personal, and took 
extra pride in his horses, and he always had some fine ones ; 
and yet his custom was to walk to church bare foot during 
the summer months. He joined the Methodist church, and 
at one time the preacher conducting the service asked him 
to lead in prayer. The congregation all knelt down as was 
the custom, then after several moments of suspense, the old 
gentleman spoke out, “Iam not praying.” The preacher 
remarked, “I see you ain't,’ and then asked some other 
brother to offer prayer. This was the first eal] for 
prayers that the old man had been solicited to perform, 
One can easily imagine the embarrassment of the situation, 
but the event passed off without any further observation on 
the part of the congregation. He was an excellent per- 
former on the violin, and always kept two or three instru- 
ments at hand. He would nse a different violin for each 
occasion, and thus he would entertain his friends, and 
while away many a lonesome hour. Every Friday, it 
was his custom to fast. He often went to the cabin of 
Thomas Grant. One day he stopped in just as dinner was 
on the table. The smoking chicken and new potatoes, 
the first of the season, fairly captivated the old man, Mrs. 
Grant said, Take some dinner with us, Captain. No, said he, 
this is my fast day. Mrs. Grant said, This is Thursday, Cap- 
tain. Said he, Well Nancy, if this is Thursday, I will believe 
you and eat. When the Captain died it was the general 
belief that he had money buried on his premises, and some 
parties did some digging in the vicinity of bis house, with- 
out accomplishing anything, and if the old gentleman did 
bury his surplus money here, the seeret of its whereabouts 
was buried with him. 

Jonathan MeMannus, a Tenuesscean, was one of the early 
settlers. He built a saw and grist mill on Cahokia creek, 
west of where Worden vow stands, in an early «ay, and 
continued to run it fur many years. Ie improved the farm 
where W. J. Piper now resides. He was very handy with 
tools of all kinds, and often made the remark that he could 
make any thing out of wood or iron He had a blacksmith 
shop at one time on the Piper place. For many years he 
lived on the west side of the Cahokia creek. He was twice 
married and reared a family of four children, by his first 
wife, and five by his second. In 1856, he went to Texas, 
where he died about ten years afterward. W. J. Piper, who 
lives on section twenty-four, was born in the Piper =cttle- 
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ment, on Silver creck, Alhambra township, in 1819, where 
he lived until about 1856, when he Jecated where he now 
resides. His father ond mether dicd cn the place thry set- 
tled on Silver creek, the latter in 1861, and the former in 
1864, leaving a family of uine childien, six sons and three 
daughters, five of whom are yet livirg, W. J., Leiig the 
only one of the family that is now a resident of the county. 
Moses Barker was one of the carly residents cn the cast side 
of the Cahokia. He was an eastern man of gocd education, 
and possessed considerable ability, and was one of the prom- 
inent citizens of bis time. He died on his old homestead 
many years ago, and was cne of the first buried in the New 
Hope grave-yard. 

Edmund Butler settled near the center of the township 
on the west side of the Cahokia, about 1833. The improve- 
ment was first started in 1832, by Richard Wall, who built 
a cabin but never lived here. Butler died on this place 
pearly thirty years ago. His widow still survives him, and 
lives on the old homestead. In 1833 Darius Sprewell set- 
tled the P. C. Randall place. He and his wife both died 
here. They left six children. His youngest daughter, Mrs. 
P. C. Randall, now lives on the old homestead. The 
Edward McDonnell place was settled by Robert Page, as 
early as 1880. Edward McDonnell was killed on this place 
in the spring of 1879 in a cyclone. This storm appeared like 
a huge balland seemed to revolve, moving along within a few 
feet of the ground, Houses were raised clear off thir foun- 
dations, smashed to atoms and the pieces hurled in every direc- 
tion. Trees were uprooted or twisted off close to the ground, 
and animals and persons were picked up and carried for 
quite a distance through the air, then dropped, bruised and 
bleeding to the ground. L. R. Weeks was among the early 
settlers in the northern part of the township. He improved 
a good farm, on which he died, leaving quite a large estate. 
His wife still lives on the old place. William Kell, a native 
of North Carolina, caine to Madison county in 1829. He 
entered three hundred and twenty acres near where now 
stands the town of Worden. He reared a family of eleven 
children, all of whom g:ew up and married. THis son, James 
Kell, who, in 1845, started out in life for himself upon a farm 
near Worden, took an active part with John C. Worden and 
others in getting the T. W. & W. QR. R. extended through the 
town. He died in Worden, in 1876. Robert Roseberry 
settled just south of where Worden now is, in 1856, Part of 
the town has since been built on his land. He lived here 
until his death in 1845. His widow who was born in the 
Territory of Indiana, in 1800, survived him until 1875. She 
was the mother of seven children, four sons and three 
daughters, and had lived a member of the Baptist church 
since 1821. Mr. Roseberry for several years filled the office 
of Justice of the Peace. 

Sandford Dove and Samuel] Walker were early settlers 
here. he death of the latter’s wife was the first in the 
northeastern part of the township. The first death occurred 
in the Omph Ghent settlement, and was that of the wife of a 
squatter named Camp. He was a trapper and hunter, and 
lived in the timber east of George Belk’s place, iu a pole 
camp, prior to the settlement of David Swett. Mrs. Camp 
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was laid to rest in the timber near by. Her coffin was truly 
a primitive affair. It was made by splitting a log into 
halves and hollowing them out like troughs, and fitting them 
together. They were fastened with wooden pins. If not as 
elegant as the modern style it was in keeping with the times 
of long ago. 
Mary Swett, daughter of David Swett, January 1822. 
Richard Sandbach, $r., who was born in London, England, 
came tothe township in 1839. He bought a place in sec- 
tions 22 and 28, where his sou-in-law, James A. Welch, now 
lives. He opened a general store here immediately after his 
arrival, which he continued to run until his death, in 1854 
His widow earried on the business, with John C. Worden as 
manager, until her death, about ten years ago. Mr. Sand- 
bach was twice married. His children were: William, 
Richard, George S.and Alice A. The first school tanght in 
Omph-Ghent settlement was in a small log building that 
stood near the present site of the church, in 1825, by 
Springer. The first schooling the children received in the 
northeastern part of the township wasat a log house that 
stood where the Staunton grave-yard is now located. Ata 
later date school was kept by Henry Haveren, on the town- 
ship line, in an abandoned cabin buiit by Benjamin Bond. 
The first Sunday-school was held by Joseph Gordon, a 
Presbyterian, in David Sweit’s log barn, in 1833. The 
Omph-Ghent church was built by that congregation in 1848. 
New Hope Buptist church, north of Worden, was built 
thirty years ago. Frederick Wandshey was the first German 
to settle in the Omph-Ghent settlement. He lo ated a short 
distance south of Swett’s, in 1533. He died Hamel 
township, in 1852. Four of his children, two sons and two 
daughters, now live in the county. Among the older Ger- 
man citizens are: Adam Hohe, Frank Peters, Rev L. 
Blume, Christian and Julius Kohlenhurg, Herm Wiseman, 
Fred and Henry Durstmann, Fred Klein, J. C Schafer, 
Fred Hillebrand, Fred Lescmann a.d H. C. Nubbe. On 
the Cahokia and its tributaries are found, in large quantities, 
building stone of easy access, such as limestone, frecstone 
and soapstone. Some of the quarries have been worked 
quite extensively. But, owing to their distance from the 
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railroad, none of them are now being worked except to | 


supply the immediate neighborhood. 


WORDEN, 

John Lamb, one of the early settlers, lived where his son, 
Joseph Lamb, now resides, in section 25. Nearly half-a-mile 
southwest of Lamb’s a saw-mill was built and a post-office, 
called Lamb’s Point, was established there by William Rose- 
berry, who lived near by. Afterward the office was kept by 
James Burley, who lived just across the road from Rose- 
berry. lu 1857 this office was moved south to the farm 
residence of Hampton Wall, and kept by him Two years 
later Mr. Wall started a store here, and in 1860, he laid out 
the town of New Hampton, comprising ten acres, in the 
northwest quartcr of the northcast quarter of section 35. 
Mr. Wall was a son-in-law of Robert Roseberry, and he 
now yes in Staunton, Macoupin county, and is one of the 
prominent and much respected citizens of that county. Mr. 
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Wall, in 1867, sold his store and interest in the town to 
Jobn C. Worden, who, in 1870, laid out in tewn lots the 
balance of the north eighty of the northeast quarter of 
section 35. Mr. Worden came to the county in 1854, and 
by this time had a good deal of experience in store keeping, 
having, as before stated, superintended his aunt’s, Mrs. 
Sandbach’s store, for several years. He continued the 
business in the store purehascd of Mr. Wall, with a 
steadily increasing trade. After the railroad was built 
through the place in 1870,the company, in honor of Mr. 
Worden, who had taken a very active part in securing for 


the company the right of way and furthering the interests 


of the road, called the place Worden. The namie of the 
post office was then immediately changed. The first mail 
by rail was received here October 12, 1870. Mr. Worden 
was the first railroad agent, and did the company’s business 
fur seven years, at the same time attending to his store. 
For eleven years he was the postmaster. This town was 
originally a country eross-road. In 1867, W. F. Robinson 
started a grocery store. William Wyatt was the first black- 
smith. [Ile opened ashop in 1861, Frank Ferli was the 
second. After the railroad was built the place received new 
life, and during the years of 1373,’74 and’75, grew rapidly. 

H. &. Dorr, M. D. was the first physician. In 1871, the 
Methodists built their frame church, 30x40 feet, at a cost of 
nearly $3,000. In 1876, the German Lutheran ehureh was 


_ built and is used by them also for a school building. There 


' are two steam elevators here. 


, residents of the place. 


John C. Worden and James 
Kell built the first in 1870. At that time steam was not 
used asa motive power by this firm. It has since been 
greatly enlarged: it is now owned and conducted by C. A. 
King & Co., of Toledo, Ohio The secord was built by 
George Breed & Bros., who are still the owners, and are 
Tn 1873, Joseph Floyd & Co. built 
a fiouring mill of three ran of burrs. This mill, through 
bad management, never accomplished much. After running 
about six years it was moved to Jonesborough, Illinois, and 
subsequently destroyed by fire. 


COAL. 


The Worden Mining Co.’s shaft was commenced in the 
winter of 1876. The first coal was sold the following year, 
June 26,1877. The first wagon load of about twenty 
bushels, raised on that day, was drawn through the town, 
and then sold at auction to the highest bidder. Robert 
Nethercott, then of the Worden City Mills, bought it at the 
highest bid, $52.00. After much jollification the load was 
driven to the mill and burned in the furnace. The company 
is composed of farmers and business men of the vicinity. 
The depth of the shaft is two hundred and fifty feet, and 
the vein of coal averages from six to eight feet in depth. 
The Wabash Coal Mining Co.’s shaft on the farm of Joseph 
Lamb, was sunk in 1881, and it is owned by F. P. Baker & 
Co., of St. Louis. J. H. McDonald and others are sinking 
a shaft on the land of W.J. Piper, section 24, and at this 
writing are at a depth of two hundred and fifty fect. They 
commenced work late in the fall of 1881. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF WORDEN. 
Physicians.—I1. R. Dorr, J UL. MeDonald and H. Powers. 


General Stores.—H. C. Picker, C. Rudolph, 
Reese. 


Elenry 


Groceries and Notions.—-W. F. Robinson. 

Drugs and Notions—P. H. Paul. 

Postmaster. —P. tH. Paul. 

Notions —D. Hirschfeld. 

Merchant Tailor and Clothing —F. A. Schmitt. 

Grocerie:.—J. MceDonuell, H. Knollmann. 

Bakery. —Pnilip Enerich. 

Furniture and Unertaking.—Joseph Heidel. 

Hardware and Tinsmith —R. Wildi. 

Saddles and Huruess —J. Uhl. 

Ho'el.—F rederick Putting. 

Livery —J. M. Lowry. 

Boots and Shoes.—Jacob Dornseip, K Lorch. 

Barber.—F. W. Schwer. 

Blacksmiths —F rank Firli, Wm. Schutte, Win. Winter. 

Wagonmaker.— Samuel Merz. 

Police Magistrate—John C. Worden. 

Worden is young tu years, situated twenty-nine miles from 
St. Louis. The census of 1880 gave it a population of 384. 
Since that time it has considerably improved and with the 
growing coal interests and other natural advantages, and from 


the fact that it controls a wide scope of country asa shipping 
point it bids fair to become a town of some importance. 


| store. 
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PRAIRIE CITY. 

Maurice TJartnett was the first settler of Prairie City. 
He built a small log house at the northwest corner of the 
four corners, in 1858. The same year the town was laid ont 
by L L Dorsey. Mr. Klump, the next year, started a saloon. 
The same year F, and E. Best began blacksmithing, and 
continue in the business to the present time. In 1860 a 
general store and saloon was started by John Schaffer. Rich- 
ard Richards built about the same time aud openeda general 
Mr. Schatter had a post office established shortly 
after he began business, and was the first post master. The 
office is Prairie Town. The mail is a tri-weekly one on the 
Edwardsville and Bunker Lill route. Dr. Martin was the 
first physician. The brick Lutheran church, a short distance 
west of the village was built in 1874 at a cost of $11,000. 
The frame church near by, of the same denomination, now 
used for school purposes, was built in 1853. The following 
is the present business: —E. Engel, physician. M. Kyle, H. 
Grote and Jobu McDonnell, have general stores. M. Kyle 
is the post master. F. & E. Best, Albert Farner, black- 
smiths. John Hess, wagonmaker. V. Schulz, C. Bockoer, 
boots and shoes. With a population of one hundred and 
twenty-five, itis situated ina beautiful prairie, surrounded by 
a thrifty class of farmers, and all the facilities of an inland 
town that one could wish. 

The gentlemen whose names appear below have served the 
township as supervisors: James Kell was elected in 1876 
and was in office two terms. He was succeeded by W. F. 
Kell, one term. Henry Dorr was chosen in 1879 and re- 
elected for successive terms till 1881-2, when Joseph 
Floyd, the present incumbent, was elected. 
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JOHN C. WORDEN, 
THE founder of the village of Worden, in this county, is a 
native of England, born at Preston, Lancashire, June 24, 
1834. He was the second son of Peter and Ann (Charnock) 
Worden, whose ancestry date back many generations in 
England, and members of the same family were among the 
exrliest settlers on that narrow strip of country lying directly 


south of Cape Cod, in Massachu-etts. Peter Worden once 


owncd land where now stands Yarmouth Port, in Barnsta- | 


ble county of that State, where he was married, aud died at 


the uge of seventy years. Mr. Worden has in his possession 
a genealogical history of the Worden family covering a pe- 
riod of three hundred years. When, at the tender age of 
six, Mr. Worden had the misfortune to lose his father. He 
remained with his mother until the age of thirteen, when 
that ambition, so marked a characteristic in his hfe, tempted 
him to emigrate to America, which he did, locating at Al- 
bauy, N. Y. Here he fouud employment for six months at 
the public works, with a salary of seven shillings a day. 
Soon afterward he apprenticed himself fur one year to learn 
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blacksmithing at Schenectady. While thus working at the 
trade he attended regularly the night schools, and by studi- 
ous application to his books, made rapid progress in educa- 
tion. After the expiration of his apprenticeship, he became 
a canal-boy on the Erie canal; but being desirous of im- 
proving his education, he soon left, and sought a position 
with a farmer, paying his board by labor, and attending 
school during the winter months. 

His next occupation was working in a brick yard at four. 
teen doHars a mouth, which he continued during the brick- 
making season of six months. 


To further resume his stud- | 


ies he attended for one term, Whitestown Seminary, after | 


which he purchased a half interest in a caual boat. Ever 
changeable, this business did not occupy his attention more 
than six months. During the following winter he drove a 
stage from Mohawk to Herkimer, and in the ensuing spring 
clerked in a provision store. 

Mr. Worden, now competent to teach school, engaged in 
that profession in the winter of 1853-54, in western New 
York State. The next spring he again entered a provision 
store, in which he remained eight months, leaving in 1854, 
to engage with his aunt (Mrs. Elizabeth Sandbach), then 
residing in this county, about two miles northwest of the 
present village of Worden. Mr. Worden was in his aunt’s 
employ about five years, and had now grown to mauhood, 
and during the period of his rambling career, had managed 
to save money, and concluded that he could not do better 
than to devote a portion of it to visiting the home of his 
childhood. Accordingly, early in 1856, he returned to Eng- 
land, where he spent nine months with his relatives, and 
availed himself of the opportunity offered, during his stay, 
of visiting the many places of interest in his native country. 

Mr. Worden came back to this country in the fall of the 
same year, and taught school in St. Louis county, Mo. At 
the completion of his scholastic duties there, in 1857, he 
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again returned to this county, and commenced teaching 
school in Moultonville, where he continued for five winters. 
In the meantime he was appointed Deputy Sheriff and Depu- 
ty Assessor. After the close of his school in Moultonville, 
he went into business for himself at New Hainpton, now the 
village of Worden. 

On the 26th of November, 1867, he was married to Miss 
Virginia J., daughter of G. S. and Naney,J. Weaver. By 
this union six children were born, two of whom have since 
died. On the twelfth of September, 1881, Mr. Worden had 
the misfortune to lose, by death, his most estimable wife. 

In 1869 was in contemplation the Decatur & East St. 
Louis Railroad, now the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific. An 
election was held to consider the matter of contributions, 
and decided against the railway. A subsequent clection, 
brought about by the exertions of Mr. Worden and a few 
others, resulted in a contrary manner. A short but pointed 
speech was made upon this occasion by Mr. Worden, in re- 
lation to the future prosperity of the town bearing his name, 
and the surrounding country. When the railroad was com- 
pleted the following September (1870), the town was laid out 
by Mr. Worden. 

Politically be is a Democrat, and in religion he is a mem- 
ber of the Methodist church. He is also a member of the 
Masonic fraternity. Few of our citizens can present such a 
varied career as the subject of our sketeh—thrown entirely 
upon his own resources and in a strange land, at the early 
age of thirteen; self-educated and self-made—showing what 
a brave and determined spirit can do in battling with the 
world. The doubts, difficulties and impediments were each 
in turn overcome,and Mr. Worden stands to-day a repre- 
sentative of the most enterprising men of our country, and 
one of the most successful and best respected citizens of 
Madison county. 


SA LIN H. 


HIS divirion of Madison county contains 
al] of town five, range five. It is 
bounded on the north by Leef, on the 
east by Bund county, on the south by 
Helvetia, and on the west by Marine. 
The St. L. V.T. H&L R. R. enters 
the township at section thirty two, and 
extends in a northeasterly direction, 
passing out near the center of section 

When the territory of the township was first 


twenty four. 
settled it was about equally divided, between timber and 
prairie lands; but at present comparatively little timber 


remains standing. It is drained by Silver and Sugar creeks. 
Silver creek flows in a southerly direction through the west- 
ern part. Sugar creek drains the eastern and more central 
portion. In the edge of the Silver creek timber, on the 
east side of section thirty-one, the first cabin was erected in 
the southeast part of Madison county, 1809. It was built 
by the widow Howard, who emigrated from Tennessee with 
her family, consisting of several sons and daughters, some of 
whom were nearly grown. 
eldest of the sons. They selected for their home a beautiful 


es es 


Of his Jearniug and preaching. I cannot judge, but this I 
know, his life was that of a true Christian. His wants 


were not great, and it left him plenty of time to aid new 


Abraham and Joseph were the , 


location on a ridge, in the edge of Looking Glass Prairie, . 


from which they had an uninterrupted view of the landscape 
for many miles toward the south. This, the first cabin, 
stood on the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter of 
the section, The Hon. Solomon JXoepfli in an article says, 
“Tn 1831 this cabin had been removed to another place, 
but Joseph Howard, one of the sons of Mrs. Howard, 
pointed out to me the place where in 1809 they had built 


the first house on the south side of the tract above 
named. A fine spring on the north side of the 
ridge furnished them with water, Mr. Howard showeu 


me a large oak stump which had been hollowed out 
and wherein they had made their first meal by beating corn 
with a club. A small field was enclosed south of this cabin. 
Joseph Howard was about twelve years of age when he 
arrived with his mother in this prairie, 1809. A mere boy, 
he served his country as a Ranger in the war from 1812 to 
1815, protecting then the settlements of the Mississippi 
Valley. The neighbors said of him, that he killed several 
bears and panthers in this neighborhood, and the tree was 
pointed out to me where he shot the last panther, in 1818. 
In 1820, he married the daughter of Samuel McAlilly, and 
built a eabin on a beautiful hill, now called Sonnenberg. 
Directly afer our arrival I had the good fortune to form 


his acquaintance. A truer and better mun I never knew. 
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comers in their early struggles, to help them with rare dis- 
interestedness by giving advice and assistance. When he 
heard of a neighbor's sickness, leaving him unable to attend 
to his crops, you were sure to see Joseph Howard the next 
day in the sick man’s field plowing his corn or attending to 
his harvest, and in the night waiting upon him. This he 
did regardless of any difference of religion. It was enough 
for him to know of one of his fellow-men being in distress 
to hasten to the place to give relief and ease, should it lay 
in his power.’ Rough and rude though the surroundings 
may have been, the pioneers were none the less honest, sin- 
cere, hospitable and kind in their relations. It is true asa 
rule and of universal application that there is a greater 
degree of rea) humanity among the pioneers of any country 
than there is among the inhabitants of a rich aud popu- 
lous country. If there is an absence of refinement that 
absence is more than compensated by the presence of genervus 
hearts and truthful lives. Neighbors generaily did not even 
wait for an invitation or request to help one another in case 
of need. They came forward with as little hesitation and 
with as much alacrity as though they were all members of 
the same family and bound together by the ties of blood. 
It is related by an old settler and a relative of the How- 
ards that, in 1811, when the earthquake of that year caused 
so wuch terror among the pioneers, the Howards felt the 
shock so perceptibly that they thought the Indians were on 
the cabin roof with murderous intentions. With the bravery 
characteristic of the Howards, Abraham aud Joseph took 
up their rifles and opened the cabin door cautiously, and after 
peering around and seeing no Indians while the shaking yet 
continued, came to the conclusion that the Indians were 
surely on the house top, where they had no business. That 
they must be dislodged immediately for the safety of the 
family flashed through the minds of the Howards. So they 
walked backward cautiously out of the cabin with uplifted 
rifles ready to shoot the first copper-colurcd peace-disturber 
that became visible. One of them went to the right and 
the other to the Jeft until they came in sight of each other 
in the rear of the cabin when, to their surprise, no Indians 
were to be seen. They looked about them, and all was stil] 
as death. They re-entered the cabin believing they had 
been made the victims of a practical joke, by some lonely 
hunter that had been passing by. Mrs. Howard was quite 
an o'd lady when she immigrated here, and only lived a few 
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years. Her death was the first in the settlement. Joseph 
and Abraham received eighty acres of Jand each, from the 
government, for services rendered in the war of 1812. 
The former was a preacher of the Presbyterian faith. He 
married Jennie McAlilly, and they reared a large family of 
children. He settled the widow Rilliet place, and subse- 
quently went to lowa, where he died. All of his descendants 
live in that state. Captain Abraham Howard, in 1830, 
went to Fayette county and settled a place east of Vandalia, 
now known as Howard's Point For further history of the 
Howards see the chapter on St. Jacobs. In 1810, Abraham 
Huser, of German descent. who married a Howard, settled 
not quite a mile north of the Howard place, and neur some 
springs not far from the ce: ter of section 29. This was the 
place which James Reynolds, twenty years later, adopted 
for his home. Abraham Huser, about 1815, selected a new 
place some miles south of Troy, and there laid the founda- 
tion of the Huser settlement. 

Archibald Coulter was the first settler in the north part 
of the township He came from Kentucky in 1816, and 
located where the widow Mudge now resides. Abont ten 
years later he left the settlement and located farther south 
in the state. July 29, 1817, Robert Coulter entered the sec- 
ond tract of Jand here, one hundred and sixty acres in section 4. 
Rebecca Brotherton entered one hundred and sixty acres in 
section 8, July 3, 1817. This was the firstentry. James East, 
a Kentuckian, arrived in 1816, having left his wife at home. He 
erected a pole cabin, and planted two acres of cornin the edge of 
the prairie withaspade Hethen returned to Kentucky for his 
wife. Afterward he built a good hewrd log house. He was 
aman of industrious habits, accumulated a good deal of pro- 
perty, raised a large family of children, eight sons and three 
daughters, and died in the township. Samuel McAlilly 
was born in South Carolina, near Chester, and was of Scotch 
descent. He married in his native state and immigrated to 
Tennessee, where he lived until 1818 He then emigrated to 
Tllinois, with his family of four boys and three girls. At the 
time two of his sons, John and Samuel, were married, The 
others were William, James, Jennie, Elizabeth and Mary. 

He arrived at the cabin of Archibald Coulter, in the fall 
of 1818, where his family remained untila cabin could be 
erected. Building a house in the early times was a job of 
short duration; for every man “turned out,” and while the 
men cut and laid up the logs that; furnished the primitive 
dwelling place, the women prepared the dinner. Sometimes 
it was cooked by big log fires near the site of the building, 
or it was prepared at the nearest cabin, and at the proper 
hour carried to the men where they were at work. The 
ladies of to-day, familiarized with elegantly fashioned cook- 
ing stoves, would make a sorry effort were they compelled to 
prepare a meal with no other conveniences than those of 
pioneer times. The cabin when finished stood in the south- 
east part of section thirty, on the present site of the High- 
land Cemetery. Mr. McAlilly dug two wells here upward 
of sixty feet deep, but could obtain no water. The place 
was abandoned aftera few years, and he built a second cabin 
on what is now the Frank Lorenz place, where he lived until 


1832. He then moved to the M. Jouruey place, now the 
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Chas. Chipron farm, where he died two years later of chol- 
era. In four days his wife followed him. John McAlilly 
built a hewed log house near that of his father, where he 
lived a few years, and then went to Alabama. In 1826, he 
returned to the settlement, and subsequently located in 
Fayette county, north of Vandalia, where he died in 1872, 
leaving a family of two suns and four daughters. Samuel 
MeAlilly, Jr., also built a cabin near his father’s, where he 
lived some years. William C., Elizabeth and Matilda were 
born here. Ile then returned to Kentucky. After three 
years he came back to the settlement and rented the farm 
now owned by I. Ryhiner, to which he moved his cabin. 
Melinda and Mary were born on this place. In 1835, he 
bought out the heirs of his father, and moved to the old 
home place, where he lived many years. William C, the 
ouly son, lives in the northeast part of St. Jacob’s township, 
William McAlilly also lived near his father’s. His wife 
died after being married about two years, leaving one child, 
James J., who now lives in Clinton county, Illinois. Mr. 
McAlilly afterward married the widow of Adam Kyle, Jr , 
and lived east of Highland until his death, at which time 
he had three daughters. 

James McAlilly married here and moved to Indiana, 
where he was engaged in the mercantile business until his 
death. Jennie married Joseph Howard; Elizabeth became 
the wife of Alfred Walker, who settled a place in the north- 
east part of St. Jacob's township as early as 1824. None of 
his descendants now live in the county. Mary married 
John Journey, who settled on part of the Adam Nagel 
farm as early as 1825. Ile afterward went to Fayette 
county and from there to Wisconsin, where he died, In 
1818 Samuel McAlilly, shortly after he arrived in the set- 
tlement, went up to Coulter’s place one afternoon, and re- 
turning just after nightfall discovered some dark object in a 
tree, around which his dogs were barking. He dismounted, 
and eoncluded to investigate. Having his rifle with him, 
as the pioneers at all times had, he walked round the tree, 
but, as it was quite dark, could not satisfy himself what the 
ubject was. Thinking it, however, an animal fere nature 
that ought to be exterminated, he drew up his rifle and fired. 
His aim was good, and at the crack of his gun the object 
came crashing down through the limbs and fell heavily on 
the ground. After satisfying himself the animal, as it 
chanced to be, was dead, he endeavored to put it on his horse, 
but after several attempts he became convinced he could not 
accomplish the feat. He rode down to the Howard cabin and 
related his adventure. Joseph and Abraham accompanied 
him back to the spot, and informed him he had killed one 
of the largest panthers ever slain in that settlement, meas- 
uting vine feet from tip to tip. The ball had passed direct- 
ly through the heart. The Howards assisted him in get- 
ting the panther on the horse, and, as they had had several 
years experience in the new country with the larger game, 
gave him some wholesome advice in regard to shooting pan- 
thers in the night when alone. This panther was killed 
near where the widow Ambuhl’s residence now stands. Deer 
at this time might be seen daily trooping over the prairie in 
droves. From ten to twenty and sometimes as many as fifty 
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were seen grazing together, Game of all kinds was very 
plentiful. Deer were worth about a dollar, and deer hides 
brought fifty cents. Capt. Abraham Howard killed forty. 
seven, and Samuel MeAlilly forty-five in one fall, in the 
prairie and in the timber between Sugar and Silver ereeks: 
They fonnd a ready market for them in St. Louis. Bears. 
while not plentiful, wer€ often seen and killed. Wolves 
were so numerous that when the dogs ventured too far out 
from the cabins at night they would be driven back by them 
to the very doors. 

Cyrns Chilton settled in the edge of the timber on the 
east side of Silver creek, in section seventeen, about 1822, 
where he lived until the first State Assembly met at Vanda- 
lia. Hethen went there for the purpose of boarding the 
members of that body. He continued to live in Vandalia 
until his death. His widow afterward married a Mr. Me- 
Cullom and returned to the farm, where they resided for 
some time, subsequently returning to Fayette county. One 
of the influential and honored citizens of this settlement 
was James Reynolds, who emigrated from Kentucky to Il- 
linois in 181s. He first settled near the old Chilton fort, 
but in 1830, bought the land Abraham Houser had settled 
in 1810. He was an energetic and enterprising man, and 
began farming on a larger scale than was at that time usual 
in this vicinity, and becamea model for other agricul turalists 
in the settlement. He introduced the new inventions as 
soon as they were thrown in the market. Before his com- 
ing, the only plows used here were those with mouldboards 
of wood, and in scme eases of half wood and half iron- 
The man who had one of the latter description was looked 
upon as something of an aristocrat. But these old plows 
did good service. and turned the soil of many of the present 
best improved farmsin the county. The prairies were sel- 
dom settled till after the pioneer period, partly because wi h 
the old style plow it was next to an impossibility to break 
the tough sod, while in the timber the grass grew less rank 
and the roots were more easily overcome. Mr. Reynolds 
was elected to the Twelfth Assembly of the State Legisla- 
ture in 1840, and also served the people many years in the 
capacity of Justice of the Peace. He left a family of four 
children, viz: Renben, William, Naney and Sarah. Naney 
married Samuel] Thorp, and after his death became the wife 
of bis brother David. Sarah married Curtis Blakeman, 
Jr. They are all now deceased. Several of their descen- 
dants live in the county. Thomas Johnson, Jr., entered 
land in 1817 in section four, and began the improvement of 
his place that year. His cabin stood a short distance south- 
east of Martin Buch’s store in Saline) He had a small 
farm where he resided until his death. He planted an or- 
chard soon after his coming, which in pioneer days was the 
best one on Silver creek. He was past middle life when he 
settled here. His son, Jackson Johnson, located about three 
quarters of a mile west at the same time the elder Johnson 
began his improvement, known as the Reimmer p'ace. He 
resided on his farm until his death. 

H. Carson, who was an old man, settled a place in 1829, a 
short distance southwest of Jackson Johuson’s. He only 
remained a short time and then went to Arkansas. Benja- 
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min May was one of the early settlers on the west side of 
Silver Creek. Benjamin Reimmer, one of the well-known 
old citizens, came in 1818, and first located in the southern 
part of the township, where he resided until about 1830. He 
then moved into the west part, where he improved a good 
farm lying in this and Leef townships. Soon after the late 
war he went to Missouri. McCullom was one of the early 
settlers on the east side of Sugar Creek. In 1822 he located 
on what is now the Nancy Gillett place, where he resided 
some three years. William Pearee purchased the farm, and 
lived on it until an accident caused his death. He was 
reaping grain, wheu the horses became frightened and ran 
away, throwing him before the sickle, cutting offan arm and 
inflicting other injuries, from which he died in about a week. 
Mr. Pearce was twice married, and reared a large family by 
his first wife. His second wife, to whom he had beeu mar- 
ried but a short time, was the widow of Samuel McAlilly. 
Her first hnshand died in 1852. Mr. Pearce died in 1864. 
Her third husband, Seth Gillett, died in 1881. She still 
lives on the Pearce homestead, a hale and hearty old lady 
of eighty-two years. 

H. Lisenbee settled on the east side of Sugar Creek, on 
section 26, about the same time. Here McCullom settled, 
and improved a small farm. He has been dead nearly fifty 
years. His widow still survives him, and lives where they 
first settled. Oue of the children, Maria, (now Mrs Edward 
Elis), is still living. Mrs. Gillett and Mrs. McCullom, 
reriding near together, are the oldest settlers now living in 
the township. 

James Pearce settled on seetion seven as early as 1817. 
His cabin stood near a spring. Hle was named “Salty 
Pearce” by his neighbors to distinguish hin from another 
James Pearce who lived in the settlement. The name Salty 
was ab allusion to the fact that he wasa laborer in the Biggs’ 
salt works. About 1826 he sold out and Joeated in the 
southern part of the state, on the Big Muddy, where he 
lived for some time. The family were afterwards all 
murdered by the Indians, with the exception of three, a 
married daughter and two sons. The daughter had moved 
south. A grown up son had gone to Texas, to put in a crop 
and build a cabin for the family who were to follow. As the 
family were making the trip,in the summer or fall, the 
Indians surprised them and murdered the entire party, with 
the exception of a young son. He slipped away during the 
massacre, but was captured again by the Indians. The boy, 
it is said, with true pioneer pluck, when his pursuers eaime 
upon him, showed a determination not to be captured. Tis 
bravery saved his life. He was taken into captivity, and 
after many years of dilligent search by his brother, was 
found among the northwest Indians. He had lost his know- 
ledge of the English language and decliued to return to 
civilization with his brother, who had paid a ransom of one 
thousand dollars. He had to be taken away by force. 

Jobn Charter came into the township about 1835. He 
bought the Archibald Coulter place of Robert Plant. The 
state road was subsequently changed to run south of his 
place, and the stage stand was changed from Pearce’s, in 
Leef township, to Coulter’s. 
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In 1823 William Biggs, a Kentuckian, sunk a salt well 
near the bank of Silver Creek, in section nineteen. Hethen 
bored to the depth of fonr hundred and forty feet, when the 
salt water began to flow. The creek has since so changed its 
course that now the old salt well is in the bed of the stream. 
Biggs invested a considerable amount of money in the 


works. He had forty large kettles for evaporating pur- 
poses. Fifteen cords of wood per day were consumed in 


making six bushels of salt. About twenty men were em- 
ployed in the works. Mr. Biggs was in the first General 
Assembly of the Territory convened west of the Ohio after 
the Revolution. November 25th, 1512, the first legislative 
hody elected by the people of the Territory assembled. Biggs 
was a member (for two years) of the council elected from 
St Clair county. He was one of the gallant soldiers of Gen- 
eral Clark, and acted as a subordinate officer in the conquest 
of Illinois in the years 1778 and ’79. Governor St. Clair, in 
1790, appointed him sheriff of St. Clair county, an ottice he 
held many years. In the year 1826 Congress granted him three 
sections of land for services rendered to the colonies in the 
Revolution. He was at one time taken into captivity by 
the Ktexapoo Indians and severely treated. He pail a 
ransom of nearly $300, and obtained his freedom. In 1826 
he published a narrative of his captivity. He died the fol- 
lowing year, an aged and respected pioneer, at the residence 
of Colonel Judy, his brother-in-law. Solomon H. Mudge, 
who was a prominent early citizen, came to St. Louis in 
1835 from Portland, Maine, where he had been engaged in 
the commission and shipping busiuess. He engaged in 
banking in St. Louis, and in the spring of 1856 made a trip 
through Madison county, prospecting for a country home. 
Ile bought and entered one thousand and eighty acres of land 
in this township. In section three, he built a comforta- 
ble summer residence and beautified 1» home. Two years 
later he changed his business from banking in St. Louis to 
that of hotel keeping in New Orleans, La., where he made 
a reputation which extended throughont the Missi-sippi 
Valley as “mine host of the St Charles ILotel.” He died 
in the spring of 1860, and his remains lie buried at his 
country home. During his business career in New Orleans 
he was accustomed to spend the summer months at his 
country residence. His widow still survives him, as do also 
six daughters and two sons, G. M. B Mudge, now engaged 


in the dry goods business in New York city, and E. W. 


Mudge, at present well known iu Madison county. 

Anton Suppiger was born in Switzerland. He came to 
this county in 1831. He is one of the prominent farmers 
of the township, and resides in section thirty-two. His 
wife, Monika, is a native of Baden. Among the other 
early immigrants to the county who now reside in the.town- 
stip, may be mentioned the name of Bern’h Trautner and 
Nicholas Trautner. his son, a farmer, who resides in section 
five; Joho Spengel, farmer and stock-raiser, residing in 
section twenty-three, and Charles A Voegel, who lives in 
section twenty-six. 

The first preachins was at the cabin of Mother How- 
ard, by the Barbers and Knights. As early as 1825 
the Cumberland Presbyterians established a camp-ground 


in the northeast quarter of section thirty-one, where camp- 
meetings were conducted for several years in succession. 
Some of the camps were quite substantial, aud afforded a 
good shelter during a hard rain. The early preachers 
officiating were John Barber, his son Joel and John Wnuight. 
[t was here in the camp of Cipt. Abraham Howard that 
the first school was taught by John Barber. School was 
conducted here for several summers and one winter. Wil- 
liam C. McAlilly and Alfred J. Parkinson, farmers, of St. 
Jacob’s township, are the only scholars left in the settlemeut 
that attended that school. 

The following gentlemen have represented the township 
in the Board of Supervisors: Jones Tontz was elected in 
1876, and served two terms; E. W. Mudze, elected in 1378, 
served one term; Jones Toutz, re-elected in 1879, served 
two terms; George Hotz was elected in 1831, aud is the 
present incumbent. 

The Germans began settling here as early as 1831. The 
first to arrive were Casper Koepfli, Joseph Suppiger, the 
Ambuhls, F. Kustermann, C. Koffmann, H. StutHebach, 
more fully written up in the article on European emigration. 
The Germans now comprise a large majority of the inhabit- 
auts of the township. There is no town wholly within the 
township. Highland lies partly iu section thirty-two, Saline 
partly in section four, and Pierron partly in section twenty- 
four. 

PIERRON. 


The village of Pierron, is a station on the Vandalia Railroad, 
thirty-five miles from St. Louis, coutaining about two hun- 
dred inhabitauts. That part lying in Madison was laid out by 
Jacques Pierron, September, 187f,and that in Bond in July, 
{s74. In 1869, August Pierron erected a building on the 
present site of the village, which was used as a bar-room and 
grocery store by A. Pierron & Co. In February, 1870, the 
post-office was established, and August Pierron was appoiuted 
postmaster. Pierron & Rinderer carried on business as 
general merchants for four years, when, upou a dissolution, 
J. D. Rinderer built a large and commodious store-house ou 
the Bond county side of Main street, where he continued the 
same line of business. The first warehouse fur grain was 
built in 1870 by J. Pierron and L. Knebel. In 1880 L. 
Knebel built an elevator, at a cost of about 85,00), capable 
of storing 2,000 bushels of graiu. J. Weindcl was the first 
blacksmith to begin operations in his line, which was in 
1870. The first hotel was that of Charles Britsch, opened to 
the public iu 1870. The present business of the place is 
represented as follows: 


General Merchandise—Suppiger & Utiger. 
Agricultural Implements.—Aug. Pierron. 
Wagon-Mukers.—G. Schwarz and F, Helbolt. 
Grain and Lumber.—L. Knebel & Co. 
Physician and Surgeon —Dr. M_ D. Tibbitts. 
Saddler.—R. Balsiger. 

Blacksmiths. —W. Lang and W. Seegar. 
Carpenter and Builder.—J. Bosler. 

Hotels. —J. Kurz, F. Haenny and L. Lebnert. 
Dressmaker.—Mrs. R. Balsiger. 
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Was born in Madison county, April 21st, 1843. As | 
indicated by the name, his parents were of Teutonic origin, 
They came to America in 1840, locating north of Highland. 
Christian and Mary E. Hotz (nee Weber) were the parents 
of fourteen children, of whom ten are living, and who were 
all, save one, born in this country. Of these, George was 
the second. Such advantages as were offered in this country — 
thirty years ago, in the way of schools, were made use of by | 


him, and, by perseverance and energy, he acquired a fair 
business education. He was married to Anna Merkel, May 


5th, 1864. By this union there have been born twelve | 
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| in 1881, and again in 1882, supervisor. 


children. Mr. Hotz is a progressive farmer, and, by force 


of circumstances, somewhat a politician. His neighbors 
have repeatedly placed him in office, the duties of which he 
In 1874 he was 


chosen constable; in 1876, assessor; in 1880, collector; and 


has discharged with satisfaction to all 


In politics he is an 
unswerving Democrat, and has contributed much to his 
party’s success. Upright in his dealings, faithful in the dis- 


| charge of all duties devolving upon him, he is a man worthy 


of confidence and position. 
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THERE are many men of prominence in Madison county 
who are of Swiss origin; among those is he whose portrait 
is presented on this page. Jones Tontz was born April 
27th, 1836, in Igis, Canton Gran-brienden, Switzerland. His 
parents were Christian and Barbara Toniz (Bernet). 
father was a carpenter. There were four children in the 
family; John, at present County Treasurcr of Crawford 
county, Kansas, and mayor of the city of Girard, being the 
eldest; Joncs, the sceond; Christian, a well-to-do farmer 
of Saline township, the third; and Elizabeth Hirschi, the 
youngest. They all came to America, and directly to Saline 
township in the winter of 1845. Their attention had been 
attracted to this couutry through reading letters written by 
8. Koepfli, who spoke of Highland and vicinity as being a 
new Switzerland, with fertile plains in place of barren 
mountaius. His writings brought many hither. The Tontz’ 
came via. New Orleans. Christian Tontz, aged with his 
four-score years of Jife, still lives in Highland. His wife 
died August 26th, 1881. In the old country he was com- 
paratively poor. Hopes of bettering his condition had 
much to do with his seeking a new home. 
this sketch obtained a fair education in the old country, and 


Tlis | 


The subject of | 


followed it up by attendance upon the common schools here. — 
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In 1856 he went to Kansas, and there cast his first ballot in 
behalf of making Kansas a free state. In'May, 1858, he 
returned here, where he has since resided. He was married 
to Elizabeth Hirschi, July 4th, 1860. By her he had six 
children, of whoin five are living; Christian J ,a student at 
Eureka College; Magdalena, at Eureka also; Barbara, 
Elizaheth Susan, Frederick R., who died in 1872; and Mary 
Elizabeth. Mrs. Tontz died Sept. 24th, 1870. He married 
Dorothea Lemback March 23d, 1871, by whom he had 
three children, George J., Frank F., and Dorothea R., who 
alone is living. His sceond wife died Sept. 9th, 1876. Ile 
married his present wife, Emma Kult, Sept. 13th, 1877; by 
her he has two children living, Knowles Shaw, and James 
A. Garfield. 

Politically, Mr. Tontz is an avowed Republican. He held 
various positions, such as justice of the peace in 1867, de- 
puty sheriff under Brooks Moore, supervisor in 1876, 1877, 
1879, and 1880. Inthe fall of 1880 he was elected a Re- 
presentative to the General Assembly. The duties of every 
position to which he has been chosen have been faithfully 
and honestly discharged. He is au earnest and faithful 
member of the Christian Church. 
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HIS portion of the county is bounded on 
the north by Olive, on the east by Leef, 
on the south by Marine and on the west 
by Hamel township. It contains thirty- 
six sections and embraces the whole of 
town five, range six. The principal 
stream is the west fork of Silver creek, 
which enters the township at section 
three and flows in a southwesterly di- 
rection making its exit at section nine- 

There is some timber on this stream but the township 

The township was origiually about 


teen. 
is principally prairie. 
one-fifth timber, much of which has since been cleared and 


the laud put uuder cultivatiou. A tributary of the east 
fork of Silver creek drains the eastern part. 

William Hinch, a hardy pioneer, from eastern Kentucky, 
where he was born and raised, the son of George Hinch, who 
was an early settler in that state, was the first white inan to 
make his bome within the boundaries of what is now Al- 
hambra township. He came here not with the iutention of 
hunting and trapping for a short time, and. as civilization 
pressed onward, of seeking other huuting grounds, but with 
the firm determination of making this his permanent home, 
where hy the advantage of cheap lands and a rich agricul- 
tural country, he could more easily gather about bim a com- 
petency. He brought out his family, which consisted of his 
wife and three children, in what was called astage wagon, 
the best kind manufactured at that time for making long 
journeys, as it could be closed up, and was about as com- 
fortable as the primitive cabin. He arrived here November 
15th, 1817, and located in the edge of the timbers, a_ short 
distance north and west of Silver creek, section nineteen. 
All winter he lived in a camp built out of poles and clap- 
boards, It had no door and the fire was built on the 
ground on one side. As there was no chimney the smoke 
escaped throngh the cracks or openings which were nu- 
merous. Thi pioneers were not afraid of a little smoke. On 
the inside were hung pauther-skius, deer-skins and wolf- 
skins to keep out the cold and drifting snow. The pioneers 
became used to the hardships and vicissitudes of their pe- 
culiar life, and found pleasure iu it. Manya one yet living 
can say with truth that the happiest moments of his life, 
were spent during the pioneer times, in the homely hut to 
them comfurtable cabins. It is noticeable with what affection 
the pioneers speak of their old log cabins. It may he 
doubted whether palaces ever sheltered happier hearts. 


During the winter Mr. Hinch built a cabin. He broke up 
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a small prairie field north of his house the following spring. 
He lived here about four years. and then erected a hewed 
log house north of the field. This put him nearly a half 
mile out ou the prairie. This house had a puncheon floor. 
Some years later, he built the second hewed log house, 
one story and a half high, in the same yard. The lumber 
for the floors, doors and loft, as the upper room was called, 
he sawed out by hand. He was very skillful wich the ax 
and whip-saw, and was also a great hunter, and kept his 
table well supplied with wild meats and honey. Hunting 
bee trees wasa profitable recreation among the early settlers. 
The belts of timber along Silver creek were especially pro- 
lific of bee trees. The first winter Mr Hinch killed seven 
panthers in this settlement, and quite a number of wild cats 
and wolves. He brought a large bull dog from Kentucky 
with him, and when in the woods, this dog always accom- 
panied him. One day Mr. Hinch discovered a panther, 
about half grown, in a tree. He could easily have shot 
it, but he concluded to have some fun. Accordingly 
he cut a club of a length, to be easily handled. The tree 
was a forked one, and he climbed up the fork opposite the 
panther, and by motions of the club, and yells, frightened 
the beast till it jumped to the ground and into the embrace 
of the dog, that was quietly watching developments below. 
No sooner had the panther struck the ground than the fur 
hegan to fly, much to the amusement of Mr. Hinch, who 
wanted to test the grit of his dog, a very large and fine 
specimen of his breed. The panth r was only half-grown, 
Mr. Hinch had much confidence in the dog’s ability to kill 
him. but only after a hard struggle with the combined assist- 
ance of another large dog and Mr. Hinch’s club was the 
panther finally killed. He would easily have escaped 
from Mr. Hinch’s dog. The same winter Mr. Hinch 
wounded a full grown female panther, and this dog attempted 
the feat of dispatching her, when she unable to get up, 
seized the dog with one ari, and fastening her claws firmly 
in the side of his neck, held him as it were at arm’s length. 
The dog uscd his utmost power to dislodge the pauther’s 
death-like grip, but without avail. Finally as a last resort, 
he began biting the panther’s leg. The animal stood the 
severe punishment without a murmur, until Mr. Hinch sent 
a rifle ball thiough her head, and thus put an end to the 
struggle. A year or so later this dog was killed in the 
woods by the wolves. It is said that the wolves would often 
kill dogs, and that hunters took care not to allow their 
canines to get far out of sight, especially at night. The 
wolves were so numerous for many years in certain localities 
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along the streams. and their howlings so loud and incessant 
that to sleep was utterly impossible. The wolf was not 
only a midnight prowler, but was often seen in the day time, 
skulking through a thicket, or troiting cautiously along an 
open path. The panther is not to be found in a country 
after it begins to settle up. But wild cats were found here 

and the wolves were very troublesome for many years after 
settlement. Mr. Hinch lived on his homestead until his 
death in 1845. He left a widow and a family of nine 
children. His widow, who is eighty-eight years of age, still 
survives him, as do also seven of the children. Joseph T., 
lives in Kansas; Mary H., now Mrs. Thomas. West ; Ma- 
tilda E., who married John Harrington, now a widow ; Wil- 
liam C.; Susan C., now Mrs. James Williams, and Martha 
A., who married William Hulett, now a widow, livein this 
settlement. Jesse G., lives in Arkansas, and the two now 
deceased were born in Kentucky. 

William Hoxsey a native of Rhode Island, came to the 
county late in the fall of 1817. For six weeks he lived in 
a tent in what is now Pin Oxk township. In the mean time 
he built acamp iu the edge of the timber in section eighteen, 
where he moved his family the following January. During 
the winter he erected a hewed log house, twenty feet square, 
near the camp, in which he built a fire place that admitted 
a ten-foot stick. The floor was of puncheons made out of 
hickory logs split in two and placed evenly down and 
worked to a smooth surface. The red hard wood and the 
white oak sap wood of the hickory showed a beautiful con- 
trast, and Mrs. Doctor Weir of Edwardsville, a daughter of 
Mr. Hoxsey, says she has never seen a more beautiful floor 
than that old hickory puncheon one in the Hoxsey cabin of 
sixty-four years ago. Mr. Hoxscy raised a family of eleven 
children, several of whom were grown when he settled here. 
John and Archibald soon returned to Kentucky, and mar- 
ried, and brought their young wives into the settlement. John 
married Mary Martin, and Archibald, Harriet Stephenson. 
Mr. Hoxey lived in the edge of the timber, about five years, 
and then moved his cabin nearly a mile west, where he sub- 
sequently built a substantial frame house, and where he re- 
sided until his death, October 18th, 1532, at sixty-six years 
of age. His wife survived him until October Sth, 1850. 
John, James, Archibald, Tristram P., and Alexander, were 
the sons of the family. T. P., was for many years a promi- 
nent official of Macoupin county. The others owned a large 
quantity of land in the settlement, and were successful 
farmers and good citizens. The daughters were Jane, who 
married B. Robinson; Ellen, who became the wife of John 
Gray; Fliza, who married Danie! Anderson; Mary, who 
became the wife of John H. Weir, M. D.; Maria, who mar- 
ried Edward Dorsey ; Martha, who died a young girl ; Mar- 
garet, who married Anderson Blackburn, a son of Gideon 
Blackburn, who founded Blackburn University, and Lucey, 
who married Michae! Walsh of Walshville, Montgomery 
county, Illinois. Mr. loxsey came from Kentucky to Illi- 
nois, and brought with him a colored woman who served the 
family until after 1840. When quite an old woman, she 
went with the colored settlement of Pin Oak. Old Aunt 
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Tempcy is well remembered by many of the early scttlers. 
The only survivors of Mr. IToxsey’s family are Mrs. Weir, 
Mrs. Blackburn and Mrs. Robinson. James Gray, a brother 
of Mr. Hoxsey’s wife, settled in the edge of the timber cast 
of the Farris place in the early part of 1818. He raised a 
large family of children and afterwards moved to Mont- 
gomery county, [linois. 

In the spring of 1818, James Farris came and settled the 
Thomas S. West place in section eighteen. He had a 
family of five children, Smith, George, Larkin, Margaret, 
who marricd John Riggin and Lucinda, who married Wil- 
liam Davis. They are now all dead and none of the de- 
scendants live in the settlement. George Farris bnilt a 
‘band will” here in early times that did good service for 
many years. James Farris erected the first frame house in 
the township. It was ornamented with a brick chimney, 
made of the first brick brought into the township. This 
house is in a good state of preservation and stands near the 
new residence of Mr. West. The first death was that of the 
mother of James Gray, which occurred in 1818. She was 
buried in the home place of the Grays, in section seventeen, 
where many others have since been laid to rest ; but no tomh- 
stones mark their graves. It is said by the old residents 
that nearly one hundred persons lie buried there, and at this 
writing only two stones mark the places of the departed. 
The old settlers would bury a friend or relative, build a log 
pen around the grave, which would soon rot away, and leave 
no mark of the burial place. The first birth was that of a 
daughter of William and Anna Hinch, February 10th, 1819. 
It died in infancy. John Gray and Miss Nellie Hoxsey 
were the contracting parties to the first marriage. Mr. 
Gray was a son of James Gray, and Miss Hoxsey was a 
daughter of William Hoxsey. The young lovers were 
cousins, and their parents objected strongly to their mar- 
riage, andeven went so far as to forbid the banns. The young- 
sters were determined. There was no rapid transit by steam 
to convey them speedily out of the country, into that haven, 
Missouri, where thousands of lovers living east of the Miss- 
issippi, have been united and made happy. They mounted 
two horses to take a morning ride and immediately set out 
for St. Louis, and before the enraged parents discovered 
the ruse, they were on their way with light and happy 
hearts. Of this union four children were born. Mr. Gray 
died in the township. None of his descendants now live in 
the county. 

In 1818, quite a settlement was started on the east side of 
Silver creek in southwest part of the township, called the 
Piper settlement, made by John Piper, Richard Knight, 
Matthew Hall, Jackson and Prior Seroggins. Piper settled 
in the edge of the timber on the northeast quarter of section 
thirty. He lived on this same section until his death in 
1864. He reared a family of six sons and three daughters, 
viz. William, James, Wesley, Holland, Oliver, Daniel, Jane, 
Nancy Ann and Catharine. Richard Knight settled farther 
down in the edge of the timber, in the southern part of sec- 
tion thirty, where he lived several years and then moved 
farther south inthe state. He entered the first tract of land, 
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ninety-seven and a half acres, in the township, September 
30th, 1817. William Hinch entered the second tract, one 
hundred and sixty acres, November 15th, 1517, and in De- 
cember following, he entered one hundred and sixty acres 
more in section thirty. November 18th, 1817, James Farris 
entered one hundred and fifty-one and a third acres in sec- 
tion eighteen. December J1th, 1817, William Hoxsey en- 
tered three hundred and twenty acres in section eight, and 
at the same time Robert Aldrich entered the northwest 
fractional quarter of section thirty. Mathew Hall located 
south of the Knight place in section thirty-one. He after- 
ward moved to Macoupin county. The Scroggin brothers 
lived in this settlement a short time, and moved farther 
north. They never entered any land here. Thomas S. 
West who lives on section eighteen came to the county with 
his father in 1815. He was then two years of age, having 
been born in Kentucky-in 1813. He married his present 
wife, Mary H Hinch, in 1838, and the same year settled on 
the place where he now lives. Three days after he located 
here he bought out the Farris heirs. He and his wife are 
now among the oldest settlers living inthe county They 
have had born to them a family of nine children, of whom 
four danghters are now living. 

Andrew Keown was born in South Carolina. In the year 
1819 he visited Illinois, but soon went to Kentucky, where 
he was united in marriage in December of that year to Miss 
Sarah Goodwin. In the spring of 1825 he brought his 
family to the county on pack horses, and located in the 
southeast quarter of section 2, where he improved a good 
farm, and resided until his death, which occurred in 1580, 
when he was eighty-five years of age. He left a widow, who 
died the following year. They raised five children to be 
grown up, viz.: Elizabeth, who married Benjamin Brown, 
now deceased; John, who improved a farm in the northeast 
corner of the township, where he now resides; Mary, who 
married Henry Harnsberger, who is now a widow; Calvin 
G., who is a Presbyterian minister, and Alexander, who 
lives in Jackson county, Illinois. Mr. Keown was a soldier 
of the war of 1812, and participated in the battle at New 
Orleans, Jannary 8th, 1815. From 1571 until his death he 
received a pension as a survivor of that war. “Uncle 
Andy,” as he was familiarly called, was a well-known citizen 
of the county; he was much respected as a neighbor, and 
died regretted hy a large circle of friends. William Pitman, 
a brother-in-law of Andrew Keown, came to the settlement 
about the same time, and settled on the J. M. Hindsley 
place. He came from Kentucky, bringing his wife and all 
his worldly effects on one horse. It is said he walked, and 
carried his wife and axe. He made acomfortable home, where 
he died, leaving a widow, who never bore him any children. 

William W. Pearce, one of the old and wealthy citizens 
of the county, was born in Kentucky, June 20th, 1815. 
His father, James Pearce, came to this county the same 
year. William W. married Miss Barbara A. Vincent. 
daughter of [sem Vincent, January 26th, 1834. He com- 
menced the improvement of a farm in what is now Olive 
township, the same year. Since 1851 he has been a resident 
of Alhambra township. Mr. Pearce had a natural turn for 
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hunting, and none were more successful in the county. He 
found 2 ready market in St. Louis for the fruits of his rifle, 
and he turned the profits realized into land. In this manner 
he entered about one thousand acres, since which time he 
has added largely to his possessions. Mr. and Mrs. Pearce 
have reared a family of ten children. 

J. B. MeMichael came to the county in 1826 from Ten- 
nessee; he was at that time a boy of eleven years of age. 
Ile indentured himself to Uncle Joe Bartlett, and remained 
with him until he was twenty-one years of age; he after- 
ward married a relation of his, Eliza Stinson, in 1846. 
Twelve children were the result of this union. Mr. Me- 
Michael bas lived in this township thirty-seven years, and 
spent most of his life at farming. From 1863 until 1867, 
he filled the office of assessor and treasurer of the county. 
He has served as constable, deputy-sheriff and postmaster, 
and now fills the office of justice of the peace. Ephraim 
Harnsberger was born in Virginia, where he afterward mar- 
ried. In 1812 he went te Kentucky, where he remained 
until 1832; he then came to Madison county, and located 
on the William Wiseman place, where he continued until his 
death, November 26, 1846. His wife survived him only a 
short time. They reared a family of eight children, four boys 
and four girls, viz: Levy, Mary Aun, who married James 
Hosey ; Jane L.. who married 8. Aldrich; Henry ; Martha, 
widow of P. Aldrich; Rebecea, whe married R. R. Cooksey ; 
Lewis M. and Ephraim. Mr. Harnsberger was one of the pro- 
minent citizens of his time, and wasthe first justice in the town - 
ship. He represented the county in the commissioners’ hoard, 
and was always identified with the best interests of the county. 
John Tabor came to the county with his family, consisting 
of a wife and four children, in 1829; he located three miles 
east of Edwardsville. The following year he came to this 
township, and settled half-a-mile north of where the old 
Tabor homestead now is. There he continued to reside 
until his death in 1881. His widow still survives him, at 
the age of eighty-two years. They reared a family of ten 
children, who lived to marry and start in life for them- 
selves. Four are now living. Henry H. and James M. 
are farmers in this township. Thomas K. lives in Wiscon- 
sin; Eliza J., now Mrs. Jacob Rimmer. lives in Jasper 
county, Missouri, R. R. Cooksey, one of the early settlers, 
improved a place on section 10. He was a successful 
farmer, was a member of the Methodist church, and often 
preached to the early settlers. He was three times mar- 
ried, and raised a family of eight children. The old gentle- 
man now livesin Worden. David Martin came in 1831 from 
Kentucky, and improved a farm in Fork Prairie, in the 
northern part of the township, where he resided until his 
death. He raised quite a family. John G., a son, is the 
only one of the children living in the township, and is a 
farmer. The Prairie was settled principally after 180. 
Among the first in the southern and western part were Cur 
tis Blakeman, William Highlander, Fred. Mindrop, Joshua 
Thompson and Gilmore. 

Natter Piper taught school in an abandoned cabin on 
the west side of Silver creek as early as 1820. William 
Davenport taught in an empty cabin in the Hinch settle- 
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ment prior to 1830, a subscription school, and boarded 
among his employers. After teaching part of a term, he 
stopped the school, as it was a non-paying undertaking. In 
1832 a log school-house was built in section 19. George 
Denny was the first teacher. School was taught at Andrew 
Keown’s and R. R. Cooksey’s, in out-buildings in the early 
times. The first school-house in the northern part of the 
township stood in the centre of section 2. This building 
was not put up until after 1840. It did service for ahout 
four years, and then burned down. It was heated by a 
large fire-place, from which some say it took fire. Others 
say the teacher set it on fire by saving ashes in an old 
barrel, for a lady in the neighborhood to make soap with. 

Early preaching was had at the residences of William 
Hinch and Andrew Keown. Rev. Thomas Ray, a Baptist 
minister, was the first to expound the gospel here. Several 
years later he was assisted by Elder Thomas Smith. They 
organized the first church at a date not now known. The 
congregation never built a house of worship, and finally dis- 
banded. The Baptists, some time later, built the first house 
of worship in the northwest quarter of section 32, which is 
still in use. 


ALHAMBRA 


Was laid out by Louis F. Sheppard, on the northern part of 
the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 14. 
The plat was recorded November 2d, 1850. Mr. Shep- 
pard’s wife gave the place its name. William W. Pearce 
laid out an addition of three blocks, north of the original 
town, in section 11. Solomon Tabor and Louis F. Sheppard 
erected the first buildings, about the same time. Tabor put 
in his a general stock of goods; Sheppard’s was a residence. 
He also built a saw-mill soon after the town was laid out. 
William J. Lowry was the first postmaster; he was a 
farmer, living about two miles west. In 1846 or 1847 he 
procured the establishment of a post-office at his farm resi- 
dence, called “ Lowry.” When Alhambra was laid out, he 
moved there, and the name of the post-office became “ Al- 
hambra.”’ The office has been changed several times between 
this place and Greencastle. James B. McMichael moved 
it to Greencastle, and afterward changed it back to Alham- 
bra. R. D. Utiger removed it to Greencastle in 1870, 
where he has since retained it. The Narrow Gauge, or T. 
C. and St. L. Railroad, has been graded throngh the town- 
ship recently, and its completion is expected as early as the 
fall of 1882. A depot will be built in near proximity to 
Alhambra. This railroad extends diagonally through the 
township, entering at section 31, and passing out at section 
1. Alhambra built up slowly, but with a steady increase, to 
its present size. The last census gave it a population of 


108. The two-story frame school-house is a good substantial 
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building, erected in 1879, where two tcachers are em- 
ployed. The town contains two general stores. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. 


General Stores. —Samuel Rosenthall, Leutweiler & 
Leuscher. 

Afotels—Johu Ottenad, and William Berg. 

Physicians.—F. M. Pearce and H. T. Wharf. 

Blacksmith Shops.—Chbris. Stait and Keintz Brothers. 

Wagon Shops.—George Schmidt and August Gross. 

Millinery and Dress Making.—Mary J. Warderman. 

Barber.—J. P. Pearce. 

Harness and Saddlers—H. Rifle, Casper Fridili. 

Hardware and Agricultural Implements —Johu Gehrig. 

Tailor Shop.—V. Deibert. 

GREENCASTLE, : 

One mile west of Alhambra, was laid out by Levi Harns. 
berger, W.S. Randle and Henry Harnsberger, October 19th, 
1859, on the corners of sections ten, eleven and fourteen- 
They were farmers here, and laid the town out on adjoining 
parts of their respective farms. In 1860, John Thornburg 
erected a store building, and opened a general stock of 
goods. About 1865, Thornburg’s store was burned down. 
John Gale built a store immediately afterward, and com- 
menced business. In 1869, R. D. Utiger rebuilt the Thorn- 
burg store, and opened a general stock of goods. 

Shortly after the town was laid out, Thomas Thornburg, 
William Lieserman and John Gale built a grist mill with 
two run of burrs. It subsequently fell into the hands of 
Pearce and Matthews, and about ten years ago was moved 
to Palmer, Christian county, Illinois. The Methodist 
church was huilt in 1861. The German Evangelical church 
was moved here from the Stepp neighborhood. It was used 
for both church and school purposes. It is now the German 
school. A new church was erected on the same lot in 1878. 
Captain John Thornburg gave the village its name, after 
Greencastle, Indiana. The last census gave it a population 
of 77. The following is the business. 

PRESENT BUSINESS. 

Post Master.—R. D. Utiger. 

Physieian.—S. E. Bucknell. 

General Store-—Charles Ruedy. 

Hotel.—William Mees. 

BlacksmithJacob Leef. 

Wagon Shop.—William Elliott. 

The following have represented the township in the Board 
of Supervisors; R. D. Utiger was elected in 1876, and re- 
elected for each successive term till 1881-82; H. H. Tabor 
was chosen in 1882, and is at present in office. 
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Tur third son of James and Lucinda (Alison) Pearce, 
was born in Kentucky, June 20th, 1815. His father and 
family came into Madison County in 1815, and settled near 
Edwardsville, so that Mr. Pearce has spent his entire life- 
time, with the exception of a few months, here. At a very 
early age he manifested a taste for hunting, in which he great- 
ly excelled. The broad prairies in the eastern part of the 
county with their game of deer, turkey, ete., furnished him 
a fine field. Next to hunting, trading was his passion. 
When a mere boy he became the proud owner of a pair of 
match calves; these he traded for the pre-emption right and 
improvements of an eighty acre tract of land a part of sec- 
tion 25. The improvements consisted of five acres of land, 
broken and fenced, and a log cabin. In about.two years his 
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earnings enabled him to enter this land. From this begin- 
ning he has become one of the largest landed proprie- 
tors in southern Illinois. About one thousand acres of his 
possessions was the direct result of successfnl hunting, actu- 
ally made by his unerring rifle. 

Wriley Pearce married Miss Barbary A., daughter of 
Isham and Martha Vincent, Jannary 25th. By her he has 
had five children. 

Mr. Pearce is energetic in a marked degree; systematic in 
his looking after his business interest ; independent in his 
views on all subjects, and outspoken in their declaration. 


_ His personal identity is peculiarly his own, accepting no mod- 


el but marking out his own course. Possessed of quick percep- 
tion and sound judgment he is of those who compel success. 
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Reramer, Si, eos co. o50 ce : ... Frutt grower, auctioneer and collector......... Maconpin co,, Il). ..... 1842 
Burkhardt, Joseph... - 2 ... Bricklayer and stone MaSOM.........666 ceeeee noes Baden, Germany....... 1869 
Burreughs, B. R..... B con NIRORTDENSITETERY eonocosonneenee pe aCharlesecon s1iline.. glcor 
TEES aTIOS.. {Wosoonpsseanteeeeeeene sh ... Baker and contectionery.........ccessesereseeees (CEMRBUINE corcosonate .. 1869 
Cook, Cyrus L.. ue a ... Attorney-at-law....... een Sommerer. | Madison co., IL. Weeses 
Crossman, T. M.... Bee fs os . { Editors and publishers of Edwardsville Ohio............... 1857 
Cig: SADA, Abe, Uceasesssoocsce e is ae | TRU TRB HOD ccxssnqoceoneee 32 2009 O RSE AD CE ASCORCEBEOOL (Ovi eeecnococraee 1857 
(Oy iI0AR, dle Waponcccasoconee of of ano TOU UTE TWP, doscooen ps aorsnanadee seri eo senna coe RCOb Clinton co., Ky : 
Chapman, Joseph. a a .. Justice of the peace. coop NARS] CO, No Cree 

Grockers@lias. Wio.c.. <.--< im oe .. Market gardener..... .... Barnstable co., Ma $ 

(Goreville Wee... ee Be e oo [PAURRVE? GinNd | SUPNUDISTE coonppnconcaqcouoasantas .. Green co., Ind 82 
Clark, Thomas C.... « oy .. Dlrin groceries, provisions, glass & qu’nsware Madison co., Hl......... 1839 
(Creme, (Ge Wetsaress cd ee oo Renee) TGS REED scorer oo pbancagonoseeees co ce New York......... .. L864 
Daech, William.... Bs se MMMICUTE Cl Oreste Boke oc cucncsicesececsssartemes Gentian eens al oul 
Dalle; wule (Geer i oo (OW@UIINISY TREC ISB e555 noanteeenononnotuncaacanaeanecasacoge Lancaster co., Pa....... 1888 
Durer, Bernard.... A sf “ Ee Deputy (ECOMTINY EES? scamengcesoncesoen sco Pp ilezenl andes 1839 
Desmond, Michael........... ss se .. Machine shop and genera] blacksmith......... County Cork, Ireland. 1860 
Waubem blenny aie. .-.ee- ee Z: ) ote], saloon and feed stable:........... nage CUSTINENDY cossansecnsonos 1870 
Deterding, J. G.... i oe ‘, IETRVE IKE eae ees _... Madison co., Tll......... [857 
Daech, Frank J. si te # Gliwiitet seseenceccsopecacene .... Hesse Darmstadt.. 1867 
ETc ea WW ecseecees ceeee ss us .. Physician and surgeon..........-.60 vaAbladisom cov, Ulicec ge cca 
Eberle, Jacob, dec’d.. as i. ... Furnitrre dealer and undertaker.. .... Germany... .. 1863 
Tete, Als Wi caanseeees os sf Pennetta MLerCliatiteemrescensseries sess .. Albany co., N. .. 186+ 
Fahnestock, Jolin T.. of ss wine UR ETRTER Re et ae Se Se Lycoming ca., Pa...... 1852 
Fruit, Thomas E..... as .. Attorney-at-law and city attorney............... Madison co., Hl......... 1854 
Fiegenbaum, E. W. . i Fe .. Physician and surgeon... py. gC ooper €or, N1Ol esse 150d 
Teint, Jd. osapeeepameece sf iS ... Street FINS HETELNO secanepasagnétecnenopeaaose ie, @lirelandie.---o----- .. 1857 
Ferguson, Vincent........... a - Mal SITIO MRO cea. corso saesneecartusntevssdecected WIENS) Wik WEeceanonococe SED) 
Friday, William... me son J EROUBHE Oe WE SHITE sooeeeraccocecroascuccos oocake Madison co., Ul......... 1844 
Julia A. Daniels... os ae .. Wife of William Friday.......ccc.ecceceececeeeeee Wlraliser 6), [genoade doocen 
Gillespie, Joseph... . if .. Attorney-at-law.......00 WOR neh core, .... New York City .. 1819 
Gaiser, Charles A a & .. Notary public, real estate & insurance agent Germany... . 1869 
Glass, E. Breese. a co . Attorney-at-law and master in chancery...... ee, ONE Ce NM eeooacces Ist! 
Gooch, John W. W Ee . Painter. 0) New York City. an IAS 
Gerber, AP eres re a . Denlerio dry goods, clothing, hats ps, boots and shoes,......----- ASP CC ys. vers oo aasae eas 1844 
Glass, John 11. SS oY >, CATERISN TASKS casasapacerses-saen aaeaceaeeee .. Madison eo., I......... 1849 
Gessert, George........2+. ae se ts . Proprietar of custom mill soon (HCTLEADIN? econonenon .. 1865 
Gerke, Henry Cu... a « _ Rell @Yenee deel. c osomonoarosendmoanaesooanteacned Madison co., I]......... 1832 
TelayTA, CMPTLS cnconcesenppse> i a ne. NEWGHMIOARERIISIENNY ooncn cecconeoodocooeseoneadanacodecar Ipengyecory Llllaes. =o IND 
PBlaelllesy, Wo Ps Wrpcos vs ce ... Attorney-at-law . ces Saco Sutton ckeks MMe escseccn J 
Harnist, William D.. 4 “ noo WEARER non0oc0 cose omsnouoogdac emcsganoedcna me .dent. IsGilisgeMlon es... .. 1865 
Jeter, 1xed bocopnsaoae pf . oo HUTT HATES concoennasnendas ocsnbanceauscnese ... Baden-Baden, Ger’y... 1858 
Hoffman, B. E.. ae By Bs PMR ChinGiltcercerercere nunetecisecssnesereces pMIDUTNIStAU Crews cwccc aces sre 1862 
Vilna, Reh anconsosneatenar es ° ... Dealer in groceries and provisions .. Germany .. L800 
lloffmann, Athanuas......... = i ... Proprictor Hoffmann house........ .. Baden, Germany....... 1868 
{ Haag, Frank JJ........ 4 a cow OTH Ris. 560 cncovocnondadous dartneee AUndJaD Bears Beaco none (CHOARIKY ceoconpnecetocen 1859 
John R. Sutter. s is ... Farmer and printer. ... Madison co., L.. 1857 
Wee ILD eeecseen i 5 con SURGE SGR 6 noo nnonocaso cede op nnT SEE DD JURE HeAOB00 580 Germany ........ 1858 
Tlerman, Berlemann......... . a as {PLO tee pocop nessnabp espe bcagaccos: Sapassdgso0 Um Germany ....... ... 1859 
Ind, UN, (Giconsssacossaeoce a oe .. Attormey-at-law 0... cece seer eeeeee ese eee eens Madison co., Il......... 1842 


NAME. 


Jones, William H............ 
Johnson, William B. 
Krom, William 11... 
Kirkpatrick, Hugh. ae 
Kellerman, Simon,........... 
Keller, Alonzo................ 
Kelley, W. E..... 
ILagaaxerby, (ASG Miloonos 
Leverett, (ceorge.... 
Whee, TCH Wijseaaspeonse 
Library Publie School...... 
fLonaee, WUD Tose cocc5ees 
Ihenz, Georse Mi.....-..... 
Leuckel, Charles...... : 
Titi, J, Weracorensis. cgenrpee 
Lane, ae Pisnadcahnetseree 
Mudge, a 
Martin, J ee 
Charles ‘A, Gaiser.. 
MeMillen, «. A... 
Newsham, Thom Race 
PNitclicnamls0lwalil essen eeeree 
ANDY JOLT ccuccconsscae 
Olive, William..... 
{Ran a lmearecs, 
Prickett, John .A.. 
Phillips, Kdward.. 
Pettingill, H.&.. 
Perley, A. A. 
iProiks. (Cine tale Ss sonanccssonose 
Prickett, Willie eee es 
IPardke ere, John J., Sr., dee’d,| 
{ Pfeiffer, Jitcol serene. 
| Wilhelmina Driemeie 
Pogue, Joseph........... 
Randle, Irwin BL... 
Ruegger, Adolph.... 
Richmond, George.. 
Ritter, Henry... 
Ritter, Ilerman 
Robinson, Joseph G.. 
Robrkaste, Gottlieb.. 
Springer, BE. C... 
Sherman, M. B.. 
Stolze, John... 
Simcox, J. ie 
dl Se Umberger. 
schlegel, ae 
Stenzel, JO Oi menpritceseaeroncc 
Smith, James P... 
Stramer, (Gis doo: 
Spaulding, TED eee. 
Stillwell, Franklin... 
Sehulz, Arnold.......-- 
Spilman, (PES JB Losccsdec 
pyoreunyaete, T, Woooscnn nurse 
Schramek, Eranikieees.cces 
schneider, William 
{ Sachse, Ifermann.. 
{ Maria Kcke... a 
Steehlinger, William 
‘eae Thee ee 
Sneider, Anton... 
Tartt, James T.... 
Trares, John &.. 008 
(( Teel), UB, Uc cosucasooosse | 
| Tunnell, James E 
{ Trares, Henry... 
(Keller, Edward Ae 
Von-den-Broeck, Adaiberi 
AVest,, EyeMie..j.eaeescccs ce 
Wheeler, William E. ial 
Whitbread, AIBTI VES tsncoenedos 
We Mil enacasenscscod | 
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HISTORY OF MADISON COUNTY, TELTINOYWS. 


Macoupin co., Ll...... 


KDWARDSV LLIE.—coxtiscep. 
WHEN 
OCCUPATION, SAGAS. CAME 
TO CO. 
NIHON PUY EAPC TEI pp pemcncacnooonnocouaconnesneds:onod PG WTS AMM occosconmnce 1865 
nog OMY marshal... .. Warren co., N. Y...... 1856 
it ... Attorney-at- law. Jefferson co., Ky....... 1850 
ts ; Proprietor Stadaimes llOtlivcessseessseesce-t ec Randolph co., Ill...... 1s61 
Hf ... Restanrant and saloon.............++ coo ECIMIDTN 22s Gonooconsnonee 1863 
i .. City mayor, contractor and build noo SUVA NEALE] -cosnnennooane 1853 
a Pea heseligin cess orc ee cee . Madison co,, Ill........ 1853 
e: coc: NULLITY no conencontirnaconnoca 7 AFadison/ cos lll... alsa 
i .. Surveyor and abstractor ‘of titles, . Adams eo., IIl.......... 1862 
~ .. Livery, feed and sale stables.........00e:e eee Ero eit leer ee 1877 
ss pee tclrene . New Jersey .. 1858 
ka = BACON? nocosproonepapoocooncoescoenacannnnd > ESTED Pxoccassc00 1863 
a ... Furniture dealer and undertaker.. . Madison co., Il. 1851 
. ... Deputy cireuit clerk............0..00 . Connecticut....... 1836 
ce Peiaichenireeeseeee Madison eo., I1]........./1848 
te ..., Deputy county clerk... Madison co., Ill......... 1845 
e od (Clo! GEREN co505 anson AISKE JBOSS, WHO rmcocsoose: 1881 
Hy ... Coal operator. .. Madison co., Illll........./1859 
Bs Dentist font ep EINER ONS 9 hs Sem ra eyes Grant co., Ky........+../1876 
rs Pe Pinldemandetowncollectoleee ssn merce Preston, England......1850 
se or pales of machine shops and saw mills... Switzerland....... .. 1867 
cs nog AN ite Gt TEIN) NEKO EM poccscncocsoseeetes .. Switzerland....... .. 1867 
iu .. Physician and surgeon... .. Madison eo., IIl......... 1836 
a: ... Wite of William Olive .... Madison eo., Il). .. 1840 
a BG Banker Serbo pseiadeoqduTdiesogy one sopboudEtosshAobenannosecy Wadisom cor lll. O22 
a ar Attorney-at-law and justice of the peace.. .. Madison co., II].. . 1845 
- eal Attorney- ATSIAW vossaaecsutes cseere co ssseuemmeneserees Madison eo., Ml .. 1850 
S .../Dealer in lumber, lime, ee and cement.. Essex co., Mas .. 1874 
ie ... Carpenter and builder... See COE aTAC Germany. ./ 1851 
- wo UBUD MS eisoncnooddsooanacouanocadobnosdanancectetadnéanooag Madison C0., Pils. beers 
ie ... Superintendent of county poor farm .. London, England. 1844, 
e ... Proprietor of restaurant........ aadnnost # Holstein, Denmark.... 1856 
= ... Wife of Jacob Pfeiffer... Pero) GIS. Cl eeepenmanonccoctocd 1865 
.. Physician and surgeon.........cceseeeeees .... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1858 
ie ... Attorney-at-law aud justice of the pe .. Stewart co., Tenn ..... 1814 
“a .«. County trEASUTEL.......cseseeceserecneoncees usseeeacee Madison co., Il......... 1850 
Ne pool SOK IEG] PEs oonocncosncncsnocasoaccsanbosoananccoon es Montgomery eo., II)... 1875 
a cod C AVA? Sroonceneds ab Blin \GIEVTe Go). tl. 85 
ee 3] CR AMORTTKA FEIT NW anonpoconnoccssssosodaq0es: ‘aot. Claineo:, Js 
i ee (Ex-Sheriff. I candb eee ep er eres toot ae Oy OME New York. 
: .... Proprietor of saloon.. ~ACRCTIMLM Neca este 
as ... Attorney-at-law... .. Madison eco., Ill 5 
a jee. CREMIT: CITIES 2) coce0 cecorcsococodoacucotsonssnnraccoas ‘Washington co., R.I... 1857 
oe .. Dealer in lumber, lime and hair cement...... Germanic essences 21852 
eg ? so SIRO OQ, AG eccoscong0 1188] 
fe Dauphin con) Pan. ioe 
ie ... Clerk, Pastor of St. Boniface chureh.. .. Baden, Germany....... 1878 
et ”) Restaurant and saloon... ae CHUNG UY tesetterteaes ... 1869 
es ... Pastor of St. Mary’s chureh. cl WORE crcrosocnceosce 11879 
ss Pe \lanhlemwoukcse meee . Jefferson co., 1879 
a ... Physician and surgeon.. .. Jersey co., Il 1865 
ee .. Contractor and builder Umer ese cess ceiees .. New Castle co., Del... 1864 
ee .... Dealer in Stoves, Tinware, Hardware and Farm Maehinery.. ee Germany seer enw enceesccece 1865 
a ae Arehitect and superintendent E eieteave ater avsinirctetete Clarkville, Montgomery co., Tenn’ 1844 
Gi PPA DROSTIVS euyacesnernbeogucpecnnceoacdcd Madison co,, Tl 1858 
e PeRM@OWNG Peratoterme teste ‘Austria mensinanoGas ... 1854 
“ ny HOMME? sooponennccoccasos AGS AIEUIY essooccoeoesoncce 1867 
se ... Proprietor of saloon.. GAEODEUINY cnoccoccsaeacoes 1878 
® . Wite of Herman Sachs (Germany .. .. [S78 
vee |CATPCNtED.....scsereeeeeeresseeecerscereeeeereesee sees ermany «. 22/1867 
sy . Wite of William § Tasusdocounodeanse ccs Germany .. 2 1865 
a ... Agent for Anthony Kuehn’s brewery......... Germany .. ... 1866 
os | Dealer in hardware and agricultural impl'ts.. Madison ¢0., ite es 
iB Retired druggist.............. ,.../Llesse Darmstadt....... ‘1359 
it Ce and queensware. me Sadisonico ms lees 1851 
UG .| Groceries and qneeusware Madison co., Ill......... 1856 
Bo ( Dlr. in stoves, hardware, agri’tural a ts, Randolph cb. « Qhio.../1869 
ss a tinware and house furnishing cee . Switzerland.. . 1853 
as ..|Proprictor of Miller’s exchange saloon........ Rhein Pfalz, Bavaria. 1871 
4 .| Banker....... veelnesassaiens HerooaauEd nonesbaghooNonIdeaod Botetourt (Oba WBecanoe 1888 
Ke : “Surveyor... sronobHOscEn bs oooHoUEAnanORANGaSONC ‘Botetonrt co., Va......./ 1826 
50 |THE sonoooace .. London, England 1851 
fe : 1876 


| Deputy, Sieriti;. =... 


His HOO ie DS ON ICOUNT So Lin ENOLS, 557 

CORIP SY COUR JED ON TERS NS JUD Hi ig eenea i tepbny 
NAME. POsT OFFICE, RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION, NATIVITY. ie 
Tv co. 
WG, Als TPacscaenennsanueasoabc Bawatlavill eum ed vardsvillLommn Goal MOPClAUON wanes cvecsccsuseeese---coussceneeea a Madison co., Ill......... 184] 
{wou 1B, Winascoctidenonosood® a - . Coal operator Madison co., IIL........ 1840 
Wali, (ys Beeseosean x ... Coal operator Madison co., M1......... D847 
Weber, Jacob, Sr.. ss - ... Carriage and wagon manufacturer... Be. [lg pees ceceeaeen wee ESD4 
| W eher, dla icob, Me occd y . .. Carriage and wagon manufacturer... OUT oe oee cco nee LUSH 
Webb, "George eee ccsace 4 y us .. Railroad contractor and farmer... .. London, Eng............ 1853 
{Sarah Shi sf i) 5 Wits air (eae dle. WWD eiooenanancsapeoscscsaocage Dublin, lreland......... 1853 

EDWARDSVILLE TOWNSIITP. 

{ Bosomworth, Robert......... Edwardsville... Seet. 33... PRE Arce leStOUKucalS@l ccseecessessereecesectess a TORII casesrcnces ceooons USHH 
Hanuah Porter...essecsse0s ue Bho SES GB ongnaacads Wife of Robert Bosomwortl.............cceceee England . 1856 
| Bohm, Frederick............. a SC OU ok oss snees LDA HETTE? ac aecenacenesonH Reon RObeorEcss .. Hanover, Germany.... [839 
sophia USIWMer ees ceessseres ss iy vob ects . Wife of Fred Bolim.. .. Hanover, Germany.... 1843 
Dotterway, John G.......... i Ries SHOTS Moen WMtitt Ofeasecieeescssateeesvineycsecosseacesasessecyesssse Edwardsville, HlL...... 1853 
Franek, Joseph... eeaecu, Wagon maker.. i 1871 
Mary BSCE sie cosecceeseses - namecte .. Wile of Joseph ran : wree LRGS 
Fangenroth, Charles W.. n cos HE, . Farmer and stock raiser lerlin, Prussia.......... L843 
Miriam MeKee..sesc . Dee'd Oat scsieenstescesa First wite of Charles W. Fangenroth.......... Madixon CO llliees. seat ea ee 
Frances .\. Richards........ Edwardsville... Sect. 16........... ‘Present wife of Gharles W. Fangenroth...... Luzerne co, Parsee. 1862 
{Fro WIG RII cancossecscen ce wen BU, Oe eek IDRNATITOL tees nea decree cocoa cecseAneneRe ce eee naet Hanover, Germany.... [S48 
Fredericka Take. is Sect. 24........... Wife of Herman Giese.. be CACOTTTVEN Oh acacarececneneanc 1830 
Gillham, R, C... See oe pos eCts OF aoe JPANRITBe pononger oapeEeancace toe Hopes se Se ReeneCoRSCS Madison co., I]......... 1886 
Emily P. Springer... receeesiess & Sect. 6. 5 Aire Gail Dike (C5 COMM pa siacemonoocanccosannaccuns Madison co., IIl......... L886 
Holliday, Jane R., ince kinger) of Sect. 2¢ : ee and stock raising........ .. Jetlerson €O., Ky. 1811 
Holliday, Robert... sccseeee: Dee’d Noy.8,’ 7 .... Late husband of Jane R. Holliday oc (CHEE enoeopeneneccandan: IsI4 
i. Jones, DH. woo Edwardsville. mocct. 24....ccc.h Farmer and stock TEUINGI yee ccsscesees Ce ae Is70 
Mary "E, Barnes..ccccscecees. Sika, 2eeepeeoced Wile of D. S. Jones..... se MANION! CO. LIT, ce ISG] 
| Kinder, George Ww... : ee eaarme,n Anal dairyman anrereeoe .. Madison co., EIl......... 1831 
Eliza J. Purviance.. 00 i .... Wife of George W. Kinder. Segp ECON Gays, 1 esocencco HER) 
| Kricge, William * ... Farmer and stock raiser....... SACTCTINATYaaees ee sees DSH 
Mary Hilge evacsesises ss es i .. Wife of William Kriecge... .., Germany... vee 1854 
i Kleine, John Weg dll Pecononens i 4. LO NSTIINES OC geosmcaceasosecccan dene nEEepeErerchr nacre occ \Madison co., Fll......... 1851 
Samantha E bale haley. aoe : Sinead Wife of John B. Kleine, Jr. Ke ear, Wks see [NOT 
KJeine, John B.,8 38 : JB TIA TIME)? sonnapeeqeee ances CnOne a RenBEETEE a Germany. wee 1S45 
(Sarah Stallings....... .- De’d Feb. 27, ec escacced Late wife of John B, Kleine, Sr .... Madison co., Clie 
ea aa “Louis... Edwardsville... Sect, 20.0000 Javea ayball steak WITS eceancneeoonenccosopusesce |Germany .. . 1840 
Caroline Wisa.. 06 Gis AMeponnoncce VASES it Soper J ROD ENTAN TY coesnnsepnecocossesnteec Germany ... ee annepnocs: ttntet) 
5 ae Martin.. ims § Farmer and stock raiser..... ...iBohenia, AuSthls cs 1852 
Josephine Darda.. .. Dee'd BPN, 79. First wife of Martin Krousc... Be Bohemia, Austria... 1852 
Mary Komerouse.. . Edwardsville... $ .. Present wife of Martin Krouse..............--+ Bohemia, ANTE BL cacns ISS0 
K* nlen, John F......... Me ISM Greece ron ceei stern teens steve esccielses Bos: Ge JOU, NIG sosesteooos 1852 
Margaret AN Brucgger.. sf . Wite of Jolin F. Kicnlen.. ... Highland, Ill...... . DS5+4 
Kinder Robert 11. c0dg Hf [PED REe prepaccasconacdncanoceen ve. Madison co., 111 1827 
Jane McKee......s00... nog bee GSH, 2B Peanoerceee Wife of Robert 11. Kinde .. Madison co., wie. &. ey 
Langreder, Fritz 1L.. Be » LPAVFIOE conse ooonoracoseonconn6 .. Germ: DUNY aecedcceaeio soon Wise 
Matilda M. Kriege.. a "Wife of Fritz 1. Langreder... .. Madison co., I1......... 1855 
Luttrell, John .A.. a S IQA IN Glee eteetce se ae cacsteesiccesss + ‘ .. Knox co., Tenn......... 1863 
Alice Murphy Deteecsce ecoscece S . Wife of John A. Luttrell............ .. Madison co, Hl......... ES61 
Montgomery, Nelson. ae . Farmer, stock raiser and (lesailitk. jc svesecdersecush Madison co., H1......... PST5 
Elenora Kinder... ee. Sat, 2a eee "Wile of Nelson AIOE NRTA Renceaccoonacscounsanc Madison co., Ill......... 1819 
una Be Les, Vee os Peel aiMmicrmandystOcloralseyy..cieeeaso-se2-c2.cee encase Madison eo., Ht 1855 
Lilla D Bickel: “ wo NTRS ORE Zs dies IORI Shoncocsoccocoonscoo=accs Madison co., Ill......... 1857 
ae ee cCoRGO Ee 9 ae payner Rees etn ce conesses i Ree 
enias TRA spneenseeoee .... Parmer of NIA eatonan elas 
ee Schaaschek.. . Wife of William Dremas.. pee MUS OTL U se «ener so Ga5 
{* Smoia, Paul.. ie de Farmer and stock raiser... oc ANUS caedon .. 185] 
Anna Berdick....... on iB ee Waleroi lzamismolads ce... or GATETOTN, eaacenpocen Becca Jira) 
\abaee Geonre Weoc..s.s<00e ee Farmer and stock raiser...... .. Perry co., Ohio. .. [S56 
Martha Tetherington, (nee Hutchison). B: Wife of George W. Spalir... Madison co., l......... 1823 
ij Schaffer, W. 11. oY DBI Case seen iseetia casero s.sieis\seeiseciecoasieveoue esis Madison co., Il)......... \S4t 
Bella B. Thompson... es .. Wife of W. H. Shatler... a jeicOhonnes teteg, OUNORSEo5. 1868 
eee William... a PPMLSIENICH neiecccse cess resces coe . Bohemia, Austria...... 1851 
Sophia Rezank.. oy 2 AVe aa Willing 00 EL, ooececencsonande aqcoosanoacs Bohemia, Austria...... 1sd4 
a Tartt, John. Gea rescresssvss cases ee » Pacino! Siok iillt(0 2cesecasseeeneaoee aecouece Caldwell co., KRy....... L886 
Sarah W. Randle. S Wife of John Tartt.......... -4Nladison ¢o., Ill-.......- 1815 
| Windmoeller, Charles F... He AY Farmer and stock raiser.. 0 CoMUMTUISAL Re eeeccrcnies ncpncgen 1852 
Minna Borkharn Wc. d lan 2s: ee eee eeeere . Wife of Charles PF. W iimocller: RE RenonenK st, [sGutis. SMO. 5. .ceccees 1&69 
| encase manlses.. 2.25 veeeeee Edwardsville... Sect. oon Jala anit) conaocsqocgssnopnossscange: seubassachousedce AWUBRcteeeeecess cess eneecs 1852 
Anna Bender....0..+0000. ae! .. Sect. o Woke at TRrenni ke WENT Ri-canoctaesanenaanororseeenoace PALUM GHIA caremecracmanacacosd 1868 


re 
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EN RETICHEC Wieeeeeee Alton... ee Horse shocing and general hlacksmithing.. at pou Tila eee 1852 
Allen, George R.... - President of Alton Box Manufactory......... Orleans ¢0.. Vise 18738 
Baltes, Re. Rev. P. “6 eHeVtioyn, [DNOES Git ASMON cacoccceoconseccoosndncn Rhein Bavaria, Ger’y. 1870 
Bigeins, Thomias..............| “ Prop'r of stone quarry, dir. in time, cement.. Co. Mavo, Ireland...... 1849 
Brnegeemann, Henry......| “ Plasgoneleare sl Leng TRVGOIKY. cconaomceccoonncononc! Lippe Detmold, Ger’y. 1856 
Brenholt, John J...... a al ASLNCTHIKES VIE ENR consoncsccaammscatedcons Jato uisamlGuesceee eee 1847 
sruner, John uA.. a ..., Alden fruit and brandy distillery . Edwardsville, Il....... 1822 
Basse, H...... a .../Proprietor of European Hotel... .. HEanover, Germany..... 1853 
[ori AVE Meee cS ..|Planing mill, lamber yard and tile factory... Venango, Pa..........-. ES5-+4 
Bruch, Victor | b-PEMIGENMIAN cscecgenavsen se sapswsconceesesemedeceeeees 3uden, Germany....... 1855 
LOE, cD teccenononrcncnnneeee ue Dealerin furniture and undertaker............ 'Wurtemburg, Ger’y...{1854 
(hareliee!|., JUSS cesnocesaccocose Wholesale and retail dealer in ice...........0.. Baden, Germany........) 1549 
{ Busse, Die’t TH. Sete Beek ‘ Of Busse Brothers saloan........... ... Hanover, Germany...|1566 
{ Busse, William Spence | te oS ./Of Busse Brothers saloon.. ... Hanover, Germany... 1866 
Baker, 1 Lee nee sermecrnos mote us : . Attorney-at-law . ... Kaskaskia, I ag US 
sowman, J. W... cae - 290 Quincuplexical Darberssccsecceeeceee ... Washington eo., Pa.../1857 
STN ANE cca .... North Alton....| North “Alton... |Dealer in groceries and provisions .... Wurtemburg, Ger’y... 1868 
Bassett, S. W... fe Alton ne ... Engineer of Alton Water Works...........0000 'Monroe co., N. Yo... 1866 
3annon, James ¢ Proprietor Of \imetstoncma aa yles s.r ‘West Meath co,, Irl’d. 1849 
..|First Wife of James Bannon........ -.-| Meath co., Treland..... S49 

Present Wife of James Bannon............... Limerick co. a Treland.. 162 

{ RULE wEInalniker meee ecieie 4 ae Dealer in groceries and provisions, & saloon Alton, IIl..... T1860 
pplacrtlclenr itr litieeesacece- eae Ded Mar, 5,’81. : ce of rank JOT WLS co opnssenceonesacednseos Ww estphalia, “Prussia... 1850 


Thorisia Budde, (ee tettrong). Alton 


. Saxon, Prussia.. 
Brunner, Bases ae «. Of Brunner & Puncon, Alton Foundry and Macbiue Shops 
{ Bayle, George Ns ss ... Cracker manufacturer......... toot aevsunnseeeee Philadelphia, Pac... 1867 
( Pheobe Adams we . Wite of George A. Bayle.. = MAU Core LU erento 2 ASS 
Curdie, John te AUIS TINNY occoccncasnencauceosannboooesnc ne onodqoD[. ont Culherne, Scotland... 1853 
(! looper, James bo Commissioner of Southern El. Penitentiary.. Knox co.,Tenn......... 1834 
Cousley, Robert C ap {ASS SEOMG [MOSS cecoongnaneuccbodbaseca.00000 Co. Derry, Treland..... E851 
Cotter, Temes Ne ccs: ces 6 , Of Chfford & Cotter, Groceries, Provisions, Flour and Peed......++++ Co. Limerick, Ireland. 1864 
Gane! llvaninseasseree se . Agent of U.S. and American Express Co... England .............0060 11862 
Coppinger, John E.. i“ Parmer and manutacturer...........-...seresee: Galw ay, Ireland........, 1849 
Chamberlain, H. W ss ee pH i200 ees eee etecao Gane ana Ra ate rERernroese aossaad) St. Louis, WW idkaocooe ... 1867 
{ Crane, Henry J.... s os ... U.S. Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue. Berkshire co., Mass... 1856 
Garey Ea iercer ss es see Nig of ehlenny dei rane: sons c-.escnenestenre: | Woodstock, Nie 1857 
IDAKPNS, TULA eon me OOS Fee eerie Attorney-at-law Springfield, T.........,]846 
ea Hl Denecen .... North Alton.....,North Alton...../Horse shoeing, blacksmithing, stationery.../Edwardsville, Il]......./154 
M. Ellen Tibbitt...... mee ° esi “| Wife of J. E. Deterding cS PAMROTG 3Wrccoanncasoponse 1S44 
Mitty. Dibeotonien.....-ce ul ton Alton ............./ Proprietor of lime kilns on Second street...... Minden, Germany......{]85-+4 
IDEN, ol. Pisecuscsacecd sf ue EEONIEY AUGIOTTIKET ron onaccomeoomahvasesnecaoos0ccnau0 (Alton, Jillbvesessse- alone 
IUBMB, ANNO sonoosonoce ug ... Saloon and boarding house. ..|Baden, Germany....... 1872 
Flynn, William... < .. Monumental w orks «0... sANew Varkieeces cecsens 1858 
Fries, Theodore ... u one ..|Proprietor of Empiie e Honse . Nassau, Germany.....- 1°61 
Finke, Adolph F oe! Druggiist........ 2. sctseesseeneeeceeeeeene . Clansthal, Hanover... 1856 
Fish, Hleory....... Ean [Dealer in groceries and provisions... Bavaria, Germany..... 1547 
WPlavers, IRS Toe aye Of Flagg & Hewett, dry goods and carpet Autom eeccencossseenre 1847 
LR OmOhb hy LOC ee ghonecaepopsuce ae oq DEO ESRTPINE TE, eoagaco Geena 06 saecaonenns csetesees OA OUTIMCOsmellne 1862 
JBL A esaere anreerssasec ie aoes he oe Photographer St. Louis, Mo.... 1878 
Feldwich, Ernst H.. | o .. Proprictor of Feldwich brick yard............. Muenster, Prussia. [sav 
Fahrig, Lorenz........ o: .. Dirin groceries, feed, produce, wool, hides,ete. Saxony, P'rassia.... ; 
| Mino iret mlb antintiescee se) "Wife of Lorenz PRIN eg sssnecbacésccseonn) Boocoocs Saxony, Prussia 5 
veil iliezane hi Uae eeeieeee cee pel eet ... Son of Lorenz Fahrig, dealer in PrOCeriCs CLC MAN TON Uli peeemaree ees 
[Pari 3ernhard... pagy ng OI CY IUPORRe: JOH NNT onc noncasscadoossocodcenpond Alton) llr. 
(Gina Ge Dn eeu sees. Be sie Collector city of Alton Neca e ras nievenesemersumees London, Eng 
Gambrill, AOE us Judge of city court and counsellor-at-law... Annapolis, Md 
Galbally, Richard.. | te oe Superintendent of Illinois glass works...... Butta oy oNia \ieeseseeenet 
Comshivelhs JEL ecccnsocoscocsed is no A STAY ENOL SOUFELE OT eccacanocepsasnaacones Schleswig, Germany... 1850 
(Oates ANGE crocancasoooce a .... Proprietor of cooper shop... Rheinpfalz, Bavaria... 1863 
( Rosina Graner...... ef .. Wife of Adam Gundall...... .. Wurtemburg, Ger’y... 1869 
JWicoitietnr, (OUMAKSSE diitiooncecc. ao. FOSARED soreoodeccacoq09%0 ... Leeds Yorkshire, Eng. 1841 
iri, Mo Seaman ctaenen aod Pee deliiy Sic TATA CLUS COI enieleeeese tee ersiertec ees Banrengecmis\cer sess 18387 
Hope, Alex. W... a AGT EIR EI icc. 00ccaga paspedonn 06600000000 MHD, WU Reroacaascooaccnc! Missi 
Istana, di. Wecoson oad | ie .. Cashier and stoek holder, Ist Nat. Ban Montgomery eo., N. Y. 1848 
Elierh AG Vey esecescten vee a po WRENS SHORE RE NEUN oc con nnenodnouacdoaKsetes Wurtemburg, Ger’y... 1856 
Hayden, George D a og SEITE ITUSe Gojecescoonss coasenco909 Ae TL, 1UMNeckconos . 1836 
ese, IB, AN xccconocs “ miluincrsmesdlelanditecedestUDlC:...:..c--+eer sees es. Philadelphia, Pa...... 1838 
Tloftmann, John... a ... Dealer in stoves, finware and undertaking... ..........20cccsssesesereneceel carers 
Hoffmann, Emil FF... a .. Restaurant and ‘bs AKEL Vass cssenaccoeseseseteessonees Sachen Weimar, Ger.. 1870 
lfildebrand, Wm. is .. Dir. in gen’l mer’dse, clothing and dry goods, Oldenburg, Germany. 1861 
{ Hoppe, Brot. Bebe . (Of Hoppe Brohters, groceries, provisions, Alton, Ill................. 1857 
(L Dioreyes ANG 2 Ne aneaeneneaeecmeccs 7. { queensware and glassw Hl eaacbenasnoceebecae cot AON UN Bis bccceeooce o24 1s860 
( Hoffineister, John F........! 2, T. 5-10, Farmer and stock raiser....... .. Canton Basel, SwitzPd. 1835 
(i enced isI Is, AA YoU Mepnereameoson os ae, ll, Sel). |W ife of John F. ILoftmeister Oberschopfheim, Ba en, Ger.. 1852 


West Cl ee ADTSORH COUNTY, ILLINOTS. oad) 


CITY OF AION .—contixven. 
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NAME. POST OFFICE. RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION, NATIVITY. | CAME 
! 


\ TO CO. 


| Tlechler, J. Adam.. ... Alton..... North Alton.... Dealer ip boots and shoes, and farmer......... Zwingenterg. Sesse Darmstadt. . 1563 
a ac 


A. Margaret Hoerne Bic : ee co dll, ‘Wena rere KGS icencenesaenenanscouse Remlingen, Bavaria... 1556 
Hugo, Edward M a .. Alton Carpe nter, builder and contracto pol Haintionicon eal (eee 1si5 
Ifuskinson, William......... e apo Jhvinendlt sarenstere (Oh, Aen JIS 1tneens qooseeesseseatecs Nottinghamshire, a Iso] 
Hellrung, J. Henry.. a 4 . Proprictor Helfrung briekyard...........0...0. Alton, IM... . PSa6 
{ Hellrung, TPeter........ a - . Proprietor Sharp corner saloon... .. Saxony, Prssi: . ES49 
Catharine Amend. as Ae Witiige aor JP sir 75 Celok. ae cancenceececrseonscac St. Louis, Mo........... 1855 
Hessenauer, IFenry BS Cor. Shields & 24 Sts... Proprictor Globe saloon.....csccseesceecseeeeeeeee Alton, Il 1856 
{ Hoefert, Fred, Jr.. Alton .. Proprietor cooper shop j Alton, Hi.. . 1857 
Hoetert, Fred, Sr... a oe .. Father of Fred Ioefert, Jr Suxony, Prussia... 
Hack, William..... | ioe ms . OF Wilhelms & Co., Alton pottery ...........+ ( ‘oblenz, Prussia. “1855 
Benth yvetcccssccceceess|) ss as SAV Tie ae WWW TUIYE Keengenosnooesncerece naan on NOI, WM Eras 0 1856 
Wie, (Nl, Jet Gy eyeeenereronead fe « Shoemaker, and father of William IHaek..... ¢ ‘oblenz, Prussia........ 1855 
Achy avids..- North Alton.... Dealer in wines and liquors...... ss. seoooee Altenheim Baden, Gr. 1858 
Joesting, F. EAD sececasaccans AT GS706 WT no-cagccoa ecanecosrapagenisccoe .. Hanover, Germany... 1898 
OGsU Ns Cr N\eccressciesessses ie .. Book-keeper Ist National Bank. os Osnabmeck, Hanover, 1864 
Joesting, IE. A. s .. Confectioner, restaurant and bakery.. .. Hanover, Germany... 166 
Alcelnikc, lla lifilesnseeseaeccsontobes a Proprietor of Alton brewery............ Zell Bi aden, Gerni uy. 1s77 
ee Wargilicccccecsescs ss North Alton.. “Sect. Be ein. URC RET) cogeenenBenresereeed South Wales... 1853 
Gweneytrad, Jenkins al S ad Vee cook MiGs Cay TDR ETClel IR GTI cooooacaneaneccsoos South Wale: . 18538 
Jones, Stepehn F............ : Dealer in family groceries and provisions.... Alton, HL... wee TNO] 
Mary A. Jones, (nce Baymany.. “Sv .ecceseeees SD esses sce Mother of Stephen F. Jones... coopera CU EK neland We sae 1852 
Joesting, Frederick W...... . Retired Pe rcearenes torre 1837 
OTT eMON Sacks css cccas es 02 Dee’d Mar. 146). First wife of Frederich W, Jousting... . Westphaha, Pros: <g USES} 
Ida YWoltzmueller...........- Alton Present wife of Frederich W. te Muenden, Ilanover.... 1856 
gIGlh, Zip TR Ssocomencacs ap .. Farmer and stock raiser.. ANGLE it Hee teneeewree teees 1836 
Amanda Montgomery...... ee . Wife of Z. B. Job.. seeds AVigeiisone GE. WN) sxesonos! vscane 
Koerner, ¢ harlese.ceceeseees . Agent U.S. lands and war claims... Schwartzburg. Rudolpftadt, Ger, 1XOS 
{ Koch, C harles.. i . Of Fritsch & Koch, butchers and packe: Bavaria, Germany...... 1868 
Julius Fritch... Oo Of Fritsch & Koch, butchers and packers... Poa ait. Prussia...., 1863 
\ Kranz, Jacob.. ie Of Kranz Bros.’ cigar HEKEIOTET ccccd e+ Prussia . on Se) 
(Kranz, Henry. . Of Kranz Bros.’ cigar factory "Prussia. oo WN 
Klunk, William’ L... Al hey (Gorer lpm en tike hayes eee saseretaaceeseresc York ¢0., Pavcssssccscse TS6+ 
Kohler, Gelasius..... F North, Alton.. 6 North Alton... Of M. Walter & Co., fruit dealers & grocers Baden, Germany....... Isdl 
Michael Walter... Sted “Of M. Walter & Co., fruit dealers & grocers Balen, Germany....... [S06 
Koehne, John ie .. Wagon maker and blacksmith............ eigeres I]anover, Germany.... 1848 
Kohler, Franz... Pioruitdistilleny and vinewanGssceecessessceeeres Obersehopfheim, Raden, Germany, 182 


Eleonora Einsele . Wife of Franz Kohler......... 


Koelhne J. H... 
NeW WetltGree sc... 


ae J. facob.. 


Oberschopfheim, Baden, Germany, ] sot 


Proprietor saloon........ calb, Wur Fescne ISS 


Catherine Diek.. aes WWilive Gy oJ. JIRMROIN TNGT Ryapsersssenes soecracsecesne thein Ptalz, Bavaia, PS49 
Kaeser, J. Gotlieb. SeBeED Proprictor saloon BoneOL Ree oat nockice Canton Berne, Swtzld. 1s54 
Mi. Barbara Pfatli.....cc..-s Wiis GFT. Gotlich: Kacser.......csceccoceeorosss Pe JE AW onccsoscce Ps55, 
Kroner, HD) BDeepecondocssase: . Dealer in groevries, provisions & crockery... Coblenz, Prussia........ 1803 
Phiippine, Dickaseceneees Oi OF Jad INTRON? cceonceoansencceecnoannoidens SIMO) MMoscoccooneaspes 1s60 
renters WOCtels..s.-<e-ceses .. Retired. Father of Jobn Kremer..............Coblenz, Prussia....... 1863 
‘ Knecht, Theodore, rates 4 |. Of Schmidt & Knecht, mannfacturers of soda and mineral waters.... Zuerich, Switzerland.. 1875 


Witt tee MU ONC NSMECM Us cccccvssiscessce cesses Ailton, Die ecensseeeemees 1si1 
. § Of Leyser Bro., candy factory, bakery, and Rhein, Bavaria, Ger,.. sot 
2 {eho in toys. pagnagsoqescomon sereneesisnced Rhein, Bavaria, Ger... PS5S 
. Dealer in groceries and provisions..........0+ Ost. Friesland, Ger..... 1858 


| Maria Iloppe... 
{Leyes Henry... 
IGE, JIM ND socooceneanseencee 
Lehne, Theodore 


Lannerth, Henry TARO SICETOre SAUIG) Gsooceacessocoacocoesnyneoco pat, Louis, Mo....... o DST4 
Wes ene TlennVeescsccsestsees Capt. “Spread Eagle” (Eagle Packet)........//mssia .. 1875 
Alicssner, Paul... Ps Proprietor SHIDO ccomones seccdooecesbGodun .. Lueben, Prussia. 1858 
ee Andrew RHUDREG) acsooosoppociaeucee ao Ds Sligo, Ireland... 1845 
IResse (NiO eceaeenssepeneee ‘Wite of Andrew Meley.. . Kings vo., Treland...... 1s40 


Murphy, Joseph... 
Moritz, Henry . G... 
Maul, Joseph........... 
Maul, Paul, Jr... 
Meyer, Joseph... 


.. Of Murphy & Co., butchers... 
.. Merchant tailor and elothier.. 
Bees Proprietor barber shop... 
ee Tonsorial artist........... 

we NOrth Alton.... North Alton.... Dairymun...... Haeceetivas Scent ecteesevns: 


3 Alleghany co,, Ald... P8538 

... Lippe Detmoll, Ger... 1554 
. Alton, HH. 

: Alton, MM 


Mold, George J. MeNUUONG erecene sere Alton sacaligeleevest Cigar factory and shaving parlors... : Alton, Mh ane 
Miller, Daniel........ bd PE Seeeorereeeren |S eimenreneencosces Carriage {aCtory......csescececees Rae Ithein, Bavaria, Ger... 1885 
Gis Edward J.. .. North Alton... North Alton... Mine inspector, Madison county.. . o. Meath, Ireland . ve 
Annic Mass.......... Ay ST cde | ee ‘Walle ait TStlssaudl dis MUGII|ON iadesnessoononaoe ety. eras tes Baie 
Melnerney, J. J BE NULO Ile cecinsssss aed Alton . Editor and publisher of Alton Sealed meAkalisonea:, I. sce. 1x34 
ae 1BL, (s ide ‘ a “ Palcnlbestat@ram(l INsUVANCE....,-.<...-c.-+ocees-ee UiCligin lees. «< ese 1537 
John Atwood.... is alten! Cstate and INSNTANUE...........cccee eee Massachussetts 1S 46 
McCarty, John. | # . Proprietor of saloon . Co, Cork, Treland...... 1855 
cae Louis. .. Carriage blacksmith Acilerson eo., Mo....... [R62 
Caroline Wilker... ey . Wife of Lows McLane Tivetiresnlle: Lintheyeeeescs 1862 
McGrath, Daniel.. as .. Proprietor of saloon weeseeee Co. Limerick, Ireland. 1849 
MeMillen.... North EN COT eee ONCLIMANI UG lite Mel MCRDMES UAT CRUE Gtsesssessc+ccosvseereornrectseer el grackemleo:. WV.c..:s25 Nie 


Norton, W. T.... (HTH coo ssearaace Alton......... Editor and publisher of Alton Zeleyraph...... Madison eo., Ul......... sit 
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ATL VON .—costisven. 


NAME, 


PNOOUAT lO emIGH. eeeeeeees | 
Neininger, 1. A... 
Neermann, August... 
Nienhaus, Henry dlece 
ANOTOM, ES “Woodoues 
Eliza R. Norton. 
Oltmanns, John FT... 
Perrin & Smmith........ 
Pfeiflenberger, Lucas 
Peters, Rev. P 
Palm, Adam,...... 
| Puetz, Tillmann.... 
Mary U. Thomaan... 
| [Ponte JMU podremcnnoeaseea: 
Elizabeth Bartholme........! 
Public Library......... 
f Pelot, Frank Charles 
{ Ann Maria Nes 
{ Pfaif, Valentine... 
( M. Louisa Hotter. 
§ Pelot, Frank C., Jr... 
[| WeawainiirS JOT S cospasecnncones 
IRaneite, UO LE Gscoscsscense 
IRsscie;, dplleeee ss: 
Rodemeyer, C 
Rutledge, Walton 
Roessler, Charles 
Redmond, Jolin....... 
| Barbara Glasbrenner 
John Redmond 
(Ciselbdban, PAI Wercnese cocee 
@imlyewasilles. 
Richerdson, Thomas 
{ Rain, Joseph W 
{Isabell Clifford 


POST OFFICE. 


N or th “Alton... d 


“a 


Dee’d Dec. 68. 
Alton 


ce 


RESIDENCE, 


OCCUPATION, 


-.-.| Wife of Frank Pieper.............. 


AW. ite of Tillman Puetz... 


... Carpenter and proprietor of saloon.. 
.. Wife of Frank Charles Pelot 

... Dealer in stoves and tinware... 
.. Wife of Valentine Ptaff. 
-- Proprietor of cigar mannfactory... 


Contractor and Proprietor of Nilwood and Alton Coal Mines.. 


‘Proprietor of saloon and ‘farmer. 


AW Sivo Ga? Wlannts (C WPellott, dit emocoocenoooso00n000% 
Reetifier, wholesale liquor and wine dealer.. 


oe 'Stiner & Ryrie, dealers in woo), furs,con], wood, prodnce and feed.. 


.. Carri: age and wagon firetory 


.. Wife of Joseph W. Rain 


City engineer and eounty surveyor. 
Nor th Alton Park saloon 


Father of John Redmond 


.-. Horse shoeing and general blacksmithing... 
.. Wife of Pan! L. Robidou 


Horse shoeing and general blaeksmithing... 
.. Millinery store and restaurant 


ae |Oebringen, Wurtemborg, Ger. 
... Queens ¢eo., Ireland... 
.. Wurtemburg, Ger’y... 


gee ee 
“WHEN 
NATIVITY. CASE 
ro co. 


.Co. Limerick, Lreland. 1860 


(i santaetonye.:.ccccneaccren cee eee Baden, Germany....... eee 
.. Carpetry and upholstering. sees Hildesheim, Hunover, Gets-ssssess 1866 
.. Proprietor of saloon.......... .... Hanover, Germany.... 1871 
..- Presbyterian elergyman.... ....|Litehfield eo., Conn.. 1889 
..| Wile of Aug, 'T. Norton........... ._ HLitehfield co.. Conn...| 1839 
.-- Dealer in general merchandise..........0cce0008 Werdum Ost Friesland, Hanover... 1865 
Se Editors and Publishers of Alton Democrat...|......cssscccccsecssecascees eee 
.../Architect aud Mayor of Alton.. ce: ONO occ 1867 
.-/Reetor of St. Mary’s ehureli... Keppeln, Prussia ad 1859 

‘Tonsorial ALLIS tem eee Re eC A ok Monroe eo., Illl.......... 1878 

. Proprietor of saloon..... . Seckeiannnteany teria 1852 


| Sehwacrstadt, Buden,. 1853 
.... Hoeinkhausen, Prus... 
.. Westphalia, Prussia... 


1866 
1867 


‘|Ganton Bern, Switz’ld, 1857 


!Rhein Bay aria, Coa 1857 
, Niederschopf heim, Ger .. .. 1858 
ee gs ne 1850 
Alton, Ill... .., 1858 


Alton, Ill... 1861 
‘Wurtembnre, ‘Ger Mood 


. Alton, 


‘Queens eo., Ireland... 
St. Lottis, Mo..0....000. 1861 
Amherstburg, Canada, 1861 


Fifeshire, Scotland....., 1545 
England )icccwssscen see “ISAS 
Eine lands esas eee 1852 


sweetzer, Henry C (Of Sweetzer & Priest lamber yard... "Franklin co. ., Mass..... 1836 
Priest, Henry (Ur, ‘Of Sw eetser & Priest lumber yard... af ‘Franklin co., Mass..... 1853 
Soy, WGI eonaonnnesncoee Mlerchivtitmecnscstac coee eee eee .| Holstein, Germany... 1864 
Stelhninles, CUTE ccooessemnoe Stock dealer and Duteher...........-.-+--seess++00 Niederschoptheim, Baden, Ger... 1854 
Stiner, Chariles...... Of Stiaer & Ryrie dealers in woot, furs, coal, wood, jade aad feed., Alton, Hl sree cae sccoesene 1854 
Steinheimer, Baptist. ss DOME TROL? Ct BHULAYET Ico coco aagquacomaneonenoneoocue Prussia, Germany...... 1867 
ceaviles, 1D) Vs he (Cli sosnnanen ef res Merootrrcncst Proprietor Nationa] Mills... .... Harrison e0., Ind....+« 1869 
Sommers, H. Ang.........0.8 ..» 2896 Thomas st.,St.Loule Proker and farmer............ .... Halle, Prussia... 1846 
Sigiide, WGSRY [Biscseccsces . Alton AMI saoopnecseot Proprictor of Alton ee 1 Columbiana eo., Ohio. 1850 
Schollmeier, Joseph ao CO eee 3 jProprictor of saloon... . Davenport, lowa....... 1877 
Selle ells (Ob saenenacisaqsasons og De ncaa Dry goods merchant.........00- . Madison co., Tenn..... 1856 
Sotier, Christopher ‘6 GE mann ‘Saloon and book binder.. .|Nissingen, Bavaria... 1853 
Sanerwine, George... w GS ie F Buteher Re es a .. Nassau, Germany...... 1857 
{chenk, Ilenry Meileesee S Cy RF ee Groceries, feed and paeker... . Saxon, Tentissiaves-eeeer 1854 
( Theresia Grossheim - oh “| Nhitelot Menny Sclicnies.....:sss-ss sree ‘Saxon, Prussia.......... 1857 
untschi, Bugene............ cf cs {Of E. Santschi & Fetterle, wateh makers (Canton Neuchatel, \1878 
Albert Fetterle..... a8 aa a I) ala] TRONSAIKEES, oonococoapsosopoccnococsoancaAaeconons (sw itzerland cedeaucenes 1881 
{ Schlageter, Beda. salle oe ef . Turner, mannftr of parasols, umbrellas, etc. oberschopfheim Baden 1853 
[) sings oe. TOT eter eoapeenee nee allaae pooh Wife of Beda Scllace teres ene cee Rohrbach, Baden...... 1853 
imal, Ty (Ooccooconsanannce St. Louis... Louis... WDA eeeace omer eer cere sasercectorn we NOW Hampshire........J-.s0+6 
Tonsor, John M... .. Alton .- North Alton.... Reetifier and wholesale liquor dealer.........../ Westphalia, Prussia... 1852 
{ Thornton, Philip... i . Alton Dealer in family groceries and prov isions.....Co. Louth, Ireland.,... 1858 
( Margarct J. MeClellan..... §s ‘ Nite ro feelin lili onnitonesetsssseseseesesee eee Co. Armagh, reland., 1858 
Threde, William... s a mRrOprictomOlslloon....ccme crescents ‘Holstein, Germany.... 1869 
AUiomay OSM, WA Wosnscconensos < es Capt of Steamer Gom City, of St. Louis and St. Paul Packet Co.. Emmetsburgh, Md..... ibis: 
Unterbrink, Casper 11...... a a ae ro pmetoron onl con mess eesaeeeeseree a aeteeee, Buende, Prussia........ 1866 
Unterbrink, Casper H...... fe8 lnaneneec ee 2 pliorerotestant Gerniniy sc OO scwessssense sel eet reece ene ie eee eee ceem rae 
Wath, IPAURI senceessaesos 6 ob Clerk of Alton city court... Co, Down, Ireland... 1854 
Wise, Charles P... us x Iaittorney-at-lnwssnsee eee eee: Emmetsburgh, Md... 1841 
Walter: Wie eer eer cece B Ge ‘Mnusie store and Prop’r of Commercial] Hotel. Baden, Germany....... 1848 
Wempen, John..... .... tO nana oe .. Liquor merchant... “Hanov er, Germany.... 1869 
Weigler, G IL... TAS asmuecenvees “ eaWferchiititesseet cmc. eden | Elberfeld, Prussia...... 1838 
Wyss, Samuel... GOP cagoocuggepi 4 seemaned ..... Proprietor of Spring Street House | Canton Bern, Switz’Id. 1855 
Wells, Ae bees ences Ist. Louis, Mo... 1512.-15 Bway, St.Louis, Dealer in horses and mules........... . Madison €0., Hho. .00 1847 
ff large, dio tt hoensccciscsoscca Alton See Ae ereeAn ENTGOTY cocceeerecene Sal oonyandlecopense.sen ents: ... Rhein, Prussia eee 1876 
( Wagner, Jobn.... me itather of John Wagner, Jr... cwephihtetn, Inissiae.. cee (1854 
Wedel, Adam... : aieon Boece. (Milton. eoneerencere ‘Of Bere & Wedel’s saloon.. ..../Elesse Darmstadt, Ger.!. 
{ Winter, Louis we North Alton.... Seet. 2. 5-10...... Butcher sh caleetenienin CoG See ae ..| Westphalia, Prussia.. “1854 
{ Louisa M. B: iy er. See a eat, DPM eerees Wife of Lonis \Winter.. .|Frankenbdnrg, Hessen Cnssel....«- 1854 
Wright, € ‘harles pe aler Saas Se eree AGGnierese cere | sdanasiea cobaaa nae TOatGR Rate One eee oe ee ee ee | Cambridge Mas 18456 
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NAME. POST OFFICE, | RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION. VAP CAME 
Tu co, 
NWatcons) blentyecens.esscsare Alton nesosigroadO3 Aton seeevinecenes Contractor, builder, and prop’r of quarries... Durham co., Eng....... 1859 
{o eishach, eae eter...3 ioonmdapbanes Bop Laas and manut’r of soda & mineral waters Rhein, B: waria, Ger... 1856 
Christine Hetzel... seco“ saeenoapeages , Wite of Christopher W eo Pate ZOU Onremsc eras 1236 
| Wichelman, W........ a St. Lonis......... 1001 Market st. Wholesale and retail grecer.. eae ‘ Brunswick, Germany.. 1879 
Christine Knottnerus........8t. Lonts.........)....-ccereeeneee eee Wile of W. W ichelman soghoakponenencccnBeesarcndo Madison co., UL......... 1856 
{ Woodside, Alexander....... Alton .......006+. Alton Foreman ear and repair shops, C.& A. R.R. Ay rshire, Scotland... 1852 
i] Meaeae TONG sonancesedco nS eceesenees  sessseeseeeee Wife of Alexander Woodside........ccecceen Renfrew shire, scotl’d. 1852 
Wee, Uo 18 ease a eer ine tcl (ee UNCON Cire eeees cess ceenseeessenccsceconee nes Maxen Weim, er...cee 1838 
ee AWE 06 69 North, Alton. “Sect. 2, 5-10... Prop’r N. Alton & Alton "bus line & saloon. Albany co., N.Y... 1s79 
Slany Sehalk. ..... of .. Rect. 3) 5-10.... Wife of James Young.....scsscecsccecereesensens Ralmyra, 810...........- TS66 
Verein Casper... of RUMOR esocarocons Cr.2d & Walnut Prop'r Farmers’ boarding home & house...... Ilessen Darmstadt, Gr. 1852 
(Ohya (Cr, O)ikasaesescoseees | ae NIT comsoncesgsas Wile of Casper Yackel.......eceseeeeeeeeee eee es Belleville, Ill............ 1852 
Zechmeister & Henzel...... ia 04 EATEN cocoancqac0es Editor and publisher of Alton Bunner......... CROTIMGINY nese - w [SSL 
feswesiere, (Co, dU arpsoepprececsass S i .... Rector of Sts. Peter & Paul's cathedral....... Dayton, Ohio............ 1876 
Zirnes, ie a Proprietor saloon......--.+ssssee+ J ppanoeepeencenacde SCE a RNG) cpaoaecoosne 1876 
UWIPIPIRIE AIL ION. 

| | | 
{tall RSME Veettesnc cose sannscess ee Alton.. ie ANG iis... SUCRE poseccanceannes, commencoeonubonncdennbccncDec: Wibaiiy cOneNe \ieeeees 1854 
Isabella Chapin... : fe o Vie Gt fs Wo JRE cossonccodoncooosensonononsocoe Hampden co., Mass... 1854 
| Clark, Sarah J. Cole... “ ae 4 meas ue | Wife of J.C. G. Clark, and former wite of the tate Herman €,Cole.... HHerkimer co., N. Y... 1847 
Clipk wa Cnc... a ee EY od ae ern .. Professor, SSHnel Gite C& Gt wseecsentesee mated Providence, Be licaeeg 
| Isaac D. Newell. cos LO}GGL WINES TES 487) Bopocore doucteaaeeeee Father of Sarah J. Clark........... .. Burke €0., i Vermont. . 1847 
Herman C, Cole... ». De'd Oct. C0) N74! baroncontasnenesnnece First husband of Sarah J. Clark............000 Seneca co. bp eig. esseeneecall Us) 
. Jooper, susan W.. .. Upper Alton.. . Upper Alton... Retired 0.0... ccc cceecccenecereee es eeteeeenereeeen aeons Knox co., Tennessee 1834 
Cooper, John... oo IDE te) ae 7h Poo Late husband of snsan W. (CoG petnecesssscec Anderson co., ‘Fenn... 1834 
{ Finley, James M.. . Upper <Alton.. VDE Alton... « (Uli 3215 acsoonaccnasebe saengaescacnsecenoacc s esondl) Compiles eens. 4 1847 
1 Mary A. Holland... | os . Wife of James M. Finley Bates sete Robertson co., Tenn... 1847 
ae Daniel B.. Be | ees: || nie ae ne en, ae eee .. Madison co., II] 1826 
Rae Meinriconee sss. a £4 ue ee a of Daniel B. Gillham.............. .. Green Co., Hl... 1840 
i Se eee (nee Moore) Upper Alton... oa TREC DEEO anosoncocone ttteeeetersen ens eee Bo .. Monroe co., Ill. 1848 
Nall [penasaccncnens Wel [vere 2) 97 oocoooocnoncecengcns Late husband of Lucy Hewit.......... .. Ashtabula co., Ohio... [X48 
Hays, Henry WWleescmacenascy LOR Her Alton.. ae ANG hos FAIS concocsconsmaoseasensoepenaasodcacosanccOne: Golesi co., Uioe.......-gl al 
J Sarah E. Bartlett. A] “ ss ay ife of Henry I}. Hays........ccssccrccsseeeeeee Madison co., Hl......... 1853 
Fala: Elijah Sorhreee = bee Be eal ot  oebather of Henry Il. Hays.. ENEMA ORG. oiemeeies vce Ts42 
Juliana Newell... PEO Darlene vailieuiQventecccsssersnceo- <3 Mother of Henry H. Ilays,.......2.-.008 sooo WRT Ci, UMecsoneds 1842 
Hobarth, S. S...cecceeeeesees ALON ee ceeeees J WIR soncencanece Contractor and builder..............0000008 ... Montgomery co, I}... 1873 
SENG dle, IB susossenopppecsicene TOU GIIa) ooehece renee Jersey c0., Ll... Farmer .....:sesssesssecescscvserscnsnesareasccneeeenaes sssecceseesoseerterttrstennten sesees 


E BE-SSGRU COM NN orem die 


Kendrick, A. A.. ae NE pper Alton.. A Aton. | President ‘Shurtle? College... 


( Mary Jewett...... . Wife of A.A. Kendriek........ .. Addison co., Vermont 1872 
Lowe, M. Av. sees seeneeees gare lace «1, Farmer and fruit grower «0... .. Munroe co., "W. Va... 1829 
(eiwen Mettewoner..........---) times cals ltt Ee MAHI CROL NIM IN EOWGsres- ce .ccee as. PAllcuncscome ee 1x33 
J Lowe, R. Eu... ssssnseseseees 4 Soomece| OS ep aroprietor note: wees Monroe co., W. Va..... 1829 
| Frances A. Rader...........- | By ed in OF non, MUR OH IR, J8e Ibias See Ess la AU (iipecescon: “pose 
{ Loechr, Henry.......... foe yk Soe hae mle ier vn be culstablCracc.c--ee ec .. Germany .. . L859 
Aguste Heideman..........6 ee fo a nticoteMenny Moocht......6.-..-6 .. Germany .. popoone WAH) 
| Moore, Franklin............- s a ae « |, Farmer and stock raiscr.. eerestcen .. Madison co., ee oe 1826 
Tobitha Elliott... De’d May 31,72 Pee is eset oe oad Late wife of Franklin Moore... Bere ceceoacrce SENINGSS COten sees «><> 1886 
| sisi 2NTIYE ocenoppecocoecanes Tc) AUCH SIRE vorcccesscce-sco <>< Igatlven off frank) iMeMOOLe.....-..-----+-------+r4 North Carolina......... 1808 
RMP SDeB ECS i~- cc se escees ese 0 Dee GIG We Speer enensosconcage: Motherof Franklin Moore, wife of A. Moore South Carolina.......... 1808 
i Moore, Troy... =soebocnassenanodeo Upper Alton... U pper Alton.. > Rat TEU ceenonqnbeneoexnososage bbc conandosspescancade Monroe co., IIl.......... D848 
Clarissa A. Patterson.....| ae Byilelof Wrox Sloore:..:...-.-ccr---+ sees = sPleMMESSCE-..-.-c.00+2.7es 1848 
elle ilcrnnywEiees-:..- <<. t CS aa «| Attorney-at-law, St. Louis, Mo........ .. Susquehanna co., Pa.. 1856 
Emma B. Sprague Ree ssccas3 bs cha, 2 ae | Wife of” Henry ROTM eee esas eet Washington co., Ohio ISST 
| reer, ULMER “Th sceeeasacee a OS Al a ss ) | UIFIYES: dooacsdouebcedene seere nnossoadeG W ashington co., ’ Ky.. . 1872 
ANIK@e die ARON esos oneenesed ine eee Loe . Wife of James T. Rogers. Creare ty, WMeseensnecce 1872 
ane Tlenry ihe ss Gay iM “e Ria SATS NAL coceoononcndnanonmepsacedacce F .. Madison C0., Ve 1828 
ANT NUIT cosscons aeeeece| ee sf . Wife of Henry B. Rundel..... sivene ase .. Madison co., JI] TR38 
{i tixen, James... a a oa «1 Gardener and florist......sceeseeseecoeeee soo ‘thamptonshire, Eng 1858 
Jane Marshall ..... mls We ey Cede WudKi® GAT JIGRRYGS TRIB aosacsssssneeeaceo .. N'thamptonshire, Eng 1 858 
§ Weeks, Jyseph H.. Ca @ ow |PRBEIIADSIET oovonocesonee enone ecoDO AaeeE PONG) Work Gits-reae, 1860 
{ Martha M. Nite ieescscces0| “* soe, Sime: MVite ot Joseph, Ei, Weeks----.--..... & Alemeaae ts, We Bacopsncc: 1s72 
{ Wyman, Edward............. “ Ce a iG {Principal Wyman qauiitate. sae .. Middlesex co., Mass... 1879 
Wyman, Martha lipeaceeneee e aay et _ Wife of Edward Wyman....... Saaeees .. Boston, Mass....... nor lesen) 
ie SMe VENTA Eres ere--] se OF cndt, (UC ROTDET concensgonenpanenneabosnassacosndoGee .. Summer co., Tenn...... 1829 
Helen M. English...) © oo. 2 a “Wife of William R. W HKG Ml ssonneecn .. Onondaga co., N.Y... 1841 
| WWieta(sl, Si 1 enceannons ccs: sf LE. Or ad C8 ood JP RETTKU? cco nsrnccagepa po eosunosoosccOsnOdeCe .. Madiscn co., eee 1838 
Tepae) TSIEA pcconteccoas Meee fae Ue ae as a Hes at Se IBS WO tl kconconcscceccsoscnncccecans0est Madison co., See... 1844 
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NAME POST OFFICE, | RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION. NATIVITY. CAME 
TO CO. 
| | 
! Brown, Corydon C........... Fosterburg FP ea0 St, UBtrscooasou: ATI lye nessc sera cncsereceetescctes areppnconde ..... Rensselaer co., N. Y...:1858 
In gabee, Vannatta., eee .... Wife of Corydon C. Brownie ‘Madison G0), Ti, 2.2... 183 
Besser, Charles R....... = Per Oarnenterran itarnieus sess eee arene Saxen Weimer.......... 1857 
Louisa Hansmann.. aee o a FS Con COMA KES Jit, IBTESSE aseoncescecmcostoncdoes TUE conaatoaaaaco .--o| 1857 
Bierbaum, William 4U pper Alton.... Sect. Harnrersand stocksralseiie.ecscsesstercneer sce oo IPTUSSI sees «of L849 
Lasts DUO eescecooneen 3 BT Brod SOR ANGE: Gl AWG JETER Nesacacccnonanccoosonatonond Switzerland...... . LS47 
( Bierbaum, Emma.. a (0 eps ect: ... Daughter of Wm. Bierbaum............ 00-6 \Madison co., IlI......... 1854 
{ Biggune, Hannah.. ee Sam CCU, ...(Farming sefesgsionbssdass ug des oscecscelecesses seremtee |Jefterson co., Ky........ 1852 
| Biggnne, Michael............ Died MD COAG SEE cence ‘Late husband of Hannah Biggane avwrelewerese ts ulivelani disesesseeceet woe LAO 
{ Beckemcier, Gottlieb........ Upper Alton... Sect. 29. PeHrinien anil stock @rillscheemesen:eneeete ee ae ‘Prussia... . 1864 
{ Caroline Wibbelmann......! i Sect. 20.. .. Wife of Gottheb Beckemeier... ......- vies, Hanover, ../ 186-4 
IRscoysA3e, dO ND sceceocosocosoacs ie Botte bpanocaterensera eros IP ATMIET.c-<.ccsvcssssnesuaay seco apeses es se ecaleanmacienens TRORIWG  cosnooconecse 1861 
Edmund Brown..... De ‘d (Oyoee FAS) | ce cannooenestbosarios Brother of John Brown..........seee - Lrelande. soos) 
ic? JINNAH eoceodoen b.22, Filiis\| L Resncasconauncennnon Wife of Edmund Brown......... vase ee ates ...,]reland.... wee { L859 
{ Beyer, Albert F .....0. ..00++ Fosterburg...... Presbyterian clergyman... PHUSSI Ava. vcoeca ss <nceeees 1878 
| Beineke, Mary H.. Fosterburg...... N\erolee Wiberteb wise\e lessen. ncenceen: renonecs Gasconade cn., Mo...../1881 
Bar, Jacob. ccsevee Seaeaiaerseane i Fosterburg...... lachsriithieessec-sessmerscantes ponooece ce ssnadecseses'e’ 1595 
< Bir, [MERIT conconosonsop000d Tosterburg...... (COp] TINBINET? concoapaoccansacoosacccoaneoe ... Switzerland... .., 1895 
| Rosena W olshlagel... Po eecee Fosterburg...... Witte OC VECO) WEBREcooccan ... (Switzerland...........-/ 1855 
(( Chali, dt Secon ccscsnocoseccs .. Upper Alton.. .joect. 35........... Farmer and supervisor... ..| Madison co., Tho. ee 
{| MIAWAVNEGOTE ecoocscccocmansn, On Sect. 35........... Wife of John S. Culp..... ... Madison co., IIl......... 1847 
{ Cavault, Nancy seine mene $C even OCts Olveeevccooe-§ WATTIIN Dierccscos csenetescessscsteuncesenseess “Surrey co., N. Cuscee. 1817 
John Deck.....s.0-0 eWe'd Jils 9770: | ee: _ Fist husband of N ‘ancy ‘avault... s+. ... Sullivan eco., Tenn...../1817 
{ Abraham Cavanlt... j . Upper Alton... Sect, 3b... .. Present husband of Nancy Cavault.. Roa NOEs ULOPRY saaconsosccoconace 1872 
ie Dillon, GI Denceaae 3 .. Fosterburg focal jects Io Retired blacksmith and wagon maker. ... (Butler co., Obio........./18387 
Nancy Prenitt... ". Fosterburg... Seth We ioncecescd MY MES Cnt AIT IDE ONT sooo ocancnyananacas ...'Madison co., TH 1826 
{ Dooling, E........ .. Upper Alton.... eee 3+4.......-06.'Farmer and stack raiser..... . aeladisanco., [Nie2...e.. 182+ 
Julia Welch. ccsseess niby eercapcoeco Ser! 10, IB lore INS Ascasmnensedaccscnoncoocadnae NRE HBA Leescanoposoaanocoobe 1849 
\ Ducommnn, Emile... is as Hi, BWhercoccocced EMT? AUN TURIN coceccsonce sate sneuececeon tenes Switzerland 1867 
Augusta Planitz... - . pr Gil bsonceocd \Wife of Emile Ducommun................0...00. Switzerland 1867 
{ Evans, John... sore oe : SD Bee seet Harinchesnerretenccecee ier tes REC RRET Pann Saccid KWWRVIGS\epppecna0 (1857 
(Margaret Rees......cccccee fs st 5 concerned! Wihte Gh dil iinny TEMES scenascsocsecnsceacsunnndncccass Vil Caceres +--| 1857 
Ae Freark, Christian............ Posterburg’** HDB recs ce. sop ATINGKeeraes sec ceseeecees toeer neon: sais vais ses seaoeee 'Prussia....... +04 1848 
Fredereka Hoffmeister......, Posterburg... 2 De ecnonondal AO Cone (CMB) TENSEI a eenemoncasoccenscabcoonoce NPHITERTE songooucemsocodcoa0s 1848 
{ Frerichs, Frerich R Fosterburg .. . SL......---- Farmer and steam thrasher...... ... Hanover, Germany..../1858 
{ ATeta lateunise ecco d losterburg... Piolenes ae) iterOtelarerichpelesneriGlistes ... Hanover, Germany....|1857 
{i Cemlltt, Meat ancosccoonccanane Codfrey ...... “Pmcecemeniee JOHNEI farsmard teres Hab-acHOSUCDOACCOO nono UHI Rie ccc . 1871 
| Sophia Ebbeler............... Grodtheyeerceser4 (eee -. Wife of Henry Gerdt ....... 7) Madison €0., “Til......001860 
{ llarris, William L.......... eee Alton... Sect. 33........... Farmer ..... ... Champaign co., Ohio.. 1851 
| Teonisn, (GARG aonennpeann - oe Sect. $3..-...0.0.4) Wale of William Th oh Harris... aoe Green Cos oHleeeere s 1846 
i) Ula, PE, EN iS ie re PDECL. OS... al OND ES! Odeconsenebenaccnooscceccd “p08 tone ‘hampaign en., Obio.. 1852 
] Maria J. Culp... ae BS CO ooge GE, BBtcomannoand| AYR ae TE, ING TM TIa bso. ...| Macoupin co., Tite 1542 
1a, William E... "| Fasterburg S000 Sect. 26... ob) EERIE TIO? ccsocdanabuctoncosGeboonabecco6so ... Livingston co., Ky..... 1881 
Martha Wilson... 1 De'd Apr. ri 8) Gl ccuonnsanncrenendc First wife of Wm. E, Hill............ ..../ Livingston CO., Ky... 418... 
Mary Brooks....... pe BLGSCCED UES. r ees Sect. 26. .. Present wife of Wm. E. Hill... .. Chantauqua co., N. Y. 1882 
Jones, James G......... fe .. Upper Alton... Sect. 28. ... Parmer. sgaswoseiocoecossntle Manry co., Tenn........ 1837 
Elizabeth Ann Deck........ De’d Oct.13,752. ........... ... First wile of James G. “Wenese ee Madison en., Tl......... 1823 
Rutha Jane Deck............ » De’d Feb. 7,5 bist Doe . (Second wife of James G. Tones ceed (Madison co., IN... (1833 
lt lalaTnnE WN 1D). 1b CVilll agescoonnon Upper Alton... Sect, 2 _.. Present wife of James G, Jones..scceesecsesseees Madison eo., II1........+ 1836 
gee Ehaitz Wececees rege Spiel ISS secpnccuond anMennnuestoc kent alschmet ssa: eee eereat) LETATISSH EL conoacnotcnod5omond 1858 
Adelhei Metzler... sens » Stace, Suh oospsone Wife of Fritz Klinke...... een osolPranelc.cossseeeeeeeereee 1857 
AB Siice mun coberesecsse: ee Posterburg cee sock 21 ve Parmer Sef Mesaieens jstipesncaeees .../ Wurtemburg, Ger....... 1857 
( Catherine Altmann.......... Posterburg ree Sect, 21... |W ife of Jacob Krieg... Wurtemburg, Ger... ")1857 
Re DIB VANE) sccebagoacenes Sethalto ...c.0.0-/Sects Qb..csccases! PALME scssscsessevaceses ISOM ORY oc -scosanconsac ‘1828 
Mary A. Hays, (nce Wittiams)..| Bethalto Sect. 25........... Wife of IIazael Livan ee {Madison co., T1.........)1533 
( McKee, PAU ALUCE! leadocccnnacoons North Alton....\Sect. 18... cy DHBEDKED cacacoc poseb ntioncecesomsecceoncanaqsanDT meen ty clavgeeee sees coliss 
4 Catherine Steward.. Bioce’d! Feb. 79. -cacccecterces.cceh ‘Tirst wife of Samuel McGee........ ... Nashville, Tenn.........|1848 
Mary A. Arbuckle..........)North Alton....'Sect. 1%... . Present wife of Samuel McGee. . _ Kentucky eeeesesae «(1852 
i{ (lst, IGN eseesacoseocone ..|FPasterburg......) Fosterburg... easier Blackssmiltliqeqssssccscconeceoanmeees .. Upper Alton, TlL......./1857 
1] Alle WWHIEDVEIE, arcococeccsaaaes Posterburg ShacaA| 'Fosterburg once Waite of JOline Ostrcsesceessscesesm eaters: tte Fosterburg, Til basen «L861 
Spurgeon, William J........, Upper Alton ...\Sect. 83...0c0.0.[Farmers.cscesceeees .. Madison co,, IH.. . 1865 
Somes, IMMEW pcossoscroncocc Teeth CO meee. Secte Se o...ce. MIM CN eseeessesrce sence: .... Boone co., Ky Saceewet 1863 
Anna M, Salzmann......... Bethalto......... Sect. 36..........-/ Wife of Hilan Soverns . Saxen Weimer, Ger... 1850 
se Santa enny W\ieseecnseeesces) Upper Alton....\Scct. 3: pa HAnM Ctesces-vs<ecaase ss ‘Madison co., IIE......... 1826 
ola Cc kemee ress orion JO SHa A eee IN oaconmaoanede cog Ornate wanie Ole Wertay WW RING canaasscosnonope0$ Madison co., IH.......... [S24 
( Rachel Nichols... 500 | fOP AMY sce lnccsancana90n ... Divorced wife of Perry W. Short. .-.. Madison co., I]......... 1821 
{ Sherfy, Isaac...... Amir OF ec SGIetE, Miccaconcosat SHINE 1 po cnceccogacenonososcoGacaseconoso8 .... Madison co., Il].........) 1836 
{ Lonisa Isch.. eels: Boel AGG Wy .., Wife of Isane Sherfy.... .-|Michigan........0. L856 
Tsien, Guvanadn Gee Chenier) .|Posterburg...... MeCtad Gavrec saree ‘Farming seconbopsroCnosEoEECcUnaHooses caosbs ycoenncGeded North Carolina........., 1839 
IS ROSS oc coooncaaacaa IEG AINE, “ONE Lonsnoeeca «First husband of Susannah Pua ..{Madison cn,, Ill......... 1821 
Jacob Thompson... meel ect Septamitnacdse cae ... Late husband of Susannah Thompsan........Ohi0l..ccceeeceseeeseees 1884 
NSiicod ics inalipeereers PHU eu lkOneere | CCtemtOccenceas cee TRE ANNA) Ss pesonsoeceanganooosconocrerpagcoscccpoguccédace Christian co., ey iaseute 1819 
AW ood, Joshua HDctdeNove ll Galeamecrestencce .... Late husband of Sarah Wood.......... suegusenes ae ae wists 
| 
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NAME, POST OFFICE. RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION. NATIVITY. cate 
| | 
Brown, a a hoe Oensacsacd PR Gllo Weoannoadtior: TPL RO? IVA IER THEO Goss 22 nq eonsconoeoabeeboo4 Gina anes esccesecettes a 
Mary A. Moore... 0 | ie ATA tila eerie cence peer Hincteyc iPro tec Hal ON MI SRO eres. sec>-cescecess Philadelphia, Pa... 
Mary A. Cantrall.. cone ID D . 9, 64. Second wite of Zebulon Brown.. seconosney CEOS Oh, LM llecsabroned 
RAMS ITMITC 1s caysscsoesa-- +s ta Eee bale Present wite of Zebulon Brown........ pep nolan een ecc sashes nee 
| Gap, INCLINE esos on baoeseonoage North “Alton.... Sect. 34.......... Farmer and coal operator..........000 ..- Iarrisburg, Pa 69 
Mary W CATMOUtD neeseee North Alton.... Sect. 34.. .. Wife of Tlenry Camp......... .. Dubuque eo., Lowa..... 1807 
Crawford, Robert W......... God [rey ......ee Sect. 12.......... Farmer and stock raiser.. ope! te vole) Treland,. 1853 
\s DUEV MO MICIULUNI cc s.ed Do) ARES coccstcemare UIT! First wife of Robert W. Crawford... po HUN ORS Se tenosesacasanos boosee 
Nine Sqiite:s-.-s..--- 39 - Godfrey . caenter Paccumlen .. Present wife of Robert W. Crawford..... England . w [849 
Castagneto, John.. cde, Ren ererecs “Sect. 14. . Menut'r of apple. peach and grape brandies. Genoa, ltaly. .. 1855 
i Julia “Grasjean. POO DECER EE Onen e Siieks Te ocopgnces WU UEE GLE dicliis) (CHISTES HTN ccncngeannseandunsdocncc Wanisy lerances...- w 185-4 
(Chel cL nIbI tS) gasosoogsecodd a Sect. 27.........-. Engineer and MChinistee eee co ee Oneida G@ig Mo “Weponcad 183+ 
Luey A. Holt... . ap rsretts 2a ee eterol Johnes. Copley... .--ee dackson co. Tl 1837 
Capley, George. a piellia AF co PAVANKEIe HKG PHU ocAcacsscdosoton seHopppe EMCO, an 185+ 
Chamberlain, oe BSielin Bi eonosepoc: Farmer and cider manufacturer...,............- Salem, Mars...... Sed 
Charlott Yarber ............6 Dee" d Sus Be di ekrcnoseacsen eebiret wite of om. We Chanberaiy.......cs5 c+ (TEEN) COs Wl esc esssener deans: 
Geneve Hudzson... oood! EKO ETENY aannonacn Sect. 25 . Present wife of S.A. Chamberlain............. Dearborn eco.,, Ind.,.... TSG7 
G@iambersecaner ce] 8 ceeeeee nos Sect. 18. . Parmer and frit grower.,............--. seeeeees Monmouth co., N. J... Psu 
Margaret 1 Ridgeway......... Ded Apr. —GP ... sce. .ees .. First wife of Jacob Chambers. TaPNGW) CISC rere cenaeens 1861 
Joanna Stevens. ..cc.ccceees COG Veereeates Seet. 18........... Present wife of Jacob Chambers. ... Bordentown, N.. 1865 
{ Davis, Willard W.. e seats ow JPOP NEN Ste! SWOOK (MISO spanseeesgnopns .. Penobscot co., Me. 18+ 
Margaret Huntington... eee So Mt acateaes saosepanse SNE GT Wynne’ WY, HG Sosonconpagseae anon ... Madison co., I}]......... 183 
| Del apl: ain, Eliz. ected A erecacns Sect. 2.......... Retired. Widow of Benjamin Delaplain.... Ray Co., Tenn...... S182] 
Delaplain, eee: » De'd July 3 ris Late husband of Elizabeth Delaplain......... Mason eo., Ky....-.... 1807 
| Donaldson, Calvin........... North ey SUcte linn...-.- -ebeirmer Ani) stock Tse! yc..s.s--ce+----2-- PN CLIMISV NG) ie Oenecee 1s62 
roe ee Williams......... North Alton’... Sect. 17......0 Wile of Calvin Donaldson... ... Meckienburzh co., Va. 1862 
2 PINIE guclH! GSteiierssecesens == (OA ER rscnagaee: sect. 26........... Fruit and vegetable grower ... ..-. Madison co., Il... {841 
Ti lapD TH) I EISTA SS spacnsueoanacen Beco Becta2t.-.....- me witool James Davis...:.........- Bee LOSI epseannpaosanemoccs: 11859 
{DePugh, Menry ees Sect. 2)........... Minister African M. E. Chureh . Mason co., K Kal coonpenoce 1867 
{ Amanda’ Je eal i i so Weis Bileooopaseos, Suh @bh learner Ana Nees corres S Wow is co., ... 1862 
aa Henry, $ < Wels Boece BRON sone tars accaorst cast ssyovs ie og ISS saccedno e841 
Pings, IISROR Gs icononenoccecn Rect. 2.. ag WSiiite GIP Mlcniay IBIDIKG, Si? cecsosneeonsssocad ... Prussia. S47 
Ebbler, Henry, Jr.. val Sect. 2. .. Farmer and stock raiser..... "Madison ¢ co. “Til... 
Amelia Ulrich......... all 8 no SUES eo .. Wife of Henry Ebbler, Jr.. oe "| Madison co., 1] 
| Franklin, Edmund OP  seeecngos: SEG Wincsscsodtes PATE HUG) cil: TBISE? Goppomneennood- co seensode, Campbell co., Va. 
Jane Griswold, (nee Green) ON ior iet Seki, Wispoeeencsns OV Mtoe TCT TTA DONA PIAI i eanapresecoseeesnseoacng st. Charlcs, Mo 
eae Benjamin pap SCADEEE ace Sect. 14+... oc [BENFIE earnecosenaanpecesncntsaeaeaee Serenata Hllioitts TUM ersenaopocooge: 
Augusta FE. Caldwell........) De’d Mar.20,°82 ose .. Late wite of Benjamin Godftey.................. Cooper eo... Mo........-- 
Godfrey, Benjamin, Sr......|De'd ANTS 0UP.. con gen een Depeeeenees Father of Benjamin Godtrey.......ceeeeceeees Chatam, Mass.......... 1s: 
oa Rebecca E. (nee Pettit. ...e.. Godfrey Bees $ pect dese sso8 Mother of Benjamin Godfrey ............ eee Long Island, Mig Wisco! iss 
Venn. silly oN... th ceesenteg PCL erates MELANIN CON. seaiaa sles sas asisssSicsecssser don ccussccsees cose Franklin co., l'a......../ 1S41 
Abby Ee ee de. OW conkinusee Sect. 2 PA itero leviathan Guns sesesceeceseeetee eee ee Madison co., IIb... 
{ Glassbrenner, Fred........+ ‘North Alton..... Sect, se. Prop’r lis., feed, sale stables. Highest cash price p'd for horses, mules GoTMany ... cn 
Sarah M. Pierce. .. Sect. oo VSS Gal 181 TS ats) SCENE ee ae smagseren nancoceesc, Madison €o., cis 


Haskell, Miss 1s MGS OUITGY creosr nse: Godh 
Mlbckareelsdavcinls. e222: oo Alton Sect. 2 

Gn CoN UKM heres ancse oe eo «Sect. 2 
Holladay, Calvin Seet. 2 
Mahulda Wartield 


Haneock, William Palmer 


... Principal Monticello Seninary... 
Pep LI Clee ceecce ss ssseeinesascensssen sss 
.. Wife of Edward [iekin.. 
.. Farmer and stock raiser. 


Sect, 2Lowsssee Wife of Calvin Holladay 
BOR ee tiG 2 LCL A POR RORORE Csh’y Rus. McCormick's com. house, St, Lou's W ‘liming an Ind... 
Helen Perlina Mason....... . Vet, 2B eenonenos v ife of William Palmer Hancock............. Madison co., Tl 


Ingham, Lucretia M. (nec Rogsdale)., dig Wheeoosocad MGidkene ot LROVATO) ae UN GNRIIN See cncesoas eaacdee Monrce co., "E. Tenn. 
Ingham, Roland J », Late lmsband of Lucretia M. Ingham.. . Yublin, Ireland... 


ctl, dle Ren teee Reeeneeee Aa noo Metta. eb besenceoooo PRAIEeaiNl! SuGTells (ANUS peesseeamee-coocad » Montgomery CO., Pa.. 
Elizabeth Hamilton.. nos WOME tT die J Rs USCBi Ss aneccctes EL OMENUW CT SU ieee sec ere ne 
Lindley, George... .. Farmer and stock raiser....... poe vases MEL MOMS AN Qieerce es are 


Mary Jane Waters... .. Wite of George xe 


1H 

| 

11 

{Mats J a Z se Hg vege Lin 
i (Onis, URIS Ie croceaaee 66 » OA. eeeeeee Farmer and stock raiser. 
| 

| 

[2 

ix 

{ 


s-aelladison cos, (lle... 2... 
. Madison co., 11... 
. Manchester, Mas 


Elvira Int. 1th creeeSeeee seoee BUCt. BA..ceceeeeee Wife of James L. Long 


Lindley, Mary C, (nee straw). Godfrey. Sect, 4.......... Retired. Widow of William Liudley. on TEGAN sccoccooncqaagee 
Lindley, W illiam ous seajeens .. Late husband of Mary C. Lindley........ nee CUNCIFNTTG) eooecgtecooceageg 
Long, Benjamin Frankliv. em Rie rer seeeeeeeee Llorticulturist and retired physician............ Wopkinton, N. 1f...... 
Tteyelartines),....c00-. o-:- Ded Nov.17, "46. shoocoogcande .. First wife of Benjam'n F. Long........ srealbnacitord pees liter snc: 
Ilannah L, Furber..... ccch IEG TEE BN 1 cc . Second wife of Benjamin F. Long... ... West Scarboro, Me..... 
= HAWES? Lic dees Weseapecospence North Alton.. i .. Present wife of Benjamin F. Long.. pace: NIKON, is Iloreeos 
Murray, Willitm Joo... rice: noe LP HVCTINOE Geaeanenencare 6c 6 Sean an eee NBEeS Banca apne aeRenes [PYRE BUTI Ge Seconsosspoponne 
Mary M. Masulli........ a4 Pr eonc SAO Boer eee once Wife of William J, Murray... ». Madison co., {L........ 
Morray, William... ..| Dee’d WAU. .caeserenaanpesno0c0 Father of William J. Murray. nopoco: UGHIDE laactasascesencctence 
Marcella Dillon... ee De’d Mr. 22, POMP eccocassaaneasae oe Slower ar TFA de Uh Wasearensescneeses- Dublin, Ireland......... 
Mason, Edw ed x PIG OU TLC y..5ec0-- weeeee Vastiaster. Dealer in fruits, nursery stock, planta, seeds, &¢ Worcester co., Alass... 
Melling, 19 .. North Alton..... Sect. cae Meer eiGCnO IMU {ICACE =. 24..cccceeecegnee see -nevu aeons Co. Derry, Lreland..... 
Marah O'Connor... = sect, ilo pasesos Ninnemnti var IemNMelliiie.scscsresesccccsaxcecam. iq Co. Derry, Treland..... 
Mitchell, James, ~ ... Alton 00 wees Proprictor coal mine, “TORY yO WE ye oceeaney yn. Ayreshire, Scotlaud... 
Mary Siline. en iDyee' al (Orel, ais O00 aeosecnsen ... First wife of James Mitchell PP NONOSCGtla cc -<---- 1848 


{ Margaret Hughes, tee pear) Alton .........0005 Seet. 85.......... Present wife of James Mitchell..........000.ee Avrshire, Scotland..... 142 
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Ww 
NAME, POST OFFICE, | RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION, NATIVITY. ae 
TO CO 
| i es 
{ Martin, W. H... open JDYEU INE, OE conor anaes seems | AGS SPRUE SGI FOAL TE EOIN co ccna cennccsasionuone lillsborough, N, H....1857 
Mary F. Taylor.. see peniiee heppeubote (iodfrey.......... Widow of late Dr. W. H. Martin pe (GHITHN Blterpstn eepdsoeeacocs 1857 
ae Charles B........ North “Alton... Sect, 27...c00... Farmer and stock raiser.ssscsussecreeceoree .. Middletown, Conn...., 1852 
AVautITE ECM pecconeoesnnnenes North) Viton. ssmects 2i.-.-----. & Wale o! Chass eB elenninimeesssss seen. oe "", Connorsville, Nh sca. 1859 
14 Martin, James W.. 4 Godfrey Saeveeveee Sect. 14... Farmer and stock raiser... ... Alton IN} 1837 
Elizabeth Winters.. wee Sect. 14.......... Wife of James W. Martin... ... Germany .. Res 08098 
ere. Matilda, (nee Stewary,! 5 Farming and stock raising SPOT ater ceeeeroanontio: 1856 
Mason, Charles H.., .... De’d Dee. in ee Late husband of Matilda Mason Cuseltonmaviteee teers 1837 
Viann’ John A.. Godfrey Perc: sect, qooencocosed CATE? AUT) ARH Ey occossoapeonee .-. Crawtord co., Wlo...... 1865 
Hannah Hawkins. clcer., Mateos .. Wife of John A. Matlock.. Montson ey eo, Mo., 1863 
Masulli Louis... . North Alton... Beck JEAWATIKER HUI) SOY TAU Eee cosoococcocecososssoocn p Naples, Italy 1845 
Chatherine Matilda Fisher, De'dJan, 11°49 sHinstavite of Iconis) Weisilliowesersee sense nse England . 1833 
Mary D. Kollaburn......... North Alton.... Heet. 8... .. Present wife of Lyuis Masullt 1.) Madison Com ae SEY 
Ve Mason, John, Mrs............ Godfrey .......06 Sect.+2 ME ATM Oc uss cases cmeeteereteceeces sonccee Be WAKE ING Weconscoue .. 1838 
Mason, John, Jr... ped NOTEG) Sens MRD cacconseccanscen .... Late husband of Mrs. John Mason............. New Hampshire 1837 
{ Neal, James... - North Alton.... Sect. 33....0...006 Farmer and stock raiser...csssessuessessesesceees DE TTES AINE coos ucoacoecencee: 1858 
Emma Dukes..... oe SS aeascute Wife of James Neal... .. England... .. 1898 
eg Jeremiah.. if ect. .. Farmer and stock raiser....... os \irciniiees .. 1864 
Patsey Jenkins ..... .. |De’d Feb. 15, ‘68 .. First wife of Jeremiah Otey..........scesscocesee Wilroilnttiieesenececcecest 1864 
Mi ectcih (iaitivar Gn tneshoonsiaee). @eorth Alton... 8 .. Present wife of Jeremiah Otey..........00cs08 Tennesseesscccsencossec coe 1862 
{ Pearson, John M............. Godfrey .| Farmer and breeder of thor’ bredJersey cattle, Essex co., Mass......... 1849 
1 Catherine Godfrey... ae Pa Ge Pe \Wallero ten Ohingiccsk comes neces Madison co., Il......... [88d 
{Seva George G... cape Farmer and fruit grower Rehoboth, Mass....s00. 1838 
Sarah Cannard eerecenerc a me af .. Wite of George G. Pierce. Richmond, Ba aan 1888 
Penning, Evert J........ ow Farmer and stock raiser...... .. Hanover, Germany.... 1852 
Penning, UO Brecosesconce 1, De’d Mar.15. a ... Father of Evert J. Penning... .. Hanover, Germany... 1852 
Penning, Bertie (neeBruns) De’d July13,’7 Motlenot) Wverte | wenninpae.scsee eee Hanover, Germany....| 1852 
( Pierce, Jonathan L..... .. North At on.... ee BB paarmmorsod Barnien an uestockaraleelossessscsessonemeeceseeeee Rookingham co., Me... 1851 
{ Mary A. Wissore..... seeeNOntY Alton sett odes: comeminiic OlmelOnatl nla b1CreCrsseeseeeeneces sees Madison co., Hh... 1843 
| Robidon, Mark.......... comer OUIP GV eecteciees Godfrey ......... Manut’r of wagons, plows, gen’] repair shops, Canada .. .. [S61 
Jeunie Be Ruralis. . ae Codirey een e Ofer kkobid oneness ene Springfield, “Ohio ‘1861 
Mus B ames..... S Soe Sect ves. Farmer, teacher and township supervisor..... Madison co., 1 1848 
Mattie Braden. .... sgDecid! 188255, Reece ... Late wife of James Gee eesverveiss ria Madison eo., IU......... 1849 
{ Squire, W. F..... oe a Gorlfrey . eae Sect. 22 ... Farmer and stock raiser.. .... Madison co., Ill......... 1845 
Louisa A. Peters. ,, Be wee. Sect, 22 on MARES Gi AWG TBS BLO cosoenncccnococenascnosgencs Madison co., Hl... 1841 
i Salway, Harry.. ».. North Alton... Sect, eigijpre woe oh (Chintigm ANU poncccacconcanacoeenccs LETHE, roxccxsoone wee. FSO] 
Mary Denz........ ... North Alton... Sect. ... Wite of Harry Salway........ .. Madison co., Tll......... 1808 
Spanldine D. Bo. s.scs ltl... ccd Rect. PORCLINGU|sscca3s sscasuseewereceocen sess .. Rutland co., Vt......... [S18 
Julia Carolan.......... ... Dee’d 1868 First wife of D. A. Spaudding.......... ce NeW ior ky cere wf LTD 
Sarah Ann Danforth........ Alton..... ...|Present wife of D, A. Spaulding............... Amber-f, N. H.......... 1838 
Vee UTS TPiccoconns WME oeecoss Farmer and stuck raiser. A TRRSRTSTEUIIEY cecoonceccnscooce! 1846 
WertES® IRON os cossnenepobe Melville.......... S "| Wife of Julius F, Schneider. seeelarin CO erent, .. 1840 
Schwarz, Mary (neeCliford) North Alton.... 8 ond ERNIE GAO RRSR conmosonscencoocecoos He Bae "Ireland... Livousareces .. [S54 
Schwarz, Joseph... ... De’d July 4,’80. . ‘..'Late husband of NWI? EOIIBAT Ts osccoscosesoos COTMANY wees eceeee ..{ L862 
Schwarz, David J.. ... North Alton... .... Fruit grower and gas manufacturer, ..-. Madison co., 1H.........)1899 
Mary Conners... ...- North Alton.... > Wife of David J. Scbwar.ccccnsesceececcooases Wheeling, Neate 1857 
{ Ulrich, AGS Pee acprese cream. 1) Boge ane ‘Farmer and stock raiser... .... Wurtemberg, Gone 
| Johanna Babel... Sed Woe... eres Wite of John Ulrich...... wes. PTUSSIAL.. a 
Volbracht, Ferdinand,..... Nor th Alton....% ... Farmer and stoek raiser......... __... Madison co, ihe: 
Caroline Schaub............ De’ d Apr.28,’72 ... First wife of Fred Volbracht..... .. Madison co., tl 
Minnie Buerkley. ... North Alton,... 8 ... Present wife of Fred Volbracht apooon auhicer, BR. : 
Virden, F. W (Gouineneeseeres cco TBAT? aime! CBD ITE cosocssocsosconAtecocodscocor Ross co., One 
s Margaret If. Cox, pepe deApral sade «, First wife of F. W. Virdet.ecscscuccosneseosses Acioto (0., Ohio 
Hattie Newberry............ (COMI REF neconcooce .... Present wife of F. W. Virden.. woe. JETREY co. Te ecewaaed 
Widaman, Rebecea meen) 7 eee = .. Farming and stock raising............. ..-. Carroll co., Ohio 


a Late husband of Rebecca Widaman.. WwW estmoreland co, Pa. 


walFarmer and $tock rais€r.....s0.:..-.+-.--.....aladisom con lle. 
sa Naren delay Ale WN AUR soacoseeccooscesoracs ..., Jersey €0., iNT 


Widaman, Daniel A. on WSC! Olas, WG! 


Sula Burley.. 


Ward, John J.......... ... Godfrey 
) i 
Ward, MeKinley A nercore Sete Retired and father of John J. Ward........... Crayon co., Va. 
Ward, Eliza, (nce Jones).. De’d Dee, 8,’69. ...... “Waribve axe OMI do AVHIREL oososnegennnnrmnabocaode Kentueky....... 
| W ard, McKinley, (Godfrey eevee Seet. ... Farmer and stock raiser.. BERETA R ooo Madison co., Il......... 
Roenia MeLean... of wesueseeee Sect. ... Wife of McKinley Ward, “ae. Jo. Alndian’ See eee 
| Webster, Benjamin... aoe aaa Sect. SOPRULROS. potawss cacseummeeerensecnees ... Rockingham co, N.IL. 
Rhoda Abbott... Pn etiesse Sect. : ...| Wife of Benjamin Wrebster...........0.-s.:0+000s Derma, Voscasnonce 1851 
| Wageoner, W esley F fe peceeseeeeate .. Farmer and fruit grower...... .. .... Knox co., E, Tenn..... 1436 
Ann E. Furgerson ., RE ccc Meet. ... Wife of Wesley F. W: os wee APs ichusetts crepcoosnes Liisi: 
i Walsh, eolbn ee aeaecte ss aoe ect. ... Farmer ard stock raiser.. a oes "Ca, Dublin, ccna S583 
Esther a ithews... es . Sect, na OTL Conk Lesh WGI SI cosontconrossnccenusacrancese Co. Meath, ‘Trel and..... 1868 


{ Walsh, James ‘lend aes aS Sect. ... Farmer and stock ratser..... .... Co. Dublin, Ireland... 1855 
| Annie mete s Sect. .... Wife of James M. Walsh... . Cheshire, England... . 1862 
{ Wenzel, Carl. ‘alpen anes Sect .. Farmer and stoek raiser... . Kingd’m Saxony, Ger, 1854 
| Louisa Saal ebeaulasaaeuenne | os a Sect .. Wife of Carl Wenzel........ a .. Winged’ m Saxony, “Con. 1854 
{ Riiterebousses ees we Bee sect .« Farmer and stock raiser... Menace exe MP TSS] Ane eae ves 1867 

Mary Ti Stevenson, nee abby.) .. se acees rect. ..| Wife ‘of Lowts \Walteteccescsccscccereasscseee eee MO EILU SUC Uren ener 1857 
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NAME, POST OFFICE. RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION, NATIVITY. ae 
‘TUCO. 
Waters, Gatrick... ........... Godfrey [ALIBI cag aun aaseariccer eecem aca naectee CORE aeREePE Ce (Piel ccossscboeceseseees: 1857 
clare Tamaya Gy cesosonncoeoner Godtrey.. Fe cond MW itkomo Lemme relee Mette) coe nencoencanaoeseeeonoecs iis Werte, Sp aeamreeeeed occ 
Zerwas, Nicholas Cra BR EY cocsosoacs Reet. 30. .. Blacksmith; vol. Co, D., 4th Mo, cavalry..... Prussia... .. 1866 
Annie Grabber... eal TEC OR VSL sccanconon ..'First wife of Nicholas Zerwas.........cscceceeees Switzerland .. ... [S68 
Asyigege JUIN ETS, ooccascuaoce GrOUIMGNy..cccetees Rect. 35........-.1 Present wife of Nicholas Zerwas.........-.---.. BNO) eee ee 1852 
ALI FAM BRA 
ANION, THIRISIOT yeerecenee, Albanbra........ Pacts Ue eenes cet ERG Glare tener rete ac decdcantiescacercesaces severed Maddison co., IIL........ N]N43 
Bucknel il, Simeon Fe. Bescon eel JD : Physician nodongaceenenrncneo onooneneco nares HannaacnGs ost Pennsylvania....... eauliaiey 
1 aiation A. Cochran... i sect. 11 ... Wife of Dr. Simeon E. Bueknell............... Maine... aoe ne) 
Buescher, TH. William ts sect, 32 wee PATIMCT cece cessseseesensscertenscroceasrossees Prussia.. bea Jas 
| Auna M. Wollbrinck....... ie wd Sect, 82... Wife of H.W. Duesher... aoe Prussia. neo (vim 
Berg, William........ a - ceococcd | WINER Hlemcooes PURO TEM OLe TORO) occrccesonneennniocsESnnMieRSHEsssece Lychen, Prussia. 18350 
Wilhelmina Udha. os ie , “Alhambra... seo Wave coll WSS TMT LEST nconoieaconcesnodeosaqnsncode Hanover, Germany... 1343 
Carroll, James....... welarine ... PCC Luolierses EMSAM GN weccerecs eiceie ess .» Madison co., HL........) P84 
Senin? LIS. canesoss <j Gane .mect. 8L........... Wife of James Carroll... Madison co., I1L........, 1859 
Carro]], Thos. J... cad) Pe mcnon Stes BE csccoocsee "lf RINE Reanencospacesnecassca apne ince EneR Eee ee saoce Madison co., E1......... ESAT 
Caroline Dzengolews eect seams s-cmect. 32. Pm Whitcnc tavliliaceelenarnollleeeeeeesccereeee sees eet = a (GHSTTVENII® opaconceane 1861 
Ge iri e CLOT ees sescsssene ce. |Alhambra........jSect. 24........... Farmer and stock ruiser.. .. Bavaria, Grermany......) 1808 
Catherine Sin... couse s Meee PCClmet <q itciot lector Gehinice..... ...|Bavaria, Gormany......[1858 
Gehrig, Adant., penned . ceraoon Pell Ser screcpee Sry GL )eior GIGRIE cospssopobnenocese: Aonoecooude Madison Cho Ml neonoscoo|| lA 
Gehrig, Sadie... ROOBACS iH SeSSDO EC oe Serene IDuehiterroh Weetermreliivis.sneerscessnecesee sa Ma:lison eo., FM1......... Is64 
Giger, Henry...... ... Highland........)Seet. 36........... Farmer and stock raiser. . Madison co., 1... 1834 
Angelina Shafter... .. Highland........ Sect. 36.......... Wile of Henry Giger... -Jolinson co., Ind... ie 
Hoxsey, William... co) AUTO pmononn SECs ¢eronenesesecs TROVE? os ska scooaontondsonceanbosan - Madison co., I11.........) 1826 
Jiney G. lyon... . cexcaoce EUly Shpoceeqnaace (Mike oh ANIM a in IS RONeS eX cs osccno0s occans Caldwell co, Ky......./ 1843 
Martha yy Hoxsey e a Sect. 4... Daughter of Willian: Hoxxey...........- «/Madison eo,, U1......... 1805 
Hoxsey, James R.. © ee Sect. 4... Son of William Hoxsey.......... wate Sl ilison cas) lloeeeen.s 1862 
Harneberger, Levi.. gS scape ect Patel WU LoRAmRe neg] OUOSUT TG Recesensce sneereacoee eee enna eee . Rockingham co., Va. 18381 
| Naney Alvira Tunnell. soe Sect, | Wife of Levi Huarnsberger...............- sod INET ACs en acnece sore Pin Eas 
ilarris, Jonathan ML... aC ie Sect. Pe MANINLCT are caneusdesemereeresucnsle dos Boog MUD eins) Oe NM eccoscoe, Uae 
| Rachael Mills......... us . Sect. .. Wife of Jonathan M. Harris. coed ISIE, TS\eashnon ee D830 
Kaufman, Gustay.. .. Marine ect. esinuisnences oem mr eeeter ce ccc e arcane: wee Prussia. pects v TRAE 
| Mave Jehle... Béo NMAVWING cexconansen SO ..« Wite of Gustav Kanfman......... waie Pals Louis, Mo. coc ISDS 
Martin, Holin (@...... seqmuliiciMi brass... 9m ect coo LBHITIWET nononc-cossnoaspncacasecotscg0 Pople GUIMUIU Nore aves. 2. ieee amelie 
| Martha J. Randall... ae ..(sect. £ .. Wife of John G. Martin... ye eNONEI Carolina..c.s.se4! 1833 
| Martin, Matilda C .... i. wiscosepmcctc Daughter of John G. Martin....... nooo Siaibisarn otis WNW sarene [S54 
Martin, Sarah J........ s seeseee eC, Daughter of John G. Martin.......... BICONE COnm lent LS6L 
Miller, ‘WL. William... 5 ssaciess CCl co MOIST a ences sigecene smart [S58 
1 Wilhelmina Finke.......... sa Snooocd Cells ah ele LGU ieee ee cece ner eciet Is58 
Messerly, Gottlieb... Sep laninGsss ses ceee eet. 3/ .... Ruegisberg, Switz) ,d... |S49 
Elizabeth Pfiffner..... PPNUATING 2... 0.6.4 Sect. wee Gallen, Switzerland.j [854 
Pearce, William W.......... Athambra........eect. “ : .... Kentucky. Peppoore Wei 
Barbara A. Vincent.. - Wife of William W. Pearce...... eee Madison ¢o,, H.-R 
Pearce, Lucinda A.......... Me oe Daughter of William W, Pearee... woe Madison ca., Til 1837 
Seieerncemmlrtlia 1.--.<.c0---2 Deceased Daughter of William W. Pearce... eeetclisOnac Onlin acc Ist] 
Pearce, Walliany W., Jr... aNthanibra....... .. mon of W. W. and B.A. Pearee.... sone Wiltalbeterercay, WNesgcassen [S42 
Pearce, MlGRe@ ph Die scscare.< a ace .. Son of W. W. and B. A. Pearce... wee Madison co., Il 1847 
Pearce, Louiza J+....... ... Deceased. Daughter of W. W. and B.A. Pitec.....---. Madison co., W......... 2891 
Suhre, "Harman, UP prerscenes o UURHODTU TE eppoee SUKI, Wika psooooe TPNRUNiecenaneaenpeneneraononees SR GUONOCOSOE Madison co., H1,........ 806 
[; Mena "Hanke Bemcs s ste: oe gS mecodeo ein elle .. Wife of Harman Suhre, Jr Madison co., UL ....... 1857 
ir Suhre, Edward L.. | ee .... Son of Mena and Harnin Surhre, Jr.......... Madison co., UL... S78 
Suhre, ENING ev leece we a ies .. Daughter of Mena and Uarmin Suhre, Jr... Madison co., Il......... Psst 
Nehneider, Wits Tea Me LATIN Cs... oes. ae JE HUET ccsoondtiondagrmaceccpencesee soos KPA, Germany.. . 1858 
aed iNav osaenee eee TITAC.. ..., Wife of Wim, P. Schneider. Bavaria, Germany...  PSG6 
Tabor, Henry IT.. \lhambra SMUR MGI teevans cesieceeess sees Sin eee. 1829 
Ic Charity Olive... be \Viitte Git TBI TI, IEAIG oacocsaacosccacsimco con: Kentucky.. pop ES 
Tabor, aot MM... 8 Daughter of Tenry FH. and Charity Tabor... Madison ¢o., iil eine 
Tabor, James H... e won of Henry HW. and Charity Tabor........... Madison co , SM ee 1863 
Lewis W. Kennedy,. Ace ih son WHienmMyon GE INI. Vis Wolly tsaceonocnecmononccesdse. Madison co,, TL........- 1878 
Tabor, James OI.............. se .. Farmer and stock raiser... ..o| Aladison co., HI........: 1842 
Rachel M. Pearce. ee < Wite of James M. Tabor...............606 eee Madison co. 1 ec 1sS46 
Tabor, Isabella. =. ss etiiss .. Mother of James M. Tabor; born 1799....... North Carolina......... [828 
Tabor, John...... ..- Deceased... . Father of James M. Tabor; born 1797........ North Carolina......... 1828 
NYG harft, ee PI reins daniels Albambra........ Alhambra........ p livsician and SUT@CON........c.e ce ceeeeeee ESN UNTINYE seve ve cece ses Bono osm) 
allie oh. (CONTTE a spamenansae se waeeeee Athambra........ Wife of H. T. AE cl kiesescess.s we. England... T8605 
Whi: artt, Edith W.... Bae a toes ee am bra... Danehter of Mh Te and Mary .\. W Thats. cot Meidison co, El... 2... iS7-+ 
W hari, Howard sat a wees. Alhambra........ Son of TET. and Mary AA. WY TRAV EB Geeseccneane: MM: udison co., Hl......... IS78 
| Welw, SIGINT Re ccconcenccoatee ae poagann Pel NIMC HEAT ESU Oho tate Glpraseceeacenc se cesses siecc savaria, Germany 1849 
Gerdraut TRE pecocanesscode oe WW Hike car de ANY cco nenaabeapeeopunoneeineandesn Hesse Cassel, Ger'y... 1819 
(Wood, William A. J...... Pemlaslatiitsipenecccascgectesstssas c's eee Miuiclinonecier VN, ne 24. 1856 
V Mary Wy Harris... Wife of Wim. A. J. Wood. we Madison c0., I... [x54 
{ Wiegand, Henry William.  “  w.... sceosnonoon }PHELNIOU ado oeanpAegnnoZa ao needa EME PROG HEGAnpoc -5ocRE. ITessen, Germany...... [847 
(| SUAATAY ESIC Saisooonsaneon ned MO ebcbeccoc ae SG eee eee Marcrofmbllennuy William) Wiceand:......00 ee Bavaria, Germany...... L856 
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| A Wi eiroue: Morris AV eeeoace 
Mgiay ds Henderson 
f Bernhardt, Peter. 
{ Anna M. Schwerdieger 
Bosomworth, John b....... 
ae Ike THUS Pacancacancagacce 
( Cummann, James W.. 
Cammann, Dedrich T., 
AlTAY ANG Palmer 
Diehle, John Reece stand 
AMIMIe Se Bentnenii..acss<cess 
Droll, Felix ec eeaveeseceaees 
Anna UB} Pe Oncocacee 
Fehmel, Andrew.. 
AVLWEREE ASM canasesnccconcde 
Gerten, Friederich 
ouisi Meier. ........-cne:- 
Gindler, Charles... 
Mary Engelhard 
Gerlach, Charlet.cescsesecees 
Lena Geber. oureeuneienseneuis 


ary i Snes IN, csseeee 
Lizzie A. Donoho... 
Joseph, AVstelpaeemcicer 
Susan Gastnecker. 
Jarvis, Edward ‘e 
Jarvis, James @ 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
{ 
(se 
i 


| 


Jarvis, Emily R., (ee Rrowa). 1 


JUANES, J onccnasceconancn: 
1G Christina Nadig. ....... octe 

Langenwalter. “Andrew... 
ae M. Wohlgemuth .. 
§ Lieber, John a 
te Anna Arth 


} Prank (ce ae aoosegoneeiiceed 
Morriss, Henry Box, 
Mills, Andrew.. 
Ann Deering 
Mills, GW. Sees 
Catherine Cox.. Hossas seeeeeaees 
“, August... 
Julicta Kisell... 
Myer, llenry . 
Margaret lausan.. 
Moore, ONTGVe<...0-.. 
Nancy Gonterman 
Padon, Ilenry I 
Mary E. Nicholas... 
Petry, John.. : 
Philhippien: 1 Seheoeder..... 
Riebold, Jacob 
Mary Tefaives Reese 
Riggin, lynatius..... 
Wray 2\- Gillham.. 
Schott, 
Augusta a inn, 
Sabin, och SCRE ERo 
Anna’ i. ie tle. 
f Sabin, Horace B.. 
| Minnie 1s, TORRE Sei ccccance de 
{ Snodgrass, kK. M 


EF 


| 
| 
F 
| 
! 
F 
| 
' 
; 


{ Isabela McAdoo... 
Scligmann, David... 

e Augusta Hethmann.. 
smith, Chartes 
Smith, an 
Phila "Abbott... 

( ihentecs, dhs Beg 

| Martha Posey.. 


lesen ees ores sc | 


TOUS HOI VC (OLE WONIDIES ON (OO OI IOI, Hib IOUS. 
JARVIS 
{ | | ™ eat res 
| POST OFFICE. | RESIDENCE. | OCCUPATION, NATIVITY. = 
: 
| z ; 

ROW Eee ee ee seer Lrvoy Acerecntsccase General merchant and Insurance agent........,Baltimore co., Md....../1858 
- gemcsl) 0 crenseleneeem WOE Ot A, TG ANIMATE conanan acosoeocoonos -.. Madison los, Mee sccncn 1852 
: iS Coherent Retired harness and saddle maker.. Warren co., ky spgnd0c06 1816 
ie Mc epaaecooobants Wite of Morris M. Armstrong....... ...Botetonrt eo., Va... 1836 
Re “Sect. 15 IANS deaeeserereceoscaeemaanasancc ../Darmstadt, Germany.’ 1852 
a Seeuecte J. cence WVite ot Peter Tennlianditesssesecsseseseserese sees Bavaria, Germany...... 1852 
i ee ee GUemel Ores srsane J DESKS Acct pannaaneePeccorpecocecarcitciespadcaddnéss | Yorkshire, ogee 1856 
a a SEs UCsoncosnnne Wife of John B. Bosomworth.............002c000 ‘Madison co.. cece WN53) 
BM oncis cesses eee] Vere ee eee SOI EST econobsoanaorteeonssec090 sonsEHondadedcLeH008G Roanoke co. Va-...... 1876 

oe e May: 28,78 oT era tcce certstrsice steer |Father of Jas. W. Cammann and pastor of German Lutheran Church Drochtersen, Gerceees \1876 

Pa irecetrsec| ROC mer sawes ..(Mother of James W. Cammann............0s00+- Augusta co., Va........ ‘1876 
....|Proprietor Troy City saloon....... Hessen Darmstadt, Gr. 1867 
sen KS cat di@lbiey JONES. scaococonaacho IPEUSSI Acces vacemececomee ad 1851 
....|Retired hotel proprietor.......... Baden, Germany....... 1857 
..|Wite of Felix Droll... Bavaria, Gern.any...-. 1857 
<4 PATI ED eeeaceeeete weences verses ccloserawex Bavaria, Germany..... 1847 
Late wite of Andrew Fehmel ‘Bavaria, Germany..... 1840 

..../Carriage, wagon maker and blacksmith......., (Gennianyeeeees ee eer lic 
1... Wife of Frederich Gerfen Germany 1861 
Sect. 28..........,|Parmer ..| Hanover, Germany....|1851 
xf Rue 28........../ Wife of Charles Grindler Rehine, Bavaria........ 1851 
«ee«| Wagon and carriage maker, dealer in agriculturallmp ta & bla Esmith Prussia .gssseeccrne serene \1875 
rae WolerotCharlesiGerlacliveesnsncs.:scceerstentese Madison co., lls SGI 
SUsseaee Meee IE LRONE rene ote ney PORTERS Tew Se eso ocneannsocn esqoacces ..|Morgan co., "1 ecooscend aR) 
6900000000 .|Late wife of I°. L. Hampton................5+-.. Botetourt €6., WE erccabe, RII) 
I Beisaxenoada00c .. Justice of the peace and notary public........ Madison co. mM creooged |i) 
pak biel Crt MIAN AN 3 (ROASTS Gonesonssncccsocoupnoccecd Kent co., hen eo A 
pedes [ULI Clucccysetecceeesas asses dss seat Louis, Mi@hocsaessncc! 1871 
..| Wise of A. 8. Joseph ..... .... Madison co., Hl......... 1850 
Proprietor bus line............. ...(Madison co. HIee..--.dleo2 
- Father of Edward Y. Jarvis......... spelt (QU ERT Eas, Mllemascncan Hetil 
TUROAY anooeencnaste Troy ..............|4fother of Edward Y. Jarvis... ... St. Clair co., IM 1847 
Sect. 26........... Parmer and stock raiser.......... .. (Germany .. ../ 1840 
S 25 ‘Wife of John Liebler............. Switzerland... 1851 
= 26 Fee AMUN EL Sa teeaiescar onsets coctesesser cre ...|Bavaria, Germany..... 1847 
..| Wife of A. Langenwalter........ .../Bavaria, Germany..... 1852 
DB Man TS Ce cope meee cetera cee ...| Madison co., I 1852 
|Wite of John A.Liebler.... ..{(Madison co., Ill. .. 1859 
JAIDIIDIT RY scp ensecanenscoenéoaosndesan55556 boo OEY? cnomocencedcoscs 1855 
Late husband of Augusta Metz............ SrA K ETB? coscoannaccaescoe 1854 
...| Editor aud publisher of Troy Bulletin.......... Madison co., Ih... 1859 
cep oliGemimeis (ratCrmerere: Recesas sobuaneeeron .... Co. Donegal, [reland.. 1841 
Wife of Andrew Mills............ . Co, Donegal, Iveland.. 1841 
WEVALIIGT. rte sGasvecsasuwess ceemencare eer eras eeasas cecoone Miacdisontcoe! |ltee-ceees 1831 
sects aoeeeey Wile of G. W. Mills... desea soowcvevnsvosees NEAUISON COs Ieee mmm lees 
2 Sect. IP RTORDGlipeocncoocassmecenoneses ... Prussia, Germany...... 1854 
hi Sect. Wife of August Metz.. ...(Lycoming co., Pa,..... 1861 
pe asvece coer sect. Farmer... jb. otis) Bloc... '1858 
Sh ieessn sialsaneraniss Bei, 2 ..| Wife of Henry “My pine eee Madison co., [l......... 1852 
| Collinsville...... Rect. Darin ets: sisvacccecdue cts ccveveveseeresesstexesestoemeen Madison co., El......... 1821 
... Collinsville... Sect, 31., ...|Wite of Volney Moore... rad A LACESO MEG Grell eerreate 1828 
Moy. .scss see NRO? emcccenconoss HAUTE GLEE, cooacmooonmocacsqoononse0 2 Sts GLUE Teor mllllsenes 1849 
“ Seal) GeeiBeces sss .. Wite of Henry Padon............ Ser ORS ASR nOneS: Madison co., Ill......... 1850 
a -.. Sect. 84.......... Wagon and earriage maker and saloon........ Hessen Darmstadt, Gr. 1864 
. Bect, B4.......0/ Wife of John Petry nabooce ponepacnenoconpanencoaoc ste Clair co, 1M rere.c.al cme) 
‘ SpoeGlin Usp coas PHIRI ecconecedo. ocpancoc poonellavalieasel Wei, Wlecocoa ace 1843 
i «Sect. 26.......... Wite of Jacob Riebold.... ... (Madison €0,, Ill... 3... 3 1848 
ie «eect, 4............/ Farmer and stock raiser....... j. J N@diSonicOn lll aseeee4 1830 
.. Sect. 4............ Wife of Ignatius Riggin...... ool whatalisrere) io}, UM sansacos. 1844 
i Troy. --.|Physician and SUTgeON.........ccseeeeeeoeeerenee (Gremnicin\gemeneeeess 1870 
ss Ce exeageanQdonae |Wite of Charles Schott.cccssccceccesseceres .. St. Louis, Mo 1852 
& ue REE Be See Physician and surgeon..... AEE EE ese asa ‘Berkshire co., Mass... 1862 
es ss |W ife of FA. Sabin Franklin co., Tenn.... 1847 
i Cee Beier ecneies DTU @GIS6 occas seorssevsaecasssucsesssessessandes veneer Berkshire co., Mass... 1865 
“ ay ite of Horace B. Sabitissesccecssccscseeeeeees Macon co., N. C........ 1881 
‘ < AMICATIN OR) aciasss enon sessarerctene .. Hamilton eo., Ohio.... 1858 
iN san ifelofy KN iSnoderass.cerceesesceeceeceesesces Co. Donegal, Ireland.. 1854 
4 PePGrellen lati Gh Geil tent emeta se aartee ... Bavaria, Germany....... 1866 
se ..., Wife ot David Schgmann .... .... Prussia, Germany...... 1867 
Eee ccecsceact sf eimienisets..:4 gerne eee ..| Madison co., IIL......... 1855 
De’d Dec. 7,’7 ‘Father of Charles &. Smith... ....|Gloueester €0., N. J... 1832 
Uke (MN BE 1G soccanaconacaca coeds oe of Charles 8, Smith... « aap TIN Cee reeee seagananan6de 1838 
Se TOY seecacuccnsniis . Agrieultural implement dealer.. z..watchez, BMss.......ce-3 1848 
Syste ise ooaee, PM iterated B.cllomasce. ene: eee Madison Com ener. 1833 
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NAME. POST OFFICE. | RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION, NATIVITY, eae 
Ty CO. 
E. = aT } 
Tylon. James M...... Parties MELT(IV scatinctscne 0 02h IRIS Ghaepeea testes setae cov sg ccseasiecsscase ev unaseres Madison co., Mh... 1551 
{ Lucy if, Barnsbaek 3 . Wife of James M. Taylor... ..-. Madison eo., Hl......... [855 
Vetter, Gustavus & . Proprietor of Troy city mills. 6g (EERITAIN cco cosemos oncooa !NTE 
{ Elizabeth 1 Dlug.. bes . Wite of Gustavus Vetter......... + Ge PARI? cescococessane oad L623 
{ Vanee, Joho i cee feos LOSPIV ET pep pnee COA BREE ceeeeeeee nee ..| Baltimore co., Md....... 1869 
iciihe [Chmmslonel capaesscaes lime lcecoceeeeeae oS Wife of John A. Vanee.......... ». Madison ¢0., [l.ceesese IS56 
{ Whiteside, John R... Vermillion,D.T «+ Physician and ‘surgeon..., .... Madison eo., Ih.. . [SOL 
Cora G, Barnsback 4 ; e ... Wite of John R. Whiteside .. Madison eo., Ifl......... 1s51 
AA Tebretees, OW kaccopenceqsanee Lebanon.... oo! WAVE? snerneorebeonbece .. Bavaria, Germany, .... S40 
Catherine Longenw alter... ea sas oe . Wife of John Widieus . Bavaria, Germany...... 1847 
Zaacdlergah. W......... hineeed WiGiiesencadens oie: Physi ST DD NG) SUE eeccoccsscosncancscocconseeee Chillieothe, Ohio....... Uae 
SALINE. 

abil Rios sugemeskieg Highland........ ee DO evenesess Farmer and highway commissioner............ Madison co,, Hl......... 1847 
{ Emilie Frey renee ty 3 Wife of Nicholas Ambuchl..... eo Migliland, Wl... Bee SY 
oe Pary nat oo JP RUR IOS aul e Amo TRUE Pa csnscasnononnsscodooee TWIGS cape neneocone re eae) 
ICMIAR IN cosmeonomosonecnocooe no WN ol? stay (CRITIC Te scocnesnenssoes wecuonnosceee ‘Madison co., Hl ........ 1845 
( Grnenenfelder, Joseph A .. Farmer, stock Ffaiser and ex-tw’ship assessor. Madison co, Ifl......... 1851 
] Elizabeth Knobel............ : - eite of Joseph A. Grucnentelder..........0.00 Madison co., [f........ 1860 
Hotz, George....... ae) Sarees Pails (hone ... Supervisor, farmer and stock breeder. Pichi so nneoweliiiisces eee 1843 
{ Anna Merkle... : .. Wite of George NG £2ireeescevsrreciesssecssissseccn Gronau, Baden.......... 1854 
Helbing, Teary Peeled propia tonof Saloons. .s.e+.. +. ences Saxen, Prussia.......... 1868 
{ Eliza Wirtz. . Wife of Henry Ielbing......... .... Canton Aargau, Swt'd, 1872 
Ilartlieb, Philip oe . Farmer and stoek raiser... on iT Oy, J Neccseenccce 1879 
Helena Kunebel.......0.0.... ~ Sect. Wife of Philip Hartlich.. .. Madison co., 1856 
Hots, Christian, Sect, 6............/armer and school direetor.... .... Madison co., .. 1840 
Catherine Schaefer.......... De'd ANISH Gos noaononsqen . Late wife of C IWrisiOlm TRIO, IR sonmnocenoaecnoon Hancock co., 1873 
IVETE TL aeeeeeMneBeecnee ABICTLOMM eee =< Picrron .. . Farmer, prop’ r of saloon and wagon maker.. Canton Bern, Switz’d.. 1852 
Eva Mettior.......ccccccc00+0 & ROTO crsconesad STD Ca WRIA TIERER TN 9 saccc ecaemocoeqoaooanea3o: Canton Graudcaden, Switzertand. 146} 
Hammer, Bernhard......... a Rect. 22 ... Farmer and stock raiser....... .... Oestringen, Baden...... 847 
Theresia Schaefer, {nee Bader.) ss Sect. 2 .. Wife of Bernhard Ilammet..... .... Stettfield, Baden........ 1840 
Kawi Anton J......... .... Grant Fork...... Saline... ... Propr etor of hotel and saloon. «St. Lous, Mo.. ee PSG 
M agdalena Piutchleren.. ged Jan. 20) 70... +. .. Pirst wife of Anton J. Kraft... Germany ...... wee ESOT 
ENTHID TEC EM estes es sc. cssaee .. Grant Fork...... Saline.. ... Present wife of Anton J. Kratt TERENIGW ici eeeee 1870 
Knabel Albert,.. ae oo Bee. Sect. §...........6. Parmer and stock raiser......... cee Madison eo, Tl... alsa 
{ PN IRIGNN Ge: scien sesesesserne04 i. OO eae met tao ras. -2-semt COM ertuknabGlissns:cscctscexcscecsecse oe Madison co., 1U......... S60 
Kurz, Jacob.. -abienroni,....- ... Pierron .. . Notary public, farmer and prop’r of saloon.. Locrrach, Baden........ 1854 
Charlotte Brizius te . Pierron .. TWeife off Jacob Ritiz.....csce-.e-ccccracesesesescotas Bisterschild, Bavaria.. 1857 
kK nebel, Lep old.. OG . OF L. Knebel & Co.,, of Pierron Elevator, dirs. in lumber, frames, ete. Oestringen, Baden ects }IS47 
Caroline W he. oc WL ov WY Gt Wesel Tiel bell sescnconenenasccarcoacoce VPhilippsburg, Baden... 1854 
Knebel, Sebastian .. as DYE Tl Aas By . Father of Leopold Knebel. . Oestringen, Baden...... PS47 
Juliana Greulich.... p We d Ang.—’47. . ... Mother of Leopold Knebel... .. Ocstringen, Baden...... 1847 
Lorenz, John Il... .... Farmer, stock breeder & mentb, bo: ardofedu’s n Kurh Hessen, Ger...... 1853 
he A. Whiiusli. oo WOME OE IONS Th), IO bsecoasscen peceoenanecood Canton Thurgan, Swed 1S54 
{ Ledue, John......... E oo LESAN HUM SOIR TANIECGe, cn ogoepccedsseadenocencd: Dept. [H-et-Vilaine, Fr 1553 
i; Sophia Hencehen..... es PRL nOlee OMT MINCUMCReee en cscsscscccceseeress. cee Westphalia, Prussia... [S04 
alte Came areas « ss .. l’armer and dairyman .. Madison co., Tl........- 1843 
ie Barbara Siedler, sf Paitcroteblenny Want... bo CAPIPAOEUNHecoecgenoconee Locus! 
( Lorenz, Frank C.. i . Sect. . Farmer and stock raiser., .. Kuhr Hessen,-Ger...... 1853 
Louisa Hausle...... = Sect. 3: . Wile of Frank C. Lorenz... .. Canton Thurgau,Swt’d 1854 
} Lorenz, Wm. J... ae ce ae : Son of Frank C. Lorenz antl tent her, Tr. ... Madison co., Il 1857 
Oswald, Fridofin............. ConaniteOrk:...eall Dir, in real estate, contractor and builder... . mwitzerland........ 1865 
{ BIMODAL. opsccs,css+eesses a Bes ENNIO conocearoncd Wife of Fridolin Oswald.u.c..c.ceesseecre Madison eo,, H1.. 1852 
Plocker, Frank..... .... Highland... Seet. 28 . Farmer and township treasurer .. Madison co., TfL... 1843 
| Sophia M. Waage .. PEL ATA (so sleeeeese is Uele? ore ieee em NICO (Mann mic CK Clee seeste ssessenexcctesessooe Madison co, [Hl 1853 
Pierron, August... g |RORRUL cenengacoor 1 OLLI gaeasenace Farmer, dir. in agr’limpl’ts & tw’ship eol’ctr. St. Clair co., Hl......... 155] 
1h Barbara Rinderer. aes S eeconcncce LISHNON cronsccocn WIRE ORT BNUYON ISIN JEN Glad) hersorsencenternconneneanee Pte @actime@mnlNicerssee: 4 {Sh7 
{ Pierron, AUG: ypseeen 36 SS Lo Beet, 2c. vee Farmer and stock raiser....cccscscscsescsecceeee Dept. Loraine, France, 1851 

~ A, Julienn Morville First wife of Jaques Pierron... .. Dept. Loraine, France. 1 
(Mary Rose Packett.. .. Present wife of Jaques Pierron.. . Dept. Loraine, France, 1852 
Roniger, Charles... = ... Farmer and sehool direetor............ Nollingen, Baden...... 1850 
Roniger, 1iranll AL encgunceorsos: pre ses se Farmer and son of Charles Roniger............ Nollingen, Baden...... Iso 
Klizabeth one Beskieeveaates SHE HGbacosonoces “Va ie Tevet] 2, TRON eee aneensnnseesneceecaeee Rhein Pfalz, Bavaria. 1858 
rane Dayid.. & .. Farmer and stock breeder. .. Canton St.Gallon.Sw'd US44 
M. Anna’ Pfitfner... ao 4 ay we. Wife of David Rinderer...... .. Canton St. Gallon Sw'd 1843 
eee Fred He. vss apace 1S., o. Farmer and highway commissioner. .. Nassau, Germany...... Iso4 
Johanna kropf...... <pagnoag EC ol. Wife of Fred 1, EScliquini) eee es IREISEWIIN 6. ceannaconsss wee PROO 
Stelzer, August... o0e3 pussoos Architect, builder, eabinet maker and tarner. Reuss Germany......... 1875 
% Margaret Roniger. LogeSmoco0cd Steet eee CORN C Usb CIZCK a ter.s:--ccceccescaee sesso eCi@omCOr MII ....... 18a!) 
Spenser, dO tonsenocescanes cposenss SHE 2B sregoonss, LEANED GG) Acai ev 0 Peano eee Zouteren, Baden......., S41 
Barbara Braun.. of . Wife of John Spengel....... cee USA. UOT ese .. 1843 
Spengel, J. George Resse .. De'd Aug. a .. Father of John Speneel.... . Zcuteren, Buden Ts41 
Eas Haarmuth....... De’d May 28 Mother of John Spengel Tillis bcestbeecciceangneeate IS41 
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NAME. POST OFFICE. RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION, NATIVITY. Bee 
iTu co. 
Suppiger, Ad. A.........4. Plerron.......... Pierrom.....e.ee Of Suppiger & Utiger, gencral niercliantel MRieeicon Com esas 1843 
GLeaher, Baer....... a pe eee IRIGHIGUE esses 4 Vive ie ANGE, RNG Peta EET oococosseebostoocccooba: Zurich, Switzerland... 1858 
1 Pie UIE pesiencccnccee Highland... . Sect. 32...0...... Farmer, and father of Ad, A. Suppiger....... Canton Luzern, Swt’d 1881 
| Monika Wickenhauser..... sect. 32. ... Wile of Anton Re{ll) (DEE e escconoacronesennonsanoo. Bad tnt ecne seen ee ete 
TOW, IO TRES  ncangsomnennonad Grant Fork.....8 HW Anlielieesascectreturccrecrecte .... Ct'n Graubiinden, S2d. 1845 
| lizabeth Hirsehi............De’d Sep. 24770... .. First wife of Jones Tontz.. .... Cauton Bern, Swtzld.. 1850 
Dorothea Lemb: 1Clierseeeeee Ded Dec. TOE gees ... second wife of Jones Tontz... «+ Madison co., Ti: « 1846 
| Emma kuhrt....... .... Graut Fork...... Sect. tho .. Present wife of Jones Tontz... .. Highland, TVccescoee S59 
Trautner, Nicholas.... ...-. " a 5 Farmer and stock raiser..........c0-.: a Oestringen, Baden...... 1541 
Anua Ackala...cscceseceees ye d Te Late wite of Nicholas Trautner oo (HD Graubiinden, Szd. 1848 
Trautner, Bern’h.. ... Retired. Father of Nicholas Trautner, .. Oestringen, Baden.. a leyilil 
{ Tontz, Christian.. FeO ... Farmer and stock raiser.........scceceseee Pepere a any Granbiinden, rd 1345 
| Rosina M. Hirschi..csssee a eS ects . Wife of Christian Tontz.. .... Canton Bern, swtzld.. 1850 
{ Thalmann, Nic...... % pone sect. ¢ Farmer and stock raiser..... .... Canton Bern, Swizld.. 1856 
( Thalmann, ATE dhiscoce 2 SCOi One cat ne Ne, TON AIRRATTIE,, (Sit ccccroccecausanancosoose BULOI, Wescsocsnnoonccne 1870 
Utiger, Albert J....... FA Pier ron. . Pierron... Of Suppiger & Utiger, "ceneral merchants.... St. Jacobs, 1............ 1853 
- Moses 1). Tibbetts PBB ... Pierron.. .. Physician and surgeon Perce ance AerCe ar ecco Dearborn eo., Ind...... 1866 
{ Sadic L. are Meee: ... Pierron......+.-.. Wite of Moses 1D. Tibbetts. .. Madison co., Il......... 1858 
J Voegele, Charles A. .. Highland........ Sect. 26........... Farmer and stock raiser.,... .. Stettfeld, Badens...... 1841 
| Mary Schater... x graccoss SEs A Doe-gancnoce Wife of Charles Voegele..........+. ai Langeubrnee ‘ken, Bdn 1843 
Willhauck, George Paul... Grant Fork.. + Shee .... Teacher of St. Gertrude school...... ...cseeees Boston, Ale oognepeenss 1880 
Widmann, Jacob... e Me Reet. .. Farmer, highway com'r and school director. Donaneschingen, Bdn. 1856 
eae Bopp seoogrengcoapociacoss ie amc iy Beet. 2 Wintel Jacob yy idmenniwsscss screenees TRIS LAC ereroncneeccscode J NaE! 
ST. JACOBS. 
{ Anderson, James G......... St Jacobs........8t. Jacobs....... Grain and stock dealer......... pocerecconears led Fon} CC, Wleccancose 18388 
il Josephine Robinson........ - saseee St. Jacobs....... Wife of James G. Andersou. ..| Madison co., U1 1852 
SMU HSOB, dls 1Pas5nsgessconmnd : a ...St. Jacobs....... Farmer and supervisor .......... ..|Madison co., IIl......... 1834 
( Anderson, Charles WV... ss be BEES Di tansencose. | ETENE  acgcasseqacqquounocacanmandensocoécusenoce seespyladisomed:, (ee... plore 
|) TURE cle (COS mccteenceds = seveeee ect. 26 .......... Wife of Charles W. Anderson........ ee, Madison co,, Ml......... 1855 
Bradsby, William B......... Mt eereone Pes SB eecsncscnc WATIIOE Ane DoYeO NC ceocecoccn Madison co., I1......... 1846 
/ Norframes, Waddell......... De’d Jan.31,'71 «2,-2.0. 206+ ieee First wife of William B. Bradsby.. soe| IDLO Neuen eeereees ... 1865 
TLgyaliigy IPG ke eoseneacnooce pat Jacobs Bosca SAG: BSccannoose Present wife of William B. B radsby.. ee ett ve coctllaer .. 1873 
Xecker, Jacob... a : PMU IN Clie ane qeetee carer eee eee sateen ese ...| Madison co., IH......... 1849 
| Axim AUIS Shceorespoennpeoaace be .. Wife of Jacob Becker.. Madison co., “ee .»» L8ot 
(aDten, Teno pilin’. .s.ccrecos<rs ss ser, JP HUFIEP -apacousonaemcoons Switzerland. empanocenicode 1844 
| Louisa Wasem.. ‘a .. Wife of Rudolph Baer. Pee LAAN cssornssocanssocd: 1850 
( Bartle, George ee i .. Farmer and mechanie......... ven) LUO etal nee aloo 
{| Aulnithen 185 WIBRRS. occa ss fe, Teche eA Mvitero fa GcoroemWerlbantl Omessscnemarete sstcome Jackson co,, Ind........ 1873 
Balsiger, Charles E... ee 6 Palio Jacobs... .. Proprietor IBBREING JRO Ls ccpenoscscconcaancserooace Amtseftigar, Switzd.. 1864 
4 Balsiger, Rudolph... oe seeeee et. Jacobs....... Father of Charles E. Balsiger .. .. Muhltharnen, Swital’d 1864 
| Anna Ilencer... BA ececen0 St. Jacobs....... Mother of Charles E. Balsiger.. ... Adbligen, Switzerland, 1Nb-4 
{ Binger, Casper Henry. i weect, Farmer... REURBIE corse ceceoeceee sed isto 


rect. 
Sect. 2 
waemect, 2: 

pap cbr 
go saelclio 2 


| Mary Sanders... ee 
( Bussong, Peter... Myaaioeeie rakes , 
dein en WeulletGeeer tense eters 
{ Dugger, John W..........6- s 
| Laura EB. Mahler.. 


.. Wife of Casper Henry Binger.. =| Brusslieccesonsssarecetesss 1852 
AA WEEN a tale Geanecradect eon uecesouossonnon ... Germany ap 
col OIE GE Weitere I EDRISeNM FE oocosoccoccosopsconce Pearce Treland.. we LST 
see BATIAM OL r oe cone corse coca eee ie eee art Madison co. ini ... L8ot 
..|Wife of John W. Dugger. .. Madison co., Miles 


{ Ensminger, . Joshua.. Rect. 2 Ula piier: cto tak os eee Pr ... Union, West Va.,.-..11838 
(i Mhamirg (NaN ae coeencccansece mts, Pi esseccaded Wite of Joshua Ensiminger.... Bod DG ANINE! eG UG accneoccs REI 
{ Ensminger, John M......... Sect. 1 . MEALMICL 202) ce snasseeeenree nee eee ao .. Madison co., I1......... 1845 
TOONS TAR a perceeceads sence Rect. 1 ... Wife of John M, Ensminger.. ... Jackson co., Ind......... 1874 
{ Faires, William I1.. Sect. 26 Ay JOH VANCE HUME LES THICE ponsnoconecnncseccosnecetc Madison co., IIl......... 11832 


i Amelia J. Putnam Sceh. 2 _, AWife of Wins HL, Patres .cco.cc.ccesescceee- amt Wilson eo., Tenn 


(Pe, NT coco ‘ Rocciitan ap IDAUPLEL Soconenpeuncictonenseecoxces Bee EUEENENS? coop oansoon 
4 Frederika Weirich..... ae d Aug.17,'65 pglinstawiterot sci Ue lM ON ereesese essen .-arenniatly ..- 
Frances Grienenfelder... Ji acobs meena Sect. 21... ‘Present wile of Samuel Frey ES EEECOEND . Switzerland... 

{ rev, Seneca rooadbe Reet. : |. LERITUNKO? sesnaeooneccssenoasansnoce deo URTAITENINY 000 

| Fredcrika Graf. 4 ; ... Wifeof Valentine Frey > (EFETHNUENY’ onc ob 
( Frutiger, Peter... 7 ... Farmer. e ce (RRS? cccciannnooanocst 
{ Elizabeth Mann... i. | Wife of Peter 'Frutiger. po (AROMEHVINY cecconceenctecons 

‘ 


«Rhein Pfalz... “iso 


wor JE TUN NG Ceanconnonsnnesedaccnngd ‘ 
.. Rhein Pfalz... 


oo Highkch! (eee TELePAY PME sconoocenonosope 


(Ofreiy, RIG, FIP cconcncceocn| Bonne Sect. 
~ Catharine Dandemann...... De’d Feb.10,’79 


{ Catharine Gabelmann...... St. Jacobs....... Sect. .. Present wife of ILenry Frey....--.-----eeeee2 NEW York City... 1853 
IPTima res Lid) Wislogsacecnceso & Sect. 3° Sep eDcsecessenescress sere eee . Madison eo., IIL... 1848 
4 Mary Frey.. | es Sect. 28........... Wile of John Frutiger..... . Madison co., Il......... 1850 
{ Ann Recer. | Tpeeeuned bc oivis c SaMRE Mec eee naeesa Seen Mother of John Fautiger.. PAWadison to. Llliee.c. meters 
(tonniger, William.......... St. Jacobs UAKEDIDS, Goosen BT AUTHOR spon coneoenonbecvecosccone .... Baden, Germany....... 1854 
| Julia ‘Metzger beqnnoucncoueD. a “ a Jacob .. Wile of William Gonniger. ... Baden, Germany....... 144 
i Hoffman, Ney ee ee OO ed aaa ScGh 23... 2, BERTON 5c cco naconen coco ooncuencoompooscnoRdacboncceeg Co. Derry, Treland..... 1849 
Hoffinan, J. J.. Bre cy Teles, (5 BS) cconeeeaoenns ‘Late husband of N SACGY TEOMA EM cccamoscsoed Germany . 
f Hart, (eorge..... eetGODse.2eee Sect. 28 RETAINED sees one eree mete nice ses neneeclaac weet. Clair co., Il 837 
LEST MRA csoceecnoced CN ec eee SO ncnanace, Wife of George ITart London, England...... 1807 
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{ Nivedita ereseeeieteenererest sent CODS:.... 3 Sect. ER gin orpeemtetete tetera tr cecsicessonsecenseasnesnencbe oy NOH cw ccopecnaccecce 187g 
Louisa Frey. a Bocce Sle 2 4, Wile el? Titers) WWII cans sonooeecconosocuccocnssane: Madison co., Tl)......... 1857 
§ Ililt, Joseph x Pedy Sect TESA? scautridoncnescconacn Sue nbusencerEceHneeporigcedes co Stig (Ol enibe CAG Mestcacc: Uli 
1 Blizabeth Kinney............ Sct Rect soa WUE Gs! dice fh WING eccassons saeco ssoecadodsss0ccs ms at ( lair ¢ C2, Mi eseccac~ Ssh) 
Herseman, Mary C.cnce miner) ee cena: Sect oe JEAIIRITITT IE or semoone6ccon Robegauedoneod oncononudcanenare> 2 ale ... 1848 
< Hlerseman, W illiam......... Mer laral ti 7 Gree. First husband of Mary C. Tlerseman oi Bee. ee 
( Heslop, cle Mee ISS0:..F ge. Second husb’d, late dive’d, of M,C. Herseman E Pent SOE wee PND 
eg Albert P... pes tote ACCS... spect BUNT HIIWOTR joceseadecspoponcoedcansesnocesadoubabeososcgesoce Madison eo., HI... IN89 
Anna M. Radeliff........... De’d (Cte2 ON Samer. see Vir-t wite of Andrew P. Hart............. .. Pennsylyania .. 1806 
(METIS wN\SOOUleens sc. ss eae JACODS ccc. : .. Present wife of Andrew P. Hart (UCUGTS Haseeeaseessareapae: 1880 
Jochum, (Cb acs ar [BENET Sp coeqecesons nor pero meonHOOHS Peatelatico:, Iill:.....-a9 1867 
Jochum, John .. Father of C. A. Jochum.. . New York... 1867 
Mary M. Barten, (ace sienolm.. St. SL. ee eet 80.......00.. Widow of John and mother of C. A, Jochum, St. Clair co., Nise 1867 
{ Karges, ILC, iifescsccrnpess) Bocce Jacobs....... Dealer in general merchandisc.............606-- (CTI Vaceessassasseres ce 1864 
( Johana Kroehnert.. “ Ce Tach: Jacobs....... Wile of Lovis Karges, Sr.......-..+.00.+-- wee GOTMADY seeeeeeeeeeeceee TNO 
ae Joseph A... ean ae Wi easeecasch WRTNINOrasecncecsuaones oucscen poe errr ee bog SI ZOTEI ceeponcsncees Ist 
Mary Mever..... fy Moet 16.......+...! Wife of Joseph A. Kirri .. Madison co., Il... .. 1841 
{ Kissel, Samnel.... fo einaat Sewlt, BWhocosccoxs [PETARIET -cosseunnsencns GohooopooonnteeepeecaspSocHsdonSed Lycoming co., Pa....... 1864 
Elizabeth Lutze.... SS Neve Mect. 20........... Wife of Samuel Kissel... ». Lebanon co., Pa Ist-t 
as NUIOU Sth cveve esis 5 Seog: Sy, die et coeccg HITE cep creeceecanonreobede: sepa QUIS WN Oneeererecs oti = se 
(Cinta Sop eae aeeae ef seceeee nt. Jacobs....... Wife of August Nirchies..... .. Madison co., IIL. 
{ Laengle, Henry...........-.- i weet. JAcobs......... roprictor of Laengle liotel........... of (GAB  ceretenbo es 
RAI PMOL Cr iescer< eee sc0 Ce ae: is Jacobs ecko Wife of Henry Lae ngle Eiecumesteesciecee sa Switzerland .. 
( Ugedlists, Uin@albyansaccccsesse5se Highland... TP TARP cops cengannoosbocs naaccetnge easoapaccooencuane oh Switzcrland 
( Mary Gerkemaier..........-. NGPENOth VACOUM CU Clie cesseccelsccsssssncsscs cen [eettastates..... ecco. 
en UG dennceresoraaee mere ae JE SURO asoooneseencnogce ... Madison co., Til 
Catherine Bargetze.......... Os wee ... Wife of John Leder. .. Nashville, Tenn 
{ Lovins, John Ce eee S Jacobs....... 2) URI erossesguosconeecosnopnnenoed Pe Clairicos Ie. 
{| Amelia A. Anderson.. ..... De d Feb. 7, Late wife of John ©. Lovins. st. Louis, Mlo........ 
i NOM, UGSINI 18scpenscecens aot ie A R10 Us snneatoninonaceunsnonan ... Madison co., III 
|| (Bint TDS aaneessccee I Maen BeeeRsc Wife of John ©. Miller... ...|sladison co,, Il.......... 1/802 
{ Mever, Conrad...s.cs0s0-5--- os ... Farmer and stock raiser... .pwitzerland .........060.. 1843 
Thilipendatrcke:...........4 es came Pet Cot Wont lech... sae Ladiisonco, Lee eel ts 
{ Mever, Charles. vc hiland).....e- PMB A IN Cortes. pose tere Caeser: ivctecleasexycussopaseucetes Germany .. saseeenemeplinsys 
} Caroline Beeker .. Highland .. aces WO SIRE COLE (CURR AES «NGS oe aanonassnoscesacsoeocecce Madison c0., lily. oe Be 
/ AViftiltete, lll. (ens cenenaeeerrmaeee St. Jacobs. 5. SEAGIG? cecccguecnencesepancen .../ Madison co., [}......... S47 
Anna Schmidt.. ... Wife of J. G. Miller. se peladisor con Mlle. oo. gl 02 
j Me Alilly, Wm. coe... . Highland. oon JORVETO Ceronanc nocopaychenecacos .». Madison co., I.......... 1819 
i Catherine Wren Highland ... .. Wife of William MeAlily.. : Edwardsville, INMGR aera, 4 
val Frederick...s.sscssse- St. Jacobs... aN Gi aeescccssanernesserscrae 1 Rhein Pfalz.........00.6 1867 
Elizabeth Schmitt.......... ape oe ee: | scoono bse eluinstawateo} WirediMNolle.-.-....... vee ip ts COLT COMMU sien Melua a) 
| Henriette Schinitt.. St Jacobs... aco AOL .. Present wife of Fred Noll... .. Slladison cone... gis 
(ae Abner... Sect Farmer. se Cliristian: col, Winer. alist 
Mary Hogue... Se SOD EDS ARERR IACe . Oger bo ae First wile ‘of Abner Pyle... SAB HOR HE COLE OEE Sanacoco, MoaSnncaapccgodenosbucnncaddb Speoud 
| NeonaBradsby pele St. Jacobs....... Sect. 26... Present wife of Abner Pyle. one0 .. North Carolina, 1827 
{ Parkinson, ANd eee .. Highland ........ Sect. 12....cccc000 PATINCT... ec eeeeteee cess seceeee oo soc, WAN UNL (20), UGB pecans UNIS 
| Mary E. Baldwin. .. Highland ... Sect. 12 .......... Wife of J. A. Parkinson .. Delaware co., N. Y..... 1838 
( Pahmey er, Ernst... Sot aACODS....2- Bob. Jacobs... Proprictor of Rail Road Hotel oo POTSSIG) encedaceeccesccupne 1852 
- Anna Maria Nchien......... Ded Apr. 10,’ .. First wite of Ernst Pahmeyer........... ee MUR CLITRAI Vexateeiles 1846 
Barbara Luem.........0+ St. Jacobs....... ... Present wife of Ernst Pahmeyer..... *, Mwitzerland .. 1s64 
i Pecler, Joseph... a coe SM eet MMe cc tocesccsassessesccceeserseereass . Champaign, France... 1856 
Dora Glanzner ae St. Jacobs....... Wife of Joseph Pecler..... .... Tesse Darmstadt, Ger, 1860 
ee Edward N, We Tene Rameteonk. «0 Lamiber dewler...cijas..-s-..+.--- .. Rockland eo., N.Y... TS66 
Margaret Soliler.. Oe eer St. Jacobs....... Wife of Edward N. Peterson... @ew Orleans... 1852 
{ Ritter, Henry... OO Fs cas Ste Wi onescencs IPI ERE Preenores neal ECHR TRY cenerenoab ... 14 
Margaret Schmmitt.. CSN greece cab. 15... .. Wife of Henry TC ello (Ce viN eos VW eseasenae UOSIE 
ee Louis... se qaeessy = Jacobs....... Butcher and stock dealer... .. 4miadison co. Ili ........ te52 
Rosa > Kpeckart.. poooaasne eS iets Jacobs....... Wife of Lonis Schiele.. vammetcisonco:, Il lEs..cccumnecnss 
pais Charles... rac ° Jacobs....... iT REBT oon og gedunasoqscccuenecbonnsemncactode cotocuadt Madison co., Ill... 
i bmma Planke......... a tt TEGO Becceon NTE Gat (nee) STES ae nnconpanessdceccodcconpedeo. eopbeedcasoecGuRescecos 
iP himitt, John, Sr. a Gs 2» Stuiglto 2lllpcoonnacocy |PAWETNERxcoone ByoeaedocuonosococnnocscnoEoErodocos .. Germany . 
Catherine Schacfer... « De’d Oct. 28, Sa ME... ... First wife of John Schmitt, Fr........... =, UGERTIDAINY op goarenponicnocc: 
{ Cissilia Roos......... St. Jacobs....... Bect. 21... .. Present wite of John Schmitt, Sr.... moor I HATABTEUITS” cosconappaacoose: 
lee URGES: ANcencoononnsees. LONE TNGSI sacesencd 1 Sllec sen LESSIG gnbetepeatae, coputoercros ese ECneeeC Eee conn HAUTE, WAecese 
Catherine Vanhooser........ De’d CUT 7 xpeoceenoaed ... Late wife of James A, Smith... .. Madison co., IHL... 
Pe (CDLIGE WW aadesessence St. Jacobs... ... General merchandise and farmer.............-+. Madison co., II] 
Mary A. Taylor... “EBOBCE Pe crOf Gr CU CCM\ RC ANG Viccesrscs:c--+5 sesc- <a Madison co., TIl......... 
-~ hneider, John... ns Ss st. .. Tinner & patentee independent dinner bucket Madison co., I]... 
Mary Laternser..... 00-2. a Heer ‘t. Jacobs....... Witte clr diavina: Stdhine ul fee casecoceespspodesceneneee: Wabash co., Ind 
PONE, HniUnes-.s. --anluCDANON |... 60+ OGH 3] v.cecccees TP HUPIRIKO? socoaadasesoeceeaagrenbaceeccceee Peavaaldinacce Tl saeiesses 
I) Ae IO GET IS sseoncueded no LLOSERO Seencnace eet. Bl..... .. Wife of Edmund D. Townsend.. St. Clair co., TH ee ee 
{Tincher, John IL... st, Jacobs......: Ste THROWS vccceo CURITROMMEP GT THNEUI WOT nan coo saccosaneeooonencnes Madison co,, Tll......... 
t Margaret Anderson... ie aot. Jacobs Wore @F DiGi Tel, YOON saesponeroocoscoeccoroe: london, England 
( Turner, Richard P... ee Si, AIBC cccoce ll CTE gonpe6cooccecauenfoopcoaconocdouonagespacccre: .ondon, England 
| Melissa IPG ouch. see mere StaAcODS--e.4 \Wiitelof Richard). Turner. ....0.60.0.2;2----e- AALadison co., Ill........2 
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Virgin, Jctierson............. St. Jacobs....... Sect. 66) ENT (82) GoaciareainnaoebensoeonencodclindeciodasasoonccanIe6n St. Clair co., Il 
[flere ESSIEN ceoeconconasooae Dee’d Od First wife of Jefferson Virgin... eT WLOMSOC COMMU eretecens 
Annie M. Lindly.. “St. Jacohs....... Sect. 29... Present wife of Jefferson Virgin.........c..00 Madison co., Il 
Williams, W. D... sobs COO cook Sect. . Merchant and farmer..............- Fayette co., Ill... 
Ellen V. ILavys........ ooo | Oke a) III? 7283, cuscococasnon cece ipgtawitclon \\e ON \Mitlliattitsis.c ses see. -2)- cere eep eld TeOECOrge Ulla 
Mary J. smith... ‘ht AIKEN oncode SECs lV scnocoonace Present wife of W. 1D. W illiams... ..|Madison co., Ill... 
Wasem, Louis....... we a isroeds Sty aColisty,...cgee eee oeaeemer eee aca: Masa be dency seni ieseeas «+ |weisle ate eee et emer emeeees 

( Wopd, eh ae | Hf cocccoststts dIAWU NS sno03 LORIE oo ocovesuscceee nes .... MLadison co., Il... 

(Mary J. Ilarnsberger.......| ie epee St. Jacobs....... W fa CHIN Woods. 1.2 eee. ....|Madison co., Tl... 

( Willi, Jacob... ve BO eeprin0t BGS Wh scouaceasss TORIES concsososteonaoncs Bee ... [owitzerland ....... 

l Magdaline HMDS ssconemosoee BF pesonae Sele Blccqsenono0d Wie ie Denmaly MYM D  sccnaccocoenononemons Saltz onlay Uperereennes 

(COOUMOE ISISG SUE AN 4. 
] 

| LRevermaininl, (5 185 Wosecencocn Pee ORG Cliseaneatet: Constable and grain dealer...............++ eyeuinae ‘St. Louis, Mo..... 

Miry, AN Floyds... a AY GUC ticsanoconce Wife of C. F. W. Bormann.. ..| Madison co., [1H 
Baumgaertner, Henry...... 3 GRE Monsesaco00 Farmer and stock raiser........ PAs OUTS MO vacteressstete : 

1 Julie Bowles (nee Bond)... PA NVORC eH se eeees lle lotasl enna bs Alm sa enone laces temeceseer ee Madison co., IIL......... 1859 
Recircleiss 1 Cllesere see soceecess B, Wisin EA ragednca Ls AWENE SS p00 coactsnadnansoosuocdooociodansdonobduaocaaiadsce [Lydbrook, Glostershire, Eng....... IS78 

| Mary K. Slipsie... 2080 Woarden........../ Wife of Samuel Beard... ..., Westphalia, Prussia... 1857 
Blumer, Lonis..... socsce|| ——pasbanenNS Sect. 20 ....|Farmer and stock raiser... ” Madison co., IN ieee 1853 

Pimper, We Ci cescesoasccsanaod “ scoo|| ema byae Gt IMGT UII cooecnsooonsgonncsescacoot Madison co., sles eelets 
Louisa Kohlenberg... spod Wie Bligh 18) cossesecanoe oo Writes Syitite Ct Jp, (C8 DBS AIC ior cccsnscoceonoancontens Brunswick, Gere... 1848 

§ Bond, William... _ Worden, aeaonoccg Sect. 13.. Farmer and Auctioneer... .. Madison co., Ill..... pals 29) 

| Ester M. Wyatt. Gare ect. 13 ..| Wife of William Bond....... ae ‘Macoupin CO., Til 1851 

( eomesercies doit. .. Sect. 24...........]Farmer and Barber............++ ... Beheim, Bavaria, Gr.1856 
Catharine Kanffmann...... a ..» Beet. 24.......0..-/ Wife of John Banmgaertner ‘Lingenfeld, Bay., Ger. 1856 
Banmegaertner, Charles... cs .. Sect. 24........../80n of John and Catharine Baumgaertner... Madison co., Ill 1857 

( Tohume, HM ag Chescssoossessoen ui Worden ol| PSST CONE SEE) concn onomonnoncneconssccan: St. Louts, Mo..... .-+ [1856 

| Mary F. Be al) eepeuesanseccee a Worden Witte ae lem? IR, De Siteesasasosonccco0 ... Madison co., I ‘1846 
Dornseif, Jacob... wl“ seeeeee Worden........../Shoemaker and farmer....cwseeresrees .. Hesse Darmstadt....... (1861 
} Maria Opel abpesuchpenaberctcs s Worden Wife of Jacob Dornseif.... coo LRTI, Germany... 186) 

Gee Catizcrne (uct sauce en CU Oct. & SIL... onene Boog vlGtlliere Gat dave) IOXOHNSE TS soagescninsoccsssononéo Berleburg, Prussia......{186] 
Dornseif, Jacob William... AV Mious| Clie seeee ¥ ../Eng. Worden Mining Co., son of J. Dornseif St. Lonis, Mo... 1861 

{ Dorr, Henry Dtesel ies tee ener ‘Omph- Ghent... : Farmer and STL TTAVSER nmonqomoccncconocanossso000" Kurhessen, Germany. 1856 

is Sophia Sutter... .... De’'d Aug. 8 5A Uties ? So® Git JRIGHIAY IDI acosocsnoontoscosccoaeur Dortmund, Prussia..... ...... 

{ Emrich, Philipp... bos -- Worden BEpEADHOCS ..----+-| Bakery and saloon.. ek desexees em Mackenbach, Bavaria, 1874 

(| Tongs WW Oh dotorsscocoocnondl Worden.........., Wife of Philipp Benticlisc..ccossceseacceseia Drohsen, Br’nsw’k, Gr.' 1867 

( Eilers, Christian.. roe Town, .jSect. 18.........--|Carpenter and farmer........ccccceccssseresstencees \Oldenburg, Germany.. 1868 

| Anna "Hagm ann, no Ss TS cocssccco| Mitte cot CMe oiaI TONERS: non oopsessoccousosceanase ‘Oldenburg, Gremany.. 1869 

{ Floy Gl, AES ikecoapesccsdnce: Worden........../Stock trader, township supervisor.............++ “Montgomery ¢o., N.C. 1884 

l Rebecca Ward .....ccccescee! Worden..,........| Wife of Joseph TRY Giyt osadansacdoxeconroosanmocone Benton co., Tenn eae 1852 

{ Guesew elle, Henry. ie Prairie Town.../Sect. 28. .../Farmer and stock raiser........... weal Hagenburg, § Schae- 1857 

| Sophia Batterman.. e He calf, Ze ...| Wife of Henry Guesewelle....... mall unberg , Lippe, Ger., 1856 

(| (Chim, ASNT ES oconocacoonsse Worden Rect. 13. ..| Farmer and stock raiser..... pe Spartenburg dist., 8.C. 1851 

i Naney DIMOY oocossmsoecgans004 # lSect. 18........... Wife of Thomas Grant...... soo POEUb sar Cok, Ws ecco. 1809 
Herschhauser, Fritz........ es Sa MMCOUCEllweeweesss mtock dealementl) WUtCHCI ss. sere eeeeeesesers Pittsburgh, Palaces 1876 

| Caroline Mertz............-+. AWorden,..-+.-saiterou lnnitz Hersch halsetccr.:seccrsescenee a ist. Lonis co., ATo....... “ese 

i Herchhauser, pots _De’ d a PL UD cecaaoeooncss ..|Father of Fritz Ilurschhauser................... Hesse Darmstadt, Gr.. 1876 

Catharine Bender .. .. Worden.. Pe ond nies. .. Widow of Henry Herschhauser...............-65 Ilesse Darmstadt, Gr.. 1876 

{ tubert, August... ree ‘Worden... ++|Ca nT OTTCe? GAEL AUTONET co ascceanesemnnceaconc550: ‘Meinersen, Han’ver,G. 1877 

| Henrietta Knappmeyer esol, 1s Worden........... Wife of August Hubert... aN estphalia, Prussia... 1877 
iMeayalsy, PAGER. boncooncespencee Omph-Ghent... Sect. 31........... Farmer and stock raiser.. ... Rhein Bavaria, Ger... 1842 
Sopha UNDE oonensaeonono ae Ces SC Gillisaa oe Nike ont Ada JUICE Bice conccnarne /Schanmb’¢ . Lippe, Gr. 1847 
Iloeh, Henry J........ =| aen B04 PELLn Allloce Son of Adam and Sopha Hoeh.. {Madison co., Hl... 1850 

i Hoeh, Ernst W........ male ease Conor. ‘Son of Adam and Sopha Hoeh.. sMladison! co: Il -... 1853 
Huseman, Meni. ... Prairie Town... Sect. 17... ., Farmer ASts cous AGE ees 1866 

( Kayser, Albert E............ (es «Sect, 16........... Farmer, stock raiser, and school director...... St. Charles co., Mo.... 1857 

] Johanna F.S. Meyer....... i oe 236 Sella Moc | Wife of Albert E. Kay AW esdaancusmeneeacaacabe Madison co., Tiicsae ~ 1849 

{ Lueker, Herre Wie alll eee ence \\ECTUCT oc. sane Worden.. ‘Farmer, supt. & stockholder Worden Min’gCo Westphalia, Prussia... 1857 

| Caroline W. Bormann...... ese e eee OLULEDS foo WSS GE TBlawedlgngs Jal, JUDE RET aasornoocnecenon 060 st. Lonis, Mo wISe7 
Lueker, Henry W.........-..| si ood AIR Lei asseoonsee Farmer | proprietor private boarding house... Westphalia, Prnasia... 1878 

‘ Marg’t Civ. Vahrenkamp =“ _.. Worden......... Wile of Henry W. Lueker Westphalia, Prussia... 1881 

{ Lueker, Sil@rny \ Weer cece ee ... Sect. 34.......... Farmer and stock raiser....... .... (Luebbecke, West- 1571 

| Mary Pieper. Seanenoonte ay | BH Melia tego .. Wife of Henry W. Lueker . | phalia, Prussia... 

§ MeDonald, le ieee eseall Worden Physician andaurgeon, General manager McDonald Coal €o.......- Aberdeen, Sueatind.. “787 9 
i Virginia J. L. Rust... a Worden Ys werent dl, 1 lee) DCH cocncsconeencacaceoueos0gr Loudon co., Va 1870 
ieDonicll, James..... x .. Worden.......... General merchant and farmer.. Madison co., 1851 
Mary A. Murphy aesees a ae ... Wise of Janies McDonnell...... ae Tipperary, Treland 1868 
MeDonnell, Edward..... BV eda Meise. sees Father of James McDonnell.. .... Co. Tyrone, Ireland... 1836 
TG, PAPI Nococeeqpcaapeans .--.|Dec’d +4 deeesscaceeees cea Mother of James McDonnell..............000000 WTP Eee speoneconcscboue booooe 
MeDonnell, John...... ees . Prairie Town... Prairie Town... Genera] merchant........-.0c000 Matlison co,, Hl. 1852 

) lfellena Richardson. : _ Prairie Town... Wife of John McDonnell.. .... England «0 1858 
Picker II. C.... Wi OUGCMerssseetes NMard Cieseseerse. ‘General merchant............. nom Why extphalia, Prussia... 186: 


3 
| Catherine Dornseif.......... HO ppoconocee Wie Doseessoane \Wilferot (HIG a Rickcmeweencstecce tm eeees Sse [GUiisyp sl Oueeesecmmeae 1862 
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Retens wh nike smeretyes. «2. Sect. I4........... Farmer, stock raiserand Mexican veteran... Wohleaverg, Haoover, Germany... 185] 


Johanna Roffman. .. Sect. 14... POCO teen MIROLEES emcrert cee ccensecc: oeeraese Hildesheim, Hanover. 1851 
eral, Jb Jel scscaceanenans cee ec com OKLen Dealer in drugs, stationery and jewelry....... Madisonico:, Ilv........ 1854 
Minnie Bierbaum. sob) = ceaasearsed WOM cseaea Nite lt TO hvilbiyy TG TRA oaceconseoacecrenncensono: Madison co., Th... 1858 
§ Viper, William J... mect. 24...........armer and stock raisur.... anos USOT: WN oacaerce Lilt) 
(Susan A. MeManus. iy mect, 26..........g ite of William J. Iiper .... Madison co., HI 1836 
Roffmann, W. W.. as Rect. 35 ... Farmer and stock raiser... .. Kemme, Hanover, Gr. 1854 
ee fh. Meyer. at -. Rect. 35... . Wife of W. W. Rothnann vem NUTIsonCOr Willies 1851 
Schmidt, John.......... Baad sS eH + \Vorden.... Beeline tan ote let eseceeere eee Wighland, Til 1852 
Philomina J. Schacter...... eh whccteeee Worden...... goo Wille Oil lia) SIELATINL ccoecooscomscceanapenEce Highland, TI 1855 
USNC ane ON ROnseer. ove @lC l Nay LO? TStvncseccnssseeseceens [Dovdbvere cal dosh) bre NING pagponcsconoaneadacoosecc Alsace, Franee.......... 1S45 
Susan Spencel... crecooce Lei) BreloSeeeenss 2 aera a wa First wile of George Sehmidt.. soo JIHEE Nel conoooones 
Caroline W vinthaler.......08t. Louis, Mo... St. Lonis, Mo... Widow of George Schmidt.... .... Baden, Germany....... 
Comite, Wolly Ce annceseones WMO aN eapneaced Norden. cers muolicemniagastratescersscccsss<s- sees Preston, Lancashire, Eog....-... 1854 
Pnsinii Was Weaser....+.. ge disep 281i c.c..c.cces ... Late wife of John C. Worden.. pone: Wy HG ene aAappeseadeeseonsr: 1867 
NMaldis Rudolpheec:........4@vorden,......... Worden.......... [lardware and tinware........... .... Canton Aargan, Swt'd. 1872 
Augnsta Vogelsang......... Worden.......... Worden ... Wife of Rudolph Wildi.. once ANOBII Ber, Mecconcca 1s61 
\Wrentélem, dein Caendheeconsose eroccoeseeeneeeeeen. cncneeencaees Pe DINCChOr One SCH OOMMISthICh GNOr Tere sesscsec ulseciere sulecesseeseeratciisisesss ssteneeress 
Mathias Bowles. zh, op NORGE cccnoneg Pinitine minal shed TRUK? .osconcesceonensoosenaonce Madison co., VI.. 
Wetrelllap i Gudeseaescessr. cae. Worden Sect Wiitronmeltthiiis: Bosvles,....-:s-<r-csac+ossse ese Madison co., IH 
CUSIP SS CON MIGHT. AND ANID ik eels TI. A. 
Adelmann, Theo..............Hlighland ........|Highland........ Superintendent of Sri school 
Ammann, Joseph C... nt By leone DTI aS aeeennee os torceen Hence re cere nr tmsss °c 
Boeschenstein, Charles... a os ..... Justice of the peace and notary public........ Switzerland... 
IBVOWEEE olla. Ucsdenaenacnesonssaie se MY ee AIDGOtaAnidSshocistance mentees cert .... witzerland .... 
Boeschenstein, Charles..... - © veeeeee Publisher and editor of Herald.. .... Highland, Ih... 
Boeschenstein, Edward..... ae es ++ General express deliverer.......... .. Switzerland ..... ; 
Chipron, Charles P......... * oe Pee em UTI UMITALCIIMELV rrrintacee sss es csnicasceesccamees TernGe wereneenee ces ./PS48 
Dumbeck, Johann G........ is es weeeeese Prop’r of brick yard and Badischen Hof..... Weisloch, Baden....... Is5] 
Felder, Abraham............ o ee coccoow (ASTER) HIRE] ISIVREON 5: oncnosn cocsneconseoanenod wt. Galleon, Switzerl'd 1860 
Feutz, Edward... Bae a - napmodes SMOSH IGE TIES MVE conc anocnenonoscanon ees Etvounlinadeveesyeceeseee om 1858 
Gruaz, Timothy a i veseeee NOtary public and general agency.........00 Lyons, France. w 1849 
Gnggenbuehler, John...... a ef ee Hotel proprietor and ice dvaler........ecee-ee6 Highland baat Barone Ninel 
Urossenbacher, Jacob...,... ae ce Pee DI Ieee foe ca eee .... Switzerland . 185) 
Grantzow, Louis..........060. ee cs .... Clothing, hats and caps........ ... Germany. .. 1864 
(rig) Gre lectorinr sere. ss. « oe Proprietor of Railroad hotel... ; aslach, plan. jo URS 
Tilizama Winches ...-..- Pa ilerot eter Gislenes..)... «BASIE nooononpee oo UKE 
ITuegy, Maurice. DUNK Glaaee tee eecac ence Cen eeecaseswease . Highland. .. 1840 
HLloerner, John § Publisher of Highland Union... ccceseeeee (Ses ARV pace veer L856 
Ilerman, Meury .eeeee Mervhant miller. Pa NWACHI PING | epesnonsopasoe 1845 
Halter, Louisa (ce suppiger)... ee. soooudte, JRLEUITEH concen seeenneeee . Canton Luzerne, Sw’d. 1846 
alter, Dr. Robert.......... ay Tells ... Late hushand of Mrs. Louisa Halter. Canton Zurich, Swt'd.. 1858 
{ Halter, Emma... ... Teacher of vocal and instrumental] musie..... [Tighland, [............ 1865 
Kuhner, Charles ... Hardware, farm implements and secd......... Highland ov... eee. DS45 
Kraenchi, John......... : PSC UBER CLO Yeee roa ettceree <ctsscetecesssSoceis . llighland.... » [S54 
Leutwiler, Samuel, Jr...... . Mstiller........ . Highland 1849 
Lambel t, Chartes............ eeecee wees OUS factory sopnltcerlanl .c.ccssesesse 1866 
WGGROL, de-cancranan aes weeseeee Catholic Priest...... . Westphalia ... 1 S69 
Mueller, Heury.. | > Palkery sual) GOLWTTe-nosoopoescanneaee tesseteenocceec Switzerland .. .. 1X68 
Miller, Adolph... ag Apothecary ANCE StALIONGRV. codssceee-eeeseusetas Germany... po NAH) 
Maechtlen, C. L. eg hotgaraplier).......5.....-- z _, COPA ceoens soem WING 
Miller, Anton. ; Mle ctier een eis eect ae cack cvcscnccen toate we Switzerland os sscsseee Ist 
Mojonier, Aven son DAD OREO se. Proprietor of Highland Flevator, dealer fo graio, feed and coal ..... (OY anton V aul, swt’ (Lee TS50 
Shiite ents ccxsssscosc0e Motel PLOPTICtOT . jerosesceese cee sce -sssse<eseces ess NMC PEN a cooseesoncn Lith 
Richardson, T. J.. : eee wesc ‘Nttorney-at-law and editor.. aNear Highland......... [S42 
inkeneblegses = Be oeaees sonooct. IPiIOLS TYING reseancsanceceacdce a teerer te reer ca MMutzenlan tle. .-s-.-o-eulsUe 
Roth, aoe fe Me .... Dealer in farm machinery and hardwate ..... Germany.... 1546 
Rutz, G.. a a P allinsicianiand) Suneeuieres.--soee sce: Switzerland 1s45 
Ryhiner, io ce se Pe ede Ryhiner & Co., banke ... Highland... 1846 
Schott, neae al. ns ss ml STEN elameree tre mecr tris senyesecesss ap, CHPTITEegeagesocearecsnes 11% 
Suppiger, Charles U3.. os os . Saddlery and harness maker... ane //Vineel WEIS aecemsocaccors 1852 
Schuele, John... . ie MC TinclMeeenre rie: nticeers: .. Germany. 1847 
Suppiger, Fred B... a nc00008 s seceeeee Lumber dealer.. ... Highland ........ we 1852 
Stoecklin, Arnold. SoPanews a seoeee PAUCE and harmess maker........0-e+c0 2. Ww ‘itzerland ..... been lee} 
Suppiger, David... a Sevier e Pere Meer Gliatitemat ers, cs cssecce se see Switzerland... 
Spindler, J.J... sf a §alerchant ........00....006 - ... Switzerland ... 
mrnslhit, (CJ) Gen ot a.  veeeee Merchant miller......... ... Germany... 
Tschudy, Arnold. ss eae Be ao WOMIEINV OFF so aoaeereenes ... Switzerland ... 
Wildi, John, Jr... .| is tee nS: 6 Bee, MBL Ore ATL ccccccsvccoveces ... Switzerkind ... 
Wis sbi, SB aTO GL seseneposasesnee ue seaeeess sf . Cigar manniacturer.. . Switzerland 


Zimmerman, Jacob......... a Seay w aw ltiletiell ZANTATIROROT beoscesseesescesseeceeceonernodens ( SCTANATTINY conemenoouonononed 
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TO CO. 
Tec ave, UMD oT conagtebehoocne 'Long Lake...... (Sect 0 cs: .cs se LGINED andl stock mnalscrieeneeeetesereteeneeneeeen 1858 
] Ivaccinet NL, SIRG@U cocancscnocs c cs Sect. 26.... .. Wile of John J. Allen. .. 1862 
| PNIUMCITISMBANTI )seresn eA ceoec asses Reet. 4... Farmer and supervixor... [821 
Aria Anna Job......c.00000 Seti ee seroponnocs ‘Wife of Amos Atkins.. 1836 
i Iioveneie, TUITE .coceesnoons Recta SO (eto) ven ie UIN Clyecctree neces perreneeeee rs ,. 1867 
Bari Prone oe scsacssscos Rog ntl 36, (4-10). Wite of Henry Buenger.. = 1856 
IDEN, IIe Roll ccancnesconcen p SCE (END) |, ORTTTNGT ae cormegenscoesnoocs nog OID, AY icklow, Ireland, 1856 
Mary Te Ul eee cee aeeee Sect. 36, (4-10). AW Wee an iielhivell WO cosenccaneasaccs ... Co, Mayo, Ireland ote 1853 
Taina, IRAE canapssoosennnenee Pec: 36, (4-10)..)Danghter of Michael and Mary Dunn......... Madison eo., NL......... S71 
inane RAIN, HEAL Skcposonoe >, .imect. [AcR cs ee ee ... Madison co., Tl. vee LRG4 
Julia E. Edwards............ is ect. .. Wife of Leyi 8. Dunnagan.... . Scott co., iil. 2 L868 
Sarah M. Dunnagan... © ... (Sect. .. Mother of Levi 8. Dunnagan.... . Madison co., Til......... ISIS 
{ Elizabeth Dunnugan... F Oe ... Sect, .. Sister of Sarah M. Dunnagan... . Madison co., IIL. 1809 
Emert, Hannah......... ENON Eepneneaciosas ‘Sect. .. Farmer and stock raiser............+ . Germany... as AS42 
TBinverdi, Wii icsocnsacsosnaccooe IDGCCHSEdy eee eee \Late husband of Hannah Emert........ . Madison co., “iil. Ts43 


Emert, Dora L. BB... 


ject, ‘Daughter of Wm. and Hannah Emert......... Madison co., Il. 


‘1871 


( Farmer, Marion... ‘Sect. TORO Tie) Ceeaecenenere Seo reanooranccessHaeeeeneoad .. Kentucky........5 +6» L852 
Farmer, Eliza B... Accel ae : PRECUE Neuere de ee Wife of Marion Farmer.. .. Brunswick co., Va...../1862 
tele, TUG essccosesoonccas 3  aisaed. SCCiar eee ae [ences AERA AE RR ERECTA Germany. oes nee L846 

| Elizabeth Sanders........... Sears HEEL SS kecandeasoaer WR GE TUASTOIG, JOTENEE,..cooosnonoabeacanocoaccoonaon Haneock co., Ind...... 1845 
Forstiburg, Charles E...... Sec RATING. cei cescer:s cnenesemenee er eee ses eee ee eee ISWwedlonrareree er eeeeNau 
C@croline Wa Wietze.es.- . y\gitetole Casha Bons tally Uticmeeereee eee eereneeeeene Alton eer eee eee ... L867 
Porstibarg, Annie Mi... Daughter of C. E. and Caroline Forstiburg.. Madison co., III......... 1881 
Gillham, Wilson W......... Edwardsville.../5 pe TNT CT eees case cee eee ee .. Madison co., TlL......... [857 
Gillham, } Renee) TPocoocogoes Deceased......... ..|/Father of Wilson W. Gillham.... ... Madison ca,, THl......... [809 
Ollethe NV ican eee We JO ere ee erceepl lances Sosnwoueseeoy, lalother of Wilson W. Gillham... . 1Pike co., Ohig...... 2/1856 
Gillham, J. B... Long Lake (EANMNCT A sawigsnssscversecaeeecriaee nite -.-4Nlitdison co:, Ulises... Ltd 
Hattie Sickels... .. Long Lake...... .. Wife of J. B. Gillham... .. Indiana ......... .. 1875 
Hughes, Win. coe Alton JONUATTTE v Spon eae scoseonrmaseac . Adams co., IlL.......... 1855 

Sarah Fahnestock... Alton .../ Wife of William A. Hughes. 204 PRO EGAIMD occnconceos 1852 
Deuchak, AV. i ecsstesneecs Long Lake ... General merchant and saloon. ...Co, Armaugh, Trel’d... 1859 
Maria Atkins... os LAA eae Wi, IRIEL coorciocancenocssasoenas ... Madison co., IIL......... 1848 
Tarshaw, Amos... s .. Eldest son of Wm, and Maria ILarshaw...... Madison co., 111......... 1870 
ILarshaw, John E. es ..second son of Wm. and Maria Tlarshaw...... Madison co., TIL......... 1871 
Harshaw, Mary Edith...... if ../Daughter of Wm. and Maria Harshaw........ Madison co., Il... 1873 
Il: arshaw, Joseph W.. cs «son of Wm, and Maria Harshaw... .. Madison co., Tl......... [876 
Krueger, Robert.............- SS ... Merchandising and saloon........... 504 LUO oc cesscqone we SGD 

{ Anna Hinze... es .. Wife of Robert Krueger..... ... Tanover.. .. 1860 

Kaenders, Peter. es (CHUB TOIDKG TPR sococencuccena ..\Germany Sets ogy Liste) 

ee AUT, NT anccoeceecse ett .. Parmer and stock raiser.......... ... Hanover, Ger’y......... 1855 
Minna Wezel....cccsceecee Hs .. Wife of William Kunneman.... ..., Tanover, Ger’ y.. ../ 1855 
Krauskopf, Theodore....... WIGS cosonoocne iS Dea rie bass ere ne ts areran dodacaanerenasep aura ..((terme any sats .../ 1866 
Tracey Stinesmire...........- Venice : ...| Wife of Theodore Krauskopf........ ..» Prussia. : ALS3-4 

{ NicCoy, James Deter... Long Lake .. Railroad and Telegraph operator.. Steuben co., YY wee 18s1 
Frances J. Stowell........... a is Wiles tore diamenes! IDE WetCiiicccosecespo0 ... Branch ¢o., S\ichee 1881 
MeDonnell, Miss Mary,....  “ .| Resides with Mis. Dunn, fhaminy... ... St. Lonis, Mo. 2 ae 1858 

| McDonnell, PAINIGSHeeee ees Deceased, 1856. Father of Miss Mary McDonnell... pele lancleseeeene .. 1856 
Moare, Marquis LD asnceppp eo Long Lake.......Seet. 2 ..|Farmer and stock raiser............ eo Ncw Orleanseen- sees T8638 

( Marsh, Wm. W...... ss Ee eae ne P| EnGincemoneriven sees ../Pennsylvania..........-- 1858 

1 Hlester Ann Taylor. ..| Wife of William W. Marsh... BY blo ecarssarecodcatoace w+. 1858 
Mates, diahita, \iancesenceosone JETT NVOHS Gil) FANT ccoonogsansonodadsaanandcooeea . Jacksonville, TL........ 1877 
Mabee, Annie... a Wite of Fred GC. Mabec... aaplreland scccecee crores 1X59 

+ Mabee, Fred C.. ..e-/ farmer and husband vf Annie Mabee.......2illineic.... 1855 

{ Srmavesn Co vhillllewacaeestee erence soc OA Gye Ther MENS (Chibi scoons.anccnsoqcaceanaee .. Madison co., Tll......... [864 
Oldenburg, Henry W....... ... Merchant and farmer... ollinnoversGenece: S65 

| Rapp, Joseph...... cei) PAVMIOR sooqcoooqpoanesocna0Ne .. Madison co., LI 1853 
Cordelia Bonnett... ...| Wife of Joseph Rapp.. . Jackson co NG Va... 1868 

i{ aim, dig TW lxscceanesdecons fod BHU TIKE das aa osecoersenancncaces . Jefferson co., Tl... 1858 

{ Alevia M. Rapp ‘Wile of John H. Rapp.. . Jefferson Co., Mowseseee 1865 

{ Rammer, Julius Be LPEITTNIKEY cococnoo caccctocannoasnocntossaenancabion conannce (GHOTINUIRY opcocmacnonncios 1873 

{ Sophia Wahle............. Mieco t Aho ihns RATNER masocasccconccooonocsononc! (Greene aocooreacanosno 1873 
Rankins, George...... he ISE STUNTS Bo ceRonacrangecoanadcbson ... Jefferson co., Mo....... 1865 
Minerva Moore..... .. Wife of George Rankin. .. Christian co., Mo...... 1865 

Reeor, Jolin... PSEA acces mnupaocononncececabooce (CHUTE cnoscnasonsenn ee LS-4 
AAG Ue AD eocanascoane 2 Wifesof Johty Recor. .....0..-cs.cessss07s seco LN GSODNCO eee etree 

{ IRR RANT, TERI ceccccd| 2 2 noonadll® 33...0...... Proprictor of hotel and saloon.. ... Germany .. peo IN 
Christina Kehler... a i ogee Sect. 33........... Wife of Henry Reinamann..... (Germany... oon NES 
Rosebury, TR. A... .../ Edwardsville... Sect. 1... Pre 1 CHURT IN eo cn8a net Aeee ee iaememnonéoDod - Madison C0, Til... cel 

| Nora M. Johnson... ..| Edwardsville...!Sect. 1. .. Wife of R.A. Rosebury.. a .. 1856 

jst IDRIS] Ir sscccasooos Long Lake...... Seet. 3: ..|[lomeopathic physician...... Mike Sco 
Daisy E. Bennett... se e bo HEEL \Wite of David E. Snialley.. alOhio bas aus LOREe Tee . 1854 
(Squire, Henry C.. Rect. + ‘Parmer and fruit grower..... . Madison (in Beccecsccs NES 
Ethel K. Barnett. ected. ccs seq edleol Wlenng (a Siilieiecscsss scene .| Madison co., T1.......6. 18538 

1 les Moray eit. ence | Alton Sect. 4 ...|Daughter of Henry C. and Ethel Squire..... .| Madison Qi, UMcanesoose 1879 
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NAME, POST OFFICE. | RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION. NATIVITY Poe 
ITv co, 
Beggar, UH Vi occoscesancoene ‘Long Lake.. ? DIQATING he eee cere te: Syeateannce Pn tsor O05, LUNE anne eee 
Josephine Atkins ie: ; . Wife of John W, Segar... Peep laclicon cOrslileeseeeeenl At: 
Stein, Eriast.. ...... i ai us wo PW MIN NCleeee sat cccscnccccacsi cer’ Sood PTO YET sean noun Line) 
Sophia Wagner.. ees ee Wife of Ernst Steia........ de sneseneeeeled LLANOVED Ss -ecnecarmeeneees 1863 
Stein, Annie........ eels a . Daughter of Ernst and Sophia} Stele cut . Madison co., TH ESSO 
segar, William A. “ ef 3 aR PAIL Gleeeimomecne terse cane res cocarcceeer ee secs . Madison co., [h......... 1858 
Boe IeMIAY A\oascoscoonnecea| a ... Parmer . Madison ¢0., TH... ENGO 
Schillinger, ee . cae .. Farmer.. .. Wurtemburg, Ger...... 1855 
Catharine Elizabeth Zibold Deceased... ... Wife of John Schiltinger. nr USGL esse osceneneeernc 1846 
Wary AnnyZtbold ..........3 Deceased... .. Wife of John Schillinger........... . Baden 6 .. 1804 
Regula Boller. Long Lake. wees Present wife of John Schillinger De cnsescriee Switzerland... ions 
} Sochtig, John... ECE ABGGS lPaurmxwie aud), Gg ST AV8 te cacncocagh ponesaoecoasosnc’ Madison eo., ie 1853 
Aria Aun Marcum. 1s ie 3. .. Wite of John Sochtig... .. Madison eo,, TH......... 1837 
i Sochtig, John LL. ee, | ug a oy .son of John and Aria .. Madison co., [f........., )88L 
PUM UIT MBN ION ce cereaseacid Edwardsville... = i SOPMNTIN GH eccesaesecscssessecs --| Denniessee. ....... | E828 
| St. Clair, M. A. (nee tlughes)... pele ico Nlexe st, Clana. 'Seott co., lil... etee .. 1863 
Jessie Hughes WS casecoess § ae a dee .. Daughter of Margaret A. & Sam’) T, Hughes Madison C0., Il} 1867 
i. Southard, Witliam.. a 5 4 PPL IITs cateicaneeee tere ce secticrcsurestiahcs sarees McCracken co, Ky.... 1865 
Sarah L. Stannard. es 12. . Wile of William Southard .. Germany : 1865 
Southard, Lemuel... a ile A WSUS necoseonnanaqoosceccasccns we. Virginia. . DS41 
: Martha Ty, Gillham.......... a A) oir ee MMiterotmcemucl Soltis, .scecescceceseeeees Meiienn co, 1829 
Southard, Mmma M......... < 3 eaeecceenos Danghter of Lemuel and Martha Southard.. California 1862 
‘Pradell, Frank... along Lake. fic Whe . Farmer oncubappeopsescconnenlt PCI Wank 1881 
| Mary A. McGuire... 2. os ae _ Wile of Fr: ilk Trudell.cescsvvsssesesessenece Co, Cavan, Ireland..... )881 
Trudell, Emily P. if i .. Daughter of Frank and Mary Trudell......... Madison co., Ind........ [S81 
(\ "atterott, \enry.. we ce . Merchandising, boarding house and saloon.. Prussia, : ag aes 
{D minika Yohl...... oo Cec ts : Abi aide GE SUCHE SY ANH  ponancensnacoooncsconod Switzerland . Senses .. 1S46 
Weeks, Benjamin W........ Edwardsville... Sect. 13.........-. Warimenparcenscsscaseie tensarocdsat caves vesssnscsee te SITS Se noneroneecosancen 1nd 
Clara Luttrell........... 2 a .. ect, .. Wife of Benjamin W. Weeks..............0.0006 Missouritaeeemenesce cece 1864 
NWeeksp iW ii.eccscsesnccs sce es Sees ets lberccence-e ‘Son of Benjamin W. and Clara Weeks........ Madison co., I1......... 1875 
NEO O 
ANNO, TMI eoonccncseneberee Le NANG snemnss Sect. 19........... Farmer and laborer.............. eedeteasy oeeseee |LLanover, Germany....|1871 
Borw ell, G. W op, DDI oncaneonsost tls Dbresascnceh WLTNSRT GRO? opeoneascoccensaccHenantnodannerssonanensboce | Wayne co., Ohio 
Ifattie M. Hov ey wile Wife of G. W. Burwell... ../ Madison ¢6., ee es 
WSC elate LOliMsrcscesseccscccvis . Farmer and stock raiser .. ..) Madison eo., IH.. 
Annie Undderbrink......... Pater ote OLMIIBCC KCI inencesssesesscee ee eroserueees Madison co., 1.. 
Wantersellianny We. ..s5-+6 | .|Farmer and stock raiser....... ..eeee Mbadison co., HE. 
Hannah Thornton (ues career) 5 Qhotthyer out Ukkenway 1), (Chin rads acecesonstoneneccos RUPE Cn, Nic den 


Carter, Ienry T... De’d Jul. 21, ei ' Shitlierotiehlenry WNC Antena. oesiecaso seers MILD C Omer ie: 


i Dorsey, Samuel i 
t 


POLO On ear cece «sees MB animerand stock miner nces.cccac-aase es erenees ANGI tlic kiveen eran 

M urgaret Smith... Al ae . Wife of Samuel L. Dorsey.. ou) ESSA MEME Gs apaeernae 
WDOTSEVS OMAN cccccseesse| Fariner and stock raiser....... poe MMVI SONTCO roll eee se cers 
Laura Anthony..........0. .. Wife of John W. Dorsey... ... Madison Parish, La... S60 
Engelke, Carl... ..| Prairie Town... 8 . Farmer and stock raiser..... .... Braunschweig, (ee Sten Ugh 
Mary Wiesmuein.. ok. = S : SANG Gir (Chil I DIRRZENINS |< senceecocnpsoposooseesnonce ”. Hessen Darn: tadt,Gr. 1853 
Forman, William C..........Moro.... | Parmer and stock raiser ..csscccsssessesssesesees Lincolnshire, Eng. 
Sarah T ipton eon pbaabon se A UCe oan it) Tein Cm ODEM AEs ee eleicces senate LBITES ETD sespeancecacen 
Green, I:phraim ale PRR MOEN a celeacaiectindscaca(leasaeismasessieossnvesies iNtaffordshire, TSinceieces 
{ Ano TeatSen Bee Ecco wols os. ssslsie's Bs Giiiteroimry lain Greensccscc..-.c0..e<c< see Ludgate, Durham ¢o., FDg....++.- 
te WINGMEN MIG IREE saclessacens sa ssses it cea Fanner and dairyman..... PaO? Ol Kearscseece. cae 
Abigail llighee. “ terol IN. Sa Gry... .... AHegheny co., Pa...... 
Hatcher, aC... VUES IP EUHENETe os. coonaneercnenmanasnseonode . Todd eo. paNVeecgs.sente 
Letie Trabue....... Q ee J First wile of C. C. Hatcher... ah Macoupin cory lll ycmee 
Ella Lingenfelter. "Dorsey see op ase . Present wife of C. C. Hatcher. .. Madison co., Ib......... 

' Heuer, H........ ee a PM dN Daentcsiesn ss sey cessyeciissee ss .. Hanover 2 
Augusta Kuster. ag Weal SORIA) cconcooomece soo Lilie Res COE 1B L,I RICKI erncseserenneneererneceornes Mitt Sel eee eeec seen etietnet 

Hornback, ANB lies .. Dorsey = Pe RomiinenindestOc Gmnniseh ovedecscccsscasece<-ceeeees MOSS (iy JUNIE peanconc: 

{ Elizabeth ‘Sinith... Ve Mee . Wife of A. L. Ilornbaek.. .. Glasgow, Scotland... 

{ IBIEIES ly (Chas Bpsncconscdseenean ee ts . Farmer and stock raiser.. so JPL Gt, At esacccos 

| Martha WT. Sotiltc......-- Ss .. Wife of J.C. Hayes .. Cumberland co., Pa... 
Hambleton, Mark = Omph- -Ghent.. .... Farmer and stoek raiscr.. .... Staffordshire, Eng...... 1806 
Mary Ann Rogers 4 .. Wile of Mark ITambleton .... Staffordshire, sng...... 166 
Krinard, Ch: arles.. Ao Dorsey .ecssessesse s oT EITARINOL 252.58. coanng yop gdans OOS COCHUDHEDSC EE ConGECeeeoon Saxony, Germany...... 1872 
Anna Boettcher. J) egeccabno0 Me Witero tenn cseheN andere... ccc.os.<cecee- os eeMNUNUISOM, COccee.--2-s0s09 1856 
Meyer, M: argaret.. nes .. Omph-Chent... Seet. . Farming and stock raising........ Bisceatasestacsd Saxony, Germany...... 1839 
Meyer, Frederick............ AD CLUEM2) O per asecaiccs ess aces ‘Late husband of Margaret Meyer. .... [fanover, Germany... 1836 
Meyer, Menry.......c...c00 Prairie Town... 5 Farmer and stock raiser.... .--. Madison co., IL. s41808 
M: srehead, Martha.. APSLOTO Meer. se .. Farming and stock raising............06 ... Madison co., [1 1853 
Morehead, Thomas. sabre al yee, 2S .. Late husband of Margaret Moorehead......... Co. Donegal, Ireland. 1868 
Never, 1 riederich.. ... Prairie Town... Sect. 13.. a RUT area NS LOCKOM NI Clive. se ccrssc ese esenneecenee Madison co., [th....... 1860 

{ Preuitt, E. Ko... one JUTE ebsospadoce, RUG, 1 Focscassa00 IAM CHAM CN SLOCK WAVED... -c1-.c.eeeeranrenereuee Madison co., Ill......... 1838 
Mary M. Kirkpatrick....... IDES socnancona SOU l! fessneceqoos Wile of E. K. Prey PRN ni se aaiac's Sais osanctanneness ‘Grant co., eel 1860 
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AREG UUM COT eilta tiene eer IOSTEY ccoecs Sect. 8... sop PRRAWSP ee GOS TMI. con cscoconeononnsononents Madison co., Ill......... 1810 
5 Mildred Woods...... JOYE A VBR GL, cpsedadaccas Pa instawiteroieed Drallatine lene mittee seers erm Maclisonyco: lleeew see Is11 

Moms: \We llSietewcscsce nesses WORSEN saneacootce: DSOCiNS... .. Present wife of Abraham Preuitt Fee OMT oeressemonno necue: 1546 
{ Pape, Ludwig... ... Prairie Town... Sect. 25, .. Farmer and stock raiser.........0.. “_[Braunschyveig, Ger... 1850 
(Sophia Engelke... .. Prairie Town... Sect. 25. cen UES COE TOUCHE? JERE o oo msoocanoesnencccosanconen: Braunschweig, Ger.... 1850 

Ritter, Reinhard. eM LONO ves cccee- <a MMO es ccoxevnseser RESINHOR:scaccmeeeee cee asters eee eee eae eee aaa fete JEGTIUISS 20 ki eeeaceeogne 1867 
{Schubert, George... es b65 MORO nenoneadoscdge Druggist and saloon keeper ... Mengan, Bavaria, Ger. 1867 
{ Katherine Knab..... Ne .+-[MIOF0......-000068-/ Vite of George Schubert... ... Linerstorf, Bayaria,Gr. 1867 
(Schmidt, Daniel... 4 .mect. 3 ..|FParmer and stock raiser............ecee. ... Llesse Darmstadt, Ger. |1847 
(Vans lichelessre:... ce Sect. 3 ..| Wite of Daniel Selinidt...............6- ... Hesse Darmstadt, Ger. 1852 
(Oren Ba lees aescaes S set, bso. ... Farmer and stock raiser... ... Madison co., Va.......- 183+ 
(Judy Ann Wilhit........... US pacbeppconcomittis BWanoncocsc | Naik® Ole HB, 1, WAM oenonnonenosasoncooasnnoconancn Mercer co., Ky... Asst 

OLIV E. 
felbioss over Jiolintelieessese aes I\Wiordenpeeese ect, Ole cesessey anmer andpStack miSelee-seeneesee eer seerrss Niacizoricoeel bees |1832 
| TOPS SPRITE eee seanee UNOTE LeMonoccoron: IEG 2b aanpogass \Wife of John F. Iloxsey...... Tippecanoe co., Ind... 1849 
| IIoxsey, John..... po JUTE tacsesonaind canAcieossesomocacror Father of John I’. Hoxsey VARESE oo oonoccee ... {1817 
| Mary NET coecacse 1D Tere (ecereeei. cdeccaccsec accor cra Mother of J. F. and wife of John Hoxsey... Madison co., Ky........ 1819 

Keown, William H.......... PVCALINCON) oce eet CCl eeeee see mLOMTNeT NG StOC Km MAlSGnqseteemerteenmsesse tase ser AB Ub) er COum sey eeneeeeeees 1824 
4 lizabeth A. Van Sant..... fo | pein savers MOGUSEemeae aren. Wife of William II. Keown... Muskingum co., Ohio../1836 

Keown, Thomas P.,......... IOYSC ROCs WEB cacocnenecnsonoomcos le aibhere oe NVA Bei Wi, UREA M ce scooccossccconcang South Carolina..........1824 
{| ean, LOA oescssesn SoS MOUTON nanoacen MES We hoconsonck SATINEr ANG Stock Mellscleesseeesecseseenereet esse Summer co., Tenn...... 1852 
{ Lucy A. Botkin... oo TPecconecoce WO CE JONI FaN IORI. conconaooemoobbpouencccnae: Pickaway co., Ohio.../1852 

Lovejoy, Andrew... | ES 5 Di eccopapon: JP HATES? GING) BIVENS. SA REISETE, a cccsotanesnenosnoacsone: MBKoee (0), As. 3 senococed 1864 

OuplraGoldsnithiess-seen 4 me ate 2 eawssa cee, AAVTH@S COE ATURE IMORYCT ON con coossnonnctosconcoote Cheniung co, N. Y...., 1864 

MG e| ONION B\teeee es sae zs Stameles a SUM OE URRY ILO CFO cooncoocncop bo scocnosnaace TGHAD Big, Nic W sanossnes 186+ 

IDC) AVOID IE scare a sulle Son of Mrs. Loyvejoy......... ..... Chemung co., N. Y.../1864 

Edwin MeDaniel...... af pane 2 ea SAO Ol AVES, JLORKE OP cconocoonssosecossoncaccuoan: Wien, a), Nic Wooncsones 1864 
{| Cee, Dorel Mcssessesoe soon WYO cone Le Paldaninen radi stochmis@tunccesscerstsnsersrosaste Dricoicon hie. .. [1828 
|| calla TE. AV atin PSE coc cocono on AhY OHA S Ngass nonce Or fee AN bene Alors) JEL, COURGE cosanconsocouescoouctosnnnded Muskingum co., Ohio,|1836 
| Pearce, Larkin A..... a Beas = JUD ALICE Beane Fes Harare sueccooOn BRD BAUOSEAEEBOADOTmO Macon Madison co., Ill......... 1859 
{ Margaret F. France.. eee Sect. 34... » Wiis ay Weeding AL, IPSEC coonccossococcnnsensne: Montgomery co., Il...,1865 

RTA + JIA ona sesesceesneome Staunton......... Sect. 26... .. Farmer and stock raiser.........2c..s00+ oc ePNGUS Hl COP Nite uae meee 1833 
- Mary Anderson. og WC DESDE sccucecoccscss Meliirst witerot Iewisminickseeeccesss seen. Stewart co., Tenn....../1883 
( ITester Keown........ De'd July, 1875) ERMC eee saSecond wite of Lewis Ricks.....-..:..cc.-s:-+-- (A AFETD canon conteccaneadce 1829 
{| Wregellesy, Lveixerdh Woonsoe.0 .. >taunton .......2 Sect. 10... PUB lem aAncestoc kamascleweeeresccccenscete se el Madison co., 1L........./ 1831 
oc, COMO Es csecceeeBeetocs SETHTDOROY sonooemes ECs WM koooneennn Salto cole TMs, ON SW GEUESicoccoscnasen oocponncs Madison co., Ill......... 1837 

NAAEORNI. 

Emmert, William T......... ‘916 Lebaume st. St. Louis, Mo... Stock dealer 1854 
Wammmacher, Crustav........,. Nameoki.........§8ect, 9.........0.+ JOri a Te kor ae ee peer SAFES rigecncocadgonen cee t . L854 
| Louisa Hellweg............--. : . ect. 9. soa Nnbre Olt (GiMmeNy LPAI THOR cocuscosneoososcoo0: Germany... . L854 

Ilammacher Gustav, Jy...! ee sect. 9.. Son of Gustav and Amelia L. Hammacher.. Missouri. 5) ey? 

Hammacher, \meliaLouisa Gs ECR eee eee ne ‘Daughter of Gustay & Amelia L. Hammaeber'Missonri.......- ... L8SO 
({ UR MUNTIeI WN censceronncaasbocsicn IEG, WG npeseacee Farmer and_proprictor of saloon.. pee Eleuro yer Chere yar S00) 
{ Caroline Scherer............. Seet. 16 soo WNT CE SNe TS INNS ocoscosonoonoscnces ae JE, (ORs .- {L879 
| Heinemann, Balthaser...... Italia Wa coene PIRATE Ioc once ss asoike trove ottoetomtoeee Pee GHiivalinerees | L896 

Catherine Rosensteugel....| Bae ISeOh Wh onnacasea Wife of Balthaser Ileinemann... ..--- Germany... ../ 1860 
(br, TORS deescorrincanocoence EN BMTEG MT crnonsan Os Bissaaaaccooc Physician Boe NEM MITA Soncopndes | [848 
(| Lancing, IOMMGIG eyoscncss0sca0 Nameoki. : &.. .. Wite OE LER dle JUBISID con pee ersey (COM eLIIl veeneenset: 1830 
Moellenbrock, Theodore... Venice.... +t. 15. ie, ASAIO Sen cas vs ooaauneain chee saeeeeee rece so» ESAT ccasacoas ...| 1858 
| Margaret Zitzmann......... ye .15............ Wife of Theodore Moellenbrock............c+ St. Clair co., Il.. sol TD 
; Moellenbrock, John......... oo PWD es sscsssee ‘Son of Theodore and Maggie Moellenbrock.. Missouri.........:..ss+00- 1879 
| Moellenbrock, Maggie...... es IG Besorandoot Daughter of Theo. and Maggie Moellenbrock Madison vo., Hl......... ASS1 
| Ruwisch, August........... Sy ilies arinveti se. <sces0se eee Hanover, Ger............/1848 
* Kuwisch, Wilhelmine...... G Ure memes Wite of August Ruwisch Hanover, Ger.... .. 1854 
( Ruwisch, Angust Fy Ero th. omen Son of August and Wilhelmine Ruwiseh...... Madison co., 11] 1862 
| Stallings, Thomas.. ef Wika sh PONTE Ts occ ccc ch oacottdtemee as tence coceateecett es cas |\Madison co., Ill......... 1842 

Rosanna Emert...... ce er lev .. Mother of Thomas Stallings Pre Wu EH WE ooeeeoocran .-. L809 
§ Vornhold, Casper...........- Nameoki Miltice escacee i Pv ane) Cone meee re pemceccosa:: ... Hanover, Ger........ 1847 
( Catherine Buckwinkle.®.... Nameoki. a pec cey bec Wife of Casper Vornhold.. wee cc Pnusstay Getenssc.-ea7- melol 

Whaling, Elizabeth wA...... Venice..... loses Bo LOSING oe nesonsonanipanccone conidencnoocoooouens ....)4ladison co., Il......... ssl 
| Dempsey arcom eens. WMeceHse es... . ct. Seceesesseces .. First husband of Elizabeth Whaling..... ..... Bradford co., Tenn.... 1828 
| Whaling, William... Bee MIECRASCUL accsue BE aceon snore Second husband of Elizabeth Whaling........ Madison co., 1] 1828 

Harrison Bareo.... -.. Venice.. Cotman .. Farmer, son of Eliz’bth and Dempsey Barco. Madison co., 1D plpsecene~ Seth 

Dempsey Barco... «oe. Venice.. Sect. 15.. .. Farmer, son of Eliz’bth and Dempsey Barco. Madison co., Til......0. AlSov 
| Ueaehe TERN scarececcsno00c: Veniee.............neet, 15, .. Farmer, son of Eliz’bth and Dempsey Barco. Madison co., INl......... 1861 

Zimmerman, Uenry P...... Nameoki.. Rect. &... MMOH ten nce Oer pre ire oq in acour naGrEnosoqocanexconanéns Pennsylvania... we ISTL 
J SRS HIDE TERS: seeconcopeuson Nameoki.. SNOCUNS. cesncoee 3 Wife of Tlenry P. Zimmerman... Ilanover, Ger.... .. 1858 
| Zimmerman, Henry A...... ENGNG OKI. ;.0..mn Glen Sees tater: ¢ Son of Henry P. and Sophia Zimmerman..... Madison co., TI......... 1879 
(Zimmerman, William...... Nain cGKilbssse SACOG eee Son of Henry P. and Sophia Zimmerman..... Madison co., Il) ISsl 
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Adler, Charles..... Blacksmith, wagon maker, dlr.in farm impl’ts (rermany............ceeee eee 
Aptfel, W illiam..... [PROT 277 cso sananeoancme nap esoncoonqpapaeooeanepeomoosoritab (ermany 1856 
Cressenca Selimid. = Wife of William Apftel........ cfs GRONTTIETE Tes scones 1852 
iStereanaun|, IO? 1 Oo aeeneneraen .. Dealer in general merchandis .. St. Louis, Mo... 1858 
Bertha Schmidt......... Wake cn? Thats 18, Hen URNG con nccesocnsnogocneacen Madison eo., HI.. . 1859 
Ilprrvkes, 19, (Ct ncseessenee bo ee ae General merchant and postmaster.............+ Scelharst, Prussia,..... 1835 
Christian Bakenhiede...... MetdPNOV.2ONGUE se. .e--es. irstewiterotel) \rasliwkher.,.c-.--.- ... Seelharst, Prussia...... 195 
Christine E. Ortgies......... Marine.. . Marine, ... Present wife of F. G Blanke............. ... Pahden, Prussia......... [S61 
Blanke, Willis SU eseme csr es is ae es goo (HEIKO HT! Teco DRIGIS: ponoccsonuseseOnaEoEBe .. Seelharst, Pruss . E857 
(iertrude 8. Bernbrock...... a .. Wife of William Blanke........ ... Haimin, Prussia......... 1897 
Deibert, Jolin.. © Ss .. Dealer in dry goods and clothing..... be) KETO oreo . [859 
Elizabeth Kolb... cc. a ue Waite Oil digi IDYee Welt ccsacecoonccsarpeepadcor ... Grermany. .. 1859 
Slgayal, 18s Ay epeseanes Poor Rec s 45 oi. b NRO TROOP coseaceossoseacy . Boston, Mass . 1853 

Elizabeth Smith............ me . oo ON THREE [By Sle TERA Rl nonscoseenedarnnoneagooancacasibe Bucks co., Pa 


Elbring, Otto A.. 
Elbring, Hermann. ss 
Margaret Vondoersten..... 


tk 
} Eaves, William........... 
a 


Baltimore........ 
Dee’d Mar,2)78 


Baltim Ore. 


deo  UIESTTIRINY aedapmecnnostgeceee secre Bee onoe Ree ers Marine, 111... 
... Father of Otto A, Elbring. 
.. Mother of Otto A. Elbring 


... [859 
. Germany, ... LSod 
(GRIMS) ce en ceceancenee 1893 


Anni Me Hurlemann....... 
Aegoll, (Cais i eiesorecenens 
Catharine Ifurlemann 


Brunner, Pepa noneerco fs 


Mary Bircher... Oe 
[Pinljeic® cli Ni paseeeeesaeesenesce oe 
Anu Maria T. ween. bi 
Se de WG ee 
Nancy ‘Stockton 
Balsiger, John, 5 
Julia Bulliet eee 
{ Cook, Robert J.. 
{ Ann M. Lasley... Raseesseacsacns 


B. Eee 
. mect. 
Se 
- mect. 


mov eect. = 
SOB CEOOEOE : mscct. : 
wer ccts < 
Sect. 
emect. 36 
. Rect. 
Bo. bein 
.. sect. 


.. Wile of George Aceola 
oven ]P AUPRIGT coon qosnensbacncucreonesneconnnaedoonso 

.. Wife of C 
.. Parmer. 
. Wite of Rudolph AUIS CT coonecocscue 


Farmer 


WAV iilke aft aot) VBE. cosasseocossooscccone 
. Parmer 


Wite of J. W. 


larmer and frnit grower. Mecca teas earecs 
.. Wife of John Balsiger, Sr...........00- 
sareeoaooos 1 LETS 
35 piosieesene Wite of Robert Cook 


2 eee witzenlandc. 


Sinaeaeoh Switzerland 


seasgesiocteye Bacar 


solarine:.........gmlarine wow [Reine TR TEDIKO Pppanesnacaeoeceotonosanonnugedsocos0acs Rutherford co., N.C... 1830 
Elizabeth Kuykendall...... Dee’d m, Uibi fe ooneetienocee . First wife of William Eaves.. . Buncombe co., N. @... 1830 
Martha Pearee.....c.ccccee Marine eats veets Marine .. no Jen? WHI GLE WVUMNAI TER Ste eeronscoosconscen Madison pant eeegsones 1821 
Elbring, H. H... ... Prop’r Marine hotel, insuranee & book agt... Germany ......--see. +. 1ND8 
Amalia Publy. “ i no Wake Ot LUT, TANG TOT ai 22. aoecoconadecenesnena aces Germany. cae. LSO3 
iPierelhen, [POG cosccsepeeeeence ae meEEBEsOB RES of ... Physician and surgeon.. e MMP TUS: sccncsaec ss sanaen 1864 
Elizabeth Wermeling - * .. Wile of Peter Fischer.........---- . Mercer e9., Ohio........ [S64 
(ire livcueblelinveceesas. ogee 5 .... Dealer in general merchandise... eee Hanover, Germany... 1857 
Fredricka Kieutzberg...... i og MOHD GLP Jelleninne (rei. scoccspasonccosecaseoonsobecs Ulanover, Germany.... 1857 
{ Gicsemann, Henry... es - . Proprictor saloon... eecssessseseeses center eeees pee (ete 
| Miena Eickmann. ¥ 2 .. Wife of Henry Giesemamn............ccccesso ee (iermany. ee 
tat CI Nes osiceies cs a .... Wagon & earriage mnfr., also bridge builder Clermany........ceeeeee 
Annie R. Maudsley S ATi oP 58 NG Ui iaxg iio. osgaupdenaeneceasoeonote Manchester, England. ...... 
Hettel, Join M athi ue Dealer in stoves, hardware. Wanufactr of copper & sheet Iron ware, Baden, Gerni Ly, eek 
Josephine Redlich, (nee Wenzel) My Wife ot John Mathias Hettel............----00- Bavaria, Ger many... Rec 1855 
{ Hoppe, Heury......... a ... General merchandise.......... a Germany aga. oct Beeapbopean. ; 
Lena Zurkuhilen.. = Pe vtero eben all Oppercee.ccecsss eee s «St, Louis, Mo.. 
Heinrich, Charles. eS ... Constable and street comniissioner.. po CEDARS resaans 
Klizabeth Hoening eip . Wife of Charles W. Heinrich....... .. Lancaster eo., Pz 
Mae Gertelletiec co 4) Grain spectator... eee melarine, Tit... 
Elizabeth Ann Smith... Wa olf Anette TEC, dtl oon osssencaac .. London, England.. 
te JJrediil, WWerais? Jokeesprsenspnece i iRormeclhorll ahaa S56, 28 UAW Ecoscconsso> oaeeosonsanuncemnnnogsppses ene 5098 
Dr. Peter Fisher........0..0 oo » For school district No. 2, Marine...... 
| VI. HH. Elbring....... ot | a . || Wetige sellverall @hisarrite Ayre, 24 LAB cescasano: cqenponsesoo : 
Kircheis, Fohn R is . louse and sigu painter..............--.- .. Germany J 1STS 
lilviste INcelN PEG coo6e oo06 cooouse of Mviteot Jolin Ik. Wirehics............-.. Merman y..-.--- .1STd 
Mebolt, ay Migarpenterin pom det wens ceeeeeeer-es => 50 i OIE oes000080 _1SS6 
Wary Clunipp..........0+-.-+ iP . Wite of F. Mebolt ..-. Madison co., alko2 
McGinnis, W. I AS . Minister of the gospel, Christian church,..... Pike eo., Mo....... . Sst 
Annie Wells........ ee . WYitio ail WS JBL SITS. conce cossspoecueononces Schuyler co., Il......... 188! 
{ Neudecker, Jolin os . Retired miller ee UNMET psconnoe . 1853 
(Catharine Weisenbacher...  “ Biiieoimohnevendecker........+.cc0scesee-<c => France. . 1853 
Parker, oe eee tensed ef . Druyeist and jeweller.........ccccceesseeeesceerone Madison ¢ €O., ie. oe 
(Soe ali, rede ae bo Proprietor Franklin saloon.. .. Germany. 3 a 
Elizabeth Trice Cl ecenokaenage fe WS ie cath 18), SSW@VEIRIIE 5 cea goopodacooeeanaseoucsicoae: Madison co., Ja [856 
‘Wyiedlbmaiiy JES tabhononeeeeenee # . Physician and surgeon....... cece eee es sees cence Schoharie co., N.Y... 1857 
| Harriet J. Breath (nee Jetteress)) Nh. SAV aat:....cs-ceess<eeeders onan o! AC GORI 0 oseoertaesien:icc secmae 
{ Wentz, Friederich ........... ss Dealer in hardv are, farm implements, ete... Rhein, Bavaria......... 1s49 
{ Wilhelmina Wittmer....... se Pa\WitevotP medenich, \WeniZ...ccr--r-n-s---+e-- + Rhein, Bavaria......... 1x54 
LA JED SIE, 3 0E eS Ene 
Accola, a Gem nognopeucnnaot é Marine... SOG, Wacoegeoccs: ID RERRIER oo6c ca jen occ cucedcuccs pant noou ree seERE Oe taoeD Switzerland 


.. Switzerland... 


. Switzerland... 
Switzerland ... 


veeeeeis te Switzerland... 


.. Switzerland ... 


Portage eo., 


. et. Chir eo... 


pOOOSEED: PteMMIAIY- G0. ..5...:..-<00 
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NAME. . POST OFFICE. | RESIDENCE, OCCUPATION, NATIVITY. ee 
TU CO, 
Ellison, C. Mu. SS LATING, rosocons SCL Bspono coon. 0 "a or dis 85 
ilinen’ Te “Deed Augt8i, a 3 ‘ semen Se ae Te ce ae pee # tee 
{ Ellison Mary (nee ee ‘alker ) Marin ject. 3.. a M 3; B Gates 7 
. 2 wine. us . Mother of C. M. Ellison sacesonaee . Norfolk, N. Y.. 1844 
{ Gottenstrater, Harmann. oe MIBATINCL5c.acesceseseeesressaeces--esessaveeers AW estphalia, Ger. 1856 
{ Margarct Kulins... : .... Wife of Harmann H. Gottenstrater.. mlindiana s.r. s ae 1839 
{ Harrington, John W.. : A e MMAT IMCL cn. vas se oeeeeememeeseeeee ee sions . Macoupin co., IIl...... 1850 
i Harrington, Jolin... Ded Apr. 2A SO| cessecee ses ... Father of John W. Harrington... =e NOUUIM CATON Teven tee aaa 
: ia feat a Hiuch),..... Marine eae ane ae Bie of Joho W. Ilarrington.. Christian co., Kk 1817 
e Chae Sect. 18 iaz| AIMED ay ss oscar a ceeeecaa se coos seeeecseceaeecceemers Grermany........-.. .. 1854 
fl Catherine Meier. if Sect. 18 «| Wife of Frederick [entis.........ssssscesseoees Germany venevense .. [854 
| ES ard, George... Sect. 13 oil BINS cece oncsnapooeeesicnzace Sous ta liticong! tases 1812 
AIRY SON HOMIE a ccaccsenoes - sect. 13 . Wife of George ILoward ... Rockingham co., Va... 1831 
§ Hurlemann, Nutone ; Sect. 15 . Farmer eRe aCe ace ore Pee OUZerlan dee sees Ae sn) 
ce tea Cea * Sect 2 an ife of Anton Hurleman.. ..Sladison eo., Il [853 
s, Henry, Jr a EGO BMaon GUNN UTD. aeaceccarop sen aeetinancness {Madison co., Il] .-. 1852 
} Inn, Henry, Sr Ded Apr 28,'64.. bisa ssc cicswietsen cat Pather of Tenry Ims, Jire....--..0..--.ss ees: \Byerfelt, Ger. 1st 
ms, Elizh’th, (nee Neutzlingy . Marine........... pect. eal dbrere (Oe WIG RY TNE de cosonpsncoconcccamnnoce \Overheim, Ger........-. [84+ 
{ therg, Aueust hegre siessaveaeete ae eee, > - . Farmer and stock raiser... ..(STadison co., EH) we. 1840 
ee fl ‘Wes ses. ae peers 3. we of August Iberg... SC cunian veers 1845 
ORES (RU DUKS lehlanc DW UHIRIOR cconolecenmeeceeon Switzerland .. S41 
| ae ee oe ane e we of Samuel [berg. . Madison co., I .. [836 
effress, A. W.... .. Marine WEAN Gee ce ccc senecaesccuees oe heart IPGUV Als aecseeeeese tee 1835 
Johnson, John s Farmer .. ee Rensselaer co., N.Y... 1856 
{; hee eee 4 2 aie of John Fitch.. ., Augusta eae Wilisesccoce (SRI 
sutzberg, Conrad......... WEST ORI ee acnssccesesecerscasceceses Germany... .. 1860 
lcaanenie neeGrosenheider, ce Wife of Conrad Kreutzberg.. a6 _ Germany... .. 1862 
{ Kase, Eberhard. é x ieanireh tek. «cee ee : “lGermany.. . 1858 
Re lara 1B, Zimmerscheid,... : me \Wife of Eberhard Kas 3 . Germany. oe . L866 
i Kottler, CCINGTRIES! Wiicoceccoss | ae ... Farmer BP ea ircr een OCA AW estphalia, “Geta ceee S04 
Christina AMUSED sonsccoon, Ad ..|Wife of Charles W. Kettler. .. Baden, Ger......... vg LG 
i Leutweiler, Heinrich....... i ol MORE DVS? ccaccnseennnenacnnooraecdcsenoe scot "Switzerland .. 1848 
Kelizabeth Huber belie ae a ../Wife of [leinrich Leutwicler.... yepautzenlandier.s .. S43 
i renee George Biesesse j NBEWCIMIRGE -concesceonnsdecan como sbossasoncnncbHoDSosunEDoR Warren co., Ohio...... 1856 
( Margaret J. Kepler : af NTC OF (saree SL, TRAMNC Ex cccnnesaondeoteannononce Warren co., Ohio...... 1856 
(Saha, OW ciomarceasocad! ... Farmer, horn on Mississippi, on steamer...... Alex. Scott............... [862 
{ Josephine, kramer, is Be | ihiitere Gedo ling sc lia chaweeteeeeeeerereesee ... Madison co.. . 1858 
{( Schater, Michael... ‘ ..| Farmer 4s Gemnariyereere .. [862 
hel pee - 4 pe of Michael Sehafer.. ... St. Lonis, Mo. .. [852 
Schmidt, Andreas apd 3k ped LIP RUTIET? cosaccogednbgocsandeaco-onn000b60 ee Geeninanveeeeers pers IESE 
iG vertrnde [Sad Cll coccanacosgoos We diOct 20165 a eee .. First wife of Andreas Schmidt. © lGermanyeeeeeeee 18-Ht 
{ Bertha Schmidt, :xce kautmava) Marine.. ...,Present wife of Andreas Schiidt............... USS aTA IN recescerconacccs, Hl hf 
J Slomiwvaunlbees, dkas§plbccccam 9 snase MP antl @licaestes<coseccesseeeeeseece- arose ... Monroe co., Tl... 1861 
i Fannie Lehr... ee oe SO iigees - Wife of Joseph Stoutzenberg. ... Madison co., Hl... 1862 
Schoeck, Christian... > ate HIRO ccna BEG Gill orancansec HIDES onoscrsensaaercscenep none ... Madison co., IIL.. 1848 
I law TRAM cocccecccs St. Jacobs.........$ ... Wife of Christian Schoeck ... Madison co., Ib... 1850 
{ Schmidt, Erasmus. . Marine..... PISeCL.) 32. AP || OHUBTIKS Cae tees aeeeiseecoussoccsone ee AGENT Naeem eerie 1837 
{OS OEE toon ocronnencon .. Wife of Eyasmus Schmidt. ..\(4erMany.... 1844 
{ Suter, Custay SOAR ras bis-c i! MPT Testers ccticaiseieve cos svees we oWitzerland .........0066- 1856 
{ Eliza Hoyer aeeeen s .. Wife of Gustav Sutes. pe CETESTEU GY coosonned S44 
ibe oigt, Charles L.. “ seo Farmer Beco otssebasH9G0rEDDOGIO: coc ceteeeeeeseseseesecsens Madison eo., DI. 1856 
Mioimtymlirinst, [oze-ccaeeeas eee De'd Nov. 30, 61. Eathenol@liuries [sn \uoimtimeseseseseceeeeeeees Germany.. 184+ 
{ Voigt, Catherine, coee schmiat) Marine.. .. Mother of Charles L. Voigt. - Germany Sees 1889 
{ Vollrath, ABW cocaocenass eke acc alt ae, PATANCTY apiastesiesecictaciisesssesestss ee pate Gilaiercommllle 1s61 
{ M: wgaret Otillie Hobeoz.. Tae see «Rect. ! .. Wife of Jacob Vollrath... Bod (TSP HE a ancnccenoncaccens JONG 1 
f Waage, Mrs, Mary (nee dow eh Highland ........ PAP anmiainecsasaenece eee aces eee .... Switzerland ... wae 1843 
{ Waage, Conrad C... .. Ded ells 24 260 Late husband of Mary TYRE. ncccoconsamagons ITanover, Ger............ 1886 
LEIEF. 
f Ambuel, John... .. Grant Fork......Sect, 28 Farmer and township collector.................. Switzerland... 
( Terressa Kratlt... wv cares SEs, EB bine co WHO diceliig AVM) ncossccooen soniests LaCtitS LO nee 
§ Gladbach, Peter. So ee pace Nl, Blan .. Farmer and stock raiser... ... Grauten Coln, Pruss 
t Josephine IDGibcrt eee Oe soe BEE, leon ... Wife of Peter Gladbach... . 4 Baden Gemllatiye.ss.-cyece-< 
Kaltenbacher, F erdinand... iy 3 Sccos SUG oan .. Proprietor of saloon....... Reece y WOM? ccoocuserscegatang: 
Mulloy, John J Rave acetetee e ES soos. lll -- Parmer and supervisOt.......12::eesseeeeeece: Co. Mayo, Ireland 
| Micmal, Ce Wercce .. Alhambra....... Sect. 18.......s Farmer and dealer in musical instruments. W yoming, N. Y.. 
] Dagusta W ISB ae oocs SIDE cscocte SEE R sconeance Wife of G. W. Mead... ceareceee Washington, Pa... 
{ Rockwell, G. W............. Alhambra Sect. 10. seh DAITETEL? concorsseostebnbodasaneeroaonn .-| Clay C5 5 Cee 
| Catherine ITEM aassescco [Dell MAUR BFE coo scco0cee ‘Late wife of G. W. Rockwell ... Madison co., Ill........- 
(VASRISTy Nc TB cctocscmcse0s Grant Fork..... Saline... . Physician and surgeon and justice of peace... Gallatin co., I1]......... 
|) SADE ASO rrecccnorccoc Grant Fork..... Saline... Bor Ake? AA TR, TRAVIS ecoooocoduoconeoseosscucutte Madison co., Til 
sstallings, Mary A. cece NIUDAMI AL concen fe cp LRUTEDIGIe. een eee «os eee meee eee ... Madison co., Hl. 
{ Stallings, Harrison.. maa JUTETI QO. 85 7184... .Gcacacanecosateess Late husband of Mary .A. Stallings............ Madison c0., I 
(sToms, Robert (Ch. ....s......08 Pocahontas, Bond Co,. t. 36 HAUG: 2 eecscceeesusiyeeeeeee rere ene sce meee ..... Mlorence, Alhambra... 1879 
a i .. Wife of Robert C. Sloss. Providence, Pa.......... 1868 
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Bartels, Philoprena.......... [Biltwandlswilllte.,.. Se@s SBorconccge PRIETO seneeepseneeecod on soneneertosecornpeceusceencnc (COTE, psnooneaocont ane: 
| Bartels, (CURA GS scocoacansnees Dee'd ek er) ose ... Late husband of Philopena Barte eee GOIMUINY vee e ee ceess oe 
Up eneess Commas Ckrsssccecen 4 Bethalto .. .. Sect. 8 aa. [RATED ts so cocaauncacanoaocécnabas Ano bER Reon ROBeeEneas rit, COLPDMe OE, UW heeaaceen 
( Ettie M. Renkeu... ead Sect. ss. nao SNibee Go (CReanGR| [PAU CGS: sonerecesesnesceeoeeeneen Ostriesland, Ger,....... 1879 
(Owen te ak Us sreeaaenee ... Edwardsville... Sect. 19, nen JE RUTLENUY scomomeseadanarcoeeen AS Tidi80n) CO........-..-..a les 
f{ Pierking, William II. Mlbcthiil fone. ..4e4 Stl, WR racoonoon, | EIUTIIG! Pognenencossete aes eee Coce ... Hanover, Ger many. . ST+ 
{ Naney L. Tallon... pL BO cggppoptip: Siete (lsoonesece Wite of William H. Dicrking.. 1. Madison eo. 1. 
Estabrook, W. L... ... Edwardsville... Sele, Whrsntononse 1 AURUIGI coo saceebeonennes tuocanuacaereds ... Madison co., DL. 
Lillins C. Gibsou.......-.... -Sect. 14.0... Wile of W. L. Estabrook... Rt. Louis, Mo... : 
) Estabrook, John.............. De’d May 2 a) -0. avillvaie Gl Wipe the JOST Renopescsosooasonsedooc Bast Le exington, Bian 1816 
Estabrook, Nancy cee white. De’d Nov. a ‘hull sooo wil We Tas LESH iO) 5 enoeseeanooreoneaeenon Charlotte, N. Ca. 1S20 
{ Engelhart, Henry... Liberty Prairies eg. PADI? acocanmae SncacOaatranee renaacce ime srunswick, tiermany.. 184] 
Charlotte Hill... eae deNpr liane .. Late wife of Tlenry Engelhart UBT Ups Titiereecse nce ses ceeeoct ] 
{ Flagg. Mra. W. € OMLOTOR GS... sceeeet. 3 ... Farming Windsor co., Vito. 
( Flagg, Willard C ee cid War. 30 pie. -c. +. pop (EARKE husband of Mrs. W. C. Flagy.. Wenlidisoncos, Lille... 
Gaertner, Frederick Liberty Prairie, Sect. 2... Parmer and store Kkeeper.........cese .. Darmstadt, (termany.. 1858 
Rebeeca Banrer...cccce Liberty Prairie. Sect. 23........... Wife of Frederick Gaertner. . Darmstadt, Germany, 1558 
{ Galt, William... ... Edwardsville... Sect. 14. BE Ginmoieeee me eee ... Ayrshire, Scotland..... 1845 
Emcline Estabrook. .. Edwardsville... Sect. 1. .. Wile of William Galt. eeoiidhsoincoea lit. --cceet 1826 
i Gottlerb Nietert... ... Liberty Prairie. Sect. 22. nop LEAUITENGS Conspsassopanunsensaebesneod Sendoreda no. 6ceeben. Rerekeburg, Lippe, Scbaumbarg... ] 8-4 
Mary Lasewiann.. Peibherty Pitiriemscets22.-......- a\ite of Gottliel Niectert......--....<+s.---00- 000 Allies (nT sechesssseeeansos 1854 
i Gray, Jolin... me etliatOn....<.0- Bethalto... Saddle and harness maker ... Madison co., 1848 
saddie Poley. SF po bctitalto)......... Bethalto ........4 Wife of John Gray.........-. ... Macoupin co., TH... 162 
{ Pieiivane, TBI LH becneseasem, acneenAeaeee boco SUH Ieee ... Farmer and stock raiser... . easony, Gorminyy.....: Is52 
( Senoria Joehl... Bes ance tee neve MEBs IE ... Wife of Barthel Hellrung. . mpnitzeniand peer. .<¢ 1854 
Helmkamp, George. —— Moro... seeeeecls +k... ... Farmer and stock raiser..... St. Louis, Mo. Bere ISR 
Emilie M. Beckemey Cree LOM Olsseetceasc ce BG0t) to. con We ETE, 15 ULES ON Deonone eee sccsooo.anh: St. Louis, Mo............ IS81 
§Wutchins, James D......... Edwar sville... Sect. 15. ... Farmer and stock raiser Conger ta, WMG essoconoe 1s4] 
i Mary J. Doubt... .. Edwardsville... Sect. 15... .. Wile of James D, Hutchins ... Madison co., Ul......... 1840 
f Herren, John.. . Bethalto Reet. 20 JEON TFET Pas aren enon er nocconccoccose es Ace Raa raanetsic Ostfriesland, Germany, 1851 
{Ida Miller..... a we ect. 20 Wik ca? Ny MRICS ccoseacnconosmorenccsogaatos Osfriesland, Germany, 1865 
Jones, Austin... ha fs .. Sect. 19........... Farmer and stock raiser.. ... Madison co., TIL... 1s44 
‘ Mary A. Morgan. eee re ect. 19 Wite of Austin Jones..... .. Madison co., TH... . E850 
{ Lantermann, Tees Edwardsville... Sect. 10 ID AUATIG? cosmecnornacinennaeiesce Sangamon co., TIl...... Isu9 
{ Mary D. ieee eee Edwardsville... Sect. 19........... Wile of Th. C. Lanterman. ... Edwardsville, H1...... S44 
Lanterman, William A.....) Sect. 16........... Farmer and stock raiser..... a lenneteOny aeolian) 
|) JEN TEI con oesoseessenee co SUH Phcecooeses. MUTE GE Wine AN, LORIE oonppocucconncocce NERS ahs, USS eaapaennces 1S2s 
Lanterman, W. 11. ect. 16.......... Farmer; son of Wm. .A.and E, Lanterman. Madison co., Hl......... TS58 
Jennie A. Rus:ell. co BGs WGannconsede NTE GIG VS Vela IDRIS DFT apanacocsoesdoansoconcs Macoupin co., ML... INF 
{ Lake, Charles .\.. Meacty2 le... ener anc Stocks PAIRer. <2, <6. oe lndison eo. Tl) .......4 YS56 
( Allie M. Robert on. pepsect,21..,........Watea! Charles 4. Lake... ... Madison co., TH......... 1864 
( Lake, Robert [....... aie Jeescct. 221... .. Farmer and stock raiser... boo TGS AM ina alse 
{ Harnet McGilvary.......... ae cet, 21 Wile of Robert D, Lake... .. Macoupin eo,, TIL....... S69 
( Lawrence, Mary Ann....... PCO ateccrs cents Farming and stock raising noe ATR CO, [RSP esecemoces | Soi) 
| Lawrence, George W....... Med ANTI, 7) occas ... Late husband of Mary A. Lawrence. jon SUSI rhs Messaacen- 1s30 
{ Lautner, M: irgaret........... Edwardsville... Sect. 26. nap [PHIFER soccgaaberelbn. costabbonoonecbrnnci6e ... Bavaria, Germany....., L848 
({ dohn Geo orge Lautner. eee De'd Feb, 12,74 hehe >, luate husband of Margaret Wautter...........1 Bavaria, Germany...... 1829 
Morrison, Samuel, Sr........ Liberty Prairie. Sect. sda LOFTS secccnaneeeen Ssecca tence or ec ae cee mere or ter: Co. Tyrone, Ireland... 
{ Martha White ... Liberty Prairie. Sect. 12. noo WW lke GHP FekLoniiye] W3IGIEAS OT scuodocsanscaccocctogen Co, Tyrone, Treland... 
UP cies Melertet. on. .n.-- Omph-Ghent... Sect. 1............ JB HUTTE Rane eeteeeanecndenorpoudde ... Friestland, Germany.. 
{ Martha Hamilton............ Omph-Ghent... Sect. 1............ Wite of Ernst Maeners... Wests Monica lane... .se 
{ Meter, John... Weeeeinperiteneer eect | 2. ap LOFT co pa nanenennanpenaanecen boo SSC Git, WM ecosaece 
{ Mary Longendorf.. eA AGBOREIEH ooo coUNDERGAREDEEBING OC mect. 12. ... Wile of John Meier cop GOTINDY yess ee seeee cons 
(lilen Cathenine............. Edwardsville... Sect. 34. ao PAVE vassaance oc PERRO ceO creer nod eaeea eeeest Co, Wextord, Treland. 18°8 
{ Miller, Casper....... IDS 2, seers. a .. Late husband of Catharine Miller.............. Carlsruhe, Germany... [886 
(Miller, Jolin A... .. Edwardsville.. ae 2 coe BASHING? sonGreent saan deen ner re ataen Ue EeOnn SORIA AT lsc ss syste ese ee 851 
| Margaret Buchta.... .. Edwardsville .. .. Wile of John M. Miller ..... Soe UO ineicocenn . 1849 
§ MePherson, llenry C....... Moro.. 4a, IBAA amnernonnctoc at cocneenneee ... Logan co., Kv... gee eB) 
| Margaret M. Cornelison,... .. Wife of Henry C. MePherson ee itncemco ss \\is:...ceeleneL 
{ McPherson, James... ane .. Farmer and stock raiser ...... boo [LOVEAIY (ite, MSE aan we S59 
(svdney A. Law rence... ; PA iterat aiamnes NUCH NersONsarere:-..2u-<s-0200<4 Madison co., Ul... 1852 
(PSGwimin, WM dd........ ... Liberty Prairie Sect. 11. ... Farmer and stock raiser ...... Redisnn) Conse lessee 1821 
{ Martha A. larrison,. a te Sect. 11...........ife of W. Bb. Newman. Sangamon co,,]H...... 1834 
§ Neunaber, George. ss HP Mtvctig Tel erancoooun’ JU RUPIICG? cosnanasaanereeaaesoon ec dcoes sop eeU dees coeeeenE Vanover, Germany... [S66 
ine Catharine Rankin. S Sect lt ee me iifelol GreormemNeUNUDEN........cec8+-. .. Hanover, Germany... 1866 
/ Newman, John R.. eS «Sect. 1L........... Farner and stock raiser ..... ... Madison eo., Th... ISIS 
EMizabethi Wel kere .o-escce= ce oe “  Seet. 11........... Wife of John R. Newman. ... Yorkshire, England... 1843 
(OORT, dla” Unedeneeeerenecetedn Edwardsville... Sect. 20........... Farmer and stock raiser... ... Davidson co., Tenn... 1838 
J Sarah L. Jones PeUidivirleviliemenscctaaQens..cc) Wile Ob lek. OWCNS.......-.- .. Madison co., 01 1826 
Wlartin JOnesy.....:--.+.<-2-- De’d Feb.10,47 Pree icerath fail as: melee INGEN Seeinrses = en an oe sctmeatecec cone ecncnertiee acces smaccnamecis 
Maret. Jones (nee Wright) De'd Aug.11,’81 jo Waris? oP AVUSS Aig IPS (ON WOOnS coateescosmccosseannn WWIII coeonecege we. DSO6 
TAREE, VANES apsangascocooss Bethalto co JPHIFIUNE .c.coagcseasnoonencodooe shonsotninecsosioc: cagaaane Madison co., IN. ao N22 
Nilaitaban WG WAST epnaceoacce ae ses .. Wife of Wiley Preuitt........ ».. Windom, Conn. _ N56 
Luther Wells Lyon ay Suteiie. aa Hather of Wire: Wiley Vreitt..........----..6.. Windom, Conn.. 1836 
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( Patterson, Andrew C....... IDR AMER U Og UCU ene came ol OANA Gcgetteeannannoecrctineccsccnnncauemcédnmencanaaes: Madison co., Hl......... 1845 
Janette I. Miirvey.....--... i . Wife of Andrew C. Patterson. 2-8 NPadison co., Wee sees 1844 
Paddock, Susan.. ee OOr. ne Mlianinines stock malsin Ysscccs seen eeee sees Middleborough, Mass. 1535 
JE akin, GHATS, -onacaccsanede Ded Aug. 10, 3 ‘Father of Susan Paddock. Middleborough, Mass. 1815. 
Paddoc k, Mary(nee Wood) De’d Juty 15, Ol}... . Mother of Susan Paddock. ae .. Middleborough, Mass. [S15 
HU), SOLS TRY casuncotsoccconne Omph-G hent.. . Farmer and stock raiser... Bavaria, Germany sate 1854 
Louisa Schliepsick edDed Oct =76W cc... ARC Tube Ga Inlenmny JPEN Lcconcossecoosnatticasoooq| Liber, Germany.........|.----- 
ta Meyer..... ... Omph-Ghent....8ect. 1... ERASE CHU a TBIETAY WO eacsccancaqusscannn cco Istrap, Germany......... 1861 
Prange, Charles W. Edwardsville... Sect. 36.. SHE RUBINO? cc.cacocooososacoocenpesopeo00N0 see St. Louis, Mo ‘1881 
diowllis) IROK ETON cacocantoeene ze coe PACS BIBao ..|Wife of Charles W. Prange... 2. St. Louis, Mo 
Riehmond, Volney P....... WOO ne -enenceert mm CClnn | Omen acess ‘Farmer and tine stock raiser Woodstock, Windsor ¢0.. Vteyeees 1819 
Wire 1D, West cecrosccnee De'd eee 8,2 Virst wite of Volnev P. Richmond............. Edwardsville, Hl....... (1828 
INES, AITONOR ec ccrencosc: WOO. eee .... Present wife of Volney P. Richmond......... serburuc, Rutland co. Vt,..... T8387 
Robinson, Sidney a Liberty Prairie. Sect. BA Tirnietyentceascccetenc sere paseaoneecsecc eee sf Madison co. TN... IS34 
Sh dl, Leleilleiisleco .. Liberty Prairie. Sect. Wife of Sidney Robinson... .. Macoupin co.. Ill....... 1853 
Robinson, W. 8, Liberty Prairie. Ae Father of Siduey Robinson............. -- LincolncGemNen Gerrans ‘A815 
Robinson Letitia, nee White De'd Sep. 10,779.) 02... ceeeee ee .. Late wife of W.S. B. Robinson... PANES Gy N's Chascone A817 
| Airssell Cy Ces. cesecsensen ee Betllton... 20-6 NEP SIERO) penncoodl | PHUADTE sagccacs: sccnnccosucbmoncteansnneecd .. Wabash co., Hl... 
Lizzie Palmer. + eS CtEMEON.. 5.04 Bethalto Whaifecot: Ca W eisselilitc..vsacaseee see eceeeectestece Madison C0., He 
Springer, Thomas O.. . Bethalto ......... SG, BD ccosnaccda IDEN HN To ereeer rary eanamre core eenn sri sda . Madison co., U1. 
Emily M. Thompson. Sh ECUET RAB . ceneeanaeecoosocee: First wife of Thomas O. Springer..... .. Madison eo., Hh. 
Ella J. Peale .. Bethalto .....02.. BSCCia aU ersesees4 Present wile of Thomas O, Springer...........8t. Clair co., U1 
{Staldhut, F. : af Edwardsville... RSCCty orn ce seacasd Tetmenivem ainel SUGAR SUE noooscompenccancoads .« Madison co., Lk 3) 
| Louisa 3. ere wa Sect. DD ewan’ \AVENTe ae 18S CL STUNT tsncsanoosnaccosss0n0 ... Madison co,, Ill.....-... 1860 
Schoen, WG aiesacccee ences Liberty Prairie. Meet. We noe a. Pauper aiid) Mizell TAVIS oosoococsgacnooonc ... HFanover, Ger..... . $842 
‘ Christina Eva C AUpPel.-.see Weta) Ang 2 BH | socnceecacne Hitstawalem ote Gms cliecheren accesses ... Bavaria, Ger... 1845 
Louisa 1D. Dierking......... Liberty Pr rairie. Sect, Bresentawite ol IDC ascii cere senees ..« Hanover, Ger... 1853 
i Sulla), UG Ni acerconncsscances @arpenten....-.ssccts .. Wagon maker.. sor ... Herman, Mo... ../ L862 
QU ERe Fe, MON armececcnadert Eocposoceenarererend Sect Wile of John Silland...... pee iE Mis tec beets .. 1859 
ONDE, IBUEEIAY Doneocononces Edwardsville... Seet. Farmer and stock raiser............ sw \denbenss (Gernc.smlots 
Catherine W. Smith......... JEG SONGS TE: cosponneeenencssnnEs [First wife of Henry J. Stulkin.................. Hesse Darmstadtesccse esses 
Win dl, WOME ccaccscosoaaoe Edwardsville... Sect. 28.........../Present wife of Henry J. Stulkin..........00 ‘Madison co., 1... 1861 
stillwell, Nimrod. pace JOOS cneeonoe Sect. 5. a PARENT AUTOS THIS conosceescanccoseancnccton Berk co., xe Cees .. 1834 
JOOS PSII TE MEe sconeoscoocnd WWE WL IIE, SB) ogeosences ahirstwiterot eNimmod sti liswell ee csccnss-e-s-e Pavidson co., N. C..... i884 
| Lorena Lawrence... | Bethalto ......... sect Present wife of Nimrod Stillwell.. ... Davidson eo. Tenn.../1830 
pate MWians, eNeneeere PMB oY 0s. .ncsccssce BEGis Weraco a) ATA Ghee -n eon cnesgeseuceree eee econo ‘i ‘amberland c0., Pa...) [S43 
Polly Ann Lanterman...... a) ND eceerpaasoods sect. 6... ...| Wife of William A. Smith....... seeeeeee Madison co., Hl 
{ Scott, Eliz’th J. (necBaird) Bethalto ......... Bethalto .. SP Gt ned asec. accacenasces ccs de cesses suse ster .. Madison co., Il.. 
(becobts Richiirdaeeeeeee.4 Ieee Mie 28 a) conccoagonoansécodce Late husband of Elizabeth J. Scott............ Alabamia............. 
{ Seott, C. L. (nee Chapman) Bethalto......... Betlidltorw eres [ESCUIRE) .cocimsscnsosooanomsannas aecoacaoaaor ... Madison co,. 71] 
1 SCRE Pra scacsarmcacacncee WWyeral ee Ose) coscsco once .. Late husband of C. L. Scott.........- ....Madison co., HI 
: Sint, COMET TP soncoune Edwardsville... Sect. ho LBHUTETS S cag see pbosocareahos sseceq adouceosdeDnHOnBO vo.) Hesse Darnistadt...... 
Frances Kaiser.......scs0.++ Edwardsville... Sect. Wife of Christian P. Smith........... Sool BEDI ROE, (GRE ceeescocnd 
Schwarzkopf, Bernhard..... Liberty Prairie. Sect. Wagonmaker and blacksmith... op ANY urtemburg, Ocoooe 1859 
« Josepha Klaus..............- IDE WAND caoodbenasescacones ... First wife of Bernhard Schw arzkopf. PEGE Crross BacaooanApacanieccasspacddenes pecans 
rie a Wmeeen.-....-4 Liberty Prairie. Sect. 2 .. Present wife of Bernhard Schwarzkopf............scecee. 1867 
{Silland, I igassedavonsewsssued Liberty Prairie. Sect. ¢ weed blacksniitiinesessosecetes essen eee AES ... 1853 
| Whe Miller... erase oseee 4 Liberty Prairie. Sect. 9............ Wife of L. Silland... cod KOKO TNINY emmanaccoooonces 1853 
{chi Coe | Bethalto ......... Blethalto.sc.s<.s14 Senveler ...s:..scaucsneneees Se\Gerinnyenen se. 1869 
Mary Hillderman “a Bethalto......... Wife of G. A. Schmiz....... ". Monroe eo., LH. 1860 
{ Weiss, Friedrick............. Liberty Prairie. Sect. 12,.......... Farmer and stoek raiser . Saxony, Geet nsencscs sonst 
| Mary A. Bauer...... Liberty Prairie. Sect. Wife of Friedrick Weiss.. ze / Darmstadt, Gera 1848 
{| WUE, Meso ncorsasoe .. Alton Junction. Sect, 35 oq | PRUTNS? n.cannsncenagunonocsi6s ee SION commOlimeneee 1857 
( Elizabeth Crosby Alton Junction. Sect. 35 Wife of L. Welker...ccccccsecesesseeeieserenes “Madison c0,, V1 Beeececes Je 
WOOD RIVET. 
(| Toreeblesse, Seventh ST esococeons Upper Alton.... Sect. Ce Farming ard stock TVIST Cie aaeesoeeener sic eehe How ard co., Mo........ 1834 
| Badley, Wini..-.... of BETA WRN AWG oosenasooa ... Late husband of Sarah A. Badley ‘Worcestershire, Eng. 1840 
{ Bulkley, Justus. .. Upper Alton. _deet. } ... Prof, of Shurtleff College.............. oe dee co., N. Y.. 1842 
| Mary B. Rice... ..| Upper Alton... Sect. Present wife of Justus “Bulkley Dede ceceescssgee a Campbell co., Van 1880 
{ Bangert, Jacob © SAlbCtlialtOl....-. 6c) ReulivltGeeecsssey Dealer in boots ind Shoes.............ceeeceeeeee Germany .. Boooceas Heltid 
Catherine Humin.. meelpctnal thes: aces Bethalto.,....... Wife of Jacob C. Bangert.. nop (ERSTE Ronopeooccas wee L865 
ve Cartwright, pees co WORSE MINT isea. TEER 22 ay onnnngnens) PH DWRIE apc asegannoopaabonanasogne ... Yorkshire, Eng......... [851 
Charity Bachardaecsccses: Upper Alton....Sect. £............. W ife of George Cartwright........... . Yorkshire, Eng......... 1852 
Chive Wine Gis. ccssesuss see BCUUIGON see. Bethalto... cc..eNPET YN, a .ceccses sponte tere ee rence Adams co., WM. wAST7 
Is Clark, James F. Ae cee s 8 eclocsaeiies, ist Louis, Mo 
Cl ark, James W. oe ROD os gautnet x SU, ING Wane 
| ENE SiN sosaccosssso Sa ‘s zt SL srrsncneecoomcond : 
{Biick, CODEC ae aanecsocsoades a Seaeene 8 st seceeeeese Contractor and builder... Somerset co., Pa... 1855 
Maas J. Williatis:......2.. MCN; US nceccesctecns ... Late wile of Conrad Flick... BRN ante ymeronccaconce: soces6 
(Flick, Mary Lenora......... Bethalto ......... Bethalto ......... Daughter of Conrad Flick.. NU ttliS@tiN Cc Osman 
Pe Sliidrach B....... Upper Alton....i8ect. 8....... soll DPieronese NOL [NTN TRIS eacoonocsnnocncceeeoososcnnd Madison eo., Hl... 
WoMEartha (Smitli...........--..4 Upper vito. mecct. G.. ” Wife of Shadrach B, Gillham... .. Madison co., H1 
'Gilhham, Thomas....... . De’'d Nov. 8)... ees Father of Shadrach B. Gillham. North Carolina 


| Gillham, Moarsaret [eevee Dede Cee2 ONG Meresererer eeee a Mother of Sh: udray h B. Gilllam........ South Coesling ee 
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TOO. 
| eke Nila seyeeseemetaes: Upper AMO, SHG UM eecoscand WONG pemeennernen a rnsasGinerts o-sevsseccsccsceats 4 La ICTNCO nae lerees 4 ee 
Elizabeth Trabue.. coo Weal devil, O, 4, Vole Aco Wphtie sate cool VTL (NIN ee speeeeapcononeinnsasonc Woodford co., Ky 
ie treenwood, Peter S..cccceee Bethalto ......00 sect. 2. PML Clyseteaee ers sieve seen ncixoevees « os Schuylkill co., Pa 
Paral Mr wtOn le os....5 +0 Bethalto ......... SGA Be ... Wife of Peter S. Greenwood.......... (HUI secs pbecdcucsosa0 
ae JNTGI Nie! bapsonaesence Alton Junction Seet. 14... vo (UBHUIIEDIOT onepncedcon un Gecadaeeathees sone ede sOORSBEIEHC Germany 
AIMUA? BCU oc ances eeaeenos Sane linen onpscetels seem nntconmyliclicl (raclletrec....-ccsse-<eeccee es a MOVES sac 2 
Gesenhues, Ilerman......... Bethalto ......... Bethalto ......... Rector St. Martin’s Catholic church... Lonis, To... bee dlterll 
i Hatler, A. oe... a, Alton Junction Seet. 29.. aa,’ [YURI EP anosoaaptesaneHOneasahec Ean eee BOR ORe EEE aoe MW iicon co., [L......... L886 
Anna Tipel..... Me pect. 207, . Wite of A. G. Tatler... essed ooronnec-odace Madison co., WW ecanednen WEEE! 
{ Koch, John... . “ Alton Junetion Merchant and grocer... gqos | UORTIR HN? scoobone wee LS6S 
Henriette Joesting.. oe « ‘Alton Juuetion Wife of John Koch.... shoo WCE OTERITNY sens we [R69 
| Koort, Henry M..... co WPS? SMMC TE ASCs Reecoaessdone iPaareicere aun] Mis IRE SeTF ceocascncneeonconarsaaaae Germany ........ Some We: 
Eleanora Wiltfeld... .. Upper Alton... Sect. 4... .. Wife of Henry MT. (St ean en Madison co., Tth....... E858 
() lle, dl, A Noseeneponenass Sey, bie VEN aeereee Bethalto..,...... Dealer in hardware and farm implements... Baltimore, Midd veo LSB4 
| Mary E. llagerman......... © seaspa0ee Bre caccosocs MAVIIKD CAT dio Hh AY UILIKele Gasabneesnisseossdcusnonedtiodtc Dearborn co., Inde Is3t 
{ Montgomery, Hampton... S esegedons Sect. 13............ Farmer and stock raiser............-.. 1, Madison co., HL... IS3d 
{ Martha Green........ a "De'd Nov. USHA oogeecaapson .. Late wife of Iampton Montgomery ... Wilkes e0., XN. O..ceo? 
{ McKenzie, Joseph I... Upper Alton.. . Sect. 8. PAB TOOMMm MINN MAGHIT GCs. urease -cseceesseeacresr es Jeiferson co, Ky 1S47 
| McKenzie, James...i....... IDE al Afi IGE “Cy osgeccsonee .. Father of Joseph H. MeKenzie..... coe UTR coccoscnensocconco: [S47 
§ McIntosh, Francis M. U pper Alton... Seet. 2: snoe HP HIGTINER: coasandneoncadontondbn sanseasuannacn .. Union co., TH S43 
{ Millie Is. Griffin .. we Ded June d, 76. .. Late wife of Francis M. MeIntosh.. .. Madison co., 1852 
(| Wihegsteire UU e.cescess .. Upper Alton... Sect. § ance [PATTIE cooqscagocooccasseoqaeasoabHe .. Wexford co., Ireland.. 1852 
| Phayer, Joseph D..... of Pole) Mas) coenssseneconsoadooe Late husband of Mary Phayer.... .. Limerick co., Ireland... 1552 
{ Rodgers, Andrew F......... Upper Alton... Sect. 3.02.00 Farmer and stock raiser.............. .. Lloward co., Mo........ 1834 
{Jane F. Sp ea aod = ooo AMG Pocunconoe, Wite of Andrew F. Rodgers.. so CUE 0%, HM ecodocions 1838 
Rodgers, Mdward... a SOS ace tan) Farmer and stock raiser... TeeN EN liso COs, lileesveves. 1839 
I lla | JB REARS en coocnnaean scot. ee eects a. Wife of Edward Rodgers..... volaclison co., Tlle......<. 1S51 
4) (Byam 2? TEGO cegsocconch INO Cane 2th de? sas nenpouseoccaasscn Father of Edward Rodgers. .. Mommouthslure, Eng. 1834 
Permelia Jackson... .... Upper es Be eeecceiuencsssa Mother of Edward Rodgers Peraniyclsnss sc eter COMI VET SY onpesonnoannancs USBIes 
{ Randle, Edward B..... soot BYE UDEV) comsnonee Bethalto......... Dealer in drugs, hardware, agricnit'l implt’s Madison ¢0. ail points 1826 
Mary E. Powers. sooo WE MONE, WU GE coc coscecesconaecade First wife of Edward B, Randle.........00-+. SHOW? WW Ronanoacanooeson: aasne 
| Mary Etta Netson.....0...... Bethalto .. .. Present wife of Edward B. Randle... ... New Hiumpshire........ E881 
{ Rotseh, Rheinhold........... 3ethalto.. .. Parmer and stoek raiser...........c0.0+6- .. Madison co,, IlL......... 1850 
Alary Kamann....... eo Wedscp longs First wife of Rheinhold Rotsch........ ROM UNIATE eee sc-cesnies cnet 1852 
| ZuITRIAY SSURDHULNoaegeanpeceeonscnons Rech alto pee ee Sect. 11.......... Present wife of Rheinhold Rotsch.. _APJaCKSOn COM MIO... 50M 
i Squires, Jeremiah .......-..6 Wppetee sito. sect. O:-..-....- <4 [P SIE The sens quae aodeecsosncoceoas eno poadeaed emadison co.; Lll)...--.... 1857 
[clas 18 Wal eeaeseseccenscon (CTE MARGE os SB Sig Wecopamsoncer Wite of Jeremiah Squires. .. North Wales..... no JIE) 
§ Sehinidt, Nicolas... ..ec. BCthalto...-.- <4 Bethalto......... (GAP GNTEL: -sanesscrcseanayacscene fon (HOUT ecossenoesccenens ]X61 
{ Ottele Stoehr Bee oc ... Bethulto......... Bethalto......... Wife of Nicolas Schiidt .... eantonroe co. De. ... +. JS861 
{ Squires, Auos..... , Nike ditnmxetatom Stet, 22. epconcosde LAAN spsonsssocuncecracsuseenede ... Madison co., [Tl 1s3l 
{ Luey Jackson .. e ‘ peels D7) wennonssee Wh HIE Gl AMT EAU TIIRES. coeeacnonsunsonuciasopcoogne. Madison co., M1......... 1836 
(Smith, (("RUikescooseeeereceee: eee iM SV8Gls B)Blenocaanod: [PITRE cooececsasccccana couposansednoonsanecdososacnaz0 Madison eo., Il 1836 
{ Hmma Ieimbal).....- ES x ect. 35 cee WAV TKO GRO LUTION SEIN, a. cocossespsesuoeceeusonnbope- Witol Abie ca crac uannanrasancs 1s) 
{ Van Preters, M. H...... oy Uipjnar Aen Sethe Wieseossoe LPAI te cococcocccodsecocoosesneeeeeeeecn ... Jefferson co., Mo....... Ts64 
: an Preters, John F,...... De’d Jan, 26, ck) ee Late husband of M. IT. Van Preters..... .. Washington co,, Mo... 1864 
Van Preters, Lonis B........ De’d Aug. om Ub). tygengee eee eerccoeee Son of John T. and M. WH. Van Preters...... Jefferson co., Mo....... 1864 
( Wiedmer, POM. ca cesses: Bethalto......... Bethalto.. Superintendent President mills..............066 pe WitZenlamn( ccmcverse meet 1854 
{ Catharine Grob........ seat CI Sam 3ethalto Wife of John Wiedmer..............- .. Switzerland... 1848 
{ Weaver, Franklin eiceerere 4 Cec Bethalto......... Sngineer President mills...........6 Soneeiog oS ANSE) GD, “Ark. » 1849 
(Lchllniay \, (CIID: oppesepocnecaue [Dyed ANDER: fi. 4531) atepsncenocno .... Late wife of Franklin J. Weaver... Pie eM es Gree. scar 1855 
i Williams, Lydia «ace Moore)... Upper Alton... Sect. oo PAU DIRE cas saanepenasacuocrepoonnsan9ccned Pees MEI SOL TC Omi caes- mle 
Williams, Madison.......... IDYEZUIAIRT aS caoencoee .. Late husband Of Mey iam illisins:.....2.--. +e Knox co., Tenn......... 1S84 
{ Young, Peter Alton Junction Sect. 26... PalMimen an listOek MWISCH). ...ccssecccesssce+s+sscse JeloiUM ....cceene . E808 
( oe Si eee Alton Junction Sect. 26........... _ ife of Peter Young... on (AA TREO epnanerssocansonty 1865 
TAB i ENS 
Baumann, Christ..........+. Hightand........ a Wopsececceoo Rane and My COMMISSION Ghameeetse ‘Canton Bern, Swtald.. 1852 
Anna Habbegger.. | CO Gondere: GHRGIGM lRapannanases Wile of Christ. IPHIPAKHUTIN ssooneecacoosasoen ... Canton ible, Swtzkd.. 1850 
{ Bellm, Vallentine....... see ne Farmer and stock raiser..... af ‘ Laugenbrnehen, Bdn.. 1845 
t Barbara Buchmaun., ac .. Wife of Valentine Bellin.. is eee anton Luzern, Swtz'd 1833 
i Blucet, Franeois......... n ... Farmer and stock raiser..... oe ... Dept. Aisne, France... 1853 
Tnliet A\stoppey e on WO Gat TR GONS [EG Well coposcococcpoosoeanaonnons ‘Canton Voud, swtzld.. 1840 
| Buchmann, Joseph... as .. Farmer and stock raiser .. nonce NIGTUDR RIN Gttiss MM ecccenn cs 1852 
Mary ihe e ca NVR GFE Tea NBIC RAT FH I -So5csocoososoosocon04e. Jetlerson co., Ky {S71 
Cuddy, Jutlia.. a 2} [PRIDE ond sonosooonesentonondonnbondactecasHosccecosce Madison co., Ti... 
Cuddy, Sarsh Ne se MOMS MN ee ere see crcascicssaccsesssesscawissiasiesreasc. ‘Madison co., Te. -o {ISH 
Cuddy, Ephraim ie eee ee Penance spamoeaneces LOBINDI KEL caapanoonaanee .. Madison co., Hl 1859 
Cuddy, George........ sos (DE GUO 01)! scoop ann ... Father of Julia, Sarah and Ephraim C nddy GiMGRG Cree esee-+-- <0 ser L816 
Mary Pairest:..... oe WDYerel UNE IAD seo seenaage ... Mother of Julia, Sarah and Ephraim Cuddy Madison co., IIL........ S21 
Delassus, Isaiah.............- TA ys wo Farmer and stock raiser ....c.scccsccsssesseeers Madison co., Ea arg 
Delassus, Henry............+ Highland........ Seet. 13. jOarenere ayn Siro telke TEMS eo caqasnnseneee sdecnannco noc Madison co., ‘TH L859 
Delassus, Edward C......... De'd Jan. a 7 Father of Isaiah and Henry Delassus......... Dept. Aisne, France... 1849 


Delassus, Zeline (nee potter... Dec'd ——, "60 .........0--eseeneees Mother of Isaiah and Henry Delassus......... Dept. Somme, France 1849 
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{ Delassus, Edward ........... . Highland... ~ Sect, 18........... anincrndischioclmdinect onsseessesyseenseey se Wheavsbisetay tet, UBL cocccne 1851 
{Leah R. Tremblay........... Wife of Edward Delassus..... soe CNM MO, MME ceca 1862 
{ Drancourt, Hippolyte...... | i .. Farmer and stock raiser....cc.ccee ... Dep't Somme, France. 1849 
Ernestine, Rogier, ace Dujardin Dec’d 1867, .. Late wife of Llippolyte Drancourt.... .. Dep't Nord, France... 1851 
{ Good, is eee. | Highland.. Farmer and stock raiser...........0..60 . Madison co., IE 1855 
(Louise Burckard... Nile ot awl) (hairdo ccncoemnonscancmacoen . Madison co., H......... 1857 
{ Hagnauer, Wim..... ss \Farmer, stock raiser and school trustee....... Madison co., 1] 1842 
( Elizabeth Mueller... oa Wife of William Iagnauer ‘Canton Aargav, Swt'd 1855 
a eee Ne: CERO socoonpee i Farmer and stock raiser....... oe SAS, aiblingen, Wirt "bg. 1854 
Christina Rolirauer......... « .. Wife of J. Gottlob Heinrich........... vos, A aiblingen, Wurt'’bg. 1856 
{ Koehler, Melehior........... S Farmer and stock raiser... AeivenuchSaxen Wola 1. A 
( Catherine Guenter. of .../ Wife of Melchior Koehler .o. Fisenach Saxen Weimar..,.:es0e+ 1859 
{ Keilbach, Franz... o MIA eraeanensecs cexceeceereaenee ie BDAGEM) seeecceer one seoeeee 1852 
(C hristine Gundli... es sok RAVE OI! UNTCUEEA TSETDKG Nona sacgoncgscencsocononscced Canton St.Gallen,Aw’d 1842 
{ Koeh, Fritz........ i Farmer andpstock Taiser..........<0ss0.00cceeeceee Canton Aargau, Swt’d.1857 
( Lchna Winter 36 WAWite of Fritz IWocl......... = _Schaumberg, Wurt'’bg. 1867 
{ Latzer, Louis... & |Farmer and supervisor. . Madison co., 1] 1848 
(ee Wil teres Ss ... Wife of Louis Latzer.. « Madison co., LIl......... 1852 
Luehm, Albert & iM ... Parmer'and stock raiser, . Madison co., Il......... 1850 
J) ISNT, POA sacencncesgnos4 Us ... Wite of Albert Luchm..... See SORITNGL, MWleosccssonens 1852 
iolradicd ern ee a meehined es iinniene.....-0. .. Canton Aargau, Swt'd. 1845 
Luechm, Barbara, (ee Bietanay ye ... Mother of Albert Luehim.. ... Canton Aargau, Swt'd,|1848 
Retvelitiey.) olineaeretses esse. « es Picceeea Oe ... Farmer and stock raiser..... ... Canton Aargau, Swt'd,'1861 

\ Elizabeth Werndli.......... De’d July, 773 ... First wite of John Luehim........... ceeeeeeee Canton Aargau, Swt’d. 1861 
( Anna Schattner....... F Highland. ../ Present wife ot John Luelim.................... Canton Aargau, Swt’d.1855 
/ Lebeque, Jules Sey cn ... Farmer and stock raiser.......... Pe, OREN Ge qaccetssbcoscontonce {1851 
Dieree IO@er eee sees ef ...| Wife of Jules Lebeque.... Orch esey Hii ces euerere 
(( Lienetava, TNR enscooscooosase | @ [PSV FTTNVO? scacncscasonnnanioce .... Germany... 1848 
| Louisa Hausle... | a ... Wife of Frank Lorenz... ». Switzerland........+....., 1861 
{ Meyer, J. Henry. el te Sohal .. Farmer and stock raiser.......... ot. Gallen, Swt" le. eS) 
{Caroline Andres -..|De'd Dee.12,°77 Pe ALatcavite one epllcnicye le yerarsecsce. er asses Madison co., Il......... 842 
{ Malan, Louis........ .. Highland... |Farmer and school director.......cccceesceseness Piedmont, Ttaly aieaer |1858 
i Helena Demoutlin.. we ol NOH RE SOT AN IAT. sacoconnencosseeocnniocccnoan Dep’t of Nord, France,|1861 
[ees Emil, Sr... 4 fe é i LOH ESIIKG esoonncrornarnoneas City of Chaunev, Dep’t Deslaine, France Leos 1860 
, Eliza Josephine Nattier... Deceased... ... First wife of Emi] Nattier...City of Chauney Dep't Deslaine, Fr...../1856 
( Dina Medio nibler esse eeeee: Nlighland. .. Present wile of E. Nattier...City of Chauney Dep't Des‘aine, Fr..... 1856 
tainsey, William &......... ae Farmer and stock raiser Sebastopol ..........2.066 "/1843 
(Reset, TIGVIT 1B cosacescennose es Farmer and stock raiser... ... Orehies, France......... 1851 
\ Mary Branchand... Zea se ... Wife of John B. Rogier... ... Canton Vand, Swt’d... 1850 
i Rietmann, UN eens ae . ... Farmer and stock raiser... .. St. Gallen, Swt'de... 1848 
{Sophia Wryss......... se PW AMMife af AG Reitinaiius.sec.-sscecsenecee tense City of Berne, Swt'd... 1851 
{Schmiedlin, John F. a neh Le eben ehe GONG! Sieoxelie TRIVISE R conoanaancenancnonsoananac Muehlheim, Baden,.... 1854 
{ Virginia J. ’Schicle.. =56 ai ... Wife of Jobn F. Schmiedlin.. _ SEL remton Nee eee 1855 
WESCirchtagdcicol essen re es .... Farmer and stock raiser....... ... Waiblingen, Wurt’be. 1856 
(| [eri nal TUAW: ceconmooesoooon ce Wife of Jacob Schlicht... ... Canton Aargau, Swt'd. £855 
{ Streif, C. Michael, “ ... Farmer and stock raiser.......... Sst, Louisenlo eee 1852 
{ Lonisa B. Schmidt. | ¢ ... Wife of C. Michae] Streif, Jr... eee lewonntey Wo cccsc "11851 
(storbech, Friedrich. fs PP mien inelestoc kaeralselpesers: teeememe scsi Osterberg, Prnussia...... 1861 
{ A. Mary Good... ss oJ Wafe of Priednicli storbechi:..cqsernse---.-- ee Madison co., ll......... 1846 
(Suppiger, Robert.. “e se ANIM] Gr areeeue essences sessnnaren ... Sursee, Switzerland.... 1845 
| Mary Hagnauer.... ef ... Wife of Robert Suppiger Madison co., Hl......... 1842 
{ Vulliet, Louis F... fe ... Preacher of French Congregational church. Canton Vaud, Swt’d... 1848 
{ Athaliah Seyceriat. ae ef SR THES Ge [Reap Tevortiies J8, WINE spececocoaonc0000e Manis Hinartceneee se 1852 
if \Weulivere, AMIN oanncenocieanons ee Farmer and stock raiser.......... .. Phillippsburg, Baden.. 1854 
{Sophia Bender..............6 cc cook Mitte ont QAlllbreinig UG scoopmeacsosossccoonanadct Madison co., Hl......... 1843 
{ Widmer, Maurice.. as i Barmer andlistock raiser....-..-.seosessess cer sey Highland, ill peciiense seme 1854 
( Magdalena Rall... cs ... Wife of Maurice Widmer. .M: adison co. males caee 'tSi4 
: rann, John... ot ... Farmer and stock raiser.......... ... Jefferson co, Ky...... 4 1871 
Caroline Hochulie. ee ... Wife of John Yann..........---6+- ... Madison con TI. a 1861 
{ Zobrist, Ienry..... nee < .. Farmer and stock raiser... ... Aargau, Switzerland... 846 
(etilinda Meutwilertecrs. ee: os Wife of Henry Zobrist....... “LAtlantic Oceans. TR46 
{ ZOE JEUNE Lecooanononeos es isepapvee ANN AUTOR TUES, conocoanoocsosnoosnnasocce Madison co., Ill......... 1850 
Mary A. Gruenig.. ae a .. Wife of Edward Zobrist......ccsessetereeeeiene Canton Berne, Swt’d... 1866 
Zolk, Sebastian..... tas ee 200 |Farmer and stock raiser..... ... Langenbruecken, Bdni1852 
Amansia Gundli. ... De’d Sep, 10, 61h. A issteiesacese .../First wile of Sebastian Zolk...... ... Canton St.Gallen,Sw’d 1842 
LOR: TRU concen a Highland, . ect. 20... ...iPresent wife of Sebastian Zolk... . Atlantic Ocean......... [S41 
/ Zeller, Armand Steel, Msc .... Farmer and stock raiser.......... Alsace, France.......... 1877 
Blanch Paris.......... S66 ct wet, UNicscssaseve (Wife of Armand Zeller..... Act lcoWise MGaeeseeeeee 1870 
{ Zilles, Be) Pt eranecmeconecinaanice ce sooeeoet@Ct. 24...060---.|/armer and stock raiser. ... Hlesse Darmstadt...... 867 
| Dorothea Brackhahn........ es soonest AE, BEscoooosaou: Wife at Jolin eZalllcs....c cmeeescennss<-eeeereeneee Brunswick eee 1867 
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Auwater, Charles R......... Collinsyilles emcolinswllel.-mirencraull mMencWant.......c:-ccc0c-0.--<ss00c0--e<eesne Baltimore, Md........... 1858 
Ambrosius, C. A..... Wena Barc Coal operator....... . Ifesse Cassel, abi vas 1849 
Berkengel cdl c.csesssecsns a ss ee nets JEANIE conocesc0 . Somerset co., Pac... 1819 
Beare OLIN eee wocvile ives cine etes s Ch ee errce Attorney-at-law . 5 Fe Huntingdon | €0., Pa... 1881 
Recker, ane a ae Le re Proprictor Becker mills and m: ay or of CityzeeeNcwn 20 ork City, s 
Blake, G. = US Maser Proprietor livery and feed stables............... Madison co., ith. as 
Berka, ae | sf eS ercce Tuy MN Te 1? S60) GOTT coccemnoocscpoponces oocospnoone0c EGO NORTE coc opanseocceonic 
Beavers, W Gel ON en ee wt aan << JST EIG CH? « casontepsnosebdetecrennances008ceDHOS0cqgG0000= Wayne co., Mo 
Berry, Mrs. W illiam......... es eS eaaaes Proprietor Berry house.. .. Madison eo., HI........ 
Clayton, SONGS see cers ose 4 “ eo Proprietor of saloon... .. Cheshire co., Eng...... S74 
(CUWTIGTS “c/s” Siceepapesceeeenee ue Ms PONE TOLIANM tye cc snaccoswssseeccegecesereses . Durham, England...... 1866 
Degenhardt, Henry B.. a os Rector Sts. Peter and Paul's church. « Madison co., Hl......... 1555 
TDRSS, dla “W\iendereeteteenecees ae SO waieaee Daliy 1 CRMONE SUIT COM eeeets-eryec-ncresee<- oom CII SCO: SIN se reeese ata 
(GinpaGise.....-- i SS estno: TRIER T noceennoca90 aed sagen sooobeadeccREdooeanqneo (AOI Reacanosecsaenponte 1s54 
Gardiner, W. D. o ene. ote Dealer in hardware and agricult'! impl'ts.... Madison eo., N. Y...... 1x69 
Finke, August... “x ia ron. HReallestateq@al CP... c.s.ccecseses..0+ssesesceenes cb Hanover, Germany.... 1860 
Heintz, J. in of. Bl) Bete epee (Clap oy OTR a rbpecenanomenncnonseene «st Lois, Slo-..... w 1852 
Hite, Riess sseasconded see Banoo Farmer and township supervisor... oc LETT CeO JN eeeeeeeoo LINED 
Haas, William O.. SS sae S - Carpenter and builder.............- .. Boonville, Mo 1876 
Hedden, William TI Se ekex a iS AUTEM er emereneiet i alas setenjeceeeer cee: seen ok, LAWICHCeCO., Ne We listo 
Huttendick, Henry. es Weaceee. ms ..--. Proprietor of hotel and saloon... coo (HI: El ceacocsonnanicatcon 1877 
Juda, Joseph &......... I rc: oe . Contractor and builder........... SbONGMiae... 7... .. [860 
Kohlenbeck, Jobn H. ee Shae, | EE ..eeee General merchant......... ..-. Hanover, Germany.... 1853 
Kreider, Charles....... ee asenee ee IS lete henirit iteeemeeecesperetcr ce stety over conceus cesses Hesse Darmstadt....... 1S49 
Killinger, John.... HF éen08 S JP aE SMDSERy TT ENOE NO, Bhaascsoncuegancceone.0 Lancaster, Pa............ 1876 
Kalbfleisch, J. C.... Re) fanae me . General merchandising...... -gleerny, co. 0.. w. 1851 
Kalbfleisch, George......... We esos ce ..-+.. General merchandising...... -al’erny co. ,@or........-gl Sol 
Kalina, Joseph, Jr...... i eeeres Be gece Proprietor Jos. Exchange.... «. Madison co., IN......... 1855 
Kropf, John W...... patie oe eee seedman, florist and nursery. .. Bavaria, Germany...... 1854 
Lueders, Henry A.. a rere te scaee Physician and surgeon...... .. Hanover, Germany.... 1881 
Loyet, John L........ FP esbbck SE suerte temenale Mere nAnta. 5. .esssecsteeerece = <ccceses aces Miacdisonieorailli...4 1833 
Loyet, Valentine.... essed Se papese ID Rap ATO OF TOKETIG TED REL, seogsneccennan sconce: Madison co., IIL........ 1858 
Marshall, H. J..... 200d seed ho? aa DY PRO ULS, LSTA eos spoccono ag nareesbonodaordocencnooe =t. Louis, Mo...... .. 186] 
Meier, John H............. eee ere Cigar manufacturer ..... .. Llanover, Germany.... 1864 
clillliee, Choaonesetepnannenscas Be escpoed SP geet Barber and hair weaver.......... .. Bavaria, Germany...... 1874 
MecKeag, W. H.. we toate ae: so Baker, confectioner and grocer.. Cape May, N. J......... 1868 
Nelson, Da rec... 8 88ec Ter: (MOSEIIRGHE? con eto cosecongocinccaconen .. Blair co., Pa... «+ L850 
Neustadt, Anton....... Saee Weare eee, Attorney-at-law ... PasOlenit dee. 20 1856 
Oatman, Charles R. SD eeeas ace Physician and surgeon....... -aete Glan co., LIE... mln 
Peers, James N...... oe esaees Be o6 Publisher of weekly Heraid. .. Madison co., Il......... 18538 
Powell, A. M.. Sues sade > ae [eb ostcinneanQusUre COM. .cadescnrscc-. ac ssenenesnad Henderson co., Ky..... 1863 
Pale COE a... ep eee a Pee CLOT MIM INGICM A tase cerercetsencerecee cesarean 4 Madison co., fl... 1S47 
Robinson, Luther. 4 ee SES neta J. P., dir. in boots & shoes, & music teacher Madison co., IL......... 1850 
pacee em Uiimiiell: ter-ereseo.s- SO aes te ison Proprietor of American house................0.. Staflordshire, England 1875 
Snodgrass, Austin R......... aden cee General merchant.. B (nar) eri. Upc sesoasonade 
Schroeppel, M. G..... Se F paect Centractor, builder, ‘& undertaker. .. Madison co., IIL. 
murongell. 1,...... ase d ade Physician and SIT OU eeeee scene res .. Pitt~field, Mass........ 
homes, Po J... Se focnec: | oe ae Proprietor post-office BllOGltentaee- cece ese nens NNWLE Sic caererrescarssciess 
Turner, J. W.. esd er b Proprietor North End meat market............ Sussex co., Del 
Vujtech, Bart... x Oe ent 3 Ceep00% iropuietorstotierdl OOM nese: .c+---.0-- eaBONCMAee esc ses 
VWiailberts Bhilip.....-:--.....« coco ec Proprietor of saloon.. ge [SH cc te laccnceeroaos 
VAISS Wiccescescssccs ess So ee Fe onsets Milton lint tieenerscnssiecoscee nese ec es .. Sussex eo., Del... 
Wilhelm, M...... seed Se asic Furniture dealer and undertaker.. . Saxony, Germany 
Wickliile, J. H. me eeeees WF  ppbace CGR] Cy BTA te nee senso speesossoocpdoeopeT .. Madison Co., 1H... 1840 

(\wendlen AS... SS eeeat BS serec0 Blacksmith and veterinary surgeon. .. Bavaria, Germany 1847 

( FE. Caroline Met eee S ee egense AW Hite ct AN, MCT eh hee aecesscoconsenenese .. Saxony, Germany,..... 1852 
PWC CMBMUUN ais sccscsnesacene Space sean Cigar manufacturer and news aes heseAOpEn Bremen, Germany...... 1869 

COMLIDIES SS UCI LJe, SCO OSS BOOS 

tics Mra. M. L, (nee Creames.).... Collinsville ......ect. 2 ... Retired. Widow of John Riteton.. eee ae Ste, (ORI ok, HME epose 
WACersom Olin, «6... cess ---2 De'd Apr. oe 76. oes ... Late husband of M. L. Anderson............... New Jersey : 

/ Brum, Daniel........ . Collinsville... e Seren COnndenC@ MING .cccces.ceasenccworce Delaware co., Ohio..... 
Rachael =. Dillon .. Wife of Daniel Brum....... a Moan coh, WS hocsoncee 

(iCallins Ween... ze pmlketircd larmer............ og OSORUE Se oocane 

Te, We ee ee . Wife of D. D. Collins .. .. Madison eo., I1.. 

{ Cox, 8 see a Cig: (PETROS? ccc none rn PeCeee .. Boone co Mths 
Mary AS mee ve .|Wite of S. MT. Gox 1. La Salle « €0., Ill. 

{ Eickmann, Joseph Fe ss gece | DETER: cconcre coconopannaognncercaecmocecoogeenanccaccc: St. Lonis, Le 
Eickmann, Michael.. ..qbather of Joseph FP. Eiekmann................. Switzerland ........000 
Helena Atbrecht....... - ce .... Mother of Joseph F. Eickmann... no (AAEETA onceseacconpncnoecce 
(Gierdinjocmliny hae .e.csceccmece-d os Bob ees IID ROTREE .canacceaeeaqnan oboapamaosses . Washington co., IL... 

t “ 


Meet. 26.......0006 Wilte of 1 F. Gerding. sssesscescvssscsessessesses Madison co., TN see 
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COLLINSVILLE 
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NAME. POST OFFICE. RESIDENCE. OCCUPATION, NATIVITY. Mee 
| To Co. 
| | a 
(somtimes ent cs.5e-4 Collinsville ...... Seet. Ah LEROG Ticie eRe Rnnrene ace hencedetdteccadandednancaddess MMR UO ey co ooenacnn: 1852 
| Anna Gassling ee se Wife of Henry Hi@rnionn PoneRHTISSTL, (OEE cccacosncaed 1852 
{ Hammon, John... i RISEN CH scgseneccecneccetmes eneeremtnenere Pecicaiaeveee Germany ..... ... 1860 
| Catherine Bohnen.. Ss ANVRite Ge ditolhial JEAN On ceoncssoancnsnoneneacnoses (COATTAUENY conccoaccs .. L860 
{ Hall, Henry (....... = .. Pit boss of Lumaghi mine....... noe OLN ees, Wo WAlscoca: 1870 
l Luey A. Moore., i ... Wife of Henry C. Ilall......... poo HEA! Co, Wo WBleeoons 1871 
(illitzzarde Wee N A ce PIKE RUD soncncascooncesaoces pod UNA SAS Os, YT Macnonenc 1874 
1 Elizabeth Kelley, iad ‘ .. Wife of W. C. Ilazzard.. ... Mahoning co., Ohio... 1874 
Hecht, Hermain............- z TWAT Gheeaecrecccesseveere tree Ba, EEIRE, (Che precenanna 1864 
i: Johnson, Walter... = SOAK GL see eoese cee secu sess: ... Madison co,, TlL......... 1841 
Mary E. Wethers...  gx00K6 Wife of Walter Johnson. .. Madison co., ML........ 1848 
{ Johnson, Jem’a A, ince Glover) PALNATIMI NG aeeceeccavesesemeneene eee emer a eee Tennessee... .. 1819 
{ Johnson, Stephen Ned Aug. 9,76. seseeeeees Late husband of Jemima A, Johnson......... Worcester co., |, Mass... 1818 
(Jones, James T...... Dollinsville ... » Reet .. Engineer of Heintz mines..............0+. .. Montgomery ¢o., Ky., 1875 
] Elizabeth Blythe... A .. Wite of James T. Jones....... AA UNCON eo reerocogaaned 1875 
( Krome, Anna C, (ace Wesrer)... e nol Ratunedicnete sc, occces os cssou> sesturseenmeeesecesneumoanes Hanover, Ger 1850 
| Krome, Charles Williains.. De'd Dee. 5,’76 .. Late hmsband of Anna C. Krome.. ...| Hanover, Ger....... ... 1850 
(Kohler, Frederick........... PM anmnene sec. sesoseectearecsreeeer meres ... Hanover, Ger....... ... 18-45 
(Woris Zwiemany....5.--ses ... Wife of Frederick Kohler... ea ElanovcrG enemas ... 18-48 
§ Lanhan, Hartley MAT Ctiecaesstessaencceeeseceeess waste louis, Some. ... 1856 
| Sarah F. Clark... .., Wife of Hartley Lanham.. ..(MJadison cos IIl.........) 1840 
Lamaghi, Joseph : Coal Operator: ....ccrsecsesesussvanbocer: cuemaceeoeaee Madison co., Il.......... 1860 
i Lemen, Caroline (nee Marne)... s sien [RELITCH  ivessssccc een oe eee SU Clairecosemes: .. /18-40 
Lemen, Joseph Lies. De'd Sep. 13, ee os .. Late hushand of Caroline Lemen............. St. Clair co... ..-{ 1340 
{ Lindley, Richard... . Collinsyille.......Seet. 27 ..|Pit bo&s of Confidence mine.............0...4066 England... .. LS6F 
(Sarah Burns,....... i sS Wife ot Richard Lindley........ .... England ... .. 1865 
{ Lange, C. W. F... ss Farmer and stock raiser... ws {PIUSSIR coreseenesess eee {1855 
( Maria C. Krome... io ..| Wite of C. W. F. Lange.. ... Louisville, Ky........... 1850 
{ Monck, Frederick. .ccceees i pe JOE NSIKS Meceeeeaenenadeeerrncence ppd ETEERE TE coocccoons A LS77 
| Wilhelmine Fink... : ..| Wife of Frederick Monck oad HE TUSSI sc eumereicene reese 1877 
(| AVINAN@UIE, alle doonscescacnidade * br U BHI al ton gamanneieresconccboncs .../Buckingham co., Va... 1846 
[ears Wve sscocnococns: ae SOE, ee snoeesccn WNT OH Bk, dis ANOS cc .. Pittsburgh, P: 
Mathews, George... “3 S pances PREG, Web bcconsaonn [PAIRING poqscnncososomneescanonas Madison co., Il 
| Eni GigCeO nya. © eeseus Sect. 14.......... Wife of George Mathews. Sangamon co., Il 
Mayer Gooullip Bieecsscsiaen: 4 O  seeeei0 ect, 22 cee JBRIHINGT cancoonosoonuecncoosne: . Baden, Germany........ 1846 
{ Margaret Mayer.............. We abadee cet 22. ... Wife of Goodlip Mayer. a Pennsylvania le 
Niehaus, Jonn Henry...... OB _aasood meGta 22. ob DEERING oacancdecsagsoodenonconbagenqo0e ...| Hanover, Germany...../1851 
Anna Maria Beckering..... De’d Dec.14,’55),...0...... First wife of John H. Niehaus... ... Prussia, Germany aoe ane 1854 
Martha P. Steinert.....co«- De’d Spring 63. | pcan eee Second wife of John H. Niehaus.. -sa PMUX ONY! v5 cnseoeeneneoe sees 1856 
ilazally ett dees iieseseneees 4 Collinsville... vefeet. 22... Present wife of John H. Niehaus... . {Prtisstiiy eee 11855 
ae Henry Niehaus, Jr... ; ‘Son of John H. and Anna M. Nichatis......,[ecccecssesseen 
| Joseph iNielinise ees : PON Of LOM anid Amaya, Nie lisse ee) -eseecseetstacecets 
Iarral INEGI Ee cagoeneoencant neues Son of John H, and Elizabeth Niehaus......|...........s0000 
Franz Niehaus..............+ s Son of John H. and Elizabeth Niehaus..,...|........ees0ce00 
William Niehaus... is .. son of John IH, and Elizabeth Niehaus......)...... 
Ostermeyer, Herman. i MUR Aeeees ccs cceasen rece ase eee enero RPE PERE nr spanneeacinad b'0000 
levelaog, AVN ccocassasoces a necting a. Boa LRHURD\Clneacaaemcrnaae srcesccnccenapocd ... Hanover, Germany..... 1838 
| Pen TEA TANTRONE penrsconosnocos eG) ONG, Wf a coomconse .. First wife of William Peters... AR TUSSiale cee ences 1851 
Caroline Neeman............ Collinsville ...../8 ... Present wife of William Peters ... Prussia ..... . 1865 
Picton, Hoi Wecnanc | seen ... Engineer Confidence mine...... wa VNEATCS: ean seer eee L873 
Mira NGI sepa arcees i: .. Wife of John T. Picton........ ... Staffordshire, Eng...... 1873 
Teemiten), dla di caseresad i ... Farmer and stock raiser... we Ta digonicorulll| ence 1830 
Nancy Es Gasskill...-.0...2. ie PAN ferot elem entroueessseneccetasae Madison co., Hl......... 18389 
{ Shirmer, William... 4 MENG scrcsecos ... Ten-mile house, general merchant... ... Rhein, Germany PronGOr “ee 
Ue lizabeth Rapp...... ae WERE Cecengeccoes § og WAV GLE UTD TRIO onersonencnoo er OHIS aria, Germany......|1857 
(Sin, LeClSoocue0e Collinsville... Sect 20........-. ‘Engineer Confidence mine......... ..[Sit. Lonis, WMO soe cece 1875 
\E lizabeth Johnson... | 52 roan IAG, (AD ernccooson ‘Wite of Felix Smith......... Madison co., Hi] 1859 
Tetherington, John.. 5 JORIS S DeppeRen en con-son anos On eoueaanoceasoorScoucado Belts (IKE GO. oscanc0e 
| Mary Trene Renfro... ‘e AWite of Jolin Nebheninerony ee ssee. eect - en Madison co., Ill. 
(Witte) DEC. =| M3 Boos Way eho UNA) (UUTEe AYE oes coscqonaeneons a6 aococonenacs Genmany.ecceresneseoses 
| Lizzie 8. Krome......... Se .. Wife of J. D. C. Witte.. Bedpelic IEC, WO sc sncccnoxe 
Wooldridge, Pielding.......! ae MATIN CDi reans scacssseesersenemeenes sans Be PS EPLO ECE) SAY nscon one 
PUNE SPINE coon essences .. Deceased... First wife of Fielding Wooldridge..... ..|Madison co., Ill... 
Sophronia A. Stice Collinsville. .. Present wife of Fielding Wooldridge.......... Madison co., UI 
(Wea eR, Uoccorscsonsa0 eal e ATINGT, .ncresetuacnagrens saat evemmesnetec ence eae Bavaria... ... S47 
] Rosina Kalbfleish..... a i ‘Wite of J. Wendler. ee ...|New York.... .. 1849 
{ Weisenberger, Jule... = Teco ncn Confidence mine. poles (ORME CO ncoocns we 1858 
{ Mary Czerne we ile .. Wife of Jule Weisenberger... ..| Madison co., IIl......... 1853 
Wendler, Henry. BSedONOSEGSS ‘a REGAN OR caac sacanapee atte dae senteuceeicieo~sifesoosecineeeee HE RAVE A cece conn .. L847 
i Elizabeth Richter.......... Ht 35 Perrerrrce W Hie OY WIG ERY Ai) CHM ec weneonsoocononcHen200000 St. Louis, Mo............ | aes 
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Bain, Walter 


Tbronvieicelee eee codt 
cullawa then dig ROM oaeeepenne is 
TRasmates, 38 dlsaesonooe Sucre S 
Brandes, August... Repre 
Christian Stciber... is 

“ 


Fleteher, John J... 
ecItolinverss:cs.sss-0« 
Grayson, William H.. 
Kohl, Fred. shor caer 
Kahle, Be ee asccss. 
Catherine Helbruck. 
Nrearritt, BOV.......- 
Mueller, Jacob... 
Miller, H. W........... 
Mabee, N vaney Anp.. 
Henry Course....... 

John Wood..... 
| Galvin Kinder.. 20 
Mic Hee ligilaerrers: cscarone sce 


& parses 


.. Sect. 
.. Venice... 


. farmer . Ireland 
Wie Goll Tes dl, TBO ic conconassece 
Farmer and proprictor of saloon. . 
Peal AUMelpeem are ccorcscccrstisexssavecsssaces ... Germany 
.. Wife of August Brandes... .o. Germany «. 
oo SNOppyi, LObomoIT Sao Sales), os eononaaneonnendaee asc clair eo,, 
.. Tobacconist and manufacturer of cigars...... 1, Switzerland. 
oo PINBSTen uD AOR] RIEL yconscesson osbepecseesaéce: 
.. General merchandise and farm machinery... 
ee evere ance Farmer RCE AL 
.. Wife of Fritz Kahle... .. Germany .. 
ea@ontraccon ands bil der........+..- .. Madison co., 
.. Proprictor of saloon and farmer... 
ow Tkeitle Ol he ata ING herapeenocasoceonene: 
BpLUURIIIN ees s ec ece secu seen orecheccsreccsesssees 
First hnshand of N vaney Ann Mabee..... 
Seeond husband of ie: Ann Mabec.. 
.. Third husband of Nancy Ann Mabee.... 
. Weigh master Venice elevator......... 


vite tol airico., 


EE 


wot. Louis, Mo 
cat CO., 
Pe warylandiec. 
.. Pennsylvanis 


. Fayette co., Pa 


a Macoupin co., 111... 


Wythe co., V’ 
Bavaria, Germany 


.. Saxony, Germany 


Ue 


.. Pennsylvania. 


J 185+ 
. 1852 
. TS54 
J1S49 
. [862 


SOM sc 


ls... arsed 
Sanorocanons 1880 
Gieage 1879 


‘IIL, 


a. 


inckardyy Janiese:.....-.+- 0 VUE caccecurnong f) UNEB G0 .. Postmaster and telegraph operator.. ... Jersey €0., ill. 187+ 
Poulson, Neal.... . Nameoki meCt mls Py Bannien audistoek miscte-..:--+-..5.-- ».. Denmark »..... 1876 
eee Shaw.. . Namecoki Sectmler an WY Te aE ONeill JUNIE) TooseseenasponbeapcenccHeDeRa.° St Lonis, Mo.. J1ST0 
Robinson, Henry .... Venice Venice ... General merchant and justice of the peace... St. Louis, Mo...... sid 
Richardson, John T. ee _ Palme lent cavetesmecccecns csecvioverseserceuseecee sci New Orleans, La. 1872 
Rittman, Ilenry...... alleen Sy, ee aa ota ea Ree a KE OS TANCE CARE Bain uinbes on date MEDn mens cals eet enee teateeireeemeae 
Sippy, B. oe ic ces “ i ... Connty snpt. of schools..... . Madison co., HI... IS48 
SPS A alBbey 18 yasnenenenl oe Te ote .. Proprietor of Union hotel. . Madison co., Hl... 1852 
Sippy, William..... & ofall, Uehescdoescny PHITTIAR secagsagasnosoaseenes mens . Madison co., Il... 1838 
Nancy J. Kinder. ss co PEGs BBoroocsscono NN Me TA AN TIDTENITE. EST bP cnoensooneconenesnes . Madison eo., TL... 1843 
Selb, Theodore.. .., Venice...........,lownship supervisor; prop’r of saloon.. Baden, Germany....... Iso 
Youree, (5 Shsonsen 4 DIGITS (IN) GLO cco ncoapnecouenasconn Lafayette co., Mo... 1868 
AW eran, NTHU Bh sanpereeoees au es J. P., and prop’r of Aurora saloon.............. Ilesse Cassel, Ger...... 1871 
NEW DOUGLAS. 
fe ANISO@, SSUES | coonsanescasogg New Dougnes Sect. TETRA OP rans A oe ‘England isedeus Reinet: 3 J1852 
Salina Pegy..... : poect, - pe Le of Samnel Alsop... England SRECECE . 1852 
{ Alsop, Robert .... a I, MENG .. General merchant......... . Jersey co., Ill... . 1852 
(Sarah E. Young. e ce i J Wife of Robert Alsop..........0 /Madixou co., HL. 1853 
Anes, AMIS saneoddonenedos & ty «sf & i +» Parmer, J.P. and notary public.. - Trier co., Ky Bi seseaeey 1837 
| Stati CoN ulllieiintesse<ee| = oy Ns SS | Wife of Abram Allen ol. .ceeee Apher yarns, J0llbsssoscaooge: isi a 
§ Baldwine, Edward..... iS aa || «. Farmer and saloon keeper.... . Madison eo., Ill... 5 
! Lena Grabert....... a si b> Ets, IG Ecroneneee Mother of Edward Baldwine........ a auaenieaiee Alsace, France... 5: 
Early, John A.. - i Cle Umer ne MINING eenece ceo sssecrcsstsieiesis cs stic-nwsssnsusess ones |Madison co., Ill 4 
TENA, ls UR cosecsstses adie” Ser eCC im On eee eh ere lncherot OW Ac Atl yicc..s--oce8 Washington, Ind....... 1848 
Elizabeth J, Surrells........ De'd June o i ae .. Late wh of M.&. Warly; mother J. A. Karly Clay co., {ll....... 1854 
‘Embrey, William............ WATamibra ....Qkect. 80.ccc.cce0ce RATIACE ..c0.0-ccse-ee:seoeee ee .... Butler co., Ky.. 1845 
Mary Innderburk............ Alhambra Sect. 30........... Wile of William Embrey. . Madison co., Il... 1847 
Fisenbach, Herman. UN Ew Doula New Donelas... w Lutheran miinister................ Morgan co, Mo.. . 1875 
Mary truenther... me - . New Douglas... Wile of Herman Eisenbaclh.............c0000000 Saxony 76 
{ Foster, Alonzo...... a i 5 SHRUG Wekorcsosu6e! | UP IEP econceassscre ss cne=9 docs coonepBaeIgNe 950005000 MENTS oo ocoospaaonsuesgece 
{ Caroline Crowder. le = - JSect. 16... Wife of Alonzo Poster Kentucky 
Greebts Men rye. cisesccscss- 00 m e SNGy Douglass | Carpeuter.........-......-- Ur (eld TENOR gannoonnn : 
en MNlinalieesees ese. s<<.240 4 uy s e.. Wite of Tenry Geest.. . Christian co., Ky. 
| ean Amos... Ae) “ $2 ¢ s Jieeaiire| ENTS ee coodecneeeedorece .. Franklin ¢o., Ga 
Susannah Painter. .. De’d Oct. 26 fa SHE ECECE CRETE renee First wife of Amos Holbrook . Tennessee... 
| Mary i. Lamb..... : New Douglas... New Douglas... Present wife of Amos Holbrook.. . Madison ¢o., ee... 
Jones, Edward Wes | « pect. oe FRAC GBs ae cise cdenssecessssse siceeccesweses . Macoupin co., [1]. 
\ Harriet Rodenhouse... a . ve Sect. 2 . .. Wife of Edward West Jone ... Vincennes, hindi a fallen 
SGU AWLOINN ceemeccsicesnsssess s © _aaect: jeune lpantrccerenemeten ces tee dicser orcevs yeas ... Co. Caven, Ereland..... 1856 
{ Margret iGascy.......-..6666 . SS seanect. $ WWiltte (ait IGT WY SIN conan saseseenonaedeeeeee . Co, Meath, Ireland... 1856 
i Kennedy, John O.. be a NOW Douglas... Principal New Douglas publie scliool......... Dearborn eo., Ind. 1874 
| Martha Ross........... ug ee Aye . Wife of John Kennedy and Ist ass't teacher.. Ohio ............68 7 
Long, Joseph F... s sf ss -. Tinner and township supervisor......... ... Louisiana ... 87 
iti Hattie M. Martin. ‘ ae Sele S . Wile of Joseph I. Long............ . New Hampshire........ 1875 
{ MeMullen, Arthur.. < u PPSe Coens sce JSAISTIN CET eee eornenaggrngaseecncre aaen . Co, Derry, Ireland .... 1872 
{ Bridget Cook....... - UE. Steiy fils aaepeeenen WWelfcroteAmtlireNTomitlen..<cccasoscesc-eer ee Co, Caven, Ireland..... 1872 
Sutton, Sanmel.. i : Sect. + IBUIIL GM peeraei oa: scents nseastis sasiscss sausaessrazacdees Wlacisonico.,) lees. 1837 
es Emily SU ee Apes: OP 50 SOS o ... Wife of Samuel Suttun.. . Macoupin co., H1....... 1858 
Tranernicht, Albert J...... 33 Beal Gy Qorcenocte AG GIUGtess cesses cseesenesie sis . Hanover, trermany..... 1465 
({ Meola. alo decesecascsseacs y e .. New Douglas... Dealer in feed and grain.. . Bond eo., DI s 
{ Alice E. Watson... MY C Mo Donelasemeatenol Jai de ollintine sss: rss. --a4 Sackett’s Harbor j 
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{ Barnett, Thomas J........... Edwardsville... Sect. 30........... SAT ITIGN YS ve seas cseacons seceveteer ines meer eecsoeence ees Madison co., W......... 1824 
Sarah A. Stephenson........ Hardee BG, HU cessconcer: Nilerot Mhomas Jey DarMertosssscsscettewescse ss: (Trigg co., Ky sooaponabes: 1835 
(WBlcenikers Heise. sssccccs. 4 Hamel.... § FeGltellBoncsscone, JPRICTNGI? 57 nanqnapocaqmoeccobononogeqomoNnoGoSsdOSbONSG0C08 (Ost Friesland, Ger..... 1875 
{ Mary Miller Beech a oeaenae as eS msecta tse ccaccs-4 Wile of I. E. Bloemker iva dixon com MH... .-- 18638 
{ (CHRO, [SIGHS oscccoscsoae os » BREE 2 occoconcete TERIFIROT conangndsgacqoosucas enoaccampones CEXSOIIENIRY corcoccqaunsdoacd 1845 
Martha J. Owens Serwscees Cid Mar. 26) ri: Beers First wife of Henry Cammon ‘Madison Con le cee 1834 
( Martha B. Larkin............ Hamel... ben REI ET soccassoodd resent wife of Henry Cammon...........00+ ‘Brunswick co., Va 
Eaton, William T’...........- Carpenter ., apenas sect. 20 MSATIVICT noscsiessacossccceseverecesteceecetmersnecesc neces Edwardsville ............ 
Engelmann, G. A............ Hamel elaine lees AVANT) TANTO NCTE aoacccaneeopoecanoesaqconR|08 pElano cre Gienevece- se 
{| Charlotte Flachmeier....... Hamel TWEE) conse gl Wilke Gt (Ce, A). BAREIS ocoopaacnosmogcaosscat UTTER scons cocooo8e Be 
5 Fruit, Jeflerson............0- Wiclwwarcls ville ssapeec trod sees ses eceme ll cUhID) Ciitene eee: eer anes meee teeese ce Madison co., Ill......... 
Elizabeth A, Vawter........ De’d July27, "TD! cesresseeesenms First wife of Jefferson Fruit.......... \Hopkins co., Ky........, 
{ Catherine M, Bishop, (nee Johnson) ...., Edwardsville... Sect. o4. Present wife of Jefferson Fruit..............20+ (Tazewell Ong lenses 
{TELAUBRG, LOH copnooonncoosnecos es 508 POHL, Be tsacacaeooee *[REWHIVE? acenecoooqqno60 ech ons easgonasonnsonqanonsconoacnOS (Christian co., a sq sales 
{Judith F. Willson.. 200, oS noe SEE, BE eeoormanocy ues CE ACL MTA oconcaconocenoenconenooandencoa ‘Logan Con Ky. we 1832 
Tiree, (CUS, BU sence .. Hamel .. PeaReGu lta. see animerad Uli tsccelolmnien pec Crersscre. sr Germany . Bareenccae eth 
Gaerdner, H.C., Jr Tiamel.. pee Hamel sedeese sees Wt Gteleandissloonmkecpctaeewescctscceecsenenr ae St. Louis, Nowe As72 
Graney, Mlichael.....-...-.-. Edwardsville... Sect. 81......-. “TRRY SpE -cncacsoeqopasteroonecconnoosodadsn ooo bouSenDOADS paogtEAéoocdaDHusasccoeeNsHDGS uovece 
TLetnke, URL, (Bisccooscoccocanes Carpenter ...... Sect. 9. poncco SHELTIE) KG? connooresnnoccanche cospponscoseosqecéecond: ‘Hanover, Ger.......... 1867 
[Sergdng, IRA cece sseeosnoon | Sf gee00m Sect, Q...sss0n0 Wife of H. G. Lehrke........ Ost Friesland, Ger..... 1868 
Miller, Fred. W. 3 gooou eGin Geers JIMATDI CD cs cceveveescesssssssssoessaess iGerianiygeeeeeeereeerees 1852 
Spruner, Charles B epcacen, Carpenter ....... Hotel and saloon keeper Bavaria, Germany...... 1877 
iRitelewltwhle mcanecccmseenes SE nstte (Carpenter ....... (NGI Ga CORIIIES IS PEND oconsoonanononacnanenonces “Madison co., Il......... 1858 
PIN OAK. 
Barnsback, Miss Annie M..\/Edw ardsville .. Meco lesecrceer: IMI LNGIT Ep sasoosssecnohocecocosoacocceonoccianeccoRcones | ‘Madison co., Il......... [eeseee 
Barnsback, N.S, (nee Wett)...| ... /Bect. 81.......++. Farming saiaeren) co: Ky POSCROn A 1817 
i Barnsback, William J...... Ieee ji ob (02 boscneosugnoocensoss Late husband of Nancy 8 .. Madison co. lite 1813 
Browner, James Hoses Edw ardsville.. Sect. 15 20d BERTONE yao dooonecenpoococoecomboncpnnncododensaéeegancog White co., ‘Tenn......../1840 
| Nancy A. White .. Sect. 15 ... Wife of James H. Browner voosneso oes illiamson com TI...../1858 
3arnsback, Wm, W.. 3 noel MUBTIKER 5 anocseatien aenddqGson00Rnd ofacodomdeoBbdDebod Madison co., Ti.se.- OS 
\ Annie M.W Villoughby.. ndononnenanoce psa. UE Pei Vite role Willian Wey saci sl cleaners cetesesse eee Madison €0., Wy egress 1845 
Barnsback,N.J (nee Montgomery) Edwardsville... Sect. 30 nor] PBRATEARIUTFE? oo onncenecoctienenocbascncécoocagccne-so6coco0n0 Madison co., I1......... 1821 
/ Barnsback, Thomas J....... De'd Mar. 9, 80, Weer ccc caan eames ‘Late husband of Nancy J. Barnsback......... Madison co., I]......... US 
Barnsbe ack, Jacob H......... Edwardsville... Sect. 81........... Farmer and stock raiser.......cceccceese ceeeeeree \Madison c0., msl Seeetiede 1855 
Ie Laura Kinder. ene! at .. Beet. 31 A\iteof Jacob) Melbannsbackewsrrsc ee sence ‘Madison C0., “Nl ea 1856 
{ Blair, Henry Jr., sessess eee 3 pee Cin loom eeeccees JOFITTGI scecocosmconsononpaseokncoconsoebenomadesaocosn Madison co., Il......... 1857 
4 Blair, Henry &r... .... De’d Jan. 10, "80 ROR eA SAL: Father of Ilenry Blair, aN Tee cecananescanemene state ITemnessee.......cccceeeees 1852 
| Rachel MeDougal... sseseessee| Edwardsville . Sect. Widow of I. Blair, Sr., mother of H. Blair,Jr. Kentucky ............... 1852 
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{ Anna Shilater........--..--00 Marine.. Present wife of Valentine Ottwein..........--- Madison co., “Whi Meo! 
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CONSID UITON OF LiRiiaNKourey 


ADOPTED IN CONVENTION AT SPRINGFIELD, May 13, a. p. 1870; Rarirrep py tHE Propte Juzy 2, 


1870; In 


Force, Aucusr 8, 1870; anpD AMENDMENTS THERETO, WITH THE Datss oF RaTIFICATION. 


PREAMBLE. 


We, the people of the State of IHinois—grateful to Almighty 
God for the civil, political and religious liberty which [fe hath so 
long permitted us to enjoy, and looking to Him for a blessing 
upou our endeavors to secure and transmit the same unimpaired 
to sneceeding generations—in order to form a more perfect gov- 
ernment, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general weltare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ; do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the State of Illinois. 

ARTICLE I. 
BOUNDARIES. 

The boundaries and jurisdiction of the State shall be as fol- 
lows, to wit: Beginning at the mouth of the Wabash river; 
ihenee up the same, and with the line of Indiana, to the north- 
west corner of said State; thence east, with the line of the same 
State, to the middle of Lake Michigan; thence north, along the 
middle of said lake, to north latitude 42 degrees and 30 minutes; 
thence west to the middle of the Mississippi river, and thence 
down along the middle of that river to its confluence with the 
Ohio river, and thence up the latter river, along its northwestern 
shore, to the place of beginning: Provided, that this State shall 
excreise such jurisdiction upon the Ohio river as she is now 
entitled to, or sach as may hereafter be agreed upon by this 
State and the State of Kentucky. 


ANIRIVICIEB) 1G 
BILL OF RIGHTS. 


. Joherent and Inalienable Rights. 

2. Due Process of Law. 

3. Liberty of Conscience Guaranteed. 
. Freedom of the Press-Libel. 

4. Right of Triat by Jury. 

. Unreasonable Searehes and al 


210. Self-Crimination—Former Trial. 
11. Penalties proportionate—Corrup- 

tion—Forfeiture. 

. Imprisonment for Deht. 

3. Compensation for Property taken. 
. Ex post facto laws—Irrevocable 
Grants. 

Military Power Subordinate. 


ures, 
7. Bail allowed—Writ of Habeas Cor-| 
pus. : 


2 15. 
216, Quartering of Soldiers, 

8 Indictment required—Grand Jury |? 17. Right of Assembly and Petition. 

Abolished. 218. Elections to he Free and Equal. 

9. Rights of Persons Accused of)? 19. What Laws eught to be. 
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Crime. (3 20. Fundamental Principles, 


21. All men are by nature free and independent, and have 
certain inherent and inalienable rights—among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursnic of happiness. To secure these rights 
and the protection of property, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned. 

42. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law. 

28. The free exercise and enjoyment of religions profession 
and worship, without discrimination, shall forever be guaranteed; 
and no person shall be denied any ciyil or political right, privi- 
lege or capacity, on account of his religions opinions; but the 
liberty of conscience hereby secured shall not be construed to 
dispense with oaths or affirmations, excuse acts of licentiousness, 
or justify practices inconsistent with the peace or safety of the 
State. No person shall be required to attend or support any min- 
istry or place of worship against his consent, nor shall any pref- 
erence be given by law to any religious denomination or mode of 
worship. 

24. Every person may freely speak, write and publish on all 
subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that liberty; and in 
all trials for libel, both civil and criminal, the truth, when pnb- 
lished with good motives and for justifiable ends, shall be a suffi- 
cient defense. 


25, The right of trial by jury as heretofore enjoyed shall re- 
main inviolate; bnt the trial of civil cases before justices of the 
peace by a jury of less than twelye men, may be authorized by law. 

26. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
heuses, papers and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated; and no warrant shall issue with- 
out probable cause, supported by affidavit, particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the person or things to be 
seized. 

@7. All persons shall be bailable by sufficient sureties, except 
for capital offenses, where the proof is evident or the presump- 
tion great; and the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require it. 

@8. No person shall be held to answer for a criminal offense, 
unless ou indictment of a grand jury, except in cases in which 
the punishment is by fine, or imprisonment otherwise than in the 
penitentiary, in cases of impeachment, and’in cases arising in the 
army and navy, or in the militia when in actual service in time 
of war or public danger: Provided, that the grand jury may be 
abolished by las in all eases, 

#9. In all criminal prosecutions, the aeensed shall haye the 
right to appear and defend in person and by counsel; to demand 
the nature and cause of the aecusation, and to have a copy there- 
of; to meet the witnesses fuee to face, and to have process to 
compel the attendance of witnesses in his behalf, and a speedy 
public trial by an impartial jury of the county or district in which 
the offense is alleged to have been committed. 

210. No person shall be compelled in any criminal case to give 
evidence against himself, or be twice put iu jeopardy for the same 
offense. 

211. All penalties shall be proportioned to the nature of the 
offense ; and no conviction shall work corruption of blood of tor- 
feiture of estate; nor shall any person be tran: ported ont or the 
State for any offense committed within the same. 

@ 12. No person shall be imprisoned for debt, unless upon re- 
fusal to deliver up his estate for the benefit of his ereditors, in 
such manner as shall be prescribed by law; or in cases where 
there is strong presumption of fraud. 

2 18. Private property shall not be taken or damaged for public 
use without just compensation. Such compensation, when not 
made by the State, shall be ascertained by a jury, as shall be pre- 
scribed by law. The fee of land taken for railroad tracks, with- 
out consent ot the owners thereof, shall remain in such owners, 
subjeet to the use for which it is taken. 

214. No ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts, or making any irrevocable grant of special privileges or 
immuuities, shall be passed, 

215. The military shall be in strict subordination to the civil 
power. 

216. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
honse withont the consent of the owner; nor in time of war ex- 
cept in the manner preseribed by law. 

217. The people haye the right to assemble in a peaceable 
manner to consult for the common good, to make known their 
opinions to their representatives, and to apply for redress of griev- 
ances. 

#18, All elections shall be free and equal. 

219. Every person ought to find a certain remedy in the laws 
for all injnries and wrongs which he may receiye in his person, 
property or reputation; he ought to obtain, by law, right and 
justice freely, and without being obliged to purchase it, completely 
and without denial, promptly and witheut delay. 
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4 20. A frequent oceurrence to the fundamental principles of 
eivil government is absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings 
of liberty. 

ARTICLE IIL. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS. 


The powers of the Government of this State are divided info 
three distinct departments—the Legislative, Executive and Ju- 
dicial, and no person, or collection of persons, being one of these 
departments, shall exercise any power properly belonging to 
either of the others, except as hereimafter expressly direeted or 
permitted. 

ARTICLE IV. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


? 1. General Assembly elective. 21s. Ordinary Expenses—Casual Defi- 

¢ 2. ‘Time of FElection—Vaeancies. eits—Appropriations limited, 

¢ 3. Who are Eligible. 219. Extra Compensation or Allowance. 

¢ '. Disqualification by Crime. 320. Public Credit not foaned. 

¢ 5. Oath taken by members. 221. Pay aml mileage of members. 

¢ ©. Senatorial Apportionments. g Special! Legishation prohibited. 

¢ 7. Minority Representation. ¢ 23. Avainst Release from Liability. 

¢ 9 Time of me eting—General Rule. ¢ Proceedings on Impeachment. 

@ 10, Sceretary—Adjournament—Journ- 7 35. Fuel, Stationery, and Printing. 
als, Protests. g 26. State not to be sned. 

211. Style of Laws. ¢27 Lottery and Gift Enterprises. 

¢ 12. Origin and passage of Bills. 22s. Terms of Office not Extended. 

¢ 13. Reading—Printing—Title—Amend-j 2 20. Proteetion of operative miners. 
ments. 230. Concerning Roads—pnblic aad pri- 

@ 11. Privilezes of members. vate. 

¢ 1 Disabilities of members. 231. Draining and Ditching, — 

¢16. Bills making Appropriations, ABI Homestead and Exemption Laws. 

¢17. Payment of money —Statement 233. Compietion of the state House. 


of Expenses. 


21. The legislative power shall be vested in a General As- 
sembly, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, both to be elected by the people. 


ELECTION, 


#2. An election for members of the General Assembly shall 
be held on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy, 
and every two years thereafter, in each county, at such places 
therein as may be provided by law. When vacancies occur in 
either house, the governor, or person exercising the powers of 
governor, shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 


ELIGIBILITY AND OATH. 


2%. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained 
the age of twenty-five years, or a representative who shall not 
have attained the age of twenty-one years. No person shall be 
a senator or a representative who shall not be a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not have been for five years a resi- 
dent of this State, and for two years next preceding his election 
a resident within the territory forming the district from which he 
is elected. No judge or clerk of any court, secretary of state, 
attorney general, state’s attorney, recorder, sheriff, or collector of 
public revenue, member of either house of congress, or person 
holding auy lucrative office under the United States or this State, 
or any foreign government, shall have a seat in the general as- 
sembly: Provided, that appointments in the militia, and the offi- 
ces of notary public and justice of the peace, shall not be con- 
sidered lucrative. Nor shall any person, holding any office of 
honor or profit under any loreign government, or under the gov- 
erament of the United States, (except postmasters whose annual 
eompensation does not exceed the sum of $300,) hold any office 
of honor or profit uader the authority of this State. 

34, No person who has been, or hereafter shall be, convicted 
of bribery, perjury or other infamous crime, nor any person who 
has been or may bea collector or holder of public moneys, who 
shall not have accounted for and paid over, according to law, all 
such moneys dne from him, shall be eligible to the general as- 
sembly, or to any office of profit or trust in this State. 

26. Members of the general assembly, before they enter upon 
their official duties, shall take and subscribe the following oath 
or affirmation : 


“J do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the constitution of the 
United States, and the constitntion of the State of Iinois, and will faithfully 
discharge the duties of senator (ar representative) according to the hestof my 
ability; and that ] have not, knowingly or inteotionally, paid or contributed 
anything, or made any promise in the nature of a bribe, to directly or indi- 
reetly influence any yote at the clection at which | was chosen to fill the said 
office, and have not accepted, nor will I aceept or receive, directly or indirect- 
ly, any movey or other valuable thing, from any corporation, company or per- 
son, for any vote or influence I may give or withhold on any bill, resolution or 
appropriacion, or for any other official act." 

9 


o 


| 
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This oath shall be administered by a judge of the supreme or 
cireuit court, in the hall of the house to which the member is 
elected, and the seerelury of state shall record and file the oath 
subscribed by each member. Any n.ember who shall refuse to 
to take the oath herein preseribed, shall forfeit his otlice, and 
every member who shall be convicted of having sworn falsely to, 
or of violating, his said oath, shall forfeit his ofhee, and be dis- 
qualified thereafter from holding any office of profit or trust in 
this State. 


APPORTIONMENT—SENATORIAL. 


26. The general assembly shall apportion the State every ten 
years, beginning with the year 1871, by dividing the population 
of the State, as ascertained by the federal census, by the number 
41, and the quotient shall be the ratio of representation in the 
senate. The State shall be divided into 51 senatorial «listriets, 
each of which shall elect one senator, whose term of olfce shall 
be four years. Thesenators elected in the year of our Lord 1572, 
in districts bearing odd numbers, shall vacate their offices at the 
end of two years, and those elected in districts bearing even num- 
bers, at the end of four years; and vacancies occurring by the 
expiration of term, shall be filled by the election of senators for 
the tull term. Senatorial districts shall be formed of contiguous 
and compact territory, bounded by county lines, and contain as 
nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants; but no 
district shall contain less than four-fifths of the senatorial ratio. 
Counties containing not less than the ratio and three-fourths, 
may be divided into separate districts, and shall be entitled to 
two senators, and to one additional senator for each number of 
inhabitants equal to the ratio, contained by such counties in ex- 
cess of twice the number of said ratio. 


Nore—By the adoption of minority representation, 337 and 8 of this article 
cease to be a part of the constitution. Under % 12 0f the schedule, and the vote 
of adoption, the following section relating to mivority representation is substi- 
tuted for said sectiuns: 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 


427 and 8. The house of representatives shal] consist of three 
times the number of the members of the senate, and the term of 
office shal] be two years. Three representatives shall be elected 
in each senatorial district at the general election in the year of 
our Lord, 1872, and every two years thereafter. In all elections 
of representatives aforesaid, each qualified voter may cast as 
many votes for one candidate as there are representatives to be 
elected, or may distribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among 
the candidates, as he shall see fit; and the candidates highest in 
yotes shall be declared elected. 


TIME OF MEETING AND GENERAL RULES, 


29. The sessions of the general assembly shall commence at 
12 o’elock, noon, on the Wednesday next after the first Monday 
in January, inthe year next ensuing the election of members 
thereof, aud at no other time, unless as provided by this consti- 
tution. A majority of the memhers elected to each house shall 
constitute a quorum, Esch house shall determine the rules of 
its proceedings, and be the judge of the election returns and 
qualifications of its members; shall choose its own officers; and 
the senate shall choose a temporary president to preside when 
the lieutenant-governor shall not attend as president or shall act 
as governor. The secretary of state shall call the house of repre- 
sentatives to order at the opening of each new assembly, and 
preside over it unti] a temporary presiding officer thereof shall 
have been chosen and shall have taken his seat. No member 
shall be expelled by either house, except by a vote of two-thirds 
of all the members elected to that house, and no member shall 
be twice expelled for the same offenee. Each house may punish 
by imprisonment any person, not a member, who shall be guilty 
of disrespect to the house by disorderly or contemptuous beha- 
viour in its presence. But nosuchimprisonment shall extend be- 
yond two hours at one time, unless the person shall persist in 
such disorderly or contemptuous behaviour. 

#10. The doors of each house and of committees of the whole, 
shall be kept open, except in such cases as, in the opinion of the 
house, require secrecy. Neither house shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than two days, or to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. Each 
house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, which shall be pub- 
lished. In the senate at the request of two members, and in the 
house at the request of five members, the yeas and nays shall be 
taken on any question, and entered upon the journal. Any two 
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members of either house shall have liberty to dissent from and 
protest, in respecttul langnage, against any actor resolution which 
they think injurious to the public or to any individual, and have 
the reasons of their dissent entered upon the journals. 


STYLE OF LAWS AND PASSAGE OF BILLS. 


211. Thestyle of the laws of this State shall be: De it en- 
acted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

212. Bills may originate in cither house, but may be altered, 
amended or rejected by the other; and on the final passage of all 
bills, the yote shall be by yeas and nays, upon each bill sepa- 
rately, and shall be entered upon the journal; and no bill shal! 
become a law without the concurrence of a majority of the mem- 
bers elected to each house. 

213. Every bill shall be read at large on three different days, 
in each honse; and the bill and all amendments thereto shall be 
printed before the vote is taken on its final passage; and every 
bill, having passed both houscs, shall be signed by the speakers 
hereof. No act hereafter passed shal] embrace more than one 
subject, and that shall be expressed in the title. But if any sub- 
ject shall be embraced in an act. which shall not be expressed in 
the title, such act shall be void only as to so much thereof as 
shall not be so expressed ; and no lawshall be revived or amended 
by reference to its title only, but the law revived, or the section 
amended, shall be inserted at length in the new act. And no act 
of the general assembly shall take effect until the first day of 
July next after its passage, unless, iu case of emergency, (which 
emergency shall be expressed in the preamble or body of the act), 
the general assembly shall, by a vote of two-thirds of all the 
members elected to each house, otherwise direct. 


PRIVILEGES AND DISABILITIES, 


#11. Senators and representatives shall,in all cases, except 
treason, felony or breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during the session of the general assembly, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech or debate in either 
house, they shal] not be questioned in any other place. 

215. No person elected to the general assembly shall receive 
any civil appointment within this State from the governor, the 
governor and senate, or from the gencral assembly, during the 
term for which he shall have been elected; and all such appoint- 
ments, and all votes given for any such members for any sueh 
ofliecs or appointment, shall be void; nor shall any member of 
the general assembly he interested, either directly or indirectly, 
in any contract with the state, or any county thereof, authorized 
by any Jaw passed during the term for which he shall have been 
elected, or within one year after the expiration thereof, 


PUBLIC MONEYS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


216. The general assembly shall make no appropriation of 
money out of the treasury in any private law. Jills making ap- 
propriations for the pay of members and officers of the general 
assembly, and for the salaries of the officers of the government, 
shall contain no provisions on any other subject. . 

17. No money shall be drawn from the treasury exeept in 
pursuance of an appropriation made by law, and on the presenta- 
tion of a warrant issued by the auditor thereon ; and no money 
shall be diverted from any appropriation made for any purpose, 
or taken from any fund whatever, either by joint or separate 
resolution. The auditor shall, within 60 days after the adjourn- 
ment of cach session of the general assembly, prepare and pub- 
lish a full statement of all money expended at such session, spe- 
eifying the amount of each item, and to whom and for what 

aid. 

i #18. Each generalassembly shall provide for all appropriations 
necessary for the ordinary and contingent expenses of the govern- 
ment until the expiration of the first fisea] quarter after the adjourn- 
ment of the next regular session, the aggregate amount of which 
shall not be increased without a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers elected to each house, nor exceed the amount of reyente au- 
thorized by law tobe raised in such time ; and all appropriations, 
general or special, requiring money to be paid out of the State 
Treasury, from funds belonging to the State, shall end with such 
fiscal quarter: Provided, the State may, to meet casual deficits or 
failures in revenue, contract debts, never to exceed in the agere- 
gate $250,000; and moneys thus borrowed shall be applied to 
the purpose for which they were obtained, or to pay the debt thus 


created, and to no other purpose; and no other debt, except for | 


the purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing insurrection, or 
defending the State in war, (for payment or which the faith ef 
the State shall be pledged), shall be contracted, unless the law 
authorizing the same shall, at a general election, have been snb- 
mitted to the people, and haye received a majority of the votcsa 
cast for members of the general assembly at such election. The 
general assembly shall provide for the publication of said Jaw for 
three months, at least, before the vote of the people shall be 
taken upon the same; and provision shall be made, at the time, 
for the payment of the interest annually, asit shall accrue, by a 
tax levied for the purpose, or from other sonrces of revenue; 
which law, providing tor the payment of such interest by such 
tax, shall be irrepealable until such debt be paid: tnd provided 
further, that the law levying the tax shall be submitted to the 
people with the law authorizing the debt to be contracted. 

#19. The general assembly shall never grant or authorize extra 
compensation, fee or allowance to any public officer, agent, ser- 
vant or contractor, after serviece"has been rendered or a contract 
made, nor authorize the payment of any claim, or part thereof, 
hereafter created against the State under any agrecment or con- 
tract made without express authority of law: and all such un- 
authorized agreements or contracts shall be null and void: L’ro- 
vided, the genera) assembly may make appropriations for expendi- 
tures incurred in suppressing insurrection or repelling invasion. 

320. The State shall never pay, assume or become responsible 
for the debis or liabilities of, or in any manner give, loan cr cx- 
tend its credit to, or in aid of any public or other corporation, 
association or individual, 


PAY OF MEMBERS, 


221. The members of the general assembly shall receive for 
their services the sum of £8 per day, during the first session hcld 
under this constitution, and 10 cents for each mile necessarily 
traveled in going to and returning from the seat of government, 
to becompnted by the auditor of public accounts ; and thereafter 
such compensation as shall be preseribed by law, and no other 
allowanee or emolument, direetly or indirectly, for any purpose 
whatever ; except £50 per session to cach member, which shall 
be in full for postage, stationery, newspapers, and all other inci- 
dental expenses and perquisites; but no change shall be made 
in the compensation ot members of the general assembly during 
the term for which they may have been elected. The pay ard 
mileage allowed to each member of the general assembly shall 
be eertified by the speaker of their respective houscs, and entered 
on the journals and published at the close of each session. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION PROHIBITED, 


$22. The general assembly shal] not pass local or special laws 
in any of the following enumerated eases, that is to say: for— 

Granting divorecs; 

Changing the names of persons or places; 

Laying out, opening, altering, and working roads or highways; 

Vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys and public grounds; 

Locating or changing courty seats ; 

Regulating county and township affairs ; 

Regulating the practice in courts of justice ; 

Regulating the jurisdiction and duties of justices of the peace, 
police magistrates, and constables ; 

Providing for change of venue in civil and criminal cases. 

Incorporating cities, towns, or villages, or changing or amend- 
ing the charter of any town, city or village; 

Providing for the election of members of the board of super- 
visors in township’s incorporated towns or cities ; 

Summoning and empaneling grand or petit juries ; 

Providing for the management of common schools; 

Regulating the rate of interest on money ; 

The opening and condueting of any elcetion, or designat:ng 
the place of voting; 

The sale or mortgage of real estate belonging to minors or 
others under disability ; 

The protection of game or fish; 

Chartering or licensing ferries or toll bridges ; 

Remitting fines, penalties or forfeitures ; 

Creating, increasing, or decreasing fees, percentage or allow- 
ances of pubtie officers, during the term for which said officers, 
are clected or appointed ; 

Chancing the law of descent; 

Granting to any corporation, association or individual the right 
to lay down railroad tracks, or amending existing charters for 
such purpose ; 
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Granting to any corporation, association or individual any spe- 
eial or excinsive privilege, immunity or franchise whatever ; 

In all other cases where a generaf law ean be made applicable, 
no special law shall be enacted ; 

? 23. The general assembly shall have no power t> release or 
extinguish, in whole or in part, the indebtedness, liability, or ob- 
ligation of any corporation or individual to this State or to any 
municipal corporation therein. 


IMPEACHMENT. 


3 24. The house of representatives shall have the sole power of 
impeachment; but a majority of all the members elected must 
coneur therein, All impeachments shall be tried by the senate ; 
and when sitting tor that purpose, the senators shall be upon 
oath, or affirmation, to do justice according to law and evidence. 
When the governor of the State is tried, the chief justiee shall 
preside. No person shall be convicted withont the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the senators elected. But judgment, in such eases, 
shall not extend further than removal from office, and disqualiti- 
cation to hold any office of honor profit ur trust under the gov- 
ernment of this State. The party, whether convicted or acquit- 
ted, shall nevertheless, be liable to prosecution, trial, judgment 
and punishment according to law. 


MISCELLANEOTS., 


@ 25. The general assembly shall provide, by law, that the fuel, 
stationery and printing-paper furnished fer the use of the State; 
the copying, printing, binding and distributing the laws and 
journals, and all other printing ordered hy the general assembly, 
shall be let by contract to the lowest responsible bidder; but the 
general assembly shall fix a maximum price; and no member 
thereof cr other officer of the State, shall he interested, directly 
or indirectly, in such contraet. But all such contracts shall be 
subject to the approval of the governor, and if he disapproves 
the same there shal! be a re-letting of the contract, in sueh man- 
ner as shall be preseribed by law. 

¢ 26. The State of Illinois shall never be made defendant in 
any court or law of equity. 

¢27. The general assembly shall have no power to authorize 
lottcries or gift enterprises, for any purpose, and shall pass laws 
to prohibit the sale of lottery or gilt enterprise tickets in this 
State. 

@ 28. No law shall be passed which shall operate to extend the 
term of any publie oflicer after his election or appointment. 

@ 29. It shall be the duty of the general assemoly to pass such 
laws as may be necessary for the protection of operative ininers, 
by providing for ventilation, when the same may be required, and 
the constrnction of escapement-shafts, or such other applianees 
as may secure safety in all coal mines, and to provide for the en- 
foreement of said laws by such penalties and punishments as 
may be deemed proper. 

¢ 30. The general assembly may provide for establishing and 
opening roads and eart-ways, connected with a publie road, for 
private and public use. 

231. The general assembly may pass laws permitting the own- 
ers and occupants of lands to cunstruct drains and ditehes, tor 
agricultural and sanitary purposes, across the lands of others. 

@ 32. The general assembly shall pass liberal and homestead 
and exemption laws, 

¢ 33. The general assembly shall not appropriate ont of the 
State treasury, or expend on account of the new capitol grounds, 
and construction, completion and furnishing of the State-house, a 
sum exceeding in the aggregate, $3,500,000, inclusive of all ap- 
propriations heretofore made, without first submitting the propo- 
sition for an additional expenditure ta the legal voters of the 
State, at a general election ; nor untess a majority of all the votes 
at sueb eleetion shall be for the proposed additional expenditure. 


ARTICLE VY. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


2 1. Officers of (his Department, 214. Governor as Commander-in-Chief. 
é 2. Of the State Treasurer. 215, Impeachment for Misdemeanor. 
f 3. Time of Electing State Officers, 216. Veto of the Governor. 
¢ 4 Returns—Tie—Uontested Election | 717. Lieutenant-Governor as Governor. 
¢ 5. Eligibility for ottice. 21a. As President of the Senate. 
¢ 6, Governor—Power and Duty. 219, Vaeancy in Governor's tice, 

7. Ilis Message ani Statement. ¢ 20, Vacancy in other State Offices, 
8. Convening the General Assembly. 221. Reports of State Officers. 

9. Proraguing the General Assembly. 7 22. Great Seal of State. 
#10. Nominations by the Governor. $23. Fees and Salaries, 

11. Vacancies mav be filled. \ 223, Definition of * Office.” 

12, Removals by the Governor, 225. Oath of Civil Officers. 

13, Reprieves, Commutations, Pardons 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


#1. The exeeutive department shall consist of a Governor, 
Lieutenant-(revernor, Secretary of State, Auditor of Public Ac- 
eounts, Treasurer, Superintendent ef Public Instruction, and At- 
torney-General, who shall each with the exception of the Treas- 
urer, hold his office for the term of four years frem the second 
Monday of January next after his election, and until his succes- 
sor is eleeted and qualified. They shall, except the Lieutenant 
Governor, reside at the seat of Government during their term of 
ottice, and keep the publie records, beoks and_ papers there, and 
shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by law. 

#2. The Treasurer shall hold his office for the term of two 
years, and until his suecessor is eleeted and qualitied ; and shall 
be ineligible to said office for two years next after the end of the 
term for whieh he was eleeted. Jle may be required by the Goy- 
ernor te give reasonable additional sceurity, and in detault of so 
doing his office shall be deemed yaeant. 


ELECTION. 


¢ 3. An election fur Governor, Lientenant-Governor, Seeretary 
of State, Auditor of Public Aeconnts and Attorney-Gencral, shafl 
be held on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November, 
in the vear of our Lord 1872, and every four years thereaiter ; 
for Superintendent of Public Instruetion, on the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday of November, in the year 1870, and every 
four years thereafter; and for Treasurer on the day last abcve 
mentioned, and every two years thereafter, at such places and in 
such manner as may be prescribed by law. 

24. The returns of every eleetion tor the above named officers 
shall he sealed up and transmitted, by the returning cfleers, to 
the Secretary of State, direeted to ‘The Speaker of the House 
of Representatives,” who shall, immediately after the organiza- 
tion of the honse, and before proeecding to other business, open 
and publish the same inthe presence of a majority of each house 
of the general assembly, who shall, for that purpose, assemble in 
the hall of the house of representatives. The person having the 
highest nomber of votes for either of the said cflices shall be de- 
clared duly eleeted; but if two or more have an equal and the 
highest number ef votes, the general assembly shall, by joint 
ballot, choose one of such persons for said offiee. Contested 
clections for all of said ottices shall be determined by both honses 
of the general assembly, by joint ballet, in such manner as may 
he prescribed by law. 


ELIGIBILITY. 


#5. No person shall be eligible to the offiee of governor, or 
lieutenant-governor, who shall not have attained the age of 30 
years, and been, tor five years next preceding his ‘eleetion, a citi- 
zen of the United States and of this State. Neither the gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governor, auditor of public accounts, secretary of 
State, superintendent of public instrnetion nor attorney general 
shall he eligible to any other office during the period for which 
he shall have been elected. 


GOVERNOR. 


¢6. The supreme exeentive power shall be vested in the gov- 
ernor, who shall take eare that the laws be faithtully executed. 

@7. The governor shall, at the commencement of each session, 
and at the elose of his term of oftice, give to the general assembly 
information, by message, of the condition of the State, and ehall 
recommend such measures as he shall deem expedient. Heshall 
account to the general assembly, and accompany his message 
with a statement of all moneys received and paid out by him 
from any finds subject to his order, with vouchers,and at the 
commencement of each regular session, present estimates of the 
amount of money required to be raised by taxation for all pur- 
poses, 

48. The governor may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
the general assembly, by proclamation, stating therein the pur- 
pose for which they are convened; and the gencral assembly 
shall enter upon no business except that for which they were 
ealled together. 

2% In ease of a disagreement between the two houses with 
respect to the time of adjournment, the governor may, on the 
same being certified to him, by the house first moving the ad- 
journment, adjourn the general assembly to such time as he thinks 
proper, not beyond the first day of the next regular session. 

#10. The governor shall nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, (a majority of all the senators clected 
coneurring, by veas and nays.) appoint all ofiicers whose offices 
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are established by this constitution, or which may be created by 
law, and whose appointment or election is not otherwise provided 
for; and no such otlieer shall be appointed or elected by the gen- 
eral assembly. 

@ 11. In case of a vaeaney, during the reeess of the senate, in 
any oflice which is not clective, the governor shall make a tem- 
porary appointinent until the next meeting of the senate, when 
he shall nominate some person to fill such ofliee ; and any person 
so nominated, who is confirmed by the senate (a majority of’ all 
the senators elected concurring by yeas and nays), shall held his 
office during the remainder of the time, and until his sucecssor 
shall be appointed and qualified. No person, after being rejected 
by the senate, shall be again nominated for the same office at the 
same session, unless at the request of the senate, or be appointed 
to the same office during the recess of the general assembly. 

412. The governor shall have power to remove any officer 
whom he may appoint, in ease of incompetency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office; and he may declare his office vacant, 
and fill the same as is herein provided in other eases of vacancy. 

213. The governor shall have power to grant reprieyes, eom- 
mutations and pardons, after convietion, for all otlences, subject 
to such regulations as may be provided by law relative te the 
manner of applying therefor. 

#14. The governor shall be eommander-in-chief of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the State (except when they shall be 
called into the service of the United States); and may call out 
the same to execute the laws, suppress insurrection, and repcl 
invasion, 

215. The governor, and all civil officers of this State, shall be 
liable to impenehment for any misdemeanor in office, 


YITC. 


216, Every Lill passed by the general assembly : hall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the governor. Tf he appreve, he 
shall sign it, and thereupon it shall become a law; but if he de 
not approve, le shall return it, with his objections, to the house 
in which it shall have originated, which house shall enter the 
objections at large upon its journal, and proceed to reconsider the 
bill, 1f, then, two-thirds of the members clected agree to pass 
the same, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 


other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and if 


approved by two-thirds of the members elected to that house, it 
shall become a law, notwithstanding the objections of the gover- 
nor. But in all such cases, the vete of each house shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays, to be entered on the journal. Any 
bill which shall not be returned by the governor within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, 
shall become a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the general assembly shall, by their adjournment, prevent its re- 
turn; in which case it shall be filed, with his objections, in the 
office of the secretary of State, within ten days after such adjourn- 
ment, or become a law. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, 


217. Tn case of death, conviction or impeachment, failure to 
qualify, resignation, absence from the State, or other disability 
of the governor, the powers, duties, the emoluments of the office 
for the residue of the term, or until the disability shall be re- 
moved, shall devolve upon ibe lientenant-governor, 

218. The lieutenant-governor shall be president of the senate, 
and shall yote only when the senate is equally divided. The 


senate shall choose a president, pro tempore, to preside in case of 


the absence or impeaehment of the lieutenant-governor, or when 
he shall hold the office of governor. 

819. 1f there be no licutenant-governor, or if the lieutenant- 
governor shall, for any of the causes specified in @17 of this 
article, become incapable of performing the duties of the office, 
the president of the senate shall act'as governor until the vacancy 
is filled or the disability removed; and if the president of the 
senate, for any of the above named causes, shall become incapa- 
ble of performing the duties of governor, the same shall devolve 
upon the speaker of the house of representatives. 


OTHER STATE OFFICERS, 


220. If the office of auditor of public accounts, treasurer, sec- 
retary of State, attorney general, or superintendent of publie in- 
struction shall be vacated by death, resignation or otherwise, it 
shall he the duty of the governor to fill the same by appointment, 
and the appointee shall hold his oflice until his successor shall 
be elected and qualified in sueh manner as may be provided Ly 


law. An account shall be kept by the officers of the executive 
department, and of all the public institutions of the State, of all 
moneys received or disbursed by them, severally, from all sources, 
and for every service pertormed, and a semi-annual report thereot 
be made to the governor, under oath; and any officer who makes 
a false reportshall be guilty of perjury, and punished accordingly. 

2 21. The officers ot the executive department, and of all the 
public institutions of the State, shall, at least ten days | receding 
each regular session of the general assembly, severally report to 
the governor, who shall transmit such reports to the general as- 
sembly, together with the reports of the judges of the supreme 
court of the defeets in the constitution and laws; and the gover- 
nor may at any time require information, in writing, under oath, 
from the officers of the executive department, and all officers and 
managers of state institutions, upon any subject relating to the 
condition, management and expenses of their respective offices. 


TI SEAL OF STATE, 


#22. There shall be a seal of the State, which shall be called 
the “Great seal of the State of Ltlinois,” which shall be kept by 
the secretary of State, and used by him, officially as directed by 
law. 


FEES AND SALARIES. 


2 25. The officers named in this article shall reeeive for their 
serviees a salary, to be established by law, which shall not be in- 
creased or diminished during their offieial ternis, and they shall 
not after the expiration of the terms of those in office at the 
adoption of this constitution, receive to their own use any feces, 
costs, perquisites of office, or other compensation. And all tees 
that may hereafter be payable by law for any service performed 
by any officer provided for in this article of the constitution, 
shall be paid in advance into the State treasury. 


DIFINITION AND OATH OF OFFICE, 


#24. An office is a public position ereated by the constitution 
or law, continuing during the pleasure of the appointing power, 
or for a fixed time, with a successor clected or appointed. An 
employment is an agency, for a temporary purpose, which ceases 
when that purpose is accomplished. 

225, All civil officers, except members of the general assembly 
and such inferior officers as may be by law exempted, shall, be- 
fore they enter on the duties of their respective offices, take and 
subseribe the following oath or affirmation: 

Ido solemnly swear for affirm, as the case may be) that I will suppert the 
constitution of the United States, and the Constitution of the State of Hlinais, 


and that I will faithfully discharge the duties of the office of according 
to the best of my ability. 


And no other oath, declaration or test shall be required as a 


qualification, 
ARTICLE VI. 
JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, 


2 1. Judicial Powers of Courts, 1218, County Judges—County Clerks. 
2 2. Seven Supreme Judges—Four #19. Appeals from County Courts. 
Decide. ¢ 20. Prebate Courts Authorized. 
2 3. Qualifications of a Supreme Judge} ¢ 21. Justices of the Peace and Consta- 
@ 4. Terms of the Supreme Court. hles, 
é 5.'Three Grand  Divisions—Seven |? 22. State’s Attorney in each County. 
i Districts. ¢ 23. Cook County Courts of Record. 
2 6. Election of Supreme Judges. ¢ 24. Chief Justice—Power of Judges. 
# 7. Salaries of rheSupreme Judges. | ¢ 45, Salaries of the Judges. 
# 8, Appeals and Writs of Error. ¢ 26. minal Court of Cock County. 
# 9. Appomtment of Reporter. )¢27. Clerks of Cook County Court. 
3 10. Clerks of the Supreme Court. g 28. Justices in Chicago, 
#11. Appellate Courts Authorized. 720. Uniformity in the Courts. 
¢ 12. Jurisdiction of Circuit Courts. 730, Removal of any Judge. 
#13. Formation of Judicial Circuits, Gee Judges to make Written Reports. 
¢ M4. Time of holding Circuit Courts. | ¢32. Terms of Office—Filling Vacau- 
215. Cireuits containing Four Judges. cies, : 
216, Salaries of the Circuit Judges. 233. Prucess—Prosecutions—P a pul a- 
217. Qualifications of Judges or Com- tion. 
thissioners J 


21. The judicial powers, except as in this article is otherwise 
provided, shall be vested in one supreme court, circuit courts, 
county courts, justices of the peace, police magistrates, and in 
sueh courts as may be created by law in and for eities and incor- 
porated towns. 

SUPREME COURT. 


22. The supreme court shall consist of seven judges, and shall 
have original jurisdiction in cases relating to the revenue, in 
mandamus, aud habeas corpus, and appellaic jurisdiction in all 
other eases. One of said judgesshall be chief justice; four shall 
constitute a quorum, and the coneurrence of four shall be neces- 
sary to every decision, 
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#3. No person shall be eligible to the oftice of judge of the 
supreme court unless he shall be at teast thirty years of age, and a 
citizen of the United States, nor unless he shall have resided in 
the State five years next preceeding his election, and be a resi- 
dent of the district in which he shall be elected. 

24. Terms of the supreme court shal! continue to be held ia 
the present grand divisions at the several places now ree 
for holding the same; and until otherwise provided by law, onc 
or more terms of said court shall be held, for the northern 
division, in the city of Chicago, cach year, at such times as said 
court may appoint, whenever said city or the county of Cook 
shall provide appropriate room therefor, and the use of a snitable 
library, without expense to the State. The judicial divisions 
may be altered, increased or diminished in number, and the times 
and places of holding said court may be changed by law. 

24. The present grand divisions shall be preserved, and be 
denominated Southern, Central and Northern, unti] otherwise 
provided by law. The State shall be divide into seven districts 
tor the election of judges, and until otherwise provided hy Isw, 
they shall be as f lows: 

First District —The counties of St. Clair, Clinton, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Wayne, Edwards. Wabash, Whute, [lamilton, 
Franklin, Perry, Randolph, Monroe, Jacksen, Williamson, Saline, 
Gallatin, [fardin, Pope, Union, Johnson, Alexander, Pulaski and 
Massac. 

Second Pistrict.—The counties of Madison, Bond, Marion, Clay, 
Nichland, Lawrence, Craw/ord, Jasper, Effingham, Fayette, Mont- 
gomery, Macouvin, Shelby, Cumberland, Clark, Greene, Jersey, 
Calhonn and Christian. 

Third District —The counties of Sangamon, Macon, Logan, De 
Witt, Piatt, Douglas, Champaign, Vermilion, McLean, Living- 
ston, Ford, Troquois, Coles, Edgar, Moultrie and Tazewell. 

Fourth District—The counties of Fulton, MeDonough, Han- 
cock, Schuyler, Brown, Adams, Pike, Mason, Menard, Morgan, 
Cass and Scott. 

Fifth District.—The counties of Knox, Warren, Ilenderson, 
Mercer, Henry, Stark, Peoria, Marshall, Putnam, Bureau, Lasalle, 
Grundy and Woodford. 

Sixth District—The counties of Whiteside, Carroll, Jo Daviess, 
Stephenson, Winnebago, Boone, McHenry, Kane, Kendall, De 
Kalb, Lec, Ogle and Nock Island. 

Neventh District—The counties of Lake, Cook, Will, Kankakee 
an] Du Page. 

The boundaries of the districts may be changed at the session 
of the general assembly next preceding the clection for judges 
hercin, and atno other time; but whenever such altcrations 
shall be made, the same shal] be upon the rule of equality of 
population, as nearly as county boundaries will allow, and the 
districts will be composed of contiguous counties, in as nearly 
compact form as circumstances will permit. The altcration of 
the districts shall not affect the tenure of an office of any Judge. 

26. At the time of voting on the adoption of this constitution, 
one judge of the supreme court shall be elected by the electors 
thereof, in each of said districts numbered two, three, six and 
seven, who shall hold his office for the term of nine years from 
the first Monday of June, in the year of our Lord 1870, The 
term of office of judges of the supreme court, elected after the 
adoption of this constitution, shall be nine years; and on the 
first Monday of June of the year in which the term of any of 
the judges in office at the adoption of this constitution, or of the 
judge then elected, shall expire, and every nine years thereafter, 
there shall be an election for the successor or successors of such 
judzes, in the respective districts whercin the term of such judges 
shall expire. The chief justice shall continue to act as such 
until the expiration of the term for which he was elected, after 
which the judzes shall choose oue of their number as chicf jus- 
tice. = 

87. From and after the adoption of this constitution, the 
julges of the supreme court shall each receive a salary of $4,000 
per annum, payable qnarterly, until otherwise provided by law. 
And after said salaries shall be fixed by law, the salaries of 
the judges in office shall not be increased or diminished during 
the terms for which said judges have been clected. 

2.8. Appeals and writs of crror may be taken to the supreme 
court, held in the grand division in which the case is decided, or, 
by consent of the parties, to any other grand division. 

29. The supreme court shall appoint one reporter of its deci- 
sions, who shall hold his office for six years, subject to removal by 
the court. 

#19. At the time of the election for representative in the gcen- 
eral assembly, happening next preceding the expiration of the 
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terms of office of the present clerks of said court, one clerk of 
said court for cach division shall be elected, whose term of office 
shall be six years from said clection, but who shall not enter upon 
the duties of his office until the expiration of the term of his 
predecessor, and every six years thereafter, one clerk of said 
court for each division shall be elected. 


APPELLATE COURTS. 


211. Afterthe year of our Lord 1874, inferior appellate courts 
of uniform organizatiou and jurisdiction, may be created in dis- 
tricts formed for that purpose, to which such appeals and writs 
of error as the gencral assembly may provide, may be prosecuted 
from circuit and other courts, and from which appeals and writs 
of error shall lie to the supreme court, in all criminal cases, and 
cases in which a franchise, or frechold, er the validity of a stat- 
ute is involved, and in such other cascs as may be } rovided by 
law. Sach appellate courts shall be held by such number of 
judge: of the circuit courts, and at such times and placcs, and in 
such manner, as may be provided ty law; but no judge shall sit 
in review upon cases decided by him; nor shall said judges re- 
ecive any additional compensation for such services. 


CIRCUIT COURTS, 


212. The circuit courts shall have original jurisdiction of all 
causes in law and equity, and such appellate jurisdiction as is or 
may be provided by law, and shall hold two or more terms cach 
year in every county. The terms of oflice of judges of circuit 
courts shall be six years. 

213. The State, exclusive of the county of Cook and other 
coanties haying a population of 110,000, shall be divided into 
jalicial circuits, prior to the expiration of terms of cffice of the 
present judzesof thecireuit courts. Such circuitsshall be formed 
of contiguous counties, in 2s nearly compact form and as nearly 
equal as circumstances will permit, having due regard to busi- 
ne's, territory and population, and shall not exceed in number 
one circuit for every 100,000 of population in the State. One 
judge shall be elected for each of said circuits by the electors 
thereof. New circuits may be formed and the boundaries of cir- 
cuits changed by the general assembly, at its session next pre- 
ceding the clection for circuit judges, but at no other time: Jro- 
vided, that the circuits may be equalized or changed at the first 
session of the general assembly, after the adoption of this con- 
stitution. The creation, alteration or change of any circuit shall 
not aflect the tenure of office of any Judge. Whenever the busi- 
ness of the circuit court of any one, or of two or more contigu- 
ous counties, containing a population exceeding 50,000, shall oc- 
cupy nine months of the year, the general assembly may make 
of such county, or conntics, a separate circuit. Whenever addi- 
tional circuits are created, the foregoing limitations shall be ob- 
served. 

#14. The general assembly shal! provide for the times of hold- 
ing courts in each county ; which shall not be changed, except 
by the general assembly next preceding the general election tor 
judges of said courts; but additional terms may be provided for 
in any county. The elcetion for judges of the circuit courts shall 
be held on the first Monday of June, in the year of our Lord 
1873, and every six years thereafter. 

#15. The general assembly may divide the State into jucicial 
circuits of greater population and territory, in licu of the circnits 
provided for in section 13 of this article, and provide for the elec- 
tien therein, severally, by the electors thereot, by general ticket, 
of not exceeding four judges, who shall hold the circuit courts for 
which they shall be elected, in such manner as may be provided 
by law. 

216. From and after the adoption of this constitution, judges 
of the circuit courts shall reecive a salary of $3,000 per annum, 
payable quarterly, until otherwise provided by Jaw. And after 
their salaries shall he fixed by law, they shall not be increased or 
diminished during the terms for which said judges shalt be, re- 
spectively, elected; and from and after the adoption of this con- 
stitution, no judge of the supreme or circuit court shall receive 
any other compensation, perquisite or benefit, in any form whatso- 
ever, nor perform any other than judicial duties to which may 
belong any emoluments. 

217. No person shall be eligible to the office of judge of the 
circuit or any inferior court, or to membership in the “board of 
county commissioners,” unless he shall be at least 25 years of age, 
and a citjzen of the United States, nor unless he shall have re- 
sided in this State five years next preceding his election, and be 
aresident of the circuit, county, city, cities, or incorporated town 
in which he shall be elected. 
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COUNTY COURTS, 


#18. There shall be elected in and for each county, one judge 
and one clerk of the county court, whose terms of office shall be 
four years. Dut the general assembly may create districts of two 
or more contiguous counties, in each of whieh shall be elected 
one judge, who shall take the plaee of, and exercise the powers 
and jurisdiction of county judges in sueh districts, County 
courts shall be courts of record, and shall have original jurisdic- 
tion in all matters of probate; settlement of estates of deceased 
persons; appointment of guardians and conservators, and settle- 
ments of their accounts; in all matters relating to apprentices ; 
and in proceedings for the collection of taxes and assessments, 
and sueh other jurisdiction as may be provided for by general 
law. 

219, Appeals and writs of error shall be allowed from final 
determination of county courts, as may be provided by law. 


PROBATE COURTS. 


220, The general assembly may provide for the establishment 
of a probate court in each county having a population of over 
50,000, and for the election of a judge thereot, whose term of 
office shall be the same as that of the county judge, and who 
shall be elected at the same time and in the same manner. Said 
courts, when established, shall have original jurisdiction of all 
probate matters, the settlement of estates of deceased persons, 
the appointment of guardians and conservators, and settlement 
of their aecounts; in all matters relating to apprentices, and in 
cases of the sales of real estate of deceased persons for the pay- 
ment of debts. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE AND CONSTABLES, 


221. Justices of the peace, police magistrates, and constables 
shall be elected in and for such districts as are, or may be, pro- 
yided by law, and the jurisdiction of such justices of the peace 
and police magistrates shall be uniform. 


STATE'S ATTORNEYS. 

22. At the election for members of the general assembly in 
the year of our Lord 1872, and every four years thereafter, there 
shall be elected a State’s attorney in and for each county, in licu 
of the State’s attorney now provided by law, whose term of office 
shall be four years. 

COURTS OF COOK COUNTY. 

2 23. The county of Cook shall be one judicial eireuit. The 
circuit court of Cook county shall eonsist of five judges, until 
their number shall be inereased, as herein provided. The present 
jadge of the reeorder’s court of the city of Chicago, and the pres- 
ent judge of the circuit court of Cook county, shall be two of 
said judges, and shall remain in otiice for the terms for which 
they were respectively elected, and until their successors shall 
be elected and qualified. The superior court of Chicago shall be 
continued, and called the superior court of Cook county. The 
general assembly may increase the number of said judges by ad- 
ding one to either of said courts for every additional 50,000 in- 
habitants in said county, over and above a population of 400,000. 
The terms of office of the judges of said courts hereatter elected, 
shall be six years, 

#24. The judge having the shortest unexpired term shall be 
chief justice of the court of which he is judge. In ease there 
are two or more whose terms expire at the same time, it may be 
determined by lot whieh shall be chief justice. Any judge of 
either of said courts shall have all the powers of a circuit judge, 
and may hold the court of which he isa member. Hach of them 
may halda different branch thereof at the same time. 

225, The judges of the superior and cireuit courts, and the 
State’s attorney, in said county, shall receive the same salaries, 
payable ont of the State treasury, as is or may be paid from said 
treasury to the circuit judges and State’s attorneys of the State, 
and such further compensation, to be paid by the county of Cook, 
as is or may be provided by law; such compensation shall not 
be changed during their continuance in offiee. 

@ 26. The recorder's court of the city of Chieago shall be con- 
tinued, and shall be called the “criminal court of Cook county.” 
It shall have the jurisdiction of a circuit court, in all cases of 
criminal and guasi criminal nature, arising in the county of Cook, 
or that may he brought before said court pursuant to law; and 
allrecognizances and appeals taken insaid county, in criminal and 
quasi criminal cases shall be returnable and taken to said conrt. 
It shall have no jurisdiction in civil cases, except in those on 
behalf of the people, and incident to such criminal or gecsi erim- 
inal matters, and to dispose of unfinished business. The terms 
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of said eriminal eourt of Cook county shall be held by one or 
more of the judges of the eircuit or superior court of Cook 
county, as nearly as may be in alternation, as may be determined 
by said judges, or provided by law. Said judges shall be ea- 
officio judges of said court. 

227. The present clerk of the recorder’s court of the city of 
Chicago, shall be the clerk of the criminal court of Cook county, 
during the term for which he was elected. The present elerks of 
the superior court of Chicago, and the present elerk of the cireuit 
court of Cook county, shall continue in offiee during the terms 
for which they were respectively eleeted; and thereafter there 
shall be but one elerk of the superior court, to he eleeted by the 
qualified electors of said county, who shall hold his office for the 
term of four years, and until his successor is elected and qualified. 

2 28. All justices of the peace in tbe city of Chicago shall be 
appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, (but only upon the recommendation of a majority 
of the judges of the cireuit, superior and county courts,) and for 
such districts as are now or shall hereafter be provided by law. 
They shall hold their offices for four years, and until their sue- 
cesssors have been commissioned and qualified, but they may be 
removed by summary proceedings in the cireuit or superior court, 
for extortion or other malfeasance. Existing justices of the peace 
and police magistrates may hold their offices until the expiration 
of their respective terms. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


229. All judicial officers shall be commissioned by the gover- 
nor. All laws relating to courts shall be general, and of uniform 
operation ; and the organization, jurisdiction, power, proceedings 
and practice of all courts, of the same class or grade, so far as 
regulated by law, and the force and effect of the process, judg- 
ments and deerees of such courts, severally sball be uniform, 

#30. The general assembly may, for eause entered on the 
journals, upon dne notice and opportunity of defense, remove 
from office any judge, upon concurrence of three-fourths of all 
the members elected, of each house, All other officers in this 
article mentioned, shall be removed from office on prosecution 
and final eonyiction, for misdenieanor in office. 

231. All judges of courts of record, inferior to the supreme 
court, shall, on or before the first day of June, of each year, re- 
port in writing to the judges of the supreme court, such detects 
and omissions in the laws as their experience may suggest; and 
the judges of the supreme court shall, on or betore the first day 
of January of cach year, report in writing to the governor such 
defects and omissions in the constitution and laws as they may 
find to exist, together with appropriate forms of bills to eure such 
defects and omissions in the laws. And the judges of the several 
circuit courts shall report to the next general assembly the num- 
ber of days they have held court in the several eountics compos- 
ing their respective circuits, the preceding two years. 

#32. All officers provided for in this article shall hold their 
offices until their successors shall be qualified, and they shall, re- 
spectively, reside in the division, circuit, county or district for 
which they may be elected or appointed. The terms of office of 
all such officers, where not otherwise prescribed in this article, 
shall be four years. All officers, where not otherwise provided 
for in this article, shall perform such dutics and receive such 
campensation as is or may be provided by law, Vacancies in 
such elective offices shall be filled by election ; but where the 
unexpired term does not exceed one year, the vacancy shall be 
filled by appointment, as follows: Of judges, by the governor, 
of elerks of courts, by the court to whieh the office appertains, or 
by the judge or judges thereof; and of all such other officers, by 
the board of supervisors or board of county commissioners in 
the county where the vacaney occurs, 

$38. All process shall run: Jn the name of the People of the 
Stote of Illinois: and all prosecutions shall be earried on: Ja 
the name and by the authority of the People of the State of Illinois ; 
and conclude: Against the peaee and dignity of the same.“ Pop- 
ulation,” wherever used in this artiele, shall be determined by the 
next preceding census of this State or of the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 
SUFFRAGE. 


1. Who are entitled to Vote. ] 2 5. Soldier not deemed a Resident. 
2. All Voting to be by Ballot. 6. Qualifications for Office. 

3. Privileges of Electors. | 7. Persons Convicted of Crime. 
4. Absence on Public Business. 


posaocqums 


21. Every person having resided in this State one year, in the 
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connty 99 days, and in the election district 80 days next preced- 
ing any election therein, who was an elector in this State on the 
first day of April,in the year of our Lord 1848, or obtained a 
certificate of naturalization before any court of record in this 
State prior to the first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1870, or who shall bea male citizen of the United States, above 
the age of 21 years, shall be entitled to vote at such election. 

@ 2. All votes shall be by ballot. 

33. Electors shall, in all cases except treason, felony, or breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at elections, and in going to and returning from the same, And 
no elector shall be obliged to do military duty on the days of 
election, except in time of war or public danger. 

@ 4. No elector shall be deemed to have Jost his residence in 
this State by reason of his absence on business of the United 
States, or of this State, or in the military or naval services of the 
United States. 

#5. No soldier, seaman or marine in the army or navy of the 
United States shall be deemed a resident of this State in conse- 
quence of being stationed therein. 

26. No person shall be elected or appointed to any office in 
this State, civil or military, who is not a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not have resided in this State one year 
next preceding the election or appointment. 

27. The general assembly shall pass laws excluding from the 
right of suffrage persons convicted of infamons crimes. 


RDC Ii VLE 
EDUCATION, 


1. Free Schools Established. 2 4. School Officers not Interested. 
2. Gifts or Grants in aid cf Schools. 25 County Superintendent of Schools, 
¢ 3. Public Schools not to be Sectarian.| 

21. The general assembly shall provide a thorongh and _cffi- 
cient system of free schools, whereby all the ebildren of this 
State may receive a good common schoal education. 

82. All lands, moneys or other properties, donated, granted or 
received for school, college, seminary or university purposes, and 
the proceeds thereof, shall be faithtully applied to the objeets for 
which such gifts or grants were made. 

23. Neither the gencral assembly nor any county, city, town, 
township, school district, or other public corporation, shall ever 
make any appropriation or pay from any public fund whatever, 
anything in aid of any church of sectarian purpose, or to help 
support or sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, uni- 
yersity, or other literary or scientific institution, controlled by 
any church or sectarian demomination whatever; nor shall any 
grant or donation of Jand, money, or other personal property ever 
be made by the State or any such pnblic corporation, to any 
church, or for any scetarian purpose. 

24. No teacher, State, county, township, or district school offi- 
cer shall be interested in the sale, proceeds or profits of any baok, 
apparatus or furniture, used or to be used, in any school in this 
State, with which such officer or teacher may be connected, 
under such penalties as may be provided by the general assembly, 

25. There may be a county superintendent of schools in each 
county, whose qualifications, powers, duties, compensation and 
time and manner of election, and term of office, shall be pre- 
seribed by law. 


ARTICLE IX. 
REVENUE, 


. Principles of Tax+tion Stated. @ &. Limitation on County Taxes. 


21 
¢ 2. Other and further Taxation. # 9, Local Municipal Improvements 
¢ 3. Property Exempt trom Taxation. | ¢ 10, Taxation of Municipal Corpora- 
¢ 4. Sale of Real Property for ‘Taxes, tions. 

5. Right of Redemption therefrom. ae Defanlter not to be Eligible, 
H f. Release from Taxation Forbidden. ¢ 12. Limitation on Municipal Indebt- 
#7. Taxes paid inte state Treasury. edness. 


21. The general assembly shall prayide such revenue as may he 
ieedful by levying a tax, by valuation, so that every person and 
corporation shall pay a tax in proportion to the value of his, her 
or its property—such value ta be ascertained by some person or 
persons, to be elected or appointed in such manneras the general 
assembly shall direct, and not otherwise; but the general assem- 
bly shal} have power to tax peddlers, auctioneers, brokers, hawk- 
ers, merehants, commission merchants, showmen, jugglers, inn- 
keepers, grocery keepers liquor dealers, toll bridges, ferries, insur- 
ance, telerraph and express interests or business, venders of pat- 
ents, and persons or corporations awning or using franchises and 
privileges, in such manner as it shall from timetotime direct by 
general Jaw, uniform as to the class upon which it operates. 


42. The specifications of the objects and subjects of taxation 
shall not deprive the general assembly of the power to require 
other subjects or objects to be taxed in such a manner as may he 
consistent with the principles of taxation fixed in this constitu- 
tion. 

43. The properties of this State, counties and other municipal 
corporations, both real and personal, and such other property as 
may be used exclnsively for agricultural and horticultural socic- 
ties, for school, religions, cemetery aud charitable purposes, may 
be exempted from taxation; but sueh exemption shall Le only 
by general law. In the assessment of real estate encumbered Ly 
publie easement, any depreciation occasioned by such easement 
may be deducted in the valuation of such property. 

#4. The general assembly shall provide, in al! cases where it 
may be necessary to sell real estate for the non-payment af taxes 
or special assessments for State, county, municipal or other pur- 
poses, that a return of such unpaid taxes or assessments shall be 
to some general officer of the county haying authority to receive 
State and eounty taxes; and there shall be no sale of said prop- 
erty for any of said taxes or assessments but by said officer, upon 
the order or judgment of some court of record. 

25. The right of redemption from all sales of real estate for 
the non-payment of taxes or special assessments of any eharacter 
whatever, shall exist in favor of owners and persons interested 
in such rea] estate, for a period of not less than two years from 
such sales thereof. And the general assembly shall provide by 
law for reasonable notice ta be given to the owners or parties in- 
terested, by publication or otherwise, of the fact of the sale of 
the property for such taxes or assessments, and when the time of 
redemption shall expire: Provided, that occupants shall in all 
eases be xerved with personal notice before the time of redemption 
expires, 

26. The general assembly shall have no power to release or 
discharge any county, city, township, town or district whatever, 
or the inhabitants thereof or the property therein, from their or 
its proportionate share of taxes to be levied for State purposes, 
nor shall commutation for such taxes be authorized in any form 
whatever. 

47. All taxes levied for State purposes shall be paid into the 
State treasury. 

28. County authorities shall never assess taxes the aggregate 
of which shall exceed 75 cents per $100 valuation, except for the 
payment of indebtedness existing at the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, unless authorized by a vote of the peopie of the county. 

29, The general assembly may vest the corporate authoritics 
of cities, towns, villages, with power to make local improvements 
by special assessment or by special taxation of contiguous prop- 
erty or otherwis>. For all other corporate purposes, all munici- 
pal corporations may be vested with authority to assess and eol- 
leet taxes; but such taxes shall be uniform in respect to persons 
and property, with the jurisdiction of the body imposing the 
same, 

210. The general assembly shall not impose taxes upon muni- 
cipal corporations, or the inhabitants or property thereof, for cor- 
porate purposes, but shall require that all the taxable property 
within the limits af municipal corporations shall be taxed for 
the payment of debts contracted under authority of law, such 
taxes to be uniformin respeet to persons and property, within the 
jurisdiction of the bady imposing the same. Private property 
shall not he liable ta betaken or sold for the payment of the cor- 
porate debts of a municipal corporation. 

211. No person whois in defanlt, as a colleetor or eustodian 
of money or property belonging te a municipal eorporation, shall 
be eligible to any office in or under such corporation, The fees, 
salary or compensation of no municipal officer who is elected or 
appointed for a definite term of office, shall be increased or di- 
minished during such term. 

212. No county, city, township, school district, or other muni- 
cipal corporation, shall he allowed to become indebted in any 
manner or for any purpose, to an amount, including existing in- 
debtedness, in the aggregate exceeding five per centum on the 
yalue of the taxable property therein, to be ascertained by the 
last assessment for State and county taxes, previous to the ineur- 
ring of such indebtedness. Any county, city, school district, or 
other municipal corporation, incurring any indebtedness, as afore- 
said, shall before, or at the time of doing so, provide for the col- 
lection of a direet annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on 
such debt as it falls due,and also to pay and discharge the prin- 
cipal thereof within twenty years from the time of contracting the 
same. This section shall not be constrned to prevent any county, 
city, township, school district, or other municipal corporation 
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from issuing their bonds in compliance with any vote of the 
people which may have becn had prior to the adoption of this 
constitution in pursuance of any law providing therefor. 


ARTICLE X. 


COUNTIES. 


12 8 
§ 9. Salaries and Fecs in Cook County. 
rial : 
fy 

1 

1 


1. Formation of New Counties. 
2. Division of any County. 

4 3. Territory stricken from a County. 
4, Removal of a County Seat. ee 
6. Method of Conaty Government. 

6 Board of County Commissioners. 

5 7. County affairs in Cook County. 


County Officers—Terms of Office. 


. 

. Township Officers—Special Laws. 
2», Ail Futare Fees Uniform. 

3. Sworn Reports of all Fees. 


q 
Q. Salaries fixed by County Board. 
1 


21. Nonew county shall be formed or established by the gen- 
eral assembly, which will reduce the county or counties, or either 
of them, from which it shall be taken, to less contents than 400 
square miles; nor shall any county be formed of less contents; 
nor shall any line thereof pass within less than ten miles ot any 
county seat of the county, or counties proposed to be divided. 

22. No county shall be divided, or have any part stricken 
therefrom, without submitting the question to a vote of the peo- 
ple of the county, nor unless a majority of all the legal voters 
of the county, voting on the question, shall vote for the same. 

33. There shall be no territory stricken from any county, 
unless a majority of the voters living in such territory shall peti- 
tion for such division; and no territory shall be added to any 
county without the consent of the majority of the voters of the 
county to which it is proposed to be added. But the portion so 
stricken off and added to another county, or formed in whole or 
in part intoa new county, shall be holden for, and obliged to 
pay its proportion of indebtedness of the county from which it 
has been taken. 


COUNTY SEATS. 


24. No county seat shall he removed until the point to which 
it is proposed to be removed shall be fixed in pursuance of law, 
and three-fifths of the voters of the county, to be ascertained in 
such manner as shall be provided by general law, shall have 
voted in favor of its removal to such point; and no person shall 
vote on such question who has not resided in the county six 
months, and in the election precinct nincty days next preceding 
such election. The question of removal of a county seat shall 
not be oftener submitted than once in ten years, to a vote of the 
people. But when an attempt is made to remove the county seat 
to a point nearer to the centre of a county, then a majority vote 
only shall be necessary. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 


25. The general assembly shall provide, by general law, for 
township organization, under which any county may organize | 
whenever a majority of the legal voters of such county, voting at 
any general election, shall so determine, and whenever any county 
shall adopt township organization, so much of this constitution 
as provides for the management of the fiscal concerns of the said 
county by ihe board of county commissioners, may be dispensed 
with, and the affuirs of said county may be transacted in such 
manner as the general assembly may provide. Andin any county 
that shall have adopted a township organization, the question of 
continuing the same may be submitted to a vote of the electors 
of such county, at a general election, in the manner that now is 
or may be provided by law; and if a majority of all the votes 
cast upon that question shall be against township organization, 
then such organization shall cease in said county; and all laws 
in force in relation to counties not having township organizations, 
shall immediately take effect and bein force insuch county. No 
two townships shall have the same name,and the day of holding 
the annual township meeting shall be uniform throughout the 
State. » 

46. Atthe first election of county judges under this constitu- 
tion, three shall he elected in each of the counties in this State, 
not under township organization, three officers, who shall be 
styled “ The Board of County Commissioners,” who shall hold 
sessions for the transaction of eounty business as shall he provided 
by law. One of said commissioners shall hold his office for one 
year, one for two years, and one for three years, to be determined 
hy lot; and every year thereafter one such officer shall be elected 
in each of said counties for the term of three vears. 

87 The county affairs of Cook county shall be managed by a 
hoard of commissioners of fifteen persons, ten of whom shall be 
lected from the city of Chicago, and five from towns outside of | 
said city, in such manner as may be provided by law. 
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COUNTY OFFICERS AND THEIR COMPENSATIONS, 


28. In cach county there shall be elected the following county 
officers: County judge, sheriff, county clerk, clerk ot the cir- 
cuit court, (who may be ez-officio recorder ot deeds, except in 
counties having 60,000 and more inhabitants, in which countics 
a recorder of deeds shall be elected atthe general election in the 
year of our Lord 1872,) treasurer, surveyor, and coroner, each of 
whom shall enter upon the duties of his office, respectively, on 
the first Monday of December after their election; and they 
shall hold their respective offices for the term of four years, cx- 
cept the treasurer, sheriff and coroner, who shall hold their office 
i two years, and until their successors shall be elected and qual- 
ified. 

29. The clerks of all the courts of record, the treasurer, sheriff, 
coroner and recorder ot deeds of Cook county, shall receive as 
their only compensation for their services, salaries to be fixed by 
law, which shall in no casebeas much as the lawful compensation 
of a judge of the circuit court of said county, and shall be paid 
respectively, only out of the fecs of the office actually collected. 
All fees, perquisites and emoluments (above the amount of said 
silaries) shall be paid into the county treasury. The number of 
the deputies and assistants of such officers shall be determined 
by rule of the cirenit court, to be entered of record and their 
compensation shall be determined by the county board. 

210. The county board, exceptas provided in 2 9 of this arti- 
ele, shall fix the compensation of all county oflicers, with the 
amount of their necessary clerk hire, stationery, fuel and other 
expenses, and in all cases where fees are provided for, said com- 
pensation shall be paid only out of, and shall in no instance ex- 
ceed, the fees actually colleeted; they shall not allow cither of 
them more per annum than $1,500, in counties not exceeding 
29,000 inhabitants ; $2,000 in countics containing 20,000 and not 
exceeding 39,000 inhabitants ; $2,500 in counties containing 30,- 
000 and not exceeding 50,009 inhabitants; $3,000 in counties 
containing 50,000 and not exceeding 70,000 inhabitants; €3,500 
in countics containing 70,000 and not exceeding 100,000 inhabi- 
tants; and $4,000 in counties containing over 100,000 and not 
excecding 250,000 inhabitants; and not more than $1,000 addi- 
tional compensation for each additional 100,000 inhabitants : 
Provided, that the compensation of no officer shall be increased 
or diminished during his term of office. All fees or allowances 
by them received, in excess of their said compensation, shall be 
paid into the county treasnry. 

411. The fees of township officers, and of each-class of county 
officers, shall be uniform in the class of count‘es to which they 
respectively belong. Thc compensation herein provided for shall 
apply only to officers hereafter elected, but all fees established by 
special laws shall cease at the adoption of this constitution, and 
such officers shall receive only such fees as are provided by gen- 
eral law. 

212. All laws fixing the fees of State, county and township 
officers, shall terminate with the terms, respectively, of those 
who may bo in office at the meeting of the first general assembly 
after the adoption of this constitution ; and the general assembly 
shall by general Jaw, uniform in its operation, provide for and 
regulate the fees of said officers and their successors, so as to re- 
duce the same to a reasonable compensation for services actually 
rendered. But the general assembly may, by general law, classily 
the counties by population into not more than three elasses, and 
rezulate the fees according to class. Th‘s article shall not be 
construed as cepriving the general assembly of the power to re- 
duce the fees of existing officers. 

213. Every person who is elected or appointed to any offiee in 
this State, who shall be paid in whole or in part by fees, shall be 
required hy law to make a semi-annual report, under oath to 
some officer to be designated by law, of all his fees and cmolu- 
nients, 


ARTICLE NI, 


CORPORATIONS. 


i 1 Established only by General Laws.’ 2 9. Railroad Office, Books and Records 

2. Existing Charters—Ilow Ferfeited.| 210. Personal Property of Railroads. 

23. Election of Directors or Managers.| ¢ 11. Consolidations Forbidden. 

ie Construction of Street Railroads.|¢12. Railroads deemed Highways— 
5 

2 


. State Banks Forbidden—General Rates Fixed. 


Law. 18, Stocks, Bonds and Dividends. 
G. Liability of Bank Stoekholder. 14. Power over existing Companies. 
. Suspension of Specic Payment. 15. Freight and Passenger Tariff regu- 


s. Of a General Banicing Law. lated. 


21. No corporation shall be created by special laws, or its char- 
ter extended, changed cr amended, except those for charitable, 
¢ 


« 


educational, penal or reformatory purposes, which are to be and 
remain uuder the patronage and control of the State, but the 
gencral assembly shall provide, by general law, for the organiza- 
tions of all corporations hereafter created. 

$2. All existing charters or grants of special or exclusive 
privileges, under which organization shall not have taken place, 
or which shall not have been in operation within ten days from 
the time this constitution takes effect, shall thereafter have no 
validity or eect whatever. 

23. The general assembly shall provide, by law, that in all 
elections for directors or managers of corporated companies, 
every stockholdershall have the right to vote, in person or by proxy, 
forthe number of shares of stock owned by him, for as many 
persons a3 thero are directors or managers to be elected, or to 
cumulate said shares, and give one candidate as many votes as 
the number of directors multiplied by the number of his shares 
of stock, shall equal, or to distribute them on the same principle 
amoug as many candidates as he shall think fit; and no such 
direetors or managers shall be elected in any other mauncr. 

3 4. No laws shall be passed by the general assembly, granting 
the rizht to construct and operate a strect railroad within any 
city, town, or incorporated village, without requiring the consent 
of the local authorities having the control of the strect or high- 
way proposed to be occupied by such strcet railroad. 


BANK . 


25. No State bank shall hereatter be created, nor shall the 
State own or be liable for any stock in any corporation or joint 
stock company or association for banking purposes, now created, 
or to be hereafter created, Noact of the general assembly au- 
thorizing or creating corporations or associations, with banking 
powers, whether of issuc, deposit or discount, nor amendments 
thereto, shall go into effect or in any manner be in force unless 
the same shall be submitted toa vote of the pcople at the general 
election next succeeding the passage of the same, and be ap- 
proved by a majority of all the votes cast at such clection for or 
azainst such liw. 

86. Every stockholder in a banking corporation or institution 
suall be individually responsible and liable to its creditors over 
and aboye the amount of stock by him or her held, to an amount 
equal to his or her respective shares so held, for all its liabilities 
aceruing while he or she remains stich astockholder. 

27. The suspension of specie payments by bankin; institu- 
tions, or their circulation, created by the laws of this State, shall 
neyer be permitted or sanctioned. Every banking association 
now, or which may hereafter he, organized under the laws of 
this State, shall make and publish a full and acenrate quar- 
terly statement of its affairs, (which shall be certified to, under 
oath, by one or more of its offisers,) as may be provided by law. 

#8. 1€ a general banking law shall be enacted, it shall provide 
for the registry and countersigning, by an officer of state, of ail 
bills or paper eredit, designed to circulate as money, and require 
socurity, to the full amount thereof, to be deposited with the State 
treasurer, in United States or IHlinois State stocks, to be rated at 
ten per cert. below their par value; and in case of a deprecia- 
tion of said stocks to the amount of teu per ceut. below par, the 
bank or banks owning said stocks shall be required to make up 
siid defiziency, by depositing additional stocks. And said law 
shall also provide for the recording of the names of all stock- 
holders in such corporations, the amount of stock held by cach, 
the time of any transfer thereof, and to whom such trauster is 
made. 

RAILROADS. 


29. Every riilroad corporation organized or doing business in 
this State, uader the laws or authority thereof, shall have and main- 
taina public office or place in this State, for the transaction of 
its business, where transfers of stock shall be made, and ia which 
shall be kept for pnblic inspection, books, in which shal! be re- 
corded the amount of capital stock subscribed, and by whom ; the 
names of the owncra of stock and amount by them respectively, 
the amount of stock paid in and by wnom, the transfers of said 
stock; the amount of its assets and liabilities, and the names 
and place of residence of its officers. The directors of every 
railroad corporation shall, annually, make a report, under oath, 
to the auditor of public accounts, or some officer to be designated 
by law, of all their acts and doings, which report shall include 
such matters relating to railroads as may be prescribed by law. 
And the general assembly shall pass laws enforcing by suitable 
penalties the provisions of this section. 

210, The rolling stock, an] all other movable property helong- 
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ing to any railroad company or corporation in this State, shall be 
considered personal property, and shall be liable to cxecution 
and sale in the same manner asthe personal property ef individ- 
uals, and the general assembly shall pass no law exempting any 
such property trom execution and sale. 

#11. No railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, pro- 
perty or franchises with any other railroad carporation owning a 
parallel or competing line; and in no case shall any consolida- 
tion take place except upon public notice given, of at least sixty 
days, to ali stockholders, in such manner as may be provided by 
law. A majority of the directors of any railroad corporation, 
now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated by the laws of the 
State, shall be citizens and residents of this State. 

212. Railways heretofore constructed, or that may hereafter 
be constructed in this State, are hereby declared public high- 
ways, and shall be free to all persons for the transportation of 
their persons and property thercon, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by law. And the general assembly shall, from 
time to time, pass laws establishing reasonable maximum rates 
of charges for the transportation of passengers and freight on the 
different railroads in this State. 

213. No railroad corporation shall issue any stock or bonds, 
except for money, labor or property actmally received, and ap- 
plied to the purposes for which such corporation was created ; 
and all stock dividends, and other fictitious increase of the capi- 
tal stock or indebtedness of any such corporation, shall be void. 
The capital stock of no railroad corporation shall be increased 
for any purpose, except upon giving sixty days’ public notice, in 
such manner as may be provided by law. 

2 14. The exercise of the power, and the right of eminent do- 
main shall never beso construed or abridged as to prevent the tak- 
ing, by the general assembly, of the property and franehises of 
incorporated companies already organized, and subjecting then 
to the public necessity the same as of individuals. The right of 
trial by jury shall be held inviolate in all trials of claims for 
compensation, when, in the exercise of said right of eminent do- 
main, any incorporated company shall be interested cither for or 
against the exercise of said right. 

315. The general assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses 
and prevent unjust discrimination and extortion in the rates of 
freight and passenger tariffs on different railroads in this State, 
and enforce such laws, by adequate penalties, to the extent, if 
necessary for that purpose, of forfeiture of their property and 
franchises. 

ARTICLE XII. 


MILITIA. 


1. Persons composing the Military. |? 4. Privilege from Arrest. 
2, Organization—FE q vip ment—Dis-| @ 5. Records, Banners and Relics, 

cipline. 6. Exemption from militia duty. 
3. Commissions of Officers. 


eorrmery 
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21. The militia of the State of Tilinois shall consist of all able- 
bodied male persons, resident in the State, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five, except such persons as now are, or here- 
atter may be, exempted by the laws of the United States, or of 
this State. 

22. The general assembly, in providing for the organization, 
equipment and discipline of the militia, shall conform as nearly 
as practicable to the regulations for the government of the 
armics of the United States. 

#3. All militia officers shall be commissioned by the gover- 
nor, and may hold their commissions for such time as the general 
assembly may provide. 

44. The militia shall, in all casex, except treason, felony or 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their at- 
tendance at musters and elections, and in going to and returning 
from the same. 

25, The military records, banners and relics of the State, shall 
be preserved as an enduring memorial of the patriotism and 
yalor of Illinois, and it shall be the duty of the general assembly 
to provide by law for the safe keeping of the same. 

76. No person having conscientious seruples against bearing 
arms, shall be compelled to do militia duty in time of peace: 
Provided, such person shall pay au equiyilent for such exemp- 
tion. 

ARTICLE XUHI. 


WAREILOUSES. 


What deemed Publie Warehonses.)? 5. Delivery of Grain by Railroads. 
Sworn weekly statements required | ¢ 6, Power and Dury of the Legislature, 
Examination of property stored, |@ 7. Grain Inspeetion—Protection uf 
. Carriers to deliver fall Weight. | Dealers. 
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21. All elevators or storehouses where grain or other property 
is stored for a compensation, whether the property stored be kept 
separate or not, ure deelared to be public warehouses. 

22. The owner, lessee or manager of each and every public 
warchouse situated in any town or city of not less than 100,000 
inhabitants, shall make weekly statements under oath, before 
some oflicer tobe designated by law, and keep the same posted 
in some conspicuous placein the office of such warehouse, and 
shall also filea copy for publie examination in such place as 
shall be designated by law, which statement shall correctly set 
forth the amount and grade of each and every kind of grain in 
such warehouse, together with such other property as may be 
stored therein, and what warehouse reeeipts have been issued, 
and are, at the time of making such statement, outstanding there- 
for; and shall, on the copy posted in the warehouse, note daily 
such changes as may be made in the quantity and grade of grain 
in sueh warehouse; and the different grades of grain shipped in 
separate lots, shall not be mixed with inferior or superior grades, 
without the consent of the owner or consignee thereof, 

#3. The owners of property stored in any warehouse, or holder 
of areceipt for the same, shall always be at liberiy to examine 
saeh property stored, and all the books and recorcs of the ware- 
house in regard to such property. 

#4. All railroad companies and other common carriers on rail- 
roads shall weigh or measure grain at points where it is shipped, 
and receipt for the full amount, and shall be responsible fur the 
delivery of such amount to the owner cr consignee thereof, at 
the place of destination. 

#5, All railroad companies recciving and transporting grain 
in bulk or otherwise, shall deliver the same to any consignee 
thereof, or any elevator or public warehouse to which it may be 
consigned, provided such consignee, or the elevator or publie 
warehouse can be reached by any track owned, leased or used, 
cr which can be used, by such railroad companies; and all rail- 
road companies shall permit connections to be made with their 
track, so that any such consignee, and any public warehouse, 
coal bank or coal yard, may be reached by the cars on said rail- 
road, 

26. It shall be the duty of the genera] assembly to pass all 
necessary Jaws to prevent the issue of false and fraudulent 
warehouse receipts, and to give full effect to this article of the 
constitution, which shall be liberally construed so as_ to protect 
producers and shippers. And the enumeration of the remedies 
herein named shall not be construed to deny to the general as- 
sembly the power to prescribe by law such other and further 
remedies as may be found expedient, or to deprive any person 
of existing common law remedies. 

#7. The general assembly shall pass laws for the inspection 
of grain, for the protection of producers, shippers and reccivers 
of grain and produce. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


é 1, By un Constitutional Convention. | 2 2. Proposed by the Legislature. 


21. Whenever two-thirds of the members of each house of 
the general assembly shall, by a vote entered upon the journals 
thereof, concur that a convention is necessary to revise, alter or 
amend the constitution, the question shall be submitted to the 
electors at the next genefal election. Ita majority voting at 
the election vote fora convention, the general assembly shall, at 
the next session, provide for a convention, to consist of double 
the number of the members of the senate, to be elected in the 
same manner, at the same places, and in the same districts. The 
veneral assembly shall, in the act calling the convention, desig- 
nate the day, hour and place of its meeting, fix the pay of its 
members and officers, and provide for the payment of the same, 
together with expenses necessarily incurred by the conventicn 
in the performance of its duties. Before proceeding. the members 
shall take an oath to support the constitution of the United 
states, and of the State of [linois, and to faithfully discharge 
their duties as members ot the convention. The qualification of 
members shall be the same as that of members of the senate, 
and vacancies occurring shall be filled in the manner provided 
for filling vacancies in the general assembly. Said convention 
shall meet within three months alter such election, and prepare 
sueh revisions, alterations or amendments of the constitution as 
shall be deemed necessary, which shall be submitted to the elec- 
tors for their ratification or rejection, at an election appointed by 
the convention for that purpose, not Jess than or more than six 
months after the adjournment thereof; and unless so submitted 
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and approved by a majority of the electors voting at the election, 
no such revisions, alterations or amendments shall take effect. 

32. Amendments to this constitution may be proposed in cither 
house of the general assembly, and if the same shal) be voted 
for by two-thirds of all the members elected to each of the two 
houses, such proposed amendments, together with the yeas and 
nays of each house thercon, shall be entered in full on their re- 
speetive journals, and said amendments shall be submitted to the 
electors of this State for adoption or rejection, at the next elec- 
tion of members of the general assembly, in such manner ax may 
be preseribed by law. The proposed amendments shall he 7 ub- 
lished in full at least three months preceding the election, and 
if a majority of electors voting at said eleetion shall vote for the 
proposed amendments, they shall become part of this constitu- 
tion. But the general assembly shall have na power to propose 
amendments to more than one article of this constitution at the 
same session, nor to the same article oftener than onee in four 
years. 


SEPARATE SECTIONS. 


IHinois Central Railread, 


unicipal Subscription to Corpora- 
Illinois and Michigan Canal. 


tions. 

No contract, obligation or liability whatever, of the Hlinois 
Central Railroad Company, to pay any money into the State 
treasury, nor any lien of the State upon, or right to tax property 
of said company, in aceordance with the provisions of the charter 
of said company, approved Feb. 10,in the year of our Lord 851, 
shall ever be released, suspended, modified, altered, remitted, or 
in any manner diminished or impaired by legislative or other 
authority; and all moneys derived from said company, after the 
payment of the State deht, shall be appropriated and set apart 
for the payment of the ordinary expenses of the State govern- 
ment, and for no other purposes whatever. 


MUNICIPAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO RAILROADS OR PRIVATECORPORA- 
TIONS. 


No county, city, town, township or other municipality shall ever 
become subscriber to the eapital stock of any railroad or private 
corporation, or make donation to, or loan its credit in aid of such 
corporation: Provided however, that the adoption of this artiele 
shal not be construed as affecting the right of any such munici- 
pality to make such subscriptions where the same have been au- 
thorize}, under existing laws, by a vote of the people of such 
municipalities prior to such adoption. 


CANAL, 


The Mlinois and Michigan Canal shall never be sold or leased 
until the speeifie proposition for the sale of lease thereof shall 
have first been submitted to a yote of the people of the State, at 
a general election, and have been approved by a majority of all 
the yotes polled at such election. The general assembly shall 
never loan the eredit of the State, or make appropriations from 
the treasury thereof; in aid of railroads oreanals: Provided, that 
any surplus earnings of any canal may be appropriated for its 
enlarzement or extension. 


SCHEDULE. 


21. Laws in foree remain valid. 24. Present county Courts continued 
% 2. Fines, Penalties, and Forfeitures, 


7 7 3. All existing Courts continued. 
¢ 3. Recognizances, Bonds, Obligations! ¢ 6. Persons now in Office continued. 


That no inconvenience may arise from the alterations and amendments made 
in the constitution of this State and to carry the sanie into complete effect, it Is 
hereby ordained and declared: 

21, That all laws in force at the adoption of this constitution, 
not inconsistent therewith, and all rights, actions, prosecutions, 
claims, and contracts of this State, individuals or bodies eorpor- 
ate, shall continue to be as valid as if this constitution had not 
heen adopted. 

22. That all fines, taxes, penalties and forfeitures, due and 
owing to the State of Illinois under the present constitution and 
laws, shall inure to the use of the people of the State of Illinois 
under this constitution. 

23. Recognizances, bonds, obligations, and all other instruments 
entered into or executed before the adoption of this constitution, 
to the people of the State of Illinois, to any State er county officer 
or publie body, shall remain binding and valid; and rights and 
liabilities upon the same shall continue, and all crimes and mis- 
demeanors shall be tried and punished as though no change had 
been made io the constitution of this State. 

34. County courts for the transaction of county business in 
counties noi having adopted township organization, shalt eontinne 
in existence and exereise their present jurisdiction until the 
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board of county commissioners provided in this constitution is 
organized in pursuance of an act of the general assembly; and 
the county courts in all other counties shail have the same power 
and jurisdiction they now possess until otherwise provided by 
gencral law. 

25. All existing courts which are notin this constitution 
specially enumerated, shall continue in existence and exercise 
their present jurisdiction until otherwise provided by law. 

26. All persons now filling any office or appointment shall 
continue in the exercise of the duties thercof according to the:r 
respective commissions or appointments, unless by this constitu- 
tion it is otherwise directed. 


#18. All laws of the State of Hlinois, and all official writings, 
and the executive, legislative and judicial proceedings, shall ke 
conducted, preserved and published in no other than the English 
language. 

219. The general assembly shall pass all laws necessary to 
earry into effect the provisions of this constitution. 

2 20. The cireuit clerks of the different countics having a pop- 
ulation over sixty thousand, shall continue to be recorders (cx- 
officio) for their respective counties, under this constitution, until 
the expiration of their respective terms. 

@ 21. The judges of all courts of records in Cook County shall, 
in lieu of any salary provided for in this constitntion, reccive the 
compensation now provided by law until the adjournment of the 
first session of general assembly after the adoption of this con- 
stitution. 

@ 22. The present judge of the cireuit court ef Cook county 
shall continue to hold the cireuit court of Lake county until 
otherwise provided by law. 

2 23. When this coastitution shall be adopted, and take effect 
as the supreme law of the State of TiHinois, the two-mill tax pro- 
vided to be annnally assessed and collected upon cach dollar’s 
worth of taxable property, in addition to all other taxes, as sct 
forth in article fifteen of the now existing constitntion, shall cease 
to be assessed after the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy. 

@ 24. Nothing contained in this constitmtion shall be so con- 
strned as to deprive the general assembly ot the power to author- 
ize the city of Quincy to create any indebtedness for railroad or 
municipal purposes, for which the people of said city shall have 
voted, and to which they shall have given, by such vote, their 
assent, prior to the thirteenth day of December, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand cight hundred and sixty-nine: Provided, 
that no such indebtedness, so created, shall in any part thereof 
be paid by the State, or from any State revenue, tax or fund, but 
the same shall be paid, if at all, by thesaid city of Quincey alone, 
and by taxes to be levied upon the taxable property thereof: 
And provided, further, that the gencral assembly shall have no 
power in the premises that it eould not exercise under the pre- 
sent constitution of this State. 

#25. In ease this constitution and the articles and scctions 
submitted separately be adopted, the existing constitution shall 
cease in all its provisions ; and in case thisconstitution be adopted, 
any one or more of its articles or sections submitted scparately 
be defeated, the provisions of the existing constitution (if any) 
on the same subject shall remain in force. 

#26. The provisions of this constitution required to be exc- 
euted prior to the adoption or rejection thercof shal] take effect 
and be in force immediately. 

Done in convention at the capital, in the city of Springfield, 
on the thirteenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy, and ot the independence of the 
United States of America the ninety-fourth, 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names 


CIIARLES HITCIICOCK, President. 


William J. Allen, 
John Abbott, 
James C. Allen, 
Elliott Authony, 
Wm. R. Archer, 
Henry I. Atkins, 


Robert A. King, 

Jas, McCoy, 

Charles E. McDowell, 
William C. Goodue, 
Joseph Medill, 
Clifton H. Moore, 


James G. Bayne, 

R. M. Benjamin, 

Hi. V. 11. Brownwell, 
O. 11. Browning, 
Win. G. Bowman, 
Silas L. Bryon, 

IL, P. Buxton, 
Daniel Cameron, 
William Cary, 
Lawrence 5. Chureh, 
Hiram H. Cody, 
W. I. Coolbaugh, 
Alfred MM. Craig, 
Robert J. Cross, 
Samuel P Cummings, 
John Dement, 

G.S, Eldridge, 
James \W. English. 
David Ellis, 

Ferris Foreman, 
Jesse C. Fox, 

Miles A. Fuller, 
John P, Gamble, 
Addison Goodell, 
John C. Haines, 
Elijah M. Haines, 
John W, Hankins, 
ae ibanna, 
Jaseph Hart, 

Abel Harwood, 
Milton Hay, 

Samucl Snowden Hayes, 
Jesse §, Hildrup, 


Attest :—John Q. Harmon, Seerctary. 
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Jonathan Merriam, 
Joseph Parker, 
Samuel C. Parks, 
Peleg 8. Perley, 

J. 8. Poage, 

Edward Y. Rice, 
James P. Robinson, 
Lewis W. Rass, 
William P. Pierce, 
N, J. Pillsbury, 

Jno. Scholfield, 
James M. Sharp, 
llenry Sherrell, 

W, IL. Snyder, 

O. C. Skinner, 
Westel W. Sedgwick, 
Charles I. Springer, 
John L. Tincher, 

C, Trucsdale, 

Henry Tubbs, 
Thomas J. Turner, 
Wim. IL. Underwood, 
Win. L. Vandeventer, 
Henry W. Wells, 
George E. Wait, 
George W. Wall, 

R. B. Sutherland, 
D.C, Wagner, 
George R. Wendling, 
Chas. Wheaton 

L. D. Whiting, 

John H. Wilson, 
Orlando H. Wright. 


Daniel Shepard, First Assistant Secretary. 


A. H. Swain, Second Assistant Secretary. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, | . 
STATE OF ILLINOIS. SES 


Office of Secretary, 


I Geoacr H. Hantow, Secretary of the State of Illinois, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true eopy of the constitution of the State of IHnois 
adopted in convention the 13th day of May, 1870, ratified by a vote of the peo- 
ple the 2nd day of Jnly, 1870, and in foree on the Sth day of Angust, 1870, and 
now on file in thia office. In testimony whereof | hereto set my hand and affix 
the Great Seal of Stute, at the city of Springfield, the 31st day of Mareh, A. D. 


1873, 
GEO. H. HARLOW, Secretary of State. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Amending section 31, article 4, Proposed by the General Assembly, 1877, 
ratified by a vote of the people November 5, 1878, proclaimed adopted by the 
Governor November 29, 1878. 


Section 31, ARTICLE 4. 


The General Assembly may pass laws permitting the owners of lands to con- 
strnet drains, ditches, and levees for agricultural, sanitary and mining purposea 
across the lands of others, and preside for the organization of drainage dis- 
triets, and vest the corporate authorities thereof with power to construct and 
maiotain levces, drains and ditches, and to keep in repair all drains, ditchea 
and levees heretofore constructed under the laws of this State, by special as- 
sessments ppon the property benefited thereby. 


Amending section 8, article 10, Proposed by the General Assembly, 1879, 
ratified by a vote of the people November 2, 1880, proclaimed adopted by the 
Governor November 22, 1880. 


Section 8, AaTIcLe 10. 


In each county there shall be elected the following county officers, at the 
general election to he held on the Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
A, D.iss8z: A county judge, county clerk, sheriff, and treasurer; and at the 
election to be held on the Tuesday after the first Monday in November, A. D. 
1884, a coroner and clerk of the cireuit court, (who may be er-officio recorder of 
deeds, except io counties having 60,000 and more inhabitants, in which coun- 
ties a reeorder of deeds shall be elected at the general election in 1884), Each 
of said officers shall enter upon the dutiea of his oftice, respectively, on the 
first Monday of December after his election, and they shall hold their respec- 
tive offices for the term of four years, and until their suceessors are elected 
and qualified: Provided, that no person haying once heen elected to the office 
of sheritf, or treasurer, shall be eligible to re-election to said office for four 
years after the expiration of the term for which he shall have been elected. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cr rtain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, hberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers trom the 
consent of the governed; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its fouudation on such principles, and organizing 
its powersin such form as to them shall seem most likely to et- 
fect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established should not be changed tor 
light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty to throw off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security. Sueh las been the patient 
sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems of government. 
The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over these States. To 
prove this let facts be submitted to a candid world: 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained ; and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

Tle has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of iarge 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right 
of representation in the legislature; a right inestimable to them, 
and formidahle to tyrants only. 

Ile has called together leglislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for oppos- 
ing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the pco- 
ple. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolution, to cause 
others to be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable 
of annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, exposed to ail 
the danger of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States ; 
for that purpose, obstructing the laws for naturalization of for- 
eigners; relusing to pass others to encourage their migration 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

Te has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

Ie has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the ten- 
ure of their offices, and the amount and paymentof their salaries, 

Ile has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out their sub- 
stance. 

IJe has kept among us, in times of peace, standing amnies, 
without the consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power. 

e has combined, with others, to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giv- 
ing his assent to their acts of pretended legislation. 


For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us. 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment, for 
any murders they should commit on the inhabitants of these 
States. 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

_ For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by 
jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended of- 
fences: 

For abolishing the free system of English law in a neighbor- 
ing province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once an example 
and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into 
these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering fundamentally, the powers of our govern- 
ments ; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves 
invested with power to legislate for ns in all eases whatsoever, 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his 
protection, and waging war against us. 

We has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mer- 
cenaries to complete the work of death, desolation and tyranny, 
already begun, with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation, 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the 
high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become the exe- 
cutioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their hands. 

Ie has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has en- 
deayored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merci- 
less Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we haye petitioned for re- 
dress, in the most humble terms; our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, whose charac- 
ter is thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time, of attempts 
made by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
overus. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by 


the tics of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 


which would inevitably interrupt our connections and correspon- 
dence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, 
which denounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the 
rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends, 

We, therefore the representatives of the UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, in GENERAL CONGRESS assembled, appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Judge of the World for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do,in the name, and by the authority of the good 
people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT STATES; that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved ; and that as FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which INDEPENDENT STATES may of right do. 
And, tor the support of this declaration, and a firm reliance on 
the protection of DIVINE PROVIDENCE, we mutually pledge 
to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


JOHN HANCOCK. 
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We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
pertect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide jor the common defence, promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this ConstiruTioNn for the 
United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 


Section [. All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of 
a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States, and the electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
eations requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
au juhabitant of that Stite in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, ac- 
eording to their respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of tree persons including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first mecting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term 
of ten years, in such manncr as they shall by law direct. The 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand, but each State shall have at least one Representative ; 
and until such e:umeration shall be made, the state of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusctts eight, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut tive, 
New York six, New Jersey tour, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware 
one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, and 
Georgia tlirce. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, 
the Excentive authority thereof shall issue writs of clection to 
fill such vacancies. 

The Ifsuse of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Section 3. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each state, chosen hy the Legisla- 
ture thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of 
the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into 
three classes. The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
he vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the second 
class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class 
at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be 
chosen every second year; and if vacancies Iappen by resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the reeess of the Legislature of any 
State, the Exceutive thereof may make temporary appointments 
until the next mecting of the Legislature, which shall then fll 
such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attaincd to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine yearsa citizen of the 
United St2tes, and who shal] not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be the President 
ae Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally di- 
vided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a Fresi- 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the Viec President, or when 
he shall exereise the office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath or affinna- 
tion. When the President of the United States is tried. the 
Chief Ju:tice shall preside. And no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and en- 
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joy any offiee of honor, trust or profit under the United States ; 
but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject 
to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment according to law. 

Section +. The times, places and manner of holding elcetions 
for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in cach 
Stat> by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by law appoint a diflerent day. 

Section 5. Eaeh house shall be the judge of the election, 
returns and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitute 2 quorum to do business; but a smaller 
number may adjourn trom day to day, and may be authorized to 
compel the attendance of absent members in such manper, and 
unier such penalties as cach house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its ,rocecdings, pun- 
ish its members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the concur- 
rence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same excepting such parts as may in 
their judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of thie 
members of cither house on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entcred on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor 
toany other place than that in whieh the two houses shall be 
sitting. 

SEcTIon 6. The Senators and Representatives shall reecive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States. They shall in 
all cases, execpt treason, felony and breach of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attendance at the session of 
their respective houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same; and for any speech or debate in cither house they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil oflice under the author- 
ity of the United States, which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such 
time ; and no person holding any office under the United States, 
shall be u member of either huuse during his ccutinuance in 
othee. 

sEctTion 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
Tlouse of Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or con- 
cur with amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, shall, before it beeomes a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States; if he approve he shall 
sien it, but if not he shall return it with his objections to (hat 
house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the ob- 
jections at large on their journal, and proveed to reconsider it. 
If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that Tlouse shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tious, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered, if approved by two-thirds of that Honse, it shall hecome 
alaw. Dut in all such cases the votes of both houses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons vot- 
ing foran} against the bill’ shall be entered on the journal of 
each house respectively. If anv bill shall not be returned by 
the President within fen days (Sundays excepted), alter it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like man- 
ner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjourn- 
ment prevent its return, in which case it shal] not be a law. 

Every order, resolution or vote to which the concurrence of 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment), shall be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States: and before the same shall take effect, 
shall be approved hy him, or being disapproved by him, shall be 
revassed by two-thirds of the Senate and Touse of Iepresenta- 
tives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the 
case of a bill. 
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Secrion 8. The Congress shall have power— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures ; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the United States ; 

To establish post-ollices and post-roads ; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by secur- 
ing for limited times to authors an‘inventors the exclusive right 
io their respective writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the law of nations ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marqueani reprisal, and make 
rales conceraing captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years ; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To mike rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions; 

To provide tor organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
sorvice of the United States, reserving to the States, respectively 
the appointmeat of the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

To exercise legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such dis- 
tricts (not exceeding ten miles square), as may by the cession of 
particular States and the acceptance of Congress become the 
seat of the government of the United States, and to exercise hke 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of the Legisla- 
ture of the State in which the same shill be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards and other needfnl build- 
ings ;—and 

‘To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
tying into execn‘ion the forezoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the government of the United 
States, or to anv department or officer thereof. 

Section 9. The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on 
such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

The privileges of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or cx-post facto law shal] be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in pro- 
ortion to the census, or enumeration hereinbefore directed to 
¢ taken. 

No tax or duty shall be Jaid on articles exported from any 
State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor 
shall yessels bound to, or from one State, be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law; anda regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money 
shall be published from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, 
shall without the consent of Congress, accept of any present, 
emolumient, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, 
prince, or foreign State. 

Section 10. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation; grant letters of marque or reprisal; coin money ; 
emit billsof credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts; pass any hill of attaindcr, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant 
any title of nobility. 
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No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 
solutely necessary for executing its inspection laws, and the net 
produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on imports 
or exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United 
States; and all such Jaws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
duty on tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact with anothcr State, or with 
a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded or in 
such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. 


Section 1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. Ile shal! hold his office 
during the term of four years, and, together with the Vice Presi- 
dent chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such a manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or Representative, or 
person holding an office of trnst or profit nuder the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 

{*The electors shall mect in. their respective States and vote 
by ballot ior two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a list ofall persons voted for, and of the number of votes 
for cach; which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, 
sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and JIouse ot Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number of yotes shall 
be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if there be more than one 
who have such majority, and have an cqual number ot votes, 
then the House of Representatives shall immediately choose by 
ballot one of them for resident ; and if no person have a major- 
ity, then from the five highest on the list the said ITouse shall in 
like manner choose the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the vote shall be taken by States, the representation from 
each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose, shall 
consist of a member or members trom two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
In every case, after the choice of the President, the person 
having the greatest number of votes of the electors shall be the 
Vice President. But ifthere should remain two or more who 
have equal votessthe Senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice President. 

The Congress may determime the time of choosing the elect- 
ors, and the day on which they shall give their votes; which day 
shall be the same throughout the United Rtates. 

No person cxeept a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of Dearent: neither shall any per- 
son be eligible to that office who shall not have attained the age 
of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within 
the United Stutes. 

In case of the remoyal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice 
President and the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, declaring what oflicer shall then act as 
President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disa- 
bility be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished dur- 
ing the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall 
not receive within that period any other emolument from the 
United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall take the 
following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will, ta the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

*This clause within brackets has been superseded and annulled by the 
XII Amendment. 
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Srcrion 2. The President shall be eommander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual service of the United 
States; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the Exceutive departments, upon any subject 
relating tothe duties of their respective offices, and he shall have 
power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. He shall 
have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to mike treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice of 
the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, 
eonsuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of 
the United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be established by law; but the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Tne President shall have power to fill up all yacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the énd of their next sessions. 

Secrion 8. IIe shail trom time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient; he may, on extraordinary oeeasions, convene both 
Ilouses, or either of them, and in case of diyagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the 
officers of the United States. 

Section 4. The President, Vice President and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and inisdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. 


SEctTiox 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court and such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish, The 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior conrts, shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour, and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

Sicrion 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their anthority ;—to all cases affecting ambaxsadors, other public 
ministers and consuls ;—to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction ;—to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party ;—to controversies between two or more States ;— 
between a State and citizens of another state ;—between citizens 
of different States;—between citizens of the same State claiming 
Jan Is under grants of different States, and between a State, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 

In all eases affeting ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. 

Inall the other cases betore mentioned the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed ; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or places, as the 
Congress may by law have directed. 

Srcrion 8. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only of levying war against them, or in adhering to their cnemics, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of 
treason unless on the testimony ot two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood or forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE Iv. 


Srerron 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
State And the Congress may by gencral law prescribe the man- 
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ner in which such acts, records and proceedings shatl be proved 
and the etlect thereof. 

Secrion 2. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to the 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony or other 
erime, who shall flee from justice and be found in another State, 
shall, on demand of the Executive authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the erime. 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, eseaping into another, shall, in consequence ot any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on the claim of the party to 
whom such service or Jabor may be due. 

Section 8. New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed by 
the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, without the 


consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of 
the Congress, 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particnlar State. 

Srcrion 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government and shall pro- 
tect each of them against invasion, and on application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Co nstitution, or 
on the application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall eall a convention for proposing amendments, which 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as a 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress. Provided that no amendment whieh 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in 
the ninth seetion of the first article; and that no State, withont 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 


All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution as under the Confedera- 
tion. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the Wnited States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme Jaw of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be hound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the 
inembers of the several State Legislatures, and all Executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bonnd by outh or affirmation, to support this 
Constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office of public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


The ratification of the Convention of nine States shall be suffi- 
cient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same. 

DoNE in Convention by the unanimous consent of the States 
present, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America, the twelfth. Iy 

| Wirsrss Wuerror, We have hereunto subscribed our names. . 


GEO. WASHINGTON, 
President and Deputy from Virginia. 
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New Hampshire. New Jersey. 
JOMUN LANGDON, WIL. LIVINGSTON, 


NicHOLAS GILMAN. Wm. PATTERSON, 
Davip BREARLY, 


Massachusetts. JONA. DAYTON, 


NATHANIEL GORIAM, 


Rurvs Kiva. Pennsylvania. 


B. FRANKLIN, 
Rost. Moris, 
THO, FITZSIMONS, 
JAMES WILSON, 
THOMAS MIFFLIN, 
GEO, CLYMER, 
JARED INGERSOLL, 
Gouv. MORRIS. 


Connecticut. 
Wa. SAML. JOIINSON, 
RoGER SHERMAN. 
New York. 


ALEXANDER ITAMILTON. 


CZse naa) 
Se a 


COUNTY, LRELVOTS: 


Delaware. North Caroliaa, 
GEO. READ, , Wa. BLOUNT, 
Joun DICKINSON, ‘ Hv. WILLIAMSON, 


JAcoB Broom, 
GUNNING BEDFORD, JR. 
RICIARD BASSET. 


RicuH’p Doses SPAIGHT. 


South Carolina. 
J. RUTLEDGE, 
CHARLES PINCKNEY, 
CHAs.COTESWORTH PINCENEY 
PIERCE BUTLER, 


Virginia. 
JoHN BLAIR, 
JAMES MADISON, JR. 
Maryland, 
JAMES M’HENRY, 


DANL. CARROL, 
DAN. OF ST. THos. JENIFER. 


Attest: 


Georgia, 


WILLIAM FEW, 
ABR. BALDWIN, 


WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Proposed by Congress, and ratijied by the Legislatures of the several States, pursuant to the fifth article of the original Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
relizion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the free-lom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peacefully to assemble, and to petition the government fomeae Te 
dress of grievances, 


ARTICLE II. 

A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed. 

ARTICLE HL 

No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any hous 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in 4 
raanner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE TY. 


The right the of people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and scizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon prab- 
able cause, supported hy oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the person or things to 
be seize:l. 

ARTICLE Y. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous erime, unless on a presentment or indictment by a 
Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia when in actual service in time of war or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to 
be twice put in jeopardy of lifs or limb; nor shalt be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation, 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accnsed shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the Slate and 
district whercin the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
irict shall have been previously ascertained by Iaw, and to be 
informed of the nature an] cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII. 
In suits at common law where the value in controversy shall 


exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined 
in any court of the United States, than according to the rules of 
the common law. 

ARTICLE VHUI. 


Excessive bails shall not be required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The enumeration in this Constitution, of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 


people. 
ARTICLE X. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE NI. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit in Jaw or equity commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States hy citizens of another State, or 
by citizens or subjects of any forcign State. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice President, one of whom at least 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves; 
they shall name in their ballot the person to be voted for as 
President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice 
President, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President, and all persons voted for as Vice President, and 
of the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and 
Tlouse of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted. The person having the greatest number 
of yotes for President, shall be the President, if such number be 
a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no 
person have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest number not excceding three on the list of those voted 
for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the TPresi- 
dent, the vote shall he taken by States, the representation from 
each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
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sist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if 
the llouse of Representatives shall not choose a President wheu- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice President 
shall act as President, as inthe case of the death or other Consti- 
tutional disability of the President. The person having the 
greatest number of yotes as Vice President, shall be the Vice 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the 
Vice President ; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two- 
thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary toa choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eli- 
gible to that of Vice President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Srcrion 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as punishment for erime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
conyieted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

SecTIon 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Section I. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States, and of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 

_ State deprive any person of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

SecTion 2. Representatives shall be appointed among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
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taxed ; but when the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of 
a State or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of themale inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years 
of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other erimes, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens sball bear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

SECTION 3. No person shal] be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress or elector of President and Vice President, or hold any 
office civil or military, under the United States or under any 
State who, having previously taken oath as Member of Congress, 
or as an officer ofthe United States, or as a member of any State 
Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged 
in insurrection orrebellion against the same, or given aid or com- 
fort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of 
two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

SEcrion 4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States authorized by law, including debts ineurred for payment 
of pensions and bounties for suppressing insurrection or rcbellion, 
shall not be questioned. But neither the United States 
nor any State shall assume or pay any debt of obligation in- 
curred in the aid of insurreetion or rebellion against the United 
States, orany loss for emancipation of any slaye, but such debts, 
obligations and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

SrcTion 5. The Congress shall have the power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XY. 


SEcTION I. The rights of citizens of the United States to yote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

SEcrion 2, Congress shall haye power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 
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